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The  following  list  of  books  is  supplementary  to  the  bibliographies  given  at  the  end  of  the  articles 
contained  in  vob.  I.-VIII.,  and  brings  the  literature  down  to  July,  1910.  In  this  list  each  title  entry 
is  printed  in  capital  letters.  It  is  to  be  noted  that,  throughout  the  work,  in  the  articles  as  a  rule  only 
first  editions  are  given.  In  the  bibliographies  the  aim  is  to  give  either  the  best  or  the  latest  edition,  and 
in  case  the  ho6k  is  published  both  in  America  and  in  some  other  country,  the  American  place  of  issue 
is  usually  given  the  preference. 


Atrica:  G.  Simon,  Islam  und  Christenium  im 
Kampf  um  die  Eroberung  der  animiatischen 
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fung.  BegrHndung  und  Apologie  der  chrisui- 
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P.  ri.  Muir,  Modern  Substitutes  for  Christian^ 

t,  London,  1910. 
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New  York,  1910. 
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Catacombs  at  Rome.  A  Vindication  of  pure 
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of  the  Corruptions  of  Romanism:  Derived 
from  the  sepidchral  Remains  of  the  early 
Christians,  London,  1910. 

G.  Thomas,  Christianity  in  Christ,  vol.  iv.  of 

Anglican  Church  Handbooks,  London,  1910. 
Note  also  Ballard,  under  Atheism,  below. 

Aram:  S.  Schiffer,  Die  Aramder.  Historischrgeo- 
graphische   Untersuchungen,  Leipsic,  1910. 

Aristotle:  H.  Meyer,  Der  Entwicklungsgedanke 
6et  Aristotdes,  Bonn,  1909. 

C.  Werner,  Aristote  et  Videalisme  platonicien, 
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Abstria:    F.  Delitzsch,  Asurbanipal  und  die  assyri- 

sche  KuUur  seiner  Zeit,  Leipsic,  1910. 
P.   Dharme,   La  Religion  assyro-babylonienne, 

London,  1910. 
L.  W.  King,  History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria 

from  Prehistoric  Times  to  the  Persian  Con- 

quest,  3  vols.,  London,  1909. 
V.  Scheil  and  J.  E.  Gautier,  Annates  de  Tvkulr 

tininip  II.,   roi  d'Assyrie    889-S84,   Paris, 

1910. 
W.  H.  Ward,  The  Seal  Cylinders  of  Western 

Asia,  Washington,  D.  C,  1910. 


Atheism:    F.  Ballard,   The  Mirades  of  Unbelief, 
Edinburgh,  1910. 
N.  J.  Laforet,  Causes  and  Cure  of  Unbelief; 
ed.  by  Cardinal  Oibbons,  unth  a  chapter  by 
the  Rev.  P.  J.  Ryan,  PhUadelphia,  1910. 

ATONEBiENT:    J.  B.  Oldroyd,  The  Doctrine  of  the 
Atonement,  chiefly  as  set  forth  in  the  EpisUe 
to  the  Hebrews,  London,  1910. 
M.  Scott,  The  Atonement,  London,  1910. 

Babylonia:  P.  Dharme,  see  above,  Assyria. 

L.  W.  King,  A  History  of  Sumer  and  Akkad: 
an  Account  of  the  early  Races  of  Babylonia 
from  prehistoric  Tiines  to  the  FoundaHon  of 
the  Babylonian  Monarchy,  London,  1910; 
see  also  above,  Assyria. 

Baptists:  M.  T.  Whitley,  ed..  Minutes  of  the  Gen^ 
eral  Assembly  of  the  General  Baptist  Churches 
in  England,  vnth  kindred  Records,  London, 
1909. 

Bardesanes:  F.  Haase,  Zur  bardesanischen  Gnosis, 
Potsdam,  1910. 

Beet,  J.  A. :  Holiness,  Symbolic  and  Real:  a  Bible 
Study,  London,  1910. 

Belgium:  T.  F.  Bumpus,  The  Cathedrals  and 
Churches  of  Belgium,  New  York,  1910. 
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Leipsic,  1910. 
Agnes  Smith  Lewis,  Codex  dimaci  rescriptus. 
Fragments  of  sixth  Century  Palestinian  Suriac 
Texts  of  the  Gospels,  of  the  Ads  of  the  Apos- 
tles and  of  St.  PauTs  Epistles.  Also  Frag- 
ments  of  an  early  Palestinian  Lectionary  of 
the  Old  Testament,  etc.,  Cambridge,  1909. 

Bible  Versions:  O.  Procksch,  Studien  zur  Ge- 
schichte  der  Septuaginta:  Die  Propheten, 
L^psic,  1910. 
J.  Wright,  Grammar  of  the  Gothic  Language 
and  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark.  Selections  Jfrom 
the  other  Gospels  and  Timothy  with  Notes 
and  Glossary,  London,  1910. 

Biblical  Criticism:  R.  Kittel,  Die  alttestament- 
liche  Wissenschaft  in  ihren  wichOgsten  Ergeb- 
nissen  mit  BerUcksichtigung  des  Rdigumsun^ 
terrichts,  Leipsic,  1910. 
W.  B.  Riley,  The  Finality  of  the  Higher  Critic 
cism,  or  the  Theory  of  Evolution  and  false 
Theology,  Minneapolis,  1910. 
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BiBUCAL  Theoloot:  J.  Adams,  Israd'a  Ideal;  or, 
Studies   in   Old   TeeiamerU   TheoU)^,    New 
York,  1910. 
A.  B.  D.  Alexander,  The  Etkica  of  St  Paul, 

Glasgow,  1910. 
G.  R.  Berry,   The  Old  TeeUmerd  among  the 
Semitic  RettgionSy  Philadelphia,  1910. 

C.  Clemen,  Die  Entwiddung  der  chrisUichen 
Religion  innerhalb  dee  Neuen  Teetamente, 
Ldpsic,  1908. 

P.  Feine,  Theologie  dee  Neuen  Testamente, 
Leipdc,  1910. 

U.  Z.  Rule,  Old  Testament  InstituHans:  their 
Origin  and  Development,  London,  1910. 

A.  J.  Tait,  Christ  and  the  Nations,  An  Exam- 
ination of  Old  and  New  Testament  Teaching, 
London.  1910. 

D.  Westpnal,  T?ie  Law  and  the  Prophets;  or, 
the  Revelation  of  Jehovah  in  Hebrew  History 
from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Capture  of 
Jerusalem  by  Titus,  New  York,  1910. 

Brahmanibm:  L.  de  La  ViUte  Poussin,  Notions  sur 
les  religions  de  I'Inde,  Le  Brahmanisme, 
Paris,  1910. 

S.  Tattvabhusan,  T?ie  Philosophy  of  Brahmanr 
ism.  Expounded  with  Reference  to  its  His- 
tory, London,  1910. 

M.  Walleser,  Der  dltere  Veddnta  GeschichU. 
Kritik  una  Lehre,  Heidelberg,  1910. 

Brazil:  S.^R.  Gammon,  The  Evangdical  Inr>asion 
of  Brazil;  or,  a  half  Century  of  Evangdical 
Missions  in  the  Land  of  the  Southern  Cross, 
Richmond,  Va.,  1910. 

Buddhism  :  Psalms  of  the  Early  Buddhists,  I.  Psalms 
of  the  Sisters,  by  BIrs.  R.  Davids,  London, 
1910. 
J.  W.   Sinha,    The  Singularity  of  Buddhism, 
London,  1910. 

Canon  of  the  Bible:  L.  Dennerfeld,  Der  alttestor 
meniUche  Kanon  der  anOochenischen  Kirche, 
Evaristus  Radus,  Die  Menschenopfer  der 
alien  Hdfrder  urd  der  benachbarten  Vdlker, 
in  Biblisc?ie  Studien,  Freiburg,  1910. 

Cabthage,  Synods  of:  On  the  chronology  consult 
the  Fr.  tiunsl.  of  Hefele's  ConcUiengeschichte, 
i.  1088-1124,  Paris,  1907. 
H.  von  Soden,  Sententia  LXXXVII  Epis- 
coporum:  Das  ProtokoU  der  Synods  von 
Karthago  am  1.  September,  266,  Gdttingen, 
1909. 

Cabtwright,  p.:  P.  M.  Walters,  Peter  Cartwright, 
New  York,  1910. 

Catharinub,  a.:  J.  Schweiser,  Ambrosius  Cathar- 
inus  PolUus  (1484-1553),  ein  Theoloae  des 
RefomuUionszeitalters,  Sein  Leben  una  seine 
Schriften,  MOnster,  1910. 

Celibact:  Note  should  be  made  of  the  dissertar 
tion  on  conciliar  legislation  concerning  celi- 
bacy in  the  Fr.  tra^.  of  Hefele's  Cofwilien- 
geschichie,  ii.  1320-48,  Paris,  1908. 

CEi/nc  Church:  D.  Davies,  The  Ancient  Celtic 
Church  of  Wales:  Where  isUf  London,  1910. 

Challoner,  R.:  E.  H.  Burton,  The  Life  and  Times 
^  Bishop  Challoner,  1691-1781,  2  vob., 
London,  1910. 

China:  W.  Grube,  Religion  und  Kulius  der  Chine- 
sen,  Leipsic,  1910. 

CHBiBTOLOGt:    W.   Sandav,   Christologies  Ancient 
and  Modem,  Oxford,  1910. 
G.  S.   Streatfield,   The  Incarnation,  London, 
1910. 


Chronicles,  Books  of:  A.  A.  Madsen  and  E.  L. 
Curtis,  Chronicles,  in  The  International 
Critical  Commentary,  New  York,  1910. 

Chrtbostom:  J.  A.  Nairn,  The  De  sacerdotia  of  St, 
John  Chrysosiom,  London,  1910. 

Church:    J.  C.   Barry,  Ideals  and  Principles  of 
Church  Reform,  Edinburgh,  1910. 
J.    Denney,    The   Church  and   the  Kingdom, 
London,  1910. 

Church  History:  E.  de  Fave,  £tude  swr  les  ori- 
gines  des  iglises  de  I  Age  apostolique,  Paris, 
1910. 
W.  S.  Hooton,  Turning  Points  in  the  Primitive 

Church,  London,  1910. 
P.  Schaff,  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  vol. 
v.,  part  2,  The  Middle  Ages,  from  Boniface 
VIII,,  ie94f  to  the  Protestant  Reformation, 
1517,  by  D.  S.  Schaflf,  New  York,  1910. 

Clare,  St.:  The  Life  of  St.  Clare  Ascribed  to  Fr. 
Thomas  of  Celano  of  the  Order  of  Friars 
Minor,  A.D,  1255-61;  transl,  and  ed,  from 
the  earliest  MSS,  by  Fr,  Paschal  Robinson 
of  the  same  Order;  with  an  Appendix  con- 
taining the  Rule  of  St,  Clare,  Pniladedphia, 
1910. 

Clbicbn,  C.  C:  QueUenbuch  tur  praktischen  The- 
ologie, part  1,  QueUen  eur  Lehre  vom  Oottes- 
dienst  {Liturgik),  part  2,  QueUen  eur  Lehre 
vom  Religionsunterrichi,  Giessen,  1910. 

Clement  of  Alexandria:  Stromata  VII.,  und 
VIII. — Excerpta  ex  Theodoto  Eclogue  pro- 
pheHeod—Quis  dives  salvetur-Fra^mente,  Mit 
drei  Handschriftenproben  in  Ltchtdruck,  ed. 
O.  St&hlin,  Leipsic,  1910. 

Coke,  T.:  F.  B.  Upham,  Thomas  Coke,  New  York, 
1910. 

Common  Prater,  Book  of:  The  First  and  Second 
Prayer  Books  ofKinq  Edward,  London,  1910. 
The  Prayer  Book  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  1559,  to 
which  are  appended  some  occasional  Forms  of 
Prayer,  issued  in  her  Reign,  with  an  histor- 
ical Introduction,  by  E.  Benham,  Edinburgh, 
1910. 

Communism:  G.  J.  Holyoke,  The  History  of  Coop- 
eration, London,  1910. 

Comparative  Reugion:  J.  Dechelette,  Le  Cvlte 
du  soleil  aux  temps  prihistoriques,  Paris,  1910. 

J.  G.  Frazer,  Totemism  and  Exogamy;  a  Trea- 
tise on  certain  early  Forms  of  Superstition 
and  Society,  New  York,  1910. 

J.  Kinff,  The  Development  of  Religion;  a  Study 
in  AfUhropology  and  Social  Psychology,  New 
York,  1910. 

J.  C.  Lawson,  Modem  Greek  Folklore  and  An- 
dent  Greek  Religion,  Cambrid^,  1910. 

J.  Wameck,  Die  Religion  der  Batak,  Leipsic, 
1909. 

Concordances:  S.  Hemer,  Verbesserungen  zu 
Manddkems  Grosser  Konkordam,  Lund, 
1910  (cf.  the  discussion  in  vol.  iii.,  p.  206,  of 
this  work). 

Congregational  Union  Lecture:  P.  T.  Forsyth, 
The  Person  and  Place  of  Jesus  Christ,  Bos- 
ton, 1910. 

Conqbeqationalists:  W.  E.  Barton,  A  Congre- 
gational Manual;  Theory  and  Practice,  for 
the  Use  cf  Ministers,  Churches,  and  deliberative 
Assemblies  governed  by  Congregational  Usage, 
Oak  Park,  111.,  1910. 
C.  S.  Nash,  Congregational  Administration, 
Boston,  1910. 
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Gbeation:    M.  Sabiston,  The  Biblieal  Account  of 
the  Creation;  shown  to  he  in  Accordance  untk 
the  Discooeries  of  Science,  New  York,  1909. 
C.  M.  Waleh,  The  Doctrine  0/  Creation,  London, 
1910. 

CoMTBEABE,  F.  C.i  The  Ring  of  Pope  Xyetue,  to- 
gether with  the  Prolooue  of  Rvjinta,  now  first 
rendered  into  English  with  an  Historical  and 
Critical  Commentary,  London,  1910. 

Curia:  J.  Simier,  La  Curie  romaine.  Notes  hia- 
torigues  et  canonigues,  d*aprks  la  constitur 
tion  **  SapienU  consiUo,"  et  les  autres  docur 
ments  porUifieaux,  Paris,  1910. 

Ctfbian:  H.  Koch,  Cyprian  vnd  der  rOmische 
Primal.  Einehirchenr  und  dogmengeschicht- 
Hche  StudU,  Leipdc,  1910. 

Ctbil  of  Alexandria:  A.  Struckmann,  Die  Evr 
charistidehre  des  heiHgen  CyriU  von  Alex- 
andrien,  Paderbom,  1910. 

Dante:  W.  M.  Roesetti,  Dante  and  Lis  Convito. 
A  Study  with  Translations,  London,  1910. 

DsNNEY,  J.:  See  above.  Church. 

Doctrine,  Hibtort  of:   C.  Guignebert,  L* Evolu- 
tion des  dogmes,  Paris,  1910. 
O.  Ritschl,  Dogmengeschichte  des  Protestantio- 
mus,  Leipdc,  1908. 

Druidb:  G.  Coffey,  Intercourse  of  Gaul  with  Ireland 
Before  the  First  Century,  London,  1910. 

Eabter:  The  Book  of  Easter,  irith  an  Introduction 
by  W.  C.  Doane,  New  York,  1910. 

EAfirTEBN  Chxtrch:  Margaret  G.  Dampier,  Organr 
isation  of  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Churches, 
London,  1910. 

EksHABDT,  M.:  M sister  Edchardt's  Sermons,  Eng. 
transl.  by  C.  Field,  London,  1910. 

EGfTPr:  E.  A.  W.  Budge,  The  Liturgy  of  Funerary 

(Offerings,  London,  1910;  idem.  The  Book  of 

the  Opening  of  the  Mouth,  2  vols.,  London, 

1910. 
y.  Ermoni,  La  Religion  de  VEgypte  ancienne, 

Paris.  1910. 
J.  liebueu,  Recherches  sur  Vhtstoire  et  la  civil- 

isation  de  Vancisnne  Bgypte,  Leipsic,  1910; 

idem,     Hieroglyphisches     l/amenwMerbuch, 

Leipsic,  1910. 

Egtptian  Exploration  Fund:  Oxyrhynchos  Pa- 
vyri,  part  VII.,  ed.  A.  S.  Hunt,  with  Trans- 
lations and  Notes,  London,  1910. 

Elam:  G.  HOsing,  Die  Sprache  Elams,  Breslau, 
1908. 

England,  Chxtrch  of:  C.  Bastide,  L*AngUcanisme, 
I'iglise  d'Angleterre,  son  histoire  et  son  isuvre, 
la  diffusion  de  Vanglicanisme,  Saint  Blaise, 
1909. 

N.  N.  Bond,  The  Earnest  Churchman,  being 
Enqland*s  Reply  to  the  Pretensions  of  Rome 
and  Dissent,  London,  1910. 

J.  H.  Bum,  The  Struggle  vnth  Puritanism, 
London,  1910. 

C.  S.  Carter,  The  English  Church  in  the  Seven- 
teenth  Century,  London,  1910. 

W.  L.  P.  Cox,  The  Church  of  England  as  Catho- 
lic and  Rearmed:  an  Exposition  and  an 
Eirenicon,  London,  1910. 

A.  C.  Headlam,  History,  Authority,  and  The- 


ology, London,  1910. 
..  Plui 


A.  Plimuner,  The  Church  of  England .  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  London,  1910. 

R.  G.  Usher,  The  Reconstruction  of  the  English 
Church,  New  York,  1910. 


Enuqhtbnmbnt:  J.  G.  Hibben,  T?ie  Philosophy  of 
the  Enlightenment,  New  York,  1910. 

Erasmus:  Erasmus  Desiderius,  Opus  epistolarum 
Desiderii  Erasmi  Roterdami;  denuo  recof- 
nitum  et  auctum  per  P,  S,  Allen,  vol.  ii., 
1514-17,  London  and  New  York,  1910. 

Ethics:  E.  DQrr,  OrundsUge  der  Ethik,  Heidelberg, 
1909. 
B.  Rand,  The  Classical  Moralists.  Sdections 
from  the  Great  Authors  in  the  History  of 
Ethics  from  Socrates  to  Martineau,  London, 
1910. 

Eucharist:  M.  Goguel,  L'Eucharistie  des  origines 
A  Justin  Martyr,  Paris,  1910. 

A.  Struckmann,  Die  Eucharistielehre  des  hcUi- 
gen  CyriU  von  Alexandrien,  Paderbom,  1910. 

EusEBius  of  CiBSAREA:  EpistuLfB.  Pars  I.,  Epis- 
tula  L-LXX.,  ed.  I.  Hilberg,  Vienna  and 
Leipsic,  1910. 

EuTTCHius  OF  Alexandria:  Annales,  in  CSCO, 
vol.  vii.,  part  2,  1909. 

Evolution:  F.  J.  Hall,  Evolution  and  the  Fall, 
New  York,  1910. 

Exegesis:  W.  H.  K.  Soames,  Old  Theology,  An 
Attempt  to  Expound  some  of  the  Dimcult  or 
Obscure,  or  Misunderstood  Texts,  Passages, 
and  Expressions  in  the  New  Testament,  Lon- 
don, 1910. 

FiN^LON:  J.  Lemaitre,  Ftn£Um,  Paris,  1910. 

Fowler,  C.  H.:  Patriotic  Orations;  prepared  for 
PtMieation  byhis  Son  C.  H,  Fowler,  Intro- 
duction by  J.  W.  HiU,  New  York,  1910. 

Francis,  Saint,  of  Assibi:  A.  Bailly,  The  Divine 
Minstrels;  a  Narrative  of  the  Life  of  St, 
Francis  of  Assisi  with  his  Companions,  New 
York,  1910. 

B.  Berenson,  A  Sienese  Painter  of  the  Francis- 
can Legend,  New  York,  1910  (the  painter  is 
Stefano  Sassetta,  and  his  subject  was  St. 
Francis). 

Freemasons:  Fratemalism  and  the  Church:  by  a 
Devotee  to  both,  Dowagiac,  Mich.,  1910. 

French  Revolution:  P.  Pisani,  U6glise  de  Paris 
et  la  revolution,  Paris,  1909. 

Frt,  E.:  Georgina  K.  Lewis,  Elizabeth  Fry,  Lon- 
don, 1910. 

George,  St.:  C.  S.  Hulst,  St,  Oeorge  ofCappadoda 
in  Legend  and  History,  London,  1910. 

Gnosticism:  F.  Haase,  see  above,  imder  Barde- 

SANES. 

Gospel  and  Gospels:   B.  Bonkamp,  Zur  Evango- 
lienfrage.  Monster,  1910. 
V.  H.  Stanton,  The  Oospels  as  Historical  Docu- 
ments, part  2,  The  Synoptic  Gospds,  London, 
1910. 

Gregory  VII.:  A.  H.  Mathew,  The  Life  and  Times  of 
Hildebrand,  Pope  Oregory  VII,,  London,  1910. 

Hall,  A.  C.  A. :   The  Apostolic  Ministry;  a  Charae 
.  .  .  with  Notes  and  Appendices,  New  York, 
1910. 

Harmonies:  J.  M.  Thompson,  The  Synoptic  Oos- 
pels arranged  in  Parallel  Columns,  New  York, 
1910. 

TT^Am.fif^  A.  C:  See  above,  England,  Church  of. 

Hebrews,  Epistle  to:    B.  Weiss,  Der  Hebrder- 
briiff  in  seitgeschichtlicher  Beleuchtung,  Leip- 
sic, 1910. 
E.  C.  Wickham,  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
With  Introduction  and  Notes,  London,  1910. 
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Hegel:  McTaggarti  A  Commentary  on  Hegel*8 
LogiCt  London,  1910. 

Hellenism:  A.  Deissmann,  Die  Urgeechiehie  dee 
Christentume  im  Lichte  der  Sprac^^orschung, 
Tubingen,  1910. 

Henson,  H.  H.:  Westminster  Sermons^  London, 
1910. 

Herbert,  C:  E.  S.  Buchanan,  George  Herbert^ 
Melodist  {1693-1633),  London,  1910. 

Hexateuch:     B.    D.    Erdmans,    AUtestamenUiche 

Sttutien,   III.,   Das  Buck  Exodus,   Giessen, 

1910. 
A.  F.   Puukko,  Das  Deuieronomium,  Leipsic, 

1910. 
J.  Skinner,  Genesis,  in  the  International  Critr 

ical  Commentary,  New  York,  1910. 

Holiness:  See  above.  Beet,  J.  A. 

Holy  Spirit:  E.  B.  Spumn,  The  Work  and  Fruits 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  London,  1910. 

Htmnoloot:  G.  M.  Dreves,  Ein  Jahrtatisend 
lateinischer  Hymnenbildung,  Eine  BlUtenlese 
aus  den  Analecta  Hymnica,  Leipsic,  1910. 

Idealism:   H.  Jones,  Idealism  as  a  Practical  Creed, 
Glasgow,  1910. 
A.  Upward,  The  New  World,  New  York,  1910. 

Immortality:  G.  Bj&rklund,  Death  and  Resurrec- 
tion from  the  Point  of  View  of  the  Cell  Theory, 
Chicago,  1910. 

A.  M.  Crane,  A  Search  after  Ultimate  Truth; 
the  divine  Perfection  inherent  in  Man  and  in 
cdl  Creation,  Boston,  1910. 

H.  Frank,  Modem  lAght  on  Immortality,  Lon- 
don, 1910. 

G.  Heinzehnann,  Der  Begriff  der  Sede  und  die 
Idee  der  Unsterblichkeit  bei  Wi^idm  Wundt, 
Tubingen,  1910. 

J.  B.  Hunt,  Existence  after  Death,  Applied  by 
Science,  London,  1910. 

India:  H.  Oldenbuig,  Aits  dem  aUen  Indien.  Drei 
Aufsdtze  itber  den  Buddhismus  Altindische 
Dichtung  und  Geschichtschreibung,  Berlin, 
1910. 

Indians  of  North  America,  Missions  to  the: 
T.   J.   Campbell,   Pioneer  Priests  of  North 
America,  1642-1710,  vols.,  i.-ii..  New  York, 
1910. 
Note  also  Hughes,  un  *er  Jesuits,  below. 

Infallibility:  J.  A.  Beckett,  Papal  Infallibility 
in  the  Light  of  Holy  Scripture  ana  History, 
London,  1910. 

Inspiration:  J.  Orr,  Revelation  and  Inspiration, 
London  and  New  York,  1910. 

Ireland:   D.  A.  Chart,  Ireland,  from  the  Union  to 
Catholic    Emancipation,    1800-29,    London, 
1910. 
G.  B.  O'Connor,  Stuart  Ireland:   Catholic  and 

Puritan,  Dublin,  1910. 
C.  Plummer,  VitcR  sanctorum  HibemicB  partim 
hactenus  ineditte  adfvdem  codicum  manuscrip- 
torum  recognovit  prolegomenis  notis  indicibus 
instruxit,  2  vols..  New  York,  1910. 

Isaiah:  Isaiah  I.-XXXIX,,  ed.  C.  H.  Thomson 
and  J.  Skinner,  London,  1910. 

Israel,  History  of:  A.  T.  Abemethy,  The  Jew  a 
Negro:  being  a  Study  of  the  Jewish  Ancestry 
from  an  impartial  Standpoint,  Moravian 
Falls,  N.  C,  1910. 
A.  Albrecht,  Israd  und  Aegypten,  Die  poU- 
tischen  Beeiehungen  der  Kdnxge  wm  Israel  und 
Juda  zu  den  Pharaonen,  Leipsic,  1910. 


Israel,  History  of:  M.  Harris,  Modem  Jewish 

History  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  Russian 

Exodus,  New  York,  1910. 
C.  F.  Lehman-Haupt, /«raa2.    Seine  Geschichte 

im   Rahmen   der   WdtgeschidUe,    Tubingen, 

1910. 
A.  Lewin,  Geschichte  der  badischen  Juden  seit 

der  Regierung  Karl  Friedrichs  (1738-1900), 

Carlsruhe,  1909. 
J.  B.  Shearer,  Hebrew  Institutions,  Social  and 

Civil,  Richmond,  Va.,  1910. 
L.  Simon,  Aspects  of  the  Hebrew  Genius.     A 

Volume  of  Essays  on  Jewish  Literature  and 

Thought,  London,  1910. 
R.  Weill,  Le  S^our  des  Israilites  au  dSsert  et 

le  Sinai  dans  la  relation  primitive,  Vivoluiion 

du  texte  biblique  et  la  tradition  christiano- 

modeme,  Paris,  1910. 

Ives,  L.  S.:  M.  de  L.  Haywood,  Lives  of  the  Bishops 
of  North  Carolina  from  the  Establishment  of 
the  Episcopate  in  that  State  down  to  the  Di- 
vision of  the  Diocese,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  1910. 

Jessup,  H.  H.:  Fifty-three  years  in  Syria,  2  vols.. 
New  York,  1910. 

Jesuits:    T.  A.  Hiighes,  History  of  the  Society  of 

Jesus  in  North  America,  Documents:  vol.  i.  pt. 

2:  nos,  141-224, 1605-1838,  Cleveland,  1910. 

H.  Stoeckius,  Forschungen  zux  Lebensordnung 

der  GeseUschaft  Jesu  im  16  Jahrhundert,  I., 

OrdensangehOrige  und  Exteme,  Mimich,  1910. 

Note  also  Campbell,  under  Indians  of  North 

America,  above. 

Jesus  Christ:  A.  Schweitzer,  The  Quest  for  the 
Historical  Jesus;  a  critical  Study  of  its  Proa- 
ress  from  Reimarus  to  Wrede,  New  York, 
1910. 

W.  B.  Selbie,  Aspects  of  Christ,  London,  1910. 

H.  L.  Strack,  Jesus,  die  Hdretiker  und  die 
Christen  nach  den  dlteren  jUdischen  Angaben, 
Leipsic,  1910. 

Jesus  Christ,  Pictures  and  Images  of:  E.  von 
DobschUtz,  Christusbilder.  Untersuchungen 
zur  chrisUichen  Legende,  Leipsic,  1910. 

Jesus  Christ,  Threefold  Office  of:  N.  Dimock, 
Our  One  Priest  on  High;  or  the  Present  Sacer- 
dotal Function  of  Christ  in  Heaven;  what  it  is 
not  and  what  it  is.  New  York,  1910. 

Joel:  A.  C.  Gaebelein,  The  Prophet  Joel;  an  Ex- 
position, New  York,  1910. 

John  the  Apostle:  J.  Culross,  John,  Whom  Jesus 

Loved,  London,  1910. 
M.  Goguel,  Les  Sources  du  r^cit  johannigue  de 

la  passion,  Paris,  1910. 
M.  Lepin,  La  Valeur  historique  du  quatribme 

&oangile,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1910. 

Julius  Africanus,  Sextus:  W.  Reichardt,  Die 
Brief e  des  Sextus  Julius  Africanus  an  Aris- 
tides  und  Origines,  in  TU,  xxxiv.  3,  Leipsic, 
1910. 

Kingdom  of  God:  J.  Denney,  The  Church  and 
the  Kingdom,  London,  1910. 

Kittel,  R.:  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  2  Band, 
Das  VoUc  in  Kanaan,  2d  ed..  Gotha,  1909; 
idem.  Die  alttestamentliche  Wissenschaft  in 
ihren  unchtigsten  Ergebnissen  mil  BerUck- 
sichtigung  des  Rdigionsunterrichts  darge- 
steUt,  Leipsic,  1910. 

Lewis,  A.  H.:  Spiritual  Sabbathiem,  Plainfield, 
N.  J.,  1910. 

Lombards:  C.  Blasel,  Die  WandergUge  der  Lango- 
barden,  Breslau,  1909. 
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Lord's  Prater:  See  above,  Aksd,  C.  F. 

Lord's  Supper:  N.  Dimock,  The  Doctrine  of  the 
Lord's  Supper;  toith  an  Appendix  on  the 
AvgmerUation  Theory,  New  'York,  1910. 

Los  VON  Rom:  A.  Robertson,  The  Papal  Conquest: 
Italy's  Warning  "  Wake  up  John  BvU," 
London,  1910. 

McChetne,  R.  M.:  J.  C.  Smith,  Robert  Murray 
McCheyney  London,  1910. 

McLaren,  A. :  PhUippians,  ColossianSf  I  and  II 
Thessalonians,  and  I  Timothy,  London,  1910. 

Magic:  J.  Cumbarieu,  La  Musique  et  la  magie. 
Etude  8ur  les  origines  poputaire  de  Vart  mur 
sical,  son  influence  et  sa  fonction  dans  les 
socUtUs,  Pans,  1909. 

Mani,  Manicheans:  A.  von  Le  Cog,  Exploration 
archiologique  d  Tour/an,  Paris,  1910. 

Marcus  Aureuus:  F.  W.  Bussell,  Marcus  Aurdius 
and  the  Later  Stoics,  Edinburgh,  1910. 

Mart:  CSCO,  Scriptores  atkiomci,  series  I.,  vol. 
VII.  Apocrypha  de  B.  Maria  virgine,  ed.  M. 
Chaine,  Leipsic,  1909. 

Medo-Persia:  F.  H.  Weissbach,  Die  KeUinsckriften 
der  Ach&meniden  und  Sdeukiden,  Leipsic, 
1910. 

Melanchthon:  N.  MOller,  PkUipp  Mdanchihons 
Idzbe  Lebenstaae,  Heimganf  und  Bestattung 
nach  den  gleichzeiiigen  Benchten  der  Witten- 
berger  Pro/essoren,  1910. 

Methodists:  Wesley's  Veterans:  Lives  of  Early 
Methodist  Preachers  Told  by  themselves,  2 
vols.,  London,  1910. 

Meter,  F.  B.:  At  the  Gates  of  the  Dawn,  London, 
1910. 

Missions  to  the  Heathen:  W.  E.  and  M.  T. 
Gardner,  Winners  of  the  World  during  Twenty 
Centuries,  A  Story  and  Study  of  missionary 
Efforts  from  the  Time  of  Paul  to  the  present 
Day,  London,  1910. 

S.  L.  and  E.  L.  Gulick,  Outline  Studies  of  the 
Growth  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  Boston,  1910. 

J.  C.  Lambert,  Missionary  Heroes  in  Oceania, 
London,  1910. 

J.  P.  lilley.  The  Victory  of  the  Gospel.  A  Sur- 
vey of  worldrwide  Evangelism,  London,  1910. 

R.  M.  Maiden,  Foreign  Missions:  Being  a 
Stuchi  of  Some  Principles  and  Methods  in 
the  Expansion  of  the  Christian  Church,  Lon- 
don, 1910. 

T.  Moscrop,  The  Kingdom  without  Frontiers: 
A  Missionary  Survey,  London,  1910. 

J.  Richter,  A  History  of  Protestant  Missions  in 
the  Near  East,  London  and  New  York,  1910. 

C.  H.  Robinson,  The  Interpretation  of  the  Char- 
acter of  Christ  to  nonrChristian  Races;  an 
Apology  for  Christian  Missions,  New  York, 
1910. 

R.  E.  Speer,  Christianity  and  the  Nations,  New 
York  and  Chicago,  1910. 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Wilson,  The  Expansion  of  Christian^ 
ity:  a  Study  in  religious  History,  London, 
1910. 

Mithra.  Mithraism:   A.  Dieterich,  Eine  Mithras- 
Liturgie,  2d  ed.,  Leipsic,  1910. 


Moab:  Q.  Robinson  Lees,  Lt/e  and  Adventures  be- 
yond Jordan,  New  York,  1909. 

Modernism:  C.  Beaurredon,  Le  Modemisme  ou  les 

bases  de  la  foi,  Paris,  1910. 
T.  Engert,  Eias  Alte  Testament  im  Lichte  mo- 

demistischrkatholischer  Wissenschaft,  Munich, 

1910. 
Letters  to  his  Holiness,  Pope  Pius  X.,  by  a  Mod- 

emist,  Chicago,  1910. 

Mohammed:  Baij  Nath  Sinsh,  Letters  from  a  Sufi 
Teacher  Treating  of  the  Philosophy  of  Islam 
and  Consisting  of  English  Translation  of  Exn 
tracts  from  the  Persian  Book  entitled  "  Mak- 
tnbdtr^Sadi,"  an  old  Sufi^stic  Work,  Benares, 
1909. 
T.  N5ldeke,  Geschichte  des  Qorans,  part  1, 
Ud)er  den  Ursprung  des  Qorans,  Leipsic, 
1909. 

Mohammedans,  Missions  to:  A.  Thomson,  Cru^ 
saders  of  the  Twentieth  Centurv,  or  the  Chris- 
tian Missionary  and  the  Muslim,  ed.  W.  A. 
Rice,  London,  1910. 

MouNOS,  M.  de:  Extracts  from  the  Spiritual  Guide, 
ed.  and  compiled  by  R.  Y.  Lynn,  London, 
1909. 

Monasticism:  The  Life  of  an  Enclosed  Nun.  By  a 
Mother  Superior,  London,  1910. 

Mormons:  J.  H.  Evans,  One  Hundred  Years  of 
Mormonism;  a  History  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  from  1805-1906, 
Salt  Lake  City,  1910:  idem,  Birth  of  Mor- 
monism in  Picture:  Scenes  and  Incidents  in 
early  Church  History  from  Photographs,  Nar- 
ratives and  Notes,  Salt  Lake  City,  1910. 

Moses:  M.  Fluegel,  Exodus,  Moses  and  the 
Decalogue  Legislation;  the  central  Doctrine 
and  regulative  Organum  of  Mosaism,  Balti- 
more, 1910. 

MouLTON,  W.  F. :  See  above,  Findlat. 

Mtsticism:  J.  MQhlethaler,  Die  Mystik  bei  Schopen^ 
hauer,  Berlin,  1910. 

Mtthology:  Florence  V.  Farmer,  Nature  Myths  of 
Many  Lands,  New  York,  1910. 
Symbolism  of  the  Bible  arid  of  Ancient  Literor 
ture  Generally,  Being  a  Study  in  Comparor 
tive  Mythology.  By  34  Expectans,  2  vols., 
Calcutta,  1910. 

Naturalism:  C.  R.  Chapman,  Naturalism  and  the 
Church,  Boston,  1910. 

Negro:  W.  Archer,  Through  Afro-America,  New 
York,  1910. 
W.  E.  B.  DuBois,  Efforts  for  Social  Betterment 
among  Negro  Americans;  Report  of  a  special 
Study  made  at  Atlanta  University  under  the 
Patronage  of  the  Trustees  of  the  John  F.  Slater 
Fund;  together  with  the  Proceedings  of  the 
14th  annual  Conference  for  the  Study  of  Negro 
Problems,  held  at  Atlanta  University  on  Tues- 
day, May  g4th,  1909,  Atlanta,  1910. 

Oesterlet,  W.  O.  E.:  The  Jewish  Doctrine  of 
Mediation,  London,  1910. 

Organization  of  Christianitt:  J.  A.  Kern,  A 
Study  of  Christianity  as  Organized,  its  Ideas 
and  forms,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  1910. 
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Bardbnhbwkb,  O.:  named  by  the  pope  apootolio 
prothonotary,  1910. 

Bbxr,  Q.:  became  ordinaryprofeflsor  of  Old  Testa- 
ment at  Heidelberg,  1009. 

Benham,  W.:  d.  at  London,  July  30,  1910. 

BossE,  F.:  became  first  librarian  in  the  Kaiser 
Wilhehn  Library  at  Posen,  1909. 

BowNE,  B.  P. :  d.  at  Brookline,  Mass.,  Apr.  1, 1910. 

BuDDE,  K.  F.  C. :  chosen  rector  of  the  University 
of  Marburg  for  1910-11. 

BuDEB,  P.  von:  retired  from  active  duties,  1910. 

Clemen,  C.  C:  became  extraordinary  professor  of 
comparative  religion  and  philosophy  of  religion 
at  Bonn,  1910. 

Ck>BB,  H.  N. :  d.  at  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  Apr.  17, 1910. 

Ck>NDER,  C.  R. :  d.  at  Cheltenham  (96  m.  w.n.w.  of 
London),  England,  Feb.,  1910. 

Day,  C.  O.:  d.  at  Andover,  Mass.,  Apr.  5,  1910. 

Deutbch,  S.  M.:  d.  at  Berlin,  Germany,  July  3, 
1909. 

DoBSCHUETZ,  E.  A.  A.  O.  A.  von:  became  profes- 
sor of  New-Testament  exegesis  at  Breslau, 
1910. 

DuBBS,  J.  H.:  d.  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Apr.  1,  1910. 

Duchesne,  L.:  Elected  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy,  1910 


Funs,  P.:  became  professor  of  New  Testament  at 
Halle,  1910. 

Qbxwing,  K.  M.  N.  J.:  became  professor  of  church 
history  at  Monster,  1909. 

QuNKEL,  J.  F.  H.:  became  professor  of  Old-Tes- 
tament exegesis  at  Giessen,  1907. 

Hammond,  E.  P.:  d.  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  Aug.  14, 
1910. 

Habnack,  K.  G.  a.:  retired  from  editorial  staff  of 
Theologi9che  Literaiurzeitungf  1910. 

HoLTZMANN,  H.  J.:  d.  at  Baden-Baden  Aug.  4, 
1910. 

Jambs,  W.:  d.  at  Chocorua,  N.  H.,  Aug.  26,  1910. 

Jessup,  H.  H.:  d.  at  Beirut,  Syria,  Apr.  28,  1910. 

JoBDAN,  H.  S.  A.:  became  extraordinary  professor 
of  church  history  and  patristics  at  Erlangen, 
1907. 

Kaxttzsch,  E.  F.:  d.  at  Halle  May  9,  1910. 

Ebopatbchek,  F.:  became  professor  of  systematic 
theology  at  Breslau,  1907. 

LoEHR,  M.:  became  professor  of  the  Old  Testament 
at  K5nigsberg,  1909. 

LoiST,  A.  F.:  became  professor  of  the  history  of  re- 
ligions. College  of  France,  Paris,  1909. 

McLaben,  a.:  d.  at  Edinbuigh  BCay  5,  1910. 

Mebbill,  S.:  d.  at  Fruitvale,  Cal.,  Jan.  22, 1909. 


ADDENDA  ET  CORRIGENDA 


Vol.  i.,  p.  103,  col.  2,  line  1:  Read  "  Concorresani  " 
for  "  Concoresenses." 

Vol.  i.,  p.  248,  col.  2,  line  19  from  bottom:  Add 
"  and  Succession,  Apostolic." 

Vol.  i.,  p.  276,  col.  2,  line  9:  Add  "  See  Paul  the 
Apostle,  I.,  1,  {  1." 

Vol.  ii.,  p.  62,  col.  2:  Insert  "  Bengel,  Ernst 
Gottlieb.  See  Tuebingen  School,  The 
Oldeb." 

Vol.  ii.,  p.  57,  col.  1,  line  26  from  bottom:  Read 
"  1887  "  for  "  1897." 

Vol.  ii.,  p.  69,  col.  2,  line  26:  Read  "  Sevres  "  for 
"  Paris." 

Vol.  ii.,  p.  144,  col.  1,  line  38:  Read  "  Notker  6  " 

for  "  NOTKER  4." 

Vol.  ill.,  p.  37,  col.  1,  line  18  from  bottom:  Read 
"  Oioreut®  "  for  "  Chorentce." 

Vol.  iii.,  p.  146,  col.  2:  Insert  **  Clericis  Laicos. 
See  Boniface  VIII." 

Vol.  iv.,  p.  163,  col.  2,  line  34:  Read  "  28  "  for 
"26";  ib.,  Ime  22  from  bottom:  Read 
"Time,  Biblical  Reckoning  of"  for 
"  Chronology." 

Vol.  v.,  p.  9,  col.  1,  line  23  from  bottom:  Read 
"  Shedd  "  for  "  Stead." 

Vol.  v.,  p.  62,  col.  2,  line  9  from  bottom:  Read 
^'  Feb.  10,  1900  "  for  "  May  4,  1896  ";  ib., 


line  4  from  bottom:   Read  "  1847-49  "  for 
"  1847." 

Vol.  v.,  p.  63,  col.  1,  line  9  from  bottom:  Read 
^'  Boston  "  for  "  Philadelphia  ";  ib.,  line  8 
from  bottom:  Read  "  Philadelphia "  for 
"  in  the  same  city." 

Vol.  v.,  p.  321,  col.  2,  line  2  from  bottom:  Read 
"  limbuiK  "  for  "  Limbursch." 

Vol.  v.,  p.  346,  col.  2,  lines  29-30:  Read  "  Lutherans, 
tne  article  Lutherans,  at  the  end "  for 
"  home  mission  .  .  .  Mission." 

Vol.  v.,  p.  466,  col.  2,  lines  12-14:  Read  "  or  what 
mav^  more  correctly,  be  called  their  forensic 
or  '^judicial '  sense,  that  is  putting  .  .  ." 

Vol.  vi.,  p.  23,  col.  1 :  Insert  "  International 
Apostolic  Holiness  Union.  See  Miscel- 
laneous Religious  Bodies,  13." 

Vol.  vi.,  p.  68,  col.  2,  line  14:  Read  "  Paleario  "  for 
"  Palerio." 

Vol.  vi.,  p.  163,  col.  2,  upper  boxhead:  Read 
"  Luke  "  for  "  John." 

Vol.  vi.,  p.  486,  col.  1 :  Insert  "  Light,  Friends  of. 
S^   Free    Congregations   in    Germany, 

Vol.  viii.,  p.  91,  col.  1 :  Insert:  "  Nazarene,  Church 
of  the.  See  Pentecostal  Church  of  the 
Nazabbns.'' 


LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS 


AbbroTiktlons  in  common  dm  or  wlf-eTident  tn  not  liiclt]d«d  bere.     For  addldoiud  Infomudoii  con- 
cerolDg  the  -works  liated,  see  toLL,  pp.  vIlL-xx.,  uidtbeapproprlateutlcleBln  thebody  of  the  work. 


LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS 


Ratin  to  pmtriitio  irorki  on  handH  or 

hanCln.  TartuUiui'i  Dt  vnmeripHimi, 
tbs  Prm  AaiiWfU  ol  Itsdbui,  tb* 
"  of  Epiphuiiiu.  elo. 

iardutD.     C^ntiliorum    aOtetio  ngia 


A.  BTuck.  KirAne—AidHi  OhiIkA- 
landM,  vol.  i..  Liiiwc  1904:  vol.  ii., 
19001   *ol-  lii-.  1908:  vol  iv..  1003 

SaaUiiektlot>adi4  far  ptetutafiliM**  Tka- 
ojiww  und  KinJu,  foluded  by  J.  J. 
HemK  3d  ad.  by  A.  Hauok,  Ltiiwc. 


a.(.ift  c. 

I  by  J.  Hscstnrtther,  i 

(.,  Fnibiuc,  1883-B3 


^...  ._  .  drr  kaOclitcMen  KirrJit, 
3  Tolt.,  Podarboni.  1907 
.    Hslriit,    Hitloin   dti   ordrti   i 
(WWi.  mieitra  «(  milHain;   8  vola.. 


HkatorY^  AUtouv.  JhiJtoria 

Binory  " 
.  Homilio.  Aomiliai,  "  bomily.  hos) 


J JabviM  (YkhwiM) 

J.4 Jnmul  AnoJiqu*,  Puff,  1822  wiq. 

AStatidatdBiblaDittionary.ed.U.Vf.Jt- 


Diftumary. . 
Jttt4.BRa.... 
Jmfld.  RwM^  . 
WOS 


J  at... 


Zrao*'.  N*w  York  »Dd°Laiid'oD!'"l's(w' 
P.     Jaff^     AiUioMuo     nrum     Otrwufn- 

sonuH.  0  voli..  B«rliD.  1804-73 
P.  Jafl6,  RtQota  jtoniiflcam  Romantrum 
.  .  .  ad    annim    /JW.    Berlin.     ISGl: 
U  ed.,  L«ip«io;  1881-88 
JmrmU  tf  Vu  Amrriam  Orimlat  Socitli/, 

New  Hkven,  1849  aqq. 
Jeunul  tf  BMioal  LUtratun  and  Bztgt- 
*u,  flrft  mppeuvd  ma  Jtmmat  of  Iht 
SocitHl  <4  BOHital  LiUralart  awt  £t«- 
pMit,  HiddlstDWu,  18B2-S8,  than  Bo^ 
.     ton,  1890  iqq. 

I  n»  JtaiA  Baeadirptdia,  13  voIl.  New 
'      York,  1001-06 

Tbe  aomUiMd  BUTkUve  of  the  Jslivut 
(Vahwin)  and  Elobiit 

jBr JenmUh 

Jo-pbu..  A»l . .  { '^™„''""'''"'    "AxtiQui'™   "'    t>* 
Joaephui.  Apiim  .FleTiiu  Joaaphui.  "  Agtiaat  Aplon  " 
JoMpbiu.    Lifi. . .  Life  of  Flnviiu  Joeephin 
Joeepbiui.    n'<r...FtaTiiu  JoM)pha^"Tba  JewuhWu" 
Joah   Joebus 

•"^^ 1      Lelpelo.  1876  eqq. 

>»D  i  Tkt   Jeauh   QuofUrl)/   Rtvita,    London, 

'*"* i       ISBS  •qq. 

*i>  JO  SJourryi  of  Qt*  Rot/id  Atiatic  Societu,  Loo- 

■'*'** 1      don.  1834  >Qq. 

JnlieD,   Hull-         I  J.    Julinn,     A    Dtctionaru    of   Ilvnnaltii)!/. 

mIaw }      reriHd  edition.  London.  1907 

KAT SeeSthrwler 


XL.. 


irehentfiifum, 
Bd.,  by  J.  HentearCIher  uid  P.  Ksuli 
lavof...  Fr-iburg,  1882-1903 
,    KrllKer.    Hwtorj,   qf   Earlu  Ckriiti 


I  K.    Knunbuhe 


<  Firil  Tlir 
7 
Oetchichte    der   bt/ran- 


Labbe.  Concilia  < 


ampliimma  aJlKlia.  31  vols.,  Flofpntt 
nnJ  Vonice,  IT5&-B8 

t , p...      I  J.  Laniian,  EtdaimUtal  Hittorv  of  In- 

Lanigjn.  Bed.     J      ,„^»    j^,  „u^  Cmtan,.  4  vote..  Dub- 


LoTwu,  iXfQ 

LXX 

IHmo  

II  Haco 

Uu,    A'oea    ed- 


Hann,  Concilia. 


Lvritlciu 

P.    Llebtenbarger,    Bnendopldi*   dM  •«■ 

tnou  Tdioitim*.  13  roii..  Parii,  I8TT- 

1883 

'im  im  i^M^Mirr.' 
,Tha  Septua^t 


KAJdUaowt- 
leTlinri887 


IwAo,  1 


t,  Ronu.  18Z5-3B 


Uu.    Strtflermn  i 
""^'"   '"  voH..  Rome, 

R.  C.  Hann.  Uhi  i/  tt<  Popn  in  lAe 
Bart)!  MidiBt  Apm,  London.  1902  aqq. 

a.  D.  Uangi.  JaiKftirum  nnnliomm 
coltvtio  noKi,  31  vola,,  Flonnoa  and 
Veniw,  1728 

Mallhew 

Honuminla  Gtrmania  Milarira.  ed.  G.  H. 
Peru  and  othern  Hanover  and  Ber- 
lin, 1826  «qq.     The  foUowlDR  abbrevis- 

■ubwctiona  of  Ihis  work:  AnL.  Aniioui- 

loTti  ajitupiiMMimi.   "'oidMl  Wnlera"; 
CAron,  TBiB..  Chrmiat  minora.  "  Lawr 


lata,  ■■  Letl*™  ";  Cat 
Qala  poniiftcum  RoTnan 
of  Che  Pope,  of  Homo' 


oruTn.  "  Deedfl 
'L^i' dt  file 


JMta  ";  Bcript.  rer.  Langob..  i>mptont 
rtrvm  Lorwobonftainim  tt  llalicamm. 
"  Wiitar*  on  Lombard  and  Itaiiaa 
aubjeoU":    Script,  rer.  Mtm.,  Scrip- 


SubjMt 


atPL. . . . 

H8.,  MSS. 
Muraton.  Scrip- 


!H.   H.  Uilman,   Hitlorv  V  (■ahn  Ciri*- 
Ndnjtu.  InduJirto  (Aal  of  tit     opei  to 
.  .  .Hichcla*    v..    8    vols.,      jjndon. 
iseo-ei 
C.  Uiibt.  Qiuttan  nr  Gadiiehit  da  Pap*t- 
tumi  und  dtt  rOmitdun  Kallwlicitnua, 
TQbingea.  1901 
)  J.  P.  Hiflnt^  Palnloeia  cumu  comnUtui, 
1      HTiu  OneoL  ltt2  voIi.,  Pans,  lSfi7-«6 
j  J.  P.  UJADe,  Patnloffiit  curtui  armnUtua, 
1      mrittlaHna.  221  voli..  Paria,  1844-M 
.  .Uaaiueript.  HaniucripU 
I L.  A.  Muiatori.  Serum  llalicanm  trip- 
}     toTM,  28  vol*..  1723-Gl 
INtuet  ATcMt  drr  OtttUtduitt  Qr  atttri 


Neandar,  Clai-)' 
Han  ChyrA..\ 

Neh J 

Nioaron.  Uf- 


Nialaan.  Pa-paeu .  j 
Nippold.  Papacy. 
NKZ 


idax.  Boalon.  1872-81 

R.   P.   Nieeron.   Mtmoim  pour  , 
VhitUfirt  da  hotnma  HaMrtt  . 
vols..  Paris,  1729-4S 
(F.  K.  Niabeo,  Hittorg  nf  l\i  Pc 


ins." 

3  F.  NippofdVrfte  Papacy  in  tlu  NinctccnA 

I      Cenlurv,  New  York,  1900 

J  Neut  kirMidit  ZciUckrift,  Ltipaio,   1800 

)  W.    Nowack.    LehHmch    der    htbrOitAen 
I      ArrhOaloeit,  2  vola..  Frelbuis,  1S94 
.  DO  place  of  publication 
(  Tht  Nic«nt  and  PoiUNiosm  FoArrM.  lit 
<      nriea.  14vola.,NewYork,188T-92:  2d 
aerlea.  14  Tola..  New  York,  1890-1900 


Nnmbua 


UST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS 


r,  a  -a  i  Ordo    mmeU    BmMeU,    "  Order    □(   St. 

O.  T Old  ToiUniBtit 

OTJC 8m  Hmith 

F Priaitly  domunnit 

iL.  PMtor,  n*  HMarv  tf  Ac  Pept  fnm 
At  Clot  q/  At  Muldit  Ann.  8  vols., 
Ltmdoa,  I^l-IMS 
BD  .  )  Pa*va  ted— la  AieUtuna,  ad.  J.  A.  Qiln, 

'^"^ 1      S4  vola.,  LandoD,  1S3S-46 

PEF njaatina  ExplocmUoB  Fund 

I  Pet FinI  Emrtb  of  feut 

II  Prt Bw»sd  Eiidnl*  of  FM«t 

I  B.  PbtinB,  Linl  tf  At  Pimtfrom  .  .  . 
FlMink,  Fapaa. .  J.      Ongort  VII.  lo  .  .  .  i>aid  //..  2  vol*,. 

f      London,  n.d. 
PluT.  BM.  nul... Pliny.  Aufurvi  nafuralii 

"*'*" 1      inert*.  BeiUn,  1896 

Pro* ProTOrbi 

ft Pulnu 

Bsoj  iPTottrdinat    of    Oii    Sarittii    aj    Biblical 

'^"'* ■  1      Artfcw&uv,  London.  1880  Kiq. 

d-T..  qQ.T.. . ,., .    .ouod  C4u<p)  nde.  "  vhich  tm  " 

R»Bk*  Poiw. .  .  I      3  vol«..  London.  1008 

RDM Rmrue  det  drux  mondtt.  Puii.  1S31  iqq. 

JIS Bee  Hauck-Henos 

Baieh.  Oooi-  jF..RKth.SdKt  DocumenlMlUuilraHneMt- 
mtiilt idiatataad  Mcdim  Hitlmi,  Landan.  lOOG 

aSJ lUmt  da  ttudf  i«tva,  Puin.  1880  Kiq- 

Bettb-fc  XD. . ,  ,      fc,^  3  :^;  G6ltoi^l84e^8 

BW Book  of  RiBTelatian 

BiTB  J  Bmt  dt    I'hiibdrt  dtt  rriiciant.    Parin. 

""" 1      1880Mq. 

(E.  C.  Rii^uudHio,  Alphab^cai  Subjret  In- 
dix  and  Irtdtx  Bna/dopardia  la  Prriod- 
ital  Artida  on  Rdigian.  1890-B9.  New 
VortlBOT 
Af*k»>«  r:wm\ ..    t  A.  L.  Rjchter.  hmrh\ifh  drg  kaOvAurhen 
Sr^^^^l      ""^    rva„0^i.Atn    Kinl^tchU.    8lh 

™™ (      *d.  by  W.  K«hl,  Leipsic,  ISfifl 

BotwuDD,  A  t.  f  E.  Robinson,  ^ibiicot  EtttnTcliu  in 
HordkeK,  uidj  Poliifirw,  Bonon,  1841,  Hnd  /ifn- 
Aotir  Ra-\  Biblical  RanrriAtt  in  /■oJ^ilint,  3d  ed. 
mtBrdtm [     of  tbe  whole,  3  vain..  1867 

]Mtii»JNarK.  .1    "Wiilorj.  Svoli'..  Boslon!'lBS4-(»^'™'' 
BobiDKin      mnd  (J.  B.  RobinHm.  and  C.  A.  Besrd.  DtnlnB- 

VnmiA.Modtrni     mrnl  of  Uodtm  Europt.  3  vols..  Boiton, 

Etiropt I      1907 

Rom EpiiUe  lo  the  lUinuuu 

BTP ^'^niJu^'^  "  *  '**-^*^ 

B.V Baviwd  V«r^o  (of  tbe  Engluh  Bible) 

ame MKiitum,  "  eentnry  " 

I  Sun I  SuDiwI 

II  Sun 11  Samuel 

ggjl  ISiUir^ditriait  dtr  Btrlintr    Afaulniu, 

IF.  Hu  Holler  W  otben.   Tltt  Sacnd 

sag ■{     Baokt  of  At  BaM.  Oxford,  1879  *qq., 

I     tiA.  ilvui.,  I90i 

iSamiBmAtofAaOldTalammH"  Rain- 
bow Bible ''),  LdpaB.  London,  and 
Baltimon.  18M  Hiq. 

"%^JF*™'™-^     volii.-iv.,vi.,vii.NewYork,lBS2-92 

^-""^ (     *Dl.T.,2parto.byD.  8.  HchaH.  190T-10 

SitmB.  CTttd,. . .  j      3  ^i^_  ^^  yj,^^_  1877-8* 

I E.  Schrader,  CurtAfmn  /uinplioiu  and 
Sohnder.  cor.  .{      At   Old    Tetlamtnt.    2  vola.,    London. 

f      I8SS-8S 
a.j,_  j„    r  I V    t  ^  fiehrmder.  i>ia  JCniinKAriTlm  urul  do* 
Sebnder,  A.d  T  .  j      ^j^,  r*rtiii«nA  2  »oU. .  Berlin.  1902-03 
Sefandv.  KB...\     ^  ,^    g,^^   1B8»-1901 

(K  BohOret.  OacAtcAle  dri  jodiidim 
Valkf  im  ZrifaJtrryaniCAniti,  4tb«d., 
3mIi.,Leipac.  t902«qq.:  Eng.  trantl.,  6 
vda..  New  York,  ISQl 

Seripl .  .  .Scriplortt.  "  writ*™" 

Seiivener.  I  F.  H.  A.  Scrivener,  IntrodaetionlaNea  Tlt- 

Introduetion  . .  \     tamml  CnHdtm.  4th  ed..  London.  18B4 

Sent SenltnUa,  "  Sentence*  " 

8.  J Soeitlat  Jetu.  "  Society  of  J«Bua  " 

S3fA J  SiUunaitrniAU     der     Manditntr     Aka- 

1     dnnu,  UunJch.  1860  iqq. 

Smith,  JTiMft.!^  ■  ■[      gart^  Anbia.  London.  1903 


Smilh.OWC...)'"    It..  Smith,   T'A.OW  rMtamml  in  f^ 

>      Jemth  Church,  London,  1892 
Smith.  PmAita    (W-  K-  Smith.  PrnphtU  of  Inatl  .  .  .  U 
Bmiiu,  1-mviun.  j      ^^  ^.  ^^  Ctntury.  London,  1895 
Smith,     S*I.     of  ,  W.    R.  Bmitb.   AeTitnon   q/  lAi  ^cn<if«, 

Son [      London.  1S94 

n  p  n  IT  t  Sodaiy  for  the  Promotion  ol  Christian 

^•^■^■>^ )      Knowledge 

o  p  n  t  Soraaty  tor  the  Pfopaeation  of  the  Gospel 

°-'^-'^ i      in  Poreigo  Parta 


V  York.  1905 


J   E,   H.   McNeal, 

-    Midiaml    HM 


ITheu...  _  _ 

11  Tb*** Second  Epietle  to  lbs  ThHsalauians 

Ti,T  ]  ThtologiidM  Tijdichri/I.  Amslerdun  and 

""    ]      Leydpn.  18B7Bqq. 


ITim... 
II  Tim. . 


tiida. 


iTheolooiu^tr  Jahrethvnchl.  Leipaic. 
1887.  Fraibure.  1888,  Brunswick, 
1897,  Berlin.  1898  sqq. 


Ucolini,   Thfau 


ThiAiigitAt     Quarlaltdvitl.     TabiiM(«B. 

J,  A.  fiobiuoD,  Ttxtt  and  Staditt, 
Camhridce,  1891  Kiq. 

Tranaodiana  iJ  Oit  Saathi  of  BiUicoJ 
AreAoolofrv.  London.  1872  aqq. 

llttoloeitckt  Studita  und  KHMtn.  Ham- 
bun.  1826  aqq. 

Ttxit  und  Umtrtuthimgen  nir  OocAicM* 
dir  aUthrittlidim  LUImtvr,  ed.  O.  von 
^  ' '  Hamaek,    Laipiio. 


ISS2iaq. 


■Old 


Teatamect  " 
Wattanbaeh,         J^'  Watteohach.  DtntocWond*  Getdiithlt- 

^*^ I      ShftA".  1893-94;  7tb''ed!.  1904^q.      ' 

j  I.  Wellhauaen.  Rala  arabitdien  Heidan- 
I      tvmt,  Berliii.  18S7 

iJ.  Weltiiauaen.  Pnltgomma  lOTOttdadUi 
<  ItraiU,  eth  td..  Berlin,  1909,  Eng. 
f     tnnal..  Edinbunh,  188S 

Atvrinlaait.      Leipdo, 


''* 1    188*48,  B 


Zahn.  Einifi-         {      mmtTsded.,  Leipiic  1907:  Eng.  tniiBl.. 
luna  .  .  .......  I      Introduction   Ut  Che    Nevf   ""    ..._.« 

[      vols..  Edinbur^.  1909 

IT.     Zahn.     OeiehiiAti    dtt    i „ 

Zahn.  Kaaon... .  )      lichen  Kanont,  2  vol*,,  Ldpuc.  1888-92 

iZtUtdiriit  /at  dit  altlettammllifAe  ITii- 

ZAT-ir 1      tenKhafU  Qieasen,  IBBl  aqq. 

7n,r  }  Ziiltduift/Ordtuitehm  AUtrllHimiinddeut- 

^"*'' 1      KhtUttntvr.  Berlin,  1876 »qq. 

I  ZtUtehHJt  dtf  dtuttAtn  morgtnl&nditchtn 

ZDMO )      OaHOnAo/'t.  Leipuc.  1847  aqq. 

ZDP  iZriltdaitl  /Or  druticht   Philataeit.  HmUa, 

ZDPV j  ZtiUch^l''df    deulK^en    PolMtino-Ptr- 

1      tint.  Leipae,  1878  aqq. 

Zeefa Zecbariah 

Zeph Zephuuah 

IZ>v!icWl  /Or   die  hitloritdu    Thtfitool4, 
ZHT <      published      niecesmvely      at      Ltopso, 

I      Hambuii.  and  Gotha.  1832~7G 
■rp/j  jZeiltchriSt  fitr  KircAtngmdtichte,   Ootha, 

**•' )       1878  sqq. 

jg-B  \  Zeitechrifl /Or  KirdimredU,    Berlin,  TO- 

1      bin«en.  Freiburg.  1981  aga. 

J  ZtUedirifl  for  katholitche  7%eoliioie.  Imu- 


ZKT. 

^ga/  i Zeiitchr^ifiir  kvMi 

Zf/TW 


-^^-.,-,^   _..   -. jchidl  vnd 

.       .sirddicha  Leben,  Leipsic.  1880-S9 

J  ZeiUchrifl  far  dit  neuleMamenttiche  Wia- 

I     itnidiafl.  Giesaen.  1900  sqq. 

7PK-  \Zeittehrilt  /arPrnUtlanlirmutundKirdie. 

^'^'^ )      ErUneen,  1838-76 

i  Ziilichrifl  far  iciiitnichaldirhe  Theolocit. 

ZWT i      Jana,  1858-60,  Halle.  1881-87,  Leipaic. 


SYSTEM  OF  TRANSLITERATION 


The  following  system  of  transliteration  has  been  used  for  Hebrew 


K  =  '  or  omitted  at  the 

r  =  z 

beginning 

of  a 

word. 

n  =  t 

3  =  b 

D  = 

a  =  bh  or  b 

i  =  y 

a  =  g 

3  =  k 

a  =  gh  or  g 

3  =  kh  or  k 

^  =  d 

h  =  i 

n  =  dh  or  d 

D  =  m 

n  =  h 

i  =  n 

1  =  w 

D  =  8 

i 

D 

n 


p 

ph  or  p 

? 

«^ 

r 

8 

8h 

t 

thort 


The  vowels  are  transcribed  by  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  without  attempt  to  indicate  quantity  or  quality.  Arabic 
aud  other  Semitic  langtiages  are  transliterated  according  to  the  same  system  as  Hebrew.  Qreek  is 
written  with  Roman  characters,  the  common  equivalents  being  used. 


KEY  TO  PRONUNCIATION 


When  the  pronunciation  is  self-evident  the  titles  are  not  respelled ;  when  by  mere  division  and  accen- 
tuation it  can  be  shown  sufficiently  clearly  the  titles  have  been  divided  into  syllables,  and  the  accented 
syllables  indicated. 

0    as    in    not 


a 

as  in 

sofa 

a 

<i  « 

arm 

a 

i<  « 

at 

& 

<i  If 

fare 

e 

«  tt 

pen* 

6 

U    tt 

fate 

• 

1 

«    <f 

ttn 

t 

l<  tt 

machine 

0 

tt  tt 

obey 

tt    n 


no 


6    "    "    nor 
u    '••     "     full* 
a    "     "    rule 


tt     It 


tt     tt 


but 
bum 


01    "     «    pine 


QU 


tt    tt 


out 


ei    •*    "    oil 
ia    "     '*    few 


iu        as  in  duration 
c  =  k    "    "    cat 
eh         "    "    church 
cw  =  qu  as  in  ^ueen 
dh  (th)    "  "  the 
f  "  "  fancy 


g(hard) 


tt  tt 


go 


H  "  "  \och  (Scotch) 

hw  (wh)  "  "  why 


j  "   "  ;aw 


'  In  aooented  syllables  only ;  In  unacwented  syllables  It  approximates  tbe  sound  of  e  In  over.    Tbe  letter  n,  with  a  dot 
beneath  It,  Indicatn  tbe  sound  of  n  as  In  ink.    Nasal  n  (as  In  Frencb  words)  is  rendered  n. 
*  In  Qerman  and  Frencb  names  tt  approximates  tbe  sound  of  u  In  dune. 


THE  NEW  SCHAFF-HERZOG 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  RELIGIOUS  KNOWLEDGE 


MORALITY,  MORAL  LAW. 

The  Kantian  Basis  ({  1). 

His  Results  (S  2). 

Schleiermacher's  Basis  ({  3). 

Relation  of  Morality  to  Moral  Law  ({  4). 

Conclusion  ({  5). 

To  establish  a  clear  distinction  between  these 
tenns  and  their  relation  to  one  another,  it  is  best  to 
start  with  the  treatment  of  the  subject  by  Kant 
and  Schleiermacher.  According  to 
I.  The  Kant's  system  of  critical  rationalism, 
Kantian  to  found  morals  on  true  principles 
Basis.  morality  must  be  derived  from  the 
general  conception  of  a  reasonable 
being.  It  must  then  be  developed  as  a  pure  philoso- 
phy or  metaphysics  to  be  applied  to  man.  Previ- 
ous attempts  to  establish  the  principles  of  moral- 
ity failed  either  because  they  were  purely  empirical 
or,  when  rational,  lacked  the  critical  element. 
Kant's  Grundlegung  zur  Metaphysik  der  Sitien 
(Riga,  1785)  and  Kritik  der  praktiachen  Vemunft 
(1788)  contain  his  contribution  to  the  subject. 
Naturally  there  were  systems  of  moral  law  before 
Kant's  time  and  moral  legislators  of  all  kinds,  but 
the  content  of  moral  prescriptions  had  been  de- 
rived from  nature,  custom,  or  arbitrary  will.  Man 
had  indeed  established  himself  as  deciding  moral 
questions  on  the  basis  of  the  individual  conscience, 
but  Kant  in  his  critical  analysis  of  the  power  of 
reason  first  recognized  the  secret  of  morality.  The 
essence  of  moral  legislation  which  he  discovered 
was  legislation  by  self.  An  act  is  moral  which  the 
will  imposes  upon  itself  in  the  consciousness  that 
the  maxim  which  it  is  following  in  any  particular 
case  can  be  erected  into  a  universal  law.  Such  acts 
are  recognized  as  duty  and  done  as  duty.  Man  in 
giving  moral  commands  to  himself  plays  the  r61e 
of  both  ruler  and  subject.  The  law  once  accepted 
must  be  followed  even  against  man's  will,  neither 
threats  nor  flattery  can  be  brought  into  relation 
with  it.  That  will  is  good  which  fulfils  duty  on  ac- 
count of  duty's  sake,  recognizing  it  as  a  principle  of 
application.  Universal  and  necessary  elements 
condition  morality,  so  the  moral  law  is  like  the  law 
of  nature,  but  it  expresses  a  necessity  without 
force.  It  is  an  imperative  act  of  will,  not  hypo- 
thetical but  categorical,  valid  under  all  conditions. 
But.  applicable  only  to  a  reasonable  being,  it  is  not 
possible  without  freedom.  This  character  of  free- 
dom established  a  plaoe  for  morality  in  a  world  dif- 
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ferent  from  that  occupied  by  the  phenomenal  world 
with  its  subjection  of  things  to  causal  relations. 
As  autonomous  morality  is  a  fact,  so  freedom  is  a 
fact.  Man  has  an  empirical  character  as  a  natural 
being  subject  to  the  causal  system  of  nature,  but 
he  is  also  an  intelligent  being  belonging  to  a  moral 
supersensible  world  that  proves  its  existence  in  no 
way  more  clearly  than  by  the  fact  of  man's  freedom. 
But  this  reality  can  not  be  established  by  psy- 
chological analysis  or  historical  investigation.  The 
moral  law  and  all  that  it  involves  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  method  of  transcen- 
2.  His  dental  criticism.  The  world  of  phe- 
Results.  nomena  must  be  critically  penetrated 
imtil  the  a  priori  element  of  reason  is 
sought  and  found;  this  is  the  element  that  makes 
the  objects  of  the  phenomenal  world  moral.  But 
the  principle  of  morality  is  a  formal  one  as  it  ap- 
pears in  the  categorical  imperative.  It  must  be 
applied  to  persons,  wills,  and  aims,  and  takes  the 
practical  form  of  acts  done  in  such  a  way  that  the 
individual  uses  humanity  in  his  own  person,  as  in 
the  person  of  every  other  individual,  always  as  an 
end,  never  simply  as  a  means.  As  to  the  relation 
established  by  Kant  between  morality  and  religion, 
he  rejects  all  eudemonistic  elements,  such  as  those 
which  regard  happiness  as  a  motive  for  action. 
But  a  moral  final  end  must  be  accepted,  so  the 
postulates  of  the  practical  reason  for  the  existence 
of  God  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul  are  intro- 
duced. By  immortality  and  God,  he  establishes 
an  effect  adequate  to  the  general  exercise  of  the 
moral  law.  It  becomes  a  necessity  of  reason  to  as- 
sume a  power,  the  supreme  cause  of  nature  and 
the  moral  creator  of  the  world.  In  this  way  man's 
duties  are  recognized  as  divine  conunands.  With- 
out God  as  the  moral  creator  and  law-giver,  knowl- 
edge and  action,  even  that  willed  freely  by  man, 
remains  aimless  and  incomplete.  This  was  Kant's 
reply  to  the  riddle — man  autonomous  in  the  midst 
of  the  world  with  the  duty  of  making  out  of  it  his 
moral  world.  The  recognition  of  the  categorical 
imperative,  or  moral  law,  makes  man  a  moral 
being.  The  accommodation  of  his  character  to 
the  law  is  virtue.  Evil  is  the  constant  tendency 
to  transgress  the  law,  but  there  is  hope  for  an  un- 
ending progress.  Kant  considered  that  his  system 
was  essentially  Christian,  since  the  precepts  of  the 
Gospel  recognize  a  perfection  not  to  be  reached  by 
any  creature,  yet  offering  a   model  to  which  man 
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could  approximate.  Even  the  most  difficult  parts 
of  his  teaching,  that  dealing  ^dth  the  intelligible 
world,  intelligible  character,  and  freedom  have 
a  remarkable  relationship  to  the  morality  of  the 
Gospels.  His  system  approached  also  German 
popular  morality  through  its  rational  character, 
its  dualistic  basis,  and  its  attention  to  practical 
problems. 

Schleiermacher  moves  in  a  thoroughly  different 
world.  He  deals  with  moral  being,  moral  impulse, 
moral  feeling,  moral  activity,  and,  above  all,  moral 
process.  Nature  becomes  reason  and  reason,  nature. 
The  highest  good  is  the  imity  of  reason  and  nature, 

so  there  exists  no  specific  difference 

3.  Schleier-  between  natural  law  and  moral  law. 

macher's    Over  against  natural  law  stands  not 

Basis.       the  moral  law  but  the  law  of  reason, 

but  a  distinction  is  not  made  between 
what  happens  and  what  ought  to  happen.  The 
moral  law  is  the  law  given  by  reason  itself,  respect 
for  the  law  determines  it  to  be  the  law.  This  in- 
ternal recognition  is  of  more  importance  than  the 
external  act;  it  is  the  real  element  of  moral  being, 
in  which  the  phenomenal  act  may  share  more  or 
less  completely.  The  moral  law  is  a  law  then  that 
determines  being,  not  simple  obligation ;  morality  is 
the  being  or  becoming  demanded  by  this  law.  The 
first  stage  has  been  entered  upon,  but  the  transforma- 
tion of  reason  into  nature  is  not  yet  completed.  The 
question  arises  whether  the  subject  of  this  being  or 
becoming  is  man  alone.  Schleiermacher  is  not  an 
individualist.  The  morality  of  the  individual  man  is 
only  a  part  of  the  morality  of  the  collective  per- 
son, the  family,  the  State,  the  Church.  It  is  wrong, 
he  says,  to  make  the  individual  the  subject  and  the 
substratimi  of  moral  life.  Man's  acts  can  not  be 
isolated;  individuals  are  to  be  regarded  as  organs 
and  symbols  of  reason  which  really  deal  with  the 
whole  of  nature.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  God, 
who  is  the  cause  of  the  opposition  between  reason 
and  nature,  is  not  himself  the  subject  of  the  moral 
process.  It  will  be  seen  that  Schleiermacher's  dis- 
cussion of  morality  takes  up  exactly  that  sphere 
and  occupies  those  interests  which  were  entirely 
neglected  by  Kant.  The  field  of  history  is  made 
the  field  of  ethical  investigation.  Schleiermacher's 
ethics,  therefore,  must  be  regarded  as  being  a  re- 
ligious philosophy,  a  discussion  of  civilization,  a 
view  of  the  world  and  its  progress,  as  much  as  a 
system  of  morality.  He  treats  the  subject  as  an 
organio  whole.  Moral  predicates  are  associated 
with  the  phenomenal  world,  with  its  things  and  its 
processes.  Anything  which  can  serve  its  special  end 
can  be  called  good,  can  have  a  value.  This  exten- 
sion of  the  application  of  the  term  morality  to 
finite  being  under  the  power  of  reason  leads  really 
to  HegePs  position  by  which  all  being  is  found  to 
be  reasonable,  in  whose  system  ethics  has  properly 
no  place.  The  highest  good  is,  according  to  Schleier- 
macher, the  unity  of  the  being  of  reason  in  nature. 
It  comes  into  consciousness  only  through  the  mu- 
tual relations  of  all  examples  of  good.  He  shows 
remarkable  power  in  bringing  together  for  this  pur- 
pose the  whole  of  life  in  its  various  concrete  forms. 
Elementary  moral  conceptions  are  prior  to  the 
conception  of  morality.     The  activity  of  the  form- 


ative functions,  as  in  friendship,  hospitality,  com- 
munity of  class  interest,  produces  an  identity  of 
type  seen  in  all.  He  gave  a  wider  significance  to 
Christian  ethics  than  was  accorded  to  it  in  philo- 
sophic  systems.  For  him  it  meant  the  orderly  ar- 
rangement of  rules  by  which  the  member  of  the 
Christian  Church  directs  his  life.  Without  experi- 
ence no  moral  rule  is  possible.  In  regard  to  relig- 
ion, he  insisted  on  the  full  independence  of  religion 
from  morality.  As  distinguished  from  Kant,  his 
view  of  the  ethical  element  in  facts  had  a  broader 
horizon,  but  the  obligatory  element  in  morality 
seems  to  be  dissolved  in  the  study  of  its  static 
relations. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  Kant  supplies  a  more 
important  and  purer  type  of  ethical  knowledge. 
Kant  is  normative  where  Schleiermacher  is  de- 
scriptive. Apart  from  Kant's  formulation  of  the 
categorical  imperative,  ethical  inter- 
4.  Relation  est  finds  itself  without  a  guiding  prin- 
of  Morality  ciple  in  the  wide  survey  of  moral 
to  Moral  values,  powers,  and  aims.  The  con- 
Law,  ception  of  duty  is  all-important,  and 
without  moral  autonomy  duty  is  im- 
possible. Moreover,  the  character  of  duty  can  not 
be  decided  by  investigating  its  origin,  its  necessary 
character  is  not  related  with  its  historical  mani- 
festations. History  has  established  the  right  of  this 
autonomous  treatment,  but  it  does  not  explain  the 
secret.  After  all  biological,  psychological,  and  so- 
ciological methods  of  investigation  have  been  drawn 
upon,  that  very  factor  without  which  the  whole 
moral  world  can  not  be  grasped  at  all  is  still  left 
in  obscurity.  The  problem  of  freedom  can  not  be 
solved  in  this  way,  for  in  the  sphere  of  natural  law 
there  is  no  freedom.  Nobody  has  brought  out  this 
contrast  better  than  Kant,  who  insisted  upon  the 
natural  capacity  of  the  human  will  to  lay  down 
moral  laws  for  itself.  On  the  bosis  of  these  laws 
freely  given  there  arises  a  realm  of  good  persons, 
voluntarily  true  to  duty,  setting  no  other  law  for 
themselves  than  what  can  be  a  maxim  for  their 
neighbors  also.  Kant's  moral  man  is  not  the  indi- 
vidual man,  but  the  universal  man.  This  capacity 
of  laying  down  the  moral  law  in  universal  terms 
can  not  be  drawn  out  by  some  mysterious  power 
from  within;  it  depends  on  education,  on  instruc- 
tion of  every  kind.  Philosophy  and  history  must 
contribute  their  share,  especially  history.  But  a 
clear  idda  of  what  morality  is  must  exist  before  the 
matter  supplied  by  history  can  be  justly  discrim- 
inated. Is  there  not  in  this  a  danger  of  simple  rela- 
tivism? Is  not  to  comprehend  everything  to  par- 
don everything?  So  one  sees  in  monism  how  the 
distinction  between  good  and  evil  is  faint  or  passes 
away  altogether.  The  only  solution  is  in  practise. 
The  constant  exercise  of  the  feeling  of  duty  with 
its  practical  discrimination  leads  to  virtue.  Chris- 
tian morality  is,  in  the  first  place,  autonomous,  de- 
pendent on  nothing  outside  of  it.  The  morality  of 
Jesus  and  of  Paul  is  concerne<l  with  the  inner  man, 
is  deep,  pure,  and  true.  Its  exprassion  is  conditioned 
by  the  prevalent  ideas  of  the  time  as  is  seen  in  the 
eschatological  expectations  of  the  early  Christians. 
The  characteristics  of  Roman  Catholic  morality  are 
its  dependence  on  authority  and  its  casuistic  develop- 
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ment.    It  is  obvious  that  in  the  absence  of  inde- 
pendence man  ceases  to  be  a  moral  being.    So  the 
surrender  of  one's  moral  freedom  from  pious  motives 
is  evil.    The  same  criticism  must  be  based  on  the 
absolute  dependence  of  Protestants  on  the  actual 
letter  of  the  Bible.     In  the  scientific  sense  this  is  im- 
moral, it  violates  the  freedom  of  the  Christian  man. 
The  English  word  morality  is  connected  with  the 
Latin  moa,  "  cxistom."    The  German  Sitie  contains 
the  same  idea,  since  it  means  "  man- 
5.  Con-     ner  of  Ufe,"  "  usage  "  in  a  general  ex- 
clusion,    ternal  sense,  or  refers  to  an  internal 
characteristic.     Thus  it  appears  that 
in  wide  circles  the  customary  is  regarded  as  the 
good  and  the  proper,  morality  therefore  meaning 
what  is  accepted   through  the  force  of  custom, 
hardly  to  be  differentiate  from  habit.    Naturally 
these  traditional  customs  can  be  good  or  bad,  but 
in  their  origin  they  are  natural;   without  the  force 
of  custom  social  institutions,  such  as  the  family 
and  the  State,   are  incomprehensible.     In  these 
forms,  of  course,  morality  is  at  work,  but  custom 
does  not  make  morality.     Through  processes  of 
change  the  old  and  the  new  custom  contend  for  the 
mastery.     Forms  of  morality  or  inunorality  come 
into  question  in  these  processes  only  from  the  fact 
that  the  persons  who  take  part  in  them  are  by  na- 
ture moral  beings.    It  is  through  morality  that  the 
individual  man  emancipates  himself  from  custom, 
establishes  his  freedom,  and  creates  a  place  where 
be  can  l^islate  by  himself  for  himself  so  far  as  his 
conduct  is  concerned.     In  the  ethics  of  the  New 
Testament  the  word  "  old  "  is  almost  always  used 
interchangeably  with  bad  and  new  is  equivalent  to 
good;   in  dogma,  with  its  acknowledgment  of  orig- 
inal sin,  bad  is  anterior  to  good.    Doth  Jesus  and 
Paul,  in  their  contests  with  old  traditions  and  old 
customs,  were  contending  for  the  sphere  of  free- 
dom.   Yet  a  revolutionary  attitude  against  custom 
such  as  is  foimd  in  Rousseau  and  in  the  whole  ro- 
mantic school  up  to  Nietzsche  has  no  absolute 
moral  worth  in  itself.    The  question  is  complicated, 
old  customs  give  way,  but  custom  itself  does  not 
disappear,  novel  teachings  and  novel  practises  be- 
come themselves  customs,  as  is  seen  in  the  case  of 
the  Social  Democratic  party  in  Germany  with  its 
daim  not  only  to  erect  a  political  program  but  to 
control  the  details  of  the  life  of  its  Individual  mem- 
bers.    Advocates  of  the  new  may,  besides,  easily 
confuse  ethical  with  esthetic  interests.    It  must  be 
remembered,    too,    that  traditions   which  at   one 
time  possess  a  moral  value  may  lose  that  character 
if  they  are  not  sincerely  appropriated  by  those  who 
maintain  them.    Custom  is  not  the  source  of  mo- 
rality, but  it  is  the  ground  on  which  morality  can 
work.    The  Church  above  all  is  an  institution  which 
creates  custom;    but  in  its  reformed  Evangelical 
type  it  is  bound  to  adhere  to  its  original  claim  and 
purpose  of  giving  the  freest  play  in  custom  to  mo- 
rality.    In  popular  usage,  the  word  morality  has 
come  to  have  a  restricted  sense.     Associations  for 
improving  morality  have  brought  up  practical  prob- 
lems and    nunaerous  proposals  for  solving  them. 
There  is  only  one  morahty,  the  self-legislation  of  a 
personah'ty   under  the  control  of  the  categorical 
imperative.      Practical  questions,  no  matter  how  | 


novel  they  may  be,  can  be  answered  only  under  the 
influence  of  the  old  ethics.  For  each  person  moral 
freedom  is  decisive;  and  similarly  for  the  entire 
social  whole  and  its  conduct  as  a  whole,  which  is 
nothing  but  the  working  together  of  moral  in- 
dividual decisions.  See  Ethics;  and  Moralists, 
British.  (Martin  Radb.) 
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Wentscher.  Ethik,  2vo\s.,  Leipsic,  1902-05;  B.  Bauch.  Luther 
und  Kant,  Berlin.  1904;  H.  Cohen.  Ethik  dea  reinen  Willena, 
Berlin.  1904;  W.  Heremann,  Ethik,  Ttibingen,   1904;  W. 
Koppelman,  Kritik  dea  aitUichen  Beumaataeina,  Berlin,  1904; 
F.  Troeltsch,  Politiache  Ethik  und  ChriaterUum,  Gattingen, 
1904. 

MORAN,  mo-ran',  PATRICK  FRANCIS:    Roman 
Catholic  archbishop  of  Sydney,  Australia,  and  car- 
dinal-priest of  Santa  Susanna;  b.  at  Leighlinbridge 
(7 J  m.  s.w.  of  Carlow),  County  Carlow,   Ireland, 
Sept.  16,  1830.    He  was  educated  at  the  Irish  Col- 
lege of  St.  Agatha  at  Rome  from  1842  to  1856,  and 
in  1856  was  appointed  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the 
College  of  the  Propaganda,  as  well  as  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Irish  College.     From  1866  to  1872  he 
was  private  secretary  to  Cardinal  Cullen,  besides 
being  a  professor  in  the  seminary  at  Dublin.     In 
1871  he  was  consecrated  titular  bishop  of  Olba  to 
be  coadjutor  to  the  bishop  of  Ossory,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  the  full  administration  of  the  diocese  in 
the  following  year.    In  1884  he  was  elevated  to  the 
archdiocese  of  Sydney,  and  within  a  year  was  cre- 
ated cardinal.     He  is  a  member  of  the  Congrega- 
tions of  the  Consistory,  Bishops  and  Regulars,  the 
Propaganda,   and   Indulgences.     He   has   written, 
among  other  works.  Memoirs  of  the  Most  Reverend 
0.  Plunket,  Archbishop  of  Armagh  (Dublin,  1861); 
Historical  Sketch  of  the  Persecutions  suffered  by  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  under  the  Rxde  of  Cromwell  and 
the  Puritans  (1862);    Essays  on  the  Origin,  Doc- 
trines, and  Discipline  of  the  Early  Iri^   Church 
(1864) ;   History  of  the  Catholic  Archbishops  of  Dub- 
lin since  the  Reformation,  i  (1864) ;  SpicUegium  Os- 
soriense:    being  a  Collection  of  original  Letters  and 
Papers  illustrative  of  the  History  of  the  Irish  Church 
from  the  Reformation  to  1800  (3  series,   1874-^84); 
Irish    Saints   in    Great    Britain    (1879);     Catholic 
Prayer  Book  and  Manual  of  Meditations  (1883); 
Occasional  Papers  (1890);    History  of  the  Catliolic 
Church  in  Aiistralasia  (Sydney,  1897);    The  Catho- 
lics of  Irdand  under  the  Penal  Laws  in  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century  (London,  1899);    The  Three  Patrons 
of  Irdand  (1905);    and  The  Priests  and  People  of 
Ireland  (1905).     He  has  also  edited  M.  Archdall's 
Monasticon  Hibemicum:    or,  A  History  of  the  Ab- 
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bits,  Priority,  and  olhrr  Rdigioas  Houses  in  Ire- 
land (Diililin,  1S71-73)  and  Acta  Sancli  Srnu/uni 
(1872). 

HORATA,  OLIHPU:  Itnli.in  ProtrBtant;  b.  iit 
Fcrrara  1526;  d.  al  Ileidolberg  Oct.  26,  1555.  She 
received  a  tliarough  education  in  Latin  under  the 
direction  of  her  father,  the  Humanist  Fulvio  Pel- 
legrini, who  lived  at  the  court  of  Ferrara  as  teacher 
of  the  Princes  IppoUlo  and  Alfonso,  and  in  Greek 
under  (bo  Prok»tant  Kilian  Sinnpi  (Senf).  In 
1540  Olimpia  was  drawn  to  the  court  as  companion 
and  fellow  pupil  of  Princcus  Anna  of  Estc;  and 
"  BOon  shone  as  a  afar  in  the  clioir  of  the  Duchoss 
Itenata."  She  likewise  took  part  in  produeini;,  be- 
fore Paul  III..  1543,  the  Adetphi  of  Terence;  the 
leading  rAIca  falling  to  the  ducal  princes  and  prin- 
cesses. Her  life  in  court  came  to  an  end  in  1548 
by  reason  of  the  marriage  of  the  princesses.  Soon 
after  she  was  stricken  by  the  sudden  death  of  her 
fatlier,  and  her  return  to  court  did  not  eventual';, 
possibly  because  of  her  Lutheran  bent  and  the 
duke'H  opposition  to  that  tendency.  Slic  married, 
in  1550,  the  physician  GrQndler  of  Schtvcinfurt.  In 
spring  the  young  couple  journeyed  across  the  Alps, 
taking  with  thorn  Olimpia's  brother,  a  lad  of  eight 
years,  with  a  view  to  fixing  their  home  at  Scbwein- 
furt,  in  the  following  October.  Olimpia's  letters 
teutity  to  the  happiness  of  tier  marriage,  and  to  her 
deep  Evanf^elicai  piety.  In  1553  the  ao-cullod 
"  wild  Margrave  "  Albrcclit  of  Brandenburg- Ansbncii 
captured  the  town  of  Schweinfurt,  after  the  mer- 
cenaries of  the  bishop  had  camped  about  the  town 
and  Introduced  the  plague.  The  capture  of  the 
city  was  attended  with  murder  and  plundcrin;^^ 
from  which  Grllndler  barely  saved  hie  life,  and  (leil 
with  Olim|iia  through  the  Spessort  and  Odenwald, 
finding  shelter  finally  in  the  castle  of  tlie  coiuit  of 
Erbach.  He  contrived  to  obtain  a  medical  pro- 
fessorship at  Heidelberg  in  15S4;  but  afflictions 
and  hardships  had  undermined  his  wife's  health, 
and  she  dieil  in  the  very  next  year.  A  contuKi'^us 
disease  soon  carried  ofT  lu'r  husband  and  Iier  brother, 
and  all  were  bud  to  rest  in  the  cemetery  of  St. 
Peter's  Chureh,  where  their  rcstiiig-place  is  marked 
by  a  gravestone  with  a  loucliiiig  inscription.  The 
town  of  Schwcinfurt  has  also  marked  the  house  in 
which  Olimpia  dwelt,  with  a  tablet  inscribed: 
Villi  et  cxiliH  dnmiu  biro  ouitmviii,  hahitsUii 
Clara  tomon  Dtuvm  est  fsdl  M  nb^bnni. 
"  A  fjunDiui  nomim  ilwcllinn  in  thu  h»uw, 

Hbb  by  hnr  Bimplb  JwelliELg  tbom 
Made  its  celebrity." 

K.  BeNRATH. 
BlBUOOn^rBT:  Her  Opera,  inelmiing  her  lellm,  wnro  «1- 
itod  by  C.  S.  Curitinc.  HiihiI.  1558,  ISea,  IfiTO,  I5R0.  Ili- 
OKraphlm  BTo  by  Q.  A.  Nnlten,  Fnnkforl.  1775;  it.  Turn- 
hull.  ItiwKin,  1S4H:  and  (bcl)  hy  J.  Ilunnct.  Paru,  IS50. 
OiMult  ab»  U.  Fnnliiiiii.  Rtnala  di  Franria.  il.  2i3  h|ci., 
Itume.  IKail;  E.  Rwlnmnnchi.  Unt  pntrrlrire  de  la  rf- 
hrm'  m  Ibilie  el  m  France.  Rettir  de  France,  duihaac 
dt  Ferrurr,  Palis,  1896. 

KORAVUnS.    See  Unity  of  the  nREmmN. 

MORE,  HAITNAH:     English  anlhoress  and  phi- 

lanlhropisl.;    I>.  iit  Rtnpleton  (3  m.  n.  of  Hrislol) 

Feb.  2,  1745;  d. at  Clifton  (aauburiiof  IIristol)Sppt. 
7,  JS33.  She  wa.s  educated  at  Bristol  by  her  father, 
who  was  the  village  schoolmaster.     At  the  age  of 


sixteen  she  produced  a  paatiiral  cirama,  entitled 
The  Search  aftrr  llappine»a  (not  published  until 
1773),  and  in  1774  the  tragedy  The  InflenbU  Cap- 
live,  and  several  pocnu;  in  1777  a  tragedy,  Pavy 
(brought  out  by  Garriek,  and  played  for  fourteen 
nights);  and  in  1779  her  la.-<t  tragedy.  The  Fatal 
Fid»ehood.  But,  her  views  liaving  changed,  after 
Garrick's  death  in  1779,  she  declared  that  she  did 
not  "  consider  the  stage,  in  its  present  state,  as  be- 
coming tile  appearance  or  countenance  of  a  Chris- 
tian; on  wliich  account  she  thought  proper  to  re- 
nounce her  dramatic  productions  in  any  other  light 
than  OS  mere  poems."  Henceforth  slie  turned  her 
attention  to  religious  themes  and  non-dramatic 
poetry,  and  wrote  very  many  pieces,  long  and  short. 
Of  these  the  most  famous  are  the  popular  tales  in 
the  monthly  publication  entitled  The. Cheap  Ro- 
pogiiory,  begun  in  Bristol,  1705.  Such  stories  at 
Parley  the  Porter,  {Hack  GUe»  (fte  Poacher,  and  above 
all,  The  She/ihtrd  o/  Saliatniry  Plains,  have  not  only 
been  very  widely  cireulatcd,  but  l»ave  endeared 
their  author  to  many  houscliolda.  Not  read  much 
to-day,  but  once  very  popular,  are:  Thmiyhti  on 
Hie  Manners  of  Uie  Grml  (1788);  Rdigion  of  the 
FwAiomble  WorUI  (17U1);  Strictures  on  the  Mo-t- 
em  System  of  Female  Edvcatian  (London,  1709); 
Hints  tmcard  Forming  tJte  Clutraeler  of  a  Yout\g 
Princess  (1805;  she  liad  been  recommended  by 
Bishop  Porteus  for  governess  to  the  little  I'rincesa 
Charlotte,  daughter  of  George  111.,  but  court-eti- 
quette required  a  lady  of  rank  for  this  position); 
C(ri(*s  in  Search  of  a  Wife  (1S09;  her  most  popular 
work,  ten  editions  having  been  sold  in  first  year); 
Practieal  Piety  (1811);  Christian  MoraU  (1813); 
EsBai/  on  the  Characttr  and  Writings  of  St.  Paul 
(1815);  Mixlcrn  Skrtches  {\1i\^):  Spirit  of  Prayer 
(1S25).  Her  collected  works  were  published  8  vols., 
London,  ISOl;  10  voU.,  1818,  in  11  voh.,  1830. 
Her  poemn  were  collected  in  IStG  and  1S20. 

When  she  gave  up  writing  for  tlio  stage,  she  also 
turned  her  back  u|>oti  the  fitshioimble  and  brilliant 
society  ill  London,  in  which  slic  hod  lived  as  a  fa- 
vorite fur  five  years,  and  retired  to  Bristol,  and 
then,  in  17S0,  to  her  "  little  thatched  hermitage  " 
at  Cowslip  Cirecn,  at  Wringtun,  ten  miles  from  Bris- 
tol. There,  in  1790,  she  was  joined  by  her  sislurs, 
who  had  long  kept  acliool  nt  Bristol;  and  together, 
upon  the  su<;gestion  of  Witbcrforcc,  they  b<^n  to 
establish  Sunday-schools  and  other  religious  and 
pliilanthro]}ic  meetings  at  Cheddar  and  a  number 
of  other  plncen.  In  these,  Hannah  taught  tlie  Bilite 
and  catechism.  In  1802  they  all  moved  to  Barley 
Wood.  In  18l!8  Hannah,  who  surviveii  her  eiHters, 
removed  to  Clifton,  where  Bhe  died.  Hannah 
More  was  in  every  w.iy  a  reniark-ible  woman.  Slie 
was  con^ilercil  one  of  the  great  reformers  of  con- 
teni|>orary  nmnncrs  and  morals.  Her  philanthropic 
tabors  were  abundant  and  successful.  She  received, 
it  is  said,  upward  of  tliirty  thousand  pounds  sterling 
for   her   writings,   and    lip'iuriithe'l    ten    thousand 
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MORE,  HENRY:  One  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  school  of  Cambridge  Platonists 
(q.v.);  b.  at  Grantliara  (23  m.  s.8.w.  of  Lincoln), 
Lincolnshire,  1614;  d.  at  Cambridge  Sept.  1,  1687. 
He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ's  College,  Cam- 
bridge (B.A.,  1635;  M.A.,  1639)  and  was  elected  to 
a  fellowship,  being  ordained  about  the  same  time. 
He  passed  practically  the  entire  remainder  of  his 
life  within  the  walls  of  his  college,  refusing  all  pre- 
ferment except  a  prebend  at  Gloucester,  which  he 
held  for  a  short  time  in  1676,  though  three  collegiate 
headships,  the  deanery  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin, 
and  two  bishoprics  were  offered  to  him.  He  was 
strongly  attached  to  the  cause  of  Church  and  king, 
even  in  the  period  of  parliamentary  supremacy, 
and  was  an  indefatigable  and  voluminous  author. 
His  works,  by  their  mystical  character,  did  not 
commend  themselves  to  the  practical  and  skeptical 
eighteenth  century;  but  John  Wesley  praised  them 
highly,  and  Coleridge  declared  that  they  contained 
more  original,  enlarged,  and  elevating  views  of 
the  Christian  dispensation  than  he  had  met  with 
in  any  other  single  volume.  His  best-known  book 
is  the  Divine  Dialogues,  1668,  in  which  various 
speakers  discuss  the  attributes  and  providence  of 
God.  This  book  contains  in  a  condensed  form  most 
of  his  characteristic  views  in  philosophy  and  relig- 
ion. In  his  method  and  the  basis  of  his  thought  he 
occupies  the  common  ground  of  the  Cambridge 
school  He  was  a  vigorous  advocate  of  the  rights 
of  reason,  and  the  main  scope  of  his  studies  was  to 
demonstrate  the  rationality  of  the  Christian  relig- 
ion. But  while  reason  was  to  him  the  only  sure 
foundation  of  divine  truth,  he  advocated  strongly 
the  recognition  of  a  higher  principle  "  more  noble 
and  inward  than  reason  itself,"  to  which  he  gives 
the  name  of  "  divine  sagacity."  The  emphasis  laid 
by  him  upon  the  fact  that  in  order  to  apprehend 
higher  divine  truth  it  must  be  approached  with  a 
right  disposition  as  well  as  a  free  and  unprejudiced 
intellect  became  the  key-note  of  his  whole  system. 
With  such  a  rational  basis  for  his  thought,  it  is 
surprising  that  he  developed  so  strong  an  element 
of  mysticism  and  even  of  credulity.  He  was  a  firm 
believer  in  the  current  tales  of  witchcraft  and  re- 
counts at  great  length  stories  of  ghosts  and  appari- 
tions, setting  them  forth  as  attestations  of  the  su- 
pernatural. In  his  Antidote  against  Atheism^  1652, 
the  first  and  second  books  present  the  theistic  argu- 
ment in  an  acute  and  logical  manner,  while. the 
third  is  entirely  devoted  to  tales  of  this  kind.  His 
tendency  to  mystical  extravagance  partially  ex- 
plains why,  after  being  at  first  an  ardent  admirer 
of  Descartes,  he  came  later  to  oppose  him  even  with 
bitterness,  and  the  MamuU  of  Metaphysics,  1671, 
was  expressly  designed  to  refute  Cartesianism.  His 
aim,  and  that  of  the  Cambridge  philosophy  in  gen- 
eral, was  the  vindication  of  a  true  sphere  of  spir- 
itual being;  the  proof  and  definition  of  incorporeal 
sulwtances  seems  to  him  the  sole  object  of  metar 
physics.  His  Manual  of  Ethics,  1666,  is  the  clear- 
est and  most  compact  of  his  works.  In  it  he  de- 
fines morality  as  **  the  art  of  living  well  and  hap- 
pily ";  goodness  and  Lippiness  are  to  him  merely 
different  a.spccts  of  the  highest  law  of  our  being,  or 
what  the  older  moralists  spoke  of  as  the  summum 


bonum  (see  Good,  the  Highest).  Moral  goodness 
is  simple  and  absolute;  right  reason  is  the  judge  of 
its  nature,  essence,  and  truth,  but  its  attractive- 
ness and  beauty  are  felt  by  a  certain  capacity,  the 
"  boniform  faculty,"  not  unlike  the  "  moral  sense  " 
of  later  writers. 

BiBLioGBAPirr:  R.  Ward,  The  Life  of  ,  ,  ,  Dr.  H,  More, 
London,  1710;  J.  Tulloch,  Rational  Theology  •  .  .  tn 
Enoland  in  the  17th  Century,  ii.  303-400.  Edinburgh,  1872; 
DNB,  xxxvui.  421-423. 

MORE,  SIR  THOMAS:  Lord  chancellor  of  Eng- 
land, the  foremost  English  representative  of  the 
learning  and  aspirations  of  the  earlier  Renaissance, 
was  born  in  Milk  Street,  Cheapside,  London,  Feb. 
7,  1478;  he  was  executed  on  Tower  Hill,  London, 
July  6,  1535.  His  father,  Sir  John  More,  a  lawyer, 
was  a  judge,  and  his  maternal  grand- 
Life,  father,  Thomas  Graunger,  was  sheriff 
of  London.  More  attended  St.  An- 
thony's School  in  Threadneedle  Street  and  in  1491 
became  a  member  of  the  household  of  John  Mor- 
ton (q.v.),  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  chancel- 
lor, on  whose  recommendation  he  was  sent  to  Ox- 
ford, entering  Canterbury  Hall  (afterward  absorbed 
in  Christ  Church)  about  1492.  He  was  not  a  plod- 
ding scholar,  but  he  learned  to  read  Greek  readily 
and  to  write  good  Latin;  he  also  studied  French, 
mathematics,  and  history  and  mastered  the  viol 
and  the  flute.  After  about  two  years,  however,  he 
was  back  in  London  studying  law  in  accordance 
with  his  father's  wish.  He  was  speedily  called  to 
the  bar,  became  a  highly  esteemed  lecturer  on  law 
at  Furnival's  Inn,  and  later  ranked  among  the  first 
lawyers  of  England.  Between  1499  and  1503  he 
passed  through  a  period  of  strong  religious  emotion 
and  contemplated  becoming  a  priest.  He  adopted 
a  severely  ascetic  life  and  even  thought  of  joining 
the  Franciscans.  At  this  time  he  gave  lectures  on 
Augustine's  "  City  of  God  "  in  the  church  of  St. 
Lawrence  Jewry,  of  which  his  former  Oxford  tutor, 
William  Grocyn,  was  rector. 

Ever  afterward  More  remained  abstemious  in 
life  and  wore  sackcloth  next  to  his  skin.  In  1503, 
however,  he  returned  with  ardor  to  his  profession 
and  entered  the  field  of  politics.  He  became  mem- 
ber of  parliament  (1504),  undersheriff  of  London 
(1510),  envoy  to  Flanders  to  negotiate  in  favor  of 
English  commerce  (1515)  and  to  Calais  to  arrange 
disputes  with  France  (1516),  master  of  requesta 
(i.e.,  examiner  of  petitions  presented  to  the  king 
on  his  progresses  through  the  country)  and  privy 
councilor  (1518),  subtreasurer  to  the  king  (1521), 
speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  (1523),  high 
steward  of  Cambridge  University  and  chancellor  of 
the  duchy  of  Lancaster  (1525),  and  succeeded 
Wolsey  as  lord  chancellor  in  1529.  He  was  knighted 
in  1521.  Not  favoring  the  divorce  of  Catharine  of 
Aragon  and  disapproving  of  ecclesiastical  changes 
desired  by  the  king,  he  resigned  as  chancellor  in 
May,  1532.  For  a  year  and  a  half  he  lived  in  re- 
tirement mainly  engaged  in  religious  controversy 
with  Tyndale  and  Frith.  But  he  was  too  notable  a 
man  to  be  suffered  to  maintain  even  a  tacit  opposi- 
tion to  the  royal  wishes  and  policy.  He  barely 
escape<l  conviction  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
ceedings against  the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent  (see  Bar- 
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TON,  Elizabeth)  and  in  April,  1534,  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  for  refusing  to  take  an  oath 
impugning  the  pope's  authority.  In  spite  of  en- 
treaties and  threats  he  steadfastly  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge the  king  as  head  of  the  Church  and  July 
1,  1535,  was  indicted  of  high  treason.  On  his  trial 
he  declared  that  he  had  made  a  seven  years'  study 
of  the  history  of  the  papacy  and  was  convinced 
that  it  rested  on  divine  law  and  prescription;  he 
admitted  that  he  had  never  consented  to  the  king's 
marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn.  He  was  found  guilty 
and  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  but  wa9  ultimately  be- 
headed by  royal  conmiutation  of  the  sentence. 

To  continue  faithful  to  principle  no  matter  what 
it  cost,  to  be  honest,  kindly,  ever  active  in  some 
good  and  useful  work,  were  the  guiding  motives  of 
M ore's  life.  When  he  first  entered  parliament  he 
successfully  opposed  extortionate  demands  of  Henry 

VII.,  who,  so  it  is  said,  imprisoned 
More  as  and  fined  his  father  in  consequence, 
a  Man.      His  brilliant  success  in  public  life  later 

was  won  by  no  compromising  self- 
seeking,  and  he  dared  antagonize  the  powerful 
Wolsey  and  his  master  when  duty  demanded.  In 
the  practise  of  his  profession  he  gave  clients  dis- 
interested service  and  strove  to  prevent  imjust  and 
frivolous  suits.  As  chancellor  he  despatched  the 
business  of  his  court  with  an  imprecedented  rapid- 
ity and  often  settled  disputes  without  trial;  he  lis- 
tened to  the  poor  as  readily  as  to  the  rich  and  was 
deaf  to  pleas  of  kindred  and  friends.  He  advised 
all  judges  to  temper  the  rigor  of  the  law  with  equity. 
He  had  invincible  courage,  an  active  mind,  and 
ready  wit,  and  was  an  inveterate  jester,  and  with  an 
element  of  whimsicality  in  his  character.  In  1505 
he  married  Jane  Colte  of  Newhall,  near  Chelmes- 
ford,  Essex,  who  died  about  1511.  More  then  mar- 
ried a  widow,  seven  years  older  than  himself,  de- 
scribed as  "  neither  beautiful  nor  well  educated, 
but  a  good  housekeeper."  His  devotion  to  duty 
and  strong  conmmnd  over  himself  made  More  a 
good  husband  and  both  marriages  were  happy.  In- 
deed, it  is  in  his  family  and  private  life  perhaps 
that  he  is  most  winsome.  In  1523  he  bought  land 
in  Chelsea  and  built  there  a  famous  house  (demol- 
ished in  1740;  its  site  is  marked  by  the  present 
Beaufort  Street).  More's  hospitality  was  bound- 
less and  of  the  finest  and  best.  He  sought  eagerly 
the  company  of  the  men  of  the  new  learning — 
Linacre  and  Grocyn  after  they  came  from  Oxford 
to  London,  John  Colet  and  William  Latimer,  the 
grammarian  William  Lily,  and  others  like  them  in 
England.  He  met  Erasmus  when  the  latter  first 
visited  England  in  1497;  thereafter  they  corre- 
sponded regularly.  Erasmus  was  one  of  the  first 
to  be  entertained  by  More  in  his  house  after  his 
marriage  and  he  finished  his  Monas  encomium  (i.e., 
**  Praise  of  Folly  ")  under  the  same  hospitable  roof 
on  another  visit  in  1508;  the  book  is  dedicated  to 
More  and  the  title  is  a  play  upon  his  name.  At 
Antwerp  in  1515  More  met  Peter  Giles  (^Egidius), 
and  he  added  Buddseus  to  the  circle  of  his  friends 
at  the  field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  in  1520.  Holbein, 
the  painter,  introduced  by  Erasmus,  came  to  the 
Chelsea  house  in  1526  and  is  said  to  have  stayed 
three  years.    He  painted  pictures  of  More  and  his 


family.  More's  interest  in  art  was  strong  and  he 
filled  his  house  with  the  curious  things  dear  to  the 
collector. 

He  was  scrupulously  exact  in  all  religious  ob- 
servances, yet  encouraged  simplicity  in  the  church 
service;  but  he  was  not  insensible  to  ecclesiastical 
abuses.  He  wished,  however,  for  reform  of  the 
Church  from  within,  orderly,  and  guided  by  the 
regular  and  competent  authorities.  Furthermore, 
he  saw  beneath  the  surface  and  deprecated  removal 
of  one  evil  by  setting  up  another.  As  chancellor 
he  pronounced  severe  judgments  in  religious  cases 
and  has  been  sharply  criticized  therefor.  But  his 
course  herein  was  consistent  with  his  character  and 
his  life,  and  his  motives  were  correct.  He  hated  here- 
tics, he  wrote  to  Erasmus — ^their  vices,  not  their 
persons,  he  explained  in  the  Apology  (chap,  xlix.; 
the  work  was  published  in  1533;  in  it  More  defends 
his  course  in  controversy  and  advocates  severe 
treatment  of  heretics).  More  was  beatified  by  Pope 
Leo  XIII.  in  1886. 

While  a  law  student  More  wrote  verses  and  come- 
dies "  for  his  pastime."  He  entered  the  field  of  re- 
ligious controversy  in  1523.  Henry  VIII.  (perhaps 
with  More's  help)  issued  an  Assertio  septem  aacnp- 
mentorum  (1521)  in  answer  to  Luther's  "  Baby- 
lonish Captivity."  Luther  replied 
His  vehemently  and  More  then  took  up  the 
Writings,  dispute  in  an  Opus  quo  refeUit  Lutheri 
calumniaa  (London,  1523)  imder  the 
pseudonym  of  William  Ross.  His  first  controver- 
sial book  in  English  was  A  Dialogue  .  .  .  wherein 
be  Treated  Divers  Matters  .  .  .  Touching  the  PesH- 
lent  Sect  of  Luther  and  Tyndale  (London,  1529).  It 
was  written  chiefly  against  Tyndale  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  series  of  similar  writings  which  was  in- 
terrupted only  by  More's  death.  His  manner  in 
controversy  was  in  no  better  taste  than  that  of 
others  of  the  time.  His  translation  (from  the  Latin) 
of  the  life  of  Pico  della  Mirandola  by  the  latter 's 
nephew  is  significant  (printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde 
in  1510)  as  the  Italian  philosopher  was  in  a  certain 
sense  the  model  of  More's  life.  An  incomplete  His- 
tory of  Richard  III,  was  printed  in  an  incorrect  ver- 
sion in  1543  and  then  from  an  authentic  copy  in 
More's  Works  (1557) ;  there  is  a  Latin  version,  which 
differs  somewhat  from  the  English  and  is  thought 
by  some  to  have  been  written  by  Cardinal  Morton 
and  served  as  the  basis  of  the  English,  in  the  1566 
edition  of  More's  Latin  works.  More's  famous 
book,  the  Utopia^  consists  of  two  parts,  the  second 
written  while  he  was  in  the  Netherlands  in  1515, 
the  first  in  London  the  next  year.  Erasmus  ar- 
ranged for  its  publication  (Louvain,  Dec,  1516;  2d 
ed.,  Paris,  1517;  3d  ed.,  illustrated  by  Holbein, 
Basel,  1518).  More  relates  that  in  Antwerp  he  was 
introduced  by  Peter  Giles  to  one  Raphael  Hythlo- 
day,  a  Portuguese,  who  had  just  returned  from  ex- 
tensive travels  in  the  New  World.  At  the  mention 
of  England  in  the  conversation  which  followed 
Hythloday  criticized  its  social  condition  and  laws, 
especially  in  relation  to  theft.  The  land,  he  said, 
was  ovemm  by  discharged  soldiers  after  the  fre- 
quent and  fruitless  wars;  an  idle  gentry  main- 
tained idle  servants  who  were  liable  to  lose  their 
places  by  the  death  of  their  masters;  and  the  new 
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bodlords  wore  rauinj;  rentis,  establishing  sheep 
ftnoB,  and  evicting  huabandnien.  The  sufFcrera 
must  steal  to  live;  and  then  the  law  hanged  them. 
All  this  was  to  make  thieves  Brat  and  then  punish 
Ihrm  with  a  penalty  too  severe  for  the  offense. 
More  adviaed  Hythloday  to  enter  the  service  of 
lomo  prince.  But  the  latter  replied  that  it  would 
be  futile;  princes  were  too  bent  on  eolai^ing  their 
daminiona  and  governed  for  their  own  ambition, 
Dot  the  good  of  their  aubjecta;  moreover,  tlicy  would 
not  liaten  to  his  remedy,  which  was  community  of 
gooda.  Uore  expressed  doubts  of  the  remedy,  and 
Hytbkxlay  replied  that  it  worked  in  Utopia,  an 
iiland  which  he  had  visited  in  hia  travels.  Then 
follows  the  description  of  Utopia  (equivalent  to 
"  Nowhere ";  from  Gk.  ou,  "  not,"  and  iopos, 
"  place  ")  in  the  second  book.  It  is  an  ideal  com- 
monwealth (in  Hythloday'a  estimation)  where  vices 
do  not  flourish  and  poverty  is  unknown  becauKe 
there  is  do  private  property  and  no  money.  Agri- 
culture is  the  cliief  industry  and  all  persons  work. 
Sanitary  conditions  are  carefully  looked  after  in  the 
dties.  Magistrates  are  elected.  Meals  are  enjoyed 
■t  a  table  common  to  thirty  families.  Travel  is  not 
permitted  without  leave  of  the  magistrate.  War  is 
considered  inglorious,  but  is  waged  in  self-defense, 
knd  then  they  think  it  more  creditable  to  conquer 
by  guile  than  by  prowess.  Prisoners  of  war  and 
thoae  guilty  of  moral  oiTenses  are  made  slaves. 
There  is  religious  toleration  with  slight  restriction. 
The  book  is  a  keen  satire  on  social  and  economic 
conditions.  Certain  it  is  that  judged  by  his  other 
writings  and  his  practise  Hore's  political  philoso- 
phy was  not  that  of  Utopia.  In  the  book  Itself  he 
counaela  Hythloday  so  to  order  "  that  which  you 
can  not  turn  to  good  that  it  be  not  very  bod.  For 
it  were  not  possible  for  all  things  to  be  well  tmless 
all  men  were  good.  Which  I  think  will  not  be  yet 
thi«  good  many  years."  The  Utopia  was  written 
in  Latin;  franslationswereisBuedasfollows;  French, 
Paris,  t&oO,  2d  ed.,  Lyons,  15.i9;  othcra,  Amster- 
dam. 1643  and  1715,  Paris,  1780;  English,  by  Ralph 
Robinson,  London,  1551;  by  Gilbert  Burnet,  I68J; 
1^  Arthur  Cayley,  London,  1808;  and  by  V.  Paget, 
New  York,  1909;  German,  Basel,  1524;  Leipsic, 
1753,  IS46;  Italian,  Venice,  154K;  Dutch,  Antwerp, 
1&33,   1^2;   Spanish,  Madrid,  1790. 

Mare's   nephew,    William    Raatell,    published    a 

collected  edition  of  his  English  writings  at  London, 

1557.     His  Latin  works  were  collected  at  Banel, 

1563,  more  fully,  Louvain,  1555,  and  roost  complete 

collection  of  all  at  Frankfort  and  Leipaic,  1680. 

BtBUonRAFBT:    TtiB  oriBinal  Life  wm  by  William  Kopor 

(Hon'i  ■□D.in-'iBw).    Tht  lAft,  Arraian^iita.  and  Death 

^ .  .  .  Si/r    Thinna*    Mim.    Piiris.    1^20.    later  rditjana, 

Londnn,   1716,  I7».   ISSO  (in  tha  Cam*W  CUmia.  pre- 

Ginl  to  the  Vtapta);    snollur  wu  by  C.  More  Uhe  btIioI- 

u-'i  grMI-«(r»inl-on).   Lumlun,  1626;    T.  Slaplelun'*  Ttii 

Tlioma,  Douar.  15SS.  is  volualile.     Onpaii  mid  valimblo 

malcnol  is  fountl  In  the  EpiilUt  of  Erumiu.    Tbo  l>r-t 

modrni  acwiuDt    in    by  T.  £.   Bridgett.    London,    1891. 

Olhu  liT«  or  akelche*  kn:  J.  Hodd»diin.  London.  1652; 

C.  T.  von    Budhiu-t,    Nuremberg.    1829;    W.  J.  W.lter. 

London.  IS40:    J.  Msckintosb.  ib.  18M;    C.  Words-oHh. 

in  ChriMian  SceUnattuol  BvKintAv,  4  vols.,   lb.   IS*!; 

F.  Seebi>hio.   in  Oj/iwrf  RiforTurt  of  UBS.  ib..  1S67.  new 

»d..  1896:  D.  Ninard,  in  Etuda  mr  It  tmoiwonw.   Fane. 

IS77-  J  H  Umradea,  Philamorut.  London,  187B;  R.  Baum- 

ttMtki Fniburg.  1S7»;  A.M.  Stewart,  London.  1887:  T.Zit«- 

kr  T.  iionu  uwf  •«•>>*  Sitirift  nm  dtrlitttl  Ulvpia,  Bttma- 


bufK.  1880;  W.  H.  Hutlon,  London.  1896;  Slora  ef 
Blatrd  Thtmtai  .V«n.  bu  a  Wun  of  Ti/hum  Convtnl.  ib. 
19(M;  D.Wtl,  xxxviii.  '2S~449. 

HORELAHD,  WILLIAM  HALL:  Protestant 
Episcopal  bi.ihop  of  Sacramento;  b.  at  Charleston, 
S.  C,  Apr.  0,  1861.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tenn.  (1881), 
and  at  Berkeley  Divinity  School,  Middlctown,  Conn. 
{1S84}.  He  was  ordered  deacon  in  the  some  year 
and  was  advanced  to  the  priesthood  in  1885.  After 
being  curate  of  Christ  Church,  Hartford,  Conn. 
(1SS4-85),  he  was  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Goo.1 
Shepherd,  Nashua,  Vt.  (1885-S3)  and  of  St.  Luke's, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  (1883-98).  In  1808  he  was  con- 
secrated first  bishop  of  Sacramento.  He  has  writ- 
ten What  in  Chriatianityt  (Milw'aukee,  1S87),  and 
Tht  Church  or  the  Churchu,  Which  t  (1894). 

HORELSCHIKI,  mo"-reI-tshi'ki  ("  Immob- 
torn  ") :  \  fanatical  dissenting  sect  of  Siberia  and 
other  parts  of  Russia,  so  called  from  their  practise 
of  voluntary  suicide  in  a  pit  filled  with  combusti- 
bles on  fire.  Such  a  death  is  believed  to  irib-ure  a 
happy  immortality.  The  ceremony  of  self-iniino- 
latton  takes  place  once  a  year  in  a  retired  spot. 

MORGAH,  GEORGE  CAMPBELL:  English  Con- 
gregatiotialist;  b.  at  Tcibury  (22  m.  n.c.  of  Bris- 
tol), Gloucestershire,  Dec.  9,  1863.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Douglas  School,  Cheltenham,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1881,  and  after  teach- 
ing in  the  Islington  Wesleyan  day  schools  in  Bir- 
mingham in  1882,  and  being  ma.$tcr  in  the  Jewish 
Collegiate  School,  Birmingham  (1883-86),  was  a 
mission  pn'aclier  (1886-S8).  In  1889  he  was  or- 
dained to  the  ministry  of  his  denomination,  and 
held  pastorates  at  Stone.  Staffordshire  (1880-91), 
Rugeley,  Staffonishire  (1891-93),  Westminster 
Road.  Birmingham  (1893-07),  and  New  Court, 
ToUington  Park,  London  (1897-1901).  He  was 
then  Northfield  Bible  Conference  Extension  leo- 
turer  from  1901  to  1904,  and  since  1904  has  been 
pastor  of  the  Westminster  Congregational  Cliapel, 
Buckingham  Gate,  London.  He  has  written:  Dis- 
ciplealtip  (London,  1897);  The  Hidden  YeaTs  at 
Natareth  (189S);  Ood't  Mrlhods  jmth  Man  (1898); 
IfAerinnr(189S);  ii/e'sProifm**  (1899);  TheSpirU 
of  God  (1900):  The  Ten  Commandments  (I90U; 
Corf's  Perfect  WiU  (1901);  A  FirtU  Centvry  Mestage 
to  Twfntidh  Century  Cirwivans  (1902);  True  Esti- 
mate of  Life  and  How  to  Live  (1903);  Evangtiitm 
(1904);  Critet  of  the  Christ  (1905);  To  Die  ia 
Gnin  (1Q03);  Tiie  FulfiUme^  of  Life  (ims,);  The 
Practice  of  Prayer  (1006);  The  PanMa  of  the  Kim/- 
dom  (1907);  The  Simfie  Things  of  the  Christian 
Life  (1907);  Christian  Prindpk*  (1908);  T'Ae  A7i«- 
sionary  Maniffsla  (1000);  and  The  Teaching  of  the 
Lemon:  Commrnlary  on  the  Internalioiuil  Sundai/ 
School  Leisonsfor  .  . .  1310  (1909). 

MORGAN,  THOMAS:  English  Deist;  d.  1743. 
He  was  of  Welsh  descent  and  was  educated  at  the 
expense  of  hia  friends.  In  1716  he  became  pastor 
of  a  Presbyterian  church  at  Marlborough,  Wiltshire. 
Though  very  orthodox  at  the  time,  he  soon  after 
adopted  Arion  views,  and  was  dismissed.  He  then 
lock  up  the  study  of  medicine,  practised  in  Bristol, 
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and  then  went  to  London  to  take  up  literary  work. 
He  wa8  known  vm  a  free-thinker  and  styled  liimsolf 
**  Christian  Deist."  He  left  numerous  writings,  the 
principal  of  wliich  was  the  theological  work,  The 
Moral  PhiloaopheTy  in  a  Dialogue  between  Phila^ 
letheSf  a  Christian  Deistf  and  Theophanes,  a  Chris- 
tian Jew  (London,  1737-40).    See  Deism,  I.,  {  7. 

Bibuoorapht:    The  literature  under   Dkism,    and    DNB, 
xxxix.  35-36. 

MORGANATIC  MARRUGE.  See  Marriage, 
L,  S  10. 

MORIAH  ("  appearance  of  Jehovah  ") :  The  hill 
upon  which  Abraham  was  to  offer  Isaac,  according 
to  divine  direction  (Gen.  xxii.  2),  and  on  which,  later, 
the  temple  was  built  (II  Chron.  iii.  1).  By  "  the 
land  of  Moriah,''  in  the  first  passage,  is  meant  the 
"  land  in  which  Mount  Moriah  was  ''  (cf.  ^*  the  land 
of  Jazer,"  Num.  xxxii.  1).  Moriah  was  probably 
not  the  usual  desigimtion  of  the  temple  hill,  because 
it  docs  not  occur  in  the  pre-exiliau  books.  See 
Temple. 

MORIGIA,  GIACOMO  ANTONIO.  See  Barnabites. 

MORISON,  JAMES:  Scotch  Secession  Church, 
theologian  and  founder  of  the  Evangelical  Union; 
b.  at  Bathgate  (17  m.  w.  of  Edinburgh)  Feb.  14, 
1810;  d.  at  Glasgow  Nov.  13,  1893.  He  was  the 
son  of  Robert  Morison,  minister  of  the  Secession 
Church  of  Bathgate;  received  his  early  education 
at  the  parish  school  and  the  academy  of  the  town; 
entered  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1830,  prov- 
ing an  excellent  student  and  a  prizeman  in  many 
of  his  studies;  studied  theology  in  the  Theological 
Hall  of  the  United  Secession  Church,  and  while 
there  was  especially  influenced  by  Prof.  John  Brown, 
then  occupying  the  chair  of  exegetical  theology, 
though  his  independent  and  liberal  habit  of  thought 
brought  him  into  conflict  with  the  teaching  of  other 
professors.  He  was  licensed  as  a  probationer  May 
7,  1839,  and  his  first  appointment  was  to  the  par- 
ish of  Cabrach,  west  of  Aberdeen,  the  congregation 
of  which  was  composed  of  agriculturists.  To  meet 
their  needs  he  adopted  a  simple  and  direct  dealing 
with  the  hearers  of  his  sermons.  In  liis  studies  of 
the  Scriptures  for  practical  purposes  he  discovered 
that  he  could  preach  that  Christ  died  for  all  men, 
and  that  each  was  authorized  to  say  **  Christ  loved 
me  and  gave  himself  for  me."  A  wi(le-sprea<l  re- 
vival of  religion  was  the  result.  Morison  became 
an  evangelist  and  his  service  was  sought  in  many 
parts  of  the  north  of  Scotland.  To  meet  the  demand 
made  upon  him  by  letters  and  otherwise  for  in- 
struction he  published  a  short  tract  entitled  The 
Question,  "  What  must  I  do  to  be  savetl  f  "  Answered 
(1840),  in  which  he  advocated  the  doctrine  of  a  uni- 
versal atonement,  and  this  was  regarded  as  a  de- 
parture from  the  creed  of  his  Church.  On  Apr. 
14,  1840,  he  received  a  call  from  Clerks  Lane  Seces- 
sion Church,  Kilmarnock,  wliich  he  accepte<l.  On 
Oct.  1,  1840,  the  presbytery  met  to  ordain  him, 
when  he  was  severely  taken  to  task  for  the  publi- 
cation referre<l  to.  Some  of  the  members  refused 
to  go  on  with  the  ordination,  until  he  promised  to 
suppress  the  offending  tract.  Their  scruples  were 
overcome  by  his  promise  to  withdraw  the  publica- 


tion from  sale,  and  the  service  was  carried  through. 
Under  his  ministry  the  church  became  crowded 
and  the  center  of  a  religious  movement,  the  in- 
fluence of  which  was  felt  widely.  By  his  labors 
with  voice  and  pen  the  thoughts  of  thousands  were 
turned  to  consider  specially  the  doctrines  of  the 
third  chapter  of  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith.  Some  of  the  older  ministers  became  alarmed 
and  steps  were  taken  to  silence  the  young  man  who 
preached  that  Christ  died  for  all  men^  and  that 
through  faith  in  him  the  worst  sinner  might  have 
eternal  life.  He  was  arraigned  before  the  presby- 
tery on  Mar.  2,  1841,  on  two  charges:  first,  for 
teaching,  among  other  doctrines,  a  universal  atone- 
ment; and,  second,  for  not  having  legally  prevented 
a  gentleman  in  London  from  publishing  his  tract. 
He  was  admonished  and  suspended  from  the  exer- 
cise of  his  ministry  until  he  should  retract  his  errors, 
upon  which  he  protested  and  appealed  to  the  synod, 
the  highest  court  of  the  Secession  Church.  This  ena- 
bled him  to  continue  his  work,  and  in  this  he  was 
supported  by  his  whole  congregation.  The  synod  met 
in  (Glasgow  on  June  8,  1841,  and  the  issue  was  that 
he  was  expelled  from  the  United  Secession  Church. 
The  controversy  produced  by  the  trial  affected  the 
whole  of  Scotland,  and  the  conduct  of  the  synod  in 
condemning  the  doctrine  of  a  universal  atonement 
led  many  to  consider  other  doctrines  of  the  West- 
minster Confession  as  well.  Morison  continued  to 
minister  to  his  flock  with  renewed  energy  and  in- 
creased success.  His  own  doctrinal  views  became 
more  liberal.  The  conclusion  he  came  to  shortly 
afterward  was  that  God,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit,  desired  and  provided  the  means  for  the  sal- 
vation of  all  men,  and  if  any  were  not  saved  it  was 
because  they  resisted  the  Holy  Spirit  and  refused 
to  believe  the  Gospel.  In  1843  Morison,  with  a  few 
other  ministers,  originated  the  Evangelical  Union 
(q.v.)  for  the  purpose  of  combining  the  churches 
which  had  been  formed  to  preach  and  defend  his 
views  of  divine  truth.  A  theological  hall  was  in- 
stituted for  the  training  of  young  men  for  the  min- 
istry, of  which  he  was  the  principal  and  professor 
of  New-Testament  exegesis  from  1843  till  his  death 
in  1893.  He  became  also  the  pastor  of  North  Dun- 
das  Street  Evangelical  Union  Church,  Glasgow, 
1851,  and  retained  the  pastorate  till  his  death. 

Dr.  Morison  was  an  extensive  author.  His  early 
writings  were  largely  practical  and  controversial. 
Besides  a  number  of  pamphlets,  he  published:  The 
Nature  of  the  Atonement  (Glasgow,  1841);  The  Ex^ 
tent  of  the  Atonement  (1841);  Saving  Faith  (1842); 
Lectures  on  the  Ninth  Chapter  of  .  .  ,  Romans 
(Kilmarnock,  1849);  A  Critical  Exposition  of  the 
Third  Chapter  of  ,  ,  .  Romans  (London,  1866); 
a  commentary  on  Matthew  (1870)  and  one  on  Mark 
(1873);  St.  Paul's  Teaching  on  Sanctification  (1886); 
Sheaves  of  Ministry  (1890).  The  Evangelical  Re- 
pository; A  Quarterly  Magazine  of  Theological  Lit- 
erature was  edited  and  in  great  part  written  by  Dr. 
Morison  (1854-67).  William  Adamson. 

BiBLioaRAPnr:  BioRraphies  have  been  written  by  W. 
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1901.  Consult  ftirther:  F.  FerKUwn,  HUt.  of  the  Evan- 
grlicfil  Union.  Cilasgow,  1876;  AfcnuMrial  Volume  of  the 
Mininter'tal  Jubilee  of  Principal  Morieon,  1889;  DyS, 
xxxix.  67-58. 
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L  Official   (Mormon)   Statement:      The    Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  commonly 
called  the  "  Mormon  "  Church,  was  organized  Apr. 
6,  1830,  at  Fayette,  Seneca  County,  N.  Y.    Joseph 
Smith,  its  founder,  was  born  at  Sharon, 
I.  Joseph   Windsor  County,  Vt.,  Dec.  23,  1805, 
Smith;      and  moved  with  his  parents  in  1815 
Early       to  Palmyra,   Wayne  County,   N.   Y., 
Life  and     and  in  1819  to  Manchester,  N.  Y.    In 
Visions,     the  year  1820  a  number  of  protracted 
revival   meetings   were   held   at   tliat 
place  among  the  various  sects,  which  resulted  in 
contention  among  the  preachers  who  sought  to  in- 
fluence the  new  converts  to  join  their  respective 
churches.    Some  of  the  members  of  the  Smith  fam- 
ily had  joined  the  Presbyterian  church,  but  Joseph, 
then  fourteen  years  of  age,  being  unable  to  decide 
which  of  these  sects  was  right,  held  aloof  from  all, 
but  pondered  upon  the  matter,  knowing  that  all 
could  not  be  right.    One  day,  while  thus  reflecting, 
he  opened  the  Bible  at  the  epistle  of  James  and 
was  deeply  impressed  with  the  promise  in  i.  5:  *'  If 
any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God,  that 
giveth  to  all  men  liberally,  and  upbraidcth  not; 
and  it  shall  be  given  him.''    Tliis  passage  aroused 
his  earnest  attention  and  deep  reflection,  until  he 
decitled   to  take  it  literally.     Accordingly  he  re- 
tired  to  the   woods   near  his  father's   hoase  and 
called  upon  the  Ijord  in  fervent  prayer;   wliile  thus 
engaged  he  beheld  two  glorious  personages  wrapped 
in  a  brilliant  light,  standing  near,  but  above  him 
in  the  air.    One  of  them  spoke  to  him,  calling  him 
by  name,  and,  pointing  to  the  other,  said,  "  This  is 
my  beloved  son,  hear  him."     As  soon  as  he  was 
able  to  speak,  Joseph  asked  this  personage  which 
of  all  the  sects  of  Christendom  he  should  join,  and 
was  told  to  join  none  of  them,  for  they  were  all 
WTong;  that  the  people  drew  near  to  the  Lord  with 
their  lips,    but   their   hearts  were   far  from   him. 
Among  other  things  he  was  taught  that  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  in  its  power  and  simplicity  was  not  among 
men;   but  that  shortly  it  should  be  restored  again. 
The  vision  closed  and  the  youth  was  left  to  ponder 
over  the  things  he  had  both  seen  and  heard.    Three 
years  passed  and  on  the  evening  of  Sept.  21,  1823, 
after  be  had   retired  for  the  night,  he  engaged  in 
prayer;  while  thus  calling  upon  the  Lord,  the  room 
wus  filled  with  light  and  suddenly  a  messenger  ap- 
pealed at   his  lj>edside  clothed  in  glory  beyond  de- 
ficription,  \%'ho  called  him  by  name  and  said  he  had 
U«fl  sent  from  the  presence  of  God,  that  his  name 


was  Moroni,  that  God  had  a  work  for  Joseph  to  do, 
and  that  his  name  should  be  had  for  good  and  evil 
among  all  nations,  kindred,  and  tongues.  The 
angel  declared  that  the  Gospel  in  all  its  fulness  was 
about  to  be  restored,  preparatory  to  the  second 
advent  of  Messiah,  which  was  near  at  hand,  and 
that  this  young  man  had  been  chosen  as  an  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  the  Lord  in  bringing  about 
his  purposes  in  the  latter  days.  He  was  also  in- 
formed that  there  was  a  record  written  on  gold 
plates  giving  an  account  of  the  former  inhabitants 
of  the  American  continent,  and  the  source  from 
whence  they  sprang.  These  plates  contained  the 
fulness  of  the  everlasting  Gospel  as  delivered  by 
the  Savior  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  continent 
whom  he  visited  after  his  resurrection;  also  there 
were  two  stones  in  silver  bows  deposited  with  the 
reconi,  constituting  what  is  called  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  which  God  had  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose of  translating  the  characters  on  the  record. 
These  stones  were  fastened  to  a  breastplate.  He 
was  permitted  to  see  these  things  in  vision,  also  the 
place  of  deposit  in  the  hill  Cumorah,  near  Palmyra, 
N.  Y.  After  receiving  many  visits  from  the  angel, 
who  unfolded  to  him  many  of  the  events  about  to 
take  place,  he  received  the  plates  on  Sept.  22,  1827. 
These  he  subsequently  translated  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  Urim  and  Thummim  and  "  the  gift  and 
power  of  God,"  which  translation  was  published  in 
1830  as  the  Book  of  Mormon. 

In  1829  Joseph  Smith  and  Oliver  Cowdery  re- 
ceived the  priesthood,  which  is  divine  authority, 
under  the  hands  of  Peter,  James,  and  John,  and  by 
command  of  God,  on  Apr.  6, 1830,  they 
2.  Fotmd-  organized  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
ing  of  the   of  Latter-day  Saints  with  six  souls. 
Church;     The  next  3rear  the  church  numbered 
First       several  hundred  members  and  moved 
Period,      to  Kirtland,  O.,  and  also  began  to  set- 
tle in  Jackson  County,  Mo.,  where,  ac- 
cording to  their  belief,  the  city  Zion  was  to  be  built, 
a  holy  city  with  a  temple  of  surpassing  splendor, 
erected  for  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  men.     In 
1833  the  Saints  who  had  located  in  Missouri  were 
driven  from  Jackson  County;    they  had  incurred 
the  ill-will  of  the  original  settlers,  partly  on  ac- 
count of  their  religion  and  partly  because  they  were 
abolitionists  from  the  eastern  states.    They  sought 
refuge  in  Clay  County,  where  they  were  permitted 
to  remain  for  a  short  time,  but  the  opposition  in- 
creased and  they  were  forced  to  seek  a  home  in  the 
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more  thinly  settled  counties  of  Daviess  and  Cald- 
well, also  in  that  state.  In  1839  Gov.  Lilbum  W. 
Boggs  issued  an  exterminating  order  against  the 
Latter-day  Saints.  Their  prophet  (Joseph  Smith) 
and  leading  men  were  cast  in  prison  and  the  peo- 
ple, after  being  forced  to  deed  away  their  property, 
were  driven  from  the  state.  In  this  destitute  con- 
dition— having  been  robbed  and  plimdered  of  all 
they  possessed — they  went  to  Illinois,  where  in 
1839-40,  on  the  site  of  a  previous  settlement  called 
Conmieroe,  in  Hancock  County,  they  established 
the  city  of  Nauvoo.  The  legislature  granted  them 
a  liberal  charter  and  the  city  grew  rapidly,  soon 
numbering  several  thousand  inhabitants  with  over 
2,000  comfortable  homes.  A  temple  was  built  ac- 
cording to  plans  their  prophet  claimed  were  re- 
vealed to  him,  and  the  work  of  salvation  for  the 
dead  conunenced.  It  is  a  teaching  of  the  Saints 
that  the  Savior  visited  the  spirits  in  prison,  while 
his  body  was  in  the  tomb,  and  taught  them  the 
Gospel.  For  this  reason  the  Latter-day  Saint«,  in 
their  temples,  perform  by  proxy  the  rites  of  salva- 
tion, such  as  baptism,  in  behalf  of  the  dead  who 
die  without  a  knowledge  of  the  Gospel. 

In  1844  a  number  of  discontented  parties,  who 
had  left  the  chiu'ch,  issued  a  paper  at  Nauvoo  called 
the  Expositor,  in  which  the  prophet,  Joseph  Smith, 
was  bitterly  assailed.    The  city  council  passed  an 

ordinance  declaring  the  printing-ofEce, 

3.  Move-    where   this   paper   was   published,    a 

ment  to     nuisance,  and  it  was  destroyed  by  offi- 

Utah.       oers  of  the  law.     Joseph  Smith  was 

blamed  for  maintaining  this  nuisance, 
and  a  warrant  was  issued  for  his  arrest.  He  de- 
clared that  if  he  were  taken  he  would  be  killed, 
and  therefore,  with  his  elder  brother  Hyrimi  and 
a  few  faithful  friends,  crossed  the  Mississippi  River 
for  the  purpose  of  going  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
This  action  created  much  excitement  among  some 
of  his  followers  who  declared  that  in  time  of  danger 
he  was  fleeing  from  the  flock.  His  reply  to  these 
was,  "  If  my  life  is  of  no  value  to  my  friends,  it  is 
of  none  to  myself.''  Returning  to  Nauvoo  he  sub- 
mitted to  arrest,  and  with  his  brother  Hyrum  was 
taken  to  Carthage,  the  county  seat  of  Hancock. 
There  they  were  imprisoned.  While  thus  confined 
and  under  pledge  of  protection  by  the  governor,  a 
mob  surrounded  the  jail  on  June  27,  1844,  over- 
powered the  guard  and  shot  to  death  Joseph  and 
Hyrum  Smith  and  severely  wounded  John  Taylor. 
After  the  assassination  the  twelve  apostles,  under 
the  leadership  of  Brigham  Young,  became  the  pre- 
siding quorum  of  the  church,  and  by  right  of  their 
authority  assumed  control  and  were  sustained  by 
the  people.  Instead  of  putting  an  end  to  ''  Mor- 
monism  "  the  assassination  of  the  leaders  only  in- 
creased its  membership,  and  it  began  to  spread 
with  renewed  vigor.  This  caused  the  enemies  of 
the  Latter-day  Saints  to  rage  so  fiercely  that  the 
Saints  were  again  driven  from  their  homes  in  1846. 
Crossing  the  Mississippi  River  they  made  tempo- 
nuy  settlements  in  the  territory  of  Iowa  and  in  the 
spring  of  1847  the  advance  company  of  pioneers, 
under  the  leadership  of  Brigham  Young,  left  Win- 
ter Quarters  on  the  west  side  of  the  Missouri  River 
near  the  present  site  of  Omaha,  for  the  Salt  Lake 


Valley  in  search  of  a  new  home.  They  arrived  at 
their  destination  Saturday,  July  24,  1847,  and  de- 
cided to  make  it  their  permanent  place  of  settle- 
ment. This  little  band  remained  in  the  valley  for 
some  time,  planting,  building,  surveying,  and  pre- 
paring the  foundation  of  a  city.  The  soil  they  found 
parched  and  barren,  save  for  the  salt  grass  and 
sage-brush  that  aboimded  everywhere;  there  were 
no  trees  excepting  the  scattering  cotton-woods  that 
hned  the  streams;  but  here  they  decided  to  re- 
main and  trust  in  Providence.  The  soil  was  hard 
and  dry,  so  the  pioneers  diverted  the  water  of  City 
Creek  that  it  might  moisten  the  ground  which  had 
for  unknown  ages  remained  in  its  primitive  state. 
Before  the  smnmer  was  past  most  of  the  pioneers 
left  the  valley  and  returned  to  Winter  Quarters  to 
assist  the  Saints  to  gather  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
That  autumn  other  companies  arrived.  Salt  Lake 
City  grew  rapidly,  and  other  settlements  were 
formed  until  they  were  scattered  over  the  face  of 
the  entire  arid  region.  For  a  nimiber  of  years  the 
Saints  suffered  extremely,  being  forced  to  boil  raw- 
hides and  dig  sego  and  thistle  roots  for  subsistence. 
Shortly  after  the  settlement  of  Salt  Lake  Valley, 
the  "  Mormons  "  set  up  the  "  provisional  govern- 
ment of  the  State  of  Deseret,"  and  petitioned  Con- 
gress for  admission  into  the  Union.  In  1850  the 
territory  of  Utah  was  created  and 
4.  The  Brigham  Young  appointed  governor. 
"  Utah  Four  years  later  Col.  E.  J.  Steptoe,  of 
War."  the  United  States  Army,  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  him  but  declined, 
and  Brigham  Young  was  reappointed  for  a  second 
term.  Most  of  the  territorial  officers  were  non-resi- 
dents and  were  unfriendly  to  the  **  Mormons," 
which  caused  considerable  friction.  Reports  were 
carried  to  Washington  to  the  effect  that  the  people 
in  the  territory  were  in  rebellion,  had  no  respect  for 
law,  and  had  burned  the  public  court  records.  In- 
fluenced by  these  false  reports,  and  without  an  in- 
vestigation, the  president  of  the  United  States 
ordered  an  army  to  Utah  to  suppress  the  "  rebel- 
lion." This  is  known  in  history  as  "  The  Utah 
War,"  or  "  Buchanan's  blunder."  Alfred  Cum- 
mings,  who  had  been  appointed  governor  to  suc- 
ceed Brigham  Young,  came  with  the  army.  When 
the  Latter-day  Saints  learned  that  the  army  was 
on  the  way  to  suppress  a  supposed  rebellion,  their 
indignation  knew  no  bounds;  they  were  filled  with 
alarm  and  forebodings  of  evil.  The  reports  carried 
to  the  president  they  knew  to  be  false  and  his  ac- 
tion unjustifiable.  Many  times  they  had  been 
driven  and  plundered  by  mobs  under  the  guise  of 
law,  therefore  they  resolved  that  they  would  resist 
what  they  felt  to  be  an  unlawful  invasion  by  a 
hostile  force.  When  the  army  approached  the 
borders  the  "  Mormons  "  harassed  it  and  burned 
some  of  the  supplies  and  in  this  way  prevented  it 
from  entering  the  territory  before  winter  set  in.  The 
Saints  were  determined,  if  forced  to  flee  again,  to 
leave  their  lands  as  barren  as  they  had  found  them, 
not  permitting  their  oppressors  to  reap  the  fruits 
of  their  labors.  As  the  army  neared  the  valley,  the 
people  moved  southward,  taking  with  them  a  few 
necessary  articles  and  provisions,  leaving  guards 
behind  with  instructions  to  bum  all  dwellings  and 
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destnictible  property  and  lay  the  country  waste, 
should  the  army  enter  the  valley  with  hostile  in- 
tentions. By  the  interference  of  friends,  however, 
the  difficulties  were  adjusted.  Governor  Cwoor 
mings  entered  the  valley  in  advance  of  the  army 
and  was  received  with  due  respect  and  considera- 
tion. A  few  days  later,  after  investigating  matters, 
he  sent  a  truthful  report  to  the  president  in  relation 
to  affairs  in  Utah.  A  peace  conunission  was  sent 
snd  met  with  President  Young  and  others  in  June, 
1858,  and  peacefully  concluded  the  unfortunate 
and  unhappy  difficulties.  The  army,  imder  com- 
mand of  Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  entered  Salt 
Lake  Valley  June  26,  1868,  and  camped  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Jordan  River;  sub^uently  it 
marched  to  Cedar  Valley,  about  forty  miles  south 
of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  there  located  Camp  Floyd. 
It  remained  in  Utah  until  the  breaking  out  of  the 
QvilWar. 

In  1877  Brigham  Young  died  and  was  succeeded 
in  the  presidency  of  the  church  by  John  Taylor, 
who  was  severely  wounded  at  Carthage  when  Joseph 
and  Hsrrum  Smith  were  killed.  President  Taylor 
died  in  1887  and  was  succeeded  by  Wilford  Wood- 
ruff, who,  in  1890,  issued  the  manifesto  prohibiting 
plural  marriages  in  the  church.  He  died  in  1898 
and  was  succeeded  by  Lorenzo  Snow,  who  died 
Oct.  10,  1901.  Joseph  F.  Smith,  nephew  of  the 
prophet  Joseph  Smith,  is  the  present  presiding  offi- 
cer. The  membership  of  the  church  is  about  400,- 
000  and  the  headquarters  are  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  "  Mormons  "  believe  in  the  Trinity,  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  as  three  separate  personages, 
infinite  and  eternal;  that  men  will  be  punished  for 
their  own  sins  and  not  suffer  the  penalty  of  Adam's 
transgression;    that  Christ  atoned  for 
5.  Doc-     original   sin   and   that   all   mankind, 
trines  and  through  the  atonement  of  Christ,  may 
Organiza-   be  saved  by  obedience  to  the  princi- 
tkm.        pies  of  his  Gospel,  of  which  faith  in 
God,  repentance  from  sin,  baptism  by 
immersion  for  the  remission  of  sin,  and  the  laying 
on  of  hands  for  the  reception  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  are 
eesential.    They  believe  that  little  children  who  die 
are  redeemed  without  baptism  through  the  blood 
of  Christ  which  was  shed  for  them,  and  that  men 
must  be  called  of  God  and  ordained  by  those  who 
hoki  authority  to  officiate  in  order  to  preach  the 
Gospel  and  administer  acceptably  in  its  ordinances. 
The  church  oi^ganization  comprises  the  officers  found 
in  the  primitive  Church,  and  they  believe  in  the 
gifts  of  tongues,  prophecy,  revelation,  visions,  the 
divine  power  of  healing,  and  all  the  gifts  and  bless- 
ings exertrised  by  the  Savior  and  his  apostles.    They 
accept  the  Bible  as  the  word  of  God,  and  the  Book 
of  Mormon  also  as  the  word  of  God  given  to  the 
ancient    inhabitants   of   the   American   continent. 
They  believe  that  God  does  now  reveal  to  his  peo- 
ple many  things  as  in  days  of  old;  that  the  heavens 
are  not  sealed,  but  that  many  important  things  are 
yet  to  he  r^veaied  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of 
God;   in  the  literal  gathering  of  Israel;   in  the  res- 
toration of  the  ten  tribes;   that  Jerusalem  will  be 
rebuilt'  that  Zion  shall  be  established  on  the  Amer- 
ican continent,  and  that  the  Savior,  in  the  millen- 
nium   will    reign   personally  on  the  earth,  which 


shall  eventually  become  a  celestial  sphere  and  the 
eternal  abode  of  the  righteous.  The  president  of 
the  church  is  the  supreme  authority  in  all  church 
matters  and  acts  in  concert  with  two  counselors,  or 
advisors,  forming  the  presiding  quonmi  of  the 
church.  Next  to  them  stand  the  twelve  apostles, 
then  patriarchs,  high  priests,  seventies,  elders, 
bishops,  priests,  teachers,  and  deacons,  all  of  whom 
have  specific  duties  to  perform  and  work  in  har- 
mony with  the  whole. 

At  one  time  the  **  Mormons  "  taught  and  prac- 
tised the  doctrine  of  plural  marriage,  holding  the 
doctrine  to  be  entirely  Biblical  and  that  the  revela- 
tion concerning  the  same  was  received 
6.  Polyg-  by  Joseph  Smith,  but  was  withheld 
amy;  Con-  from  the  body  of  the  church  in  general 
flicts  with  and  from  the  world  till  they  were  settled 
the  Gov-  in  Utah.  After  1852  plural  marriage 
emment  was  preached  and  practised  openly 
and  most  of  the  leading  men  were 
polygamists.  In  1862  a  law  was  enacted  by  Con- 
gress against  the  practise,  but  little  attention  was 
paid  to  it  for  many  years.  In  1884  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States  declared  the  law  against 
plural  marriage  constitutional,  and  more  than  1,000 
*'  Mormon  "  men  were  convicted  and  sent  to  the 
penitentiary,  while  others  fled  or  went  into  hiding. 
In  1887  Congress  disincorporated  the  church,  con- 
fiscated its  property,  with  the  exception  of  $50,000, 
and,  finally,  in  Sept.,  1890,  after  the  vast  property 
holdings  of  the  church  had  been  lost,  Pres.  Wilford 
Woodruff  issued  his  manifesto  against  plural  mar- 
riages and  since  that  time  they  have  not  been  per- 
mitted by  the  church,  though  many  of  the  men  who 
entered  into  these  relations  before  that  time  have 
continued  to  support  and  care  for  their  families, 
feeling  that  these  obligations  could  not  be  dis- 
carded. Statehood  was  granted  to  Utah  in  1896 
and  plural  marriage  was  prohibited  forever  by  law 
in  the  state.  The  "  Mormons  "  have  four  temples 
erected  at  a  cost  of  over  six  millions  of  dollars.  The 
Salt  Lake  Tabernacle  is  250  feet  long,  150  feet  wide, 
80  feet  high,  with  a  wooden  roof  without  any  sup- 
porting pillars.  Its  great  organ  and  choral  services 
are  among  the  remarkable  features;  services  are 
held  each  sabbath  day,  and  the  building  will  seat 
comfortably  7,000  souls.      Joseph  F.  Smith,  Jr. 

n.  Critical  (Non-Mormon)  Statement:    The  early 
history  of  Mormonism  has  its  center  in  the  person 
of  its  founder.    Joseph  Smith  was  the  fourth  among 
ten  children.     His  father  was  a  man 
z.  The      of  unstable,  restless  disposition.     He 
Founder's   had  no  settled  occupation,  but  tried 
Family;     his  fortune — always  without  success — 
Environ-    at  various  pursuits,  and  was  a  believer 
ment  in     in  witchcraft.    Occasionally  he  gained 
Youth,      money  by  fortune-telling  and  selling 
blessings.     The  prophet's  mother  was 
superior  to  the  father  in  intelligence  and  force  of 
will,  but  not  less  ignorant,  and  a  firm  believer  in 
supernatural  visions,  apparitions,  and  dreams,  also 
in  cures  by  faith.    Moreover,  both  the  grandfathers 
of  the  prophet  were  much  given  to  religious  super- 
stition.    These  facts  are  not  without  significance 
for  the  understanding  of  Smith's  personality  and 
activity.    After  many  changes  of  residence  in  Ver- 
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mont  and  New  Hampshire  his  father  removed  with 
the  family  in  1815  to  Pahnyra,  in  Wayne  (then  a 
part  of  Ontario)  County,  N.  Y.,  and  after  about 
four  years  to  a  farm  near  Manchester.  Here  their 
reputation  was  no  better.  They  were  considered 
deficient  in  honor  and  veracity,  though  not  as  posi- 
tively malicious.  The  boys  were  lazy  and  roving, 
several  of  them  could  not  read.  Joseph  lyas  un- 
kempt and  inmioderately  lazy.  He  could  read, 
though  not  without  difficulty,  wrote  a  very  imper- 
fect hand,  and  had  a  limited  understanding  of  ele- 
mentary arithmetic.  The  evolution  of  such  a  boy 
into  the  prophet  and  founder  of  a  new  religion  is  a 
highly  interesting  psychological  problem,  which 
can  not  be  solved  without  a  knowledge  of  his  an- 
cestry, of  his  mental  peculiarities,  and  of  his  early 
environment.  Four  years  after  the  vision  of  the 
plates  (see  I.,  §  1  above)  he  claimed  to  have  been 
led  to  the  spot  and  to  have  received  from  the  angel 
the  golden  plates.  They  were  covered  with  small 
and  beautifully  engraved  characters  in  "  reformed 
Egyptian."  Joseph  received  besides  a  pair  of  crys- 
tals set  in  silver  rings,  a  sort  of  supernatural  spec- 
tacles, the  veritable  Urim  and  Thununim  of  the  Old 
Testament,  without  which  the  mysterious  writing 
could  not  be  translated. 

The  first  person  to  take  an  active  interest  in  the 
Golden  Bible  was  a  farmer,  Martin  Harris,  who  had 
been  in  turn  Quaker,  Univerealist,  Baptist,  and 
Presbyterian,  but  always  a  dreamer 
2.  Transla-  and  fanatic,  and  aflSrmed  that  he  had 
tion  of  the  visited  the  moon.  Smith  needed  finan- 
Book  of  cial  help  in  order  to  publish  his  book. 
Mormon,  which  Harris  was  ready  to  grant,  if 
only  he  could  be  fully  convinced  that 
the  book  was  from  God.  He  wished  to  see  the 
golden  plates;  but  Smith,  with  the  help  of  a  special 
revelation,  was  able  to  make  him  content  to  believe 
without  seeing.  The  prophet,  however,  made  a 
copy  of  some  of  the  letters  found  on  the  plates. 
These  "  caractors"  Harris  showed  to  Prof.  Charles 
Anthon  in  New  York,  whose  warnings  were  unable 
to  shake  the  new  disciple's  confidence.  Harris  now 
became  Smith's  first  amanuensis  in  the  translation 
of  the  Golden  Bible.  When  he  had  written  116 
pages,  Harris'  unbelieving  wife  destroyed  them. 
Smith  doubted  whether  the  sheets  had  been  actu- 
ally destroyed,  and  was  therefore  for  some  time  in 
embarrassment,  until  he  was  instructed  by  reveliv- 
tion  that  the  translation  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  godless  persons,  whom  Satan  had  inspired  to 
alter  the  words.  He  was  therefore  directed  not  to 
translate  again  what  was  lost;  he  should  instead 
translate  from  the  plates  of  Nephi,  which  con- 
tained a  more  detailed  account  than  the  book  of 
Lehi,  the  source  of  the  first  translation.  Smith  now 
made  his  wife  his  amanuensis  until  the  appearance 
of  Oliver  Cowdery,  who  became  his  first  secretary. 
Cowdery  had  been  a  blacksmith,  but  had  acquired 
a  measure  of  knowledge  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
become  a  schoolmaster.  The  work  of  translating 
proceeded  in  the  following  manner:  A  curtain  was 
drawn  across  the  room  in  order  to  shield  the  holy 
document  from  profane  eyes;  seated  behind  the 
curtain,  Smith,  with  the  help  of  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim,  read  from  the  golden  plates  to  Cowdery,  who 


wrote  down  the  translation  sentence  for  sentence. 
The  translation  of  tins,  the  *'  Book  of  Mormon," 
was  begun  at  Manchester  soon  after  the  alleged  dis- 
covery of  the  golden  plates,  continued  at  Har- 
mony, Pa.,  and  finished  at  Fayette,  N.  Y.,  June, 
1829.  Before  the  work  was  finished.  Smith  and 
Cowdery  were  ordained  by  heavenly  messengers 
to  the  Aaronic  and  Melchiscdec  priesthood;  to  the 
first  by  John  the  Baptbt,  to  the  latter  by  the  apos- 
tles Peter,  James,  and  John.  The  Aaronic  priest- 
hood gave  them  the  authority  to  preach  repentance 
and  faith  and  to  baptize  by  immersion  for  the  re- 
mission of  sins.  The  Melchisedec  priesthood  gave 
them  the  power  to  impart  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the 
baptized  through  the  laying  on  of  hands.  This 
power,  the  Mormons  say,  could  at  that  time  be  im- 
parted only  by  heavenly  messengers;  the  true 
Church  had  utterly  ceased  to  exist  upon  earth; 
there  was  no  one  who  had  the  Holy  Spirit.  With 
Harris'  help  Smith  had  the  book  printed  in  the  year 
1830  in  an  edition  of  5,000  copies.  As  the  sale  was 
slow  at  first,  Harris  forfeited  his  property;  though 
within  ten  years  two  more  editions  were  published. 
Prefixed  to  the  book  is  the  sworn  statement  of 
CJowdery,  Whitmer,  and  Harris  that  they  had  seen 
the  plates;  moreover,  the  testimony  of  eight  other 
men  that  they  had  both  seen  and  handled  them. 
The  Rev.  John  Alonzo  Clark  once  put  the  question 
to  Harris:  **  Did  you  see  the  plates  with  your  nat- 
ural eyes  just  as  you  see  the  penholder  in  my  hand?  " 
Harris  replied:  "  Well,  I  did  not  see  them  just  as 
I  see  the  penholder,  but  I  saw  them  with  the  eye 
of  faith.  I  saw  them  as  plainly  as  I  see  anything 
whatever  about  me,  although  at  the  time  it  was 
covered  with  a  cloth  "  (Gleanings  by  the  Way,  Phila- 
delphia, 1842).  A  few  years  later  all  of  the  "  three  " 
witnesses  fell  away  from  Mormonism  and  declared 
their  previous  testimony  to  be  false. 

The  book  of  Mormon  contains  about  one-half  as 

much  matter  as  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  respect 

of  style  is  a  crude  imitation  of  the  his- 

3.  Sum-  torical  and  prophetic  books.  About 
mary  of  the  one-eighteenth  of  the  book  is  taken 

Book  of     directly   from   the   Bible,    about   300 

Mormon,  passages,  namely,  large  portions  of 
Isaiah,  the  entire  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
(according  to  Matthew),  and  a  few  verses  fromjPaul. 
There  are  passages  also  which  betray  a  dependence 
upon  other  books,  such  as  the  Westminster  (IJonfes- 
sion  of  Faith  and  the  Methodist  Discipline.  The 
work  is  divided  into  fifteen  books,  which  purport  to 
have  been  written  by  as  many  different  hands,  con- 
taining a  "  Sacred  History  of  Ancient  America 
from  the  Earliest  Ages  after  the  Flood  to  the  Be- 
ginning of  the  Fifth  Ontury  of  the  Christian  Era." 
Smith  himself  has  summarized  its  contents  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  The  history  of  America  is  unfolded  from  its  first  settle- 
ment by  a  colony  that  came  from  the  Tower  of  Babel  to  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  We  are 
informed  by  these  records  that  America,  in  ancient  times, 
has  been  inhabited  by  two  distinct  races  of  people.  The 
first  were  called  Jaro<lites,  and  came  directly  from  the  Tower 
of  Babel.  The  second  race  came  directly  from  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  about  600  before  Christ.  The  Jarcdites  were 
destroyed  about  the  time  that  the  Israelites  came  from  Jeru- 
salem. The  principal  nation  of  the  second  race  fell  in  battle 
toward  the  close  of  the  fourth  century.     The  remnant  are 
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the  Indians.  This  book  alao  tcUs  us  that  our  Savior  made 
his  appearance  upon  this  continent  after  his  resurrection; 
thai  he  planted  the  Gospel  here  in  all  its  fulness  and  rich- 
ness and  power  and  blessing,  that  the  inhabitants  had  apos- 
ties,  prophets,  pastors,  teachers,  and  evangelists;  the  same 
order,  the  same  priesthood,  the  same  ordinances,  gifts, 
powers,  and  bleraing  as  was  enjoyed  on  the  Eastern  conti- 
nmt;  that  the  people  were  cut  o£F  in  consequence  of  their 
transgressions;  that  the  last  of  their  prophets  [Mormon] 
who  existed  among  them  was  commanded  to  write  an 
abridgment  of  their  prophecies,  history,  etc.,  and  to  hide 
it  in  the  earth." 

In  the  last  da3rs  the  Book  of  Mormon  was  to 
come  to  light,  and,  being  joined  with  the  Bible, 
was  to  serve  the  fulfihnent  of  the  thoughts  of  God. 
Mormon  was  accordingly  the  collector  and  reviser  of 
the  books;  his  son,  Moroni,  brought  the  work  to 
its  completion  and  about  the  year  420  a.d.  hid  the 
plates  under  the  stone  on  the  hill  Ciunorah. 

Judged  as  a  Uterary  work  the  Book  of  Mormon 
is  tedious,  utterly  devoid  of  taste,  poetic  grace,  and 
depth  of  thought,  exhibiting  no  re- 
4.  Its       ligious   inspiration   or  moral  earnest- 
Literary     ness.     It  is  full  of  grammatical  blun- 
Character,  dcrs   and   teems   with   anachronisms. 
In  the  matter  of  doctrine  the  book — 
compared  with  the  later  revelations  called  forth  by 
the  exigencies  that  arose  in  the  course  of  the  sys- 
tem's development — contains  little  that  is  markedly 
characteristic.    It  foretells  the  call  of  Joseph  Smith 
to  be  the  prophet  of  the  latter  day;    it  is  strictly 
chiliastic,  and  declares  that  all  gifts,  powers,  and 
offices  of  the  apostolic  Church  are  to  be  found  in 
the  true  church;    it  acknowledges  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  rejects  infant  baptism,  and  commands 
baptism  by  immersion  for  the  remission  of  sins;  it 
asserts  that  the  Bible  is  from  God,  but  also  that  this 
fact  does  not  exclude  further  revelations;  finally,  it 
contains  three  passages  which,  naturally  interpreted, 
must  be  understood  as  condemning  polygamy. 

The  question  of  the  source  of  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon b  important.    For  Mormon  believers  there  is, 
of  course,  no  problem  here.    The  ma- 
5.  Theories  jority  of  anti-Mormon  critics  have  ao- 
of  Its       cepted  the  so-called  Spaulding-Rigdon 
Sotirce.      theory  of  the  origin.     Much  of  the 
more  recent  criticism,  however,  tends 
to  establish  the  theory  of  Smith's  authorship.    The 
Spaulding-Kigdon  theory  is,  in  brief,  as  follows: 
About  the  year  1809  there  lived  in  Conneaut,  O.,  a 
man  named  Solomon  Spaulding.     He  had  studied 
at  Dartmouth  College  and  had  served  some  years 
as  a  Presbjrtcrian  minister.     Later  he  took  up  a 
secular  calling  and  devoted  a  part  of  his  time  to 
htcrary  pursuits.     Becoming  interested  in  the  In- 
dian antiquities  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cbnneaut 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  a  romance  about  the  In- 
dians before  the  discovery  of  America  by  Coliunbus. 
The  work  which  he  compascd  was  finished  about 
1812,  and  bore  the  title,  *'  The  Manascript  Found." 
Spaulding  availed  himself  of  the  well-known  fable 
that  the  American  Indians  are  the  descendants  of 
the  lost   trilx's  of  Israel.     To  make  his  narrative 
more  piquant  he  gave  it  the  form  of  a  translation 
of  a  manuscript  composeil  by  a  member  of  an  an- 
cient  tribe  and   recently  discovered  in  an  Indian 
mound.     Spaulding  took  his  manuscript  to  Pitts- 
burg, intending  to  have  it  printed  there.    It  lay  a 


considerable  time  in  a  printing-office,  but  was  never 
printed.  At  last  it  was  returned  to  the  author,  who 
at  the  time  was  Uving  at  Amity,  Pa.,  where  in  1816 
he  died.  When  the  Book  of  Mormon  appeared, 
Spaulding's  widow  and  others,  who  had  heard  him 
read  from  his  manuscript,  declared  that  the  book 
must  have  been  taken  in  large  part  from  the  unpub- 
lished romance,  with  many  theological  interpola- 
tions. As,  however,  Spaulding's  manuscript  could 
never  be  found,  a  direct  comparison  with  the  Book 
of  Mormon  was  impossible.  (A  manuscript  dis- 
covered in  Honolulu  in  1885,  which  purported  to  be 
Spaulding's  Indian  romance  and  bears  no  resem- 
blance to  the  Book  of  Mormon,  is  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  a  forgery.)  Beyond  these  well-estab- 
lished facts  the  claim  is  that  Sidney  Rigdon,  who 
from  1829  on  stood  in  close  relation  to  Smith,  may 
have  had  access  to  the  Spaulding  manuscript  when 
he  was  employed  as  a  printer  in  Pittsburg  about 
1812  and  later,  and  may  have  made  a  copy  of  it 
and  have  placed  the  copy  at  Smith's  disposal.  This 
theory  has  been  rendered  fairly  plausible  by  vari- 
ous external  and  internal  evidences;  yet  the  evi- 
dences fall  far  short  of  proof.  Against  the  theory 
of  Smith's  authorship  it  has  been  urged  that  so  ig- 
norant a  man  could  not  have  produced  the  work. 
But  it  may  be  replied  that  only  an  ignorant  man 
could  have  produced  it.  In  intellectual  grasp  and 
force  Smith's  later  (well  authenticated)  utterances 
surpass  it,  but  they  resemble  it  in  style.  The  style 
and  contents  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  are  such  as 
one  might  expect  from  a  man  of  Smith's  peculiar 
nature  and  surroundings.  He  possessed  a  power- 
ful, though  prosaic,  imagination,  and  a  retentive 
memory;  but  his  knowledge  was  slight  and  his 
judgment  weak.  From  beginning  to  end  the  book 
exhibits  these  traits.  The  author — perhaps  un- 
consciously— derived  what  he  said  from  various 
and  in  part  mutually  opposed  sources.  Hence  the 
confusion  in  his  theology,  which  is  wanting  in  con- 
sistency. Doctrines  of  the  most  various  origin  are 
illogically  thrown  together.  Calvinism,  Universal- 
ism,  Methodism,  chiliasm,  Catholicism,  deism,  and 
freemasonry  are  discussed — though  not  by  name — 
and  this  in  a  manner  that  strikingly  corresponds 
to  Smith's  relations  to  these  systems.  The  book  is 
in  a  measure  a  mirror  of  the  time,  but  in  a  still 
greater  measure  a  sort  of  (unconscious)  autobiog- 
raphy. At  the  same  time  there  is  no  necSessity  to 
disallow  evidence  that  the  general  idea — ^and  even 
the  framework — of  the  book  was  derived  from  an  ex- 
ternal source.  The  main  contention  is  that  what 
is  really  characteristic  and  personal  in  the  book  is 
from  Smith  himself. 

Was  Joseph  Smith  a  deliberate  falsifier  and  con- 
scious impostor?    Most  non-Mormon  writers  answer 
this  question  with  an  emphatic  affirm- 
6.  The      ative.     Some  of  the  most  careful  in- 
Fotmder's   vestigators,  however  (especially  Sten- 
Character;  house  and  Riley),  believe  that  he  was 
Oppor-      in  a  large  measure  the  victim  of  his 
tunism.      own  hallucinations — that  he  really  l>e- 
lieved    himself    an    inspired    prophet. 
That  he  also  practised  wilful  deception  in  order  to 
carry  out  his  purposes  can  hardly  be  questioned. 
Had  he  been  a  mere  impostor,  he  must  have  broken 
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down  under  the  storm  of  persecution  that  came 
upon  him.  Smith  had  success  as  a  prophet  and  as 
the  founder  of  a  new  religion  because  the  soil  was 
prepared  for  it.  From  the  beginning  the  drawing 
power  of  Mormonism  lay  in  its  claim  to  possess  the 
gift  of  prophecy.  And  as  the  burden  of  the  proph- 
ecy is  the  promise  of  material  advantage  and  sensu- 
ous enjoyment  and  glory  in  the  "  latter  day  "  and 
eternally — and  withal  offered  easy  conditions  as  to 
repentance  and  inward  renewal — it  is  not  hard  to 
see  how  the  enthusiasm  that  first  drew  followers  to 
Joseph  Smith  has  continued  to  be  the  great  ani- 
mating force  of  Mormonism.  Smith  began  his 
career  as  "  Peep-stone  Joe  "  and  developed  into  the 
"  prophet,  seer,  and  revealer "  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints.  After  attaining  to  this  dignity  he  was  ever 
ready  with  a  fresh  revelation  to  meet  each  new 
emergency.  Smith  and  his  successors  have  been 
the  ideal  opportunists.  In  his  prophesyings,  how- 
ever. Smith  practised  self-restraint:  "  We  never 
inquire  at  the  hand  of  God  for  special  revelation 
only  in  case  of  there  being  no  previous  revelation 
to  suit  the  case  "  (Times  and  Seasons,  V.,  753). 
Revelations  were  uttered  pertaining  to  almost  every 
conceivable  concern  except,  perhaps,  religion 
proper. 

The  formal  foimding  of  the  new  sect  took  place 
Apr.  6,  1830,  in  Fayette,  N.  Y.  At  that  time  it 
numbered  some  seventy  adherents. 
7.  The  Its  official  name  was  fixed  somewhat 
New  later.  By  revelation  Smith  took  the 
Church;  title  of  "  seer,  translator,  prophet. 
Various  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  elder  of  the 
Centers,  church."  He  began  a  vigorous  propa- 
ganda. Every  convert  was  baptized — 
no  previous  baptism  was  recognized.  Among  the 
first  notable  converts  were  Pratt  (author  of  The 
Voice  of  Warning)  and  Sidney  Rigdon,  the  chief 
figure  in  early  Mormon  history  after  Smith  him- 
self. As  he  found  too  little  faith  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  his  home.  Smith  in  1831  removed  with 
many  of  the  "  Saints  "  to  Kirtland,  0.,  w^hither 
Rigdon  had  already  preceded  him.  The  object  in 
view  was  to  find  the  land  of  promise,  to  establish 
therein  a  theocracy  with  the  prophet  as  God's 
mouthpiece  and  vicegerent,  and  to  build  up  a  new 
city  of  Zion  in  preparation  for  the  glory  of  the  latter 
day.  To  realize  this  object  four  successive  attempts 
were  made  in  as  many  places:  at  Kirtland,  O.; 
Far  West  (now  Independence),  Mo.;  Nauvoo,  111., 
and  finally  in  Utah.  In  the  first  three  places  ex- 
traordinary temporary  success  was  followed  by  so 
fierce  and  determined  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
surrounding  '^  Gentiles "  that  the  saints  could 
make  no  effectual  resistance.  That  in  Utah  they 
have  been  able  not  only  to  hold  their  groimd,  but 
also  to  prosper  greatly  is  to  be  ascribed  to  prior 
possession  and  isolation,  together  with  an  improved 
organisation  and  a  saner  leadership.  The  sucoee- 
sive  settlements  of  the  Mormons  represent,  in  gea- 
eral,  stages  not  only  of  outward  progress  but  also 
of  inner  development.  At  ffirtland  the  new  sect 
met  with  immediate  and  striking  suooeM:  its  mia- 
BioDariee  displayed  immense  leal  and  ehonliBa 
founded  in  Ohio,  Fenn^^n***^ 
ana,  and  Illinois.    Witfa 


removal  to  Kirtland  the  number  of  the  Mormons 
grew  to  at  least  1,200  souls.  Here  Sidney  Rigdon 
became  prominent.  He  had  assimilated  some  of 
the  ideas  of  Fourier,  the  French  ooUectivist.  Fol- 
lowing a  special  revelation  of  February,  in  1831,  the 
Kirtland  saints  began  to  oi^anize  communal  busi- 
ness ventures,  in  which,  for  a  time,  they  met  with 
success. 

The  opposition,  however,  of  the  "  unbelievers  " 

about  them  caused  Smith  to  turn  his  eyes  toward 

the  Western  bounds  of  civilization,  in 

8.  Indus-    order  to  find  there  a  place  where  he 

trial  Devel-  might  without  hindrance  fully  carry 
opment;     out  his  views.    In  the  autmnn  of  1831 

Opposition,  he  founded  a  colony  in  Jackson  County, 
Mo.  A  revelation  had  declared  that 
here  was  the  promised  land  and  the  place  for  the 
city  of  Zion.  Large  tracts  of  land  were  bought; 
the  town  of  Far  West,  or  Zion,  was  foimded,  where 
the  city  of  Independence  now  lies;  a  monthly  and 
a  weekly  paper  for  the  propagation  of  the  new  faith 
were  established;  and  all  the  affairs  of  the  colony 
were  carried  on  with  admirable  zeal  and  vigor. 
Nevertheless,  although  continuing  to  regard  Far 
West  as  the  destined  site  for  the  city  of  Zion,  Smith 
made  Kirtland  for  an  indefinite  time  the  chief  seat 
of  the  saints.  Thither  he  returned  in  1832.  He 
now  thrust  the  communion  into  various  perilous 
business  ventures,  all  under  the  control  of  the 
church  and  without  adequate  financial  foimdation. 
In  the  summer  of  1833  a  temple  was  built  at  the 
cost  of  $40,000,  and  although  most  of  the  Saints 
gave  one-seventh  of  their  time  to  its  construction, 
a  debt  of  from  $15,000  to  $20,000  was  left  upon  it. 
Very  early  the  non-Mormons  in  the  region  about 
Kirtland  began  to  show  a  bitter  hostility  toward 
the  new  sect.  Their  opposition  had  its  root  partly 
in  religious  differences  and  partly  in  their  indigna- 
tion at  Smith's  domination  in  financial  affairs  that 
concerned  the  public  at  large.  In  May,  1832,  a  mob 
broke  into  the  prophet's  house,  brought  him  into 
a  neighboring  field  and  tarred  and  feathered  him. 
Rigdon  suffered  the  same  disgrace.  Nothing 
daunted,  however.  Smith  on  the  following  day 
preached  and  baptized  three  converts,  and  after- 
ward continued  to  prosecute  his  various  under- 
takings with  enei^gy. 

In  1834  Smith  organized  the  first  high  council 

of  the  church  with  himself,  Rigdon,  and  Williams 

as  the  first  presidency.    In  associating 

9.  Develop-  these  men  with  himself  in  the  highest 

ing  Organ-  office  Smith  did  not  make  them  in  any 
ization;     sense  equal  with  himself.    They  were 

Missionary  his  coimselors,  but  both  in  prophesy- 

Operations.  ing  and  in  ruling  he  was  to  be  uncon- 
ditionally supreme.  In  1835  a  further 
step  in  the  development  of  the  hierarchy  was  taken 
in  the  founding  of  the  body  of  the  twelve  apostles. 
One  of  the  twelve  was  Brigham  Young,  who  be- 
came Smith's  successor  in  the  presidency.  Young 
had  become  a  Mormon  about  the  end  of  1832  and 
had  already  rendered  important  service  in  the 
elmroh  by  suppressing  dissensions  due  to  the  proph- 
et's groidng  profligacy.    In  1836  the  constitution 

-^  ftvtiwr  dmlapod  by  the  establishment  of  a 
-ral  eoUMil  for  each  district  of  the  church 
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(at  that  time  Kirtland  and  Zion),  called  the  "  quo- 
rum of  seventy."  The  various  coimcils  came  to  be 
called  "  quorums  " — ^the  first  presidency,  the  twelve, 
the  seventy.  In  1837  the  apostles  Hyde  and  Kim- 
ball were  sent  as  missionaries  to  England  and  South 
Wales,  where  they  worked  with  remarkable  suc- 
cess, especially  among  the  laboring  classes.  After 
three  years'  labor  they  could  count  4,019  Mormons 
in  England  alone.  The  report  for  June,  1851,  gave 
a  total  of  30,747  adherents  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  further  declared:  "  Within  the  last  fourteen 
years  more  than  50,000  have  been  baptized  in  Eng- 
land, of  whom  nearly  17,000  have  emigrated  to 
Zion." 

The  year  1836  was  marked  by  the  apostasy  of 

some  of  the  pillars  of  the  church  at  Kirtland.    The 

"  three   witnesses  "    (Cowdery,  Whit- 

lo.  History,  mer,   and    Harris)    to   the   Book   of 

1836-38.  Mormon  were  excommunicated  along 
with  other  *'  dissenters."  There  is 
evidence  that  while  the  Saints  were  yet  in  Kirt- 
land polygamy  began  to  be  practised  by  some 
of  the  leaders.  Whether  Smith  privately  sanc- 
tioned or  condoned  these  practises  is  not  quite 
certain.  His  ostensible  efforts  at  their  suppression 
lacked  the  vigor  that  generally  characterized  his 
actions.  In  the  Book  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants 
(1835)  he  declared:  '^  Inasmuch  as  this  Church  of 
Christ  has  been  reproached  with  the  crime  of  for- 
nication, and  polygamy:  we  declare  that  we  be- 
lieve that  one  man  should  have  one  wife;  and  one 
woman  but  one  husband."  In  obedience  to  a  rev- 
elation Smith  in  1836  established  a  bank  at  Kirt- 
land, which  about  the  beginning  of  1838  became 
insolvent.  Judicial  procedure  against  the  prophet 
and  others  was  begun.  At  this  moment,  however. 
Smith  and  Rigdon  in  obedience  to  a  revelation 
went  to  Missouri.  The  colony  there  had  been  hav- 
ing troublous  times  since  1834,  when  the  prophet 
had  removed  various  difficulties.  Now,  however, 
internal  dissensions  became  serious,  while  the  Gen- 
tiles* opposition  grew  increasingly  fierce.  From  the 
banning  the  people  of  Missouri  had  resented  the 
attitude  of  the  Mormons  as  expressed  (for  example) 
in  a  passage  in  the  Book  of  Commandments  (1833) 
calling  that  state  the  **  land  of  your  inheritance, 
which  is  now  the  land  of  your  enemies."  Already 
border-ruffianism  had  been  manifested  against  the 
Mormons.  A  popular  demand  for  the  removal  of 
the  Mormons  was  met  with  temporizing  on  their 
|)art,  and,  as  the  governor's  attempt  to  call  out  the 
militia  to  protect  them  was  futile,  a  mob  drove  at 
least  1,500  of  them  northward  across  the  Missouri 
River.  These  settled  chiefly  in  Clay,  Caldwell,  and 
Daviess  coimties.  N^otiations  for  pecuniary  re- 
dress proved  fruitless;  for  conviction  for  violence 
committed  against  a  Mormon  could  not  be  had  in 
Jackson  coimty.  While  the  Mormons  had  been 
guilty  of  various  offenses,  non-Mormons  were  dis- 
posed to  lay  upon  them  the  blame  for  any  depre- 
dations when  the  authors  were  unknown,  and  so 
the  Mormons  suffered  beyond  their  deserts.  Not- 
withstanding, the  town  of  Far  West  itself  was,  until 
1838,  materially  prosperous  and  on  fairly  good 
terms  with  the  neighboring  Gentiles.  About  this 
time,  bowever,  the   presidency  was  charged  with 


misappropriating  trust  fimds,  and  several  prom- 
inent leaders  forsook  the  church.  About  the  same 
time  there  was  formed  an  organization  later  called 
the  Danite  Band  or  the  "  Avenging  Angels."  Its 
members  were  bound  by  blood  oaths  to  obey  any 
behest  of  the  church  against  property  or  life.  In 
the  same  year  also  the  tithing  system  was  estab- 
lished, which  ever  since  has  been  so  important  for 
Mormonism. 

The  climax  of  the  civil  strife  in  Missouri  seems 

to  have  been  occasioned  largely  by  a  sermon  of 

Rigdon's  on  July  4,  1838,  which  pre- 

iz.  Nauvoo  dieted  a  war  of  extermination  between 

Period;     Saints  and  Gentiles.    Upon  complaint 
Polygamy;  to  the  governor  that  the  Mormons  in 

Smith's     Caldwell  and  Daviess  counties  resisted 

Death,      the  execution  of  justice,  a  regiment  of 
militia  was  called  out;  but  the  soldiery 
for  the  most  part  disbanded.     Nevertheless  there 
were  serious  conflicts  between  the  Mormons  and 
the  Gentiles,  which  culminated  in  the  massacre  of 
twenty  Mormons  at  Hawn's  Mill.    In  the  autumn 
the  state  authorities  demanded  the  expulsion    of 
the  Mormons,  except  the  leaders,  who  were  to  be 
held  for  trial.    Joseph  Smith  and  his  brother  Hyrum 
were  imprisoned  at  Liberty,  but  on  the  way  to  trial 
effected  their  escape,  probably  by  bribery.     The 
two   brothers  rode  to  Quincy,  III.     To  this  state 
most  of  the  Mormons,  to  the  number  of  about 
15,000,  had  already  fled.      The  prophet  bought 
large  tracts  of  land  in  Hancock  County  and  beyonc' 
the  Mississippi  in  Iowa.     On  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  river  the  Mormons  began  to  build  a  city  to 
which  by  revelation  the  name  Nauvoo  was  given. 
The  Mormon  propaganda  was  meanwhile  vigor- 
ously at  work  in  the  United  States  and  abroad,  and 
(1840-43)  converts  flocked  to  Nauvoo  to  the  esti- 
mated number  of  3,758.    Smith  procured  from  the 
state  legislature  a  charter  for  the  city  which  made  it 
almost  independent  of  state  control.    The  prophet 
now  organized  a  military  body  under  the  name  of 
the  Nauvoo  legion,  himself  assuming  the  command 
with  the  title  of  general.    In  Apr.,  1841,  the  foun- 
dation of  a  new  temple  was  laid;   it  was  dedicated 
May  1,  1846.    Smith  began  now  to  take  interest  in 
state  and  national  politics.    He  appealed  to  Presi- 
dent Van  Buren  for  help  to  recover  losses  of  prop- 
erty in  Missouri;    but  as  neither  the  president  nor 
Congress  would  take  action,  and  as  Clay  and  Cal- 
hoim,  presidential  aspirants,  gave  non-conunittal 
answers  to  his  inquiries  concerning  their  attitude 
toward  the  Mormons'  claims,  he  announced  him- 
self in  the  organ  of  the  church  a  candidate  for  the 
presidency  of  the  United  States.    As  Smith's  power 
increased,  his  profligacy  also  grew.     In  order  to 
quiet  the  indignation  of  his  wife  the  prophet  in 
1843  imparted  to  a  select  few  a  revelation  which 
permitted  himself  and  (with  his  sanction)  others 
to  have  more  than  one  wife.    This  revelation  was 
openly  promulgated  first  in  1852  by  Brigham  Young. 
In   Nauvoo  the  polygamous  practises  occasioned 
serious  dissensions.    A  Dr.  Foster  and  two  others 
started  an  independent  newspaper,  called  the  Eav 
posiior.  Its  first — and  only — number  condemned  va- 
rious church  practises  and  doctrines  including  that 
of  the  plurality  of  wives.    At  Smith's  behest  the 
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press  and  property  of  the  Expositor  were  destroyed 
and  Foster  was  expelled  from  the  city.  Aroused 
to  indignation  by  the  revelation  of  the  sUite  of 
things  in  Nauvoo  and  perhaps  no  less  by  various 
mysterious  depredations  in  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, the  ixjople  of  bordering  counties  raised  forces 
for  a  proposed  w^ar  against  the  Mormons.  The 
prophet  with  st'veral  others  planned  to  flee,  but 
upon  Governor  Ford's  promise  of  protection  he  sur- 
rendered himself  at  Carthage  June  24,  1844,  but  on 
the  night  of  June  27  a  band  of  disguised  ruffians 
broke  into  the  jail  and  shot  to  death  the  prophet 
and  his  brother  Hyrum. 

The  tragic  end  of  the  prophet  turned  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Mormons.  It  placed  on  him  the  halo 
of  martyrdom,  while  the  leadership 
12.  Bxighamfell  into  the  hands  of  a  man  who  was 
Young;  his  sui>erior  as  an  organizer  and  ruler, 
Removal  though  inferior  to  him  as  ])ro[)hct  and 
to  Utah,  religious  enthusiast.  There  were  sev- 
eral rival  candidates  for  the  oflice  of 
first  prophet  and  president.  Rigdon  was  easily 
disposed  of  and  even  excomnmnicated.  Other 
candidates,  besides  Young,  were  Strang  and  tiic 
prophet's  son,  Joseph  Smith,  3d.  Strang  loudly 
proclaimed  that  he  had  received  a  revelation  tliat  he 
should  be  Smith's  successor.  Upon  Young's  elec- 
tion he  withdrew  with  his  followers  and  settled  in 
Wisconsin,  where  in  1856  he  was  shot  as  the  result 
of  a  quarrel  with  two  members  of  his  sect.  The 
"  Young  Josephites,"  largely  holding  aloof  from 
Brigham  Y^'oung,  founded  in  1852 — in  a  more  defi- 
nite way  in  IHGO — the  Reorganize<l  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Iiatter-day  Saints  with  Joseph  Smith,  3d, 
at  the  liead  (see  below,  III.).  Brigham  Y'oung  (b. 
in  Whitingham,  Vt.,  June  1,  1801;  d.  in  Salt  Lake 
City  Aug.  29,  1877)  was  the  logical  successor  of 
Smith.  Although  originally  only  an  ordinary  car- 
jxinter  he  proved  himself  to  Ixj  a  man  of  very  ex- 
traordinary talentji.  His  le^vdership  was  cordially 
accepted  by  the  great  majority  of  the  Saints.     In 

1845  the  legislature  of  Illinois  found  it  necessary  to 
withdraw  the  charter  of  the  city  of  Nauvoo.  This 
condition,  coupletl  with  the  unabated  hostility  of 
the  surrounding  non-Mormons,  led  the  Saints  to 
the  determinjition  to  emigrate  far  beyond  the  bor- 
ders of  civilization.  The  Valley  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  was  finally  fixed  upon.    The  exodus  began  in 

1846  and  before  the  close  of  1848  the  whole  body 
of  Young's  ailherents  had  crossed  the  plains  except 
a  few  left  at  the  Missouri  as  forwarding  agents  for 
Mormon  emigrants.  In  Sept.,  1846,  the  Mormons 
that  had  not  already  departed  were  forcibly 
cxpeHe<i  from  Illinois  by  a  general  uprising.  The 
migration  to  Utah  was  a  stupendous  undertaking, 
r.fTording  Young  a  supreme  opportunity  for  the  de- 
velopment and  display  of  his  talents  as  organizer 
and  leader,  so  that  he  entered  upon  his  adminis- 
tration in  Utah  with  the  prestige  of  a  signal  tri- 
umph. He  reached  his  destination  July  24,  1847. 
Immediately  the  founding  of  Salt  Lake  City  was 
iK'gun.  A  fund  was  established  for  the  aiMMtance 
ot  Mormon  emigrants,  who,  coming  from  Great 
Hritain,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  and  in  leas 
bers  from  Germany,  Switierlaod,  and  SVar 
the  years  1848-51  reached  tbB  monbiH 


and  in  the  years  1852-55  from  Great  Britain  alone 
9,925. 

The  design  of  Brigham  Young  was  to  build  up  a 
state  which,  both  economically  and  politically, 
should  be  as  nearly  independent  as 
I3«  Defiance  possible.  The  economic  success  of  the 
of  the  Monnon  community  was  due  in  part 
United  to  his  skilful,  though  despotic,  man- 
States,  agemeut,  but  also  in  no  small  measure 
to  the  inflow  of  money  brought  by 
the  California  gold-soekers  and,  at  a  later  period, 
to  the  construction  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 
In  their  political  designs  the  Mormons  were  less 
fortunate.  When,  in  1848,  the  region  witliin  which 
th«ir  settlements  lay  became  United  States  terri- 
tory. Young  quickly  decided  that  he  wanted  state- 
hood for  his  colony,  not  territorial  rule  by  the  fed- 
eral authorities.  A  "  provisional  "  government  was 
set  up  for  the  "  State  of  Deseret,*'  whose  boundaries 
were  set  so  wide  as  to  include  most  of  the  territory 
acquired  by  the  United  States  from  Mexico.  In 
1849  a  constitution  was  prepared  and  a  delegate 
sent  to  Wasliington  with  a  petition  for  admission 
into  the  Union.  Congress,  however,  refused  to 
recognize  the  new  state  and  ignored  the  name 
Deseret.  In  1850  it  organized  a  territorial  govern- 
ment for  the  smaller  rt»gion  occupied  by  the  Mor- 
mon settlements  and  gave  the  new  territory  the 
name  Utah.  The  president  appointed  Brigham 
Young  governor;  also  district  judges  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  federal  government.  But  Y'oung's 
tactics  were  so  aggressive  that  the  federal  officers 
were  soon  compt4led  to  withdraw.  As  Young's 
term  of  office  drew  to  a  close  President  Pierce  pur- 
posed to  appoint  a  non-Mormon  in  his  stead.  He 
offered  the  place  to  Lieutcnant-Ck)lonel  Steptoe, 
then  in  Utah  with  a  small  military  force.  But 
Y'oung's  attitude  was  so  threatening  that  Steptoe 
dared  not  accept  the  office.  In  a  message  to 
Congress  in  1857  Buchanan  declared  that  '*  there 
no  longer  remained  any  government  in  Utah  but 
the  despotism  of  Brighimi  Young."  *'  To  restore 
the  supremacy  of  the  constitution  and  laws  within 
its  limits  "  the  president  appoint(Ml  a  new  governor 
(Alfred  CHimming)  and  other  federal  officers,  and 
sent  them  to  their  posts  accompanied  by  a  military 
force  of  2,500  men  **  for  their  protection  and  to  aid 
as  a  posse  comitatus  in  case  of  need  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws."  That  a  collision  was  imminent 
between  Monnondom  and  the  fe<leral  government 
was  clear  to  all  who  understood  the  state  of  affairs 
in  Utah  and  the  principles  and  poficy  of  Young. 
Polygamy  flourished  as  an  avowed  doctrine  of  the 
church.  Young  had  acquired  an  almost  incredible 
power  as  dictator.  He  was  a  mighty  force  for  order 
according  to  his  system,  but  the  means  which  he 
employed  were  often  atrocious.  In  order  to  accom- 
plish a  much-needed  '*  reformation  "  he  instituted 
a  veritable  reign  of  terror,  and  there  were  not  a  few 
"  ohureh-inspiSred  murders."  It  was  natural,  there- 
fore, that  when  Young  heard  of  the  coming  of  the 
fedenl  ofltosn  and  troops,  his  atUtude  should  be 
boldly  defiant.  He  publidy  announced  the  news 
I  ^  •hb  vmahm  ^  invaifam."  and  declared  he  wookl. 

orfhedeviL"  HeoaOed. 
liaiMMd  fhe  ffedflrffaa 
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troops  in  various  wasrs,  and  by  cutting  off  their 
base  of  supplies  effectually  crippled  them,  com- 
pelling them  to  retire  into  winter  quarters.  The 
year  1857  witnessed  the  most  frightful  act  of  vio- 
lence in  the  history  of  the  Mormons — the  massacre 
of  150  non-Mormon  emigrants  at  Mountain  Mead- 
ows by  a  band  of  Mormons  and  Indians  under  the 
lead  of  Bishop  John  D.  Lee.  Not  until  twenty 
years  later  could  Lee  be  seized  for  his  crime,  tried, 
condemned,  and  executed.  Early  in  1858  Young 
procured  from  President  Buchanan  a  free  pardon 
for  all  the  Mormon  leaders,  and  peace  was  declared. 
The  last  of  the  federal  troops  were  withdrawn  in 
1860.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  Young  never  in- 
tended real  submission  to  the  federal  government. 
The  more  or  less  open  Mormon  defiance  continued 
until  in  1890  the  church  reluctantly  *'  traded  polyg- 
amy for  Statehood." 

The  fight  of  the  United  States  government  against 
polygamy  in  the  territories  began  with  the  Morrill 
biU    of    1860    (enacted    1862).      The 
14.  Sup-    measure  was  ineffective  because  the 
pression  of  conviction  of  a  polygamist  could  not 
Polygamy;  be    had    from   Mormon   juries.     The 
Stmtehood.  CuUom  biU  of  1869  (which  failed  of 
passage  in  the  Senate)  was  opposed 
by  Delegate  Hooper  of  Utah  on  the  ground  that  the 
Mormons'  doctrine  of  marriage,  being  an  essential 
part  of  their  religious  faith,  was  entitled  to  full 
protection  imder  the  constitution.    Presidents,  one 
after  another,  recommended  to  Congress  a  more 
vigorous  procedure  against  the  Mormons.     In  a 
message  in  1880  President  Hayes  declared:   "  Po- 
lygamy can  only  be  suppressed  by  taking  away  the 
politicad  power  of  the  sect  which  encourages  and 
sustains   it."     Reconunendations  of   Garfield  and 
of  Arthur  in  1881  led  to  the  enactment  in  1882  of 
the  "  Edmunds  Law,"  improved  1887  ("  Edmunds- 
Tucker  Law  "),  which  provided  that  no  polygamist 
might  vote  in  any  territory  or  hold  office  under  the 
United  States.    The  attitude  of  the  Mormon  church 
toward  the  law  is  manifest  from  An  Epistle  of  the 
Firtl  Presidency  to  the  officers  and  members  0/  the 
church,  Oct.  6,  1885: 

'*Tbe  war  is  openly  and  [undiaguisedly  made  upon  our  re- 
fision.  To  induce  men  to  repudiate  that,  to  violate  its  pre- 
cepts, and  break  its  solemn  covenants,  every  inducement  is 
given.  .  .  .  We  did  not  reveal  celestial  marriage.  We  can 
not  withdraw  or  renoimce  it.  Qod  revealed  it,  and  he  has 
promised  to  mainfjtin  it  and  to  bless  those  who  obey  it." 

Prosecutions  under  the  Eklmunds  Law  began  in 
18S4;    convictions  for  polygamy  or  imlawful  co- 
habitation (mostly  the  latter)  numbered  3  in  1884, 
39  in  1885,  112  in  1886,  214  in  1887,  and  100  in 
1888.     Among  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1887 
WB8  one  that  dissolved  the  corporation  of  the  Mor- 
mon church.    In  1890  the  United  States  supreme 
eourt  affirmed  a  decision  of  a  lower  court  confis- 
cating the  property  of  the  Mormon  church,  and  de- 
claring that  church  to  be  an  organized  rebellion. 
In  the  same  3rear  Congress  passed  €ln  act  disposing 
of  the  church  lands  for  the  benefit  of  the  school 
fund.    After  the  admission  of  Utah  as  a  state  Con- 
gress restored  the  property.    Perceiving  the  futility 
of  further  resistance  President  Woodruff,  Sept.  25, 
1890,  issued  a  proclamation  (not  a  revelation  0  in 
whidi  he  declared  that  his  ''  advice  to  the  Latter- 
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Day  Saints  is  to  refrain  from  contracting  any  mar- 
riage forbidden  by  the  law  of  the  land.''  It  was  no 
recession  from  the  principle  of  polygamy,  only  a 
necessary  concession  to  the  force  of  public  law. 
By  the  concession  in  the  matter  of  polygamy  the 
chief  obstacle  to  statehood  for  Utah  was  removed. 
Its  admission  finally  took  place  in  Jan.,  1906.  The 
political  difficulties  of  the  Mormons  have  led  the 
church  so  far  to  modify  its  political  creed  as  to  declare 
that  the  Saints  **  form  not  a  rival  power  as  against 
the  Union,  but  an  apostolic  ministry  to  it,  and  their 
political  gospel  is  state  rights  and  self-government." 
Brigham  Yoimg  died  leaving  an  estate  of  S2,- 
000,000  to  be  divided  among  his  seventeen  \\ives 
— he  had   had  twenty-five   wives  all 

15,  Late    told — and  fifty-six  children.*  After  his 

History;    death  the  twelve  apostles  with  John 

Present     Taylor  at   their   head   exercised   the 

Status,      chief  authority  imtil  Taylor's  election 

to  the  presidency  in  1880  with  Geoige 
Q.  Caimon  and  Joseph  F.  Smith  as  coimselors.  In 
like  manner  after  Taylor's  death  in  1887  the  twelve 
again  ruled  until  the  election  of  Wilford  Woodruff 
to  the  presidency  in  1889.  Upon  his  death  in  1898 
Lorenzo  Snow  was  made  president.  All  of  these 
were  acknowledged  polygamists.  As  successor  to 
Snow  (d.  1901)  Joseph  F.  Smith,  son  of  the  martyr 
patriarch,  Hyrum  Smith,  was  chosen  president. 
Though  these  were  all  able  men,  no  one  of  his  suc- 
cessors has  been  comparable  to  Brigham  Young. 
Although  rough  and  uncultured,  he  possessed  enor- 
mous physical  and  mental  energy  and  all  the  quali- 
fications of  a  great  popular  leader.  To  him  even 
more  than  to  Joseph  Smith  Mormondom  owes  its 
coherence  and  persistence.  He  received  revela- 
tions when  he  needed  them — and  many  of  the  most 
offensive  doctrines  of  Mormonism  were  promul- 
gated by  him — ^yet  he  was  far  more  an  organizer 
than  a  prophet.  The  "  Utah  "  Mormons  numbered 
in  1909  about  350,000  members  (baptized  believers) 
in  the  United  States.  Considerably  more  than  one- 
half  of  these  are  found  in  Utah,  though  there  is 
probably  not  a  state  or  territory  in  the  Union  with- 
out some  of  them,  while  in  all  the  states  and  terri- 
tories bordering  on  Utah,  especially  in  Idaho  and 
Arizona,  they  have  gained  a  firm  foothold  and 
make  themselves  felt  politically.  There  are  at 
least  15,000  Mormons  in  Europe  (chiefly  in  Great 
Britain,  Sweden,  Norway,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
Holland,  and  Belgium).  A  considerable  number  is 
in  Canada  and  a  few  are  to  be  found  in  each  of  a 
score  of  other  countries  in  various  quarters  of  the 
globe.  Their  propaganda,  which  suffered  a  check 
by  the  promulgation  of  the  doctrine  of  polygamy 
in  1852,  has  been  vigorous  and  fairly  successful 
since  Woodruff's  manifesto  advising  the  Saints  to 
contract  no  marriage  forbidden  by  law. 

The  first  principle  of  Mormonism  is  belief  in  a 
present  and  progressive  revelation.     According  to 

their  official  statement,  their  religion 

16.  Doc-    "  consists     of     doctrines,     command- 
trinal       ments,  ordinances,  and  rites  revealed 

System,     from  God  to  the  present  age."    The 
conception  of  revelation  is  apocalyp- 
tic.   From  time  to  time  noteworthy  changes  have 
taken  place  in  their  doctrine,  and  others  can  come 
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at  any  time.  It  is  true  only  in  the  vaguest  sense 
that  the  church's  creed,  belief,  aims,  and  purposes 
liave  remained  the  same.  The  Mormons,  acknowl- 
c<lge  as  the  word  of  God  the  Bible  "  in  so  far  as  it 
is  correctly  translated,"  the  Book  of  Mormon,  and 
the  revelations  contained  in  Doctrine  and  CovenarUa 
and  in  later  publications.  So  far  as  the  Bible  is 
concerned,  Joseph  Smith  and  his  successors  have 
taken  such  liberties  with  its  meaning,  and  even 
with  its  text,  that  it  can  not  be  said  to  liiive  any 
authority  for  a  Mormon.  The  Book  of  Monnon,  so 
important  historically,  is  not  comparable,  in  doc- 
trinal significance,  with  the  Book  of  Doctrine  arui 
Covenantu  and  the  Penrl  of  Great  Price.  In  the  year 
1842  Joseph  Smith  published  a  short  outline  of 
Mormon  belief.  In  it  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
was  acknowledged,  while  punishment  of  the  race 
for  Adam's  fall  was  denied.  Through  Christ's  pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice  salvation  is  possible  for  all  men, 
on  condition  of  obedience  to  the  ordinances  of  the 
Gospel.  These  are:  faith,  repentance,  ba))ti8m  for 
the  remission  of  sins;  the  laying  on  of  hands  for 
the  receiving  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  true  church 
must  have  the  same  institutions  and  the  same  spir- 
itual gifts  as  the  Apostolic  Church.  There  Is  taught 
further  the  gathering  together  of  Israeli  and  the 
restoration  of  the  ten  tribes.  Zion  will  Ixj  built 
somewhere  on  the  American  continent  and  (-hrist 
will  rule  in  person  upon  the  earth,  which  vdW  be 
renewed  to  paradisiacal  glory.  All  men  should  Ix?  in 
possession  of  religious  liberty.  Obedience  and  rev- 
erence should  be  accorded  to  kings  and  all  in  au- 
thority. A  pure,  honest,  chaste,  and  beneficent  life 
is  a  holy  duty.  This,  however,  affords  only  a  faint 
notion  of  what  Mormonism  was  then,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  its  later  manifestations.  Its  doctrine  of  God, 
for  example,  is  widely  different  from  tliat  of  the 
Christian  Church.  The  Mormon  conception  of  deity 
rather  resembles  that  of  Buddhism.  From  it  a  sys- 
tem of  anthropomori)hisms  has  been  develope<J, 
which  far  exceeds  that  of  any  Christian  sect  in  any 
age.  The  Mormons  teach  that  nothing  is  create<l, 
everything  is  lx>gotten.  The  supreme  God  (him- 
self brought  forth  in  some  way  by  eternal,  self- 
moving,  and  intelligent  matter)  begot  other  gods. 
All  liave  bodies,  parts,  and  passions,  for  "  man  is 
made  in  the  image  of  God."  A  chief  occupation  of 
these  gods  is  to  produce  souls  for  the  bodies  be- 
gotten in  this  and  other  worlds.  The  sex  idea  runs 
through  the  whole  Mormon  conception  of  the  uni- 
verse. Each  world  has  its  own  god;  ours  is  none 
other  than  Adam — who  gradually  attained  his 
present  glory.  "  He  is  the  only  God  with  whom 
we  have  to  do."  All  gods  are  in  a  progressive  de- 
velopment, and  all  Saints  will  advance  to  the  dig- 
nity of  gods.  Justification  by  faith  as  taught  by 
Evangelical  churches  is  a  ''  destructive  doctrine." 
Submission  and  obedience  to  the  commandments 
of  the  church  is  tlie  essential  thing  in  faith.  Bap- 
tism, through  which  sins  are  washed  away,  is  un- 
conditionally necessary  to  salvation.  Infant  bap- 
tism is  a  '^  solemn  modcery/'  for  little  children  have 
no  sins  to  repent  of  and  are  not  under  the  ourse  of 
Adam.  An  essential  feature  of  the  Iforaum  qfitem 
is  the  doctrine  and  practise  of  bapCimi  for  the  dead. 
As  the  true  Church  was  extinet  upon 


shortly  after  the  days  of  the  apostles  until  Joseph 
Smith,  no  baptism  in  all  that  time  was  valid.  Saints, 
however,  may  be  baptized  for  the  dead  and  thus 
insure  the  salvation  of  the  latter.  The  most  no- 
torious of  the  Mormon  doctrines  is  that  of  celestial 
marriage,  or  marriage  unto  eternity.  All  marriages 
entered  into  without  divine  sanction,  such  as  is 
given  only  to  the  Saints,  are  dlssolvetl  by  deatL 
Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  we<l  in  accordance 
with  the  true  Gospel  are  married  for  eternity.  If 
a  wife  thus  sealed  precedes  her  husband  in  death, 
he  may  in  like  manner  marry  another,  and,  if  the 
second  should  die,  a  third,  and  so  on.  In  the  resur- 
rection all  are  to  be  his.  Moreover,  inasmuch  as  in 
eternity  a  man  may  have  many  wives,  so  may  he 
even  in  this  worki,  and  at  one  time,  if  God  and  his 
Church  sanction  it.  As  many  women  as  God  thus 
gives  a  man  are  his  and  his  alone,  and  cohabitation 
with  them  is  right  and  holy.  In  its  belialf  the  Mor- 
mons claim  that  this  doctrine  strongly  tends  to  ex- 
clude lulultery  and  prostitution. 

In  close  relation  to  the  doctrinal  s^'stem  stand 

the  church  commandments,  ordinances,  and  public 

worship.    Only  l)eliever8  are  baptized,  and  that  by 

immersion,  and  it  is  followed  immedi- 

17.  Ordi-    ately  by  the  laying-on  of  hands.    The 

nances  in  celebration  of  the  Lonl's  Supper  takes 
Theory  and  place  every  Sunday.     By  special  reve- 

Practise.  lation  the  use  of  fermented  wine  was 
forbidden;  now  even  the  unfermented 
juice  of  the  grape  gives  place  to  water.  The  Saints 
liave  certain  secret  rit^is  or  mysteries,  the  most  im- 
I>ortant  of  which  are  those  connectetl  with  the  mar- 
riage ceremony,  known  as  going  through  the  Eii- 
do\\Tnent  House.  In  Salt  Lake  City  all  secret  rites 
are  now  performed  in  the  temple.  No  non-Mormon 
may  enter  the  temple,  whereas  access  to  the  great 
tabernacle  is  free  to  all.  Public  worship  consists  of 
song,  prayer,  sermon,  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  sometimes  the  dispensing  of  blessings 
by  a  patriarch.  In  the  t^ibemacle  at  Salt  I^^vke  the 
music  is  excellent  ami  impressive.  Generally  two 
persons  preach  in  a  single  service.  Tlie  sermons  are 
for  the  most  part-  mere  harangues,  usually  without 
a  text,  and  a  mixture  of  the  religious  and  the  secu- 
lar. Everything,  however,  is  manifestly  adapted 
to  the  end  in  view.  Ilegardcd  as  an  organism  Mor- 
monism strives  to  realize  the  ideal  of  a  pure  the- 
ocracy based  on  prophetlsm  and  mediated  by  a 
hierarchy.  In  its  beginnings  a  free  prophetism 
ruled ;  but  as  it  was  perceived  what  confusion  must 
arise  if  every  man  were  his  0^*11  prophet,  there  early 
developed  a  great  hierarcliical  system.  While  every 
member  of  the  church  may  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
diWne  communion  and  revelations  for  his  own  com- 
fort and  guidance,  revelations  affecting  the  whole 
chureh  are  given  only  through  the  president,  al- 
though his  counselors  may  share  illumination  with 
him.  The  priesthood  is  of  two  onlers:  the  Aaronio 
(chai^ged  vnXh  secular  affairs)  and  the  Melchiaedeo 
(chai|^  with  spiritual  affairs).  The  latter  is  the 
higher  and  may  overrule  the  former.  Every  worthy 
adult  male  member  has  a  place  in  one  or  the  other 
of  these  orders.  There  is  no  salaried  preaching 
daaL  It  is  e»peeted  of  each  member  that  he  will 
i&  WB^  Irak  to.iHuioh  he  may  be  assigned,  at 
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honoe  or  abroad.  About  2,000  missionaries  are  con- 
stantly at  woric,  the  personnel  being  largely  changed 
eveiy  two  or  four  years.  Each  mission  is  under  the 
preGodency  of  an  elder  and  has  the  necessary  minor 
officers.  The  missionaries  travel  and  labor  by  twos 
or  in  larger  groups.  In  the  making  of  proselytes 
the  more  offensive  (esoteric)  doctrines  of  Mormon- 
ism  are  passed  over  without  mention;  stress  is  laid 
on  the  doctrine  of  a  progressive,  present-day  rev- 
elation and  the  (materialistic)  glories  promised  to 
the  Saints. 

Tlie  ranks  of  the  Melchisedec  priesthood  are  the 

following:  (1)  The  council  of  the  first  presidency, 

consisting  of  three  men,  in  office  and 

iS.  Priest-  dignity  equal  to  Peter,  James,  and  John. 

hood  and  One  of  these  is  church  president, 
Govern-  chosen  in  a  general  assembly,  and  the 
ment  others  are  his  counselors.  These  may 
be  against  him  in  counsels  but  never 
in  final  decisions.  For  the  whole  church  the  presi- 
dent is  prophet^  seer,  and  revelator,  and  his  author- 
ity is  absolute.  (2)  The  twelve  apostles,  or  ex- 
traordinary witnesses  of  the  name  of  Christ  in  the 
whole  world.  In  the  interval  between  the  death  of 
a  president  and  the  election  of  his  successor  the 
twelve  exercise  the  highest  authority  in  the  church. 
(3)  Presidents  of  the  quorums  of  seventy;  (4)  pa- 
triarchs; (5)  high  priests.  The  Aaronic  priesthood 
includes:  (1)  bishops,  who  have  charge  of  the 
gathering  c^  the  tithes  and  the  care  of  the  poor; 
(2)  priests;  (3)  teachers;  (4)  deacons.  Territo- 
rially the  church  is  divided  into  "  stakes  of  Zion  '' 
and  the  stakes  again  into  wards.  The  stakes  of 
Zion  are  so  called  in  distinction  from  Zion  proper, 
which  is  in  Jackson  County,  Mo.,  whither  also  the 
Saints  are  to  assemble  themselves  at  last  to  receive 
the  returning  Christ.  In  North  America  there  are 
some  fifty  d  these  stakes,  twenty-one  of  them  in 
Utah.  Each  stake  has  an  organization  which  copies 
that  of  the  entire  church.  For  each  stake  also 
there  is  a  presiding  bishop  and  for  each  ward  a 
bishop.  The  bishops  are  assisted  by  under  officers. 
By  means  of  this  elaborate  yet  well-balanced  sys- 
tem the  church  maintains  a  most  effective  over- 
act of  its  affairs.  The  social  and  economic  as- 
pects of  Mormonism  have  ever  been  interesting  and 
are  in  part  worthy  of  praise.  The  rigorous  system 
has  been  raooessful  in  restraining  many  vices  and 
in  producing  a  high  general  state  of  material  well- 
l,  while  the  lawless  subjectivism  of  its  prophet- 
opened  the  gate  to  polygamy  and  other 
▼ickNis  doctrines  and  practises,  has  wrought  un- 
told harm  to  its  pe<^le.  Separating  itself  from  the 
CSmtian  (3nireh  and  (as  far  as  practicable)  from 
the  htger  civO  and  social  community,  Mormonism 
ii  neeenarilj  deficient  in  many  of  the  best  elements 
of  modeni  cnilture.  It  has,  however,  combined  into 
mm  the  lel^gioiis  and  the  social  element  more  success- 
fiill|y  than  any  other  movement  of  modern  times. 

J.  R.  Van  Pelt. 

HL  The  Raofgiuilzed  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
ttUtt'Jiaj  Saints:     This  body  claims  to  be  the 
ei  ihftt  name  that  was  organized  by  Joseph 
hk  fWyette,  N.  Y.,  ^r.  6,  1830,  and  subse- 
~  *  st  Kirtland,  O.    This  contention  is 

W  tba  Utah  body  of  Latter-day  Saints. 


The  disruption  occurred  in  1844,  the  main  body 
having  meantime  removed  from  Kirtland  to  Mis- 
souri, thence  to  Nauvoo,  111.  (see  I.-IL, above);  the 
smaller  body  was  reorganized  near  Beloit,  Wis. 
At  the  first  conference  of  the  latter,  in  1852,  the 
leadership  of  Brigham  Young  was  disowned.  The 
Reorganized  Church  has  never  favored  polygamy, 
but  has  borne  testimony  against  it.  It  accepts 
three  books  as  of  divine  origin :  the  Bible,  the  Book 
of  Mormon,  and  the  Book  of  Covenants — the  last 
as  a  guide  in  church  government,  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon as  a  history  of  the  inhabitants  of  America  for 
2,400  years,  closing  400  a.d.,  and  the  Bible  as  the 
word  of  God,  so  far  as  it  is  translated  correctly. 
The  faith  of  the  church  is  that  of  the  epitome,  made 
by  Joseph  Smith  in  1842  (ut  sup.)  and  enlarged 
somewhat  since.  Articles  were  inserted  after  po- 
lygamy became  a  tenet  of  the  faith  of  the  Utah 
branch,  declaring  for  monogamy  and  against  the 
doctrine  of  plural  wives. 

The  system  of  polity  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Utah 
branch,  consisting  of  the  presidency,  embracing 
when  full,  three  men,  the  apostolate,  the  quo- 
rums of  seventy,  and  priests  or  pastors,  teachers, 
deacons,  and  bishops — the  last-named  conducting 
the  business  affairs  of  the  church. 

The  headquarters  of  the  church,  which  were  in 
Piano,  III.,  for  nearly  twenty  years,  were  removed 
in  1881  to  Lamoni,  la.,  where  they  now  are.  There 
are  in  Lamoni  a  publishing  house,  a  college,  and 
two  homes  for  the  aged.  The  church  carries  on 
missionary  work  in  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Australia,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Scandinavia, 
Mexico,  and  the  Sandwich  and  Society  Islands.  It 
reports  in  the  United  States  alone  49,500  members, 
660  churches,  and  1,200  ministers.  It  is  slowly  in- 
creasing in  membership. 

The  president  of  the  church  is  Joseph  Smith,  son 
of  the  first  president.  He  has  held  this  office  since 
1860.  He  lives  in  Independence,  Mo.;  his  associ- 
ates are  Frederick  M.  Smith,  Independence,  Mo., 
and  Richard  Evans,  Toronto,  Canada.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  quonun  of  the  twelve  apostles  is  Will- 
iam H.  Kelley,  Lamoni,  la. ;  and  Heman  C.  Smith, 
of  the  same  place,  is  second  in  order  of  appoint- 
ment, and  is  also  historian  of  the  church. 

H.  K.  Carroll. 

IV.  Anti-Mormon  Movements:  Joseph  Smith 
once  said  with  emphasis  and  apparent  pride:  ^'  Mor- 
monism is  at  war  with  every  craft  and  creed  of 
Christendom."  That  statement  has  had  abundant 
verification  in  every  period  of  Mormon  history. 
But  in  Nauvoo  and  afterward  in  Utah  there  were 
many  but  futile  attempts  to  reform 
I.  To  1869.  Mormonism  from  within.  The  advent 
of  the  United  States  army  into  Utah, 
the  opening  of  mines,  and  the  inflow  of  **  Gentiles  " 
afforded  protection  and  gave  promise  of  help  from 
without.  Three  powerful  forces  of  Christian  civil- 
ization were  invoked:  the  press,  the  pulpit,  and  the 
school.  The  first  paper  published  was  The  Valley 
Tarty  issued  in  1858  from  the  camp.  The  Salt  Lake 
Vedette  followed,  then  The  Utah  Magazine,  after- 
ward The  Tribune,  and  others  in  subsequent  years. 
Some  young  men  of  literary  tastes  organized  a 
"  literary  and  musical  societ^y,"  which  maintained 
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a  struggling  existence.  In  1865  they  invited  the 
Rev.  Nonnan  McLeod,  an  army  chaplain  and  Con- 
gregational minister,  to  the  city.  He  instituted 
services  in  a  hall  in  Main  Street.  A  Simday-school 
was  organized  in  the  city  and  another  at  the  camp, 
and  Dr.  John  King  Robinson,  surgeon  in  the  army, 
became  superintendent.  The  literaiy  society,  with 
help  from  California,  erected  Independence  Hall, 
a  commodious  adobe  building  for  religious  and 
literary  purposes.  The  next  year  McLeod  went 
east  to  solicit  funds.  In  his  absence  Dr.  Robinson 
was  treacherously  murdered.  McLeod  was  ad- 
vised by  friends  not  to  return  to  Utah,  as  his  life 
was  in  danger.  But  Major  Charles  H.  Hempsted, 
United  States  district  attorney,  maintained  the 
Sunday-school.  Early  in  1867  Warren  Hussey  and 
two  Episcopalian  ladies,  Mrs.  Dr.  Hamilton  and 
Mrs.  Oliver  Durant,  requested  Bishop  Tuttle  of 
Montana  to  send  a  cleigyman.  He  sent  Rev.  Messrs. 
Thomas  W.  Hawkins  and  George  W.  Foote.  In 
May  they  instituted  the  first  permanent  Christian 
service  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Major  Hempsted  gave 
into  their  hands  the  Simday-school  with  an  enrol- 
ment of  fifty.  Responding  to  a  crying  need  for 
school  facilities,  they,  in  July,  opened  St.  Mark's 
grammar-school.  An  Episcopal  church  of  fifteen 
communicants  was  constituted  that  summer.  A 
much-needed  hospital  was  provided,  the  first  in 
Utah.  In  years  following  tMs  denomination  estab- 
lished churches  and  schools  in  five  other  towns, 
and  a  second  church,  St.  Paul's,  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
On  the  removal  of  Bishop  Tuttle  to  Salt  Lake  City 
in  1869,  St.  Marie's  became  the  cathedral.  Subse- 
quently Rowland  Hall,  a  boarding  and  day-school 
for  girls,  was  opened.  The  Episcopalians  now  have 
property  in  Utah  worth  about  $400,000. 

In  1869  two  Presbyterian  ministers,  Sheldon 
Jackson  (q.v.)  and  Melanchthon  Hughes,  held  the 
first  religious  service  in  Corinne  and  instituted  reg- 
ular work.  A  church  of  nine  members  was  organ- 
ized July  14,  1870.    In  1864  the  Rev. 

2.  From  Henry  Kendall,  secretary  of  the  Pres- 
1869  to  the  byterian    Board    of    Home    Missions, 

Present  while  en  route  to  California,  preached 
in  the  Mormon  Tabernacle  in  Salt 
Lake  City.  He  found  in  the  city  Presbyterians 
eager  for  church  privileges,  but  not  until  1871  was 
their  request  granted.  Rev.  Josiah  Welch  arrived 
in  July  of  that  year,  and  instituted  regular  services 
in  a  room  above  a  livery  stable.  Out  of  this  be- 
ginning grew  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Salt 
Lake  City.  In  1875  Rev.  D.  J.  McMillan  arrived 
and  instituted  an  aggressive  policy.  Within  six 
years  he  established  40  missions  and  schools,  from 
St.  George  in  the  extreme  south  of  Utah,  to  Malad, 
Idaho,  the  northern  part  of  the  Mormon  realm.  At 
present  the  Presbyterians  have  27  ministers,  27 
churches,  1,819  communicants,  1  college,  4  acad- 
emies (boarding  and  day-schools),  13  day-schools, 
1,402  scholars,  and  property  amounting  to  $650,000. 
Since  the  establishment  of  a  public-school  system 
in*  Utah  the  denominations  have  discontinued  many 
of  their  parochial  and  mission  schools.  In  1870  the 
Rev.  G.  M.  Peirce,  a  Methodist  minister,  arrived 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  at  once  began  work,  and  soon 
established  a  church.     In  1876  he  launched  Tfie 


Rocky  Mountain  ChriMian  Advocate,  the  first  Prot- 
estant religious  paper  in  Utah.  This  denomination 
extended  its  church  and  school  work  into  many 
parts  of  Utah.  It  now  has  23  ministers  in  charge 
of  27  churches,  with  1,550  members,  35  Simday- 
schools  with  2,530  scholars,  and  church  and  manse 
property  worth  $222,100. 

In  1873  Rev.  Father  Scanlan  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  was  sent  to  Salt  Lake  City.  Three 
years  previously  Rev.  Father  Kelley  from  Nevada 
visited  the  city  and  purchased  a  plot  of  land  for 
church  purposes,  but  held  no  service.  Father 
Scanlan  established  St.  Mary's  Church,  and  in 
course  of  time  twelve  other  parishes  and  forty  mis- 
sions, in  1875  St.  Mary's  Academy,  in  1881  Holy 
Cross  Hospital,  in  1886  All  Hallows  Collie,  and 
later  Keams  St.  Aim's  Orphanage.  Schools  were 
opened  in  five  other  towns.  Father  Scanlan  is  now 
bishop,  and  St.  Mary's  is  his  cathedral,  with  a  new 
building  costing  $350,000.  In  1874  the  Congr^a- 
tionalists  returned  and  organized  a  church  in  In- 
dependence Hall,  with  Rev.  Walter  M.  Barrows  as 
pastor.  In  1878  Hammond  Hall  and  later  two 
other  academies  and  five  mission  schools  in  other 
parts  were  opened.  At  present  the  Congregation- 
alists  have  10  churches  with  1,327  members  and  10 
Sunday-schools  with  an  enrolment  of  1,260. 

In  1881  Rev.  Dwight  Spencer,  superintendent  of 
Baptist  missions,  reached  Salt  Lake  City,  and  or- 
ganized a  church  which  has  grown  and  multiplied. 
That  denomination  has  now  10  ministers  and  10 
churches,  with  1,000  members.  In  1882  the  Lu- 
theran Church  entered  Utah.  They  have  pursued 
a  conservative  policy  and  accomplished  substantial 
results.  The  Josephites  (non-polygamous  Mor- 
mons) established  several  churches  and  have  quietly 
served  those  Mormons  who  repudiate  polygamy  and 
the  divine  right  of  Brigham  Young  and  his  follow- 
ers. The  Jews  from  the  first  have  done  their  part 
well.  They  have  helped  all  the  Christian  churches 
and  maintained  several  synagogues.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
has  acquired  property  worth  $240,000;  it  has  1,365 
members,  1,013  of  whom  are  members  of  Protestant 
chiuches;  585  are  in  educational  classes,  and  31 1  in 
Bible  classes.  D.  J.  McMillan. 

Biblioobapht:  From  the  Mormon  standpoint:  Book  of 
Mormon,  Ist  ed.,  Palmjrra,  N.  Y.,  1839,  current  publica- 
tion in  revised  form  at  Salt  Lake  City;  Joseph  Smith, 
Book  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  Kirtland,  Ohio.  1835; 
The  Pearl  of  Great  Price,  Salt  Lake  City,  1891  and  cur- 
rent (selections  from  Joseph  Smith's  writings);  various 
works  of  B.  H.  Roberts,  currently  published  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  e.  g..  The  Oospel,  OiUlinee  of  Eccleaiaetical  History, 
New  Witneee  for  Ood,  Defence  of  the  Faith  and  of  the  Sainte; 
P.  P.  Pratt,  A  Voice  of  Warning  to  All  Nations,  Kirtland, 
1838;  Thompson,  Evidences  in  Proof  of  the  "  Book  of  Mor- 
mon," Batavia,  1841;  Lucy  Smith,  Biographical  Sketches 
of  Joseph  Smith  and  his  Progenitors,  Liverpool.  1853,  Piano, 
ni..  1880  (by  the  prophet's  mother);  E.  W.  Tullidge,  Life 
of  Joseph  the  Prophet,  Piano.  1880;  idem.  HisL  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  Salt  Lake  CHty,  1886;  J.  E.  Tahnage.  Articles 
of  Faith,  ib.  1899;  Joseph  Smith  3d.  and  H.  C.  Smith. 
HisL  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints, 
Lamoni,  la.,  1901;  B.  H.  Roberts,  Mormon  Doctrine  of 
Deity,  Salt  Lake  City,  1903;  L.  A.  Wilson,  OuUines  of 
Mormon  Philosophy,  ib.  1905;  J.  H.  Evans,  One  Hundred 
Years  of  Mormonism,  1806-1906,  ib.  1906. 

From  the  historical,  critical,  or  anti-Mormon  point  of 
view:  W.  A.  Linn.  Story  of  the  Mormons,  from  the  DcUe 
of  their  Origin  to  .  .  .  1901,  New  York,  1902  (de- 
tailed);   H.  H.   Bancroft,   HisL  of  the  Pacific  States,  vol 
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nu  Ulak.  San  Fruicuico.  1SS9:  E.  D.  Hon,  Afor- 
*u»M  Unreiltd.  PtuDnvillc.  Ohiii.  1K(4;  U.  P.  Kiddisr. 
U^rmtnun  aiW  .IfanKini.'  kuIoHail  I'mu  <tr  £A>  Ai'u 
shI  Pragn—  at  Oti  .  .  .  LaBcr-Day  Sainlt,  New  York, 
I»13:  B.  G.  FcTTU.  (/loA  and  At  Monmnu.  ib.  18M^  J 
W.  GuKDiwui.  rAf  .UorrmxM,  Philulalpliui.  IS56;  J.  Hyds, 
Jr„  Mormoiatm;  iU  Leadtrt  and  Desiffna,  New  York, 
ISST  (br  Bn  «-Hannan);  P.  Tucker.  Oriaii,  Rit,  and 
pToarwMt  b/  Monumum,  ib.  1867;  J.  H.  Budle,  Life  in 
UbA:  or.  Ih<  MtalenH  and  Criiw*  itT  Af  umuniin,  Phils- 
dctphik.  IBTOi  itlHii.  Palyaamy:  at.  Oxt  Mylaia  .  .  .  of 
Ut>r<HniiM.  FulLOD.  Ky,  1001;  M.  Biuch,  OncAidUi  dn- 
Manunun  nsbrt  DarMtUuaQ  lAru  Gfauteiu.  Lcipaie,  1S70; 
F.  H.  Ludlow.  Htart  of  Ou  CoHlimnl;  inlh  an  Eatmina- 
IvmofOu  Morvum  fVincipfc.  Nbw  York,  1870;  T,  B,  H. 
eumhoutn  rhi  R<k;Iv  Uounlum  SainU.  lb.  1873;  R.  von 
BehlociDlweit.  Cw  UornuuH  .  .  .  ipon  iAttt  EnOUIiuua 
hi  aa/dit  Grtrnioarl,  Caluene,  1878;  J.  H.  Kcimnly,  £<]W;r 
Davi  14^  JVorwunim.  New  York.  1888;  T.  Gngg.  The 
Fmrlttl  (/  Fainvni.  Mormmatn:  tooelturr  u-ilh  a  compUU 
HiM-nfaie  Uonnon  Era.  ib.  1890;  W.  H.  Tbomas.  Mor- 
■un  SoinU.  LotulaD.  IBM);  M.  T.  Uunb,  rib^  A/Drmoni 
and  (Iwv-  SiAk.  PhUsdetpb^  1901;  I.  W.  Riley.  rA* 
FwwfD-  ef  Afurmoni™.  New  York.  IB02:  N.  L.  Nelson. 
SeitHlifii  Atptdt  of  Mormumttn.  tb.  1904;  Mra,  J.  i'.  Wil- 
ling Oh  AlHirican  Soil;  or.  AfoTTnaniim  Ue  Mahammaiati- 
itm  rfOu  n-eM,  lAuisville.  1006;  E.  V.  Fotilin.  SaU  Lake 
CitM,  Pa^  and  Promt.  A  NaTTolivi:  afita  HMory  and  Ro- 
WHOut,  it!  People  and  CuUurt^  itt  Indiatrv  and  Commrree. 
Salt  L«ka  aiy,  1900.  A  considemble  body  of  miWftiine 
BtHmlDTC  ifl  Lsdicaled  in  KIcbKTdKjn.  Encyciopaediu.  pp. 

HORITIRG  LBCTDRES:  The  luime  usually 
I  of  Bermons  published  under  the 
rercisfs  nl  CrippUgaU,  St.-Giie»-in- 
1  Soulhirark,  being  divert  Sermona 
f  f*!/  several  MinitUrt  of 
T  London,  S  vols.,  LoimIou;  re- 
pubUahed.  ed.  J.  Nichols.  6  vols.,  London,  1844. 
The  occasion  La  thus  given  by  D.  Neal  {Hist,  of  the 
Pvriiaiu.  i.  424,  New  York,  18fl3):  "The  opening 
of  the  war  [between  parliament  ttnd  King  Charles 
L]  gftve  rise  lo  an  exerciBB  of  prayer,  and  exhorta- 
tion to  repentance,  for  an  hour  every  morning  in 
the  week.  Most  of  the  citizens  of  London  having 
aome  Tjear  relation  or  friend  in  the  army  of  the 
Earl  of  Eesex,  so  many  bills  were  sent  up  to  the 
pulpit  every  Lord's  Day  for  their  preservation, 
thftt  the  minister  had  neither  time  to  read  them, 
nor  to  recommend  their  cases  to  God  in  prayer:  it 
was  therefore  agreed,  by  scmie  London  divines,  to 
sepamte  an  hour  for  this  purpose  every  morning, 
on^half  to  be  sjicnt  in  prayer,  and  the  olher  in  a 
suitable  exhortation  to  the  people."  These  serv- 
ices were  held  in  various  churches  consecutively. 
and,  after  the  end  of  tlie  war,  were  continued,  unlil 
the  Revolution,  in  a  modified  form,  the  sermons 
taking  up  points  of  practical  divinity.  The  collec- 
tion of  sermons  lb  regarded  as  "  one  of  the  i^c.it 
cotDpends  of  tbiMDiogy  io  the  English  language." 

HOROKE,  mii-rS'n?,  GIOVAHHI  DE:  Itslifui 
wr-iinal;  b.  at  Milan  Jan.  23,  liiOS;  d.  in  Romp 
Di'C.  I.  I.tSO.  He  studied  law  at  Padua,  but  entered 
(he  ecclesiastical  life,  and  as  early  as  1521).  tor 
ivrricee  rendered  by  his  father,  he  was  appointed 
by  Clement  VII-  to  the  bishopric  of  Modena.  Paul 
r/l„  on  asceoding  the  papal  throne  in  1535,  des- 
patched Ihe  young  bishop  as  nuncio  to  the  duke  of 
Mrlan,  (hen  to  Germany,  whence  Vergerio  bad  just 
i«um«d.      Hla   chief  task  and  commission  was  to 
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pnmote    both    with    King  Ferdinand  and 
Honanr^  jiad  eh*ewbere,  the  cause  of  the  proposed 


council  at  Mantua;  to  dissipate  the  opposition  that 
had  been  roused  against  the  choice  of  that  place; 
and  to  inform  tlie  Curia  concerning  everything  thiit 
bore  upon  ecclesiastical  questions  (the  records  of 
this  nunciature  were  published  with  annotations 
by  W.  Friedensburg,  Gotha,  18Q2).  Morone  was 
once  more  sent  acroes  the  Alps  (1540).  this  time  to 
the  conference  in  session  at  Spires.  Though  hewos 
likewise  present  at  Regenaburg  in  1541,  yet  the 
controlling  part  there  fell  to  Cardinal  Gosparo  Con- 
tarini  (q.v.).  Morone,  who  in  the  mean  time  had 
become  a  cardinal,  returned  to  Modena  in  1542, 
where  ho  now  found  serious  heresies  at  work,  es- 
pecially among  the  members  c)f  the  local  Academy 
of  the  Grillenzoni.  It  hod  become  habitual  to  read 
Somtnario  delta  Sacra  ScrUlura  ("  Summary  of 
Sacred  Scripture "),  while  Protestant  %'ieW8  ob- 
tained on  various  doctrines.  After  somewhat  pro- 
tracted proceedings,  those  under  examination  signed 
certain  articles  whereby  they  signified  their  ortho- 
doxy. Morone  himself  belonged  to  the  circle  of 
people  who  valued  highly  the  little  book,  "  Of  the 
Benefit  of  Christ's  Death  "(sea  iTALr,  the  REf- 
OKMATION  IN,  {  7),  a  point  subsequently  brought 
forward  in  the  trial  that  was  instituted  against  him 
on  the  charge  of  heresy.  For  neither  the  important 
services  which  Morone  bad  rendered  the  Curia  dur- 
ing his  nunciatures  nor  those  which  he  had  rendered 
as  one  of  the  legates  at  the  Council  of  Trent  could 
shield  him  from  the  mistrust  of  the  fanaiicol  Paul 
IV.  (q.v.).  The  pope  included  Morone,  along  with 
two  other  bishops  and  Cardinal  Pole  (q.v.).  under 
a  writ  of  indictment  (June,  1557);  and,  once  com- 
mitted to  prison  in  the  Castle  of  San  Angcio, 
Morone  wns  obliged  to  linger  there  till  after  the 
pope's  death  (1560).  Pius  IV.,  in  whose  election 
the  cardinal,  liberated  after  the  pope's  death,  had 
token  part,  declared  hjm  innocent  and  quashed  the 
trial,  and  when  the  Council  of  Trent  reopened,  the 
pope  designated  Cardinal  Morone  as  one  of  its 
presidents.  This  experienced  diplomat  was  em- 
ployed also  by  Gregory  XIII.,  who  despatched  him 
to  Genoa,  and  in  I5T6  to  Regensburg  as  envoy  to 
Maximilian  II.  Morone  spent  his  closing  years  at 
Rome,  where  he  had  been  appointed  dean  of  the 
College  of  Cardinals.  Ho  rests  in  the  Church  of 
Santa  Maria  sopra  Minerva.  K.  Bknflatr. 

UiBUooRipxi:    The  Vila  by  N.  Benisbei,  Modeni.  ISSfi; 
C.  Caatd,  in  AOi  deli'  Iililulo  Lomharda.  ISOS;    f,  Sclopia. 

potUKpiee.  compte-mda.  xe.  29-^8,  33I-3S9.  xd.  49-82. 
Pbtw,  1809-70:  Ranke,  Poprt.  i.  106,  122.  2M-266,  iii.. 
n«.  22,  23,  39;  Kt^  viii.  1929-30:  and  J.  O.  Sshellhnm, 
AmaniialrM  tiimaiir,  lii.  B37-580.  14  vo1b„  Ldpsio,  172fi- 
1731. 

HORONITES.    See  Ceibbtines. 

MORRIS,  EDWARD  DAFYDD:  Presbj-terian ; 
b.  at  UUca,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  31,  1825.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  Yale  College  (A.B.,  1849)  and  Auburn 
Theological  Seminary  (1352).  He  was  pastor  of 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
(1852-55),  and  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church, 
Columbus,  O.  (1855-07);  professor  of  church  his- 
tory in  Lane  Theolc^cal  Seminary,  Cincinnati 
(1867-74),  and  of  theology  in  the  same  institution 
(1874-97).  He  was  moderator  of  the  Presbyterian 
General  Assembly  at  Cleveland,  O.,  in  1875,  and  in 
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theology  is  "  evangelistic,  in  u  broad  eeitae  Cal- 
Vinialic,  but  catholic  and  irenic."  He  has  writteQ: 
Outiines  of  Christian  Doctrines  (Cincinnati.  1S8CI); 
Ecdesiology  (New  York,  1885);  /a  there  Salvation 
after  Death*  (New  York,  1S87);  ThiHy  Yean  in 
Lane  (Cincinnati,  18!)7);  Theology  of  the  Wrtt- 
mtnahr  SymboU  (Philadelphia,  1000);  and  The 
PreabyUrian  Church,  New  School  (1901). 

MORRIS,  JOHH  GOTTLIEB:  Lutheran;  b.  at 
York,  Pa..  Nov,  14,  1803;  d.  at  Lutherville.  Md., 
Oct.  10,  1S95.  Ha  graduated  from  Dickinson  Col- 
lege, Carlisle,  Pa.,  1823;  studied  at  Princeton,  N.  J., 
Theological  Seminary,  1826,  then  nt  Gettysburg 
Theological  Seroinary,  was  the  founder  of  the  First 
English  Lutheran  (Trinity)  Church,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  and  ita  paator,  1827-60;  became  librarian  of 
the  Pcabody  Institute,  Baltimore,  1860-64;  was 
stated  supply  of  the  Third  Lutheran  Church  of  the 
same  city,  1861-67;  from  1834  he  was  lecturer  on 
biology  in  Pennsylvania  College;  from  1874  he  was 
pastor  at  Lutherville,  Md.;  and  also  lecturer  on 
pulpit  elocution  and  Biblical  ecience  In  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Gettysburg,  Pa.  With  his  brother 
he  founded  Lutherville  Ladies'  Seminary,  and  in 
1846  he  aided  in  establishing  the  Evangelical  AlU- 
ance  (q.v.).  He  di^itinguiehed  himself  iu  natur-.il 
history,  and  belonged  to  numerous  American  and 
European  Bcientihc  socielies.  He  was  the  founder 
of  the  Lutheran  Obmrrver  in  1831,  editor  tfll  1833, 
then  a  contributor.  He  « 
arine  De  Bora  (Philadelph 
the  Deteribed  Lepidoptera  of  North  Ai 
Synopsis  of  the  Described  Lepidofitera  of  North  A  m- 
erica,  part  I.  (both  Washington,  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution,  1860-62);  The  Lords  Baltimore  (Baltimore, 
1874);  FiftyYeart  in  the  Lutheran  Mini^ry  (ISli); 
Quaint  Sayings  and  Doingi  of  Martin  Luther  (Phila- 
delphia, 1876);  Bibliotheea  Lutherarta:  LUt  of  Pub- 
lications of  Lutheran  Ministers  in  the  United  Stales 
(1876);  Journeys  of  Luther:  their  Relation  to  the 
Work  of  the  Reformation  (1880) ;  Lulher  at  Wariburg 
and  Coburg  (I8S2);  Lutheran  Doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  (1884);  Life  Beminiscences  of  an  Old  Lu- 
theran Minister  (1896;  pp.  355  sqq.,  contains  a  list 
of  his  writings).  He  edited  a  translation  of  Knel' 
tin's  "  Life  of  Martin  Luther  "  (1883);  and  assLsted 
in  editing  the  EvangeliaU  Review  (Gettysburg, 
1849-62). 

BlBUmHAFaT:    Bnicin  the  Lift  Rminitefru^i  (ut  rup.). 
ainiuJt:   H.  E.  Jacobs,  in  American  ChvreA  Hitlorg  Striti. 
iv.  330-390  rC  piwini.  N»«  York,  I8S3;    H.  E.  Jiicobs 
and  J.  A.  W.  Hui,  LxUlieran  Ci/clapaiia,  p.  329.  ib.  ISM- 
MOKRISOH,   HEHRY   CLAY:     Methodist   Epis- 
eopul  {.South}  bishop;    b.  near  Clarksville,  Tenn., 
May   30,    1842.      He   wa.s  educated  in   the   public 
schools,    and    received   his   classical    and    Hebrew 
training  privately.    After  teaching  school  from  1860 
to  1863,  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  in  1864  was 
chaplain   of   the    Eighth    Kentucky   Mounted    In- 
fantry, C.  8.  A.    In  1865  he  was  appoitiled  to  the 
Hiddletown  Circuit,  and  later  held  pastorates  at 
Bardstown,    Ky.    (1866-68),    Eliiabethtown,    Ky. 
(1868-69),    Middletown,    Ky.    (1869-73);     Shelby 
Street,  Louisville,  Ky.  (1872-76) ;  Broadway  Church, 
Louisville   (1876-80);    Chestnut   Street,   Louisville 
(1880-84);    Russelville,   Ky.    (1884-86),   and  the 


Firet  Methodist  Church,  AUantu.  Ga.  (lS8ft-flO). 
From  1890  la  1898  he  was  a  missionary  secretary 
of  his  denomination,  and  in  this  capacity  raised 
large  funds  and  paid  off  the  debt  of  the  Board  of 
Misciioiis.  In  1808  he  was  elected  bishop  with  head' 
quarters  at  New  Orleans. 

MORRISON,  JAMES  DOW:  Protestant  Epis- 
copal miasiotmry  bishop  of  Duluth;  b.  at  Wad- 
dington,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  16,  1844.  He  waa  educated 
at  McGQl  University,  Montreal  (A.B.,  1865),  and 
after  studying  under  the  canons  of  Christ  Church 
Cathedral,  Montreal,  was  ordered  deacon  in  1869, 
and  ordained  priest  in  the  following  year,  after 
which  he  held  poriahes  at  Hemmingford,  P.  Q. 
(1869-Tl),  Herkimer,  N.  Y.  (1871-75),  and  Og- 
densburg,  N.  Y.  (1875-97),  being  also  archdeacon 
ot  Ogdensburg  from  1881  to  1897.  In  1897  he  was 
consecrated  &nt  missionary  bishop  of  Duluth.  In 
1S<)8  he  was  Paddock  lecturer  at  the  General 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City.  He  ho8 
written  Fundamental  Church  Principles  (Milwaukee, 
1808). 

MOBSISOK,  ROBERT:  The  father  of  Protes- 
tant missions  in  China;  b.  at  Buller's  Green,  Mor- 
pcth  (15  m.  n.n.w.  of  Newcastle),  England,  Jan.  5, 
1782;  d.  at  Canton,  China,  Aug.  1,  1834.  He  had 
a  decided  inclination  for  study,  took  up  Latin,  He- 
brew, and  theology  under  Rev.  W.  Laidler,  and 
afterward  attended  Hoxton  Academy  in  England, 
180;i-04.  In  1804  he  offered  himself  to  the  London 
Miasionaiy  Society,  and  waa  appointed  the  iirat 
missionary  to  China;  entering  their  training  insti- 
tute at  Gosport,  he  took  up  the  study  of  Chinese 
under  a  Chinaman  resident  there;  was  ordained 
Jan.,  1807,  and  then  sailed  for  Canton.  He  be- 
came interpreter  for  the  East  India  Company  (see 
China,  II.,  3,  {  1)  and  assiduously  engaged  in  the 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  Chinese,  and  in  the 
preparation  of  Chinese  tracts  and  a  dictionary.  He 
revised  and  published  a  Chinese  version  of  the  Acts 
in  1811;  issued  an  original  Chinese  catechism,  and 
in  1815  a  Chinese  grammar  which  was  printed  by 
the  Serampore  press  in  India.  In  1813  he  com- 
pleted, with  the  assistance  of  William  Milne  (q.v.), 
the  translation  of  the  entire  New  Testament,  the 
Gospels,  the  closing  epistles  from  Hebrews  and  Rev- 
elation being  the  work  of  Morrison.  He  and  Milne 
also  made  a  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  so  that 
the  entire  Bible  was  printed  in  1819.  He  also  made 
a  translation  of  the  morning  and  evening  prayers  of 
the  Church  of  England.  His  most  laborious  liter- 
ary work  waa  his  Chinese  Dictionary,  published  by 
the  East  India  Company  at  an  expense  of  £12,000 
(3  parts,  Macao,  1815-23),  a  work  of  remarkable 
industry  and  scholarship.  He  also  founded  the  An- 
glo<:binese  College  at  Malacca,  which,  however,  waa 
never  very  successful,  and  waa  removed  in  1845  to 
Hongkong.  In  1824  he  paid  a  visit  to  England, 
returning  to  China  in  1826.  His  interest  in  educa- 
tional work  is  shown  by  his  gift  of  a  large  Chinese 
library  to  University  College,  London,  England,  and 
he  had  a  share  in  the  establishment  of  the  Bartlett's 
BuUdinp'i  Language  Institution,  at  London.  After 
hirt  death  The  Morrison  Education  Society  waa 
founded  iu  his  honor  by  merchimts  interested  in  the 
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Chinese  for  aupporting  a  school  for  Chinese  youth. 
The  school  uus  located  at  Hacoo,  I8S8,  and  removed 
to  Hongkong  in  1842  (see  Bhows,  Sauitel  Rob- 
bins).  He  was  also  the  author  of  Hcriz  Sinica: 
Traadationa  from  the  Popular  LUtrature  of  the  Chi- 
WW  (LoodoQ,  1812);  A  View  of  China  for  Phila- 
tegieal  Purpoaai,  Containing  a  Sketch  0/  Chinese 
ChroiuAogy,  Geography,  Goeernment  and  Customs 
(1817);  Voa>i»daTy  0/  the  Canton  Dialect  (3  parts, 
Harao,  1S2S);  Memmrii  of  Rev.  WUliam  Milne, 
D.D.,  Late  Misgionary  to  China  .  ,  .  CampiUdfrom 
Dontmtnls  Written  by  the  Deteaaed;  to  which  are 
added  Occanonal  Remarks  (Malacca,  1824).  Mr. 
Uorrison  added  to  his  literary  and  civil  labors  pri- 
vate efforts  to  spread  the  Gospel,  the  public  procla- 
mation of  the  Gospel  being  forbidden.  After  hia 
death  his  remains  were  taken  to  Macao,  where  they 
■till  rest,  the  site  being  nuirked  by  an  appropriate 
inaciiption  t^tifying  to  his  devotion  aa  a  missionary 
uid  his  eminence  as  a  Chinese  scholar.  Although 
hia  dictionary  has  been  superseded  by  that  of  Samuel 
Wells  Williams,  his  name  nil]  always  have  an  hon- 
orable place  beside  the  names  of  Martyn,  Judson, 
Carey,  Williams,  and  other  workers  in  the  heroic 
1^  of  modern  missions. 

BnuooninrT:  LIvn  are  by  Mn.  E.  MmriMiD,  2  vols.. 
LoDduii.  1830  (by  hia  ndow);  a.  W.  WiUismi.  in  F.  Piper, 
U^a  of  LtaOtr,  ef  0\t  CKunh  UnivertoL  cH.  H.  H.  Mc- 
Cncken.  pp.  8Ht-S37.  PhilwielplM.  187B;  W.  J.  Town- 
Hid.  LoDdon.  ISSS.  Coniult  alto  W.  W.  Moaeley,  Tin 
Oriffin  qT  Die  Fint  Jtf  unon  Id  China.  LoailoD,  1S4Z:    ud 

HORRISOK,  THEODORE  HEVm:  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop  of  Iowa;  b.  at  Ottawa,  111.,  Feb. 
J8,  1850.  He  was  graduated  from  Illinois  College, 
jBckB0n\'Tlle,  III.  {A.B.,  1870),  and  the  General 
Theological  Seminary  (1873).  He  wns  ordered 
deacon  in  1873  and  was  advaoced  to  tlie  priest- 
hood in  the  following  year.  He  was  then  rector  of 
St,  Paul's,  Pekin,  III.  (1874-76)  and  of  the  Church 
erf  the  Epiphany,  Chicago  (1876-09),  and  in  1899 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Iowa. 

MORSE.  RICHARD  CART;  Presbyterian;  b.  at 
Hudson,  N.  Y.,  Sept-  19,  1841.  He  was  educated 
at  Yale  (A.B.,  1862),  Union  Theologvcul  Seimnary 
(1865-66;  graduated,  1867),  and  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary  (1866-67).  After  being  assistant 
editor  of  the  New  York  ObsCTTer  from  1867  to  1860, 
he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  1869,  and  since 
that  year  has  been  general  secretary  of  the  intenia- 
tional  committee  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  He  has  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  extension  of  that  organization 
both  in  the  L'nited  States  and  Canada,  and  in  other 
partfl  of  the  world,  and  is  honorary  American  sec- 
retary of  the  World's  Committee  of  the  Y.  M.  0.  A. 
He  has  written  Robert  M.  McBtimey,  a  Menuirial 
(New  York,  189fl) ;  Polity  of  Young  Men's  ChrUlian 
Aitaciations  (1904);  and  Fifty  Ycots  of  Federation 
(1905). 

MORTUAtN,  m8rt'm6ii"i  In  law,  the  state  of 
lands  and  tenements  held  by  perpetual  tenure. 
Since  the  alienation  of  church  property  is  forbidden 
by  ecclesiastical  canons,  and  members  of  ecclesias- 
tical bodies  were  reckoned  as  dead  persons  in  law, 
the  phrase  mortua  manit>,  "  the  dead  hand,"  was 
used  to  e.vpress  this  aspect  of  the  church  aa  a  holder 


of  property,  and  the  term  statutes  of  mortmain 
came  to  l^ig^ify  the  secular  laws  wliicli  attempted 
to  impose  limitations  upon  the  church's  power  of 
a&iuiring  property.  Such  laws  are  found  as  early 
as  the  Carolingian  period,  and  numerous  civil  enact- 
ments of  the  Middle  Ages  limit  the  amount  of  real 
property  which  may  be  held  by  churches  or  mon- 
asteries, largely  for  the  reason  that  such  property 
was  exempted  from  feudal  dues  and  services.  The 
indifferent  success  of  such  legislation  may  be  seen 
from  various  statements  of  the  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  land  which  waa  iu  ecclesiastical  posses- 
sion. In  England  the  Magna  Chorta  as  revised  and 
confirmed  by  Henry  III.  forbade  the  transfer  of 
land  to  church  corporutions  by  a  l«nant  without 
the  consent  of  hia  lord.  The  statute  de  religiosit 
of  Edward  I.,  enacted  in  1279,  forbade  the  acquisi- 
tion of  land  by  clerics  or  others  in  such  vAae  that  it 
should  come  into  mortmain.  The  aim  of  this  and 
subsequent  laws  of  the  aame  king  was  to  prevent 
the  impoverishment  of  the  nation  by  endowments 
wliich  deprived  the  Statu  of  its  due  services  under 
the  feudal  syslf m,  and  were  based  on  the  theory 
that  the  national  church  should  share  in  the  na- 
tion's burdens.  The  laws  of  mortmain  were  re- 
tained in  the  United  States  only  in  Pennsylvania, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  there  were  no  great  re- 
ligious corporations,  and  because  the  feudal  sys- 
tem never  existed  here.  The  growing  desire  to 
limit  the  rights  and  privileges  of  corporations 
has  led  to  the  enactment  of  laws  in  the  United 
Suites  and  in  other  countries  which  more  or  less 
directly  affect  ecclesiastical  bodies.  A  treatment 
of  them,  however,  belongs  rather  to  worka  on  law 
and  jurisprudence  than  to  one  devoted  to  religion 
or  theology. 

BiHijooRAPKi:  O.  D.  Tmlor,  Lob-  o/  Charicie,  and  Mort- 
main. London.  1SS9;  J.  KawliiiHin,  Nnlts  cm  I^  Morl- 
maia  Aril.  ib.  1ST7.     Ths  sUtute  of  1279  Is  in  HeDdsnon. 

MORTOS,  RATHARIEL:  Colonial  historian;  b. 
in  Leyden,  Holland,  1612;  d.  in  Plymouth,  Mass., 
June  28,  16H5.  He  came  to  America  in  1623;  be- 
came Governor  Bradford's  assistant  at  Plymouth 
in  the  management  of  public  affairs,  and  in  1645 
was  appointed  secretary  of  the  Plymouth  Colony. 
He  was  well  read,  and  noted  carefully  the  facta 
and  events  of  the  early  days  of  the  colony;  neariy 
all  its  records  were  written  by  him.  He  wrote  the 
valued  New-England'a  Memoriall:  or  a  Brief  Rela- 
tion of  the  moet  Memorable  and  Remarkable  Paasagea 
of  the  Providence  of  God,  Manifested  to  the  PlanterM 
of  New-England  in  America;  with  Special  Reference 
to  the  Firgt  Colony  thereof,  Called  New-Plymouth,  at 
also  a  Nomination  of  Dirers  of  Ike  most  Eminent  In- 
d,rumenta  Deceased,  both  of  Church  and  Common- 
wealth, Improred  in  the  First  Beginning  and  After' 
progress  of  Sundry  of  the  Respective  Jurisdictions 
in  those  Parts;  in  Reference  unto  Sundry  Exemplary 
Passages  of  their  Lives,  and  the  Tim^  of  their  Death, 
Published  for  the  Use  arui  Benefit  of  Present  and 
Future  Generations  (Cambridge,  1669;  2d  ed.,  Bos- 
ton, 1721;  6th  ed,,  Boston,  I8.W).  He  wTote  also 
in  1680  a  Synopsis  of  the  Church  History  of  Pb/m- 
oath,  which  appeared  in  Ebenezer  Hazard's  His- 
loricul  CoUections  and  in  Alexander  Young's  Chron- 
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ieUH  of  the  Pilgrim  SeUiera  of  Miumachunelta  (2  vola., 
BoGlon,  1841^6). 

Bidltckihapiit:  J.  B.  Felt,  Ecclttiailical  HM.  >/  Nrv)  Eno- 
land.  2  vols..  Bwlon.  1855-62;  AppteUtn't  Cuclopmlia  of 
Amairan  Bioftaphy.  iv.  4110-430,  New  Yurk,  189S;  W. 
Wnlkfir,  Ttn  New  E<\gUitid  Ltadert.  pp.  17,  30.  3B,  44.  ib. 
1001. 

MORUS,  SAMUEL  FRIEDHICH  RATHAITABL: 

Cerman  ProUistant  exegeU;  b.  at  Liiiiban  (75  m. 
e.  of  Breslau)  Nov.  30,  1736;  A.  at  Leipsic  Nov.  11, 
179:2.  He  received  bis  primary  education  at  home, 
bia  father  being  an  instniotor  in  the  Ijauban  Lalin 
Bchool,  At  the  University  of  Leipsic  he  came  under 
the  influence  of  J.  A.  li^esti  (q.v.),  and  waa  re- 
gurded  as  that  teacher's  best  pupil.  Some  yeara 
vere  Epent  in  private  tutoring,  during  which  at  the 
bouse  of  Professor  Ludwig,  ooe  of  his  patrons,  he 
met  Goethe.  In  1701  he  began  giving  lectures  on 
Greek  and  Latin  writers  at  Leipsic.  Ho  became 
profesaor  extraordinary  in  1768  and  full  professor 
in  1771.  After  1780  he  lectured  on  New-Testament 
excgesiB,  and  on  tbe  death  of  Emesti  was  trans- 
ferretl  to  the  theological  faculty.  He  afterward  be- 
came rector  and  was  four  times  dean  between  1774 
and  1785.  In  1787  he  became  a  member  of  the 
consistory  of  Meissen. 

In  his  exegetical  work  Morus  developed  the 
nethoda  of  hiH  teacher  Drnesti,  His  De  descrimine 
SCTisui  et  xignificationis  in  inlerprelantio,  De  causU, 
.  quibug  nifitur  interprelatia  atUgoriarum,  and  lus 
De  neiu  ngniJUalionum  eiiudem  verbi  (in  his  Dia- 
aerlationet  iheologiea  et  pltilologicae,  vol.  i.,  Leipsic, 
1787,  vol.  ii.,  ed.  C.  A.  T.  Keil,  Leipaic,  1794)  are  of 
lasting  worth. 

The  Prteleiiionea  (2  vols.,  1794-1810),  collected 
from  his  students'  notebooks,  has  historical  value 
only.  His  Epitome  theologiir  Chrietiana  (liS'J)  is 
unsyatemalJo,  but  free  from  the  dogmatism  of  the 
period.  A  c^lection  of  his  sermons  was  published 
at  Leipsic,  1786.  Moms  also  edited  a  number  of 
Greek  and  Latin  texts.  He  was  of  frail  physique, 
unostentatious  in  his  piety,  modest,  aiid  a  lover  of 
peace.  (G,  MUller.) 

BmuoaHAPnT:    The  ikutobmitniphy  □[  Uunis  iipp«»d  in 

Wwoiin/fir  Pndiinr.  vol.  v..  12  vi.ls..  ZullichiHi,  1781- 

1701.    Studin  of  bii  liFe  imcl  «rvicH  &rE  by  D.  limit. 

Leip-iua  17B2;    Voi«t.  ib.  1792;   J.  ti.  C.  HiipfMT,  ib.  1793; 

ud  ADB.  xxil.  342-344, 

UOSCHUS,  mBs'cus:  Greek  theologian  of  the  6th 
century;  d.  at  Home  about  SI  9,  The  place  and  date 
of  his  birtb  are  unknown  and  the  details  of  his  life 
are  scanty.  His  name,  according  to  the  manuscripts, 
was  Johannes,  son  of  Moschux,  but  he  is  also  known 
as  "The  Continent"  or  "The  Monk."  PhoUus 
records  that  he  entered  tbe  monastery  of  St.  Theo- 
ilosius  in  Jerusalem,  tliat  he  then  dwelt  for  a  time 
among  the  hcrmiu  of  the  Jordan  valley,  after  which 
fae  joined  the  monks  in  the  new  monastery  of  Great 
Sabas,  near  the  Dead  Sea.  He  journeyed  to  Egypt 
and  the  Great  Oasis,  accompanied  by  Sophronius, 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  II.  (578-587).  Later  still 
he  went  to  Cyprus  and  thence  to  Rome  where  he 
died. 

The  fame  of  Moschus  rests  upon  his  "  Meadow," 
written  at  Rome  and  dedicated  to  Sophronius, 
probably  his  c<)mpiinion  and  later  patriarch  of  Je- 
niaalem  (d.  G3S;   see  Sofhhonius,  2.),   who  lias  in- 


deed been  declared  (as  by  Nicephorus,  John  of 
Damascus,  and  the  second  Nieene  Council)  to  be 
the  author  of  the  "  Meadow."  This  work,  in  its 
present  form,  is  a  mass  of  disconnected  stories, 
based  on  older  sources,  including  a  "  Paradise," 
perhaps  identical  with  the  "  Old  Folks'  Book," 
doubtless  a  collection  of  apothegms.  In  ite  orig- 
inal form,  however,  the  "  Meadow  "  seems  to  have 
been  somewhat  on  tbe  plan  of  the  CoUationet  ol 
Casaian  or  of  the  llialoria  monachomm  of  Timotheus, 
recounting  Muschus'  personal  eMperience  with  fa- 
mous  ascetics  or  giving  edifying  stories  told  by 
them.  The  numerous  tracUlike  stories  are  prob- 
ably interpolations.  The  object  of  the  work  was  a 
contribution  to  ascetic  life,  but  its  style,  as  com- 
pared with  older  writings  of  similar  character,  is 
vulgar  and  uncouth,  though  the  chaotic  condition 
of  tlie  manuscripts  render  even  the  original  ext«nt 
of  the  work  uncertain.  Nevertheless  the  "  Meadow  " 
is  a  work  of  distinct  importance,  containing  val- 
uable information  on  monastic  life  both  in  Pales- 
tine and  in  the  other  countries  visited  by  the 
author,  and  also  describing  the  liturgy,  tlie  polite 
ical  relations  of  the  day  as  disturbed  by  the  inva- 
sions of  Persians  and  Arabs,  and  giving  hints  of 
such  phases  of  culture  history  as  the  development 
of  the  cult  of  Mary.  The  work  long  remained  pop- 
ular in  the  monasteries  and  exercised  on  influence 
on  later  literature  of  similar  character,  filled  as  it 
was  with  the  marvelous  and  assailing  heresy  in  a 
manner  which  renders  it  not  without  importance 
for  the  history  of  dogma.  (E.  PaetrBCHEN.) 

BiBLioaRAPRT:  K  ecwd  edition  of  (he  work  of  Monchiu  ii 
■  Litladmideratum;  it  ia printed  with  l^itiD  trannl,  in  U/V. 
Uuivii.,  raproduced  from  K.  ilu  Duo.  in  Bihliolheea  Gram- 
Lalina.  pp.  1057-1160,  preceded  by  a  life,  pp.  iaS4-S7. 
Piui9,1624.  Coniult  further:  KabriFiiu-Karlsi.  SibI^o(A«a 
Orma.  n.  124  sqq.,  H&mburg.  1807;  Knimbubar,  U*- 
MAifAtt,  pp.  1S7-1S8.  eC  pa»im. 
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The  liberator  of  Israel  from  the  Egyptian  bond- 
age, to  whom  tradition  unanimously  refers  the  es- 
tablishmeiit  of  Israel's  nationality,  bears  in  the 
Bible  the  name  Moshfh,  which  Ex.  ii.  10  explains 
as  a  memento  of  his  wonderful  prcaer- 
I.  Home,  vulion  in  earliest  childhood.  The  name 
Birth,  and  is  probably  of  Egyptian  origin,  not 
Cbildhood.  from  the  ICgyptian-Coptic  mo,  "water  " 
and  u/e,  "  saved,"  or  mou,  "  water," 
and  ski,  "take,"  the  latter  accepted  by  the  Sep- 
tuogint  which  has  MdHefa,  but  rather  from  men, 
jnesu,  "  cliild,"  often  used  in  proper  names,  as,  e.g., 
Tavimen,  Thothmes.  In  Ex.  vi.  20  and  Num. 
xxvi.  59,  Amram  and  Jochebed,  both  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi,  arc  called  the  parents  of  Moses.  Jochebed 
is  mentioned  as  a  daughter  of  Levi  (Ex.  ii.  1 ;  Num. 
xxvi.  50)  and  Anu^m  as  a  grandson;  this  neither 
accords  with  the  Mosaic  murriage-laws  (Lev.  xvii. 
12)  nor  with  the  duration  of  the  stay  in  Egypt. 
Indeed,  according  to  Num.  iii.  27  sqq,,  Amram  can 
scarcely  have  been  Moaes'  father.    Ex.  vii.  7  states 
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that  Aaron  was  older  than  Moses,  as  was  also  a 
sister  (Ex.  ii.  4),  perhaps  Miriam.  The  future  lib- 
erator was  born  at  the  time  of  the  severest  oppres- 
sion of  his  people.  The  Pharaoh,  apprehensive  be- 
cause of  the  spread  of  the  Semitic  population  in  the 
northeast  of  the  kingdom,  had  just  conmianded 
that  the  newly  bom  male  children  of  the  Israelites 
should  be  cast  into  the  Nile.  Disregarding  this 
stem  command,  the  mother  of  Moses  dared  to  keep 
her  child,  who  was  "  exceeding  fair  "  (Acts  vii.  20), 
for  three  months;  then  she  entrusted  him  to  the 
care  of  the  Almighty  (Hob.  xi.  23).  The  child, 
placed  in  an  ark  of  bulrushes  and  watched  by  his 
sister,  was  discovered  by  the  Pharaoh's  daughter 
who  wished  to  bathe  in  the  river.  It  therefore 
seems  that  Moses  saw  the  light  in  a  royal  capital 
on  the  lower  Nile.  Some  think  of  Tanis  (the  Zoan 
of  Num.  xiii.  22,  etc.)i  but  Bubastis  is  more  prob- 
able, as  the  Hyksos  rulers  often  resided  there.  The 
Pharaoh  in  question  is  not  Rameses  II.,  but  a  ruler 
of  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  A  tradition  (Eusebius, 
Praparatio  evangelica,  ix.  27;  Eng.  transl.,  i.  462 
sqq.y  Oxford,  1903)  names  the  savior  of  Moses 
Merris;  the  Rabbb  give  Bityah,  derived  from  the 
Bithiah  of  I  Chron.  iv.  18;  Josephus,  however  {Ant. 
II.,  ix.  5)  calls  her  Thermuthis.  The  adoption  of 
foreign  children  was  not  unusual  at  the  royal  court. 
Similar  l^ends  regarding  the  preservation  of  cele- 
brated men  in  their  childhood  prove  nothing  against 
the  historical  character  of  this  event,  only  the  un- 
doubtedly older  recital  concerning  Sargon  I.  could 
be  considered  a  prototype  (see  Babylonia,  VI.,  3, 

§1). 
At  the  Egyptian  court  Moses  was  instructed  in 

"  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,"  and  it  is  quite 
probable  that  he  came  into  close  touch  T^ith  the 
Egyptian  priesthood,  who  were  the  guardians  of 
wisdom  and  culture.     Manetho   (Jo- 
2.  Youth    sephus,  Apian,  i.  26,  28)  even  asserts 
and  Early  that  he  was  a  priest  of  Osiris  in  Heli- 
Xanhood;  opolis  and  bore  the  name  of  Osarsiph, 
the  Divme  which  he  later  changed  to  Moses.    The 
CaU.        Bible  relates  only  one  event  of  Moses' 
youth,    the   slaying   of   an    Egyptian 
slave-driver  (Ex.  ii.  11  sqq.).     He  was  obliged  to 
flee  from  Pharaoh's  wrath  to  the  land  of  Midian, 
in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula. 
A  courteous  service  rendered  at  a  well,  recalling 
Jacob's  adventure,  brought  him  into  the  house  of 
the  priest  of  Midian,  who  took  him  into  his  service 
and  gave  him  his  daughter  Zipporah  in  marriage. 
This  priest  of  Midian  is  called  Reuel  in  Ex.  ii.  18  (J), 
but  Jethro  in  Ex.  iii.  1  (E),  etc.;  the  name  Jethro 
may  be  an  appellative   (yUkro-yiihron,   "  superior- 
ity," "  excellency  ").    Zipporah  is  hardly  identical 
with  the  Ethiopian  woman  of  Num.  xii.  1,  this  text 
seeming  to  refer  to  a  later  event.    Two  sons,  Ger- 
shom  and  Eliezer,  were  bom  to  Moses  during  his 
exile  in  Midian  (Ex.  ii.  22,  x^'iii.  4).    Tradition  (Acts 
\u.  30)  marks  an  interval  J.  forty  years  between 
the  flight  to  Midian  and  the  revelation  from  God; 
according  to  P  (Ex.  vii.  7),  Moses  was  eighty  years 
old  when  he  appeared  before  Pharaoh.    The  vision 
at  which  he    was   entrusted  with    his  office  was 
vouchsafed  hina  at  Mt.  Horeb  or  Sinai  (see  Sinai). 
Here  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  or,  according  to  the 


further  recital,  the  Lord  himself  appeared  to  him 
unexpectedly.  This  appearance  was  not  in  human 
form  but  elemental,  a  flame  of  fire  rising  from  a 
bush.  Its  supernatural  quality  was  shown  by  the 
bush  remaining  unconsumed.  The  divine  voice 
heard  by  Moses  annoimced  itself  to  be  that  of  the 
God  of  the  covenant  with  the  fathers,  and  com- 
manded Moses  to  free  his  people  and  lead  them,  in 
the  name  of  Yahweh,  from  the  Egyptian  bondage 
to  Canaan  (cf.  Ex.  iii.  14  with  vi.  3).  Moses  was 
to  demand  of  Pharaoh  that  the  Israelites  should  be 
allowed  to  go  three  days'  journey  into  the  desert 
to  sacrifice  to  their  God,  whom  they  could  not  serve 
in  Egypt.  In  spite  of  his  hesitation,  Moses  was 
forced  to  accept,  and  his  power  consisted  in  the 
fact  that  not  his  own  will  but  that  of  Crod  prevailed. 
Moses  feared  that  he  did  not  possess  the  requisite 
eloquence  for  his  task  and  was  told  that  Aaron 
should  speak  for  him.  He  was  therefore  forced  to 
conform  to  the  will  of  God  and  depart  for  Egypt. 
On  his  way  back,  during  a  halt,  an  incident  occurred, 
the  account  of  which  is  obscure  (Ex.  iv.  24-26). 
He  had  failed  to  circumcise  his  son  (the  narrator 
seems  to  know  of  only  one),  although  this  usage 
had  been  made  a  law  for  Abraham  and  his  descend- 
ants, and  the  text  says  that  Yahweh  attacked  him, 
probably  by  an  illness  which  roused  his  conscience. 
As  the  father  was  incapacitated  by  illness,  Zip- 
porah cut  off  her  son's  foreskin  and,  casting  it  at 
Moses'  feet,  exclaimed:  "  A  bloody  husband  art 
thou  to  me."  These  enigmatical  words  may  sig- 
nify that  by  her  act  she  had  saved  her  husband's 
life.  Another  king  now  sat  on  the  Egyptian  throne, 
but  the  position  of  the  Israelites  was  not  improved. 
Moses  was  coldly  received  by  his  people,  and  found 
little  appreciation  for  his  mission.  At  first,  indeed, 
they  were  grateful  for  the  prospect  of  liberation, 
but  w^hen  the  Pharaoh  received  ungraciously  the 
demand  for  the  festival  in  the  desert  and  redoubled 
his  exactions,  the  Israelites  reproached  Moses  and 
Aaron  with  being  mischief-makers. 

Before  the  plagues  fell  upon  Egypt,  Pharaoh  was 
shown  the  change  of  the  rod  into  a  serpent,  which 
was  merely  a  symbol  of  what  was  to  follow;  it  ac- 
corded with  Egyptian  usage,  just  as  the  plagues 
conformed  to  the  natural  conditions 
3.  The      of  the  land.    Egyptian  magic  was  to  be 
Plagues     conquered  in  the  domain  of  its  national 
of  Egypt    gods,  so  that  all  might  see  that  Yah- 
weh was  the  real  Lord  of  the  land  (Ex. 
viii.  19).     On  the  traditional  names  of  the  Egyp- 
tian magicians,  see  Jannes  and  Jamb  res.    At  the 
present  day  Egyptian  snake-charmers  are  able  to 
reduce  these  creatures  to  complete  insensibility,  so 
that  they  appear  like  rods.    Since  Pharaoh  paid  no 
heed  to  this  sign,  it  was  followed  by  the  plagues, 
ten  in  number,  which  gradually  forced  the  Egyp- 
tians to  recognize  the  full  power  of  the  Lord.    They 
are  principally  related  .by  JE,  partly  by  P  or  by 
both  sources  in  combination.     The  plagues  suc- 
ceeded one  another  in  the  course  of  a  few  months, 
with  short  intervals  to  give  the  Pharaoh  time  for 
reflection.    Firstly,  at  the  command  of  the  prophet, 
the  Nile  water  was  turned  to  blood;   this  signified 
a  reddish  hue  of  the  water,  accompanying  its  cor 
ruption,  the  latter  a  fearful  blow  for  the  Egyptian! 
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as  this  element  was  for  them  so  invaluable.  The 
water  sometimes  becomes  corrupt  when  the  Nile  is 
low,  but  the  fact  that  it  now  grew  exceptionally 
foul  at  the  conunand  of  Moses  was  evident  proof  of 
Yahweh's  agency.  Seven  days  after  the  first  (com- 
bine Ex.  vii.  25  and  viii.  1)  followed  the  second 
plague,  an  invasion  of  frogs,  especially  favored  by 
the  stagnant  water.  These  were  the  small  rana 
NUoHca  and  Moaaica,  indigenous  in  Egypt;  by 
their  unusual  number  and  obtrusiveness  they  be- 
came a  national  calamity.  The  magicians  also  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  both  these  plagues  but  could 
not  remove  them,  and  the  king  had  to  seek  help 
from  Moses.  As,  however,  the  king  relented  only 
for  the  moment,  the  third  plague  ensued,  that  of 
gnats.  These  insects  are  always  annoying  in  Egypt, 
but  perhaps  through  the  drying-up  of  the  stagnant 
water,  they  now  became  a  veritable  scourge.  Here 
the  power  of  the  magicians  failed  and  they  were 
obliged  to  acknowledge  a  divine  agency.  Since  the 
ruler  was  still  obdurate,  the  fourth,  the  plague  of 
lice  (Septuagint,  kunomuia,  ''  dog-flies  '0  followed. 
This  infliction  was  so  severe  that  Pharaoh  was 
moved  to  consent  that  the  Israelites  should  sacri- 
fice to  God  in  Egypt;  Moses  wisely  refused.  The 
promise  then  given  by  Pharaoh  in  his  extremity, 
that  the  Israelites  should  be  permitted  to  make 
the  three  days'  journey  into  the  desert,  was  not 
kept  when  this  plague  was  removed  and  so  a  fifth 
was  sent,  a  terrible  murrain.  The  plague  of  boils 
was  the  sixth  and  this  afflicted  even  the  magicians. 
All  these  visitations  were  on  a  gradually  ascending 
scale;  three  others  were  of  exceptional  severity. 
Firstly,  as  the  seventh  plague,  a  destructive  and 
even  deadly  hailstorm  which,  according  to  Ex.  ix. 
31,  took  place  at  the  end  of  January  or  the  begin- 
ning of  February.  The  plague  of  grasshoppers,  the 
eighth,  completed  the  misfortime,  since  they  ap- 
peared in  unprecedented  numbers  (Ex.  x.  14).  The 
king  now  consented  to  the  departure  of  the  adults, 
provided  the  children  and  the  cattle  remained,  but 
no  compromise  was  accepted  and  the  ninth  plague, 
of  three  days'  darkness,  ensued.  This  may  be  con- 
nected with  the  khamsin,  which  sometimes,  usually 
in  March,  brings  clouds  of  dust  and  obscures  the 
sun.  Pharaoh  was  now  ready  to  let  the  children 
go  also,  only  wishing  to  keep  the  cattle  as  a  pledge. 
When  this  was  refused,  he  again  opposed  his  will  to 
that  of  God  and  the  tenth  plague  was  inflicted,  des- 
tined to  break  down  his  obstinate  resistance.  As 
the  Egyptians  would  not  recognize  Yahweh's  pa- 
ternal authority  over  Israel,  his  first-bom,  he 
avenged  himself  by  taking  away  the  cherished  first- 
bom  of  the  land.  Preparations  were  made  to  pro- 
tect Israel  from  the  plague  and  also  for  a  speedy 
departure.  The  visitation  fell  upon  the  homes  of 
the  Egyptians,  and  while  the  soimd  of  mourning 
was  heard  in  every  house,  the  Israelites  marched 
forth,  urged  thereto  by  the  terrified  Egyptians,  who 
showered  gifts  upon  them  so  as  to  be  rid  of  them 
the  sooner. 

The  f oast  of  the  Passover  was  from  this  time  a 
memorial  of  the  preeervation  from  the  destroying 
angel  and  of  the  hasty  departure.  The  sanctifica- 
tioii  of  the  fiiBt4xxm  Is  referred  to  the  sparing  of 
tbe  finMMm  of  Imd  in  £kyp((Ez.  xiiL  2, 11-16). 


The  Exodus  took  place  (P)  on  the  fifteenth  of  the 
month  Abib  which  from  that  time  was  to  be  coimted 

the  first  month  (Num.  xxxiii.  3;  Ex. 
4.  The  xii.  2).  The  city  of  Raamses  is  men- 
Exodus,     tioned    as    the    point    of    departure, 

doubtless  the  city  which  the  Israelites 
were  forced  to  build  (Ex.  i.  11).  The  site  is  not  de- 
termined; from  Ex.  xii.  31,  it  seems  that  the  Pharaoh 
resided  there.  It  was  probably  in  Goshen,  a  little 
to  the  west  or  north  of  the  first  station  Succoth, 
Egyptian  Thuket  or  Thuku,  originally  the  name  of 
a  district  and  then  of  its  chief  city,  Pithom-Hier- 
opolis,  the  Tell  Masbuta  of  to-day  (cf.  E.  Naville, 
The  Store  City,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Egypt  Explo- 
ration Fund;  q.v.).  The  present  Wadi  Tumilat  was 
traversed,  where  the  mass  of  the  Israelites  joined 
the  march.  Etham  was  the  second  station  (Egyp- 
tian, Khetem,  "  fortification  "),  a  bulwark  for  pro- 
tection against  attacks  from  the  east;  it  was  at 
"  the  edge  of  the  desert."  Here  the  route  was  de- 
flected from  the  natural  coiu-se  in  a  southerly  and 
then  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  so  that  the  gulf 
lay  between  the  Israelites  and  the  desert.  This 
gulf,  which  was  afterward  traversed,  the  "  Reedy 
Sea,"  is  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  an  arm  of  the  Red  Sea 
(q.v.).  Its  characteristics  corroborate  the  state- 
ments of  the  narrative,  especially  its  sudden  and 
strong  tides,  particularly  when  favored  by  the  wind 
during  the  vernal  equinox.  If,  as  assumed  above, 
the  march  was  through  the  Wadi  Tumilat,  the  pas- 
sage was  probably  by  the  Bitter  Lakes,  south  of  the 
present  Ismailiya.  Led  by  God's  Pillar  of  Fire  and 
Cloud  (q.v.),  the  Israelites  had  moved  southward 
from  Etham.  When  the  Pharaoh  was  informed  of 
this,  he  realized  from  the  continuance  of  their  march 
that  there  was  no  hope  of  their  return;  at  the  same 
time,  the  direction  taken  led  him  to  think  that  the 
leaders  had  no  certain  plan  and  that,  hemmed  in 
by  the  trackless  desert,  the  throng  could  be  easily 
overtaken  and  brought  back.  Already  repenting 
of  his  consent,  he  started  in  pursuit  with  his  char- 
iots. He  encountered  the  Israelites  encamped  on 
the  seashore  to  the  west  of  the  gulf;  their  position 
seemed  hopeless.  At  the  prayer  of  Moses,  however, 
God  showed  a  miraculous  way  of  escape  through 
the  sea,  the  waters  of  which  divided,  allowing  the 
Israelites  to  pass  dry-shod.  Eager  to  secure  their 
prey,  the  Egyptians  hastened  after  them  the  same 
night;  in  their  passage,  a  panic  arose  among  their 
chariots,  caused  by  the  fiery  reflection  from  the 
pillar,  and,  to  complete  the  catastrophe,  the  waters 
returned  and  overwhelmed  the  Egyptians.  As  a 
natural  cause,  a  strong  northeast  wind  may  be  con- 
jectured which  left  the  ford  dry  at  ebb-tide  while 
a  shift  of  the  wind  to  the  contrary  direction  swelled 
the  returning  flood-tide.  The  sublimest  monument 
to  this  event  was  raised  by  Moses,  in  his  magnifi- 
cent song  (Ex.  XV.  1  sqq.),  the  authenticity  of  which 
can  not  rightly  be  disputed,  although  some  addi- 
tions may  have  been  made  to  it.  The  rescue  of  the 
Israelites  at  the  Red  Sea  marks  the  birth-hour  of 
the  people  of  Yahweh;  the  later  prophetic  and 
poetic  literature  looked  back  to  this  event  as  the 
climax  of  the  deliverance  and  it  became  a  type  of 
salvation  (Isa.  xL  15,  IxiiL  11  sqq.;  Ps.  Ixxviii.,  cv., 
evi.). 
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The  "  mount  of  God  "  formed  the  goal  of  IsraePs 
further  journey.    This  mountain  has  been  foimd  in 
the  land  of  Edom,  or  on  the  western  coast  of  Ara- 
bia.    It  is,   however,  more  probable 

5.  The  that  the  traditional  view  which  places 
ICarch      it  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Sinaitic 

to  StnaL  peninsula  is  correct;  in  this  case,  the 
Israelites  went  eastward  towards  the 
Gulf  of  Akaba.  Between  the  passage  of  the  Red 
Sea  and  Sinai,  a  number  of  stations  are  men- 
tioned where  a  halt  was  possibly  made  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  period.  Tradition  places  the  scene  of  the 
triumph  over  Pharaoh  at  Ayun  Musa,  whence  the 
journey  may  have  been  pursued  for  three  days 
through  the  desert  of  Shur  until  Mara  was  reached 
(perhaps  Hawara,  sixteen  hoiu^  south  of  Ayun 
Musa).  According  to  the  ancient  list  of  stations 
(Niun.  xxxiii.)  the  Israelites  encamped  again  at  the 
Red  Sea  between  Elim  and  the  desert  of  Sin,  per- 
haps in  the  beautiful  Wadi  Tayibe;  Rephidim  is 
generally  thought  to  be  the  fruitful  Wadi  Feiran, 
at  the  foot  of  Moimt  Serbal.  The  desert  was  a  fit 
place  for  Israel's  education,  since  the  people  was 
here  dependent  upon  its  God  for  guidance  and 
nourishment.  Nevertheless,  suspicion  and  want  of 
faith  prevailed,  held  in  check  only  by  overpower- 
ing signs  of  God's  fatherly  care;  the  pillar  of  cloud; 
the  gift  of  manna,  of  water  from  the  rock  and  of 
quails;  the  victory  over  the  Amalekites  through 
the  prayers  of  Moses;  and  finally  the  sublime  mani- 
festation of  God  on  Sinai.  As  with  the  wonders 
performed  in  Egypt  and  in  the  passage  of  the  Red 
Sea,  a  connection  with  local  phenomena  can  be 
found  for  these  happenings.  Manna  is  a  common 
vegetable  product  on  the  western  side  of  the  Sina- 
itic peninsula,  and  flocks  of  quails  frequently  alight 
here  in  the  spring;  both  Jebel  Musa  and  Serbal 
tower  in  imposing  majesty,  especially  during  a 
storm.  All  this,  the  well-authenticated  battle  with 
the  Amalekites,  and  allusions  in  early  lyrics  serve 
to  confirm  belief  in  the  historical  quality  of  these 
narratives. 

On  Sinai,  where  the  Lord  permitted  the  people 

to  gaxe  upon  his  glory  and  hear  his  voice>  the  Law 

was  given  through  the  mediation  of  Moses.    After 

nearly  a  year's  sojourn  at  this  place 

6.  From  (cf.  Num.  x.  11  with  Ex.  xix.  1),  the 
Sinai  to  Israelites  resumed  their  march,  led  by 
Y»A^y\      Hobab,  the  brother-in-law  of  Moses 

(Num.  X.  29  sqq.),  and  moved  north- 
ward into  the  desert  of  Paran.  On  this  long  jour- 
ney the  people  often  murmured  and  were  sternly 
punished;  when,  finally,  they  refused  to  advance 
toward  Canaan,  intimidated  by  the  reports  of  spies 
sent  thither,  not  even  the  appeals  of  Moses  to  God's 
mercy  could  shield  them  from  the  judgment  that 
that  generation  should  not  see  the  land  of  promise. 
A  wilful  attempt  to  invade  Canaan  failed,  and  the 
Israelites  were  forced  to  turn  back  to  the  Red  Sea. 
Much  obscurity  covers  the  forty  years'  wanderings 
in  the  desert;  naturally,  the  people  were  not  con- 
tinually changing  their  abode.  A  longer  residence 
in  Kadesh  (see  Negeb,  The)  is  shown  by  Deut.  i. 
46;  Judges  xi.  17;  cf.  Num.  xx.  1,  14;  this  place 
may  have  been  the  religious  and  civil  center,  while 
the  people  wandered  in  the  neighboring  regions. 


Among  the  events  of  these  years  was  the  rebellion 
of  Korah  (Num.  xvi.). 

In  the  first  month  of  the  fortieth  year,  the  Israel- 
ites were  still  in  Kadesh.  Although  the  time  had 
come  for  entrance  into  the  promised  land,  because 
of  the  opposition  of  the  Edomites  and  Amalekites 
they  did  not  follow  the  most  direct  course  thither 
but  made  a  wide  ddtour  and  proceeded 

7.  From  by  Mt.  Seir  to  the  country  west  of  the 
Kadesh  Jordan.  As  at  this  time  even  Moses 
to  Nebo.     and  Aaron  lost  faith  (Num.  xx.  2-12), 

they  were  not  permitted  to  live  to  see 
the  realization  of  their  hopes.  On  one  occasion,  the 
murmurings  of  the  people  were  punished  by  veno- 
mous serpents;  Moses  then  saved  the  Israelites  by 
setting  up  a  brazen  serpent  on  a  pole  (see  Ser- 
pent, Brazen).  This  image  was  later  used  as  an 
idol  (II  Kings  xviii.  4).  Arrived  at  the  Arnon,  the 
Israelites  encountered  the  Amorites,  led  by  Sihon 
and  Og,  and  defeated  them  twice;  by  these  victories 
the  coimtry  west  of  the  Jordan  was  won.  Though 
the  Moabites  were  well  pleased  with  the  downfall  of 
their  enemies  the  Amorites,  they  sought  to  thwart 
the  plans  of  the  Israelites  without  risking  open  op- 
position, and  called  the  famous  magician  Balaam 
(q.v.)  to  their  aid,  but  his  magic  was  imavailing. 
They  and  the  Midianites  had  better  success  with 
the  sensual  temptations  of  their  Baal-worship,  and 
Israel's  licentiousness  was  punished  by  a  pestilence. 
Moses  died  at  the  end  of  the  forty  years,  after  re- 
signing his  command  to  Joshua  and  dividing  the 
conquered  territory  among  the  tribes  of  Reuben, 
Gad,  and  half  Manasseh  on  the  condition  that  they 
should  aid  their  brethren  in  the  conquest  of  the  land 
beyond  the  Jordan.  In  a  prophetic  song,  he  fore- 
told the  future  of  his  people  (Deut.  xxxii.)  and 
blessed  the  different  tribes  as  Jacob  had  done  (Deut. 
xxxiii.);  he  was  permitted  to  gaze  from  Mt.  Nebo 
over  the  promised  land  and  then  died,  at  the  age  of 
120  (Deut.  xxxiv.  7;  P),  and  the  children  of  Israel 
mourned  for  him  thirty  days. 

The  character  of  Moses,  as  presented  by  the  Bible, 

shows  that  from  his  youth  he  was  endowed  with  a 

high  sense  of  righteousness  and  with  a  warm  love 

for  his  people.    The  fact  that  he  wag 

8.  Char-    able,  without  material  power,  to  lead 
acter.       his  people  for  forty  years,  proves  not 

only  his  mental  vigor,  but  also  his  pa- 
tience and  kindness;  and  yet  he  earned  but  little 
gratitude.  Even  his  brother  proved  imtrustworthy 
(Ex.  xxxii.)  and,  with  Miriam,  intrigued  against 
him  (Num.  xii.);  but  he  was  never  embittered  and 
is  rightly  called  "  meek  above  all  men  which  were 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth  "  (Num.  xii.  3).  This 
did  not,  however,  imply  any  weakness,  for  he  could 
be  stem  and  inflexible  where  the  honor  of  his  God 
was  at  stake  (Ex.  xxxii.  27).  He  was  a  prophet 
great  alike  in  w^ord  and  deed  (Hos.  xii.  13),  one 
who  saw  God  not  merely  in  dreams  and  visions 
but "  face  to  face  "  (Num.  xii.  6  sqq.).  The  glory  of 
God  was  reflected  on  his  countenance  so  that  he  was 
forced  to  veil  it  (Ex.  xxxiv.  29  sqq.;  Keren,  "  horn, 
ray,"  cf.  R.  V.  margin,  is  incorrectly  rendered  cof- 
ntda  fades,  "  homed  appearance,"  in  the  Vulgate, 
hence  the  pictorial  representations  of  Moses  with 
horns).    His  historical  importance  can  not  be  too 
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highly  estimat^Kl;  not  only  did  he  liberate  Israel 
and  thus  help  it  to  a  national  oxiHtence,  hut  he 
was,  according  to  a  unanimous  tradition  which  no 
criticLsm  can  overtlirow,  tiie  human  author  of  the- 
ocnicy  in  its  national  form. 

To  what  extent  the  law  as  existent  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch is  of  Mosaic  origin  can  not  be  satisfactorily 
determined,  but  Most's  may  Siifely  he  regarded  as 
the  originator  of  the  divine  ordinances 

9.  Moses    contained  therein.     It  is  certain  that 

as  Law-  he  was  better  qualified  for  tliis  work, 
giver.  both  by  education  and  by  divine  guid- 
ance, than  any  other  Israelite.  As 
a  legislator  educated  in  Kgypt,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  he  wrote  down  the  divinely  ins[)ired  laws  from 
the  ver^'  beginning,  or  at  legist  the  essential  por- 
tions, lleminiscences  of  Egypt  abound  in  the  law 
(Ex.  XX.  2;  Lev.  xLx.  34;  Num.  xv.  41;  Deut.  v. 
15).  The  legislation  does  not  imply  a  complex 
civilization,  but  is  adapted  to  a  people  devoted  to 
agriculture  and  cattle-raising  (cf.  Ex.  xxi.,  xxii.) 
and  so  rude  as  to  require  the  sternest  repressive 
laws  (cf.  VjX.  xxi.  24-25);  at  the  same  time  it 
breathes  a  simple  and  childlike  faith.  Nevertheless, 
the  law,  in  its  present  form,  was  as  little  written 
at  one  time  as  were  the  historical  parts  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch. There  were  additions  and  supplementary 
laws  which  may  belong  to  post-Mosaic  times  (see 
IIkxateuch).  For  example,  it  is  clear  that  the 
royal  laws  did  not  exist  in  Samuel's  time  (I  Sam. 
viii.),  rndeed,  they  seem  to  have  b(»en  composed  by 
him  (cf.  P.  Kleiner t,  Das  Deutcronotnium  und  der 
DeuteronomikeTf  Bielefeld,  1872).  The  conclusion 
is  legitimate  that  not  only  was  the  oral  tradition 
from  Moses'  time  WTitten  down  and  edited  later, 
but  that  prophet-s  who  proclaimed  laws  in  the  spirit 
of  God  incorporated  these  in  the  code  of  Moses. 
Still  the  foundation  of  the  Torah  is  Mosaic,  above 
all,  its  simplest  form,  the  Decalogue  (q.v.);  this, 
however,  heads  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  (Ex.  xx.- 
xxiii.),  which  is  especially  archaic  and  is  arranged 
on  the  same  numerical  scheme.  This  section  is  now 
genendly  regarded  as  the  oldest  part  of  the  Penta^ 
teuch.  Deuteronomy  is  in  clearer  accord  with  it 
than  are  the  remaining  laws  in  Exodus,  Leviticus, 
and  Numbers,  and  although  in  its  present  form  it 
must  be  assigned  to  a  later  period,  we  do  not  doubt 
that  Mosaic  tradition  told  of  a  parenetic  repetition 
of  the  law  in  the  fields  of  Moab;  in  thought  and 
spirit  this  body  of  laws  is  thoroughly  Mosaic.  The 
remaining  Elohistic  legislation,  more  priestly  than 
prophetic  in  its  character,  may  have  been  edited, 
as  the  modem  theory  assumes,  at  a  late  period. 

Moses  may  also  be  regarded  as  the  first  Hebrew 

historian.    Naturally,  the  story  of  his  life  and  work 

as  given  in  the  Pentateuch  can  not  be  by  him,  but 

the  recital  of  the  battle  with  the  Amalekites  (cf. 

Ex.  xvii.  14)  and  the  list  of  stationa 

10.  As      (Num.  xxxiii.  2  sqq.)  are  stated  to  be 

Historian    from  his  hand.     These  ancient  texts 
and        make  it  probable  that  Mosee  recorded 

Religious    historical  events,  more  eq)eeiaUy  nnoe^ 

Founder,    besides  Moses'  song,  there  an  thrae 
songs  in  Num.  xzL  unquestiQiisbH' 
longing  to  this  time.    The  tablets  of  TpT 
(see  Amarna  Tablbtb)  prow  thai 


were  written  down  in  the  outlying  provinces  of 
Egypt  in  this  period.  The  blessing  of  Moses  (Deut. 
xxxiii.),  despite  critical  attacks,  is  probably  au- 
thentic (verses  1-5  show  a  later  hand)  and  the 
Song  of  Moses  seems  to  be  by  him  and  is  unmis- 
takably related  to  Ps.  xc.  As  the  mediator  of  the 
Old  Covenant,  Moses  occupies  an  exceptional  place 
in  the  New  Testament  also,  not  simply  as  the  high- 
est authority  for  the  Jews  (e.g.,  John  v.  45,  viii.  5, 
etc.),  but  also  for  Chri.st  and  the  apostles.  The  es- 
sential fact  was  not  his  authorship  of  the  Penta- 
teuch (Luke  xxiv.  44;  Mark  xii.  2C),  but  his  theo- 
logical significance  as  the  founder  of  the  divine  rule 
under  the  law  of  which  he  was  the  mediator.  The 
Old  Testament  is  personified  in  Moses  in  its  posi- 
tive and  prophetic  significance  (John.  v.  45-46) 
and  in  its  temporary  and  incomplete  quality  (cf. 
Matt.  XLX.  8;  II  Cor.  iii.  7;  Gal.  iii.  19).  "  The  law- 
was  given  by  Moses,  but  grace  and  truth  came  by 
Jesus  Christ  "  (John  i.  17).  C.  von  Orelli. 

Biblioorapht:  The  pubjc»ct  »,  of  course,  treat<K]  in  the 
works  on  the  history  of  iHmel  namcnl  under  Ahab;  and 
Ihrabl,  HittTORY  OP.  Further  dincussion  will  be  found 
in  the  commentaries  on  ICxodus  to  Deuteronomy,  and  in 
the  works  on  O.  T.  theology;  and  his  relation  to  the  laws 
and  narrative  of  the  Hexateuch  is  set  forth  in  the  works 
on  Biblical  Introrluction  (q.v.)  and  on  the  Hexateuch 
(q.v.).  Further  Ught  may  be  gained  in  this  connection 
from  the  literature  given  under  Hammurabi  and  His 
CouB.  (Consult  further:  J.  Reiner,  Motet  und  9ein  Werk, 
Berlin,  1907;  B.  Beer,  Lehen  Mows  nach  Auffaa»ung  der 
jadxBchen  Sage,  Leipsic,  1803;  A.  P.  Stanley,  JewUh 
Church,  i.  86-173.  London,  1863;  G.  Rawlinson,  Mo9e», 
his  Life  and  TimeM,  ib.  1887;  F.  Vigouroux,  /xi  Bible  et 
d/couverte%  modemea,  ii.  280  502,  Paris,  1896;  K.  Budde, 
Religion  of  Israel  to  the  Exile,  New  York,  1899;  D.  G. 
Hogarth,  Authority  and  Archaeology ^  pp.  64-79,  London, 
1899;  J.  W.  liothstein,  ^fo9es  aU  Menach  und  Prophet, 
Erlangcn,  1901;  H.  P.  Smith,  O.  T.  History,  pp.  65  65, 
New  York,  1903;  E.  Stucken,  Astralmuthen  der  HebrOer^ 
part  v.,  Moae,  I^ipaic,  1907;  C.  F.  Kent.  Student's  O.  T„ 
vol.  i.,  iv.  1-48,  New  York,  1907;  P.  Vols,  Mose.  Bin 
Beitrag  zur  Unternuchung  aber  die  UntprHnge  der  israeliti- 
schen  Religion,  Tilbingen,  1907.  For  Mohammedan  views: 
G.  Weil,  The  Bible,  Koran  and  the  Talmud,  London.  1846. 
For  the  Assumption  of  Moses  see  Pbkudepiorapila,  III.,  6, 
and  cf.  Charles'  ed.  of  that  work,  pp.  xiv.-xvii.,  London, 
1897.  Ckinsult  further:  DB,  iii.  438-448;  EB,  iii.  3203-19; 
JE,  iz.  44-67;  F.  Vigouroux,  Dictionnaire  de  la  Bible,  xxvii. 
1190-1216.  Paris,  1906. 

MOSES  OF  CHORENE  (MOSES  CHORENEN- 
SIS).    See  Armenia,  II.,  §  3. 

MOSHEIM,  mosniaim.  JOHANN  LORENTZ  VON: 
German  Lutheran  church  historian;  b.  at  LObeck 
Oct.  9,  1604  or  1695;  d.  at  Gottingen  Sept.  9,  1755. 
He  attended  the  gymnasium  at  Labeck  1707-12, 
where  interest  in  his  mother  tongue  and  a  fondness 
for  poetry  seems  to  have  been  awakened,  and  in 
1716  he  entered  the  University  of  ICiel,  and  as  a 
student  attracted  the  attention  not  only  of  his  pro- 
fessors, but  also  of  men  like  Leibnitz,  Buddeiis,  and 
Lacroie.  In  1719  he  became  a  member  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  phfloBophy,  and  in  1723  accepted  a  call  as 
profesBor  to  Helmstftdt.  In  1726  he  became  abbot 
of  Marienthal,  1727  of  Michaelstdn.  In  1729  he 
WM'entnttted  with  the  leadership  of  all  school 
afbin  and  obtained  a  deeisive  influence  over  the 

tobi  fllmnili.    In  1726  he  was  induced  to  promise 
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of  which  was  rapidly  waning  before  the  newly  es- 
tablished institution  at  Gdttingen.  Although  he 
could  not  go  to  Gdttingen,  he  was  very  active  in 
the  organization  of  the  theological  faculty  there, 
drew  up  its  statutes  and  assisted  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  its  professors.  It  was  only  in  1747  that  he 
was  enabled  to  accept  a  call  to  the  new  university 
as  its  first  and  only  chancellor.  But  in  spite  of  his 
high  position,  he  did  not  enjoy  the  same  authority 
and  freedom  at  Gdttingen  as  at  Helmst&dt. 

Mosheim  was  not  only  the  most  learned  theo- 
logian in  the  Lutheran  Church  of  his  day,  he  was 
also  one  of  the  first  German  authors  and  scholars 
of  his  age.  His  style  was  pure,  elegant,  fluent,  and 
felicitous,  whether  in  Crerman  or  Latin.  This  es- 
thetic quality  was  fostered  by  his  early  acquaint- 
ance with  the  literature  of  England,  France,  and 
Italy,  to  which  was  chiefly  due  the  breadth  of  view 
which  enabled  him  so  to  further  the  theological  sci- 
ence of  his  day,  especially  in  church  history.  As  a 
theologian,  he  occupied  an  intermediate  position 
between  the  extremes  of  pietism  and  deism.  He 
was  opposed  to  the  confessional  orthodoxy  on  the 
ground  that  theology  was  thus  excluded  from  sci- 
entific culture.  But  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  one 
of  the  first  in  Germany  to  attack  the  deists  and  the 
authority  of  the  reason.  Although  Mosheim's  im- 
portance lies  largely  in  his  many-sidedness  by  which 
he  fructified  the  whole  field  of  theology,  his  his- 
torical works  display  best  the  range  of  his  learning 
and  his  large  horizon,  as  well  as  the  minuteness  of 
his  (^>servation  and  his  attention  to  detail,  his  terse 
delineation,  and  his  faithful  representation  of  lights 
and  shadows.  He  collected  his  earlier  treatises  on 
church  history  such  as  VindicicB  antiques  Chris- 
tianorum  disciplincB  (Kiel,  1720)  in  his  Observa- 
tiones  sacrce  et  historico-crUicce  (Amsterdam,  1721), 
and  in  his  Dissertations  ad  historiam  ecclesiasticam 
periinenies  (1732-43).  He  investigated  compre- 
hensively the  history  of  religion  and  of  the  Church 
in  his  Latin  translation  (with  notes,  Jena,  1733)  of 
Cudworth's  Intellectual  System.  He  treated  ques- 
tions of  the  history  of  the  early  Church  such  as  the 
date  of  the  apologies  of  Tertullian  and  Athenagoras, 
and  the  influence  of  Platonism  upon  the  Church, 
and  touched  other  spheres  of  church  history  as  may 
be  seen  from  Historia  Tartararum  ecdesiastica 
(Helmst^t,  1741)  and  Erzdhlung  der  neuesten 
chinesischen  Kirchengeschichie  (Rostock,  1748). 
He  sought  to  popularize  church  history  by  his  trans- 
lation of  the  eight  books  of  Origen  against  Celsus 
(Hambuiig,  1745).  He  wrote  also  histories  of  here- 
sies, under  the  titles,  Versuch  einer  unparteiischen 
Kctzergeschichie  (Helmstadt,  1746);  and  Ander- 
vpeiiiger  Versuch  einer  voU^ndigen  und  unpartei- 
ischen KeUergeschichie  (ib.  1748).  As  early  as  1726 
he  had  written  a  comprehensive  exposition  of  church 
history  under  the  title,  InstUutiones  historic  ecdesi- 
asticcB  Navi  TestamenH.  The  edition  of  1737  was  in 
1741  enlarged  by  the  remaining  portion  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  later  Church.  His  Institutiones  historice 
CkrisHanm  maiores  (Helmst&dt,  1739)  was  intended 
to  be  more  detailed,  but  Mosheim  finished  only  the 
first  cenlury.  The  want  was  supplied  to  a  certain 
extent  by  his  Commentarii  de  rebus  Christianarum 
QTde    Constantinum    Magnum    (Helmstlkit,    1753; 


Eng.  transl.  by  R.  S.  "Vidal,  Commentaries  on  the 
Affairs  of  the  Christians  before  .  .  .  Constaniine  the 
Great,  3  vols.,  London,  1813-15)  which  is  his  most 
mature  accomplishment  in  church  history.  Almost 
immediately  before  his  death  there  appeared  his  In- 
stitutiones historicB  ecdesiasticce  antiques  et  recen- 
tioris  (ib.  1755;  Eng.  transl.  by  A.  Maclaine,  An 
Ecclesiastical  History,  2  vols.,  London,  1765,  2d  ed., 
6  vols.,  1768;  and  by  J.  Murdoch,  Institutes  of 
Ecclesiastical  History,  3  vols.,  1832,  ed.  by  W.  Stubbs, 
3  vols.,  London,  1863).  Mosheim's  importance  as  a 
church  historian  rests  upon  the  fact  that  he  set  a 
higher  mark  for  the  church  historian  and  tried  to 
reach  it. 

Mosheim  made  contributions  to  nearly  every 
branch  of  theological  science.  He  left  conunen- 
taries  on  the  New  Testament  and  works  on  theo- 
logical encyclopedia,  dogmatics,  polemics,  church 
polity,  and  homiletics.  His  most  important  work 
in  the  department  of  systematic  theology  was  his 
Sittenlehre  der  heiligen  Schrift  (5  vols.,  Hclmstildt, 
1735-53;  vols,  vi.-ix.  added  by  J.  P.  Miller).  As 
a  preacher  he  was  much  admired,  and  his  sermons, 
published  in  7  vols.  (1725  and  often)  were  esteemed 
as  models.  (N.  Bonwetsch.) 

BiBLioaRAPHT:  A  list  of  his  writings  was  left  by  himself 
in  his  NotUia  acriptorum  ...  a  MoMhemio^  HoImstiUit, 
1731,  cf.  the  preface  to  the  Helmstildt,  1764,  ed.  of  hin  In- 
atitutionet,  and  to  the  Eng.  ed.  of  ills  Inatitulea  by  Stubbs, 
London,  1863.  Accounts  of  his  life  and  writings  are  in 
J.  M.  Gesner,  Biographia  academiea  Gottingenaia^  ed.  J.  N. 
Eyrijig.  vol.  i.,  Halle,  1868;  J.  G.  Meusel,  Lexicon  der  vom 
1760  hi*  1800  veratorbenen  teuiachen  SchriftateUer^  ix. 
348-364,  15.  vols.,  Leipsic.  1802-16;  E.  Rdssler,  Die 
OrUndung  der  UniveraiUU  OuUingen,  Gdttingen,  1855; 
ADB,  xxii.  395  sqq.;  F.  A.  E.  Ehrenfeuchter,  in  GftUinger 
Profeaaoren,  Gotha,  1872;  K.  Heussi,  Die  Kircheng^ 
achichtaachreibung  J.  L.  von  Moaheim^  Gotha,  1904;  idem, 
J,  L.  Moaheim,  Tabingen,  1906. 

MOSQUE  (Arab,  masjid,  "  a  house  of  prayer  ") : 
A  Mohammedan  place  of  worship.  The  first  one  was 
built  by  Mohammed  at  Medina,  in  a  graveyard  op- 
posite the  spot  where  his  camel  knelt  on  his  public 
entrance  into  that  city.  The  most  famous  mosques  are 
Masjid  al  Nebi  ("  Mosque  of  the  Prophet  ")  at  Me- 
dina, replacing  the  original  one;  Al-Hamram  at  Mec- 
ca, enclosing  the  Koaba  (q.v.);  Santa  Sophia  in  Con- 
stantinople, originally  a  Greek  basilica;  the  Mosque 
of  Achmed,  in  the  same  city;  that  of  Omar,  in  the 
liaram  enclosure  at  Jerusalem;  the  Great  Mosque, 
at  Damascus;  the  mosque  at  Hebron;  and  the 
alabaster  mosque  of  Mehemet  Ali,  at  Cairo;  the 
most  elaborate  is  the  Great  Mosque  at  Delhi,  built 
by  Shah  Jehan  (1631-37).  Mosques  are  found  in 
every  Mohammedan  settlement,  and  vary  in  cost 
and  beauty  as  do  churches;  but  in  general  features 
they  are  alike,  and  consist  of  a  domed  building,  a 
court  with  a  fountain,  in  which  ablutions  are  per- 
formed prior  to  entering,  a  minaret  or  tower,  from 
which  the  muezzin  calls  the  faithful  to  prayer. 
Inside  they  are  open  spaces,  devoid  of  pictorial  or- 
namentation, except  by  quotations  from  the  Koran, 
often  beautifully  done,  upon  the  walls.  They  con- 
tain the  mihrab  (a  niche  surmounted  by  a  vaulted 
arch),  placed  in  the  direction  of  Mecca;  and  the 
minbar,  or  platform  pulpit,  upon  which  the  minis- 
ters stand  during  service.  The  mosque  is  a  com- 
posite building,  in  that  its  dome  is  Byzantine,  its 
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minaret  is  the  Christian  campanile,  witliaut  Its  bell, 
while  the  court  is  like  a  ichann.  In  connection  with 
mosques  are  schools  where  the  Koran  is  taught. 
In  the  Mosque  Al-Azhar  at  Cairo  is  the  great  uni- 
versity of  the  MohammednDa,  wliither  students 
come  from  all  parts  of  their  world,  and  whence  they 
are  sent  to  propagate  their  faith.  Other  establish- 
menta,  benevolent  in  character,  are  also  connected 
with  mosques. 

BlBUOutuFHT:  Beaidn  the  Benernl  workf  given  under 
ABCHiTEniiiiK,  consult:  J.  FerguMon,  Indian  and  Eait- 
rm  ArcliUecturt.  London,  1876;  idem.  Ilitt.  nf  Ardtxln- 
(urc.  ib.  1803;  G.  de  Prengly.  VArAUrrtxm  df  Anba, 
Puis.  1842;  Fruii-Fulia,  Die  Bavktimt  da  Iilam.  Dum- 
■Udt,  1S96;  It.  Hnrrniann.  Dir  BaatunsI  da  AUtrlunu 
and  da  Itlami  im  Milltlallrr.  Leipsic,  1904:  H.  P.  dpicm. 
ArekUtttun  Eait  and  Wal.  Liindun,  1904. 

MOTET.    See  Sacred  Muarc,  II.,  2,  S  3. 

MOTT,  JOHH  RALEIGH:  Methodist  lajTnan, 
leader  in  the  Young  Men's  ChriKttan  Association 
movement;  b.  at  Livingstone  Manor,  N.  Y.,  May 
25,  1865.  He  studied  at  Upper  Iowa  University, 
but  was  graduated  from  Cornell  University,  1888; 
the  same  year  he  became  student  secretjuy  of  the 
international  committee  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Stu- 
dent Volunteer  Movement;  since  IS!)5  he  has  also 
been  general  aecretary  of  the  World's  Christian 
Federation,  sinee  1808  secretuiy  of  the  foreign  de- 
partment of  the  international  committee  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  since  I'JOl  associate  general  sec- 
retary of  the  same.  He  has  been  most  efficient  in 
promoting  the  foreign  mission  enthusiasm  among 
young  people,  and  organizes  misHionury  conferences 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  with  marked  skill.  He  en- 
joys a  commanding  position  among  the  leaders  of 
modem  evangelization.  He  has  written:  Strategic 
Points  in  Ihe  World's  Conquer  (New  York,  1897); 
Thf  Evangelization  of  the  World  in  thit  Generation 
(11)00);  Christians  of  Reality  (Shanghai,  1902); 
The  Pastor  and  Modem  Mitaione  (New  York,  11)04) ; 
and  The  Future  Leadership  of  the  Church  (liK)!)). 

HOUIE,  GEORGE  EVAHS:  Anglican  hishop  in 
Central  China;  b.  at  GillJngham  (24  m.  n.e.  of 
Dorchester),  Dorsetshire,  England,  Jan.  28,  182S. 
He  was  educated  at  Corpus  Christi  College  (B.A., 
1850),  and  was  ardei«d  deacon  in  1851  and  ordained 
prieat  in  the  following  year.  He  was  curate  at 
Kordington,  Dorset  (18ol-55);  chaplain  of  the  Dor- 
set County  Hospital  (1855-57) ;  a  missioaary,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Church  Hissionary  Society,  at 
Ning-po  and  Hangchow,  China,  from  1857  to  1878; 
and  curate  of  West  StafToni  (1878-*)).  In  1880  he 
was  consecrated  missionary  bishop  in  Central  China, 
his  diocese  covering  the  provinces  of  Keang-su,  Cheb- 
kiang,  An-hwi,  Huipeh,  and  parts  of  Keang'K  and 
Hunan,  holding  this  position  till  1907,  when  he  be- 
came missionary  for  the  Church  Misaionaiy  Sadetf 
at  Hangchow,  China.  He  has  published  Faith  and 
Duty  (sermons;  Shanghai,  1902). 

HOULE,  HAHDLEY  CARK  GLTII:  Churdt  ol 
England,  bUhop  of  Durham;  b.  at  Dcnrebestor,  Dv^ 
setshire,  Dec.  23,  1841.  He  was  eduoBt«d  at  Tim- 
ity  College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1864),  when  hA  wu 
fellow  from  1865  to  ISSl.  He  was  aesstant  mMtn 
»t  Marlborough  College  (1865-67),  assiaUnt  oaiW 


of  Fordington,  Dorset  (1867-73,  1877-80),  dean  of 
Trinity  College  (1873-77),  first  principal  of  Ridley 
HaU,  Cambridge  (1881-99),  and  Norrisian  profes- 
SOT  of  divinity  at  Cambridge  (1899-1901).  In  1901 
he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Durham.  He  was  also 
select  preacher  at  Cambridge  in  1880,  1882,  1S91, 
1894, 1896,  1899,  and  1900,  and  at  Oxford  in  1895, 
as  well  as  honorary  chaplain  to  the  queen  in  1898- 
1901  and  to  the  king  since  the  latter  year.  In  the- 
ology he  is  "  deeply  attached  to  the  main  positloos 
and  traditions  of  the  English  Reformation,  a  hum- 
ble beUever  in  the  divine  authority  of  the  Hcdy 
Scriptures,  and  in  later  years  greatly  influenced  by 
the  Keswick  a 


Amoiui  bin  nunwrous  work*  lire;  Apatto  al  PKerit  (Cain- 
bridfie,  1865);  Pirmi  from  SubitcU  Cmntcled  viA  Iht  Ad* 
of  Ihe  AfotOa  (London.  1869);  Fordinelon  StrmonM  (1883); 
ChrittianxtM,  a  SUiru  nf  Antiocli,  and  Otiirr  Pntmt  (1883): 
JiaHfyim  KighltounuH  (188S);  ThouehU  on  [Tnum  wid 
Chritt  (18851;  Thau^hU  on  the  Spiritual  Life  (1887):  The 
Ckrittian-'  Viclvrv  orer  Sin  {IBSJy.  The  Nem  Birth  {laSS); 
Oatliaei  of  Chrietian  Doctrine  (1889);  Secret  Prauer  (1889); 
The  Net  and  At  Deliveranr*  (1889):  Vtni  Creator  (1890); 
The  Cup  qf  liie  Covenant  (1890);  Daniel.-  or,  Ihe  Secret  </ 
Conlinuance  (1890):  Life  in  C*™(  and  for  Chriet  (1890); 
The  Oak  of  Ephrah  (IS91):  Al  Ihe  IIolv  Communion  (1803); 
Jeeue  and  the  Raurrcction  (1893):  Chorla  Simeon  (1895): 
Grace  and  Oodlinta  |I805>;  In  Ihe  Houie  of  Ihe  Pilgrimage 
(ISBB);  The  Sacrament  of  Bapliem  (18B6);  Praiwn  and 
Promiea  (1S0«I;  PhUippian  Sludia  (1897);  Colatian 
Stadia  (.\S9&):  Our  Prautr-Book  11098);  Confatiaa  IIBM): 
On  the  Holv  Ci»nniUFii'ci«  (ISOO);  Out  Great  High  Prient, 
(1800);  Ephreian  Studia  (.l-iOO)-.  The  Scent  of  Ae  Pretence, 
and  other  Sermoni  (lOOOJ;  The  Evangtlirat  Sdiaal  in  Ae 
Church  of  England  I190\y.  From  Sumlau  to  Sundav  (1903); 
Juetiflcaiionbg  FailhiiWyS):  Temptation  and  Eeiape  (1003}; 
Imilatione  and  Tranilaliom  a90*):  The  School  of  Suffering 
(1905);  Mil  Brethren  and  Companione,  and  other  Sermon* 
(1005);  Srcond  EpieOe  to  TimoAv  aaOS);  Holineu  by  Faith 
(1908);  Scene*  in  the  Lift  of  our  Lord  (1W)7);  The  High 
PricMly  Praucr:  a  desolional  Commenlarj/  on  the  17IA  Chapter 
of  St.  John  (1907);  Chriefs  Witnta  totheUftto  Com,  and 
Othrr  Srrmone  (19081;  Faith.  iU  Nature  and  Work  (1909): 
uid  Memagei  from  Ihe  Epielle  to  the  HAreae  (1909).  He  Uks- 
wine  prepnmt  for  The  Cambridge  Bible  the  volimua  on 
Romvis  (Cambridge.  1879).  Epbeeuuu  (18Sfl).  Philippiuu 
(1889),  scdColoniana  and  Philemun  (1893):  for  The  Ezpoei- 
tor't  Bible  the  volume  on  Rnmuui  (London.  1894):  and  for 
the  Cambridge  Greek  TeMammt  Iha  volume  on  PhilippuuH 
((^wnbiidge,  1897). 

HODLTOH,  WILLIAM  FIDDIAB:  Wedeyan; 
b.  al  Leek  (42  m.  n.  of  Birmingham.  Eng.)  Mar.  14, 
1835;  d.  at  Cambridge  Feb.  5,  1898.  The  son  and 
grandson  of  Wesleyan  preachers,  he  was  educated 
at  Wesleyan  schools,  at  Woodhouae  Grove  School, 
near  Leeds,  until  he  was  fifteen,  when  he  entered 
Wesley  College,  ShefGeld.  In  1861  he  matriculated 
in  London  Uoiveraity.  In  1853  he  beoame  a  roas- 
ter in  a  private  school  in  Davonpcni;  be  graduated 
with  honors  in  London  Univarai^  (BA.,  1854; 
H.A.,  1856).  From  1864  till  1858  ha  ma  mathe- 
matical mooter  at  Queen'i  Oolkgg^  Tumbm.  Id 
1S68  he  entered  tbe  WerieTin  lulukliy,  bo^  w  in 
tbe  judgmant  of  tbe  OonleranM  ba  WM  batter  fitted 
for  toaiahliig  (hia  tatp 
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fr&cfechjses  of  his  ministerial  brethren  to  a  high  de- 
i7^&e«     He  was  elected  into  the  Legal  Hundred  in 
IST^^  which  was  a  singular  honor  for  so  comparsr 
^^^Ay  young  a  man,  and  in  1890  he  was  elected 
P*^^sident  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference.    His  schol- 
^^y      labors    were    incessant    and    well    directed, 
^^^■^liematics  had  been  his  early  choice,  but  it  was 
^^  tlie  best  Greek  scholar  among  English  Wesleyans 
^^  V^  day  that  he  will  be  remembered.    He  was  not 
Pt-olific  as  an  author  mainly  for  the  reason  that  he 
^^^<i  idways  so  much  teaching  to  do  and  because  he 
^-^^k  infinite  pains  with  his  Uterary  work,  and  by 
T^^erence  did  work  requiring  infinite  pains  if  it 
^ere  to  be  well  done.    He  made  his  mark  first  by 
a  fine  translation  of  Winer's  Grammar  of  New  Tes- 
tament Greek  (Edinburgh,  1870)  which  superseded 
^t  by  Edward  Masson  (1859).    In  1870  he  was 
selected  as  representative  of  the  Wesleyans  on  the 
Bible  Revision  Committee  and  served  very  zeal- 
ously in  the  New  Testament  Company.    His  inter- 
est in  the  general  subject  of  Bible  revision  led  to 
his  preparing  a  brief  but  excellent  History  of  the 
English  Bible  (London,  1878).    His  critical  and  exe- 
getical  studies  were  also  well  displayed  in  the  com- 
mentary   on   Hebrews   which   he   contributed   to 
Bishop  Ellicott's  New  Testament  Commentary  for 
English  Readers  (1879),  and  that  on  John,  in  co- 
operation i/rith  William  Milligan,  in  Philip  Schaff's 
Popular  Illustrated  Commentary  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment (Edinburgh,  1880).    Shortly  before  his  death 
he  appeared  as  editor  with  Alfred  S.  Geden  of  A 
Concordance  to  the  Greek  Testament  according  to  the 
TexU  of  Westcott  and  Hort,  Tischendorf  and  the  Eng- 
lish Revisers  (1897),  but  in  his  prefatory  note  he 
disclaimed  more  than  a  consultative  position.    So, 
thou^  his  separate  publications  were  few,  their 
quality  was  high  and  he  will  not  quickly  be  forgot- 
ten.   His  versatility,  his  accomplishments,  and  his 
spirituality  endeared  him  to  his  contemporaries. 

Bibuoorapht:  W.  F.  Moulton.  Wiaiam  F.  MouUon:  a 
Memoir,  toith  a  Chapter  on  ihia)  Biblical  Work  and  Opin^ 
ion»  by  JamM  Hope  Moulton^  New  York,  1890. 

MOiniT  OF  OLIVES.    See  Jerusalem,  I. 
MOURNING  CUSTOMS,  HEBREW. 

Signs  of  Mourning  (f  1). 
Explanations  of  Sohwally, 

Frey,  and  Lagrange  (§  2). 
Grtlneiflen's  Views  (f  3). 
Views  of  Baentsch  (§  4). 

Expressions  of  grief  among  the  Hebrews  varied 

with  the  occasion.   Childless  Rachel  grieved  through 

envy  (Gen.  xxx.  1).    Examples  appear  of  the  grief 

of    the  vanquished  (I  Kings  xx.  31; 

I.  Signs  of  Jer.  xllx.  3) ;    of  the  destitute  (Jer. 

Moumiiig.  xvi.  5);  of  those  imder  the  wrath  of 
God  (Amos  viii.  8);  of  those  in  trouble 
(Isa.  bd.  3) ;  of  those  who  receive  evil  tidings  (Num. 
xiv.  39).  Such  grief  shows  itself  by  outward  mani- 
festations, the  most  striking  of  which  are  seen  in 
the  case  of  death  and  bereavement.  Grief  makes  a 
man  fall  to  the  ground  (II  Sam.  xii.  20) ;  cover  his 
face  (II  Sam.  xix.  4);  neglect  his  person  (II  Sam. 
xii.  20);  seek  solitude  in  the  upper  chamber 
(II  Sam.  xviii.  33)  or  on  the  very  roof  (Isa.  xv.  3); 
while  the  weeping  mourners  assemble  in  the  street 


(Isa.  XV.  3)  or  in  the  house  of  mourning  (Matt.  ix. 
23).  They  have  their  heads  shorn  to  bsddness  (Jer. 
xlviii.  37).  The  law,  however,  forbade  this  practise 
as  heathenish  (Deut.  xiv.  1),  but  the  Moabites  ob- 
served it  (Isa.  XV.  2).  Mourners  even  tore  out  their 
hair  by  the  roots  (Ezra  ix.  3),  sat  in  ashes  (Jonah 
iii.  6),  and  put  earth  on  their  heads  (I  Sam.  iv.  12). 
The  wringing  of  the  hands  (Lam.  i.  17)  and  the 
beating  of  the  breast  (Isa.  xxxii.  12)  are  also  signs 
of  grief.  The  signs  of  mourning  were  carried  also 
in  the  clothing.  The  mourner  put  off  his  adorn- 
ment (Ex.  xxxiii.  4),  went  barefoot  (II  Sam.  xv. 
30),  rent  his  clothing  (not  so  the  high  priest,  how- 
ever, Lev.  xxi.  10),  and  assumed  special  signs  of 
mourning  such  as  sackcloth  (Heb.  sak,  cf.  Dress 
AND  Ornament,  Hebrew,  §  1;  and  II  Sam.  xxi. 
10;  Isa.  1.  3  ;  Joel  i.  8),  or  raiment  of  dark  color 
(Mai.  iii.  14,  A.  V.  margin).  He  also  fasted  (Dan. 
X.  3)  even  for  seven  days  (I  Sam.  xxxi.  13).  The 
neighbors  would  offer  food  to  the  mourner  (II  Sam. 
xii.  16-17),  which  may  have  been  a  specific  **  bread 
of  mourners,"  baked  of  coarse  meal  (Hos.  ix.  4). 
An  important  part  was  played  in  the  mourning  for 
the  dead  by  the  dirge  or  elegy,  the  most  notable 
instances  of  which  are  David's  lament  over  Jona- 
than (II  Sam.  i.  17  sqq.),  and  Jeremiah's  over 
Josiah  (II  Chron.  xxxv.  25).  This  was  later  ac- 
companied with  musical  instruments  (Matt.  ix. 
23).  While  such  lamentations,  like  the  fast  men- 
tioned (I  Sam.  xxxi.  13),  usually  lasted  for  seven 
days,  Aaron  and  Moses  were  mourned  for  thirty 
days  (Num.  xx.  29).  The  anniversary  of  a  death 
was  also  celebrated  (Judges  xi.  40)  for  four  days. 
The  Law  forbade  mourning  celebrations  over  the 
criminal,  the  suicide,  or  the  outlaw. 

Modem  critics  have  sometimes  traced  the  mourn- 
ing customs  of  the  Hebrews  to  a  natm*al  religion 
which  existed  previously  to  the  Mosaic 
3.  Explana- dispensation  and  an  animistic  belief 
tions  of     which  was  independent  of  the  divine 

Sohwally,    revelation  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  (cf.  F. 

Frey,  and   Schwally,  Das  Leben  nach  dem  Tode, 

Lagrange.  Giessen,  1892).  Tonsure  of  the  head 
and  cutting  off  of  the  beard  were  by 
Schwally  considered  to  be  offerings  of  the  hair; 
tearing  or  gashing  of  the  flesh  was  a  blood  offering 
for  the  dead.  Sackcloth  was  originally  the  cloth- 
ing of  slaves,  and  the  wearing  of  it  was  a  token  of 
submission  to  the  dead,  who  still  had  power  to  help 
or  hurt  the  living.  To  win  the  favor  of  the  dead 
the  mourner  ate  with  him  the  bread  of  mourning, 
and  drank  with  him  the  cup  of  sorrow.  The  treas- 
ures laid  in  the  graves  of  kings,  as  Josephus  relates, 
were  so  many  offerings  to  the  dead.  On  the  con- 
trary J.  Frey  and  Lagrange  rightly  maintain  that 
all  these  mourning  rites  are  celebrated  as  imder  the 
eye  of  Yahweh,  who  is,  as  it  were,  brought  nearer 
to  the  mourners  by  the  death  of  those  they  love  or 
honor.  Sackcloth  is  the  religious  materiid  indica- 
tive of  humiliation.  The  veiling  of  the  head,  or  the 
hiding  of  the  face  with  the  hands  is  a  sign  of  shrink- 
ing awe  in  the  presence  of  Yahweh  (Ex.  iii.  6; 
I  Kings  xix.  13).  The  wearing  of  mourning  gar- 
ments was  intended  to  call  down  the  mercy  and 
tenderness  of  God.  The  bread  of  mourning  and 
the  cup  of  sorrow  were  not  meant  to  propitiate  the 
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dead.  For  whatever  elements  of  religious  observ- 
ance the  Israelites  derived  from  the  non-Hebraic 
nations  they  at  once  incorporated  in  their  worship 
of  Yahweh,  at  least  up  to  the  times  of  Amos,  Hosea, 
and  Jeroboam  II.  This  is  apparent  from  Jer.  xli. 
5.  Later  legislation  did  not  forbid  such  mourning 
observances  except  so  far  as  they  were  heathenish 
and  ignored  Yahwch.  That  the  cutting  of  the  hair 
was  not  a  substitute  for  a  human  sacrifice  but  was 
merely  intended  to  be  a  disfigurement  of  the  mourner 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  Egyptians  usually 
had  their  heads  shaven,  but  in  time  of  sorrow  al- 
lowed their  hair  to  grow.  Frey  looks  upon  all  these 
mourning  customs  as  so  many  signs  of  self-humilia- 
tion before  the  sender  of  so  great  a  calamity,  and 
of  a  desire  to  form  some  sort  of  connection  or  re- 
lation with  the  soul  who  has  vanished  into  the  land 
of  shadows. 

Griineisen  rightly  takes  the  position  that  Frey's 
interpretation  is  one-sided.    In  the  time  of  affliction 

men  are  suddenly  made  conscious,  he 

3.  Grttnei-  says,  of  the  nearness  of  God,  who  has 

sen's  Views,  in  his  hand  the  power  of  death.    They 

seem  to  be  brought  in  peril  of  death. 
They  disguise  themselves  in  sackcloth  and  disfigure 
themselves  in  various  ways  so  as  to  conceal  their 
identity  from  God  and  escape  this  peril.  They 
would  also  conceal  themselves  from  the  spirit  of 
the  dead,  for  the  dread  of  ghosts  is  universal.  The 
spirit  of  the  dead  is  looked  upon  by  them  as  no  su- 
perhuman being,  worthy  of  worship,  but  as  a  gloomy 
specter  less  than  human.  The  disfigurement  is  in- 
tended to  make  the  living  unrecognizable  by  the 
spirits  of  the  dead,  and  the  dirge  or  elegy  is  merely 
a  means  of  driving  them  away.  Lagrange,  on  the 
contrary,  thinks  that  there  is  nothing  mysterious 
or  animistic  to  be  found  in  most  of  these  mourning 
customs.  To  weep,  to  cry  aloud,  to  sigh,  to  kiss 
the  dead  are  merely  signs  of  natural  sorrow.  La- 
grange also  gives  a  plausible  explanation  of  the  cus- 
tom of  sitting  in  ashes.  Ashes  are  a  sign  of  deso- 
lation. When  a  city  has  been  sacked,  ruined,  and 
burnt,  the  hillocks  and  mounds  that  remain  are  the 
sole  refuge  of  the  inhabitants.  They  sit  in  the  dust 
(Isa.  xlvii.  1)  or  in  the  ashes  (Jonah  iii.  6),  wallow 
in  ashes  (Jer.  vi.  2G;  Mic.  i.  10),  and  cast  up  dust 
on  their  heads  (Ezek.  xxvii.  30).  In  all  these  usages 
are  symbolized  the  ashes  of  the  tomb  or  of  the 
corpse  consumed  on  a  funeral  pyre. 

AH  these  expositions  seem  to  fail  in  breadth  and 
comprehensiveness.  Baentsch,  however,  seems  to 
have  pointed  out  the  only  way  to  a  profitable  han- 
dling of  such  questions.    From  a  wide  acquaintance 

with  ancient  oriental  thought  he  has 

4.  Views    come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Hc- 

of  Baentsch.brew  Scriptures  are  to  be  accepted  as 

authentic,  but  with  due  regard  to  the 
results  of  modern  criticism.  They  are  to  be  inter- 
preted on  a  broader  basis.  Accordingly  all  the 
mourning  customs  of  the  Hebrews  are  to  be  taken 
as  part  and  parcel  of  the  universal  tradition  of  the 
ancient  oriental  peoples.  It  is  evident  that  all 
Semitic  peoples,  whether  Babylonian,  Arabian, 
Syrian,  or  Canaanitc,  had  similar  conceptions  of  the 
soul  of  the  dead  wandering  about  as  a  shade.  Death 
was  a  misfortune  which  men  sought  to  avoid.    These 


two  ideas  took  various  forms.  Some  peoples  thought 
that  the  soul  could  be  conjured  back  to  earth; 
others  that  it  wandered  without  rest  in  the  under 
world  until  it  obtained  relief.  It  was  in  man's 
power  to  protect  himself  from  the  spirit  and  to  pro- 
cure rest  for  it.  But  such  beliefs  by  no  means  im- 
ply worship  of  the  dead.  It  is  now  known  from 
many  sources  that  these  ancient  oriental  ideas  were 
deeply  rooted  in  the  mind  of  Israel,  though  op- 
posed to  the  religion  of  Yahweh.  This  religion  was 
forced  to  apply  in  a  new  sense  the  words  expressive 
of  the  old  terms  of  ancient  astral  religion  w^hich 
alone  were  intelligible  to  the  people.  Thus  there 
flowed  an  upper  and  an  under  current  of  religious 
life  in  Israel.  The  greater  number  of  the  mourning 
customs  originated  in  the  under  stream,  therefore 
the  people  tenaciously  adhered  to  them.  There 
are  scholars  who  maintain  that  the  under  stream 
is  the  direct  outcome  of  the  religion  of  Yahweh, 
except  in  cases  where  they  find  a  Semitic  parallel 
usage  of  higher  antiquity.  But  the  main  object  of 
this  religion  was  to  teach  the  people  monotheism, 
though  it  made  itself  felt  in  every  department  of 
human  life.  But  there  did  not  cease  to  be  some 
subjects  on  which  the  religion  of  Israel  never 
mounted  much  above  the  level  of  the  ancient  orien- 
tal speculations,  and  these  subjects  were  death, 
the  grave,  the  soul,  mourning,  and  Sheol.  But  to 
declare  that  every  detail  in  the  beliefs  held  on  such 
subjects  continued  to  conform  to  ancient  oriental 
systems  would  not  express  the  truth,  for  such  ideas 
in  many  instances  had  become  completely  trans- 
formed by  the  influence  of  the  reUgion  of  Yahweh. 
See  Burial;  Cemeteries.  (R.  Zehnffund.) 

Bibliography:  Early  investii^tionfl  which  have  still  very 
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glanbe  und  SetUnkuU  im  alien  Israel^  Leipsic,  1898;  Jas- 
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fice de  la  chevelure,  Paris,  1881;  J.  Lippert,  Der  SeelenkuU 
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MOUSE,  THE:  An  animal  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture only  in  Lev.  xi.  29;  I  Sam.  vi.  4,  5,  11,  18; 
and  Isa.  Ixvi.  17.  The  Hebrew  is  ^akfUxir,  a  word 
which  probably  covers  not  only  the  several  species 
of  mice  found  in  Palestine,  but  also  rats  and  the 
jerboa  or  leaping  mouse,  a  marsupial.  H.  B.  Tris- 
tram (Fauna  and  Flora  of  Palestine^  pp.  122  sqq., 
London,  188-1)  suspects  that  the  word  does  duty 
for  twenty- three  kinds  of  small  rodents.  Though 
this  extended  use  can  not  be  absolutely  proved  for 
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the  Old  Testament,  it  is  rendered  nearly  certain  by 
the  usage  €i  the  Talmud  and  that  in  cognate  lan- 
guages. 

While  the  mention  in  Scripture  is  rare,  in  two 
cases  the  circumstances  are  of  unusual  interest. 
The  passage  in  Leviticus  is  of  less  importance,  as  it 
simply  registers  the  mouse  among  the  animals  over 
which  a  food  taboo  extends.  The  chapter  in  I  Sam- 
ud  deals  with  the  plague  on  the  Philistines  (q.v.) 
attending  the  presence  among  them  of  the  ark,  and 
a  significant  part  of  the  history  is  existence  among 
the  prc^itiatory  offerings  of  golden  mice  (rats?) 
which  the  sufferers  evidently  associated  with  the 
pestilence.  The  connection  of  the  rat  with  the  bu- 
bonic plague  so  recently  discovered  illumines  this 
narrative  (see  Diseases  and  the  Healing  Art, 
f  4).  Indirectly  confirmatoiy  of  this  is  the  disaster 
referred  to  in  II  Kings  ix.  35,  by  which  the  great 
anny  of  Sennacherib  was  almost  wholly  destroyed 
on  the  borders  of  Egypt.  The  Egyptian  account 
introduces  the  mouse,  though  in  a  different  way 
(see  Assyria,  YI.,  3,  12),  and  the  real  cause  of  the 
catastrophe  to  the  Assyrians  may  well  have  been 
the  bubonic  plague. 

The  passage  in  Isa.  Ixvi.  17  is  even  more  striking, 
referring  as  it  does  to  the  eating  of  the  mouse  in 
connection  with  the  eating  of  the  swine  "  and  the 
abomination."  The  explanation  here  is  doubtless 
to  be  found  in  the  mystic  sacrificial  eating  of  a 
totem  animal  (see  Comparative  Religion,  VI., 
1,  d.  {  1).  The  evidence  that  the  mouse  was  once 
a  totem  animal  is  quite  convincing.  This  animal 
was  in  the  Troad  held  sacred  to  Apollo,  was  fed  in 
his  temple,  and  images  of  it  were  also  kept  there 
(Aelian,  Historian  xii.  5),  sometimes  appearing  be- 
side the  deity's  tripod  and  sometimes  beneath  his 
feet.  In  the  r^on  the  name  for  the  mouse  was 
sminthos,  and  one  of  the  epithets  of  Apollo  was 
Smintheus  (e.g.,  Riad,  i.  39),  the  phrase  "  Sminthean 
Apollo  "  was  equivalent  to  **  Apollo  of  the  mouse  *' 
(df.  Strabo,  Oeigraphica,  xiii.  604),  and  Sminthiac 
feasts  were  celebrated  at  Rhodes,  Gela,  Lesbos,  and 
in  Crete.  In  the  Troad  a  number  of  places  were 
named  from  the  mouse,  in  C!!eos  and  Tenedos  there 
were  Sminthean  temples,  and  the  animal  appears 
on  coins  and  heraldic  designs  (Strabo,  x.  486).  The 
connection  of  the  deity  with  the  animal  is  explained 
in  a  twofold  manner  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
method  accompanying  the  vestiges  of  totemistic 
practiaes— Apollo  was  the  protector  and  also  the 
destroyer  of  the  mouse.  Both  explanations  may 
have  a  historical  basis.  The  immunity  offered  a 
totem  animal  sometimes  results  in  the  animal  be- 
coming a  pest;  the  removal  of  the  nuisance  by  any 
means  is  then  ascribed  to  the  god  who  formerly 
protected  it  and  his  relation  to  it  is  reversed  in  the 
myth.  It  is  known  also  that  in  Egypt  the  rat  was 
a  totem  animxil  sacred  to  Ra  (J.  G.  Wilkinson,  Man- 
ners ami  Customs f  new  ed.,  London,  1883),  while  the 
inhiibitan  ts  of  Crocodilopolis  worshiped  the  shrew- 
mouse,  which  was  sacred  to  Horus,  and  examples 
of  porcelain  models  of  the  animal  are  extant.  In 
^ndia  the  mouse  was  sacred  to  Rudra  and  to  Gan- 
fsha,  and  the  image  of  the  latter  often  has  a  mouse 
under  its  foot.  If  Isa.  Ixvi.  be  as  late  as  the  moder- 
ate critics  place  it  (in  the  Greek  period),  it  was  com- 


posed in  a  time  when  religious  syncretism  was  en- 
tering Palestine  in  force,  and  with  the  evidences  of 
mouse  worship  about — ^in  the  Mediterranean  basin, 
in  Egypt,  and  in  Crete — the  reference  is  best  ex- 
plained as  a  totemistic  observance  adopted  by  rene- 
gade Jews  and  denounced  by  the  prophet.  A  like 
reference  is  probably  to  be  seen  in  Ezck.  viii.  10. 

Geo.  W.  Gilmohe. 
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York.  1908. 

MOVEMENT,    LAYMEN'S     MISSIONARY:      A 

movement  organized  in  the  chapel  of  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York  City,  Nov. 
15,  1906,  at  a  layman's  meeting  held  in  connection 
with  the  celebration  of  the  one  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  "  Haystack  prayer-meeting  "  (see  Mili^, 
Samuel  John)  out  of  which  grew  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  (see 
CoNGREGATiONALisTS,  I.,  4,  §  11).  Only  about 
seventy-five  laymen  were  present  at  the  initial 
meeting.  From  three  to  six  in  the  afternoon,  a 
large  part  of  the  time  was  spent  in  prayer.  During 
the  evening  session,  one  address  was  given,  followed 
by  discussion  concerning  the  necessity  of  enlisting 
the  laymen  of  all  the  churches  more  fully  in  the 
work  of  foreign  missions.  A  scries  of  resolutions 
was  passed,  calling  into  existence  a  conmaittee  of 
twenty-five  or  more  representative  laymen,  to  con- 
sult with  the  secretaries  of  the  various  foreign  mis- 
sionary boards,  with  reference,  first,  to  the  conduct 
of  a  campaign  of  education  among  laymen,  to  in- 
terest them  more  largely  in  missions;  second,  to 
the  devising  of  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  evan- 
gelization of  the  world  in  this  generation;  third,  to 
endeavor  to  send  a  commission  of  fifty  or  more  lay- 
men to  visit  the  mission  fields  and  report  their 
findings  to  the  Church  at  home.  The  chairman  of 
this  committee,  Samuel  B.  Capen  of  Boston,  pre- 
sented these  proposals  on  behalf  of  the  committee 
to  the  annual  conference  of  foreign  mission  boards 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  at  Pliiladelphia, 
Jan.  9,  1907.  The  movement  was  heartily  and 
unanimously  endorsed  by  this  conference,  including 
all  Protestant  churches  in  North  America.  In  the 
formal  resolutions  of  the  conference  these  para- 
graphs occur:  *'  We  recognize  this  movement  as 
providential,  having  been  bom  of  prayer  and  of  the 
Spirit.  In  its  spontaneity  and  timeliness  it  gives 
evidence  of  the  hand  of  God,  and  we  are  profoundly 
convinced  that  this  is  but  another  step  in  advance 
toward  the  completion  of  his  great  purpose  in  the 
redemption  of  mankind.  .  .  .  We  recognize  the 
imperative  necessity  for  this  new  movement,  in 
view  of  the  tremendous  demands  of  a  world  field 
white  for  the  harvest,  which  requires  that  the 
churches  of  Christendom  should  lay  plans  and  put 
forth  effort  adequate  to  meet  the  demands  that  are 
upon  us." 

The  plan  of  the  movement  is  not  to  send  out  mis- 
sionaries  nor  to  administer  missionary  funds,  but 
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only  to  cooperate  in  the  enlargement  of  the  foreign 
misaionary  worlt  carried  on  by  the  various  churches 
through  their  own  regular  agencies. 

Jn  the  Bummer  o(  1907,  at  the  invitation  of  lead- 
-ers  of  miHsionaiy  work  in  Great  Britain,  a  conunis- 
aion  of  sis  laymen  from  the  United  States  and 
Cnnada  visited  London,  Edinburgh,  Liverpool,  and 
other  cities  in  England  and  Scotland,  presenting  the 
methods  and  plana  of  the  Laymen 'a  Missionary 
Hovcinent.  Coramitteea  were  appointed  both  in 
Er^land  and  Scotland  to  extend  the  work.  The 
Scottish  national  committee  employs  a  secretary  to 
(lcvol«  hia  time  to  the  movement.  In  11K)7-0S, 
over  sixty  laymen  visited  various  mission  fields  to 
investigate  religious  conditions,  needs,  and  results. 
Since  their  return,  many  of  them  have  been  en- 
gaged largely  in  giving  their  testimony  t«  the 
churches  and  have  been  successful  in  stimulating 
greatly  increased  interest  in  missionary  work. 
During  the  winter  of  1908-09  a  national  missionaiy 
campaign  was  conducted  by  the  Laymen's  Mission- 
ary Movement  in  Canada,  conventions  being  held  in 
a  large  number  of  the  leading  cities  of  the  Domin- 
ion. Un  Mar.  31  to  Apr.  4,  1!K>9,  there  was  held  in 
Toronto  a  Canadian  missionary  congress,  attended 
by  over  4,000  commissioners,  representing  all  Prot^ 
estant  churches.  This  congress  adopted  a  notable 
national  misaionary  policy,  the  first  of  its  kind  ever 
adopted  by  the  representatives  of  all  the  churches 
of  a  nation.  It  has  since  been  ratified  by  all  the 
ohurcb  courts  of  the  various  communions  in  Canada. 
The  complete  proceedings  of  the  congress  have  been 
published  in  Canaila's  MUmonary  Congress  (Toronto, 
loot)).  A  Canudian  council  has  direct  supervision 
of  the  work  in  Canada. 

A  similar  national  missionary  campaign  was  con- 
ducted throughout  the  United  States  during  the 
winter  of  1(K)!I-10,  including  conventions  at  seventy- 
five  of  the  leading  cities,  culminating  in  a  national 
misHionary  congress  at  Chicago,  May  .'J-6,  lltlO. 
Twelve  of  the  denominations  in  the  llnited  States 
and  Cann<ia  have  organised  their  own  denomina- 
tional committees  of  the  Laymen's  Minsionary 
Movement,  to  promote  its  spirit  and  methods  more 
thorougiily  in  their  own  communions.  About 
twenty  Becretaries  are  now  employed  by  different 
commitljies  to  give  their  whole  time  to  the  super- 
vision and  extension  of  the  movement.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  the  offerings  to  foreign  missions  by 
the  churches  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  in- 
creased during  the  fiscal  year  1007-08  by  $t)02,000 
over  the  contributions  of  the  previous  year.  The 
gain  in  the  fiscal  year  1908-09  over  the  previous 
year  was  »l,26a,000. 

The  Laymen's  Missionary  Movement  has  no  mem- 
bership and  no  organization,  apart  from  a  series  of 
committees.  There  is  a  general  committee  of  over 
IfK)  laymen,  which  meets  semiannually,  giving 
general  direction  to  the  movement.  There  is  an 
executive  committee  of  twenty-one  members,  which 
meets  each  month  in  New  York  City,  gi\'iiig  closer 
fluperviaion  to  the  work.  The  chief  executive  offi- 
cer is  the  general  secretary,  J.  Campbell  While,  who 
was  called  to  this  office  soon  after  the  movement 
began  and  has  contiimcd  in  this  position  ever  since. 
The  offices  arc  in  the  Mctrqiolitan  Building,  1  Mad- 


ison Avenue,  New  York  City.  The  chief  features 
of  a  standard  missionary  church,  as  emphasiied  by 
the  Laymen's  Misaionary  Movement,  are  as  follows: 

(1)  a  misaionary  pastor; 

(2)  a  missionary  committee; 

(3)  systematic  missionary  education,  through 
regular  meetings, 

literature,  and 

(4)  canvass  of  entire  membership  for  subscrip- 

(5)  a  weekly  missionary  offering; 

(6)  all  plans,  prayers,  efforts,  and  offerings  are 

related  to  the  world  as  a  field. 
By  these  methods  whole  cities  have  more  than 
doubled  their  entire  previous  missionary  offerings 
and  at  least  one  whole  denomination  has  experi' 
enced  a  similar  result.  It  is  the  hope  and  purpose 
of  the  movement  to  enlist  the  men  of  all  churchea 
in  the  steady  support  of  a  missionaiy  policy,  ade- 
(juate  to  the  presentation  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to 
every  creature.  J.  Campbell.  Wuitb. 

MOXOM,  PHILIP  STAFFORD:  Congregation- 
alist;  b.  at  Markham.  Ontario,  Aug.  10,  1848. 
After  serving  in  the  northern  army  throughout 
the  Civil  War,  he  was  educated  at  Kalamasoo 
College,  Mich.  (1866-G8),  Shurtleff  College,  lU. 
(1868-70),  the  University  of  Rochester  (A.B.,  187»), 
and  Rochester  Theological  Seminary  (187S).  He 
was  ordained  ia  the  Baptist  ministiy  in  1871  and 
from  1872  ixt  1875  was  pastor  of  the  Baptist  chureh 
at  Albion,  Mich.  He  was  then  pastor  at  Mt. 
Morris,  N.  Y.,  and  at  the  same  time  pursued  his 
theological  studies  at  Rochester,  until  1S7S,  after 
which  he  held  successive  pastorates  at  the  First 
Baptist  Church,  Cleveland,  O.  (1879-85),  and  the 
First  Baptist  Church,  Boston  (188.')-03),  and  rince 
IS'.M  has  been  pastor  of  the  South  Congregational 
Church,  Springfield,  Maas.  He  was  university 
preacher  at  Harvard  in  18!M-i)7  and  Lowell  lec- 
turer in  1895.  He  has  written  The  Aim  of  Life 
(Boston,  1894);  From  Jerusalem  to  Nicaa:  The 
Church  in  the  First  Three  Centuries  (1895);  and 
The  Religion  of  Hope  ( 1 896) . 

HOYER  LECTURE;  A  lectureship  founded  by 
Lady  Rebecca  Moyer  (widow  of  Sir  Samuel  Moyer; 
d,  in  London  about  1722).  The  amount  left  was 
twenty  pounds  annually,  chargeable  against  her 
house  in  Bedford  Row,  London;  the  sermons,  eight 
in  number,  were  to  be  delivered  annually  in  St. 
Paul's,  London,  if  permitted,  on  the  first  Thursday 
of  each  month  from  November  to  June,  and  were 
to  defend  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  The  lectureship  terminated  about 
1774  by  reason  of  expiration  of  the  lease  of  the 
house.  A  list  of  the  lectures  ia  given  in  J.  Darling, 
Cyelopirdia  BiUiograpkica,  cols.  2129-2130,  London, 
1854, 

MOZAHABIC  LITURGY:  .\n  ancient  Spanish 
liturgj'i  called  also  Gothic  because  it  developed 
during  the  Gothic  dominion  in  Spain,  The  name 
"  Mozurabic,"  from  a  participial  form  of  the  Arabic 
verb  'Aralia  and  signifying  "arabized,"  came  Into 
use  in  the  eighth  century  as  a  general  designation 
for  the  Christians  who  remained  in  Spain  after 
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the  Mohammedan  conquest.  Opinions  have  dif- 
fered as  to  the  origin  of  the  Spanish  liturgy.  In 
view  of  its  marked  diveigence  from  the  Roman 
ritual  and  its  great  resemblance  to  the  Gallican, 
some  have  thought  that  the  Spanish  and  Gallican 
liturgies  both  developed  from  the  Asiatic  (Lesley, 
Mabillon,  Bickell,  and  others)  and  that  the  former 
was  substantially  the  same  as  that  brought  into 
the  country  by  the  Goths.  Others  (Gams,  Probst, 
Pinius)  maintain  that  the  oldest  Spanish  liturgy 
was  the  Roman  and  that  the  Gothic  importation 
was  influenced  by  it  and  worked  over  especially 
by  Bishops  Leander  and  Isidore  of  Seville.  The 
question  is  solved  if  it  be  admitted  that  originally 
Rome  had  the  same  liturgy  as  the  East  (see  Mass, 
n,  2,  {  1).  In  the  latter  half  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tuiy  under  Popes  Alexander  II.  and  Gregory  VII. 
efforts  were  made  to  introduce  the  Roman  ritual. 
In  1088  a  synodal  decree  ordered  the  suppression 
d  the  Mosarabic  Liturgy  in  Toledo,  and  when  oppo- 
sition arose  the  decision,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  time,  was  left  to  the  ordeal  (the  two  liturgies 
being  exposed  to  fire);  the  Mozarabic  rite  coming 
through  unscathed  was  regarded  as  having  vin- 
dicated its  right  to  exist.  King  Alfonso  VI.  de- 
termined to  allow  both  liturgies  side  by  side.  At 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Mozarabic 
rite  had  been  supplanted  everywhere  except  in 
ax  churches  in  Toledo.  Cardinal  Ximenes  exerted 
himself  to  preserve  it  and  had  prepared  new  and 
careful  editions  of  both  the  missal  and  breviary 
(published  at  Toledo  1500  and  1502);  he  also 
obtained  papal  permission  for  the  six  churches  in 
Toledo  to  use  the  lituigy  and  built  a  chapel  which 
he  provided  with  a  foundation  for  thirteen  chap- 
lains who  should  perform  the  office  and  mass  daily 
according  to  the  liturgy.  Similar  foundations 
were  made  in  Salamanca  and  Valladolid  (see  Mass, 
n,  3,  i  1,  and  cf.  J.  Pmiusin  ASB,  July,  vi.,  66-67; 
C.  J.  Heifele,,  Cardinal  Ximenes,  Tubingen,  1844, 
pp.  161  sqq.). 

The  order  of  festivals  in  the  Mozarabic  liturgy 
differs  somewhat  from  that  in  the  Roman;  e.g., 
there  are  six  Sundays  in  Advent  and  two  festivals 
of  the  Annimciation  (Mar.  24  and  Dec.  18).  The 
three  lections  (prophecy,  epistle,  gospel)  are  re- 
tained, and  prominence  is  given  to  homiletical 
matter.  After  each  of  the  readings  there  is  a  short 
discourse  to  the  people,  in  which  the  hortatory 
element  predominates.  Certain  usages,  as  the 
breaking  of  the  host  into  nine  parts,  each  of  which 
has  a  special  name  and  meaning,  are  reminiscent 
of  the  Greek  Ch\m;h.  The  chant  is  more  melodious 
than  the  Gregorian;  it  is  named  "  Eugenian ''  from 
a  certain  Eugenius,  archbishop  of  Toledo. 

The  Mozarabic  ma»  begins  with  the  prayer  of  the  prient 
M  be  ascends  the  altar^teps.    Then  follow  the  introit,  the 
Gloria  in  excelsifl  (but  not  alwajra),  the  prayer  of  the  day, 
the  prophecy,  the  psallendum  (gradual),  the  epistle,  and  the 
icospel.    After  this  comes  the  preparation  and  presentation  of 
the  offerings,  which  are  not  yet  regarded  as  a  proper  sacri- 
fice and  which   the  catechumens  were  allowed  to  see.    The 
of'ier  of  the  mass  of  the  faithful  u  as  follows:   a  prayer 
railed  mism,  which  varies  according  to  time  and  festival; 
another  prayer,  the  commemoration  of  saints  and  the  dead; 
the  aratio  po9t  nomina,  the  oraHo  ad  pacem,  with  the  kiss  of 
peace:  the  preface  under  the  name  tttotio.  ending  with  the 
TiBigioD;  the  pn^yer  poat  mxnctut:    the  consecration  and 


elevation  and,  during  the  latter,  the  post  pridie,  a  prayer 
not  unlike  the  final  prayer  of  the  Roman  canon;  the  cr^ed, 
the  breaking  of  the  bread  into  nine  parts,  of  which  each  re- 
ed vea  the  name  of  a  mystery  of  the  faith;  memento  of  the 
living,  especially  of  those  present;  the  Lord's  prayer;  mix- 
ing of  the  nine  fragments  with  the  holy  blood;  blessing  of 
the  people;  communion,  with  music  and  prayer,  thanks- 
giving; dismissal  and  solemn  blessing  with  the  words  in 
unitaie  SancU  Spiriius  benedicat  vos  Pater  et  Filiua,  amen, 

Bibuoobapht:  Editions  are:  by  A.  OrtuB  at  the  instance  of 
Cardinal  Ximenes.  missal,  Toledo,  1500,  breviary,  1502; 
in  H.  Flores,  Eapafla  sagrada,  vol.  iii.,  Madrid,  17-18;  by 
A.  Lesley,  Rome,  1755;  the  missal  by  F.  A.  Lorenzana 
and  F.  Fabian  y  Fuero,  Angclopolis,  1770,  and  the  brevi- 
ary by  Lorenzana,  Madrid,  1775;  by  F.  Arevalus,  Rome, 
1804;  Lesley*!!  ed.  of  the  missal  with  his  preface  and 
Lorenxana's,  in  Af  PL,  Ixxxv.,  and  Lorenzana's  ed.  of  the 
breviary,  ib.  Ixxxvi.;  another  ed.,  Toledo,  1873;  Liber 
comicua,  ed.  Q.  Morin.  in  Anecdota  Mcredsolana^  i  (1893), 
1-388. 

Consult:  F.  Probst,  in  ZHT,  1888,  pp.  1  sqq.;  idem. 
Die  abendJUindiache  Meaae  vom  6-8  Jahrhunderte,  pp.  367 
sqq.,  Mtinster,  1896;  J.  Pinius,  in  .45^,  July,  vi.  1-112, 
idem,  LUiargia  Mozarabicat  Rome,  1740;  J.  M.  Neale; 
Tetralooia  liturgica,  London,  1849;  idem,  Eaaaya  in  Litur- 
giology  and  Church  Hist.,  ib.  1863;  C.  R.  Hale.  The  Mot- 
arabic  Liturgy  and  the  Mexican  Branch  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  New  York,  1876;  idem,  Mozarabic  CoUeeta,  ib. 
1881;  G.  RietAchel,  L4turffik,  i.  316  sqq.,  Berlin,  1900;  E. 
J.  y  Moraleda,  El  Rito  Mozdrabe,  Toledo,  1904. 

MOZARABIC  PERICOPES.    See  Pericopes. 

MOZETTA.  See  Vestments  and  Insignia, 
Ecclesiastical. 

MOZLEY,  JAMES  BOWLING:  Church  of  Eng- 
land theologian;  b.  at  Gainsborough  (15  m.  n.w. 
of  Lincoln),  England,  Sept.  15,  1813;  d.  at  Oxford 
Jan.  4,  1878.  He  studied  at  Grantham,  and  subse- 
quently at  Oriel  College,  Oxford  (A.B.,  1834;  M.A., 
1838;  B.D.,  1846;  D.D.,  1871);  was  elected  to  a 
fellowship  at  Magdalen  College  in  1840,  where  he 
resided  until  1856,  when  he  accepted  the  living  of 
Old  Shoreham,  Sussex.  Through  Mr.  Gladstone 
he  was  made  canon  of  Worcester  in  1869;  and,  in 
1871,  regius  professor  of  divinity,  an  office  which 
he  held,  in  conjunction  with  his  vicarage,  until 
his  death.  He  was  appointed  Hampton  lecturer 
for  1865,  and  select  university  preacher  in  1869. 
While  Mozley  was  a  student  at  Oxford,  the  influ- 
ence of  Newman  and  Pusey  was  strong,  and  he  was 
an  enthusiastic  though  independent  follower  of 
those  early  leaders  in  the  Tractarian  movement. 
Yet  when  Newman  entered  the  Church  of  Rome, 
Mozley  kept  firm  in  his  allegiance  to  the  Anglican 
Church.  Thus  he  found  himself  separated  from 
the  party  with  which  he  had  been  originally  iden- 
tified. Agreeing  with  the  predestinarianism  of 
St.  Augustine,  and  at  odds  with  the  doctrine  of 
his  party,  he  labored  to  reconcile  the  Christian 
tradition  about  baptism  with  the  theology  of  Cal- 
vinism. Accordingly  he  stood  almost  quite  alone 
as  a  theologian;  he  never  quite  sympathized  with 
the  Evangelicals  in  their  general  spirit  and  tone, 
and  he  never  ceased  to  be  a  Churchman,  and  in 
fact  a  High-churchman;  but  the  developments  of 
that  party  were  not  to  his  taste  and  he  found  no 
other  that  he  could  join.  Mozley  was  at  his  best 
in  argument,  and  may  indeed  be  called  the  "Butler 
of  his  generation."  He  was  also  recognized  as 
one  of  the  best  theological  thinkers  of  his  day,  and 
his  sermons  were  of  a  superior  quality.  For  a 
long  period  he  was  known   only  as  a  contributor 
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to  The  Critic  and  The  Christian  Remendyramxr , 
while  his  writings  in  general  covered  subjects 
critical,  dogmatic,  and  tipologetic.  His  produc- 
tions embrace:  The  Injluence  of  Ancient  Oraelea 
in  Public  and  Private  Life  {vol.  v.  ot  Oxford  English 
Priie  Estayi,  Oxford,  1836);  A  Treatise  on  the 
Auguttinian  Doctrine  of  Predealination  (London, 
1855);  The  Primitive  Doctrine  of  Baptisnud  Re- 
generation (1856);  A  Remeio  of  the  Baptismal  Con- 
troversy  {18G2);  Eight  Lectures  on  Mirades  Preached 
before  the  Univergity  of  Oxford  in  .  .  .  18GS  (Bamp- 
ton  lectures,  1865;  loteat  ed.,  1805);  Sermons 
Preached  before  the  Vniversity  of  Oxford,  and  on 
Various  Occasions  (Oxford  and  Cambridge,  1876; 
latest  ed,,  1895);  Ruling  Ideas  m  Early  Ages  and 
their  Relation  to  Old  Testament  Faith;  Lectures 
(London.  1877;  latest  ed-.  New  York,  1908); 
Essays,  Historical  and  Theological  (2  vols.,  1878); 
The  Theory  of  Development.  A  CrUiciam  of  Dr. 
Newman's  Essay  on  the  Development  of  Christian 
Doctrine  (1878);  Sermons,  Parochial  nnil  Occasiorud 
(1879);  and  Lectures  and  Other  Theological  Papers 
(1883;  reissue,  1907). 

Bibuoqhapht:  Th,  r,rttrr,  of  J.  B.  Moiln,.  ■  ■  .  HilU'd 
ba  hit  Sitter  [Aone  Moilfy],  lAodan.  1HR4^  the  InUudua- 
tlDD  Id  tile  Etrayt.  ulsu|i..  by  binaiiler,  nnd  a  tgiograpliirnl 
Botiee  by  R.  W.  Church,  in  theaooiei  R.  W.  Chunb.  The 
Oxford  Movement,  Loodon,  IBOl:   DNB,  xxxii.  'it^'ibl. 

HUEHLAU,   miilau,  HEDIRICH  FERDITIAJID: 

Genoan  Lutheran;  b.  at  Dresden  June  20,  183!). 
He  waa  educated  at  the  universities  of  Leipsic 
and  Eriangen  from  1857  to  1862  (Ph.D.,  Leipsic, 
1861),  and  in  1869  became  privat-doccnt  for  Old- 
Teatament  exegesis  at  the  former  univeraity.  In 
the  following  year  he  was  called  to  Dorpiit  as  pro- 
fessor of  the  same  subject,  remaining  there  until 
1895,  when  he  became  professor  of  New-Testa- 
ment exegesis  at  the  University  of  Kiel,  resigning 
in  1909.  He  has  edited  J.  F.  Btittcher's  Neue  eie- 
getisch-kritiache  AehrenUse  mm  Alien  Testament  (3 
TFola.,  Lcipsic,  18a^-65)  and  Ausfahrliches  Lehrbuch 
d-iT  hebrSischen  Sprache  (2  vols.,  1866-68);  Lifer 
Genesis  sine  imnctis  excriptus  (in  collaboration  with 
E.  F.  Kautuscb;  1868);  and  the  eighth  to  the  elev- 
enth editions  of  W.  Gesenius's  llebrdischea  und 
eheUddischet  Handwdrterbuch  (in  collaboration  with 
W.  Volck,  1878-90);  and  has  written  De  proverbi- 
oram  qua  dicunlur  A^uri  el  Lemuelis  origine  et 
indole  (Lelpeic,  1869);  Die  biblische  Lehre  vom 
Cemssen  (Dorpat,  1889);  Zur  paulinisehen  Elkik 
(Kiel,  1898);  Martinus  Seuteniui'  Reiscins  heUige 
Land  (1902);  and  Die  Osteeeprovinsen  Russlands 
und  Hire  deuttche  KuUur  (1906). 

MUEHLEHBERG,  mQ'len-berR,  HENBY  MEL- 
CHIOR:  The  patriarch  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
North  America;  b,  at  Eimbeck  (39  m.  s.e.  of 
Banover,  Germany)  Sept.  6,  1711;  d.  at  New  Provi- 
dence (Trappe),  Pa.,  Oct.  7,  1787.  In  the  Latin 
echool  of  his  native  tottTi  the  foundation  was  loid 
for  his  excellent  closaicat  training.  From  1735  to 
1738  he  studied  theology  at  Gtittingeti,  and  then 
served  as  teacher  in  the  Francke  institutions  at 
Halle.  Having  been  ordained  at,  Leip'^ic  in  1739 
he  was  called  to  GrosBhennersdorf  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Baroness  von  Gcrsdorf,  the  patroness  of 
that  charge.     In  the  year  1741   August  Hermann 


Francke  (q.v.)  urged  him  to  accept  a  call  from  the 
three  Lutheran  congr^ations  in  Pennsylvania 
(New  Providence,  New  Hanover,  and  Philadel' 
phia),  which  had  been  transmitted  by  the  Rev. 
Fiedriech  Michael  Zlegenhagea  in  London.  In 
April,  1742,  he  arrived  in  Ixindon  and  in  June  of 
the  same  year  embarked  for  Geoigia,  where  he  was 
to  visit  the  Salzburg  colonista  under  pastors  Bol- 
ziua  and  Gronau,  near  Savannah.  He  arrived  in 
Philadelphia,  Nov.  25,  1742. 

At  the  time  of  his  entrance  into  the  new  worid 
Muehlenberg  was  in  the  prime  of  his  young  man- 
hood. Having  enjoyed  a  fine  classical  education 
he  spoke  Latin  fluently.  He  n'as  also  able  to  use 
the  Dulcb  and  EngUrfi  tongues  ia  preaching,  be- 
sides bia  native  German.  He  waa  a  scholariy 
theologian,  firmly  rooted  in  the  Lutheran  Confe^on. 
The  alight  touch  ot  Halle  Pietism  which  he  hud 
received  proved  a  wholesome  feature  in  his  pastoral 
dealings  with  individuals.  He  was  dignified  and 
magnetic  in  his  personal  appearance,  well  balanced 
in  his  judgment  of  men  and  aCFairs,  pleasant  and 
cordial  in  Ills  intercourse  with  men  of  high  or  low 
degree,  and  gifted  with  remarkable  powers  ot  or- 
ganization and  administration.  Thus  be  was 
particularly  well  equipped  for  bringing  order  into 
the  chaotic  condition  of  the  scattered  Lutherans  in 
America,  and  for  laying  the  foundation  for  a  eohd 
organisation.  Among  the  GermaJi  emigrants  in 
the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  up  to  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Mennonilea,  Scbwenck- 
feldei^,  and  other  sects  were  strongly  repreaonled. 
The  German  Reformed  were  also  quite  numerous. 
But  the  majority  belonged  to  the  Lutheran  oon- 
fesaion.  Yet  there  was  hardly  any  provision  made 
for  their  spiritual  needs.  Men  who  had  never  been 
called  to  the  ministry,  or  who  had  been  disciplined 
and  deposed  as  unworthy  of  the  office  in  the  old 
country,  like  Valentin  Kraft,  pressed  into  the  folds 
which  were  without  shepherds  and  assumed  the 
pastoral  office.  Nearly  ten  years  before  Muehlen- 
berg's  arrival  the  above-mentioned  Pennsylvania 
congregations  had  applied  to  Dra.  Ziegenhagen  in 
London  and  Francke  in  Halle  for  worthy  Lutheran 
pastors.  Their  patience  hod  been  severely  tried 
by  tiresome  negotiations.  Juat  one  year  before 
Mucltlenberg's  arrival  Nicholas  Ludwig  Zinxeudorf 
(q.v.)  appeared  in  Pennsylvania  under  the  name  of 
Count  von  Thuemstein  and  sought  to  gather  around 
his  person  &  sort  of  union  of  the  best  elements  of 
German  Christians.  He  proved  to  be  particulariy 
aggresBive  toward  the  Lutherans.  In  Philadelphia 
Zinxendorf  subjected  Muehlenberg  to  an  Examen 
rigoTosum,  which  he  endured  in  a  dignified  manner. 
Having  been  required  by  the  mayor  of  the  city 
to  give  up  the  church  records  of  the  Lutherans, 
Zinxendorf  left  the  city  Jan.  1,  1743,  and  returned 

Now  the  field  was  clear  for  Muehlenberg  to  take 
up  the  work  of  organizing  the  Lutheran  Chureh  in 
this  western  continent,  and  this  proved  to  be  his 
life-work.  The  service  of  the  three  congregations 
which  had  called  him,  was  very  exacting,  as  they 
were  36  miles  distant  from  each  other,  without 
roads  to  connect  them.  He  devoted  himself  to 
of  the  young,  insisted  on  scrip- 
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tural  discipline  for  the  communicants,  installed 
elders  and  deacons,  and  built  school-houses  and 
churches.  Other  congregations  also  asked  for  his 
advice  and  services;  for  example,  the  Lutherans 
on  the  Raritan  River,  New  Jersey;  in  southwestern 
Pennsylvania  (Frederick);  and  even  the  churches 
on  the  upper  Hudson,  founded  by  the  Palatinate 
immigrants,  and  the  Dutch  Lutherans  in  New  York 
whom  he  served  as  pastor  for  two  successive  sum- 
mers. Thus  his  influence  gradually  extended  over 
ail  the  Lutherans  in  the  provinces  of  North  America. 

At  his  urgent  request  the  fathers  in  Halle  sent 
additional  laborers  into  the  American  field,  Peter 
Bnmnholz,  Nicolas  Kurtz,  Johann  Helfrich  Schaum, 
Johann  Friedrich  Handschuh,  Johann  Friedrich 
Schmidt,  Justus  Heinrich  Christian  Helmuth,  and 
Johann  Christopher  Kunze,  the  most  prominent 
and  scholarly  among  them,  who  afterward  became 
Muehlenberg's  son-in-law.  In  1748,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  dedication  of  St.  Michael's  Church  in 
Philadelphia,  Muehlenberg  organized  the  first 
Lutheran  synod  on  this  western  continent,  the 
ministerium  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Swedish  Luth- 
erans in  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  were  in  full 
sympathy  with  him  in  his  labors,  Provost  Johann 
Sandin  taking  part  in  the  opening  of  the  synod 
and  Provost  Magnus  Wrangel  de  Saga  being  his 
intimate  friend  and  safe  counselor  in  all  impor- 
tant church  questions.  In  1761  Muehlenberg  took 
up  his  residence  in  Philadelphia  and  prepared  the 
first  draft  of  a  constitution  for  the  congregation, 
which  was  at  once  signed  by  500  heads  of  families 
and  became  the  model  for  many  Lutheran  churches 
in  Pennsylvania.  In  1766  he  undertook  the  erec- 
tion of  the  large  Zion's  Church,  at  the  corner  of 
Fourth  and  Cherry  streets,  Philadelphia,  which 
eould  accommodate  2,000  persons  and  was  long 
considered  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  church 
edifice  in  North  America.  In  this  church  congress 
held  the  memorial  service  for  Washington  in  1799. 
In  1776  Muehlenberg  returned  again  to  Providence, 
but  his  resignation  from  the  Philadelphia  congre- 
gation was  accepted  only  in  1779.  From  Aug., 
1774,  to  Feb.,  1775,  he  had  undertaken  another 
journey  to  the  South,  in  order  to  settle  certain 
difficulties  which  had  ari3en  among  the  Salzburg 
colonists  in  Georgia.  There  he  succeeded  in  es- 
tablishing peace  between  the  contending  parties 
and  prevailed  on  the  congregation  to  adopt  a 
constitution  prepared  by  himself.  The  last  decade 
of  his  life  was  spent  among  his  country  congrega- 
tions, which  he  continued  to  serve  with  the  Word 
and  sacraments  as  far  as  his  failing  strength  would 
allow.  In  those  years  he  prepared  the  draft  of 
the  first  Pennsylvania  hynm-book  (1780)  which 
to  this  day  is  known  as  the  "Muehlenberg  Hymn 
Book."  While  it  showed  here  and  there  the  influ- 
ences of  the  Halle  Pietism,  it  was  the  best  Lutheran 
hymn-book  in  eastern  North  America  until  it 
was  replaced  by  the  church-book  of  the  General 
Council  in  1877. 

Muehlenberg  bore  the  full  biu*den  of  "  a  church 
in  the  planting  "  under  the  most  difficult  and  dis- 
tressing circumstances.  He  found  among  his  people 
a  state  of  utter  disintegration  and  demoralization. 
The  various   elements,  coming  from  different  re- 


gions of  the  fatherland  and  inclined  to  abuse  their 
unaccustomed  liberty,  were  hard  to  unite  under 
a  sound  church  discipline.  And  even  the  oppo- 
sition of  worldly-minded  pastors,  who  resisted  his 
work  of  organization  at  every  step,  had  to  be  met 
and  overcome  in  all  patience  and  wisdom.  His 
own  coworkers  in  the  synod  not  infrequently 
annoyed  him  by  their  lack  of  tact  and  of  pastoral 
wisdom. 

He  died  with  the  closing  stanza  of  Paul  Ger- 
hardt's  hymn  "Commit  thou  all  thy  griefs"  on 
his  lips.  The  Philadelphia  congregation  desired 
to  have  him  buried  under  the  pulpit  of  Zion's 
Church,  but  the  family  decided  in  favor  of  the 
churchyard  of  the  Augustus-Church  in  New  Prov- 
idence (Trappe)  as  the  place  of  his  interment. 
His  tombstone  bears  the  prophetical  inscription 
(which  may  be  translated;  "Had  he  no  monu- 
ment, future  ages  still  would  know  how  great  a 
man  he  was  ") : 


Qualis  et  quarUua  fuerit, 

Non  ignorabunt  sine  lapide 

Futura  scecula. 


Dr.  Muehlenberg  was  married  to  Anna  Weiser, 
the  daughter  of  the  famous  Conrad  Weiser,  Jr., 
who,  as  an  Indian  commissioner  and  interpreter, 
held  a  very  prominent  position  in  the  provincial 
government.  Three  of  his  sons  who  were  educated 
at  Halle  and  were  destined  to  enter  the  service  of 
the  Lutheran  Church  as  ministers  became  quite  il- 
lustrious in  American  history.  John  Peter  Gabriel, 
bom  at  Trappe,  Pa.,  Oct.  1,  1746,  ordained  in  1768, 
was  pastor  in  New  Jersey  and  afterward  in  Wood- 
stock, Va.  In  Jan.,  1776,  he  exchanged  the  minis- 
terial gown  for  a  colonel's  uniform,  and,  at  the 
head  of  his  regiment,  took  part  in  the  war  against 
England.  He  became  a  general  in  the  American 
army  and  enjoyed  the  intimate  friendship  of  Wash- 
ington. After  the  war  he  was  vice-governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  member  of  congress,  and  senator. 
He  died  in  Philadelphia  Oct.  1,  1807.  The  second 
son,  Frederik  August  Conrad,  b.  at  Trappe,  Pa., 
Jan.  1,  1750,  ordained  1770,  was  pastor  of  Christ 
Church,  New  York  City,  and  founded  the  New  York 
ministerium  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church. 
Afterward  he  followed  a  political  career,  becoming  a 
member  of  congress,  speaker  of  the  legislature  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  president  of  the  convention  which 
ratifie<l  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  He 
also  presided  over  the  first  and  the  third  congress 
as  speaker.  He  died  in  Lancaster  June  4,  1801. 
The  youngest  son,  Gotthilf  Heinrich  Ernst,  bom  at 
Trappe,  Pa.,  Nov.  17,  1753,  is  the  only  one  who 
continued  in  the  ministry.  He  was  ordained  in  1770, 
assisted  his  father  in  the  ministry,  and  became  third 
pastor  of  the  Philadelphia  congregation.  From 
1780  to  1815  he  served  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Trinity  Church  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  died  there 
May  23,  1815.  He  achieved  a  reputation  as  a 
scholarly  botanist.  Adolph  Spaeth. 

Biblioorapht:  Sources  are  the  HaUesche  Nachrichtcnt  2 
vols.,  Halle,  1750-87t  republished  with  notes  by  W.  J. 
Mann,  B.  M.  Schmucker,  and  W.  Germann,  Allentown, 
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Pa.,  vol.  i.,  1886,  Eng.  transl.,  begun  by  C.  W.  Schaeffer, 
part  i.,  Reading,  Pn.,  1882;  the  Selbstbiographiet  going  as 
far  as  1743.  ed.  \V.  Gemiann,  AUentown,  Pa.,  1881;  and 
J.  W.  Richard's  translation  of  Muehlenberg'a  diary,  in 
Evangslical  Review,  vols,  i.-iv.  Lives  are  by  J.  G.  C. 
Helmuth.  Philadelphia.  1788;  M.  L.  Stoever.  ib.  1856; 
W.  J.  Mann,  in  English,  ib.  1887,  in  German.  1891;  W.  K. 
Frick,  ib.,  1902.  Consult  further:  W.  B.  Sprague,  Annals 
of  the  American  Lutheran  Pulpit,  New  York.  1869;  H.  E. 
Jacobs,  in  American  Church  History  Series,  vol.  iv.,  chaps, 
xii.-xvlii.,  ib.  1893;  T.  E.  Schmauk.  Hist,  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  Pennsylvania  0638-1820)^  vol.  i.,  Philadelphia, 
1903;  and  in  general  literature  under  Lutherans. 

MUEHLHAEUSSER,  mOl-hei'ser,  ElARL  AU- 
GUST: German  theologian;  b.  at  Kleinkems 
(28  m.  8.W.  of  Freiburg),  Baden,  Feb.  26,  1825;  d. 
at  Wilferdingen  (8  m.  s.e.  of  Carlsnihe)  Jan.  21, 
1881.  He  was  educated  at  Heidelberg;  became 
vicar  at  Eppelheim  (1847),  afterward  vicar  in 
Carlsnihe,  and  minister  at  Sulzfeld  (1854).  At 
the  suggestion  of  Ullmann,  who  esteemed  him 
highly,  he  was  called  to  Carlsnihe  in  1857  as  asses- 
sor of  the  high  consistory.  When  Ullmann  resigned 
in  1860  on  account  of  the  controversy  over  the  lit- 
urgy, Miihlhiiusser,  who  became  a  regular  member 
of  the  high  consistory,  remained  in  that  body,  but 
openly  expressed  his  divergence  from  its  views. 
In  1864  he  frankly  opposed  it  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
test signed  by  119  clergymen  of  Baden  against 
Schenkel's  CharakterhUd  Jesu.  By  degrees  his  posi- 
tion became  untenable,  and  in  this  same  year  he 
accepted  a  call  to  the  country  parish  of  Wilferdingen. 
There  he  develof>ed  an  extensive  activity  relating  to 
ecclesiastical  policy.  As  an  acknowledged  leader  of 
the  "  positive  "  party,  he  assembled  his  friends  in 
the  "  Evangelical  Conference,"  and  represented 
the  conservative  minority  with  ability  and  success 
in  many  general  synods  of  Baden.  As  a  member  of 
the  Baden  diet  he  proved  an  experienced  and  ready 
parliamentarian.  By  word  and  pen  he  advocated 
the  principles  of  the  German  Conservatives.  After 
1876  he  collaborated  ynth  Geffken  in  the  publica^- 
tion  of  the  Zeiifragen  des  chritstlichen  VolkslebenSf 
the  first  part  of  which,  Christentum  und  Presse^  was 
prepared  by  Mtihlhiiusser  himself,  and  emphasized 
the  necessity  of  defending  the  Christian  view  of 
life  by  means  of  the  press.  He  was  an  enthusiastic 
advocate  of  home  missions  in  south  Germany,  and 
was  for  many  years  the  president  of  the  south- 
western conference  which  he  had  attended  since  its 
establishment  in  1864.  Julius  Ney. 

Bibijooraphy:    J.    Reinrauth.   Karl  August   M Uhlh&usser, 
Heilbronn.  1882. 

MUELLENSIEFEN,  mu"len-si'fen,  JULIUS:  Ger- 
man Lutheran  preacher;  b.  at  Iserlohn  (45  m. 
n.e.  of  Cologne),  Apr.  28,  1811;  d.  at  Wernigerode 
(22  m.  s.s.e.  of  Brunswick)  Apr.  28,  1893.  After 
studying  at  Halle  and  Berlin,  he  became  private 
tutor  in  the  home  of  General  von  Diest;  pastor  in 
Cothen,  Brandenburg,  1836,  and  in  1852  chief  pas- 
tor of  the  Marienkirche  in  Berlin,  in  which  position 
he  was  active  for  thirty-three  years,  being  made 
pastor  emeritus  in  1890.  Mullensiefen's  especial 
gift  was  the  care  of  souls;  he  had  a  peculiarly  clear 
insight  into  the  most  complicated  conditions  of  the 
inner  and  outer  life  and  a  great  faculty  of  discern- 
ing the  possible  solution  of  the  problems  presented. 
His  high  ethical  standard  and  the  uncompromising 


sternness  of  his  moral  judgment  were  united  with  a 
paternal  sympathy  for  the  needs  of  a  burdened  or 
troubled  conscience.    It  was  for  this  reason  that  he 
exerted  a  more  \iide-spread  pastoral  influence  than 
almost  any  other  cleigyman  in  Berlin,  as  well  by 
personal  communication  as  through  correspondenoe. 
His  pastoral   and  pedagogical  gift  was  unfolded 
more  especially  in  catechetical  instruction,  to  which 
he  usually  devoted  sixteen  hours  each  week  during 
the  entire  year.    His  sermons  also,  of  which  three 
major  collections  have  appeared  {Der  Weg  des  Frie- 
dens,  Berlin,  1871;    Zeugnisse  von  Chrisio,  4  vols., 
15th  ed.,  Halle,  1894;  Das  Wort  des  Lebens,  4  vols., 
8th  ed.,  1888)  bear  the  same   pastoral  character. 
The  most  widely  read  are  Tdgliche  Andachten  atr 
h&uslichen  Erbauung  (19th  ed.,  1905). 

G.  RiETBCHEL. 
Biblioqraprt:    P.   MQUenmefen,   in  Deutsche  evangeUadu 
Blatter,  xix  (1894).  158  sqq. 

MUELLER,  mOl'er,  DAVID  HEINRICH:  4^U8- 
trian  Jewish  Orientalist;  b.  at  Bucsacs  (85  m.  s.e. 
of  Lemberg),  Galicia,  July  6,  1846.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  universities  of  Vienna,  Leipsic,  Stras- 
burg,  and  Berlin,  and  in  1875  became  privat-doccnt 
at  the  first-named  institution,  becoming  associate 
professor  of  Oriental  languages  in  1881  and  full  pro- 
fessor in  1885.  He  is  also  professor  of  Hebrew  and 
the  philosophy  of  religion  at  the  Vienna  Laraelitisch- 
theologische  Lehranstalt.  He  is  noted  for  his  serv- 
ices in  developing  knowledge  of  the  strophical  struc- 
ture of  poetry  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  this 
criterion  of  structure  he  has  begun  to  apply  to  the 
New  Testament.  He  has  been  since  1887  one  of  the 
editorial  board  of  the  Wiener  Zeitschri/t  fUr  die 
Kunde  des  MorgenlandeSf  and  besides  his  work  as 
editor  of  al-Samma'i's  Kitab-al-Farq  (Vienna,  1876); 
al-Hamadani's  "  Geography  of  the  Arabian  Penin- 
sula "  (2  vols.,  Leyden,  1884-91);  and  a  portion  of 
the  "  Annals  "  of  al-Tabari  (1888-^9),  has  written 
Himjarische  Inschriften  (Vienna,  1875);  Himjcri- 
sche  Studien  (1876);  SUdarabische  Studien  (1877); 
Bericht  uber  eine  Reise  nach  Konstantinople  (1878); 
Burgen  und  Schldsser  Sudarabiens  (2  parts,  1879- 
1881);  Sabdische  Denkmdler  (in  collaboration  with 
J.  H.  Mordtmann;  1883);  Siegfried  hanger's  Reise- 
berichte  aus  Syrien  und  Arabien  und  die  von  ihm 
entdeckten  und  gesammeUen  Inschriften  (Leipsic, 
1883);  Epigraphische  Denkmdler  aus  Arabien  nach 
Abklatschen  und  Copien  des  Herm  J.  Euting  (1889); 
Rezensionen  und  Versionen  des  Eldad  honDani  (1892) ; 
Die  aitsemitischen  Inschriften  von  Sendschirli  in  den 
kdniglichen  Museen  zu  Berlin  (1893);  Epigraphi- 
sche Denkmdler  aus  Abessinien  nach  Abklatschen 
von  J.  Theodore  Bent  (1894);  Ezechiel-Studien  (Ber- 
lin, 1895);  Die  Propheten  in  ihrer  ursprUnglichen 
Form  (2  vols.,  Vienna,  1895);  Die  Haggadah  von 
Sarajevo  (in  collaboration  with  J.  von  Schlosser; 
1898);  Sudarabische  AUertUmer  in  kunsthistori- 
schen  Hofmuseum  (1899);  Die  Mehrir-  und  Soqotri- 
Sprache  (2  vob.,  1902-05) ;  Die  Gesetze  Hammurabi's 
und  ihr  VerhOltnis  zur  mosaischen  Gesetsgebung 
some  zu  den  Zwdlf  Tafeln  (1903);  Das  syrisch- 
rdmische  Rechtsbuch  und  Hammurabi  (1905);  Sem- 
itica,  contributed  to  the  Sitzungsberichte  of  the 
Vienna  Academy  (1906);  a  series  of  Biblische  Stu 
dien,  reproduced  from  various  periodicals  (5  parts. 
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ina  the  Dtath  of  Mr.  M  iiUrr,  ib.  1909.  For  minute  and 
(k'Uiilcd  urcouitt^  of  the  iiustitutiou  consult  the  Annunl 
Rejwrtti. 

MUELLER,  HEINRICH:  Gennan  Lutheran; 
b.  at  Liiheck  Oct.  18,  liVM;  d.  at  Kostwk  (41  in. 
n.e.  of  Schwcrin)  Sept.  17,  l(J7o.  lie  sludieil  at 
Grcifswakl  an<i  Uosli)ck;  ontere<l  the  ministry  at 
Rostock,  KitVJ;  hecainc  arcliidiakonu-s  there,  l()o3; 
professor  of  (ireek  in  the  university,  1G51),  and  of 
theology,  1C()2.  Doctrinally,  Miiller  occupied  a 
middle  ground  in  Lutheran  tlieology,  an<l  hia  or- 
thodoxy was  pervaded  with  the  warm  glow  of  an 
intimate  personal  faith,  so  that  he  stood  out  as  one 
of  the  most  eminent  figures  in  the  era  preceding 
Pietism.  And  as  such  he  was  called  to  cooperat-e 
in  the  renewal  of  ecclesiastical  life  in  the  l^vangel- 
ical  church  of  (Jermany.  In  his  sermons  anil  de- 
votional writings,  Miiller  often  reveals  a  masterful 
and  "  popular  "  elo<iuence.  As  a  devotional  writer, 
Miiller  was  exceedingly  prolific.  Among  his  works 
are:  Der  hhnmlische  Livbeskusa  (l()o9;  new  ed.  by 
Fiedler,  18.':<1,  Hamburg,  1848);  Kreuz  Burs  und 
Beiarhule  (lG(jl);  Jictrachlungen  iiher  ilcn  I4S. 
psalm  (new  ed.,  Hamburg,  1853;  Leijwic,  1872); 
*' collected  Sermons"  (2  vols.,  1003-72);  Scfiluss- 
kette  und  Kraft  hem  (1003;  reissue,  Halle,  1853, 
1855);  Evangdiache  Schlusskvlte  (1072;  reissued, 
Halle,  1855);  FefiUtvamjdisiche  Schlusskdte  (1073; 
new  ed.,  Halle,  1855);  Die  yeistlicheti  Erquick- 
atunden  (1004;  later  e<litions,  Leipsic,  1872;  Ham- 
burg, 1881);  Kng.  transl..  Hours  of  Sjnrilual  Re- 
frenhrnerU,  London,  1840);  Der  gvistliche  Dankaliar 
(1008);  I>ie  ungcratctw  Ehc  (l(i08);  Thranen-  und 
TroHtqudle  oder  der  Ueiland  uiui  der  Sunder  (Frank- 
fort, 1070;  new  ed.,  Halle,  1S55).  After  Mailer's 
death  there  api)eareil  Der  evangeliscJie  Ilerzena- 
Bpivgd  (1070),  briefer  homilies  on  the  Evangelical 
pericopes  (new  etlition,  2  vols.,  Hambui^,  1882, 
1S84);  Da8  eratujeliftdw  Pra^nervfUiv  under  den 
Scfuiden  Joscpfia  in  alien  dreicn  Stdnden  (1081);  and 
his  funeral  discourses,  (Jrdher  der  Heiligen  (1(>85). 
Miiller  also  composed  a  numl)er  of  spiritual  hymns, 
of  which  several  have  been  adopted  in  the  Church 
hymnals.  Hkrmann  Beck. 

BinuooKAPHT.  Biogmphies  have  b«?n  written  by  C.  O. 
F.  Aii'hol,  HoDihurK.  1854,  auii  by  O.  C.  Knibbo,  KoHtock, 
1860.  ('oni«ult  further:  E.  K.  Koch,  Oewhirhte  den  Kir- 
chenliedfH^  iv.  07  s<iq.,  Stuttgart.  ISOS;  C.  O.  Schmidt, 
Gefurhu'/iU-  dtir  Pud^t.  pp.  100-110,  (lotha,  1872;  K. 
Pnliucr,  Lfif'tiMiildtr  von  ErftauunyHivhrifttstdler,  vol.  i., 
Stultf^art.  1870,  A.  F.  W.  Fwchcr,  Kirchrnliedrr  lArxikon, 
p.  lt">S,  (lothn,  1S78,  H.  I^ck,  Die  reli(/it'se  Volk^Uteratur 
der  cvanaclischcn  Kirche  Deutachlands,  (jotha,  1891. 

MUELLER,  JOHANN  GEORG:  The  name  of  two 
theologians. 

1.  Swiss  Reformed  teacher  and  educator;    b.  at 
SchafThausen  (23  m.  n.n.e.  of  Zurich,  Switzeriand), 
Sept.  8,  1759;  d.  there  Sept.  20,  1819.    Being  of  a 
religious  turn  of  mind  and  under  the  influence  of 
Liivatcr's  *'  Glimpses  into  Eternity ''  and  Young's 
Night  TfumghtSf  he  determined  to  study  theology, 
which  he  did  first  at  Zurich  and  later  in  Dessau, 
Bremen,  and  Bemburg.     But  MCkller  had  not  ^* 
begun  to  build  on  a  sure  basis»  and  whffe  ' 
tingen  his  religious  perplexities  so  iDOl 
he  turned  to  Herder  for  <Mffl»wtJo>ftft, 
Weimar,  he  was  taken  by  Herder  iiH 


for  6LX  months,  and  the  attachment  thus  formed 
was  a  lasting  one.  Under  Herder's  influence  Miiller 
IxK^ame  freer,  more  full  of  life,  and  w^as  spurred  on 
to  further  research.  On  his  return  home,  Muller 
found  his  foundation  alarmingly  weak  in  spite  of 
the  many  theologies  with  which  his  head  was  filled. 
He  became  bewildered  in  endeavoring  to  read  the 
Bible  with  understanding;  accordingly  he  concluded 
to  put  aside  all  theological  books,  even  the  Bible, 
and  to  devote  himself  for  two  years  to  classical 
literature.  On  resuming  Ids  Bible  study  he  attained 
the  conviction  he  sought,  based  on  the  eternal 
truth  of  divine  revelation.  Not  being  able  to  fill  a 
pastorate  because  of  ill  health,  he  accepted  a  pro- 
fessorship in  tlic  College  of  Humaiuty,  Schaifhauaen, 
and  devoted  his  time  to  science  and  writing.  His 
works  were  addressed  in  particular  to  the  young, 
his  endeavor  being  to  make  the  Bible  in  its  magnifi- 
cence and  humanity  once  more  of  practical  value. 
He  agreed  fully  with  the  Augsbuig  and  Helvetian 
Confessions  and  his  theology  differed  rather  in  form, 
than  materially,  from  the  older  system.  He  sought 
to  simplify  theology,  to  banish  scholasticism,  to 
free  the  religion  of  Jesus  from  its  Jewish  garb,  to 
present  it  pure  and  practicable,  in  short,  to  hu- 
manize theology;  although  its  first  principle — ^posi- 
tive revelation — would  have  to  remain  the  some. 
At  first  lecturer,  in  1794  he  became  professor  of 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  later  of  encyclopedia  and 
methodology  in  the  College  of  Humanity.  He  was 
thro\Mi  out  of  his  clerical  position  by  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  cheerfully  accepted  the  situation,  believ- 
ing that  he  could  in  that  way  best  serve  his  city. 
Through  the  confidence  of  his  fellow  citizens  he 
was  appointed  first  representative  of  the  people, 
then  a  member  of  the  city  council,  and  last  deputy 
mayor. 

Midler's  chief  works  are  Philoaophische  Au/sdUe 
(Breslau,  1789) ;  UrUerhaltungen  mit  Serena  (2  parts, 
Wintherthur,  1793-1802;  3d  ed.,  3  parts,  part  iii. 
ed.  lurchhofcr,  1834-35);  Bekenntniaae  MerkwHr- 
diger  Mdnner  von  sich  sdbst  (16  vols.,  1792-1809); 
Briefe  aber  das  Siudium  der  WiMenachaften,  beson- 
ders  der  Geschichle  (Filssli,  1798);  Ud)er  ein  Wart, 
das  Fram  I,  von  den  Folgen  der  Reformation 
gesagt  hahen  soU  (1800);  Reliquien  alter  Zeiten, 
Sitten  und  Meinungen  (4  parts,  Leipsic,  1803-06); 
Von  Glauben  der  ChrisUn,  VoHesungen  (2d  ed., 
2  vols.,  Wintcrthur,  1823);  and  Ud)er  ckriMchen 
Rdigiansunterricht  (1809).  (G.  Kirchhofbr.) 

BiBUoaRAPHT.*  Sources  are;  Tlie  outobiosraphy,  produced 
in  ProUdantische  MonatMOiUtem,  xviii  (1861),  36  sqq.; 
the  BnefweefuH  between  hunaelf  and  his  brother,  the  his- 
torian Johann  von  Mailer,  ed.  E.  Haug,  Frauenfeld.  ISQ8. 
Ck>n8ult  further:  Hie  biography  by  K.  Stokar,  BomU 
1886;  three  lectures  by  J.  KirDhhofer.  in  Unoth,  ZeOtdkrifl 
jUar  QtttkiehtM  wad  AUertum  dn  Standet  SehaJfhauMm,  i. 
65  sqq.,  Sehaffhauwn,  1864;  and  AvfMa^nunom  pom 
Johann  Ooorg  Muttar,  ed.  J.  Blohtold.  Beriin.  1881. 

8.  German  Reformed  teacher  and  comparative 

leKgioniBt;  b.  in  Basel,  SwHieriand,  May  8,  1800; 

d.  there  Aug.  81,  1875.     Fram  1818  to  1825  iie 

U  T^'^f'f^T  and  thwolqgy  at  the  Hbchaehule 

fete  uhfa  taaeher  ia  theol- 

atlijiMlfni  lectures  by 

<t  his  eiaminatiops 
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of  Latin  in  the  P&dagogium  in  Basel,  1828;  in  1831, 
after  taking  his  degree  of  licentiate,  was  appointed 
assistant  teacher  in  the  theological  faculty;  and  in 
1835  became  professor. 

He  studied  the  works  of  Philo,  of  Josephus,  and 
of  the  apostolic  Fathers,  as  auxiliaries  for  his  spe- 
daity,  New-Testament  exegesis  and  introduction; 
he  published  an  edition  of  Philo's  *'  Creation " 
(Berlin,  1841),  and  later  ErHdrung  des  Bamabas- 
brie/es  (Leipsic,  1869).  In  1870  appeared  a  Pro- 
gfxtm  on  Philo's  messianic  prophesies.  His  edition 
of  Josephus'  Apian  was  published  by  two  of  his 
colleagues,  Riggenbach  and  Orelli  (Basel,  1877). 
His  most  valued  labor  was  done  in  his  lectures  on 
intioduction  to  the  New  Testament.  His  other 
field  was  comparative  religion.  In  his  early  study 
of  the  philosophy  of  religion,  he  was  strongly  op- 
posed to  a  priori  reasoning,  sought  solid  historical 
foundation  for  his  belief,  and  studied  carefully  the 
ethnic  religions.  Although  there  was  no  chair  of 
comparative  religion,  MUller  continued  to  give 
lectures  on  the  history  of  polytheistic  religions,  of 
which  little  was  known  at  that  time.  His  Geachichte 
dor  amerikafdschen  Urrdigianen  (Basel,  1855)  is  a 
product  of  this  period.  He  also  studied  the  eth- 
nographical problem  of  the  relation  between  the 
Semites  and  Hamites,  and  published  a  program  in 
1860,  in  which  he  asks:  **  Who  are  the  Semites, 
and  on  what  authority  do  we  say,  '  Semitic  lan- 
guages'?  ";  a  second  program,  of  1864,  treats  of 
the  nationality  of  the  Hyksos  and  the  Philistines; 
and  in  another  at  Gotha  in  1872,  Die  Semilen  in 
ihrem  Verh/dUniss  zu  Chamiien  und  JaphetUen,  \e 
tried  to  prove  that  "  Semite  "  was  the  designation 
of  a  group  of  related  peoples,  and  not  a  proper  name 
for  a  class  of  languages,  and  that  the  so-called 
"  Semitic  "  languages  should  be  called  '^  Hamitic.'' 
Holler  published  an  autobiographical  sketch  before 
his  death.  (Jacob  KCndiq.) 

MUELLER,  JULIUS:  German  Lutheran  theo- 
logian; b.  at  Brieg  (28  m.  s.e.  of  Breslau)  Apr.  10, 
1801 ;  d.  at  Halle  Sept.  27,  1878.  He  studied  juris- 
prudence and  theology  at  the  universities  of  Bres- 
Uu  (1819-20),  Gdttingen  (1822-23),  and  Berlin 
(1823-24),  graduaUy  coming  to  feel  more  and  more 
that  his  interests  lay  in  theology  rather  than  in  law. 
In  1825  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  Schdn- 
brunn.  Here,  however,  he  became  involved  in  con- 
troversy, denying  the  right  of  the  government  to 
interfere  in  church  affairs  and  refusing  to  use  either 
the  agenda  or  the  union  ritual.  He  was  saved  from 
deposition  by  a  call  to  become  imiversity  preacher 
at  Gdttingen  in  1830.  In  the  following  year  he  be- 
came privat-docent,  and  in  1834  was  appointed  as- 
sociate professor,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was 
called  to  Marburg  as  professor  of  dogmatics.  Here  he 
was  called  to  defend  the  point  of  view  of  a  truly 
scientific  and  believing  theology  against  the  ever- 
increasing  onslaught  of  the  anti-Christian  philoso- 
phy of  the  times;  and  here,  too,  he  wrote  his  chief 
theological  work,  his  CkrisUiche  Lehre  von  der 
Sunde  (2  vob.,  Breslau,  1839-44;  Eng.  transl.,  2 
vols.,  Edinburgh,  1877).  The  point  of  view  is  the 
Protestant  tenet  of  unrestricted  scientific  investi- 
pUioQ  which  recognises  no  other  authority  than 


the  immutable  basis  of  the  Bible.  At  the  same  time 
M Oiler  sought  to  avoid  all  conflict  between  scientific 
thought  and  Christian  feeling,  insisting  especially 
that  reflection  on  sin  must  not  lead  to  the  anni- 
hilation of  "  religious  awe."  According  to  Mullcr 
not  only  did  the  doctrine  of  sin  hitherto  in  vogue 
rest  on  an  antiquated  metaphysics,  but  sin  was 
neither  adequately  expressed  nor  sufiiciently  ex- 
plained ;  nor  could  the  antinomy,  resulting  from  the 
view  that  sin  could  be  committed  only  by  free  will, 
while  no  factor  in  the  empirical  development  of  the 
individual  could  bear  the  weight  of  such  voluntary 
decision,  be  solved  by  the  ecclesiastical  doctrine 
of  original  sin.  His  solution  was  the  assumption 
of  an  intelligible  self-decision.  But  if  the  resolve 
to  maintain  the  deepest  truths  justified  seeking 
a  better  scientific  foundation,  nevertheless  a 
theology  truly  revised  on  the  basis  of  belief  could 
be  established  only  on  a  purer  and  profounder  con- 
cept and  foundation  of  Christian  truth  than  was 
afforded  by  the  teachings  of  the  Church.  In  so  far 
as  a  theology  thus  established  on  the  great  princi- 
ples of  general  Protestant  belief  thrust  into  the 
background  denominational  differences,  it  neces- 
sarily implied  the  tendency  to  union  which  is  clearly 
evident  as  a  fundamental  tenet  of  Mailer's  system 
of  thought. 

Mailer's  doctrine  of  sin  not  only  conditioned  his 
entire  attitude  toward  theology  and  the  Church, 
but  also  determined  his  subsequent  career.  His  im- 
portance became  ever  more  evident,  and  in  1839  he 
was  called  from  Marburg  to  Halle.  Seven  years 
later  he  was  a  deputy  of  the  faculty  of  Halle  to  the 
General  Synod,  where  he  earnestly  advocated  union, 
his  early  opposition  to  this  movement  being  removed 
by  the  change  in  the  policy  of  church  government. 
Entirely  disapproving  the  course  hitherto  taken  for 
union  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed,  MUller  held 
that  if  uniformity  in  worship  and  in  church  gov- 
ernment were  to  have  any  value,  both  must  rest  on 
uniformity  of  belief;  and  an  adequate  expression  of 
this  consensus  he  held  was  expressed  in  the  new 
formula  of  ordination  proposed  by  Nitzsch.  Here 
his  idea  was  to  preserve  the  denominational  charac- 
teristics of  each  congregation,  for  if  ordination  thus 
became  the  expression  of  the  unionistic  standpoint 
of  the  entire  church,  nevertheless  denominational 
rights  were  expressly  recognized  in  the  calling  of 
pastors.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  Miiller's  peculiar  at- 
titude was  not  understood,  even  though  he  de- 
fended it  in  Die  erste  Generaleynode  der  evangeli- 
achen  Landeskirche  Preussena  und  die  IcirMichen 
Bekennlnisse  (Breslau,  1847).  The  confirmation 
and  execution  of  the  decisions  of  the  synod  dragged 
on  imtil  ended  by  the  revolution  of  1848;  but  the 
ensuing  reaction  in  Church  and  State  compelled  him 
to  resume  the  struggle.  He  now  felt  that  he  must 
defend  the  actual  existence  of  the  union,  and  be- 
sides a  series  of  papers  bearing  on  the  problem  he 
published  an  irenic  statement  of  his  views,  designed 
to  reconcile  the  moderate  Lutherans,  in  Die  evaiv- 
gelische  Union,  ihr  Wesen  und  ihr  gdttliches  Recht 
(Berlin,  1854).  While  the  results  of  Mailer's  strug- 
gle for  the  union  was  successful  in  so  far  as  the  Re- 
formed were  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
Lutherans  in  Prussia  (and  more  he  had  not  hoped 
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for),  he  was  deeply  pained  by  having  to  combat 
those  with  whom  he  felt  himself  one  in  faith.  Lone- 
liness and  illness  now  beset  him,  and  in  1856  he 
suffered  a  stroke  of  apoplexy.  A  year  later,  how- 
ever, he  was  able  to  resume  his  lectures,  which  he 
continued  for  twenty-two  years.  But  furtl^er  ex- 
tensive literary  work  was  impossible,  though  he 
collected  his  GesammeUe  DogmaUsche  Abhandlungen 
(Bremen,  1870),  originally  published  in  the  DeuUche 
Zeitackrifi  fiir  chrisUiche  Wisaenachaft  und  chriU- 
lickes  Leben,  which  he  had  founded  in  1850  with 
Neander  and  Nitzsch.  In  1878,  a  few  months  be- 
fore his  death,  he  retired  from  active  life. 

(David  Hupfeld.) 

Hibliographt:  M.  K&hler,  Dr.  Juliu»  MuUer,  der  haUiache 
Doffmotiker,  Halle,  1898;  L.  Sohultxe,  Dr.  Julius  M  aUer, 
MiUheiliingen  avM  aeinem  Leben^  Bremen,  1879. 

MUELLER,  KARL  FERDINAND  FRIEDRICH: 

German  Protestant;  b.  at  Langenbuiig  (46  m.  n.e. 
of  Stuttgart)  Sept.  3,  1852.  He  was  educated  at 
the  universities  of  Ttibingen  (1870-74;  Ph.D.,  1876; 
lie.  theol.,  1878)  and  G6ttingen  (1876-77),  inter- 
rupting his  studies  in  1875-76  to  serve  as  curate  at 
Ludwigsburg.  He  was  a  lecturer  at  the  Tubingen 
theological  seminary  (1878-80),  became  privat- 
docent  for  theology  at  Berlin  (1880),  and  associate 
professor  (1882).  In  1884  he  went  in  a  similar 
capacity  to  Halle;  to  Giessen  as  full  professor  (1886) ; 
to  Breslau,  as  professor  of  church  history  (1891); 
and  to  the  University  of  Tubingen  (1903).  He  has 
written :  Der  Kampf  Ludwigs  des  Bayem  mit  der  rOmi- 
achen  Kirche  (2  vols.,  Tubingen,  1879-80);  Die  An- 
f&nge  des  MinorUerwrdens  und  der  Bus^bruderachaften 
(Freiburg,  1885);  Die  Waldenaer  und  ihre  eimdnen 
Grwppen  hia  zum  Anfang  dea  vierzehrUen  Jahrhun- 
derta  (Gotha,  1886) ;  Kirchengeachichte  (2  parts,  Frei- 
burg, 1892-1902);  Lu^ier  und  Karlatadt  (Tubingen, 
1907) ;  and  Die  Eaalinger  Pfarrkirche  im  MittelaUer, 
in  WUrttembergiache  Vierteljahrahefte  fUr  Landea- 
geachichUj  xvi  (1907). 

MX7ELLER,  WILHELM  MAX:  Lutheran;  b.  at 
Gleissenberg  (a  village  near  WaldmUnchen  (38  m. 
n.e.  of  Regensburg),  Bavaria,  May  15,  1862.  He 
was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Erlangen,  Leip- 
sic  (Ph.D.,  1893),  Berlin,  and  Munich.  In  1888  he 
left  Germany  for  the  United  States,  and  after  two 
years'  residence  in  New  York  CJity  was  appointed 
in  1890  to  his  present  position  of  professor  of  Old- 
and  New-Testament  exegesis  at  the  Reformed 
Episcopal  Seminary,  Philadelphia.  He  has  written 
Aaien  und  Europa  nach  aU&gyptiachen  Denkmdlem 
(Leipsic,  1893);  Die  Liebeapoeaie  der  aUen  Aegypter 
(1899);  and  Egyptological  Reaearchea  (Washington, 
1906). 

MUEMPELGART,  mQm'p€l'g(lrt,  COLLOQUY 
OF:  A  disputation  between  Lutherans  and  Re- 
formed at  the  castle  of  MUmpelgart  (a  town  better 
known  to  English  readers  under  its  French  name 
Montb^liard,  near  the  French  border,  37  m.  w.  of 
Basel),  Mar.  21-26,  1586.  This  was  occasioned  by 
the  incorporation  of  the  county  of  MUmpelgart  into 
the  duchy  of  WUrttemberg  by  inheritance.  As  early 
as  1526  Farel  had  preached  the  Gospel  in  MUmpel- 
gart, but  soon  had  to  flee.  In  1535,  however,  a 
Calvinistic  type  of  the  Reformation  was  established 


by  Toesanus,  a  Reformed  Frenchman;  then  the 
duke  of  WUrttembei^  attempted  to  reorganise  the 
church  on  the  Lutheran  model.  Many  Calvinists 
had  found  a  refuge  in  MUmpelgart  from  French 
persecution,  but  were  not  easily  admitted  to  the 
Lord's  Supper.  In  order  to  create  more  friendly 
relations  with  the  Lutherans,  the  disputation  was 
arranged.  On  the  Lutheran  side,  Jacob  Andreas  and 
Lucas  Osiander  of  Tubingen  were  commissioned, 
together  with  two  political  councilors,  Hans  Wolf 
von  Anweil  and  Friedrich  SchUtz.  On  the  Reformed 
side  therQ  were  present  Beza,  Abraham  Musculus, 
preacher  at  Bern;  Anton  Fajus,  deacon  at  Geneva; 
Peter  Hybner,  professor  of  Greek  in  Bern;  Claudius 
Alberius,  professor  of  philosophy  in  Lausanne,  and 
the  two  councilors,  Samuel  Meyer  of  Bern  and  An- 
ton Marisius  of  Geneva.  The  points  of  controversy 
were  (1)  the  Lord's  Supper,  (2)  the  person  of  Christ, 
(3)  pictures  and  ceremonies,  (4)  baptism,  and  (5|i 
election.  The  proceedings  were  not  taken  down  in 
writing,  but  both  parties  in  the  beginning  handed 
in  written  copies  of  their  theses.  Both  parties 
claimed  the  victory.  Against  the  agreement  there 
was  later  published  a  protocol  in  the  interest  of  the 
Lutherans.  Beza  disputed  the  correctness  of  the 
Acta  of  Tubingen  and  defended  himself  in  Latin 
and  German.  A  deputation  from  WUrttembeig 
requested  at  Bern  satisfaction  for  the  allegation  of 
foi^gery  which  had  been  repeated  by  Musculus,  but 
the  deputation  made  no  impression  upon  the  Re- 
formed. The  only  result  of  the  disputation  was  a 
deepening  of  the  differences  between  the  two  parties. 

(A.  ScHWEIZERf.) 
BiBUOORAPHTr  Sources  are:  Acta  cxtUoquii  MontU  BeUir 
ffartenna,  TQbingen,  1594;  Ad  acta  coUoguii  Montubeli- 
oardensis,  T.  Beta  reapontdo,  Geneva,  1587-^.  Consult: 
H.  J.  J.  Heppe,  T.  Beta,  Lthen  und  auagew&hUe  SchriSten, 
pp.  267  sqq.,  Elberfeld,  1861. 

MUENCHME  YER,  m  UnH'mai-«r ,  AUGUST 
FRIEDRICH  OTTO:  German  divine;  b.  at  Han- 
over Dec.  8,  1807;  d.  at  Buer  (10  m.  n.  of  Essen), 
district  of  MUnster,  Nov.  7,  1882;  studied  at  LUne- 
burg,  Holzminden,  Gdttingen,  Berlin,  and  at  the 
preachers'  seminary  at  Hanover.  In  1840  he  was 
appointed  pastor  at  Lamspringe,  near  Hildesheim; 
in  1851,  superintendent  at  Catlenbuig;  and  in  1855, 
consistorial  councilor  and  superintendent  at  Buer, 
and  member  of  the  ecclesiastical  court  of  Osna- 
brUck.  He  was  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  complete 
separation  of  State  and  Church,  which  he  sup- 
ported in  the  ZeUachrift  fur  Protestantiamua  und 
Kirche f  and  in  the  Gdttinger  MoruUaachrift  (184G- 
1847).  He  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  Hofling 
over  the  latter's  Grundadtze  evangeliach4utheriacher 
Kirchenverfaaaung^  to  refute  which  he  published 
Daa  Ami  dea  Neuen  Teatamenta  nach  Lehre  der 
Schrifi  und  der  luiheriachen  Bekenntniaae  (Osterode, 
n.d.).  He  was  the  author  also  of  Daa  Dogma  von 
der  aichtbaren  und  unsichtbaren  Kirche  (G6ttingen, 

1854).  (J.  G.  W.  UHLHORNt.) 

MUENSCHER,  WILHELM:  German  theologian; 
b.  at  Hersfeld  (32  m.  s.s.e.  of  Cassel)  Mar.  15,  1766; 
d.  at  Marburg  July  28,  1814.  He  studied  at  the 
gymnasium  of  his  native  town  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Marburg;  officiated  for  some  time  as 
assistant  to  his  father,  pastor  at  Hersfeld;   became 
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in  1789  pastor  of  the  collegiate  church  there;  was 
three  years  later  called  to  the  chair  of  theology  at 
the  University  of  Marburg.  Although  his  activity 
embraced  all  branches  of  theology  except  Old- 
Testament  exegesis,  he  is  known  chiefly  through 
his  writings  on  doctrinal  theology  and  church  his- 
tory. His  theological  standpoint  was  that  of  a 
moderate  rationalist,  and  for  him  the  mission  of 
doctrinal  theology  was  to  answer  the  question 
"  How  and  why  has  the  doctrine  of  Christianity 
gradually  assumed  its  present  form?  "  This  ques- 
tion he  endeavored  to  answer  in  a  series  of  essays 
in  various  periodicals.  He  was  the  author  also  of 
Handbuch  der  ehrUUichen  Dogmengeschic?Ue  (4  vols., 
Marburg,  1797);  Lekrbueh  der  chrisUichen  Kirchen- 
gegekichU  (Marburg,  1804);  and  a  Lekrbueh  der 
chruUichen  Dogmengeschichte  (Marburg,  1811). 

(A.  Hauck.) 

Bxbuogbapht:  His  life  and  writings  were  edited  by  L. 
Wadhler,  Frankfort,  1817.  Consult  also  the  Vermich  einer 
Omckiehtt  der  heaaiach-reformierien  Kxrche  by  bis  son,  W. 
MOnscher,  Cassel,  1850. 

MUENSTER,   ANABAPTISTS  IN. 

Humanistic,  Social,  and  Religious  Fermeat  ((1). 
Bemhard  Rothmann;  the  Sixteen  Articles  ($2). 
Rntiance  of  Radical  Elements  ($3). 
Anabaptist  Radicalism  in  Control  (§  4). 
Anabaptist  Theocracy;  Siege  of  the  City  (}  5). 
Capture  of  the  City;  Pimishment  of  the  Leaders  (S  6). 

The  Anabaptist  movement  in  Milnster  grew  out 
of  the  Reformation  in  that  city,  and  this  again 
stood  in  closest  relation  to  revolutionary  tendencies 
wi^n  the  city.  The  opposing  parties  were  the 
town  as  represented  by  the  council  and  the  bishop 
or  cathedral  chapter,  as  well  as  the  patricians,  as 
opptosed  to  the  gUds  and  common  people.  It  was 
during  the  struggle  among  these  dif- 
I.  Humanis-  ferent  parties  for  leadership  that  the 

tic,  Social,  spark  of  the  Reformation  was  kindled 
and        in    Milnster.      Merchants,    especially 

Religioas    from  Frankfurt,  seem  to  have  brought 

Ferment  the  first  message;  Evangelical  influ- 
ences proceeding  mostly  from  Augus- 
tine friars  in  neighboring  cities  had  their  effect, 
while  Humanism  prepared  the  way.  At  the  insti- 
gation of  Rudolph  von  Langen,  the  cathedral  school 
in  Manster  had  since  1500  through  the  instruction 
it  furnished  in  Latin  and  Greek  extended  widely 
its  influence.  Among  the  first  who  began  in  Milns- 
ter to  confess  deviating  religious  opinions  were  the 
Humanists  Johann  Glandorp  and  Adolf  Clarenbach, 
teacher  at  the  school  of  St.  Martin.  Peter  Gym- 
oich  of  Alx-la-Chapelle,  a  distinguished  scholar  and 
canon  of  St.  Martin's,  had  been  on  terms  of  friend- 
ship with  Luther  since  1520;  Arnold  Bellholt,  a 
patrician,  had  similar  relations  with  Carlstadt.  In 
1524  the  Reformation  seems  to  have  been  publicly 
proclaimed  and  advocated  by  the  preachers  of  the 
different  churches  in  Miinster.  In  1525  occurred 
the  first  outbreak  of  the  suppressed  ferment,  a  sig- 
nificant element  of  which  was  the  union  between 
social  and  religious  interests.  The  impetus  was 
given  by  the  revolt  of  the  peasants  which  moved 
down  the  Rhine  into  the  neighborhood  of  Munster. 
At  the  instigation  of  the  gilds  the  populace  on 
May  22,  1525,  attacked  unsuccessfully  the  rich 
moDa^teiy  of  Niesing;   in  spite  of  this  failure  the 


gilds  demanded  the  abolition  of  the  economical 
competition  of  the  monastery.  The  movement 
spread  further,  the  gilds  and  common  people  adopted 
and  presented  to  the  council  the  so-called  Articles 
of  Frankfurt  which  expressed  their  demands  for 
far-reaching  social  and  religious  reforms,  such  as 
the  abolition  of  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  citizens 
and  of  the  immunity  of  the  clergy.  Under  pres- 
sure from  the  council,  the  chapter  signed  some  arti- 
cles, but  immediately  left  the  city  and  presented 
to  the  bishop  a  writ  of  complaint,  while  the  coun- 
cil abolished  the  economical  competition  between 
the  gilds  and  the  monastery  of  Niesing  by  con- 
fiscating the  looms  and  withdrawing  the  annuities. 

A  reaction  occurred,  however,  after  the  insurrec- 
tion of  the  peasants  had  been  suppressed.  Under 
the  pressure  of  the  archbishop  of  Cologne  the  coun- 
cil felt  itself  compelled  to  sacrifice  the  articles  of 
1525  and  to  restore  to  the  monasteries  their  former 
privileges.  After  the  restoration  of  the  status  quo 
anUf  the  cathedral  chapter  returned  to  the  city 
and  the  Evangelical  preachers  were  banished.  But 
with  these  repressive  measures  the 
2.  Bemhard  anti-clerical  movement  was  in  no  way 
Rothmann;  conquered;  discord  between  Bishop 
the  Sixteen  Friedrich  von  Wied  and  the  cathedral 
Articles,  chapter  gave  occasion  to  a  new  Evan- 
gelical movement  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Bemhard  Rothmann,  not  in  MUnster  itself 
but  before  the  gates  of  the  city,  on  the  territory  of 
the  bishop,  at  St.  Mauritz  (1531).  Rothmann  was 
bom  about  1495  at  Stadtlohn  in  the  bishopric  of 
Milnster,  educated  in  his  native  city,  in  MUnster 
and  Deventer,  was  for  a  time  a  teacher  and  then 
studied  at  the  University  of  Mainz.  In  1529  he  be- 
came preacher  of  St.  Mauritz,  but  he  soon  joined 
the  Evangelical  party  and  became  its  leader.  He 
increased  the  excitement  among  the  people  when 
the  character  of  his  sermons  became  known  through- 
out the  city;  on  the  night  of  Good  Friday,  1531,  a 
mob  went  into  his  church,  defiled  the  altars,  and 
erected  in  the  churchyard  a  pulpit  for  Rothmann, 
who  defied  all  prohibitory  injunctions  of  the  chap- 
ter. As  the  movement  spread  further,  the  Protes- 
tant party  endeavored  to  unite  with  the  Evan- 
gelicals throughout  the  empire.  For  this  purpose 
Rothmann  visited  Wittenberg  (where  he  became 
acquainted  with  Melanchthon),  Speier,  Strasburg 
(where  he  met  Capito  and  Schwenckfeld),  perhaps 
also  Marburg.  After  his  return  he  preached  openly 
the  Lutheran  doctrine.  Disagreements  between  the 
cathedral  chapter  and  the  bishop  were  favorable 
to  Rothmann 's  actions,  but  in  1532  he  was  com- 
pelled to  flee.  The  confession  of  Rothmann,  which 
was  printed  and  everywhere  distributed,  betrays 
in  form  and  contents  the  influence  of  Melanchthon, 
of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  but  also  of  Zwingli 
and  not  less  of  the  Anabaptists.  In  Feb.,  1532,  the 
adherents  of  Rothmann  stormed  the  church  of  St. 
Lambert,  and  an  Evangelical  congregation  was 
constituted.  The  opposing  Roman  party,  unable 
to  take  any  effective  measures  against  the  gilds 
and  common  people,  felt  greatly  relieved  at  the 
resignation  of  Friedrich  von  Wied  as  bishop  on 
Mar.  24,  1532.  His  successor,  Duke  Erich  of  Braun- 
schweig-Gmbenhagen,    bishop    of   Paderborn   and 
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OsnabrQck,  had  sharply  suppressed  the  Evangelical 
movement  in  his  territories,  but  his  sudden  death 
on  May  14  frustrated  all  hopes  of  the  Catholics  and 
furnished  the  occasion  for  a  new  Evangelical  ad- 
vance. The  newly  elected  Bishop  Franz  of  Wal- 
deck,  at  the  same  time  bishop  of  Minden  and  Osna- 
briick,  demanded  the  removal  of  the  Evangelical 
preachers  and  the  restoration  of  Roman  Cath- 
olic worship  (June  28),  but  the  citizens  formed  a 
league  for  the  protection  of  Rothmann  and  elected 
a  committee  of  thirty-six  men  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  not  only  permission  to  preach  the  Gos- 
pel freely,  but  also  its  sole  recognition  in  the  city. 
In  a  formal  agreement  the  council  pledged  itself  to 
protect  the  Gospel  and  requested  the  Roman  clergy 
to  refute  Rothmann  from  Scripture.  As  these 
refused  a  disputation,  the  offices  of  all  churches  in 
the  city,  with  the  exception  of  the  cathedral,  were 
filled  with  Evangelical  preachers  (Aug.  10)  while 
the  populace  destroyed  pictures  and  altars.  The 
Evangelicals  had  already  sought  the  protection  of 
Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse  (q.v.),  who,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  MUnster,  had  asserted  his  influence  in 
favor  of  the  Gospel.  In  two  letters  of  July  30,  ad- 
dressed to  the  council  and  the  bishop,  Philip  had 
endeavored  to  reconcile  the  opponents  by  permit- 
ting Evangelical  preaching,  at  the  same  time  con- 
tinuing the  revenues  of  the  Roman  clergy.  At  a 
request  of  Rothmann,  dating  from  July  16,  two 
Evangelical  preachers,  Gottfried  Stralen  and  Peter 
Wertheim,  had  been  sent  to  Munster.  Neverthe- 
less, the  bishop  required  the  return  of  the  city 
to  Catholicism,  appealing  to  the  edict  of  Worms 
and  the  result  of  the  Augsburg  diet,  while  the 
Evangelicals  relied  upon  the  Interim  of  the  Diet  of 
Nuremberg  (1532)  and  the  imperial  mandate  of 
Regensburg  (Aug.  3,  1532).  An  attempt  of  the  city 
to  induce  the  interference  of  the  Schmalkaid 
league  failed.  On  Aug.  16  Rothmann  and  the  other 
Evangelical  preachers  presented  sixteen  articles 
on  the  **  abuses  "  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  these 
showed  an  inclination  toward  Zwinglianism,  es- 
pecially in  the  conception  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
In  spite  of  the  warnings  of  Luther  and  Melanch- 
thon,  Rothmann  administered  the  Lord's  Supper 
with  wine  and  wheat  bread  which  was  to  be  broken 
by  the  conamunicants.  There  was  nothing  left  to  the 
council  but  to  yield  and  to  reciuest  Roman  Catho- 
lics not  to  officiate  in  the  cathedral  at  Christmas 
and  not  to  administer  baptism.  A  successful  at- 
tack of  the  neighboring  town  Telgt  in  the  night  of 
the  twenty-sixth  of  December  delivered  almost  the 
entire  episcopal  aristocracy  and  some  patricians  of 
Miinster  into  the  hands  of  the  Evangelicals.  Owing 
to  the  intervention  of  Landgrave  Philip,  a  treaty 
of  peace  between  the  town  and  the  bishop  was  ob- 
tained on  Feb.  14,  1533.  Until  the  decision  of  a 
general  free  Christian  council  the  six  churches  of 
Miinster  with  their  revenues  and  the  right  of  filling 
vacancies  were  given  over  to  the  citizens  for  Evan- 
gelical church  service  while  the  bishop,  the  cathe- 
dral chapter,  and  the  other  colleges  were  allowed  to 
adhere  unconditionally  to  their  religion.  But  at 
the  very  time  when  the  Evangelicals  had  obtained 
sufficient  concessions  upon  which  to  build  up  their 
work  of  reform  on  a  solid  basis,  discord  arose  with- 


in their  own  ranks.  Radical  elements,  hitherto  in 
the  background,  gained  control  and  won  over  even 
the  influential  personality  of  Rothmann. 

The  b^innings  of  radicalism  in  Munster  arc 
veiled  in  obscurity.  Undoubtedly  the  movement« 
of  the  enthusiasts  in  the  neighborhood  wielded  some 
influence,  but  the  decisive  moment  arrived  at  the 
end  of  1532  when  in  consequence  of  measures  taken 

by  the  government  of  Julich  the  so- 

3.  Entrance  called  Wassenberg  preachers  went  over 

of  Radical  to  MUnster,  men  who,  like  Heinrich 

Elements.    Roll,  Dionysius  Vinne,  and  others  who 

were  influenced  more  or  less  by  Melchior 
Hoffmann  (q.v.),  held  a  spiritualistic  conception 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  and  had  a  low  estimate  of  in- 
fant baptism.  [Far  greater  than  that  of  Hoffmann 
was  the  influence  of  Erasmus,  Carlstadt,  and  Ger- 
hard Westerburg  on  the  Wassenbeig  preachers. 
There  is  evidence  that  HiUlmaier's  writings  were 
also  known  in  these  circles.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  any  of  the  Wassenbeig  preachers  had  adopted 
distinctively  Hoffmannite  views  until  after  the  ar- 
rival in  MUnster  of  the  emissaries  of  Matthys.  The 
views  and  methods  of  Matthys  should  be  distin- 
guished from  those  of  Hoffmann.  While  Hoffmann 
was  chiliastic  and  predicted  the  setting  up  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  in  Strasburg,  he  did  not  reach 
the  point  of  declaring  that  the  time  had  actually 
come  for  the  forcible  setting  up  of  the  kingdom 
and  the  slaughter  of  the  ungodly.  For  much  valu- 
able information  about  the  Wassenberg  preachers 
cf.  Karl  Rembert's  Die  "  Wiedertdufer  "  in  Her- 
zogium  Julich,  Berlin,  1899.  a.  h.  n.]  They  found 
support  among  the  gilds,  and  Rothmann,  although 
in  the  beginning  an  opponent  of  the  enthusiasts,  had 
met  their  views  in  the  sixteen  articles.  Thus  there 
was  on  the  one  side  a  conservative  Lutheran  party, 
relying  upon  the  coimcil  as  the  Evangelical  author- 
ity, led  by  Johann  von  der  Wieck,  and  striving  after 
a  union  with  the  Schmalkaid  league,  on  the  other 
side  the  enthusiasts,  relying  upon  the  democracy  and 
led  by  Rothmann.  Philip  of  Hesse  acted  as  media- 
tor, at  the  same  time  being  the  go-between  of  town 
and  bishop.  Under  the  influence  of  Roll,  Roth- 
mann began  to  preach  against  the  Lord's  Supper 
and  baptism,  while  Hermann  Staprade,  one  of  the 
Wassenberg  preachers,  became  second  preacher  of 
the  church  of  St.  Lambert,  and  under  their  influence 
the  people  were  carried  away  to  iconoclasm.  A  dis- 
putation was  held  on  Aug.  7  and  8,  1533,  in  order 
to  settle  the  differences  among  the  Evangelicals. 
The  conservative  side  was  represented  by  Professor 
Hermann  von  dem  Busche  of  Marburg,  while  Roth- 
mann, Vinne,  Klopriss,  and  others  represented  the 
enthusiasts.  The  result  was  unfavorable  to  the 
conservatives;  Rothmann  defended  his  view  that 
the  baptism  of  children  is  unscriptural,  Busch  de- 
sisted from  a  reply,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  not  discussed  at  all.  Consequently  the 
ordinance  of  the  council  against  innovations  re- 
mained without  effect  since  Rothmann  and  his  ad- 
herents openly  defied  it  (Sept.  17).  Thereupon  the 
council  closed  the  churches  and  deposed  Roth- 
mann from  his  ministerial  office,  but  the  gilds  and 
commoners  gained  for  him  liberty  to  preach.  In 
this  distress  the  Lutherans  united  with  the  Roman 
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Catholics  and  the  bishop;  in  consequence  Roll, 
Staprade,  Vinne,  and  Stralen  were  banished,  while 
Rothmann  was  forbidden  to  preach.  Thus  the  situ- 
ation which  obtained  after  the  conclusion  of  peace 
in  Feb.,  1533,  seemed  to  be  restored,  and  the  coun- 
cil concluded  to  establish  Evangelical  church  in- 
stitutions with  the  aid  of  preachers  sent  by  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse.  A  church  order  was  called 
into  life,  and  the  pulpits  were  occupied  by  Evan- 
gelical preachers. 

In  Jan.,  1534,  there  followed  a  change  by  reason 
of  the  adoption  in  Miinster  of  the  ideas  of  Melchior 
Hoffmann  (q.v.).  Hitherto  the  Wassenberg  tend- 
ency, mitigated  by  Evangelical  conservative  prece- 
dents, had  dominated  the  adherents 
4.  Anabaptist  of  Rothmann,  i.e.,  the  Lord's  Supper 
Radicalism  had  been  celebrated  as  a  Passover 
in  ControL  meal  and  the  necessity  of  the  baptism 
of  children  energetically  refuted,  with- 
out, however,  drawing  any  antitrinitarian  or  Ana- 
baptist inferences.  But  after  the  summer  of  1533 
Melchiorites  flocked  into  the  city  and  amalgamated 
with  the  Wassenberg  people.  In  Dec.,  1533,  the 
banished  preachers  retiuned  to  the  city,  and  the 
appearance  of  two  disciples  of  Jan  Matthys  in 
Jan.,  1534,  gained  the  victoiy  for  Melchioritism. 
Jan  Matthys,  a  baker  of  Haarlem,  who  regarded 
himself  as  the  promised  Enoch,  was  penetrated  by 
Hoffmann's  idea  of  the  expansion  of  the  Gospel  of 
the  covenant.  Rothmann,  Klopriss,  Vinne,  Roll, 
Stralen,  and  Staprade  were  baptized,  while  within 
eight  days  the  number  of  baptized  persons  increased 
to  1,400.  An  attempt  of  the  council  to  expel  the 
preachers  again  failed.  A  covenant  of  the  baptized 
was  formed  after  the  arrival  of  Johann  Bockhold 
or  Jan  Bockelson  (generally  known  by  his  as- 
sumed name  John  of  Leyden,  q.v.)  and  Gert  tom 
Kloster  at  the  invitation  of  Matthys  (Jan.  13).  The 
Dutchmen  found  the  ready  support  of  the  democ- 
racy, especially  of  KnipperdoUing,  the  fanatical 
champion  of  govenunent  by  the  people,  and  gained 
the  support  also  of  the  preachers.  Their  adherents 
were  {hedged  to  certain  articles  of  faith,  the  so- 
called  Articles  of  M  Ouster,  which  in  the  refusal 
of  obedience  to  '*  pagan ''  authority  followed  the 
Dutch  type,  and  in  Feb.,  1534,  John  of  Leyden 
and  KnipperdoUing  began  to  proclaim  the  segrega- 
tion oi  the  communion  of  the  just  before  the  divine 
judgment  of  wTath.  On  Feb.  11  they  obtained  by 
force  the  guaranty  of  entire  freedom  of  faith,  com- 
pleting thereby  the  victory  of  Anabaptism  over  the 
party  of  order.  The  adherents  of  the  latter  left  the 
dty,  while  the  Anabaptists  in  unbridled  fanaticism 
suMXssfully  carried  on  a  most  active  propaganda. 
Jan  Matthys  now  entered  MOnster;  KnipperdoUing 
became  burgermaster;  the  populace  spoiled  and 
devastated  the  monasteries  and  the  cathedral; 
while  all  the  "  godless  "  were  exp>elled.  Appealing 
to  Acts  ii.,  Jan  Matthys  began  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  community  of  goods,  for  the  administrar 
Uon  of  which  seven  "  deacons  "  were  installed.  On 
Mar.  15,  all  books  in  the  city  were  burnt,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Bible  which  became  the  law  book 
of  the  '*  New  Jerusalem."  A  bloody  defeat  sub- 
dued the  opposition  of  the  citizens. 

In  the  mean  time  the  bishop  had  prepared  a  reg- 


ular siege  which  was  strengthened  by  the  aid  of  Cleve, 
Cologne,  and  Hesse.  The  radicalism  and  fatalism 
which  characterized  Hoffmann's  principles  induced 
the  besieged  for  the  time  being  to  desist  from 
attempts  at  organization,  and  the  same 
5.  Anabap-  defects  led  Jan  Matthys  on  Apr.  5, 
tistXheoc-  on  the  basis  of  a  supposed  revelation, 
racy;  Siege  to  make  a  sally  in  which  he  found  his 
of  the  City,  death.  John  of  Leyden  became  his 
successor.  He  completed  the  organ- 
ization of  the  "  New  Jerusalem  "  by  overthrowing 
the  old  municipal  constitution  and  replacing  it 
with  a  divinely  revealed  constitution  of  Israel. 
"  Twelve  elders  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  "  as- 
sumed all  worldly  and  spiritual  power  in  MUnster. 
John  of  Leyden  was  appointed  speaker  of  the  elders 
and  at  the  same  time  had  charge  of  the  military 
forces.  These  were  now  organized  so  excellently 
that  the  besieged  gained  continual  victories  over 
the  besieging  forces  of  the  bishop.  Following  the 
example  of  the  patriarchs,  on  the  basis  of  Gen.  i. 
28  and  an  inference  from  I  Tim.  iii.  2  to  the  effect 
that  the  common  man  had  more  than  one  wife,  in- 
duced also  by  the  social  anomaly  of  a  great  surplus 
of  women,  John  of  Leyden  introduced  polygamy; 
Rothmann  even  took  nine  wives.  These  conditions 
led  the  more  considerate  citizens  to  a  final  attempt 
to  overcome  the  movement.  With  about  two  hun- 
dred adherents  Heinrich  Mollenhecke,  a  black- 
smith, succeeded  in  capturing  John  of  Leyden, 
KnipperdoUing,  Rothmann,  and  other  leaders,  but 
the  energy  of  the  Anabaptists  prevented  the  open- 
ing of  the  gates  and  surrender  of  the  town  into  the 
hands  of  the  bishop,  released  the  captured  leaders, 
and  took  bloody  vengeance  on  the  opponents  so 
that  the  control  of  the  prophets  became  absolute. 
On  Aug.  31  John  of  Leyden  was  proclaimed  king 
over  the  chosen  people  and  ruler  of  the  world  (Jer. 
xxiii.  2-6;  Ezek.  xxxvii.  21  sqq.).  The  new  king 
immediately  constructed  his  court;  KnipperdoUing 
became  viceroy,  Rothmann  court  preacher,  and  other 
officers  such  as  chanceUor,  butler,  court  taUor,  were 
added,  in  spite  of  the  community  of  goods.  Divara, 
the  beautiful  widow  of  Matthys,  became  queen. 
Special  coins  were  struck  with  the  inscription  John 
i.  14,  iii.  5.  In  accordance  with  Matt.  x.  the  mis- 
sion of  twenty-seven  apostles  was  proclaimed,  but 
they  were  soon  captured  and  put  to  death.  To 
further  the  cause,  Rothmann  published  about  this 
time  his  book,  Restilulion  rechier  und  gesunder  christ- 
licher  Lehre,  according  to  which  the  restoration 
began  with  Luther,  but  was  completed  by  Melchior 
Hoffmann,  Matthys  and  John  of  Leyden.  The  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  are  the  only 
authority,  the  incarnation  of  Christ  is  to  be  con- 
ceived in  a  Melchioritic  sense,  free  wUl  plays  a  part 
in  the  work  of  redemption  of  Christ,  baptbm  is  of 
instructed  adults  only,  the  communion  of  persons 
baptized  in  this  way  forms  the  church,  Christ's 
kingdom  is  earthly.  Another  work,  Buchlein  von 
der  RachCf  called  forth  by  the  fate  of  the  Anabap- 
tist apostles,  attempted  to  prove  from  passages  of 
the  Bible  that  the  day  of  the  destruction  of  the 
godless  as  the  harbinger  of  the  kingdom  of  peace 
(Jer.  xxxi.)  had  arrived.  But  owing  to  the  vigilance 
of  the  besieging  forces,  the  invasion  of  outside  con- 
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verts  was  inconsiderable,  the  sectarians  could 
neither  break  the  siege  nor  avoid  a  famine,  while 
the  bishop  continually  received  reinforcements  on 
terms  agreed  upon  in  Coblenz  on  Dec.  13,  1534,  to 
the  effect  that  after  the  capture  of  the  city  a  new 
government  should  be  instituted  only  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  princes.  Prophecies  of  the  king,  awak- 
ened by  repeated  expectations  of  reinforcement 
from  Holland,  did  not  confirm  the  wavering  trust 
of  the  citizens  in  their  ruler.  Increasingly  the  citi- 
zens responded  to  the  promises  of  the  bishop  by 
deserting,  and  attempts  at  mediation  failed.  Roth- 
mann^s  publication.  Van  Verborgenheit  der  Sckrift 
des  Retches  Christi  und  dem  Tage  des  Herm,  could 
not  conceal  the  fact  that  the  '^  day  of  the  Liord  " 
was  not  imminent.  At  a  diet  in  Worms  (Apr.  4, 
1535)  the  bishop  succeeded  in  winning  the  imperial 
cities  to  the  aid  of  the  besieging  army  so  that  now 
almost  the  entire  empire  was  represented  before 
Miinster,  while  John  of  Leyden  was  compelled  to 
dismiss  the  old  men,  women,  and  children  from  the 
city  on  account  of  the  famine;  about  1,600  armed 
men  were  left. 

By  the  aid  of  treason,  about  400  of  the  besiegers 
succeeded  in  entering  the  city  on  the  night  of  June 
24-25,  1535,  and  on  the  following  day  it  was  cap- 
tured. The  soldiers  were  merciless.  The  king  and 
queen,  KnipperdoUing  and  Krechting 
6.  Capture  of  were  captured,  while  Rothmann  seems 

the  City;    to  have  sought  and  met  death.     On 

Punishment  June  29,  the  bishop  himself  entered 

of  the       the  town  and  the  dream  of  the  **  New 

Leaders.  Jerusalem  "  was  at  an  end.  The  pos- 
sessions of  the  Anabaptists  were  of- 
fered for  sale;  half  the  spoil  and  all  munitions  were 
left  to  the  bishop.  On  July  13  a  solemn  service  of 
thanksgiving  was  held  in  the  cathedral.  But  the 
most  difficult  problem  now  arose  of  regulating 
religious  affairs  in  MQnster,  because  of  the  oppo- 
sition between  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants. 
The  Protestant  party  under  the  leadership  of  Philip 
of  Hesse  demanded  the  restoration  of  the  treaty 
of  Feb.  14,  1533,  while  the  Roman  Catholics  with 
the  cathedral  chapter,  the  nobility,  and  the  cities 
of  the  bishopric  agreed  upon  the  form  of  religion 
"which  was  approved  by  the  emperor  and  the 
empire,"  with  the  removal  of  some  abuses  (July  19). 
A  diet  of  Worms  on  Nov.  1  decreed  the  restoration 
of  Catholicism  and  of  the  old  municipal  consti- 
tution. The  bishop,  however,  resented  these  de- 
crees as  forced  upon  him  against  his  will,  and  set 
up  a  new  "order"  which  brought  the  rule  of  the 
city  almost  entirely  under  his  influence,  thus  de- 
priving the  Protestants  of  all  opportunity  to  regain 
their  former  privileges.  John  of  Leyden,  Knipper- 
doUing, and  Krechting  were  imprisoned.  A  final 
offer  of  the  king  to  give  him  his  life  on  condition 
that  the  Anabaptists  keep  silence  was  refused. 
The  captives  were  led  to  Miinster,  tried,  and  cruelly 
tortured  to  death  at  the  early  dawn  of  Jan.  22, 1536; 
their  corpses  were  hung  up  in  iron  baskets  on  the 
tower  of  the  church  of  St.  Lambert.  The  fall  of 
MUnster  was  catastrophic  for  the  entire  Anabaptist 
movement.  Theologians  like  Luther,  Melanchthon, 
Menius,  Corvinus,  and  Cochlaeus  vied  with  each 
other  in  attacking  the  writings  of  Rothmann  and 


of  Anabaptists  in  general.  Hand  in  hand  with  the 
fall  of  Anabaptism  went  the  destruction  of  demo- 
cratic tendencies,  and  the  fall  of  Munster  confirmed 
the  power  of  the  sovereign.  Even  in  Moravia  and 
Hesse  toleration  of  Anabaptism  ceased.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  doctrine  itself  underwent  a  process 
of  purification,  in  so  far  as  Menno  Simons  (see 
Simons,  Menno),  its  regenerator,  began  with  com- 
bating the  idea  of  the  earthly  kingdom  of  John  of 
Leyden.  [It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  only  a 
fraction  of  the  so-called  '*  Anabaptists  "  were  in- 
volved in  this  effort  to  set  up  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
by  force,  acting  under  the  influence  of  chiliastic  and 
theocratic  ideas  induced  largely  by  terrible  persecu- 
tion and  despair,  a.  h.  n.]  For  the  general  back- 
ground of  the  movement,  see  Anabaptists,  II. 

(W.  K6HLER.; 

BiBUoaRAPHT:   Sources  are:   U.  Rbegius,  WidderUgung  der 
mUntteriachen  newen    VcUerUinianer  und    Donniiaien   Be- 
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H.  von  Kemenbrocb,  Qeschichte  der  WiederUiufer  ku  MUn- 
Her,  ed.  H.  Detmer,  2  vols.,  MOnster,  1899-1900  (Kesscn- 
brocb's  Le6«n  und  Schriften,  critically  edited  witb  indexes, 
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the  English  reader  two  discussions  from  different  points 
of  view  are  accessible  in  A.  H.  Newman,  Hiel.  of  Antt- 
Pedobaptiam^  chaps,  xxi.,  xxii.,  Philadelphia,  1897;    and 
J.  Janssen,  JSial.  of  the  German  People,  vol.  v.,  chap,  vii., 
St.  Louis.  1903.     Consult  further:    C.  A.  Cornelius,  Die 
mUnaterische  Humaniaten,  Mtinster.  1851;  idem,  Berichieder 
Augemeugen  aber  daa  mQnateriache  WiederlAuferreicK  n.p., 
1853;  idem,  Geachichte  dea  mUnHeriachen  Aufruhra,  Leipsic, 
1855-60;    idem,  Die  nederl&ndiachen  WiederUiufer  wdhrend 
der  Belagerung  MUnatera,  MOnster,  1869;  H.  W.  Erfokam, 
Geachichte  der  protealantiachen  iSdbten,  Gotha,  1848;    T.  de 
BuaaihTe,  Dea  AnabaptiHea  .  .  .  et  du  regne  de  J ean  Bockd- 
aohn  h  Manaier,  Paris,    1853;    K.   Hase.  Daa  Reich  der 
WiederUiufer,  Leipsic.  1860;  idem,  Neue  Propheten,  3d  ed., 
ib.  1893;    K.  W.  Boutorwok,  Zur  Literatur  und  Ge^hichU 
der  Wiedert&ufer,  Bonn,   1864;    L.  Keller,  Geachichte  der 
Wiedert&ufer  und  ihrea  Reicha  zu  MUnUer,  Mtlnstcr,  1880; 
K.  Pearson,  in  the  Modem  Review,  Jan.-Apr.,  1884;    T. 
Kielstra,     Doopagexinde    Bijdragen,     Leyden,     1888;     L. 
Schauenberg.  Die  Tduferbewegung  in  .  .  .  Oldenberg-Det- 
menhorat,  Oldenberg,  1888;    K.  Kautsky,  Communimn  in 
Central  Europe  in  the  Time  of  the  Reformation,  London, 
1897  (pp.  216-293  contain  the  most  favorable  account 
yet  given  of  the  MOnster  kingdom) ;  E.  TumbQlt,  Die  Wie- 
derUiufer, Bielefeld,  1899;    B.  Bax,  Riae  and  Fall  of  the 
Anabaptiata,  London,  1903;    H.  Detmer,  Bilder  aua  den 
religioaen  und  aocialen  Unruhen  in  MUnater,  i.-iii.,  MOn- 
ster, 1903-04;    idem  and  R.  Krumbholts,  B.  Rothmann, 
Die  mUnaterachen  WiederiAufera,  2  Schriften,  Dortmund, 
1904.     On  the  individual  leaders  so  far  as  not  treated  in 
this  work,  consult  ADB  under  their  names. 

MUENSTER,  BISHOPRIC  OF:  An  ancient 
bishopric  in  Westphalia,  originally  comprising  the 
Saxon  territory  between  the  Lippe  and  the  Ems, 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  diocese  of  Cologne 
and  on  the  west  by  that  of  Utrecht.  It  is  probable 
that  the  first  missionary  work  here  was  done  by 
clerics  from  the  latter  diocese,  for  when  it  was 
organized  as  a  separate  bishopric  Chariemagne 
appointed  a  Frisian  priest,  Liudger  (q.v.),  as  its 
first  bishop.  The  exact  date  can  not  be  determined ; 
Liudger  (q.v.)  was  still  an  abbot  on  Jan.  13,  802, 
and  is  designated  as  a  bishop  on  Apr.  23,  805. 
The  fact  of  his  Frisian  origin  brought  about  the 
inclusion  in  his  jurisdiction  of  five  Frisian  districts 
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to  the  north  of  the  Lippe,  extending  down  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ems.  (A.  Hauck.) 

F(v  the  first  two  centuries  after  the  foundation 
oi  the  see,  the  population  of  Westphalia  was  scanty 
and  exclusively  agricultural.    Towns  grew  up  first 
around  the  monasteries  which  Liudger  founded  in 
connection  with  the  episcopal  sees,  as  is  witnessed 
by  the  name  of  MUnster,  which  supplanted  the 
old    name    MimigemsBford,    Mimigardevord.    The 
high  position  assigned  by  Charlemagne  to  the  Saxon 
bishoprics  placed  temporal  jurisdiction  in  the  bish- 
ops' hands  from  the  beginning.     In  the  twelfth 
century  this  was  increased  by  rich  donations,  and 
after  the  death  of  Duke  Henry  the  Lion  in  1180 
Bishop   Hermann    II.,  Count  of   Katzenelnbogen 
(1174-1203),    assumed   the   ducal    powers   in   his 
diocese.     His  successors  exercised  similar  rights, 
recognizing  only  the  emperor  as  their  overlord  in 
temporal  matters.    These  rights  were  stubbornly 
contested  in  the  Frisian  part  of  the  diocese,  and 
not  fully  acknowledged  until  1276.     In  the  thir- 
teenth century  the  chapter  held  the  position  of 
first  estate  of  the  diocese,  the  nobility  taking  the 
second,  and  the  towns,  under  the  leadership  of 
Monster,  the  third.     But  the  two  latter  strove  in- 
cessantly to  increase  their  power,  even  by  force 
of  arms.    Otto  IV.,  Count  of  Hoya  (1392-1404), 
established  firmly  the  power  which  the  bishopric 
long  enjoyed  in  Westphalia.    The  introduction  of 
the  Reformation  teachings  in  1524  was  supported 
by  the  independent  spirit  of  the  populace,  and  the 
town  became  a  center  of  Anabaptist  disturbances 
(see  Monster,  Anabaptists  in).    But  with  the 
election     of     Ernest,     elector    of     Bavaria    and 
archbishop  of   Cologne  (1585-1612),  the    conflict 
was   decided   in   favor   of    the    predominance    of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  although  the  extent 
of    the   diocese    was   notably   diminished   during 
the  sixteenth  century.    The  ecclesiastical  bounda- 
ries of  the  diocese  were  enlarged  by  the  bull  De 
mluie  animarum  in  1821,  and  it  now  consists  of 
366  parishes,  with  a  Roman    Catholic  population 
of  nearly  a  million.     For  a  list  of  the  bishops  809- 
1522  cf .  Hauck-Herzog,  RE,  xiii.  538-^39. 

Bibuogkapbt:  Sources  are:  R.  Wilmans  and  F.  Philippi. 
KaUervHtunden  der  .  .  .  WeMfalen,  2  vols.,  M Ouster, 
1867-4)1;  Reaetta  historia  Wettfalim,  ed.  H.  A.  Erhard, 
2  vob.,  ib.  1847-51:  WeatfiUisches  Urkundenbuch,  vol. 
iii..  cd.  R.  Wflmans,  ib.  1871;  Die  OeKhichtaqudUn  de» 
Buiumg  Miifuier,  ib.  1851  sqq.,  Rettberg,  KD,  ii.  424; 
A.  TihiR.  GrnndungngeachichU  der  Stifter  .  .  .  dee  aUen 
Biduma  MUfuter,  ib.  1867;  A.  Calmet,  Hiel.  de  Vabhaye 
de  M&naUr,  Colimar.  1882;  Hauck,  KD,  ii.  406-407; 
It  Stapfer,  Die  HUeete  Agende  dee  Bietume  Manetert  Mon- 
ster, 1905. 

MUENTER,  mOn'ter,  FRIEDRICH  CHRISTIAN 
KARL  HEHIRICH:    Danish  bishop;   b.  at  Gotha, 
Saxe-Coburg,  Germany,  Oct.  14,  1761 ;  d.  at  Copen- 
hagen Apr.  9,   1830.     He   studied   philology   and 
theology   at   the   University  of  Copenhagen,   and 
church  history  at  Gdttingen.     He  was  appointed 
professor  of  theology  at  the  University  of  Copen- 
ha^n,   1787,  in   1808  succeeding  to  the  bishopric 
of  Zealand.     Miinter   was  a  prolific   writer,   and 
several  of  his  works  pertaining  to  church  history 
are  stiii  of  value.     His  principal  works  are  a  hand- 
hook  on  the  history  of  the  doctrinal  theology  of 
the  oldest  Christian  church  (2  vols.,  Copenhagen, 


1801-4);  a  history  of  the  Danish  Reformation 
(2  vols.,  1802);  an  exposition  of  the  religion 
of  the  Carthaginians  (1816;  2d  ed.,  1821);  and 
a  church  history  of  Denmark  and  Norway  (3  vols., 
1823-33).  Of  great  importance  were  also  his 
"  Symbols  and  Art-Notions  of  the  Ancient  Chris- 
tians "  (2  vols.,  1825) ;  and  Primardia  ecclence 
AfricancB  (1829),  which  for  a  long  time  was  the 
principal  guide  for  students  of  the  oldest  history 
of  the  African  church.  As  a  theologian  Miinter  was 
distinctly  a  historian,  not  a  systematist.  He  had 
no  firm  theological  or  philosophical  standpoint, 
but  was  always  an  ardent  advocate  of  peace.  He 
believed  in  the  "divinity  of  Christianity,"  but  his 
theology  was  leavened  with  rationalism.  As  a 
teacher  he  was  successful  only  with  those  who  shared 
his  interest  for  archeology.  (F.  NiEi^jENf.) 

Bibuoorapht:  J.  P.  Myiwter,  in  TSK,  vi  (1833);  B.  Mttn- 
ter,  Familien  MUnUra  Stamtavle,  Copenhagen,  1901. 

MUENZER,  mttnt'ser,  THOMAS. 

His  Youth  (i  1). 

Activities  at  Zwickau  ((  2). 

In  Bohemia.     Works  upon  the  Liturigy  (§3). 

Revolutionary  Teaching  in  Alstedt  (§4). 

Ebcpulsion  from  Alstedt  and  MOhlhauson  (S  5). 

Events  Leading  to  the  Peasants'  War  (§6). 

Thomas  Muenzer,  a  prominent  enthusiast  of  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  and  a  leader  in  the  Peas- 
ants' War  (q.v.),  was  bom  at  Stolberg  in  the 
Harz  Mountains  (50  m.  s.e.  of  Brunswick),  before 
1490;  beheaded  at  MUhlhausen  in  Saxony  (29  m. 
n.w.  of  Erfurt)  May  27,  1525.  Of  his  youth  only 
a  few  incidents  are  known.  In  1506  he  entered  the 
University  of  Leipsic,  and  in  1512  he 
I.  His  was  a  student  in  the  University  of 
Youth.  Frankfort.  In  the  first  half  of  1513 
he  was  engaged  in  Halle  in  a  league 
against  Archbishop  Ernst  of  Magdeburg;  in  1515 
he  was  provost  in  Frohse  near  Aschcrsleben,  after 
which  he  seems  to  have  led  a  wandering  life  for 
several  years.  In  the  beginning  of  1519  he  was  at 
Leipsic,  where  he  still  lived  at  the  time  of  the  dis- 
putation. He  seems  to  have  made  a  good  impres- 
sion upon  Luther,  as  the  latter  recommended  him 
to  Johann  Silvanus  of  Eger  (Egranus),  at  that  time 
preacher  in  Zwickau.  At  the  end  of  1519  he  was 
confessor  of  the  Bemardine  nuns  in  the  monastery 
of  Beutitz  near  Weissenfels.  But  he  found  it 
impossible  to  stay  in  one  place  for  any  length  of 
time,  and  at  Beutitz  was  soon  involved  in  difficulties. 
He  evidently  had  no  serious  conception  of  his 
duties,  as  appears  from  a  statement  of  Luther  to 
the  effect  that  he  often  omitted  the  formula  for 
the  transformation  of  the  elements  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  is  hardly  to  be 
assumed  that  he  ever  acknowledged  the  authority 
of  the  Wittenberg  circle,  considering  his  independ- 
ent nature;  but  the  new  movement  had  seized  him, 
as  appears  from  his  study  of  Euscbius,  Jerome, 
Augustine,  and  of  the  acts  of  the  Councils  of  Con- 
stance and  Basel.  The  study  of  the  Theologia  Ger- 
manica  (q.v.)  recommended  by  Luther,  and  of  the 
works  of  Tauler  and  other  mystics  exercised  a  not 
inconsiderable  influence  upon  him. 

With  the  approval  of  I^uther  he  followed  in  1520 
a  call  to  Zwickau  where  Egranus  had  introduced 
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the  Reformation  and  had  become  involved  in  dis- 
putes ^ith  the  monks.  During  a  temporary  absence 
of  Egranus,  Munzer  became  his  substitute  as 
first  preacher  of  the  principal  church 
2.  Activities  in  Zwickau.  His  first  sermons  be- 
at Zwickau,  trayed  his  radical  tendencies  through 
his  vehement  attacks  on  the  pastoral 
activity  of  the  monks,  whom  he  accused  of  avarice 
and  deceitfulness,  securing  thereby  the  favor  of  the 
citizens  who  disliked  the  mendicant  friars  because 
of  their  wealth.  The  town  council  did  not  listen 
to  the  complaints  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  re- 
({uested  Duke  John  to  prohibit  any  molestation  of 
the  preachers  of  the  Gospel.  Munzer  became  more 
and  more  aggressive  especially  after  his  removal 
to  the  church  of  St.  Catharine,  on  the  return  of 
Egranus.  He  reviled  all  who  contradicted  him, 
and  caused  them  to  be  suspected  as  opponents  of 
the  Gospel.  Two  principles  from  this  time  directed 
his  actions;  first,  the  appeal  to  the  immediate  in- 
spiration of  the  Spirit  as  guiding  speech  and  action; 
secondly,  the  tendency  to  organize  a  communion 
of  saints  filled  with  the  spirit.  He  aroused  the  lay- 
men against  his  spiritual  colleagues,  gathered  the 
elect  into  conventicles,  and  asked  them  to  appoint 
twelve  apostles  and  seventy-two  disciples  out  of 
their  number.  '*  The  laymen  must  become  our 
prelates  and  pastors,"  he  announced,  and  it  was 
especially  Nikolaus  Storch,  a  cloth-weaver,  whom 
he  praised  as  one  versed  in  the  Bible,  to  whom  he 
gave  the  testimony  of  possessing  the  spirit.  In  this 
way  he  naturally  came  into  diflficulties  with  his 
colleagues  in  the  city,  especially  with  Egranus,  and 
he  incited  the  people  to  their  removal  by  force. 
On  Apr.  16  he  was  deposed,  and  with  Marcus  Thomae 
turned  to  Prague  in  order  to  establish  his  spiritual 
church  among  the  Utraquists. 

Here  he  preached  in  different  churches  in  Ger- 
man and  Latin  and  found  adherents  among  the  no- 
bility, but  his  wild  invectives  against  the  clergy 
made  it  imFK)ssible  for  him  to  stay. 
3.  In        He  wandered  from  place  to  place,  al- 
Bohemia.    ways  announcing  his  spiritual  gospel 
Works  upon  by  pointing  to  the  near  advent  of  the 
the  Liturgy.  Antichrist.     In  spite  of  his  later  de- 
nial, he  must  have  had  in  1522  a  con- 
versation with  Luther  in  which  vehement  words 
were  exchanged.     From  Nordhausen,  where  he  so- 
journed at  least  at  the  end  of  that  year,  he  came 
immediately  before  Easter,   1523,  to  Alstedt  and 
was  accepted  by  the  council  on  trial  as  preacher  of 
the  Church  of  St.  John.     Here  he  began  immedi- 
ately those  reforms  of  the  church  service  know^n 
chiefly  from  his   three  liturgical   w^orks:    DetUsch 
kirchen  ampt.      Vorordnet,  aufzuheben  den  hirUerlis- 
tigen  Deckel,    urUcr   welchem     das   lieehi  der  Welt 
vorhalten  war  .  .  .  (Alstedt,  n.d.);    Deutsch  evan- 
geliach  Mesae,  etwann  durch  die  bepstischen  pfaffen 
im  laiein  zu  grossem  nachteil  des  christenglaubens 
voT  ein  apfer  gehandelt  (Alstedt,   1524);    Ordnung 
und   berechnunge   des  teutschen    ampts   zu   Alstadt 
durch   Tornam    Miinizer,   seelwarters   in   vorgangen 
osteren  aufgerichi  (Alstedt,  1524).    Although  in  com- 
parison with  other  utterances  these  works  show 
a  certain  moderation,  they  nevertheless  betray  his 
characteristic  tendency.     In   the  first  two   works 


he  laid  especial  stress  upon  the  song  service;  the 
whole  litui^,  with  the  exception  of  the  coUeets 
and  lessons,  according  to  him,  should  be  sung.  His 
third  work  gives  an  account  of  the  arrangement  of 
the  church  service  as  it  still  existed  in  1523  and 
explains  in  an  interesting  and  original  manner  the 
individual  parts  of  the  church  service.  All  three 
worics  reveal  his  artistic  sense,  ecclesiastical  taste, 
high  endowments,  and  comprehensive  knowledgje, 
and  they  possess  a  high  degree  of  originality;  they 
reveal  also  the  purpose  to  build  up  and  not  to  tear 
down.  Nevertheless  the  increasing  disfavor  of 
Luther  may  be  easily  explained.  He  was  offended 
by  the  strong  emphasis  laid  upon  the  Spirit^  still 
more  by  the  low  estimate  placed  on  the  sermon  and 
by  the  polemical  attitude  against  the  Wittenberg 
circle  and  the  formality  of  the  church  service. 
M  (Inzer's  inflammatory  speeches  induced  Count 
Ernst  of  Mansfeld  to  prohibit  attendance  upon 
M  (Inzer's  services.  Milnzer  vidently  attacked  and 
reviled  the  count,  and  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
elector  on  Oct.  4,  1523,  he  offered  himself  to  be 
tried  according  to  divine  right,  but  the  elector  was 
satisfied  with  the  promise  of  Mdnaier  to  desist  in 
the  future  from  utterances  in  the  pulpit  which  were 
not  profitable  for  the  instruction  of  the  people. 
Thus  MQnzer  had  gained  his  point,  and  without 
hindrance  continued  his  insurrectionary  sermons. 

In  the  beginning  of  1524  he  issued  ProiestaHon 
Oder  empictung  Tome  MUnUers  von  Stdberg  am 
Harizs  sediDorUra  zu  Alstedt  seine  leren  betreffende 
vnnd  tzum  anfang  von  dem  rechten  Christen  glawben, 
vnnd  der  Tawffe,  which  was  soon  followed  by 
Von  dem  getichten  glawben  auff  nechst 

4.  Revolu-  Protestation   aussgangen    Tome  Munt- 
tionaxy     zers  Sdwerters  zu  Alstedt.     The  former 

Teaching    publication,  in  which  he  assumed  the 

in  Alstedt  manner  of  an  apostle  or  prophet,  was 
an  attack  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Wit- 
tenberg theologians,  although  Luther  himself  is  not 
mentioned.  It  aims  to  refute  the  doctrine  of  in- 
fant baptism  on  the  ground  that  Christ  did  not 
baptize  children,  and  that  there  is  no  evidence  of 
the  baptism  of  Mary  or  of  the  disciples.  He  con- 
cludes that  baptism  is  not  properiy  understood, 
and  that  its  use  in  Christianity  has  become  a 
"  bestial  apish  play."  The  principal  point,  ac- 
cording to  him,  centers  in  immediate  inspiration  by 
the  Spirit  of  God.  He  declares  also  against  the 
authority  of  the  Scripture.  The  doctore  of  the 
Bible,  he  says,  have  no  other  faith  or  spirit  than 
that  which  they  have  stolen  from  Scripture;  but 
that  is  not  the  right  kind  of  faith;  this  must  be 
taught  immediately  by  God,  man  must  wait  until 
he  attains  it  by  the  woric  of  God,  otherwise  it  is 
worth  nothing.  In  spite  of  its  obscurity,  MOnzer's 
doctrine  found  great  acclamation.  From  all  sides 
people  flocked  to  hear  the  sermons  of  the  great 
prophet.  He  gathered  his  "  elect "  into  leagues, 
appealing  to  II  Chron.  xxiii.  16;  strangere  were 
also  welcomed,  and  in  one  day  he  received  about  300 
converts.  His  evident  purpose  was  the  violent  sup- 
pression of  everjrthing  that  according  to  his  opin- 
ion contradicted  the  Gospel.  In  the  spring  of  1524 
citizens  of  Alstedt  stormed  the  near-by  chapel  of 
Mallerbach  to  which  pilgrims  used  to  resort,  and 
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earned  away  its  treasureB,  sinoe  MOnzer  preached 
open  rebdlion  against  the  princes.  It  is  evident 
that  MOnser  had  been  seised  by  the  idea,  then  dom- 
inating wide  circleSy  of  a  great  revolution  to  come 
in  the  year  1524,  and  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to 
assist  in  its  fulfilment.  When  a  member  of  the 
eouncfl  was  arrested  on  account  of  his  participa- 
tion in  the  attack  at  the  chapel,  he  ordered  the 
alam^b^  to  be  rung,  and  immediately  an  armed 
mob  arose;  even  women  seized  pitchforks  in  order 
to  protect  their  council  and  preachers  against  pos- 
siUe  attack.  Nevertheless,  the  princes  found  no 
way  to  intervene.  At  the  same  time  MOnzer's  in- 
vectives against  the  Wittenberg  Reformers  became 
more  violent,  eq)ecially  against  Luther's  doctrine 
of  Scripture.  When  the  people  of  Sangerhausen 
were  fovbidden  by  the  authorities  to  attend  his  ser- 
mons, he  preached  rebellion  against  the  tyrants, 
and  in  fearful  threatenings  denounced  the  princes. 
On  July  13,  1524,  Elector  Friedrich  and  Duke 
Johann  came  to  Alstedt  and  permitted  MUnzer  to 
deliver  before  them  a  sermon  in  which  in  vehement 
terms  he  demanded  the  use  of  force  against  the 
godless  and  those  that  practised  idolatry:  ''  The 
vicious  laaty  Christians  must  be  eradicated  if  the 
princes  are  not  willing  to  do  it "  (Ausalegung  dea 
amiem  vnienehyda  Damdia,  etc.,  Alstedt,  1524). 
Duke  Jdbann  on  this  occasion  pledged  him  to 
subject  his  writings  to  the  censor,  but  the  other 
proposal  to  be  tried"  before  the  Wittenberg  circle 
Manser  indignantly  rejected  and  yet  remained 
unmolested.  The  excitement  increased  on  hearing 
that  people  who  had  fled  from  Sangerhausen  for  the 
sake  of  the  Gospel  and  others  who  had  attended 
the  sermons  of  MOnser  and  were  captured  were  to 
be  delivered  to  the  authorities.  Thereupon  Mtinzer 
preached  on  July  24  that  sword  must  be  met  by 
sword,  and  his  following  was  convinced  that  no 
harm  could  come  to  them  if  a  struggle  should 
result. 

In  the  mean  time  Luther  had  seen  the  sermon 
preached  before  the  princes  and  at  the  end  of  July 
wrote  his  famous  Sendbrief  an  den  FUrsten  zu 
Sadiaen  vom  aufruhreriachen  Geist  in  which  he  in- 
structed the  authorities  in  their  duties  in  regard  to 
the  rebellion.  Consequently  MOnzer  was  tried  on 
Aug.  1  before  Duke  Johaxm  and  his  councilors  at 
Weimar.  Although  he  denied  many 
S  Bzpolsion  things,  he  was  convicted  of  rebellious 
from  Alstedt  actions  and  dismissed  until  the  elector 
and  should  dispose  of  him  further.  MQnzer 
Mflhnumsen.then  offered  himself  to  be  tried  for  the 
purpose  of  defending  his  doctrine 
against  the  "  mendacious  Luther  "  before  the  Chris- 
tianity of  all  nations.  He  did  not  wait  for  the  elec- 
tOT's  answer,  but  after  his  return  to  Alstedt  the 
council  opposed  him,  and  he  secretly  left  the  city 
on  Aug.  7.  Shortly  before  that  he  had  written  a 
new  woric,  AussgetrUckte  empldasung  des  falschen 
Glaubens  der  vngetrewen  weU,  durchs  gezettgnU  des 
Enangelions  Luce,  etc.,  which  offers  the  best  insight 
into  his  doctrine.  From  Alstedt  Mttnzer  went  to 
Muhlhausen.  In  this  small  but  industrious  imperial 
city  Evangelical  preachers  had  been  active  for 
some  time,  among  them  Heinrich  Pfeiffer,  a  native 
of  Mohlhausen  and  formerly  a  monk  in  the  monas- 

vin. 


tery  of  Reiffenstein  in  the  Eichsfeld,  a  man  gifted 
with  great  energy  and  stirring  eloquence.  His  ser- 
mons and  those  of  his  associates,  being  directed 
more  against  the  hated  priests  and  monks  than 
toward  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  fell  upon  fertile 
soil,  since  the  people  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
avaricious  and  immoral  life  of  the  clergy  and  the 
autocratic  and  arbitrary  rule  of  the  council.  The 
priests'  houses  were  despoiled,  and  after  an  insur- 
rection the  council  was  compelled  to  admit  partici- 
pation in  the  government  by  the  citizens.  Never- 
theless, toward  the  end  of  Aug.,  1523,  Pfeiffer  and 
his  associates  were  banished  from  the  city.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  year  Pfeiffer  was  again  in  Mohlhausen 
and  found  many  adherents,  and  although  these 
entered  the  church  about  Easter,  1524,  and  broke 
the  images,  the  council  did  not  dare  to  interiere 
and  was  satisfied  with  the  prohibition  to  shelter 
the  preacher.  In  this  town  MUnzer  expected  to 
find  what  he  sought.  A  warning  letter  from  Luther, 
dated  Aug.  21,  1524,  and  addressed  to  the  coun- 
cil, arrived  too  late.  At  first  people  hesitated  to 
allow  MOnzer  to  preach,  but  finally  they  consented. 
He  entered  into  the  closest  connection  with  Pfeiffer, 
and  more  and  more  the  opponents  of  the  old  gov- 
ernment of  the  city  united  with  the  religious  inno- 
vators. Churches  and  monasteries  were  ravaged, 
pictiu'es  removed,  relics  torn  out  and  disfigured. 
The  preachers  surrounded  themselves  with  armed 
mobs.  Mtinzer  instructed  the  people  that  they 
were  not  obliged  to  obey  the  authorities  and  with- 
out compromise  announced  the  duty  to  persecute 
and  expel  all  not  following  the  spiritual  life.  The 
tumult  increased  in  such  a  way  that  a  ntunber  of 
councilors  escaped  their  responsibility  by  flight. 
For  the  radicals  the  time  seemed  to  have  arrived 
to  obtain  their  demands.  Mtinzer  and  Pfeiffer 
issued  twelve  articles  in  which  was  urged  the  depo- 
sition of  the  old  council  and  the  installation  of  a 
new  council  that  should  order  and  judge  according 
to  the  Word  of  God.  The  articles  were  distributed 
in  the  neighboring  villages,  but  did  not  find  a 
favorable  reception,  and  the  council  once  more 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  upper  hand,  whereupon 
Mtinzer  and  Pfeiffer  were  expeUed  on  Sept.  28, 
1524. 

Both  turned  to  the  South  and  reappeared  in 
Nuremberg,  where  Mtinzer  found  a  printer  for  his 
lampoon   on   Luther  with   which   he  intended   to 
avenge  himself  for  his  expulsion  from  Saxoi\y,  Uoch 
veruraachle  Schutzrede  und  Antwort  tvider  das  geist- 
lose,    sanfUebende   Fleisch   zu    WiUen- 
6.   Events  berg  welches  mil  verkehrter  Weise  darch 
Leading  to  den  Diebstahl  der  heUigen  Schrift  die 
ihtPtaaantB*  erbdmUiche  Christenheit  also  ganz  jdmr- 
War.       merlich  besudeU  hat.    Before  the  coun- 
cil of  Nuremberg  was  aware,  he  had 
disappeared.    He  traveled  south,  and  his  works  on 
baptism  and  faith  as  well  as  his  inimical  attitude 
to  Luther  liad  directed  the  attention  to  him  even 
in  Ztirich  in  the  circle  of  the  Anabaptists.    In  Gries- 
sen,  a  little  village  between  Waldshut  and  Schaff- 
hausen,  he  became  personally  acquainted  with  the 
Ztirich  Friends;   and  their  communistic  tendencies 
have  not  without  reason  been  traced  to  Miinzer's 
influence.     In   places   like   Klettgau   and   Hegau, 
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■where  all  was  already  in  a  state  of  ferroent,  he  de- 
livered inflammatory  speeches,  and  by  them  as 
well  as  by  his  writiags  he  unsettled  the  conditioos 
more  and  more.  Mlinier  longed  to  be  back  at 
Muhlboiuen,  where  his  wife  had  remained,  but  did 
not  return  at  the  earliest  before  the  beginning  of 
1525.  Pfeiffer  hud  meaawbile  returned  and  had 
renewed  his  inflammatory  course  of  action.  They 
both  preached  openly  on  the  necessity  of  rebellion, 
Pfeiffer  taking  the  leading  port,  since  he  was  the 
very  man  to  transform  Mtlnaer's  theories  into  actu- 
»Iily.  The  communistic  element  became  more 
prominent  and  the  number  of  radicals  increased. 
At  the  same  time  warlike  preparations  were  made 
and  men  were  drilled  as  soldiers.  On  Klar.  16  the 
council  was  deposed  under  the  leadership  of  Pfeiffer, 
and  a  new  council  was  instituted  upon  tfie  princi- 
ples establishnt  by  the  preachers.  MUnzer  held  the 
great  mass  of  the  people,  but  his  influence  was  still 
greater  in  Thuringia  and  in  the  Uari  Mountains, 
where  he  incited  the  people  by  letters  and  by  the 
formation  of  leagues.  The  inevitable  consequences 
of  Milnzer'a  agitation  now  appeared.  From  the 
South  the  peasants'  movement  approached  and 
spread  over  the  whole  of  Thuringia,  the  Eichsfeld 
and  the  Horz  regions.  The  spiritual  center  was 
Milhlhausen  with  its  preachers,  though  Milnzer 
did  not  appear  as  the  real  leader.  People  were  not 
willing  to  follow  him  blindly,  and  there  were  also 
disagreements  with  Pfeiffer  which  hindered  a  uni- 
form advance.  While  Pfciffer's  marauding  expe- 
ditions into  the  Eiehsfeld  occupied  a  part  of  tlie 
insurgent  forces  and  carried  everywhere  devasta- 
tion and  destruction,  Philipp  of  Hesse  approached 
after  defeating  the  peasants  around  Hcrsfeld  and 
Fulda,  and  at  the  same  time  the  peasants  who  had 
gathered  in  the  neighborhood  of  Frankenhausen 
were  threatened  by  Duke  Georg  and  especially  by 
Count  Ernst  of  Mansfvld.  On  May  10  Miinzer  came 
to  their  assistance,  and  immediately  broke  off  the 
negotiations  that  had  been  entered  upon  with 
Count  Albrecht  of  Mansfeld.  In  the  face  of  the 
Buperior  power  of  the  princes  the  peasants  again 
entered  upon  new  negotiations,  but  by  false  news 
of  vict^rica  from  outside,  by  his  eloi[Ucnce  and 
trtiat  in  victory,  and  by  his  reference  to  signs  sup- 
posed to  be  given  him  by  God,  the  prophet  once 
more  succeeded  in  deluding  the  hesitating  people. 
The  bloody  battle  of  Frankenhausen  on  May  15 
decided  the  issue.  On  the  following  day  Mttnzer 
was  captured  and  delivered  into  the  bands  of  Count 
Ernst  of  Mansfeld  at  Heldrungen,  was  placed  under 
torture,  and  Georg  of  Saxony  and  Philipp  of  Hesse 
took  pains  to  convert  him.  After  the  surrender  of 
Milhlhausen  Monger  was  led  there  and  put  to  death 
together  with  Pfeiffer.  (T,  Kolde.) 

BlBuoaBiPHT!  A  "  Rbtnry  of  MUnier"  printed  st  Bb«b- 
onu,  l.'i2.'i.  uid  lepniduced  in  Walch't  ed.  oi  Luther's 
Worka.  xvi.  159  aqq.,  in  oncrlbtxl  In  MelanphthoD.  Con. 
BUlt:  (I.  T.  StiDbel.  Lrbm,  Sehnflm  utul  Uhrm  ThnmS 
MBiilim,  VurpimbMi.  1791;  J.  K.  Seidpmnnn.  Thomat 
Jtfunwr.  Diwiien.  1M42:  K.  E.  FSrstcmann,  \r«r.  L'r- 
kundriAurh  lur  GrKhicMr  ilrr  rmimrtiirhrn  Kirrkmnfar- 
moKoa.  i.  22K.  Ilnmlnini.  IH42;  O.  Men.  Tkomat  Manirr 
unit  HriHnrh  Vfrifftr  I6.1.t-SB,  fiflttinuMi,  IKK9:  A.  H. 
Newmnn,  tlial.  of  AnH-1'rJ.iliaiilim.  pp.  HT-NA,  PhiJndcl- 
phin,  ISO?;  K.  KiuUky,  rammniiUnj  in  C'lRlroJ  Europe 
in  the  Timt  tf  iAt  Itifarmcuian,  pp.  90-154.  LouUcm,  1397 


(aympatJiclic  juid  npotofietit) ;  H.  E.  Jaoob*.  Afarti*  Lu- 
Ihrr.  pp.  253  sqq.  et  psnim.  Na«  Vark.  1S9S:  R.  Jonlui, 
Chronik  drr  Sladt  MalhauKn,  vol.  i.,  Muliltuusen.  1«»; 
idem.  2ur  Garhirhte  drr  SUuU  Mohthatam.  pwtB  L-ii., 
ib.  1901-02:  E.  SaUiug.  Dit  amiv^itrJitn  Kirthmnrd- 
nunffm  dr>  16.  JahrhumleHt.  i.  470  nqq..  Ldpaie.  1B02; 
H.  C.  Vedder,  BatlkoKiT  HabtruiirT.  pp.  97,  105-107.  leO. 
102.  New  York.  1905;    H.  Barge.  Andreat  BodmMtm  ton 

' ~  chvt*. 


HDEZZIH,  mii-«z'zin  {MnEDDIIT}:    The  official 

attached  Ui  a  Mohammedan  mosque,  whose  bun- 
neas  it  is  to  chant  tiie  aian  (from  which  the  word 
muezzin  is  formed  with  the  aid  of  the  preformative), 
or  coll  of  the  faithful  to  prayer,  five  times  each  day. 
The  call  is  sounded  from  the  minaret,  if  the  mosque 
has  one,  otherwise  from  the  side  of  the  moeque. 
The  words  of  the  call  are:  "  Allah  is  most  great 
(four  times);  I  testify  that  there  is  no  God  but 
Allah  (twice);  I  testify  that  Mohammed  is  tlie 
apostle  of  Allah  (twice);  come  to  prayer  (twice); 
come  t^  salvation  (twice);  Allah  is  most  great 
(twice);  there  is  no  god  but  Allah."  In  the  early 
morning  call,  uftcr  the  words  "  Come  to  salvation," 
the  Muezzin  adds  "  Prayer  is  better  than  sleep  " 
(twice). 

HUFTI:  The  title  of  an  official  in  Moham- 
medan, parliculariy  Turkish,  countries,  whose  du^ 
it  is  to  assist  the  judge  or  cadi  by  expounding  the 
law.  He  must  be  familiar  with  the  Koran,  with 
the  body  of  Mohammedan  tradition,  as  well  as  with 
the  works  on  law,  as  it  is  part  of  his  work  to  cil« 
decisions  already  made  in  sinular  coses. 
BlHi.tnaRiPHT:    D.  D.  Micdonald.  DeetiaprntrU  of  MuHm 

ThfoLiou^  Jufvprwleruie,   and  CoytMiluiional   Thrtrrj/.  pp. 

115.  1M4.  278.  277,  New  York.  1903. 

HDGGLETOn,  LODOWICE,  HUGGLETOniAHS: 

English  sectarian  and  the  followers  of  him  and 
John  Reeve  (1608-^);  b.  in  Walnut  Tree  Yard, 
off  Bishopsgata  Street  Without,  London,  July, 
1609;  d.  at  London  Mar.  14,  1698.  Apprenticed 
as  a  tailor,  he  went  as  a  journeyman  to  his  cousin 
John  Reeve  (1608-58)  in  16;il,  who  converted  him 
to  Puritanism,  and  in  1&47  he  withdrew  from  all 
worship,  adopting  an  agnostic  position.  In  IG.'M 
he  was  8ttract<Hi  by  the  declaration  of  tlie  two 
so-called  prophets,  John  Robins,  a  "  rant«r,"  and 
Thomas  Taney,  a  predecessor  of  the  Anglo-Israel- 
ites, whose  crude  pantheism  took  hold  of  him;  at 
the  same  time  ho  read  Jacob  Boehme  (((.v.).  He 
drew  also  Reeve  to  his  views.  The  latt«r  in  1652 
professed  personal  communications,  appointing 
him  mesaenger  and  Muggleton  mouthpiece  of  a  now 
dispensation;  and  as  the  two  witnesses  (Rev.  xL 
3)  they  set  forth  as  prophets  of  a  new  system  oF 
faith.  They  gathered  a  large  following  and  the  sect 
continued  till  the  lust  century,  Joseph  Gauder  (d. 
1868)  being  reported  as  the  last  adherent. 

The  element  of  spirituality  was  contributed  by 
Reeve.  He  <listinguished  between  faith  and  reason 
OS  respectively  the  divine  and  demoniac  elements  in 
man  (the  doctrine  of  two-seeds),  and  shared  with 
the  Sociiiians  a  frank  anthropomorphism  and  a  be- 
lief that  the  mortality  of  the  soul  is  to  be  remedied 
by  a  physirul  resurrection.  The  harder  outlines, 
including  the  rejection  of  prayer,  came  from  Mug- 
gleton.    lliH  philosophy  is  epicurean,  holding  that 
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alter  tbe  divine  being  had  fixed  the  muchinery  of 
ihe  worid  and  placed  a  conscience  in  man,  be  took 
no  further  notice  of  the  world  until  the  revelation 
to  Reeve.  The  de\Tl  ia  s  human  being,  nmralives 
of  miracles  are  moGtly  parables,  the  sun  travels 
aiDund  the  earth,  and  heaven  is  ca]culat«d  to  be 
mx  miles  off.  '"  Earth  and  water  were  not  created, 
but  self -originated ;  the  evil  one  became  incarnate 
in  Eve;  the  Father  was  the  sufferer  on  the  cross, 
having  left  EUijoh  to  govern  heaven  while  he  came 
m  earth  to  die  "  (J.  H.  Blunt,  DicUmary  of  Sedt, 
Beraiai,  p.  365,  Philadelphia,  1874).  In  1S53-54 
Hug^toD  and  Reeve  were  tried  and  imprisoned 
fw  denying  the  Trinity- 

BiwuocaUirat :  Gonault  the  Wortt  of  Reeve  »ad  Uuggle- 
loD.  td.  J.  BBd  I.  Frost.  Londoa,  1832:  idem,  A  LM  o/ 
Awbr  ant  Orvral  rnda  to  Rrrri  and  «iwnlitpn'>  Worki, 
A.  ISM;  A  Undt^  Aaim'a  of  U>  Wickid  Li/c  s/  .  .  . 
L.  M.,  in  Borltian  SivKfiiany.  voia-  t-,  viii.,  Lnodon, 
lSOS-13:  r™«ocrto«  o/  lA*  Liirrpool  IMrmry  and  /"Ail- 
■■oy^ienf  S«eiftJi.  IfWi-TO.  MiteileloD^B  AtitobioKnphy  ia 
pr^ixcd  to  his  own  Artt  v/Uir  Witnemm,  Itwe. 

KUHLEHBERG,  WILLIAM  AUGUST:  Protec- 
tant Episcopalian  clei^yman,  poet,  and  philan- 
thnqiist;  b.  in  Philadelphia  Sept.  IG,  17!t6;  d.  in 
Kew  York  Apr.  8,  1877.  Hie  great-grandfather  waa 
Beory  Hclchior  Muhlenberg,  his  grandfather  Fred- 
vick  .Augustus  Muhlenberg,  and  hia  father  Ueury 
William  Muhlenbet};,  and  he  was  baptiaed  in  the 
Lutheran  communion,  but  while  a  little  boy  made 
cbcnce  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  He  graduated 
tn>m  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1814, 
and  at  once  entered  on  his  theological  sludics 
tmder  Bishop  White,  by  whom  he  was  ordained 
deacon  in  1S17,  and  whose  Bssistant  he  became  in 
Qirist  Church.  On  Us  ordination  as  priest,  1820, 
he  accepted  a  call  to  the  rectorship  of  St.  James', 
I^acafiter,  Pa.,  where  he  remained  six  years,  and 
where  he  did  much  toward  the  advancement  of 
public  education.  He  occupied  himself  alao  at  this 
time  in  church  hymnody;  wrote  a  Pita  for  Chria- 
&m  Hj/ttaia,  that  was  circulated  at  the  special  Gen- 
cnl  Convention  of  1821,  and  which,  with  other 
measures,  resulted  in  1826  in  the  adoption  of  a 
eoUectioD  dt  hjTnns  prepared  by  a  committee  of 
which  be  woa  the  chief  worker.  His  own  well-known 
hjrmn,  "  I  would  not  live  alway,"  was  written  in 
lancaster  in  1824,  and  first  printed  in  the  Phila^ 
delphia  Epuropal  Rtarrder,  in  182(1.  He  declared 
Ihat  a  myth  had  grown  up  about  his  famous  hymn 
lod  Ihat  it  was  not  written  under  the  depression 
of  a  r\q>UiTed  engagement  of  marriage.  But,  con- 
tiDced  that  it  was  too  gloomy,  he  worked  it  over 
■nd  thus  enlarged  and  "  evangetiicd  "  it  (cf.  the 
publication  mentioned  below). 

He  championed  the  Christianizing  of  education, 
the  union,  in  some  practical  form,  of  the  Evangel- 
ical bodies  of  Christendom,  and  Christian  brother- 
hood a«  esemplifying  itself  in  institutions  of  charity 
sod  beneficence  for  the  poor  and  oppressed.  On 
leaving  Lancroster  in  1826,  he  became  rector  of  St. 
Okoj^'b,  Flushing,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  and  there  opened 
1  vfaool  in  1S2S,  when  he  relinquished  his  charge, 
hi  I83S  he  joineil  Uie  school  to  St.  Paul's  College,  of 
"hicb  he  was  rector  tiU  1846,  when  he  entered  on 
the  pastorate  of  the  Free  Church  of  the  Holy  Com- 
oaDion,  New   Yoric,    the  buiUing  of  which  wait 


erected  by  his  sister,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Rogers.  He  was 
the  originator  of  numerous  important  movements  in 
the  Episcopal  Church  (see  Deaconess,  III.,  :;,  d.  \ 
2),  and  the  methods  he  employed  in  his  schools  be- 
came moat  popidar,  being  widely  applied  in  other 
institutions.  It  was  during  his  ministry  in  this 
church  that  he  enunciated  most  emphatically  those 
"  Evangelical  Catholic  "principles  which  he  believed 
to  be  tbe  true  theory  of  the  Christian  Church,  and 
which  are  signally  expressed  in  The  Muhlenberg 
Memorial  (cf .  Evangeliad  Catholic  Paperi,  New  York, 
IS75).  His  grandest  exemplifications  at  Christisn 
brotherhood  are  tbe  institutions  of  St.  Luke's  Hos- 
pital, New  York,  opened  in  1850,  with  himself  an  itd 
first  pastor  and  superiotendcnt;  and  the  Church 
Village  of  St,  Johnlaiid  on  Long  Isbwd,  incorporated 
in  1870.  '■  The  incomaUon  was  tbe  central  idea  of 
his  theology  and  the  inspiration  of  his  Christian  life 
—brotherhood  in  Christ,  brotherhood  through 
Christ,"  He  never  married,  and,  though  bom  to 
alBuence,  did  not  leave  money  enough  for  his  fuocral- 
He  died  in  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  and  was  buried  at 
St.  Johnlaiid,  His  works  embrace  /  mould  not  live 
aia-ay,  and  Other  Pieeet  (New  York,  1S59;  reissued 
with  The  Story  o/  the  Hymn,  and  a  Brief  AccoutU  of 
.it.  Johnland,  1871);  Evangdictd  SiMcrhoods;  in 
Two  Lrtlers  to  a  Friend  (18G7);  CArisf  awl  the  fliWe; 
not  the  Bible  and  Christ  (1869);  and  bis  Evani/eliad 
Catholic  Papers;  Compiled  by  Anne  Ayrcs  (1875). 
Bihuookapht:  Biapnptiifv  hpve  been  writtea  by  E.  Hat- 
wood  nnd  G.  I>.  WiLiics.  New  York.  1S77;  A.  AynM.  lb. 
laW.  new  bL,  I8»*  ((he  etanriurd);  «iul  W.  W.  Newton, 
Boeloii,  ISOO.  CciTuuJt  aiao  E,  A,  Washburn,  fiarmont  in 
MrmBTiat  ol  W.  A.  MuhlrrU/rrg.  New  York.  187". 
HUIR,  PEARSOK  H'ADAH:  Church  of  Scot- 
land; b.  at  CfWto«Ti  (32  m.  s.w,  of  Dumfries), 
Kirkcudbrigbtehire,  Jan.  26,  1846.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  I'nivcreity  of  GIo^ow,  after  which  he 
was  minister  at  Catrine,  Ayrshire  (1870-72),  Pol- 
mont,  Stirlingshire  (1872-80),  Momingsidc,  Edin- 
burgh (1S80-U6),  and  Gla^ow  Cathedral  (since 
18%);  also  secretary  of  the  Church  Service  Society 
(188S-1907),  By  appointment  of  the  General  As- 
sembly he  was  lecturer  on  pastoral  theology  in  the 
universities  of  St.  Andrews,  Aberdeen,  Glasgow,  and 
Edinbu^h  in  1895-97  and  1902-06.  He  has  written 
Samuel  Rviher/ord  (St.  Giles  Lectures  on  Scottish 
Divines;  Edinburgh,  1882):  The  Ckureh  of  Seot- 
larul:  A  SJtrifA  o/Os  HWory  (1890);  Retigioan  Wn- 
Icm  of  Eitglnml  (1901);  and  Modem  Subatitulee  for 
CArtstianily  (Baird  lecture;  1909);  and  contribul^l 
the  section  on  the  monuments  and  inscriptions  in 
CliisKDw  Cnthedrnl  to  G,  E,  Todd's  Book  of  Glasgow 
CnUiedml,  1898), 

HULBBRG,  JOHAHNES;  Dominican  monk  and 
aniicipdicir  of  the  Reformation;  b.  at  Klein-Basel 
in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century;  d.  in  Maul- 
bronn  in  1414.  He  was  the  son  of  u  cobbler  and  de- 
voted himself  upto  hia  twentieth  yearly  his  father's 
handicraft.  He  then  first  attended  school  and  won 
afterward  entered  (he  Dominican  order.  With  fer- 
vent zeal  he  participated  in  the  efforts  for  the 
reformation  of  his  order  and  won  nuiny  cloisters  tor 
the  reform  movement,  especially  in  South  C'crmany. 
He  soon  became  one  of  tbe  roost  siiccessful  and 
esteemed  public  speakers.     From  1400  be  began, 
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in  Basel,  the  struggle  Bgainst  the 
Bc^uines  (q-v.),  who  found  earneet  defeadera  in  the 
Franciscans.  I-'rom  1405  to  1411,  he  sojoumed  in 
Italy,  and  remained,  after  the  Council  of  Pisa,  under 
the  obedience  of  Gregory  XII.  When  he  returned 
to  Basel  in  1411,  he  sharply  assailed  the  moral 
■horteonuDgs  or  the  clergy  in  his  sermons  and,  in 
a  prophetic  vein,  announced  U)  them  a  great  judg- 
ment. Driven  from  Basel  aa  a  schismatic  and  here- 
tic, he  died,  widely  revered  aa  a  god-sent  prophet. 
Among  his  works,  the  controversial  writings  against 
the  Beguines  are  noteworthy;  these  have  been  pub- 
lished in  part  by  Haupt  (ZKQ,  x.  511  sqq.,  l(tU6; 
ct.  J.  L.  von  Mosheim,  De  Beghardit,  pp.  554  sqq., 
Leip^,  1T90).  H.  Haupt. 

Bibuikiiupht:  C.  WunUaen.  Bather  Chmmct.  pp.  301- 
220.  Duel.  ISHO:  P.  Oshi.  GfKkichU  dcr  .'iladi  .  .  .  Bold, 
iii.  2ft-36.  ib,  1819;  J.  F.  Ilauti,  OaidiirMi:  drr  Univrrti- 
tat  Beiddbm.  i.  240-241,  11.  3ft4  *qq..  Mumheim.  1S63~ 
1804:  K.  Scbider.  Uaailer  Johanna  Sider.  pp.  13.  IM 
w|q,.  Muni,  ISSfi;  Reichert,  in  R.miuehe  Q-uartaUdiriH 
for  AUmwonkimSi,  liv  (1900).  84.  95.  iv  (1901),  128- 
129,  139.  148. 

MULE;  The  hybrid  of  the  a.ia  and  the  nmre, 
in  contrast  with  the  hinny,  the  offspring  of  tlie 
Btollion  and  the  sho-ass.  The  muie,  on  account  of 
its  sure-footed  nesH,  is  more  serviceable  than  the 
horse  in  mountainous  regions,  though  inferior  both 
in  size  and  strength.  Mutes  are  mentioned  in  the 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  records,  as  well  as  in  Homer. 
According  to  the  latter,  they  were  derived  princi- 
pally from  Mysia  and  Paphlagonia  (Iliad,  xxiv.). 
The  Hebrews  obtained  these  animals  from  Togar- 
Biah  (Armenia),  which  was  rich  in  horses,  through 
the  Pheniciana  (Esek.  xxvii,  14),  They  were  also 
imported  into  Aa^ria.  Among  the  Hebrews  they 
are  first  named  in  David's  time  aa  saddle  animals 
of  the  kings  and  princes  (It  Sam.  xiii.  29;  J  Kings 
f.  33),  and  as  beasts  of  burden  (I  Chron.  xii.  40). 
It  is  evident  that  at  this  period  they  were  some- 
what rare;  only  later  did  their  wie  become  more 
general  (I  Kings  xviii.  5;  Zech.  xiv.  15).  They  were 
Bent  to  Solomon  as  tribute  from  conquered  peoples 
(I  Kings  K.  25;  11  Chron.  ix.  24).  Whether  the 
Hebrews  themselves  raised  these  animals  in  ancient 
times  is  not  known;  in  the  lat«r  legislation  (Lev. 
xix.  19)  this  is  forbidden.  The  law  was,  however, 
evaded  by  breeding  the  animals  outside  the  land. 
Sennacherib  carried  off  a  great  number  of  mules, 
BBsea,  and  horses  as  booty  (according  to  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  famous  cylinder  of  this  king,  iil.  IS  sqq.); 
the  returning  exiles  brought  back  a  considerable 
number  of  mules  with  them,  although  the  number 
of  horses  was  three  times  as  great  (Ezra  ii.  66;  Neh. 
vii.  CS).  I.  Benzinorr. 

BlBUoaRAPHT:    V.  Hehn,    KvUinvJIaitn    und   S'awUifl'^, 

cd.  U.  Srhrsder,  Berlin.  1902:    F.  Viitouroui.  OWwBMire 

de  la  Bible,  (um.   xxtHii.,  cols.   I3.1S-133S,  Parig,   1906; 

DB.  lii.  456:   EB,  ili.  3224-25;  JS.  ix.  la^. 

HnLFORD.  ELISHA:  Episcopalian;  b.  at 
Montrose,  Susquehanna  County,  Pa.,  Nov.  19,  1833; 
d.  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Dec.  9,  1«S.^,  He  grail- 
uatfd  from  Yale  College  1SB5:  studied  theology 
At  I'nion  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  at 
Andover,  Mass.,  and  in  Hullc  and  Heidelberg,  Ger- 
niany;  woe  ordained  deacon  IK.')9,  and  priest  IR62; 
bad  charges  at  Darien,  Conn  ,  I8GI ;   South  Orange, 


N.  J-,  1861-S4;  FriendsviUe,  Penn.,  1877-81.  From 
ISG4  to  1877  he  resided  without  charge  at  Mont- 
rose, Pa.;  after  1881  he  lived  at  Cambridge,  where 
he  lectured  on  apologetics  in  the  Episcopal  Divinity 
School.  Dr.  Mulford  was  in  sj'mpathy  with  the 
theological  sentiments  expressed  by  the  schotd  of 
Coleridge  and  Frederick  Deniaon  Maurice,  and  stood 
for  the  union  of  the  utmost  liberty  of  pbiloeophie 
thought  in  Uic  treatment  of  Chriatian  dogmas.  He 
was  also  under  the  influence  of  Richard  Rothe,  and 
was  in  accord  with  the  realism  of  Hegel.  He  viote 
The  Nation,  the  FoundalUm  of  Civil  Order  and  Po- 
litical Life  in  the  United  SCatet  (New  York,  1870,  and 
often);  and  The  Republic,  of  God,  an  InxHtuU  of 
Theology  (Boston,  1881,  and  often). 

MULLENS,   JOSEPH:     English  Congregational- 

ist  missionary;  b.  in  London  Sept.  2,  1820;  d.  at 
Chacombc,  near  Mpwapwa  (200  m.  w.  of  Zaniibar), 
German  East  Africa,  July  10,  1879.  He  graduated 
from  London  Univeraity  in  1841;  in  1842  he  offered 
liimself  to  the  London  Missionaiy  Society,  and,  after 
beini;  oMained,  sailed  for  India,  where  he  began 
worK  at  Bbowanipore,  and  was  pastor  of  the  native 
church  there,  1846-58.  While  there  he  gathered 
statistics  of  the  missions  in  India  and  Ceylon.  Re- 
turning to  England  in  1858,  he  was  prominent  as 
secretary  of  the  Liverpool  Missionary  Conference 
in  1800;  in  1865  he  became  joint  foreign  secretary 
and  in  18I>S  sole  foreign  secretary  of  the  LtHidon 
Missionary  Society;  in  1870  he  was  present  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Boonl  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Miasiona;  and  he  apent  the 
year  of  1873  in  a  visit  to  Madagascar  in  the  int«reet 
of  misaionaiy  work.  He  waa  acUve  in  securing  the 
convention  of  the  Mildmay  Conference,  London, 
1878.  His  last  great  desire  was  to  eatablish  on  a 
permanent  baws  the  missions  of  the  London  Society 
in  Ujiji,  Africa,  and  in  this  interest  he  accompanied 
several  missionaries  to  Africa.  Starting  from  Zan- 
zibar he  got  no  farlher  than  Mpwapwa.  Hia  Btat«»- 
manlike  and  administrative  abilities  enabled  him  to 
perform  wonders  tor  the  efficiency  of  the  l.,ondoa 
Missionary  Society.  His  writings  embrace  VetJoit- 
tism,  Brakminiam,  and  Christianity  Examined  and 
Compared.  A  Priie  E»»ay  (Calcutta,  1852);  Mia- 
siona  in  South  India  Viaiieii  and  Dfacribed  (London, 
1854);  The  Religioua  Atperta  of  Hindu  Phitosophj/ 
Staled  and  Diwusscd.  A  Prize  Emay  (1860);  A 
Brief  Ret^ew  of  Ten  Years'  Mistionary  Labor  in 
India  between  18SS  and  1861.  Prepared  from  Local 
Reports  and  OrigiruU  Letters  (1863);  London  and 
Calcutta  Compared  in  their  Hcathcni*m,  their  Privi- 
leges and  their  Prospects  (1868);  and  Tioehv  Months 
in  Madagascar  (1875). 

BmiJoaiLAFHi:   DNB.  ixiii.  276-277;   London  UUnonart 
Hodtty  ChnmMe.  Oct..  1879. 


Fn 

eilucation  at  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
Ipge  of  Texas  (1876-79),  the  Southern  Baptist  Theo- 
logical Seminary  (graduated  1885),  and  at  Johns 
?Iopkina  I'liivcrstty,  Baltimore,  Md.;  was  pastor  at 
Harrodaburg,  Ky.  (1885-88),  of  the  Lee  Street  Bop- 
list  Church,  Baltimore  (1888-95);  corresponding 
secretary  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Board  of  the  South- 
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era  Baptkt  Convention  (1S95-96);  pastor  of  the 
First  Church,  Newton,  Mass.  (1896-99);  baa  been 
pRoident  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Theolo^iil  Scm- 
inaiy  and  professor  of  theology  anee  1899;  and  is 
president  of  the  Baptist  Youiig  People's  I'niun  of 
America.  He  is  the  author  of  Why  U  ChrialianUy 
True  f  (Chicago,  1905);  and  Axioms  of  Rdigian:  a 
New  IjiUrprttalion  o/ihe  Baptitl  Faith  (Philadelphia, 
1908). 
MDLOT,  mii'ao',  RENE,  MULOTISTS.  See  Holt 

GBOST,  ObDEBS  and  (.'ONGREGATIO.VB  OF  THB,    U,  2. 

HDHGER,  THEODORE  THORNTOIT:  Con- 
gregationalist;  b.  at  Bainbrtdge,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  5, 
1830;  d.  at  New  Haven  Jan.  U,  1910.  He  waa 
graduated  from  Yale  Coil^e  (A.B.,  1851)  and  Yale 
Divinity  School  (1855),  aft«r  which  he  held  paslor- 
ilea  &t  Don:beat«r,  Mass.  (1856-60),  Havcrlull, 
Hub.  (1862-70),  Lawrence,  Mass.  (1870-75),  San 
Joi«,  Cal.  (1875-76).  North  Adams,  Mass.  (1876- 
1SS5),  and  the  United  Church,  New  Haven,  Conu. 
(&ft«rlSS5;  after  1891  paator  emeritus).  He  wrote: 
On  Vie  Threshold  (Boston,  1881);  The  Freedom  of 
F(nU(18S3);  Lampg  and  Paiha  {1885);  The  ApjKat 
10  Life  (1887);  Character  ikrougk  Inspiration  (New 
Yoii,  1897);  Horace  BushneU,  Preaclier  and  Theo- 
logian (Boston,  1899);  and  Esiaysfor  the  Day  (ISMM). 
HDBGO,  SAIHT.  See  KeNTloeBN,  Saikt. 
MDWIIU,  SAIHT.  See  Finta-v,  Saint. 
MDRATORI,  mu"ra"t6'ri,  LUDOVICO  AMTO- 
nO:  Italian  Roman  Catholic  historian;  b.  at  Vig- 
nola  (50  m.  n.n.w.  of  Florence)  Oct.  21,  1672;  d. 
at  Modena  Jan.  23,  1750.  He  studied  theology, 
pbiioaophy,  and  law  at  Modena,  and  in  1605  was  ut- 
tarhed  to  the  Ambrodon  Library  at  Milan.  In  1700 
be  waa  recalled  to  Modena  aa  archivist  and  libra- 
rian, where  be  spent  the  remainder  of  his  Ufe,  being 
also  provost  of  Santa  Uaria  della  Fomposa.  The 
leeulta  o(  his  activity  at  Milan  were  hia  Anccdota  ex 
Ambrotianit  bibliothcciE  codicibus  (4  vols.,  Milan  and 
Padua,  1697-1713)  and  A-necdola  Graca  (Padua, 
1709).  Het«  he  discovered  the  famous  Muratorian 
Canon  (q.v.).  The  controverfy  which  broke  out  in 
1708  between  the  emperor  and  the  pope  over  the 
etate  aod  territory  of  Comacchio,  in  which  Muruton 
waa  called  to  defend  the  house  of  E^te  against  the 
papal  claims,  led  to  his  first  greot  historical  work, 
the  AntidtiJd  Estenai  ed  Italiane  (2  vols.,  Modena, 
1717-10).  He  then  proceeded  to  an  exhaustive 
eoUection  of  material  for  a  history  of  Italy  from 
the  6fth  to  the  sixteenth  centmy.  The  results  were 
his  Rentm  lUdtcarum  acriptorea  ab  anno  600-1500 
(28  vols.,  Milan,  1723-51),  eupplemented  by  hia 
Antiqititalea  Italics  medii  am  (fl  vols.,  1738-12; 
Italian  transl.  by  the  author,  Diaaertazioni  topra 
U  antiehiid  italiane,  3  vols.,  175!)  and  his  Noiiia 
Iheiaitrua  veterum  inaariptionum  (4  vols.,  1739-13). 
Tlie  material  thus  obtained  was  summarized  in  a 
■iiaple  deacription  of  facte  in  rigid  chronological 
order  from  the  beginning  of  tlie  Christian  era  to 
17^9,  the  work  being  entitled  Annali  d'llalia  (12 
toIs.,    1744-49).      Here,  too,   belongs   hb   Lilurgia 

Somana  rWus  Iria  aacrameidaTia  compUctena  (1748). 
The  remaining  works  of  Muratori,  many  of  them 

imrjfF  [Mun iiion vma,  were  devoted  either  to  literature, 


philosophy,  jurisprudence,  or  theology.  To  the 
firat  claaa  belong  bis  Delia  perfeita  poena  italiana 
(2  vols.,  1706)  and  RejUiseioni  aopra  il  buon  guito 
inlomo  U  mricme  e  le  arli  (1708);  to  the  second  hia 
Delia  CaritJi  criitiana  (1723),  FUosofia  morale  ea~ 
poela  (1735),  Delle  forze  ilrll'intrndimcnto  umano 
(1745),  and  Delia  fona  della  fantasia  (1745);  and 
to  the  third  his  Gooemo  della  petle  poliliro,  medico 
ed  cceleaiasiieo  (1714),  Deftlii  della  giuriapT^enxa 
(nil),  and  Delia  pubUieafelialHn49).  His  the- 
ological writings  roused  much  controversy,  espe- 
cially by  his  attacks  on  the  Jesuit  favoring  of  vows 
in  Sicily  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  the  Inunaculat« 
Co[iceptioD  even  at  the  risk  of  life,  and  by  hta 
criticituns  of  certain  ecclesiastical  proceedings,  par- 
ticularly the  ejccea-iive  honor  of  the  saints  and  the 
great  number  of  holidays.  To  this  class  belong  his 
De  ingeniorum  modemtione  in  religionia  negolio 
(Paris,  1714;  under  the  pseudonym  of  t.aniindo 
Pritanio);  De  supemtilione  vita/ida  aive  censura  voH 
aanf/uinarii  (1740;  under  the  pseudonym  of  An- 
tonius  Lampridius) ;  the  pseudonymoua  Ferdinandi 
Valdeaii  epiatola  (1743),  and  Della  regolata  diwi- 
tione  de'  criatianx  (1747;  under  the  pseudonym  of 
Lamindo  Pritanio).  The  latter  class  of  writings 
exposed  Muratori  to  the  attacks  of  hia  enemies  and 
rivals.  Mura  tori's  voluminous  correspondence, 
hitherto  either  scattered  in  various  publications  or 
still  only  in  manuscript,  was  edited  by  M.  Campori 
in  his  Epiatolario  di  L.  A.  Muratori  (Modena,  lilOl 
sqc).).  (G.  LaUBUAKNt.) 

BiBUOfliuPHi:  AMOUnta  of  hia  lifo  ware  wrillcn  by  O.  F. 
t«oL>  HuTBtori.  Naples.  17S8;  Had  by  A.  Fubroiuua,  in 
Vila  naiorum,  i.  89-381,  18  vols.,  Piis.  1778-99.  Con- 
ftult  tuither:  A.  vod  Reumoat.  Bfitrtot  fur  iialisniaeheH 
Gtiel'whU.  iii.  ■i\&'3.7a.  S  vola.,  Derlin.  1S93-S7:  M.  Uui- 
dau,  OttdachlB  dur  UatUniKhen  Ullcrattir,  Beriin,  1899. 

MURATORIAH,  ma'rfl'to'ri-an,  CABOH. 

I.  nncriptioa.  (hispda  bdcI  AeU  (1  1). 

II.  Flaiw.  Dute.  Bod  Author-  Piiiilme  EpiiUn  (t  2). 

■hip.  Othel  WriUagB  [{  3). 

III.  ConMnlii.  IV.  Ruling  Idea*. 

I.  Description:  The  Muratorian  Canon  is  an  early 
manuscript  fragment  of  importance  for  the  histoty 
of  the  New-Testament  canon.  The  manuscript  upon 
which  until  lately  knowledge  of  the  content*  of  this 
canon  rested  entirely  and  still  rests  almost  wholly 
is  a  miscellany  carelessly  .put  together,  beginning 
with  an  excerpt  from  Eucherius.  [This  was  dis- 
covered by  Muratori  in  the  Ambrosinn  Library  at 
Milan,  and  published  by  him  in  AtUiquilatea  llrdica, 
Milan,  1740.)  What  immediately  preceded  the 
Canon  is  unknown,  as  seven  quaternions  just  be- 
fore its  abrupt  opening  arc  lost.  After  it  comes,  on 
tlie  pftnip  leaf,  a  part  of  Ambrose  on  Abraham, 
which  ia  immediately  repeated.  This  proceeding, 
together  with  the  notable  variations  between  the 
two  copies,  sufficiently  indicates  the  carelessness  of 
the  copyist,  and  shows  that  the  frequent  ortho- 
graphical mistakes  are  his  and  not  those  of  the 
original  author.  This  ia  shown  even  more  clearly 
by  the  recent  discovery  of  some  bita  of  the  Mura- 
torian Canon  in  four  eleventh-  or  tweifth-century 
Latin  manuscripts  of  Paul's  epistles  at  Mont*  Cas- 
sino.  The  compiler  of  the  prologue  in  which  these 
occur  can  not  have  used  the  Milan  manuscript,  aa  is 
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Bhown  by  many  detaib;  and  the  fact  that  he  worked 
from  an  independent  source  not  only  demonstrates 
that  the  poor  Latin  of  the  Milan  te?rt  is  not  that  of 
the  original  author,  but  increases  confidence  in 
the  substantial  fidelity  of  the  text  as  we  have  it. 
r>ut  even  after  a  collation  of  the  newly  found  ex- 
tracts, there  are  still  questions  which  can  be  solved 
only  by  conjecture.  The  most  important  of  the 
hypotheses  naturally  formed  is  that  the  fragment 
is  a  translation  of  a  Greek  original.  This  was  early 
suggested  by  Muratori  and  S.  de  Magistris,  both  of 
whom  assigned  its  original  composition  to  a  Greek- 
writing  author — the  former  to  Caius  of  Rome  and 
the  latter  to  Papias;  and  the  theory,  supported  in 
recent  days  by  Hofmann,  Tregelles,  Westcott, 
Salmon,  and  Kuhn,  is  now  the  prevalent  though  not 
the  universal  one. 

n.  Place,  Date,  and  Authorship:  The  designa- 
tion of  Rome  not  only  as  urbs  Roma  in  1.  76  but  as 
urbt  alone  in  1.  38  indicates  a  western  origin;  and 
BO  (assuming  the  substantial  completeness  of  the 
text)  does  the  fact  that  James  and  Hebrews  are 
not  even  mentioned.  The  circumstantial  solem- 
nity with  which  the  position  of  Pius  at  the  time  of 
the  writing  of  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas  is  described 
is  intelligible  only  if  the  author  was  writing,  not 
indeed  in  Rome  for  Romans,  but  in  or  for  a  western 
church  in  some  way  connected  with  Rome.  The 
date  rests  largely  on  the  sentence  already  referred 
to  (73  sqq.) :  "  The  Pastor  [i.e.  Shepherd],  more- 
over, did  Hermas  write  very  recently  in  our  times 
in  the  city  of  Rome,  while  his  brother  bishop  Pius 
sat  in  the  chair  of  the  church  of  Rome  "  (ANF, 
V.  604).  If  the  words  "  very  recently,"  by  con- 
trast with  the  epoch  of  the  prophets  and  apostles, 
would  allow  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  time  be- 
tween the  writing  of  the  Shepherd  and  that  of  this 
document,  "in  our  times"  is  conclusive  for  the 
birth  of  the  author  before  the  death  of  Pius 
(not  later  than  Easter,  154).  The  author  took 
a  lively  personal  interest  in  the  position  of  the 
Shepherd  in  public  worship;  and  this  was  not  a 
question  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  but  one 
vigorously  discussed  in  the  west  about  200.  The 
earlier  date  assigned  by  some,  about  170  or  180,  is 
improbable,  if  only  because  the  wTiter  speaks  as 
a  member  of  the  Catholic  Church  which  has  defi- 
nitely cast  out  not  merely  the  parties  of  Valen- 
tinus,  Basilides,  and  Marcion,  but  Montanism  as 
well;  and  this  was  first  true  in  Rome  about  195, 
in  Carthage  not  till  after  203.  The  apologetic  tone 
in  which  he  speaks  of  John's  Gospel  and  epistles 
implies  that  he  was  aware  of  the  attacks  made 
upon  the  Johannine  waitings  by  the  Alogi,  while 
he  seems  to  know  nothing  of  that  of  Caius,  directed 
against  the  Apocalypse  alone.  This  question  and 
that  of  the  relation  of  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  to 
the  canon  were  closely  connected  ^ith  the  Mon- 
tanist  movement  and  the  discussion  stirred  up  by 
it  in  regard  to  discipline  and  to  the  place  of  proph- 
ecy in  the  Church.  If  the  document  was  written 
within  the  region  of  Roman  influence,  it  can  scarcely 
have  been  written  before  200-210.  This  excludes 
several  suggested  names  for  the  author,  such  as 
Papias  and  Hegcsippus.  Caius  is  excluded  by  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  bitter  opponent  of  the  Apoca- 


lypse, which  is  mentioned  with  reverence  in  the 
Fragment  as  a  woric  of  the  apostle.  More  plaua- 
ble  than  this  is  lightfoot's  suggestion  of  Hippolytus; 
but  against  it  are  (1)  the  author's  total  silence  as 
to  Hebrews,  in  which  Hippolytus  was  much  in- 
terested; (2)  the  opinion  that  the  Apocalypse  was 
written  before  the  Pauline  epistles^  while  Hippo- 
lytus apparently  held,  as  did  Irenaeus,  that  it  was 
written  under  Domitian;  and  (3)  the  education 
possessed  by  the  author,  which  is  not  that  of  Hip- 
polytus. For  the  present,  then,  all  that  can  be 
said  is  that  a  member  of  ihe  Roman  church,  or  of 
some  Catholic  community  not  far  from  Rome,  wrote 
in  Greek  about  200-210  a  synopsis  of  the  writings 
recognized  as  belonging  to  the  New  Testament  in 
his  part  of  the  Church.  As  the  beginning  of  the 
Milan  manuscript  is  missing,  it  is  not  known  what 
sort  of  a  work  that  was  from  which  the  compiler 
took  what  exists,  or  whether  a  similar  survey  of 
the  Old  Testament  preceded  it.  To  judge  from 
internal  evidence,  the  Latin  version  can  hardly  have 
been  made  before  350,  possibly  not  till  the  fourth 
century. 

IIL  Contents:  This  docimient  is  not  a  canon  in 
the  original  sense  of  the  word,  a  mere  catalogue 
of  titles,  but  is  a  survey  of  the  entire  New  Testament, 
with  historical  information  and  theological  reflec- 
tions appended. 

Although  the  description  of  only  the  third  and 

fourth  Gospels  is  complete  and  only  a  line  of  what 

went  before  has  been  preserved,  it  is 

I.  Gospels  generally  admitted  that  Matthew  and 

and  Acts.  Mark  had  been  discussed.  Of  uncanoni- 
cal  gospels,  such  as  were  mentioned  by 
Irensus  and  Origen  in  similar  contexts,  nothing  is 
heard.  The  exclusive  validity  of  our  four  Gospels 
for  the  author  and  his  environment  is  perfectly 
apparent.  The  apologetic  way,  however,  in  which 
he  speaks  of  the  agreement  of  these  four  in  all  es- 
sentials, and  the  fact  that  this  comes  inmiediately 
after  the  account  of  the  origin  of  the  fourth  and  is 
followed  at  once  by  a  defense  of  John's  assertion 
of  his  own  credibility  in  I  John  i.  1-4,  show  that 
this  whole  passage  is  a  reply  to  the  position  of  the 
Alogi  towajxi  the  Johannine  writings.  Both  here 
and  in  what  is  said  about  Mark  and  Luke,  the  rela- 
tion of  the  evangelist  to  the  facts  he  relates  is  em- 
phasized. If  the  word  beginning  the  first  line  is 
completed  in  the  most  probable  way,  the  author 
says  that  Mark  was  not  an  eye-witness  of  all  to 
which  he  testifies,  but  wrote  his  Gospel  on  the  tes- 
timony of  one  or  more  who  were,  though  some  of  the 
facts  had  come  within  his  own  experience.  Of 
Luke  it  is  said  without  qualification  that  he  was 
not  an  eye-witness  but  dependent  like  any  other 
historical  wTiter  on  his  investigations.  Outside  of 
his  designation  as  a  physician  from  Col.  iv.  14,  all 
that  is  said  of  him  seems  to  be  taken  from  the  in- 
troduction to  his  Gospel.  A  brief  but  graphic  de- 
scription of  the  origin  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  given 
in  lines  9-16,  intelligible  only  as  an  excerpt  from  a 
longer  account,  and  probably  to  be  traced  back  ta 
the  Gnostic  Leucius.  In  lines  34-39  the  author 
goes  on  to  the  Acts,  mentioning  for  the  first  time  the 
address  to  Theophilus,  but  quoting  it  from  Luke, 
not  from  Acts.    The  inference  that  Luke  meant 
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to  assert  his  own  personal  knowledge  of  the  facts 
recalls  that  the  version  of  the  Acts  prevalent  in  the 
west  until  the  time  of  Jerome  had  the  first  personal 
pronoun  from  xi.  27  on,  instead  of  from  xvi.  10; 
Uiis  favored  the  exaggerated  idea,  met  in  Irenseus 
aid  elsewhere,  that  Luke  narrated  in  the  Acts  only 
what  he  had  himself  been  concerned  in.  This 
would  explain  the  now  generally  accepted  reading 
of  lines  37,  38,  according  to  which  Luke  accounts  for 
closing  his  narrative  before  the  martyrdom  of 
Peter  and  the  departing  of  Paul  from  Rome  on  his 
Spanish  journey,  both  of  which  events  occurred, 
according  to  the  author,  before  the  writing  of  the 
Acts. 

The  Pauline  epistles  are  treated  (lines  39-68)  in 

the  following  order  of  those  addressed  to  churches: 

I  and  II  Cor.,  Eph.,  Phil.,  Col.,  Gal., 

2.  Pauline  I  and  II  Thess.,  Rom.  This  order 
Episdes.  the  author  considers  to  represent  that 
of  their  composition;  its  beginning 
and  end  are  nearly  those  of  Tertullian's  list,  and 
there  may  be  indications  of  the  same  order  both 
in  Clement  of  Rome  and  in  the  East.  After  dis- 
cussing these  epistles,  addressed  (like  John^s  ad- 
monitions in  Revelation)  to  seven  churches,  as 
typifying  or  symbolizing  the  universal  Church,  he 
proceeds  to  the  letters  addressed  to  individuals, 
asserting  their  reception  by  the  Catholic  Church. 
Tlien  he  mentions  two  epistles  written  in  the  name 
of  Paul  after  the  rise  of  the  heresy  of  Marcion,  those 
to  the  Laodiceans  and  the  Alexandrians.  The  exist- 
ence of  the  former,  which  is  found  in  many  Latin 
scriptural  manuscripts,  is  attested  by  Priscilllan, 
Philaster,  and  Jerome,  by  a  Liber  de  divinia  scrip- 
turi8f  wrongly  ascribed  to  Augustine,  yet  of  the 
fourth  century,  and  by  some  ancient  prologues  to  the 
Pauline  epistles;  in  the  East  the  evidence  for  it 
runs  from  370  to  800.  That  its  composition  can  not 
be  dated  as  late  as  the  period  covered  by  these 
authors  and  dates  is  clear  enough;  it  is  out  of  the 
question  that  about  380,  when  the  proceeedings  for 
a  definite  settlement  of  Uie  canon  had  gone  far  both 
in  East  and  West,  a  new  Pauline  epistle  should 
have  found  its  way  into  the  Bible.  At  this  very 
time  Jerome  sa/s  it  was  *'  rejected  by  all '';  and 
that  this  is  not  hyperbole  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
in  his  discussion  of  the  canon  Eusebius  never  once 
mentions  it.  Its  inclusion  in  some  western  Bibles 
I  of  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  can  only  be  the 
bdated  influence  of  a  far-distant  past;  and  to 
such  a  past  belongs  the  protest  of  the  Fragment. 
It  is  also  now  generally  believed  that  an  apocry- 
phal epistle  of  John  which  is  first  cited  about  370 
by  Optatus  was  included  in  the  "  Acts  of  John  "  of 
Leucius,  written  160-70.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
like  this  and  III  Cor.  the  epistle  to  the  Laodiceans 
and  that  to  the  Alexandrians  (not  now  extant) 
formed  part  of  widely  circulated  legends  of  the 
apostles  in  the  second  century. 

Under  the  head  of  other  writings  recognized  in 
the  Catholic  Church  (lines  68-73)  there  is  first  an 
assertion  of  the  canonicity  of  Jude  and  two  epistles 
of  John.  There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to 
whether  this  means  the  first  and  second  or  the 
second  and  third.  It  is  probable,  according  to  the 
modem  reading  of  the  text,  that  the  author  men- 


tions two  letters  designated  as  those  of  John  in 
their  traditional  titles,  without  deciding  the  ques- 
tion whether  John  really  wrote  them. 
3.  Other    These   can   only  be   the   second   and 
Writings,    third,    whose     writer    calls     himself 
merely  "  the  elder."    Having  already 
treated    the  first,    though   only    incidentally,    in 
connection  with    the    Fourth    Gospel,  and   there 
declared  his  unquestioning  belief  in  its  Johannine 
origin  (lines  26-34),  the  author  felt  able  here  to 
confine  himself  to  the  two  smaller  letters.     Next 
follows  a   remarkable  mention  of   the   "  Wisdom 
written  by  the  friends  of  Solomon  in  his  honor," 
which  is  rendered  more  intelligible   by  the  conjec- 
ture of  Tregelles  that  the  translator  had  before  him 
a  Greek  phrase  which  attributed  the  book  of  Wis- 
dom to  Philo,  according  to  a  wide-spread  western 
tradition,  and  made  hypo  phili^  out  of  hypo  PhU- 
dno8.     The  book  was  naturally  mentioned  next  to 
the  epistles  of  John,  because  like  them  it  was  read 
in  the  Church  in  spite  of  the  incorrectness  or  doubt- 
fulness of  ite  usual  title.    The  words  which  close 
this   section    are    not   susceptible   of    a   rational 
explanation  as  they  stand,    "  We  receive  also  the 
Apocalypse  of  John  and  that  of  Peter  only,  although 
some  of  us  will  not  have  [them,  or,  the  latter]  read 
in  church"  [ANF.  v.  604].      Even  the  mention 
and  still  more  the  recognition  of  an  Apocalypse 
of  Peter  in  the  West  is  inconceivable  in  the  light 
of  the  fact  that  not  a  single  quotation  from  the 
oldest  western  writers  can  be  adduced  to  show  their 
knowledge  of  it;  and  it  is  equally  difficult  to  account 
for  the  failure  to  mention  at  least  I  Peter  in  a  work 
of  this  kind.    The  most  probable  hypothesis  is  that 
of  the  loss  of  a  few  words,  perhaps  of  a  line,  in  which 
I  Peter  and  the  Apocalypse  of  John  were  named  as 
received,  and    II  Peter  as    objected  to  by  some 
members  of  the  church.    The  Shepherd  of  Hermas 
is  discussed  in  lines  73-80,  with  the  assertion  that 
it  should  never  be  read  in  divine  service  on  a  foot- 
ing with  the  prophete  and  apostles,  while  the  duty 
of  reading  it  elsewhere  (presumably  in  small,  in- 
formal gatherings  or  in  catechetical  instruction) 
is   insisted   on.    The   subsequent   history   of   the 
Shepherd  corresponds  to  the  position  of  compro- 
mise here  adopted.    The  Fragment  closes  with  the 
rejection  of  certain  ^Titings  which  are  in  use  among 
heretical  parties  (lines  81-85).     In  these  lines  the 
corruption  of  the  text  and  perhaps  the  defecte  of 
the  translation  reach  their  height,  so  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  satisfactory  text  is  almost  hopeless. 
The  mention  of  Valentinus  is  intelligible,  for  his 
school  had  a  special  *'  True  Gospel  "  besides  the 
canonical  ones;  Basilides  also  gave  out  a  gospel  of 
his  own,  and  used  all  sorts  of  Apocryphal  writings. 
The  most  obscure  point  is  the  connection  of  the 
name  of  Marcion  with  "  a  new  book  of  psalms." 

IV.  Ruling  Ideas:  The  tone  of  the  whole  treatise 
is  not  that  of  legislation  but  of  explanatory  state- 
ment of  an  established  condition  of  things,  with 
only  a  single  instance  of  difference  of  opinion 
among  members  of  the  Catholic  Church.  There 
is  no  difference  in  authority  between  the  Old  Tes- 
tament (**the  prophets")  and  the  New  ("the 
apostles  " ).  The  only  distinction  is  that  the  number 
of  the  former  class  is  fixed,  while  that  of  the  latter 
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ia  Btill  U)  Home  extent  open.  II  Fcler  ia  still  dis- 
cussed; tlipre  are  apparently  some  in  the  church 
-who  regarded  the  epbtlcs  to  the  Laodiceuns  and 
AleKandriana  as  on  a  footing  with  the  otheru;  and 
the  proceedings  in  regard  to  the  Shepherd  had 
■hown  that  some  had  been  inclined  sliortly  before 
to  admit  it  into  the  cat^ory  of  Scripture.  Apart 
from  these  points,  however,  the  Nevf  Testament  is 
regarded  as  definitely  made  up  of  the  four  Gospels, 
the  Acts,  thirt«en  epistles  of  Paul,  the  Apocalypse 
of  John,  probably  three  epistles  of  hia,  Judc,  and 
probably  I  Peler,  while  the  oppoBition  (ji  another 
of  Peter's  writings  wua  not  yet  alenced.  The 
decision  in  regard  to  the  Shepherd  is  the  first  clearly 
proved  step  in  the  differentbtion  between  the 
Holy  Scriptures  and  a.  class  of  books  which  did 
not  stand  on  the  name  plane,  though  they  were 
commended  as  edifying.  When,  how,  and  by  whom 
the  canon  as  he  received  It  was  established  the 
author  does  not  say,  nor  (toea  he  display  any  hiS' 
torical  knowledge  of  the  process  and  tlie  gjounds 
DO  which  the  decision  was  made.         (T.  Zarn.) 
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Further,  an  epistle  of  Jude  and  two  beiuing  the  name  of 

John   ore   counted   among   the  Catholic   [Epistl«l  ■ :    and 

Wisdom,  written  by  the  friiKda  of  Solomon  in  hia  honor. 

We  receive  the  Bpoostypaes  of  Julm  and  Peter  only,  which 
[latter]  some  of  us  do  not  wish  to  be  read  in  chunh.  But 
Herman  wrote  the  ShephoTtt  in  the  city  of  Rome  most  n- 
cently  ia  our  own  times  while  his  brother  bishop.  Piua,  mtf 
oceupymg  the  chair  of  the  church  of  Rome;  and  so  indeed 
it  ought  (o  be  read;  but  that  it  be  nude  public  to  the  petK 
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iOK  at  all.  Those  also  who  wrote  the  new  book  of  psalms 
for  Horcian,  together  with  Basitldes  who  founded  the  Aaaa 
t^tapbrygiaoa  (T)  ,  .  . 
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in  ZKO.  lii.  566-59(1:  T.  Zabn.  QtKhiMe  da  nevmlancfK- 
tidim  Kamnui,  li,  1007,  Ldpsic,  ISai:  E,  Freuscben.  Aua- 
Iteia,  pp.  ix.,  12S-137,  Frdburg,  II 
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MURDOCK,  JAMES:  American  scholar;  b. 
in  Westbrook,  Conn,,  Feb.  16,  1776;  d.  in  ColiimbuB, 
Miss.,  Aug.  10,  185G.  He  was  graduated  from 
Yale  &)llege,  1797;  eptered  the  Congregational 
mtniHtry;  waa  pastor  in  Princeton,  Maiis.,  1802-lS; 
profesaor  of  ancient  languages  in  the  Univeraity 
of  Vermont,  1815-19;  professor  ot  sacred  rhetoric 
and  eccieaiaaticol  history  in  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  1819-2S;  retired  to  New  Haven,  and 
from  then  till  his  death  devoted  himself  exclu- 
sively to  the  study  of  church  history,  orieotalia, 
and  philosophy.  The  principal  fruits  of  this  learned 
leisure  are  a  translation  from  the  German  of  Htlii- 
acher'B  Eletnentt  of  Dogmatic  Hielory  (New  Haven, 
1830);  a  translation  from  the  Latin  of  Moaheim's 
Institutes  of  EccUeiatiicai  History  (New  Haven, 
1S,']2);   a  translation  of  Mosheim's  CtminifTiIariat  on 


■  The  Lalimty  of  thia  h 


makes  it  untranslatable; 
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the  Affairt  0/  Ife  Christiana  btfme  llie  Time  of  Con. 
^antiat  the  Greol  (2  vols.,  New  York,  1851-52); 
The  SeiB  Tetlament:  a  liierai  Trandation  from  the 
Sj/riae  Pegkito  Verrion  (1S52).  He  also  edited,  with 
preface  and  notea,  Milman'a  Hiilonj  0/  Christianitt/ 
'IMD,  and  wrote  The  Nature  of  the  AUmenienl 
(Andover,  1823);  and  SktUhes  of  Modem  Phiioeo- 
jhif,  eapeeiaJly  among  the  Oermana  (Hartford,  IS42). 

HinUIER,  THOMAS:  German  Catholic  priest 
and  poet;  b.  at  Oberehnlieim  (15  m,  a.w.  of  Stras- 
burg)  probably  Dec.  24,  1475;  d.  there  Aug.  23, 
1537.  He  entered  the  Franciscan  order  ut  Strua- 
burg  1490;  was  ordajced  priest  in  1494;  studied 
tfaeolog}'  at  Paris,  Ian  ut  Freiburg,  and  philosophy, 
libilology,  and  mathematics  at  Cracow,  1-195-1 5(M), 
taking  his  doctorate  some  time  before  1509.  About 
1500  or  1501  Mumer  Is  said  to  have  lived  at  Soto- 
thuTQ  in  order  to  become  tumiliar  with  the  Swiss 
monasteries.  In  1502  he  returned  to  Strasburg. 
Be  attempted  at  Cracow  and  other  places  to  teach 
kigic  and  even  jurisprudence  by  means  of  charts, 
ChartUudiKm  LogictE  (Cracow,  1507)  and  Charti- 
buJuim  IruHinie  Summarie  (1518).  In  1508  ho 
■W9B  at  Strasburg,  where  he  was  attacked  by  Ulrich 
ZaaiuB  on  account  of  his  humanistic  leanings. 
UuiDer,  OD  the  other  hand,  maintained  that  the 
study  of  ancient  literature  was  not  incompatible 
witb  a  pious  and  cbaste  life  and  that  contact  n'ith 
the  world  neceesitAted  classical  education  even  for' 
clergymen.  In  his  Ludus  Stuiientum  FreibuTgen- 
titan  (Frankfort,  1511)  he  taught  even  prosody  in 
k  figurative  manner.  His  greatest  renown  was  won 
by  his  aatires,  in  which  he  was  thoroughly  at  home. 
In  1512  appeared  his  HarrenbeKhBorung  and 
Sehdmemttnfi,  the  former  at  Strasburg,  'be  ,atter 
ftt  Frankfort.  The  iVarTenbescAwifirunj;  was  in- 
fluenced by  the  Narrenxhiff  of  Sebastian  Brant, 
but  its  originality  has  not  euETered  from  that  fact. 
The  Sc/idmemunft  is  the  Narrenbeechwdrung  ab- 
breviated. In  both  poems  Mumer  attacked  the 
deficiencies  and  frailties  of  all  classes,  the  gluttony 
■ikI  rebellious  turn  of  the  peasants,  ttie  arrogance, 
egoism,  and  niggardlineas  of  citizens,  the  vanity 
o(  women,  the  rapacity,  debauchery,  and  brutality 
of  the  nobility,  the  insubordination  and  egoism  of 
the  imperial  princes,  but  especially  the  ignorance, 
levity,  unchastity,  avarice,  and  unscrupulousness 
of  the  clergy.  But  in  criticism  of  the  Church, 
Uumer  never  went  beyond  abuses  in  the  Churcli; 
its  constitution  and  doctrines  he  did  not  assail. 
He  attacked  not  pereonaJities  but  principles,  or 
rather,  the  lack  of  them.  In  1514  appeared  his 
poem,  Ein  andtchlig  geialliche  Badenfahrt  and  in 
1515  Die  MaUe  von  Schwyrideleahrym  und  Gredt 
Uitierin  Jahrieit.  Die  geuchmal  lu  Siraf  alien 
vybxhen  mannen  (Basel,  1519)  is  directed  against 
looUsb  lovers  and  ladies'  men  and  forms  a  rich 
■ource  for  the  history  of  manners,  customs,  and 
fashions.  In  1519  appeared  hia  tratialation  of  the 
ImtitutioneTt  which  in  1521  was  renewed  under 
the  title,  Der  keyaerlichen  SlatTcchlen  ein  Ingang 
and  wares  Ftindamenl.  The  popularizing  of  legal 
■cience  was  a  need  of  the  time.  But,  though  Mur- 
ner  discerned  the  corruption  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  he  waa  decidedly  hostile  to  the  Reforma- 


tion. Against  Luther  Mumer  wrote  no  less  than 
thirty-two  pamphlets  of  which  only  five  or  six  have 
been  printed:  Ein  ckrietliche  uiid  briedertiehe  Er- 
manung  2U  dcm  hofhgelerlm  Doctor  Martina  Luier 
(1520);  For  Doctor  Miiriinus  Luiere  iercn  und 
predigen,  dat  tie  org  wenig  teitit  (1520);  Von  dem 
balistenihum  .  .  .  wyder  Doctor  Mariinum  Luther 
(1520);  xiin  new  lied  von  dcm  umiergang  dee  Chritl- 
lichen  Glaubena  in  Brwler  Veiten  thon  (1621);  06 
der  Kiinig  uvs  engelland  ein  liigner  sey  oder  der 
Luther  (1522).  But  in  spite  of  his  zeul,  he  gained 
littleacknowledgment  even  among  Roman  Catholics, 
and  hia  attacks  had  not  the  least  effect  upon  hia 
opponents.  Hii  satires  lacked  religious  enthu- 
sinsm  and  sincerity.  His  best  satire  is  Von  dem 
grosaen  luUuriachen  Narren  wie  j'n  Doctor  Alumer 
beschworen  hat  (1522).  But  the  poem  was  imme- 
diately suppressed  by  the  council  of  Strasburg,  and 
Muriier  was  forbidden  to  print  anything  else.  In 
1523  Mumer  \nsited  in  England  with  Heniy  VIII.. 
whose  treatise  on  the  seven  sacraments  agaitist 
Luther  he  had  translated  in  the  preceding  year. 
After  hia  return  the  Reformation  had  victoriously 
entered  Strasburg,  and  Mumer  removed  to  Ober- 
ehnbeim,  but  driven  away  by  the  Peasants'  War, 
he  fled  to  Switzerland.  Having  settled  at  Lucerne, 
he  became  the  head  of  the  Roman  party,  and  one  of 
the  most  energetic  opponents  of  Zwingli.  But  in 
1529,  after  Lucerne  was  defeated  in  the  first  war 
of  Kappel,  Mumer  had  to  flee  once  more.  He 
escaped  to  Woilis  and  then  took  refuge  nith 
Elector  Frederic  II.  in  the  Palatinate.  In  1530 
he  returned  to  Oberchnheim  where  he  spent  the 
rest  of  his  life.  (F.  LisTt-) 

BlDUDOftAPur;  G.  E.  Wsliisu,  Nmhrichim  mn  Thamat 
Afumrrt  Lit,m  und  SchnUm.  .Nuremlxrg,  1775;  J.  Hchcl- 
blo,  Dnt  Klatter.  vol.  iv..  StuitKiirt.  IS-lfl;  J.  Hub.  Hit 
komiiehc  und  haninriaiir'ic  Lilcralar  .  .  .  da  IB.  Jahr- 
AumlrrCj,  NurambHrK,  ISfiS;  W.  Kavenu.Thomaii  Mamtr 
und  du  Kifche  da  MUlelalUrt.  Hnlle.  ISDU;  idem,  Tlioimit 
Mumer  und  die  dctUfht  Rr/armaliair.  ib,  1891;  K.  Ott, 
in  Alamannia,  xiiii.  U4-lSt,  231-288. 

MURPHY,  FRAHCIS:  Apostle  of  tof^l  absri- 
nonce  and  evangelist;  b.  at  Wexford  (64  m.  a.w.  of 
Dublin),  Ireland,  Apr.  24,  1836;  d.  at  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  June  30,  1907.  He  emigrated  to  the  United 
StMt«a  while  a  young  man;  served  as  a  private 
during  the  Civil  War;  began  work  in  Portland,  Me., 
OS  on  advocate  of  total  abstinence  in  1870,  and  led 
the  campaign  in  that  stale  for  several  years;  bis 
success  there  led  to  the  extension  of  the  movement 
over  the  entire  country,  until  it  was  eetimiited  that 
over  10,000,000  had  signed  the  pledge,  which  in- 
volved not  only  abstinence  from  intoxicating  drinks 
but  earnest  effort  to  induce  others  to  the  same.  The 
great  results  of  his  work  in  the  United  States  led, 
in  1881,  to  his  tieing  called  to  England  and  the  con- 
tinent, where  his  successes  were  continued  for  four 
years,  Ou  his  return  he  laaiie  bis  home  for  some 
years  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  but  continued  his  nork  on 
the  platform.  In  1900  he  went  to  Hawaii  to  pre- 
sent his  causfc,  then  to  Australia,  returning  in  1901 
and  making  his  home  in  Los  Angeles,  Col.,  but  con- 
tinuing his  work  till  failing  eyesight  compelled  bis 
retirement  in  1900. 

MUHPHY,  JAMES  GRACEY:  Irish  Presbyterian, 
exegele;   b.   at   Bollyatlikilikan    in   the  parish   of 
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Comber  (H  m.  s.e.  of  Belfast),  Ireland,  Jan,  12, 
IMM;  d.  at  Belfast  Apr.  l!l,  lH'Mi.  He  graduated 
from  Triuity  College,  Uubliii  (A.B.,  18%)];  beciime 
minister  at  Ballyshannon,  18.'Sn;  cluwical  head 
imiHter  at  the  Royal  Bclfiutt  Academical  Institu- 
tion, 1841;  and  profcsaor  of  Hebrew,  PreHbyteriun 
College,  Belfast,  1847.  He  wua  the  author  of  A 
Latin  (Immmar  (London,  1847);  A  Hebrew  Gram- 
mar  {1K57);  Ninrlren  IniponaUnlilieg  of  Part  Firat 
<[/'  CoUnto  on  Uie  Pentateuch  Htioien  to  be  Poaaible; 
with  a  Critique  on  Fart  Two  (Belfast,  im^i);  The 
Human  Mind;  A  SyiUtm  of  Hum-in  PhiloBOpky 
{London,  187:t);  the  voIuRie  on  Chronicles  in 
Hamlbooka  for  Bible  Clauses  (Edinburgh,  187U); 
Sacrifiee  a»  net  forth  in  Scripture;  The  Carey  Lec- 
tures for  1888  (Ixjndon,  I8»'.l).  He  wob  also  the 
nutlior  of  commentarieu  on  Genesis  (PJlinbui^b, 
1804);  ExoduB  (186G);  Leviticus  (1872);  Psalina 
<1875);  Revelation  (London,  ISS2);  and  Daniel 
(1884);  he  tranelated  C.  F.  Keil'a  commentary  on 
Kingu  (Edinburgh,  1857);  and  assisted  in  the  trans- 
lation of  E.  W.  Hcngstcnbec^'s  commentuty  on 
EzckicI  {I8C'J);  he  also  translated,  enlarged,  and 
edited  0.  Zdckler'a  conunentary  on  Chronicles 
(18K0}. 

inrRRAY,  JOHH:  Founder  of  the  Univer- 
Balist  denomination  in  America;  b.  in  Alton  (15  ro. 
n.p.  of  Winchester),  Hiimpshire,  Eiig.,  Deo.  10, 1741; 
(1.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.  1),  1815.  His  father  was 
un  Anglican  and  his  mother  a  Presbyterian,  both 
Strict  Calviniats,  and  bia  home  life  was  attended 
by  religious  severity.  In  1751  the  family  settled 
near  Cork,  Ireland.  In  1760  Murray  returned  to 
England  and  joined  Whitefield's  congregation;  but 
embracing,  somewhat  later,  the  Universaliatic 
tcnehings  of  James  Relly  (q.v.)  he  was  excom- 
municated. In  1770  he  emigrated  to  America, 
and  preached,  oa  a  UniversoJist  minister,  his  first 
Bertnon  in  Good  Luck,  N.  J.,  Sept.  30,  1770,  which 
place  he  made  his  home  till  17T4,  itinerating  from 
Virninift  to  New  Hampshire,  In  1774  he  settled 
at  iiloucester,  Mass.,  and  eetablishni  a  congregation 
there.  He  was  suspected  of  being  a  Britisli  spy, 
but  in  1T75  was  chaplain  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Brigade  before  Boston.  He  participated  in  the 
first  general  Universalist  Convention  at  Oxford, 
Mass.,  September,  1785.  On  Oct.  23,  1793,  he  be- 
came pastor  of  tlie  Utuversalist  society  oE  Boston, 
nnd  faithfully  served  it  until  Oct.  19,  1809, 
when  paralysis  compelled  him  to  give  up  preaching. 
Re  wua  a  man  ot  great  courage  and  eloiiuence,  and 
in  the  defense  of  his  views  endured  much  detesta- 
tion and  abuse.  In  regard  to  Christ,  he  taught 
that  in  him  God  became  the  Son;  for  "God  the 
Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost, 
lire  no  more  than  different  exhibitions  of  the  self- 
Bumc  exLsteiil,  omnipresent  Being."  He  taught 
tliiit  all  men  would  ultimately  be  saved  through 
tiic  sacrifice  of  Christ,  the  bnsia  for  this  being  the 
union  of  all  men  in  Christ,  just  as  they  were  united 
with  Adam,  and  therefore  piutuking  of  the  benefits 
of  his  siicrifice.  He  was  also  a  writer  of  hvmns 
and  a  compiler  of  hymnals. 
BlRUoaoAPBT:   Souma  an  hii  own  Lrllm  and  Stiftrhn  o/ 
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MDHRAY,  mCHOLAS:  Presbyterian  conlro- 
vcrsitkiist:  b.  at  Ballyiuiskeagb  (20  m.  s.w.  of 
Belfast),  Ireland,  Dec.  25,  1803;  d.  at  Ehzobeth- 
town,  N.J.,  Feb.  4, 1861.  He  emigrated  to  America 
1818;  was  employed  as  printer  by  Harper  &  Broth- 
era.  Brought  up  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  was  in 
1820  convertcii  to  Protestantism,  and,  after  grad- 
uation at  Willi.ima  College  (1820)  and  at  Prince 
ton  Theological  Scininuiy  (1820)  became  a  Presby- 
terian pastor,  first  at  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  1829, 
and  from  1834  till  his  death  at  Elizabetbtown, 
N.  J.  In  1849  he  was  moderator  of  the  (Old 
School)  General  Assembly.  His  fame  rests  upon 
his  able  and  witty  Letters  to  the  Rigid  Rev.  John 
Hughes,  Roman-Catholic  Bishop  of  New  York  (3 
series.  New  York,  1847-48,  revised  ed.,  1855).  a 
keen  exposure  of  certain  abuses  in  the  Church  of 
Rome  abroad.  These  letters  appeared  in  the  New- 
York  Observer,  over  the  signature  of  "  Kirwan," 
since  he,  like  Kirwan  (([.v.)  was  a  convert.  They 
attracted  wide  notice  at  the  time,  and  mode  his 
name  a  household  word.  They  have  been  trans- 
lated into  several  languages.  He  addressed  another 
series  to  Chief  Justice  Taney,  published  in  1852 
under  the  title  Romanism  at  Home  (1S52).  He 
also  wrote  Nolea,  Historical  and  Biographical,  eon- 
ceming  ElizabethUnim  (Elizabeth town,  1844);  Afen 
and  Things  as  I  saw  them  in  Europe  (1853);  Paritk 
and  Other  PeneiUingn  [IS54);  Preachers  and  Preach- 
ing  (1860);  and  a  volume  of  sennons,  A  Dying 
Legacy  to  the  People  of  my  Beloved  Charge  (18€1). 
B.Bi.HjnHiiPHV:  S.  I.  Prime.  Mtmoim  of  Ihi  Rtv.  Nii*ola4 
Uuirav.  New  York.  1S6^. 

MDRRHOnlTES.     See  Celbbtinbs. 

MOSAEUS,  mfl-sJ'uR.  JOHAHH:  Lutheran  theo- 
logian and  controversialist;  b.  at  Laligewiesen 
(27  m.  S.B.  of  Gotha),  Thuringia,  Feb.  7,  1613;  d.  at 
Jena  May  4,  1681.  He  studied  philosophy  and 
the  humanities  at  Erfurt  and  Jena,  but  afterward 
devoted  himself  to  theology  at  the  latter  university. 
where  he  became  professor  of  history  in  1643  and 
of  theology  in  1646.  Etjuipped  with  a  thorough 
philosophical  training,  he  speedily  vindicated  the 
application  of  philosopby  to  theology  against  the 
disciples  of  rigid  Lutheran  odiiodoxy  and  advocated 
a  careful  distinction  between  creed  and  thetdogy, 
maintaining  that  theological  investigation  should 
be  unrestricted.  His  philosophical  training  and 
energy  enabled  him  to  enter  into  disputes  with 
opponents  not  only  of  Lutheraniam,  but  also  of 
Christianity  and  religion.  Thus  he  wrote  against 
Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  his  De  lutnini*  natura 
iruuJiieieTttia  ad  satulem  (Jena,  1068),  based  upon 
the  thesis  that  natural  theology  ia  insufGcient  for 
the  sinner  because  it  knows  nothing  of  atonement 
for  ains;  and  attacked  Matthias  Kiiutzen  in  Ida 
Ablehnuiig  tier  aungesprengten  abscheulicken  Ver- 
leamdung,  ah  vdre  in  .  .  .  Jena  eine  neue  Serie  der 
logenannlen  Gewissener  cnlManden  (1674).  He  also 
polemiied  ugaiiist  the  Jesuits,  first  against  Veit 
Erbermann  concerning  the  Bible  of  Duke  Ernest 
the  Pious  in  hw  Biblia  Lutheri  auspicils  EmeHi 
dud»  .  .  .  i/losHs  ac    iiderpretalionibwt  iUuttnita— 
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a  Viti  Erbrrmanni,  ilerata  nakdiixntia  vindieata 
(1663)  and  concerning  the  Church  in  his  Tradatut 
dt  tcclrgia  (lUTl);  then  againat  Jodocus  Kedde  in 
bis  Vertfuli^ng  lUa  unbrmcglichen  Grujidce,  deesen 
der  Augsbuiyisrhen  Konftseion  vertcandte  Lchrrr 
IKBI  Beicria  ihrer  Kirchen  tich  g^aurhen  (IC54), 
and  finally  againat  Jakob  Moaeniua  in  two  theologi- 
cal disputations,  oT  which  the  more  importjint  is 
cDtided  De  etdeaia.  Another  treatifie  of  the  same 
csU^ot;  13  his  Traelatug  theologicua  de  amversione 
hominit  petxatorU  mi  Deum  (IGOl).  He  likewise 
entered  into  a.  controversy  with  the  Annlniani) 
r^anling  the  salvation  of  the  heathen,  oppojcd 
the  Sociiiians,  and  also  devoted  mueh  lubor  to  the 
critique  of  Reformed  doctrines  and  traditions.  In 
hlB  D«  wax  [irincipiorum  raliona  el  philosopkia 
tn  amtrorersiia  theologicia  (1644)  he  attacked  the 
eseemive  use  of  philoi»phy  in  theology  among  the 
Befotmed  tbetJogians,  and  opposed  M.  F.  Wende- 
lin  and  the  doctrine  of  predestination  in  his  ZJe 
oitTTta  rUctionia  decreto  an  ejut  aligTia  eitra  Drum 
eauaa  impulsiva  dtiur  name  (1663)  and  his  Zte  Bocra 
ama  nntne  eorpui  H  aangvia  ChrUli  in  ea  realUer 
pratrtdiat  (1664).  After  varioua  doubts  and 
fltrug^es  he  pi^Ucly  attacked  the  syncretism  of 
Caliitus  in  his  Quaslumeg  theologicce  inter  noilralrg 
haettnue  agitata  de  SyTureiimno  el  Scriplura  Kaera 
(1679).  His  conception  of  theology  as  an  object 
of  heart  as  well  as  of  bead  led  him  to  emphasize 
the  importaiux  of  good  works  and  of  the  sanctity  of 
the  will  to  such  a  d^ree  that  he  has  been  charoc- 
teriied  as  a  precurBor  of  Spener,  and  these  same 
convictions  obliged  him  to  oppose  the  rigid  dedni- 
tiona  then  prevalent  in  orthodox  Lutheran  dogmat- 
ics. IJke  the  other  theologians  of  Jena,  Musacus 
refused  to  sign  the  Conanaua  repelitut  fidei  vere 
Lulherana,  drawn  up  by  Calovius  (q.v.)  in  1655,  re- 
maining true  t«  this  decision  even  t^ter  Duke  Ernest 
the  Pious  tried  to  negotiate  peace  (1670-72).  A  long 
and  bitl«r  controversy  ensued.  After  the  death  of 
the  duke  in  1675  Joban  Reinhard  published  in  Wit- 
tenberg his  Thettlogorum  Jenejtitiiimerrores,  ia  v/bicb 
be  listed  no  less  than  ninety-three  heresies,  cLiefly 
(ram  the  lectures  of  Musaeus.  In  accordance  with 
the  unanimous  resolution  of  the  faculty  of  Jena, 
Husaeua,  then  their  dean,  replied  in  his  Der  jeni- 
thm  Theologen  atafuhrliclx  Erkldrung  Hber  93 
nrmeinte  ReHgiorafragen  oder  KonlToveriien  (1677), 
whereupon  Calovius  attacked  him  in  the  continua- 
tion of  his  Syttema  locorum.  In  1679,  however,  a 
formal  visitation  of  the  university  of  Jena  was  insti- 
tuted, and  all  the  professors,  nineteen  in  number, 
were  forced  to  subscribe  to  a  new  formula  and  to 
renounce  their  syncretism.  The  Prirleclioneg  in 
tpilomen  Formula  Conconlia  (1701)  and  the  Com- 
pendium Iheologice  ■poxilivtc  appeared  posthumously. 
One  of  the  chief  merits  of  Musaeus  was  his  eom- 
plelion  of  the  system  of  natural  theology  by  giving 
due  consideration  to  the  religious  and  ethical  ca- 
pacity of  the  natural  man,  tliua  seeking  to  deter- 
mine the  process  of  conversion.  He  taught  that 
the  natural  will  could  turn  effectually  to  right- 
eousness, though  only  in  an  obscure  way  (Rom. 
ii.  30  tieq..  s.  2.).  Despil«  the  attacks  of  his 
opponents,  Musaeua  was  orthodox,  although  he 
irus  less  e:isily  sutisfied  with  the  various  statements 


of  the  orthodox  system  than  the  Wittenberg  the- 
ologians, his  scientific  conscience  compelling  him 
to  search  for  proofs  and  to  base  his  doctrines  upon 
safe  principles.    The  most  important  service,  how- 
ever, which  Muaaeus  rendered  the  Lutheran  Church 
was  his  check  to  the  exclusive  rule  of  the  Witten- 
berg orthodoxy  without  denying  or  perverting  the 
true  tenets  of  Lutheraniam,    (Johannkh  Kcinze.) 
DiHUoaFuPHT:    For  earty  BOurm  caiuult:    Hnuck-Hsnog, 
RE.  liii.  GT3.    CaoKulC:    F.  W.  Buck,  Fit  Joanne  «■»<», 
Jena.    1802;     A..   Cnlovius,    HiiOoHa    lyna-rtiMira,    16S2: 
J,  U,   Wdeh.  KrliffiaruarrHiotnlHi  vm  da-  fl^/nrmaMm 
an,  parts  i.-iii.,  JeiiiL,  1733  iK|q.;    idem,  Rrliei-mnlrnliii- 
keiten  der  emngeliiieh-lvi/irruehen  Kirtht.  pnTtM  iv.-v..  lb. 
1730;  H.  Schmid,  OrtcfiiclilnifrtunkTrtiMKlift  SlniHe- 
ktii/n,  pp.  400^20.  Eriangeo.   ISiti;    E.   L.  T.  Henke, 
aeara  Caliiiui  uihJ  tcine  Zril.  vol.  ii.,  Halie,   ISOO;    O. 
Fnuik.  Dirjmauplit  Thtolaeie.  Ldpaie.  ISflB;  A.  Tholuck, 
Varoixhichlr  drm  Raiiimalitmyu.  vols,  i.-ii..  Untie.  19X1- 
1SS2;    W.  Clisa.  GtKhithle  dtr  proUttarUixh tn  Dogmalik, 
ii.  20Z-ZI2,  Berlin,  l)jS7. 

HDSAEUS,  PETER:  Lutheran  theologian- 
brother  of  Johann  Musaeai;  b.  at  Langewiesen 
(27  m.  s.e.  of  Gotha),  Thuringia,  Feb.  7,  1020; 
d.  at  Kiel  Dec.  20,  1674  He  obtained  his  edu- 
cation at  Jena  and  Helmstedt;  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Georg  Calixtus,  he  received  a  position 
at  Rinteln,  first  as  professor  of  philosophy  in  IMS 
and  five  years  later  as  professor  of  theology.  In 
the  latter  capacity  he  took  part  in  the  colloquy 
of  Cassel  (1601),  but  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
orthodox  by  the  concessions  which  ho  favored. 
Musaeus  himself  is  said  to  have  been  offended 
later  by  the  encroachments  of  the  Reformed  and  to 
Iiave  left  Rinteln.  From  1663  to  1G65  he  was  profes- 
sor in  Helmste<lt,  and  in  1663  was  called  to  the  new 
university  of  Kiel,  where  he  opposed  syncretism  and 
union,  especially  in  his  Liber  de  fugiendo  ayncre- 
iismo  jutsu  Chrittiani  Alberli  I>uciM  Holmlia  gcrip- 
lut  (Kiel,  1670),  but  satisfied  neither  the  Lutherans 
nor  the  Reformed.  His  versatile  training  in  phil~ 
osophy  and  his  scholarship  were  considered  even 
superior  to  his  brother's,  but  their  tlieotogical  tend- 
encies were  the  same.  (Johannes  Kunze.) 
BiBuoaHAPHi:  J.  M611or,  Cimbria  tttrrala,  ii.  5e5-A73, 
Copenhacoa.  1744;  C.  A.  Elotle,  LttictubevhrrAunii  alltr 
Profatarum  Throloaia  zu  Rinldn.  i.  276-290.  Hanover, 
1752:  F.  W.  t^trieaer.  HtuiKhe  GrlthnengachichU.  ii. 
321-328.  Caossl,  1704. 

HUSCULU5  (HEUSEL),  AHDREAS:  Lutheran 
theologian;  b.  at  Schneeberg  (21  m.  s.w.  of  Chem- 
nitz), Saxony,  1514;  d.  at  Frankfort-on-the-l.Ider 
Sept.  29,  15S1.  He  was  educated  at  the  I^itin 
school  of  his  native  city,  and  at  the  University  of 
Leipaic.  In  1638,  after  acting  as  a  tutor  for  sev- 
eral years,  he  resumed  his  studies,  this  time  at 
Wittenberg,  where  ho  became  an  enthusiastic 
disciple  of  Luther.  At  the  instance  of  J  oh  aim 
Agricola,  whose  brother-in-law  he  seems  to  h:ive 
been,  he  was  appointed  to  a  position  at  the  l'ni~ 
versify  of  Frankfort  and  also  as  preacher  of  the 
Franciscan  Church  in  1541.  As  an  orthodox  Lu- 
theran, however,  he  became  involved  in  disputes 
with  his  colleague  Ludecus,  whom  he  attacked  In 
several  theses  (directed  at  the  same  time  against 
Melunchtbon  and  the  entire  Wittenberg  school). 
Melanchthon  was  much  displeased  at  the  atlitude 
of  his  former  pupil,  and  in  a  letter  of  I54S  en- 
deavored to  instruct  and  appease  him.    Husculua 
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succeeded  Ludecus,  on  the  latter's  removal  to  Sten- 
dal,  both  as  pastor  and  professor,  was  also  made 
rector,  and  was  for  a  long  time  the  only  theological 
teacher  of  the  institution.  After  the  death  of 
Agricola  he  became  general  superintendent  of  the 
entire  March  of  Brandenbuig. 

The  life  of  Musculus  was  a  continual  battle, 
especially  as  he  was  polemic  by  nature.  At  first  he 
assailed  the  Interim,  then  Osiander's  doctrine  of  jus- 
tification, and  when  Stancari  (q.v.)  came  to  Frank- 
fort, the  pair  speedily  became  involved  in  contro- 
versy. In  1552  Elector  Joachim  ordered  both  to 
discuss  at  Berlin  the  mediatorial  office  of  Christ, 
and  Agricola,  as  arbitrator,  decided  in  favof  of 
Musculus.  In  1558  Friedrich  Staphylus,  a  Roman 
Catholic  convert,  who  had  studied  with  Musculus  at 
Wittenberg,  published  his  TheologicB  Af,  LtUheri 
trimembria  epitome  (Cologne,  1558),  in  which  he 
accused  Musculus  of  teaching  that  Christ  suf- 
fered according  to  his  divine  as  well  as  according 
to  his  human  nature.  Musculus  immediately  re- 
plied in  his  Responsio  ad  viroUntum  et  maiedtcum 
acriptum  Friderici  Staphyli  (1558),  which  was  an- 
swered, in  its  turn,  by  Staphylus  in  his  Defenaio 
pro  trimembri  thedogia  M,  Lutheri  (Dillingen,  1559), 
in  which  he  clearly  proved  the  truth  of  his  chaige. 
Musculus  was  accordingly  defeated,  and  retained 
his  position  only  on  account  of  the  general  resent- 
ment against  Staphylus. 

As  Melanchthon  had  only  half  approved  the 
position  of  Musculus  in  his  dispute  with  Stancari, 
and  had  declined  the  office  of  arbitrator  in  their 
controversy,  he  had  rendered  himself  unpopular  in 
the  March,  and  thus  helped  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  long  struggle  of  Agricola  and  Musculus  against 
Philippism  (see  Philippists)  in  that  territory. 
Agricola  attacked  his  colleague.  Provost  Buch- 
holzer  of  Berlin,  and  Musculus  assailed  Abdias 
Praetorius,  the  enthusiastic  Philippist  in  Frank- 
fort who  injoyed^  the  favor  of  Elector  Joachim. 
The  moot  point  was  the  formula  of  the  Frankfort 
convention  concerning  the  necessity  of  good  works, 
and  in  1558  Musculus  began  the  controversy  from 
his  pulpit.  The  mandate  of  peace  issued  by  the 
elector  in  1560  had  little  effect,  but  in  Feb.,  1562, 
Praetorius  considered  his  cause  lost  and  Red  from 
the  country.  Buchholzer,  however,  opposed  Agri- 
cola so  successfully  that  Philippism  was  victorious, 
and  PrsDtorius  was  able  to  return  two  months 
later.  In  the  following  year  the  elector  entirely 
changed  his  mind  and  Philippism  was  definitely 
defeated.  After  the  death  of  Agricola  in  1566, 
Musculus  bore  the  responsibility  of  sole  leadership 
in  the  defense  of  a  pronounced  anti-Melanchthon- 
ian  and  anti-Calvinistic  Lutheranism,  and  in  1574-75 
he  published  three  treatises  on  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per to  controvert  the  Crypto-Calvinists,  while 
in  1577  his  Widerlegung  der  Calvinisten  appeared. 
Musculus  increased  the  bitterness  of  the  controver- 
sies in  which  he  was  involved  by  his  vehemence 
and  his  habit  of  making  his  accusations  in  the 
presence  of  his  congregation.  He  availed  him- 
self of  the  confidence  of  his  sovereign  to  erect 
charitable  institutions  and  to  found  scholarships 
and  other  aids  for  students,  while  he  gave 
generous  assigtance  to  the  poor.    He  performed 


faithfully  the  duties  of  his  office,  preached  twice 
a  week,  and  undertook  frequent  tours  of  inspec- 
tion. In  his  sermons  he  criticized  the  fads  and 
abuses  of  his  time,  and  in  this  spirit  published 
pamphlets  such  as  Wider  den  Hosenieufd  (Frank- 
fort-on-thfr-Oder,  1555);  Vom  GoUesldstem  (1556), 
Wider  den  Eheteufd  (1556);  Vom  jUnggten  Tage 
(1557);  Vom  Himmd  und  der  HeOen  (1559);  Von 
dee  Teufda  Tyrannei  in  den  leUten  Tagen  (Worms, 
1561);  Vom  itzt  regierenden  Epicuro  (1569);  Be- 
denke  das  Ende  (1572);  and  Vom  Wucher  und 
Geiz  (1579).  He  sHao  wrote  a  Latin  book  of  prayers 
(Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  1553),  which  included 
meditations  on  the  passion  and  on  the  proper  use 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  etc.  Among  his  doctrinal 
works  mention  may  be  made  of  his  Enchiridion 
aenteniiarum  ac  dictorum  (1552),  citations  from  the 
works  of  the  ancients  in  defense  of  the  Lutheran 
doctrine;  and  Calechiemus  .  .  .  der  heUigen  alien 
Lehrer  nach  Ordnung  der  HaupistUcke  dee  Kaiechia- 
mus  (1555),  in  which  he  tried  to  prove  that  Luther 'a 
doctrine  was  older  than  Roman  Catholic  teaching. 
Joachim  II.  commissioned  him  to  compile  a  doc- 
trinal confession  from  Luther's  works  for  a  Bran- 
denbuig  Corpus  doctrinoe.  This  work  appeared  in 
1572,  containing  the  doctrinal  system  of  Musculus,  in 
addition  to  the  Augsbuig  Confession  and  the  Smaller 
Catechism.  Musculus  also  published  an  epitome 
from  Luther's  writings,  entitled  Theaaurua;  Hochr 
niUdicher  teurer  SchaUs  und  gulden  Kleinod  .  .  . 
aua  den  BUchem  .  .  .  Lutheri  zuaammengtbradd 
(1577).  In  1576  he  helped  frame  the  Book  of 
Torgau  (see  Formula  of  Concord,  §  3),  and  in 
1577  aided  in  the  final  redaction  of  the  Formula 
of  Concord.  (G.  Kawerau.) 

Bibuoorapht:  C.  W.  Spieker,  Ld>en9oe9ehiehle  da  AndrtoB 
Mtutculua,  Frankfort,  1858;  L.  Qrote,  in  ZHT,  1809,  pp. 
377  sqq.;  G.  Kawerau,  J.  Affricola,  Beriin,  1881;  M. 
Osbom,  Die  TeufeUliUeratur  de»  16.  JahrhundaU,  ib.  1893. 

MUSCULUS,  mus'kiu-lus  (MUESSLIR,  MEUS- 
SLIN),  WOLFGANG:  Reformed  theologian;  b. 
at  Dienze  (9  m.  e.  of  Salzburg),  Lorraine,  Sept.  8, 
1497;   d.  at  Bern  Aug.  30,  1563.     He  received  a 

thorough    education    in    his    native 

Early  Life  town  and  in  the  best  schools  of  the 

and        neighborhood.     He    remained  for    a 

Education,  time  in   Rappoltsweiler,  Colmar,  and 

Schlettstadt,  being  powerfully  in- 
fluenced by  German  humanism  in  the  latter  city. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  the  Benedictine 
monastery  near  Lixheim,  and  there  found  an  op- 
portunity to  plunge  into  the  classics,  especially 
Ovid.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  b^gan  to  study 
theology,  and  as  he  showed  a  talent  for  eloquence, 
he  was  entrusted  with  preaching  in  the  monasteiy 
and  in  its  parochial  churches.  In  1518  he  became 
acquainted  \dth  Luther's  works,  and  immediately 
became  a  decided  advocate  of  the  new  doctrine, 
so  that  he  fled  from  the  monastery  nine  years  later 
and  married  the  niece  of  his  former  prior.  He 
was  then  compelled  to  struggle  for  existence  by 
working  as  a  weaver,  but  at  last  seciu^  a  position 
as  assistant  preacher  in  the  village  of  Dorlitzheim, 
and  in  1529  became  deacon  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  Strasbuig.  There  he  learned  Hebrew  and  com- 
pleted   his  theological  education  by  attending  lee- 
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tares  Bt  the  univeraty,  forming  the  acquaintance 
of  Capito  &nd  Butser. 

In  1531,  through  the  mediation  of  tiie  council 
rf  StiBsburg,  Musciilus  waa  appoint«d  preacher  of 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross  in  Augsburg,  and  such 
was  his  activity  there  that  alter  six  years  the  cathc- 
-dial  church  was  transferred  to  the  Protestants, 
and  he  himself  wae  made  lirat  preacher.  Exceed- 
ingly important  was  liis  participation 
Work  ms  a  in  the  eSorta  for  union  and  his  share 
RefonncT.  in  the  negotiations  between  the  theo- 
logians of  Wittenberg  aiid  Upper  Ger- 
many- Butzer  had  been  the  most  zealous  advocate 
of  a  reconciliation  between  the  factions,  but  had 
been  uoable  to  secure  any  permanent  results,  while 
Luther's  distrusl  of  Zuingli  led  him  to  suspect 
ererything  that  proceeded  from  this  direction. 
DesfHte  these  obstacles,  Butzer  and  Capito  contin- 
ued their  efforts  for  union.  On  the  basis  of  the 
Hdvetic  Confession  of  1536,  Butzer  proposed  that 
K  cmivention  be  held  at  Eisenach  for  the  discuasiDD 
of  the  controverted  points,  but  the  cities  uf  Switzer- 
land declined  at  the  last  moment,  although  the 
towns  of  Upper  Germany  sent  their  delegates, 
MuseuluB  being  present  as  the  representative  of 
Augsburg.  Instead  of  Eisenach,  Wittenberg  was 
ehosen  as  the  piace  of  meeting,  and  the  result  of 
the  conference  was  the  Wittenberg  Concordia. 
Musculus  avoided  everything  which  might  impede 
harmoDy,  and  for  the  sake  of  peace  retracted  his 
Tetmpolitan  viewa  concerning  the  Lord's  Supper, 
After  his  return  to  Augsburg  he  eaaily  succeeded 
in  bringing  about  the  acceptation  of  the  Concordia, 
but  the  compromise  satisiied  no  one.  Zwingli's 
•dherente  would  not  accept  it,  and  when  Musculus 
aaw  it  rejected  by  all,  he  returned  to  his  former 
position,  which  he  later  expounded  in  his  Confeaaio 
it  tacramenlo  corporu  cl  sanguinis  dominiei. 
Equally  fruitless  waa  hia  participation  in  the  relig- 
iouB  conference  of  Evangelical  and  Roman  theo- 
logians begun  at  Worms  in  1541  and  coutinued  at 
Regensburg  in  the  following  year.  In  1544  he 
introduced  the  Reformation  in  Donauwdrth  and 
wrote  a  Latin  catechism  in  connection  with  it. 
He  found  time  to  study  Greek  and  Arabic  and  to 
publish  translations  of  the  Greek  patristic  works, 
thus  unconsciously  laying  the  foundation  for  his 
later  versatility.  His  auceesstul  actii-ity  at  Augs- 
burg was  unexpectedly  ended  by  the  Augsburg 
Inl«rim  of  1548,  which  waa  forced  upon  the  town 
by  the  emperor.  The  opposition  of  the  council 
waa  soon  broken,  and  Musculus  was  compelled  to 
leave  the  city,  and  to  seek  refuge  among  strangers. 
He  turned  to  Switzerland  where  ha  waa  kindly 
received  by  Bullinger  and  Johann  Ualler,  and  at 
la:!t  in  1&49  he  received  a  position  as  professor  of 
theology  in  Bern. 

Musculus  may  be  reckoned  among  the  number  of 

those  who  aided  in  the  reconciliation  of  the  two 

hostile  factions  then  existing  at  Bern.     Although 

he  could   not  be   compared  with  the 

Activitiea    older  Reformers  in  creative  originality, 

at  Bern,      his  extensive  linguistic  and  theological 

knowledge,   as   well   as  his  clear  and 

thorough  exegesis,  made  him  an  admirable  teacher, 

whQa    through     his    nuioerous    commentaries    he 


exerted  a    lasting    influence  upon  his  contempo- 

inelined  to  regarri  the  differPiices  between  the 
Reformers  as  unessential.  As  he  had  once  con- 
sented to  the  Wittenberg  Concordia  in  his  love  of 
peace,  so  he  mediated  successfully  between  the 
extreme  tendencies  in  Bern.  Hia  theological 
standpoint  was  nlways  that  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
as  may  be  seen  in  his  chief  dograaticaJ  work,  the 
Loci  contmune*  (Basel,  1554;  Eng.  tronsl.  by  J. 
Man,  London,  1563).  His  woriis  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  isolated  Protestants  in  Poland 
and  Hungary,  and  the  correspondence  which  en- 
Busd  occasioned  hia  Vom  Auffgang  des  Worts  Goltes 
UTiter  den  Christen  in  Ungam,  die  den  THrcken 
vntemorffen.  (W.  Hadorn.) 

Bi  BUM  HA  phi:  Hia  diary,  with  other  documanta,  is  printed 
in  T.  Kolde,  Analccta  LutJierann.  Goths,  18H3.  His  life 
by  hia  son  A.  Musculua  wna  editm)  by  tha  biter's  son  in 
Sj/fiopsii  featalium  concionuni,  Boael.  1595.  Later  trejit- 
meala  ore  to  lio  louad  In  P.  Boyle,  DielioKaru  Hiiloneal 
and  CrUical,  iv.  a»5-2H8.  lAndon.  1737;  in  the  [Wra  by 
L.  Crate.  Hamburg.  1SG:I:  and  W.  T.  Streuber,  [n  Bmur 
ToKlunliwA  for  IBSO:  also  in  ADB,  xxiil.  BS-Sfl:  and  in 
Beta's  ifonM.  Cpnttmporaru  F/fftrttita  of  Rpfarmira  .  .  .  , 
with  /nlmJurlion  by  C,  O.  McCrie.  pp.  eO-B4.  London. 
1B06.  Further  infomintion  la  eirea  in  S.  Fiaehcr,  C«- 
KiitJiU  dcT  Rifomatitm  uniJ  DUfnitntian  in  Brm,  B«m, 
ISza:  S.  Ben,  LdiemoeKihicUt:  M.  H.  BuUinser.  3  vols.. 
Zurich.  I82S-Z9;  C.  B.  Rundeahseen,  KonfliiU  da  Ztrino- 
lianiimuA,  Lulhirtum unrf Coliinismm ind^Brmttr  I,amle*- 
kirrht  ISSt-SS.  Bern.  1H42;  Fluii.  in  Brmcr  TaKhaibw:k 
far  1§ST.  pp.  239  aiiq. 

HnSIC,  SACRED.     See  Sacred  Mosic. 

MTJSn.,  md'sil,  ALOIS:  Austrian  Roman  Cath- 
olic; b.  at  Rychtdfov  (a  village  near  Wischau,  22 
m.  n.e.  of  Brunn),  Moravia,  June  30,  181)8.  He 
studied  at  the  universities  of  Berlin  and  Vienna,  at 
OhnQtz,  Moravia  {D.D.,  1896),  in  PaleaUno  (espe- 
cially at  the  Ecole  biblique,  Jerusalem),  Egypt, 
Syria  (particularly  at  St.  Joseph's  College,  Beirut), 
in  Arabia  during  1895-98,  and  at  the  British  Mu- 
seum, Cambridge,  Constantinople,  and  Arabia  in 
1899-lfl02.  From  1891  to  1895  he  was  instructor 
in  religion  in  Mahrisch-Ostrau  and  in  1898-99  held 
a  similar  position  in  OhnQtz.  Since  1902  he  has 
been  professor  of  Old-Testament  exegesis  and  Sem- 
itic languages  in  the  theological  faculty  at  OlmtltB. 
He  has  written:  I>ie  mirischen  Kirchen  (BriJnn, 
1899);  Bibel  odtT  BiiM  {i\)Cm\  Von  der  Erschaffung 
bit  zur  SinAfiiU  (Prague,  1905);  Topographisches 
lur  allUstamentlirhen  Geachirhte  (Ivantschits,  1906); 
KufHr  'Amra  (2  vols.,  Vienna,  1906);  Karle  von 
Arabia  Fetrma  (1906);  and  Arabia  Prtraa  (3  vols., 
1907-08). 

HtJSTOn,  ALEXIS :  Reformed  Church  of  France ; 
b.  at  La  Tour  de  Peiltz  (12  m.  e.s.e.  of  Lausanne}, 
Switzerland,  Feb.  11,  1810;  d.  at  Bordeaux,  France, 
Apr.  6,  1888.  He  studied  at  Lausanne,  and  at 
Strasburg  (B.D.,  Lie.  Theol.,  and  D.D.,  1834);  waa 
ordained,  1833;  exiled  from  Piedmont,  1835;  went 
to  Nimes,  France,  where  he  waa  naturalized;  lived 
at  Bordeaux  Hrst  aa  assistant  pastor,  1836—10,  then 
aa  pastor,  Hia  productions  of  interest  and  impor- 
tance are:  Hietoire  des  Vauiloia  liet  valliea  du  Pie- 
tmmi  ei  de  leurt  colonies  depuis  leur  arigint  jusqu'ii 
no»  jourt  (vol.  i.,  Paris,  1834;  put  by  the  Roman 
Cathohc  hierarchy  upon  the  Index);    Lea  Martyrs 
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vaudoia  ou  les  confesseurs  de  la  v^riU  dans  lea  valUes 
du  PUmoni  .  .  .  (1849);  Ularael  dea  Alpea.  Pre- 
mikre  hiatoire  complHe  dea  Vaudoia  du  Pihrumt  el  de 
leura  coloniea  (1851 ;  Eng.  transl.,  The  Israel  of  the 
Alpa:  a  Complete  Hiatary  of  the  Vaudoia  of  Pied- 
mont and  their  Coloniea,  Edinburgh,  1857);  Lea 
Vaudoia  dea  Alpea  italiennea,  de  1686  d  169 J^,  pocme. 
Lea  Premiera  Chanta  (Paris,  1855);  Lea  NifUmiiea, 
ou  Vexpulaion,  I'cxil  et  le  retour  dea  Vaudoia  dana 
leur  patrie,  de  1686  d  1690  (1850);  La  Goaaen  op- 
prinUe:  hiatoire  juaqu*ici  inconnue  dea  igliaea  Vau- 
doiaea  .  .  .  (1850);  Hiatoire  populaire  dea  Vaudoia, 
enrichie  dea  documenta  irUdiia  (1862);  VaUUaie, 
poeme  (1863);  Le  Prihialorique  dana  lea  pay  a  de 
Montbdiard  et  lea  contriea  circonvoiainea  (Mont- 
b^Iiard,  1887).  He  contributed  papers  on  archeo- 
logical  subjects  to  the  journal  of  the  Soci^t^  Scien- 
tifique  et  M^cale  of  Montb^liard. 

MUTH.ATIONS   AND   MARKS,   CEREMOIIIAL: 

In  Deut.  xiv.  1  the  Hebrews  are  prohibited  from 
practising  two  customs,  cutting  the  person  and 
"shaving  between  the  eyes"  for  the  dead;  the 

reason  assigned  for  the  prohibition  in 

The  Legal   verse  2  is  that  they  are  a  people  holy 

Status,      to  Yahweh.    Ezekiel,  in  his  legislation 

for  the  Hebrew  Utopia  (xliv.  20),  for- 
bids the  priests  to  indulge  in  either  of  two  extremes, 
shaving  the  head  and  wearing  the  hair  long.  The 
priestly  law  in  lAiv.  xix.  27-28  goes  still  further, 
verse  27  forbidding  the  rounding  of  the  "  comers 
of  the  head  "  and  "  marring  the  comers  of  the 
beard."  An  illuminative  translation  of  verse  28 
(in  SBOT)  reads:  "  You  (i.e.,  the  Hebrew  people) 
shall  not  make  incisions  in  your  skin  for  the  dead; 
nor  shall  you  tattoo  any  marks  upon  you."  Lev. 
xxi.  5  forbids  the  priests  to  shave  the  head  or  to 
shave  off  the  comer  of  the  beard  or  to  make  cut- 
tings in  the  flesh;  and  the  connection  (verses  1-5) 
implies  that  the  practise  prohibited  is  connected 
with  mourning.  The  passages  from  Leviticus  are 
from  the  "  Holiness  Code,"  and  the  reason  assigned 
is  the  same  as  in  Deuteronomy;  the  basis  of  the 
proscription  is  religious,  which  implies  that  the 
practises  forbidden  were  also  connected  with  re- 
ligion. 

Other  passages,  some  of  earlier  date,  which  either 
refer  to  customs  similar  to  those  proscribed  or  use 
the  customs  rhetorically,  imply  that  in  these  as  in 

other  items  the  legislation  cited  is  cor- 

Biblical     recting    practises    (mostly    connected 

Passages    with  mourning)   which   had  hitherto 

Showing    been  observed  but  were  at  the  time  of 

Customs,    the  enactments  deemed  objectionable. 

The  earliest  in  time  of  these  passages  is 
Hoe.  vii.  14  (R.  V.  margin),  and  apparently  the 
ceremony  referred  to  is  one  of  prayer  and  petition 
to  deities  for  the  gift  of  crops.  In  Amos  viii.  10; 
Isa.  iii.  24,  xxii.  12;  Micah  i.  16;  Esek.  vii.  18;  and 
Job  i.  20  the  shaving  of  the  head  is  either  noted 
without  disapproval,  or  commanded  as  from  Yah- 
weh, or  predicted  as  signs  of  mourning  which  will 
result  from  certain  calamities  which  are  to  occur 
by  way  of  punishment  for  sin.  Jeremiah  makes 
frequent  leferenoe  to  such  euBtoms:  xvi.  6  deelarei 
that  the  coming  affliotion  will  be  lo  ieivera  thtt  the 


rites  of  mourning,  among  them  thoee  of  mutilation 
of  the  person  by  incisions  and  shaving  of  the  head, 
will  not  be  observed;  xli.  5  records  the  fact  of  cer- 
tain men  coming  with  offerings  from  Samaria  "  to 
the  house  of  the  Lord  "  with  beards  shaven  and 
garments  rent — both  of  these  customs  usual  in 
times  of  mourning;  in  the  rhetorical  passage  xlviL 
5  baldness  (when  artificial,  a  sign  of  mourning)  is 
predicted  for  Gaza  (this  passage  does  not  involve 
that  the  habit  was  current  among  Philistines,  against 
DBf  i.  538) ;  probably  a  similar  explanation  holds  for 
xlviii.  37  (cf.  Isa.  xv.  2),  where  the  same  mark  is  to 
indicate  that  Moab  will  experience  calamity  (the 
rhetorical  character  of  these  passages  prevents  their 
use  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  habit  among  Philis- 
tines and  Moabites).  Ex.  xiii.  9,  16  (JE)  seems  to 
imply  a  (former?)  custom  of  tattooing  on  forehead 
and  hand  which  had  religious  significance,  with 
which  reference  such  a  tender  passage  as  Isa.  xlix. 
16  is  to  be  compared.  Contrast  with  this  Deut.  vL 
8,  xi.  18,  which  represents  a  later  stage  when  thi 
symbols  of  religious  faith  were  to  be  bound  upon 
(not  tattooed  into)  hand  and  forehead.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  decide  whether  the  Exodus  passage  is  purely 
figurative;  at  any  rate  it  seems  to  know  the  cus- 
tom of  tattooing.  Ezck.  ix.  4-6  is  expressive  and 
characteristic,  the  literal  rendering  being  ''carve 
a  Taw  (i.e.,  the  Hebrew  letter  T)  upon  the  fore- 
heads," etc.  Some  rabbinic  commentators,  prob- 
ably erroneously,  explain  this  by  the  ankh,  the 
Egyptian  sign  of  life,  which,  however,  is  quite  dif- 
ferent in  form  from  the  letter  Taw.  The  habit  of 
inscribing  a  sign  of  religious  affiliation  on  the  hand 
is  referred  to  in  the  Old  Testament  as  late  as  the 
exile,  since  the  Deutero-Isaiah  says  (xliv.  6)  "  An- 
other shall  write  on  his  hand  '  Yahweh's ' "  (cf. 
R.  V.  margin),  the  purpose  being  to  designate  a 
man  as  a  servant  or  wor^per  of  Yahweh.  I  Kings 
xviii.  28  is  not  to  be  brought  into  connection  with 
the  phenomena  under  discussion,  but  is  to  be  re- 
lated with  those  treated  under  Ecstasy  (q.v.).  Also 
of  slightly  different  character  is  the  ''  mark  "  o£ 
Cain  (Cxen.  iv.  15),  which  is  most  probably  to  be 
brought  into  connection  with  the  clan  mark  com- 
mon under  totemism.  The  mark  of  Cain  was  to 
serve  as  a  deterrent  from  murderous  assault  upon 
him,  which  is  the  way  in  which  the  clan  mark  op- 
erates, since  the  killing  of  a  clansman  is  likely  to 
cause  a  blood  feud  (cf.  Comparative  Religion, 
VI.,  1,  c.  §  3).  The  references  to  the  custom  of 
mutilation  or  tattooing  reappear  in  the  Book  of 
Revelation;  thus  in  xiii.  16,  17,  xiv.  9,  11,  xix.  20, 
and  XX.  4,  those  who  belong  to  the  beast  and  wor- 
ship him  are  said  to  bear  his  maik  in  hand  and 
forehead;  while  in  vii.  3-4  the  servants  of  God  are 
said  to  be  ''  sealed  in  their  foreheads." 

The  cases  cited  in  the  preceding  from  the  Bible 
fall  under  two  categories,  those  which  arise  under 

circumstances  of  mourning,  and  thoee 

As         which  presuppose  inmiediate  connec- 

Connected  tion  with  deity.     The  former  class  is 

with       by  an  increasing  number  of  commen- 

Mouming.  tators  related  to  the  cult  of  the  dead. 

The  cutting  or  tearing  of  the  hair  and 
gashing  of  the  flesh  are  customs  common  among 
divene  peoples  of  the  past  and  present.     H«- 
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^4  rodoius  (ii.  40)  speaks  of  EJgyptians  beating  them- 
^  9Ayf»  at  the  celebration  in  honor  of  Isis;  in  ii.  60 
he  relates  that  Carian  residents  of  Elgypt  cut  them- 
selves with  knives  at  the  same  celebration;  accord- 
ing to  iv.  71  the  Scythian  mourner  cuts  bits  from 
his  ear,  shaves  his  head,  cuts  his  arm,  his  forehead, 
and  his  nose,  and  thrusts  an  arrow  through  his  left 
hand.  Xenophon  [Ciprapoediaf  III.,  i.  13)  reports 
practically  the  same  customs  among  the  Armenians. 
The  Arabs  had  the  custom  of  scratching  the  face 
and  shaving  the  head  during  the  period  of  mourn- 
ing (Wellhauscn,  Heidentum,  pp.  123-124,  182, 
1»^ID9).  The  legislation  of  Solon  and  the  Twelve 
Tables  forbade  the  women  of  Athens  to  bring  blood 
by  self-flagellation  (for  the  legislation  of  Solon  con- 
sult G.  Grote,  Hist.  ofOreecef  vol.  iii.,  new  ed.,  Lon- 
don, 1872;  for  that  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  M.  Voigt, 
Die  XH.  Tafeln,  Geschichle  und  System  des  Civil' 
uTki  Cnminal^Rec?Ues,  wie  Processes  der  XII.  Tafeln^ 
2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1883-S4).  The  sacrifice  of  the  hair 
and  of  blood  in  honor  of  the  manes  of  the  departed 
is  well  attested  for  the  Greeks  (cf.  Iliads  xxiii.  141- 
131, 135-136) ;  while  among  primitive  peoples  it  is 
still  believed  that  the  ghost  receives  strength  and 
new  \Tgor  from  the  blood  shed  by  mourners.  The 
indications  of  an  ancestor  cult  among  the  Hebrews 
are  being  studied  anew,  and  it  is  a  possibility  that 
the  mourning  customs  indicated  or  forbidden  in 
the  passages  cited  from  the  Old  Testament  are  con- 
nected by  derivation  from  this  (cf.  C.  GrQneisen, 
Ikr  Ahnenkultus  und  die  Urrdigion  Israel,  Halle, 
lOOOi/F,  1.560-571). 

The  second  class  of  cases  noted  in  the  Bible  are 
those  in  which  the  mutilations  serve  to  indicate  the 
connection  of  the  worshiper  with  a  deity.     Light 
on  this  is  thrown  by  ethnic  usages. 
As  Signs    Herodotus  (ii.  13)  relates  of  a  temple 
of  Worship,  near  the  Canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile 
that  slaves  might  find  sanctuary  there 
^7  devoting  themselves  to  the  god  and  receiving 
upon  their  bodies  sacred  stigmata  as  signs  of  serv- 
^',  and  in  iii.  8  he  notes  that  the  Arabs  used  the 
^^'nsuie  in  ring  shape,  leaving  the  hair  on  the  crown 
^  the  head,  in  honor  of  their  god  Orotal.     The 
niany  varieties  of  tonsure — a  practise  which  ranges 
/flwn  India  to  Central  America — all  connected  with 
fe%ion,  will  at  once  occur  to  the  reader.    Lucian 
(De  dea  Syria)  shows  that  Syrian  priests  were  tat- 
tooed on  neck  and  wrist,  while  at  Byblus  the  peo- 
ple shaved  their  heads  at  the  annual  mourning 
for  Adonis,  while  women  had  the  alternative   of 
sacred  prostitution.     Philo  (De  numarchia^  i.)  re- 
marks that  idol  worshipers  were  branded.    In  III 
Mace.  ii.  29  it  is  stated  that  Ptolemy  IV.  Philo- 
pator  branded  Jews  with  the  ivy  leaf,  the  symbol 
of  Dionysus.     In  Asia  Minor  the  worshipers  of 
Cybele  and  other  deities  received  a  mark  in  their 
flesh.    For  the  significance  of  circumcision  see  that 
article.    Among  the  races  which  are  most  addicted 
to  tattooing — as  Maoris  and  East  Polynesians — the 
ceremony  is  often  connected  with  the  initiation  at 
puberty  into  the  mysteries,  or  with  marriage,  both 
being  related  to  religion.    The  same  is  true  of  the 
totem  mark,  which  is  produced  by  scarification,  tat- 
tooing, or  painting.     It  is  incorrect  to  assume,  how- 
ever, that  all  tattooing  is  religious.     Much  is  purely 


decorative,  and  other  purposes  are  also  served, 
such  as  to  indicate  membership  with  societies  not 
religious  in  character.  Geo.  W.  Gilmore. 

Bibuographt:  The  commentaries  on  the  passages  cited 
are  often  illuminative,  especially  those  which  t.ike  into 
account  the  ethnic  customs.  Consult  further:  T.  Waits; 
ArUhropologie  der  NeUttrvdUcert  paaaixn,  6  parts,  Leipsic, 
1859-72;  A.  Lacassagne.  Lea  TcUouagee,  Paris,  18S1; 
Goldziher,  in  Revue  de  Vhirt.  dea  religiona,  xiv  (1886),  49- 
61;  G.  A.  Wilken,  Revue  coloniale  intematumale,  iii  (1886)* 
225-279,  iv  (1887).  345-426;  W.  Joest,  Ttitowieren,  Nar- 
bemeichen  und  K Orperbemalen,  Berlin,  1887;  R.  Pietsch- 
mann,  QeachichU  der  Fhimizier,  i.  389-390.  Berlin,  1889; 
J.  Batchelor,  Ainu,  pp.  131-132.  Ix>ndon,  1892;  F. 
Schwally,  Daa  Leben  nach  dem  Tode,  pp.  16-18,  Giessen, 
1892;  Stade,  in  ZATW,  xiv  (1894),  250-261;  H.  G.  Rob- 
ley,  Afoko;  Maori  Tattooinff,  London,  1896;  Von  Luschau, 
in  Zeitachrifi  fur  Ethnoloffie,  xxviii.  1896;  J.  Frey.  Tod, 
Seelenglaube  und  Seelenkult  itn  alien  larael,  pp.  127-173, 
Leipsic,  1898;  E.  Sergent,  Lea  Tatouagea  dana  lea  pay  a 
chauda,  Montpellier,  1901;  E.  B.  Tylor,  Primitive  Culture^ 
London,  1903  (especially  valuable  for  citations  of  ethnic 
practises);  W.  R.  Smith,  Kinahip,  pp.  212  sqq.;  idem* 
Rd.  of  Sent.,  chap,  ix.;  'Nowack,  ArchAologie,  i.  194-196* 
Bensinger,  ArchAologie,  p.  219;  DB,  i.  537-539,  ii.  283- 
286;  EB,  i.  971-976. 

MYCONIUS,    mi-k6'ni-us     (MECUM),    FRIED- 
RICH:     German  Reformer;    b.  at  Lichtcnfels  in 
Upper  Franconia  (20  m.  n.n.e.  of  Bamberg)  Dec. 
26,  1490;  d.  at  Gotha  Apr.  7,  1546.    After  graduar 
ting  from  the  school  of  his  native  city,  he  was  sent 
in  1504  to  the  Latin  school  in  Annaberg,  where  he 
met  Tetzel   (1510)   who  was  traveling  over  Ger- 
many as  commissary  of  indulgences.     As  he  was 
greatly  troubled  by  his  spiritual  condition  he  was 
persuaded  in  1510  to  enter  the  Franciscan  monas- 
tery.   From  Annaberg  he  went  to  the  monastery  in 
Leipsic  and  in  1512  to  that  in  Weimar.    He  there 
studied  diligently  Peter  Lombard,   Alexander  of 
Hales,  Bonaventura,  Gabriel  Biel,  and  especially 
Augustine,  whose  works  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  him.     In   1516  he   was  ordained   priest  in 
Weimar  and  soon  received  a  position  as  preacher 
there.    With  great  satisfaction  he  listened  to  Luther 
when  he  began  his  fight  against  indulgences,  and 
Myconius  was  among  the  first  who  followed  the 
new  paths.     But  as  the   authorities  of  Weimar 
maintained  a  reserved  attitude  toward  the  Refor- 
mation, it  became  more  and  more  difficult  for  him 
to  hold  his  office.    His  intercourse  and  correspond- 
ence were  closely  watched,  and  he  was  threatened 
with  life-long  confinement  in  a  monastery,  being 
sent  to  the  monasteries  of  Leipsic  and  Annaberg. 
But  in    1524  he  succeeded    in  escaping,  and    re- 
ceived at  Zwickau  a  position  as  preacher  in  a  hos- 
pital.    At  the  instance  of  Wenzeslaus  Link  and 
Gabriel  Didymus  he  was  called  to  the  congregation 
in  the  small  town  of  Buchholz.    In  the  same  year 
(1524)  Duke  John  tjalled  him  to  Gotha,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  council  and  the  congregation.    Though 
the  ground  there  had  been  cleared  for  the  Reforma- 
tion, ecclesiastical  affairs  as  well  as  secular  were  still 
in  a  hopeless  condition.    The  higher  and  lower  clei^gy 
had  degenerated  and  a  dead  ecclesiastical  mechan- 
icalism  was  all  that  showed.     School  affairs  were 
in  the  hands  of  ignorant  and  indolent  monks,  and 
in  the  government  of  the  city  and  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  council  avarice  and  disorder  reigned. 
Myconius  mastered  the  situation  by  his  wisdom 
and  energy.    About  1525  Luther  entered  into  cor- 
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respondence  with  him,  and  encouraged  him  not  to 
Ijc  friphtene<l  off  by  the  rebellious  peiisiuits,  while 
Mulanchthoii,  who  began  to  correspond  with  him 
in  1527,  warned  him  against  imprutient  interfer- 
ence in  non-religious  affairs.  Myconius  reformed 
the  schools  of  the  city  and  awakened  the  interest 
of  the  citizens  in  them.  In  the  Augustinian  monas- 
tery he  erected  a  school  whose  first  rector  from 
1524  to  1535  was  Basilius  Monner  of  Weimar.  My- 
conius exerted  great  influence  both  l)y  his  sermons 
and  in  hLs  practical  pastorate  and  by  his  exemplary 
conduct.  Ilis  influence,  moreover,  was  not  confined 
to  Clotha.  He  accompanied  as  preacher  Prince 
John  Fre<lerick  thrct*  times  to  the  Ix)wer  Rhine,  to 
Cologne,  Jiilich  and  Cleves,  anrl  in  15.'M,  after  the 
latter  had  l)ecome  elector,  to  DOsseldorf,  Bruns- 
wick, and  Celle.  On  these  journeys,  Myconius 
preached  to  large  concourses.  With  Melanchthon, 
Menius,  and  others  he  ttwik  part  in  the  church  visi- 
tations of  Thuringia  in  1527  and  1533,  also  in  many 
important  conventions  of  the  Reformation,  in  the 
religious  collociuy  of  Marburg  1529,  the  Wittenbei^ 
Assembly  of  1530,  the  convention  of  Schmalkald 
1537,  the  negotiations  in  Frankfort  and  Nuremberg 
1539,  and  the  convention  of  Hagenau  1540.  In 
153S  he  went  to  England  with  Franz  Burkhardt 
and  Georg  von  Boyneburg  in  order  to  discuss  the 
articles  of  the  Augsburg  (onfession  with  the  theo- 
logians of  Henry  VIII.  He  was  successful  in  intro- 
ducing the  Reformation  in  Saxony  after  the  death 
of  Duke  George  in  1539,  at  first  in  his  beloved 
Annaberg,  then  in  Leipsic,  where  he  preached  the 
first  Evangelical  sermon  in  the  Church  of  St.  Nicolai. 
The  princes  left  him  there  that  he  might  carry 
through  the  work  of  the  Reformation;  he  remained 
nine  months,  meeting  an  obstinate  and  violent  op- 
po^ition,  but  finally  mastered  the  situation.  He 
won  the  affection  of  the  citizens  to  such  a  degree 
that  Elector  John  Frederick  was  asked  to  leave 
him  there  two  years,  but  in  1540  he  returned  to  his 
congregation.  His  health  had  always  been  very 
delicate  and  imequal  to  his  arduous  tr.sks.  Owing 
to  overexertion  on  the  occasion  of  the  Thuringian 
visitations,  he  was  comiwlled  after  the  year  15,39 
to  interrupt  his  labors  from  time  to  time,  especially 
as  he  developed  broncliial  troubles. 

Few  characters  of  the  Reformation  appeal  to  the 
sympathy  as  strongly  as  does  Myconius.  Like 
Luther,  he  had  attained  the  light  and  truth  of  the 
Gospel  by  personal  experience.  His  character  had 
been  firmly  fixed  early  in  life  and  could  not  be 
unsettled  by  the  theological  disputes  and  opinions 
of  the  time.  Tn  Luther  he  recognized  with  glad- 
ness from  the  beginning  •*  the  chosen  man  of  God 
anrl  the  last  Elijah,"  and  his  devotion  to  Melanch- 
thon was  not  less  sincere.  The  purity  of  his  charac- 
ter was  undisputed  and  secured  him  the  respect  of 
friend  and  foe.  In  spite  of  his  efficiency  in  the 
Latin  and  German  tongues  and  his  popular  gifts,  he 
did  not  aspire  to  the  fame  of  a  \sTiter  or  scholar, 
but  exerted  his  acti\ity  in  the  practical  woric  of 
the  church.  Nevertheless,  he  has  left  some  treatises 
which  are  still  valuable,  as,  for  instance,  Wie  man 
iiiv  (infcUUjen  und  /ionderlich  die  krancken,  tm  Chria- 
Inithumb  mterrirhien  soil  (Wittenbeig,  1630;  new 
ed.,  Frankfort,  1598,  enlaiiged  by  the  tmtiM  W^ 


man  mit  den  heseuenen  Leuten  umgehen  aoU). 
Whenever  the  condition  of  his  throat  prevented 
him  from  preaching,  he  busied  himself  with  search- 
ing the  archives  of  the  church,  of  monasteriesy 
and  the  hospital,  and  published  extracts  of  them 
under  the  title  Neues  Erbbuch  und  Kopey  der  Afin- 
istratur  154B  and  wrote  his  Historia  Re/onnaUoniM 
1517-42,  both  extant  in  manuscript  in  the  archducal 
library  at  Gotha.  This  history  reflects  his  experi- 
ences and  impressions  in  an  unpretentious,  but  fresh 
and  plastic  manner,  and  is  the  valuable  contribu- 
tion of  a  contemporary  of  the  events. 

(G.  Kat^'Erau.) 
Bibuographt:  His  lluioria  ReformtUionia  contaios  many 
biographical  details.  Biographies  were  written  by  A. 
Probus,  Schmalkalden,  1597;  M.  Adam,  Frankfort.  1705; 
Juncker,  Walterehausen,  1730;  J.  G.  Bos^eck,  Leiptle, 
1739;  C.  K.  G.  Lommatnch,  Annaberg,  1S25:  K.  F. 
Ledderhose,  Gotha,  1854;  M.  Meurer,  Leiixiic.  1864  (con- 
tains an  excellent  list  of  literature);  G.  KreyenberK,  in 
Greruboterit  1S92,  i.  pp.  114  sqq,;  and  P.  ScherflSg,  Leipsic 
1900.  Consult  also:  H.  £.  Jacobs,  Martin  Luthfr,  pp.  65- 
66,  79,  117.  287,  New  York,  1S98;  J.  W.  Richard.  Pkaip 
Mdanchthon,  pp.  159,  254,  280,  ib.  1898. 

MYCONIUS,  OSWALD:  Swiss  reformer;  b. 
at  Lucerne  1488;  d.  at  Basel  Oct.  14,  1552.  His 
original  nfime  was  GeisshUsler.  After  completing 
his  education  at  Basel,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Zwingli,  Holbein,  and  Erasmus,  he  became  a 
teacher  at  the  canons'  school  at  Zurich  in  1516. 
Here  he  published  two  pamphlets  in  one  of  which 
(1518)  he  held  that  the  pope  must  be  obeyed  only 
BO  long  as  he  required  nothing  contrary  to  Chris- 
tianity. He  took  a  decbive  part  in  the  calling  of 
Zwingli  to  Zurich.  Shortly  afterward  Myconius 
was  called  to  teach  in  his  native  city,  but  he  con- 
tinued to  correspond  with  his  lifelong  friend 
Zwingli.  In  1522  his  views  forced  him  to  retire 
from  his  position.  After  teaching  for  a  time  at 
Einsicdcln  he  returned  to  Zurich,  primarily  as 
teacher  at  the  school  attached  to  the  FraumQnster. 
Here  he  held  German  lectures  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment, besides  taking  a  silent  though  active  part  in 
all  the  measures  of  Zwingli.  To  this  period  belong! 
his  Ad  ancerdotes  HelvetuB  qui  Tigurinis  male  fo- 
quuntur  etmsoria  id  male  loqui  deeinant  (1524).  In 
1531  Myconius  was  called  to  the  chureh  of  St. 
Albans  at  Basel  and  in  1532  he  was  appointed  the 
successor  of  (Ecolampadius  (q.v.).  Though  he  ac- 
cepted this  only  on  condition  that  he  might  resign 
as  soon  as  one  more  worthy  could  be  found,  he  con- 
tinued to  discharge  the  double  office  of  head  of  the 
Basel  church  and  professor  of  theology  until  his 
death.  He  was  involved  in  many  difficulties,  how- 
ever, by  Carlstadt  (q.v.),  who  formed  a  faction  in 
the  faculty  to  subordinate  the  church  to  the  uni- 
versity, only  to  be  defeated  by  Myconius;  and 
when  the  latter  sought  to  cany  out  the  refonnatoiy 
measures  of  (Ecolampadius,  Caristadt  declared  to 
the  council  that  his  rival  wished  to  make  the  dvii 
authorities  slaves  of  the  priests,  and  told  the  peo- 
ple that  Myconius  disapproved  all  their  pleasure. 
Despite  this  the  prestige  of  Myconius  increased 
everywhere. 

In  the  eucharistic  question,  while  TCmaining  gen- 
erally in  aocord  with  the  Zwingliain  position,  m  ii 
oleftr  fram  his  lettsn  and  from  his  oommentaiy  ckk. 
J- U^,  l^yocniiis  appraomated  Iriithe^i' 
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In  eertain  rogarda.    In  the  first  Helvetic  Confession, 

dimwn  up  in  1536,  he  accordingly  termed  the  Lord's 

Siqyper  a  mystic  meal,  and  spoke  of  eating  the  flesh 

and  drinking  the  blood  of  Christ  not  as  perishable 

physical  food  but  as  nourishing  eternal  life.     He 

sought,  moreover,  to  reconcile  Luther  and  Z>%'ingli 

in  their  eucharistic  views,  and  pursued  a  similar 

course  in  the  Osiandrian  controversies.    The  most 

distinguished  pupil  of  Myconius  was  Theodor  Bib- 

liander  (q.v.),  to  whose  edition  of  the  letters  of 

CEeolampadius  and  Zwingli  (Basel,  1536)  Myconius 

contributed  a  first  brief  life  of  Zwingli  (printed  in 

the  Vita  quatuor  reformaiarum,  ed.  Neander,  Ber- 

in,  1841).  (Emil  Eouf.) 

Bcmliookafbt:  W»  oormpondenoe  with  Zwingli  is  printed 
in  the  Opera  of  the  latter,  vols.  vii«— viii.  Biographies  are 
by  If.  Kiiehofer,  Zurich,  1813;  and  K.  R.  Hagenbach, 
EDMcfeld.  1850  (contains  also  the  principal  minor  writings 
of  Myconius).  Further  notices  will  be  found  in  the  litera- 
ture dealing  with  the  Reformation  in  Switseriand,  also  in 
the  biographies  of  Bullinger.  (Ecolampadius,  and  Zwingli. 
GiMMnlt:  Schaif,  Chrutian  Church,  vii.  215  sqq.;  T.  and 
F.  Platter,  Sitteno^aeMehU  dea  16.  Jahrhunderta,  ed.  H. 
Boos.  Leipsic  1878;  S.  M.  Jackson,  Huldreieh  Zwingli, 
I,  New  York.  1903. 


MTHSTER,  minister,  JAKOB  PETER:  Danish 
bishop;  b.  at  Copenhagen  Nov.  8,  1775;  d.  there 
Jan.  30,  1854.  He  studied  theology  at  the  nniver- 
aty  of  his  native  city,  and  became  pastor  at  Spjel- 
lerup,  on  the  island  of  IZealand,  in  1802;  first 
i»Kapliiin  at  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  in  Copenhagen 
in  1812;  privat-^iocent  in  psychology  in  the  theo- 
logical seminaiy  at  Copenhagen  in  1813,  and  court 
preacher  in  1826.  During  his  career  in  the  Danish 
metropolis  he  published  a  voliune  of  Kleine  Theo- 
logiache  SchrtfUn  (in  German,  Copenhagen,  1825), 
which  gives  evidence  of  his  knowledge  of  esthetic 
and  philosophical  literature,  as  well  as  of  church 
history.  In  1834  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Zea- 
land, in  which  capacity  he  officiated  until  his  death. 
During  his  incumbency  of  the  bishopric  the  relig- 
iooB  movement  caused  by  the  appearance  of  Grundt- 
▼ig  (q.v.)  agitated  the  Danish  Chiurch,  and  Myn- 
ster,  who  had  no  sympathy  with  the  former's  ideas 
of  religious  liberty,  became  one  of  his  most  ardent 
opponents.  Grundtvig,  however,  succeeded  in 
preventing  the  introduction  of  a  revised  ritual 
proposed  by  Mynster,  and  as  the  teachings  promul- 
gated by  the  former  found  more  and  more  adher- 
ents the  old  bishop  found  it  impossible  to  stem  the 
tide  of  liberalism,  and  he  gradually  gave  up  the 
struggle,  devoting  himself  to  literary  pursuits.  He 
published  numerous  collections  of  sermons,  and  a 
woik  entitled  ''  Thoughts  on  Christian  Dogmas  " 
(2  vols..  Germ,  transl.,  Hamburg,  1840),  which  for 
a  long  time  remained  popular  both  in  Denmark 
and  Germany.  A  cdlection  of  his  writings  in  6 
▼ola.  i^peared  at  Copenhagen  in  1852-57;  collec- 
tions of  his  letters  in  1860-66;  an  autobiography 
in  1864  (2d  ed.,  1898);  and  a  volume  of  sermons, 
1875.  (F.  NiELSBNt.) 

Bduooupst:     Beskles    the    autobiography    and    letters 
above,  oonnilt:    C.  L.  N.  Mjmster,    *'  Reminis- 
'  Oopenhagen,  1877.    Further  literature  in  Danish 
in  Hauck-Hersog,  RE,  ziii.  609. 


MTKBERG,  OTTO  FERDINAND:    Swedish  theo- 
logian; b.  in  Gothenburg  Apr.  26,  1824;  d.  at  Upsala 
Mar.  22,  1899.    He  received  his  education  at  the 
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University  of  Upsala  (B.A.,  1841;  Ph.D.  and 
candidate  in  theology,  1851);  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  exegesis  there  1866,  and  resigned  1892. 
He  was  an  able  and  independent  exegete  of  the 
Biblical-theological  school,  being  influenced  by  J.  T. 
Beck  and  by  Sdren  Kierkegaard  (qq.v.).  For  him 
faith  received  its  justifying  power  as  the  most  pro- 
found ethical  act;  justification  is  gained  not  by 
imputation  but  by  man's  appropriating  it;  and  he 
stressed  not  Christ's  suffering  and  death  but  his 
personality,  which  was  perfected  through  suffering 
and  death.  He  assailed  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of 
atonement  and  justification,  and  took  part  in  the 
controversy  called  out  by  the  teaching  of  Walden- 
strom (q.v.)  on  the  atonement  which  was  diffused 
throughout  Sweden  and  entered  the  United  States. 
Among  his  works  are  Den  ignelUka  thealogien  (1862) ; 
Bidrag  til  en  bibelsk  theologi  (1863);  Inledning  tU 
Romarebrefvet  (1868);  Om  aposteln  Petrus  och  den 
dldsta  kyrkans  fdUka  gnosis  (1865);  Patdi  href  til 
Romarena  (1871);  Den  hei.  Shrifts  Idra  omfdrsonin- 
gen  (1874);  Sal&mos  Ordsprik  (1875);  De  paulinr- 
ska  brefven  (2d  ed.,  1883);  De  apostoliska  bre/ven 
of  Jakob,  Petrus,  Judas  och  Johannes  (1883) ;  during 
1864-69  he  edited  the  periodical  Vittnet,  and  after 
1884  Bibelforskaren,  which  among  other  things  con- 
tains his  admirable  translation  of  Isaiah,  and  his 
interesting  commentary  on  Revelation. 

John  O.  Evjbn. 

UTRRH:  The  fragrant  gum  of  Balsamoden- 
dron  myrrha,  a  tree  or  shrub  growing  chiefly  in 
Arabia  and  Ethiopia,  but  not  in  Palestine,  where  its 
use  was  a  luxury  (cf.  Matt.  ii.  11).  The  gum,  at 
first  oily  and  then  fluid,  is  primarily  a  yello^vdsh 
white;  but  it  hardens  into  reddish  drops  or  kernels 
with  a  peculiar  balsam  smell  and  bitter  taste.  The 
best  kind  flows  partly  of  itself.  Generally  the  bark 
of  the  tree  was  incised  to  obtain  the  myrrh,  which 
was  exported  from  Arabia  to  the  West  especially 
by  Nabatseans  and  Phenicians,  who  frequently 
adulterated  it  and  doubtless  sometimes  substituted 
similar  gimis  from  other  trees.  Myrrh  was  used  as 
incense  (Cant.  iii.  6),  to  perfume  clothing  and  beds 
(Ps.  xlv.  8;  Prov.  vii.  17;  Cant.  i.  13),  as  an  un- 
guent (Ex.  XXX.  23;  Esther  ii.  12;  Cant.  v.  5), 
and  in  pulverized  form  for  embalming  (John  xix.  39), 
whence  most  of  the  Chiuxh  Fathers  interpreted 
the  myrrh  of  Matt.  ii.  11  as  a  symbol  of  the  siiffer- 
ing  and  death  of  Christ.  Myrrh  was  also  mingled 
with  wine  to  impart  to  it  an  aromatic  flavor  and  to 
render  it  less  intoxicating;  but  the  ''  wine  mingled 
with  myrrh  "  of  Mark  xv.  23  was  probably  the 
sour  wine  of  the  Roman  soldiers  mingled  with  some 
bitter  ingredient  to  produce  stupefaction  (cf.  Matt, 
xxvii.  34).  (R.  Kittkl.) 

Biolxoo&ipht:  See  under  Mtbtlb. 

MTRTLE:  A  tree  about  ten  feet  high,  growing 
in  the  valleys  and  on  the  shores,  as  well  as  on 
heights  not  altogether  devoid  of  moisture  (cf.  Neh. 
viii.  15),  in  Asia,  whence  it  was  transplanted  to 
Greece  and  Italy.  Its  perfume  and  beauty,  en- 
hanced by  its  smooth,  evergreen  leaves  and  white 
flowers,  made  it  a  favorite  adornment  of  gardens 
(cf.  Isa.  xli.  19,  Iv.  13),  though  it  also  grew  wild  in 
Palestine  (Neh.,  ut  sup.).    Oil  and  a  sort  of  wine 
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were  prepared  from  its  black  berries  (Vergil,  Gcor- 
gicQf  i.  106;  Pliny,  Hist.  naturaHSf  xv.  35-38,  xxiii. 
44) ;  and  its  branches  formed  decorations  of  houses 
and  rooms  on  festal  occasions,  as  at  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  (Neh.,  ut  sup.).  The  classics  also  show 
that  myrtle  branches  were  strewn  in  the  way,  and 
garlands  of  myrtle  were  worn  at  feasts,  especially 
at  marriage  feasts  since  the  myrtle  was  sacred  to 
Aphrodite  and  the  symbol  of  conjugal  love.  The 
name  Hadassah,  "  Myrtle,"  was  thus  appropriate 
as  the  name  of  a  beautiful  girl,  and  was  the  orig- 
inal appellation  of  Esther  (Esther  ii.  7). 

(R.  KiTTEL.) 

Bzbuograpbt:  G.  Hart,  Fauna  and  Flora  of  Sinai,  Pelrae, 
etc.,  London,  1901-05;  M.  Callcott.  Scripture  Herhal, 
ib.  1842;  H.  H.  Oibom.  Plants  of  the  Holy  Lanrf,  Phila- 
delphia, 1860;  H.  B.  Tristram,  Fauna  and  Flora  of  Paiet- 
tine,  London,  1884;  G.  E.  Post,  Flora  of  Syria,  Palestine, 
and  Syria,  Beirut,  1896;  C.  Jorct.  in  L'Orient  clasaiQue, 
1897,  p.  355;  G.  Hcnslow.  Plants  of  the  Bible,  ib.  1906; 
Vigouroux,  Dirtionnaire,  faac.  xxvii.,  cols.  1363-67. 

MYSTAGOGICAL  THEOLOGY. 

**  Myfltafcogia."     Cyril  of  Jerusalem  ((  1). 
Dionysius  the  Am>pugite  (S  2). 
Works  Antedating  Theodore  of  Andida  ((  3). 
Theodore  of  Andida  and  Othera  (§4). 
Later  Eastern  and  Western  Treatises  (§5). 

A  term  "  Mystagogical  Theology  "  was  used  to 
denote  a  form  of  disciplinary  theology  that  was 
cultivated  principally  in  the  Eastern  Church  in  the 
early  Byzantine  age,  but  also  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  later  in  Russia.    It  conveys  the  sense  of  the 

church  ceremonial  not  in  the  light  of 

I.  "  Mysta-  historic  science  but  Jis  having  a  **  secret 

gogia."      meaning."    As  used  in  ancient  Greek, 

Cyril  of     myatagogia  signifies  the  sacred  iiiitia- 

Jerusalem.  tion  into  the  **  mysteries,"  either  l)y 

actual  admission  to  the  sacred  so- 
lemnities or  by  theoretical  admission  through  in- 
struction. Whatever  introduces  to  a  mystery  is  a 
mystagogia;  the  priest  who  performs  or  conducts 
the  process  is  a  ''  mystagogue,"  as  Ls  the  theologian 
who  correctly  expounds  it  and  embodies  its  true 
sense  (which  is  primarily  a  secret)  in  the  form  of 
"  doctrine."  The  sacred  process  is  itself  a  mysta- 
gogia,  since  it  initiates  into  the  region  of  divine 
wonders.  Above  every  other  ecclesiastical  solem- 
nity, the  Eucharist  is  accounted  a  mystagogia,  in- 
deed it  is  termed  expressly  "  the  mystagogia."  In 
general,  however,  mystagogical  theology  has  ex- 
amined everything  pertaining  to  the  divine  offices, 
and  has  discovered  a  secret  meaning  in  every  part 
of  them.  The  earliest  mystagogical  work  known  is 
the  '*  Mystagogical  Catechetics  "  by  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
salem (q.v.),  dating  from  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century.  This  is  in  five  sermons,  wherein 
Cyril  further  explains  to  the  neophytes,  to  whom 
he  has  already  delivered  the  creed  in  the  course  of 
eighteen  sermons,  who  have  also  been  baptized 
accordingly,  the  additional  sacred  operations  which 
they  have  undergone,  together  with  the  hdiy  cere- 
monies in  which  they  have  now  shared  for  the  first 
time.  It  is  presupposed  that  the  catechumens  were 
as  yet  not  rightly  aware  of  what  was  to  oome  about 
in  them  when  they  received  baptism^  nor  how  the 
Eucharist,  to  which  they  were  to  be  admitted  for 
the  first  time  after  b^>tiBai9  waa  BeMamti 


what  this  celebration  altogether  signified.  Cyril 
elucidates  only  a  few  details  in  a  really  mystagog- 
ical sense  and  in  the  simplest  terms  of  statement. 
'*  Symbolic  "  and  "  dogmatic  "  explanations  occur 
interchangeably.  That  is  to  say,  Cyril  felt  no  less 
obliged  to  set  clearly  before  the  newly  baptized 
members  the  matter  in  question,  the  renewal  they 
have  undergone,  especially  to  render  them  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  the  bread  and  wine  were  the 
body  and  the  blood  of  the  Lord,  than  to  exhibit 
the  rites  and  the  forms,  which  they  have  seen  and 
shared,  in  their  intrinsic  significance;  in  other 
words,  he  aimed  to  present  those  rites  on  their  ob- 
jective side,  yet  as  themselves  conveying  the  sense 
of  their  process.  The  main  outline  of  presentation 
is  the  idea  that  the  "  renewal  "  involved  a  gradual 
progress,  and  that  this  was  discernible  in  the  rites 
themselves. 

The  proper  founder  of  mystagogical  theology, 
broadly  considered,  was  Dionysius  the  Areopagite 
(q.v.),  a  man  of  whom  little  is  known,  save  that  he 
probably  belonged  to  the  close  of  the  fifth  centuiy 

and  was  active  in  Syria.    The  work  c^ 

2.  DionjTsius  special  interest  here   is  "  Concerning 

the         the  Ecclesiastical  Hierarchy  "  (MPG, 

Areopagite.  iii.  369  sqq.;    Eng.  transl.  by  John 

Parker,  London,  1894).  What  in  this 
is  significant  in  respect  to  the  expository  feeling 
of  the  early  Church  is  that  the  whole  visible  en- 
tity and  activity  of  the  "  hierarchy,"  that  is,  the 
Church  in  its  vitul  agency,  is  represented  as  being 
filled  with  mysteries  and  wonders;  and  if  one  be 
but  correctly  initiated,  these,  perchance,  can  be 
everywhere  seen  "  shining  through."  Dionysius 
made  it  clear  that  '*  dogma  ■ '  is  possessed  of  a  mir- 
rored counterpart  in  ceremonial  worship.  In  later 
times,  the  ceremonial  was  not  infrequently  treated 
as  a  criterion  for  a  **  new  "  doctrine;  the  same  being 
discarded  unless  there  appeared  to  be  something 
congruent  in  the  rites.  Conversely,  it  is  a  special 
question  just  how  far  the  rites  and  sacramentals 
became  gradually  adapted  to  the  dogma  already 
current,  with  symbols  to  fit  the  occasion.  As  Dio- 
nysius will  have  it,  the  terrestrial  hierarchy  is  a 
copy  of  the  celestial.  Just  as  the  angels,  in  gradu- 
ated circles,  throng  round  about  the  one  only  God, 
even  so  the  clergy  on  earth  encompass  the  one 
bishop.  The  latter  is  quite  peculiarly  "  a  divine 
and  godly  man."  From  him  do  the  priestly  per- 
sons receive  their  divine  consecrations,  whereby 
they  become  qualified  to  "  divinify  "  men.  Dio- 
nysius treats  of  the  principal  ecclesiastical  myste- 
ries. A  brief  description  of  the  given  transaction  is 
invariably  followed  by  a  survey  of  the  emblematical 
character  of  its  rites  in  detail.  The  object  is  to 
elucidate  the  intrinsic  nature  of  the  clergy,  to  ex- 
plain its  direct  significance  in  connection  with  the 
transaction  concerned;  again,  the  same  as  touch- 
ing the  "  faithful."  For  instance,  in  his  "  PriestJIy 
Ordinances  **  or  acts  of  consecration  for  clerical 
oflSees,  Dionydus  shows  that  both  the  "  unity  "  of 
the  hierarchy  is  represented,  and  the  gradatioa 
betweeu  bishop,  priest,  and  Ktuigist  (deacon).  Iz^ 
the  ease  of  baptfam  one  may  diaoera  illumzoatiot^ 
far  ita  amhlwnatfa  inqwrt^  aa  one  peieelTes  how  tKai^ 

tar  torafaig  wertwaid  and  befaydi^ 
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robed  for  the  act  of  renunciation,  tiien  by  facing 
eafltwmrd  and  steadfastiy  gaxing  in  this  direction 
while  confessing  the  faith,  is  led  over  from  the  sphere 
of  the  HghtJewB  to  that  of  the  light. 

The  next  important  mystagogue  was  Maximus 
GoofesBor  (q.v.)>  whose  interpretation  of  the 
Eucharist,  found  in  MPG,  xci.  657  sqq.,  supplies 
what  Dionysius  omitted,  a  mystagogical  elucida- 
tion of  the  Church  as  congregation.  In  so  far  as 
the  Church  embraces  all  "  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men,"  it  is  fairly  a  ''  type  and  image  "  of  God,  a 
copy  of  his  fulness  and  diversity,  though  in  unity 
inherent.  Maximus  furthermore  contemplates  the 
Church  as  a  structure;  for  if  one  surveys  its  typical 
ecMnpartments  aright,  the  Church  is  at  once  a  mys- 
terious depiction  of  the  universe,  and  an  image  of 
man  and  his  constituent  parts.  In  chap.  viii.  Maxi- 
mus reaches  his  distinctive  theme,  the  Eucharist. 
He  reviews  the  entire  course  thereof;  the  priest's 
cntnmoe  into  the  Chiurch  represents  Christ's  ap- 
pearing in  the  flesh,  the  entrance  of  the  people  in- 
dieatee  the  separation  of  the  faithful  from  the  un- 
believing, the  closing  of  the  doors  points  to  the  end 
of  the  world  and  the  judgment,  which  only  those 
worthily  transformed  into  the  woiid  of  divine  rea- 
son can  enter  securely. 

Next  to  be  considered  are  the  writings  which  deal 
particularly  with  a  historical  and  symbolical  con- 
struction of  the  Eucharist;  that  is,  those  the  ra- 
tional continuity  of  which  has  evolved  the  theory 
as  to  the  so-called  dramatic  character  of  the  liturgy. 
But  here  many  literary  questions  re- 
3.  Works    main  to  be  settied  before  the  develop- 

Antedating  ment  becomes  thoroughly  clear.     It 
Theodore    was  long  believed  that  Sophronius  of 

of  Amiida.  Jerusalem  was  the  founder  of  this  the- 
oiy.  But  the  Russian  scholar  Kras- 
noeeljcev  has  shown  this  to  be  an  error.  It  is  owing 
to  him,  again,  and  to  F.  E.  Brightman,  that  an  im- 
portant man  in  the  history  of  mystagogical  theol- 
ogy has  of  late  been  to  some  extent  newly  recovered 
to  knowledge,  namely,  Theodore  of  Andida.  But 
in  Older  to  keep  the  literary  sequence  firmly  in 
mind,  one  must  pause  at  this  point  to  consider  a 
work  entitled  "  Mystagogical  Church  Lore."  This 
has  been  ascribed  to  many  authors,  and  a  really 
critical  edition  on  the  basis  of  the  many  manu- 
scripts available  is  still  lacking.  Pitra  communi- 
cated a  fragment  of  a  Latin  translation  prepared  by 
Anastasius  Bibliothecarius  (q.v.);  while  from  the 
letter  to  Emperor  Charies  the  Bald,  appended  by 
Anastasius  to  this  document,  it  appears  that  in 
Constantinoi^  at  that  time,  the  Patriarch  Ger- 
manus  I.  (d.  730)  was  deemed  the  author.  It  is 
entir^  possible  that  this  tradition  is  correct.  The 
work  itself  underwent  many  reconstructions. 
Whether  the  shortest  form,  published  by  Miller 
after  a  Codex  Bodlejanus  et  Magdaleneruia  (in  his 
edition  of  the  works  of  Qyril  of  Jerusalem,  pp.  325- 
332,  Oxford,  1703),  is  the  eariiest,  is  undecided. 
The  one  in  MPO,  xcviii.  384r453,  is  certainly  late 
and  gfeatiy  enlarged.  In  the  explanation  of  the 
liturgy  which  this  work  presents,  the  thought  is 
dominant  that  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  re- 
veals the  entire  life  of  the  Lord.  The  priest  repre- 
sents Christ  himself;  indeed  his  veiy  vestments  are 


so  fashioned  that  Christ  is  to  be  discerned  therein. 
Originally  the  design  appears  to  have  been  limited 
to  the  priestiy  symbolizing  (in  visible  ritual  acts) 
of  Christ  in  his  passion,  death,  and  resurrection. 
But  ultimately  the  conception  so  far  expands  that 
practically  the  whole  history  of  Jesus  Christ  be- 
comes illustrated  in  the  acts  and  actors  of  the  lit- 
urgy. Even  the  manner  in  which  the  priest  holds 
his  fingers,  while  blessing  the  people  at  the  close, 
has  its  symbolism,  and  announces  the  event  of 
Christ's  coming  again,  and  of  the  end  of  the  world. 
It  is  Theodore  of  Andida  who  turns  the  construc- 
tion so  as  to  cover  the  whole  history  of  Christ.  Who 
Theodore  was,  is  totally  uncertain;  Andida  the 
place  is  supposed  to  be  situated  in  Asia  Minor. 

Theodore  may  belong  to  the  twelfth, 

4*  Theodore  if  not  to  the  eleventh,  century.    He  is 

of  Andida  acquainted  with  the  work  just  noted, 

and  Others,  and  holds  it  to  be  a  work  of  Basil  of 

Csesarea.  His  own  treatise  is  entitied 
"Summary  Review  of  the  Symbols  and  Mysteries 
Occurrent  in  the  Divine  Liturgy  "  (cf.  A.  Mai,  Nova 
patrum  bibliothecaf  vi.  2,  pp.  547-^584,  8  vols.,  Rome, 
1852-71;  and  MPG,  cxl.  417-468).  Theodore  (some 
codices  call  him  **  Nicholas ")  is  a  learned  man. 
He  remarks  that  **  many  priests  were  aware  that 
the  various  acts  in  the  liturgy  aimed  to  set  forth 
the  Lord's  passion,  etc.,  not  only  according  to  its 
effects,  but  also  to  depict,  as  in  a  figure,  the  very 
manner  thereof;  save  that  there  was  no  doubt  but 
that  those  liturgical  acts  exhibited  likewise  the 
entire  earthly  career  of  Jesus."  The  holy  table, 
whereon  the  sacrifice  is  prepared,  can  certainly  be 
regarded  as  the  "  grave,"  but  is  also  expected  to  re- 
call the  "  manger."  The  bread  is  naturally  a  "type* 
of  the  body  of  Christ,  but  also  of  Mary,  in  so  far  as 
she  conceives  the  Word  by  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost," 
whereas  the  deacon  also  **  salutes  "  the  bread,  even 
as  the  angel  greeted  Mary.  Where  the  deacon  with- 
draws from  the  "  table  of  preparation  "  the  Lord 
abides  there  in  the  stillness  of  retirement  and  se- 
clusion; these  being  the  thirty  years  of  Christ's 
"  obscmity."  Then  the  priest  comes  actively  for- 
ward: his  first  ''  ingress  "  into  the  Church  repre- 
sents the  preaching  Christ;  his  second  entrance, 
with  the  bread  and  wine,  exhibits  Jesus  on  his  way 
to  death.  The  vestments  have  manifold  significance 
(see  Vestments  and  Insignia,  Ecclesiastical). 
Theodore's  entire  treatise  is  full  of  subtle,  often 
brilliant,  phantasy.  Its  manner  of  interpretation 
dominated  all  the  succeeding  era;  and  its  theory 
has  come  to  be  officially  binding.  A  treatise  to  be 
correctiy  appraised  only  upon  due  acquaintance  is 
the  one  associated  with  Sophronius  of  Jerusalem 
(d.  638),  and  formerly  held  to  be  genuine:  "  Ac- 
count (Comprising  the  Entire  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory" (MPG,  Ixxxvii.,  pp.  iii.,  3981  sqq.).  This 
work  is  a  combination  of  the  primitive  ^'  Mystagog- 
ical Church  Lore  "  and  of  Theodore's  **  Simmiary 
Review."  The  various  mystagogical  writings  men- 
tioned above  are  of  moment  in  that  they  reveal 
the  development  of  the  liturgy  in  general.  Yet 
they  have  not  been  adequately  valued  by  lituigical 
scholars  either  as  sources  to  determine  the  gradu- 
ating distinctions  or  different  successive  phases  in 
the  history  of  liturgy,  or  as  governing  the  relative 
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status  of  the  traditional  litui^cal  forms.  In  fact, 
the  mystagogical  theory  often  affords  the  possibility 
of  ascertaining  what  is  old  and  what  is  new  mate- 
rial. Especially  are  the  many  quotations  from 
prayers,  lections,  etc.,  of  value  for  critically  collating 
the  manifold  litui^cal  texts. 

The  most  renowned  mystagogues  of  the  Middle 

Ages  were  the  two  metropolitans  of  Thessalonica, 

Nikolaos   Kabasilas  (q.v.)    and   Sim- 

5.  Later     eon  (q.v.).    The  former  is  the  more 
Eastern  and  ingenious,  being  comparable  for  acumen 

Western     to  Theodore  of  Andida,  whose  mode  of 

Treatises,  contemplation  he  specifically  contin- 
ued, particularly  the  thought  that  the 
liturgy  visibly  presents  the  entire  incarnation  of 
the  Logos.  But  it  were  leading  us  too  far  afield  to 
examine  his  work  in  detail.  £Us  "  Interpretation 
of  the  Divine  Liturgy  "  is  found  in  MPG,  cl.  368 
sqq.  Simeon  is  of  much  slighter  compass;  for  him 
the  external  is  everywhere  the  most  engaging,  the 
separate  pieces  of  clerical  vestments,  their  form, 
color,  etc.  The  line  of  "  Dionysius  the  Areopagite," 
Maximus  Confessor,  Theodore  of  Andida,  Nicholas 
Kabasilas,  is  the  line  par  exceUence,  that  of  the  real 
thinkers;  the  second  rank,  to  which  Simeon  be- 
longs, is  that  of  the  dilettanti.  Howbeit,  Simeon 
suited  the  taste  of  his  time,  and  owes  it  to  this  cir- 
cumstance that  he  came  to  be  the  most  popular 
mystagogue,  the  one  whose  name  continues  thor- 
oughly current.  In  the  form  of  a  dialogue  he  dis- 
cussed both  dogmas  and  rites,  besides  composing 
tracts  of  a  mystagogical  nature  (cf.  A/PG,  civ.  61- 
536).  In  his  case,  the  drama  of  the  liturgy  comes 
to  be  a  mere  spectacular  exhibition,  "  performed," 
in  a  sense,  by  puppets.  The  more  modem  era  has 
also  produced  its  mystagogues.  In  the  second  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century  flourished  Johannes  Na- 
thanael  (in  Venice  and  Constantinople);  later, 
Nicholas  Bulgaris  (close  of  the  seventeenth  century; 
not  to  be  confused  with  Eugenius  Bulgaris,  q.v.), 
though  he  published  simply  what  his  brother  Chris- 
todulos  (a  priest  on  the  island  of  Corfu)  had  writ- 
ten. But  the  Russian  literature  is  more  important 
in  this  direction  than  the  modem  Greek.  Among 
works  that  have  become  very  well  known  may  be 
mentioned  the  "  Letters  on  the  Divine  Offices  of 
the  Eastem  Church  "  by  Ludovicus  of  Muralt  (1838) ; 
the  '*  Elucidation  of  the  Divine  Offices  of  the  Eastr- 
em  Church  in  the  Light  of  their  Symbolical  Mean- 
ing," by  Philaretus  (archbishop  of  Tchemigov,  in 
his  "  History  of  the  Church  of  Russia  ";  Germ, 
transl.  by  Blumenthal,  i.  369  sqq.,  Frankfort,  1872); 
the  "  Meditations  on  the  Divine  Litiu^,"  by  the 
illustrious  poet  Gogol  (Germ,  transl.  in  A.  V.  Malt- 
zew,  Liturgikon,  Berlin,  1902).  An  inexhaustible 
wealth  of  imagination  has  been  educed  among  the 
Russians  by  the  liturgy,  and  the  entire  round  of  the 
Church  solemnities.  In  the  Western  Church  cer- 
tain attempts  are  not  wanting  in  the  way  of  con- 
struing ceremonial  worship  in  a  mystagogical  or 
symbolic  sense.  Only  in  the  West  this  matter  is 
hardly  taken  so  seriously  as  in  the  East.  There  is 
much  freer  play  in  the  East  in  this  connection  than 
in  the  West,  where  the  great  mystagogues  are  but 
paired  with  the  great  dogmatists. 

F.  Kattbnbubch. 
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L  Definition  and  Description:    Like  many  other 

psychological  concepts,  mysticism  scarcely  admit! 

of  rigid  definition,  since  its  elements,  though  rooted 

in  the  individual  soul,  so  cross  with  other  elementB 

in  the  course  of  the  development  of 

I.  Essential  each  person,  and  give  rise  to  such  com- 

Character,  plex  phenomena,  that  exact  delimita- 
tion becomes  impossible.  To  gain  evoi 
an  approximate  notion  of  mysticism,  a  HigtiiM*t¥" 
must  first  be  drawn,  a  number  of  elements  must  be 
eliminated,  particularly  all  that  results  from  senas- 
perception,  and  all  that  may  be  deduced  from  soefa 
perception  by  dialectics  in  the  widest  sense  of  ths 
term.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  from  external  per- 
ceptions feelings  arise  which  can  not  logically  be 
deduced  from  such  perceptions,  but  can  arise  ody 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  peculiar  flpirituil 
organism  of  man,  such  feelings  may  be  tenned 
mystical.  Mysticism  has  its  real  beginning,  there- 
fore, when  the  mystical  element  becomes  ascendent 
over  man  in  connection  with  the  world  that  sur- 
rounds him,  and  when  his  soul  seeks  to  be  in  hax^ 
mony  with  the  universe  that  encompasses  it^  or, 
more  accurately,  with  the  Supreme,  however  this 
Supreme  be  conceived.  The  way  in  which  the  ends 
of  mysticism  are  acquired  is  primarily  self-intro- 
spection. It  is  true  tiiat  there  is  here  an  element 
of  human  cooperation  and  will,  but  since  the  wiU  is 
imable  of  itself  to  produce  the  inner  experience 
which  it  desires,  but  needs  to  be  met  by  a  divine 
grace  which  both  purifies  and  illumines  the  soul, 
mysticism  involves  the  concept  of  revelation,  and 
thus  comes  into  relation  with  religion. 

All  religion  depends  on  revelation  of  some  sort, 
real  or  assumed,  and  this  revelation,  independent 
of  human  will  yet  authoritative  for  future  genersr 
tions,  is  transmitted  by  tradition.  When,  how> 
ever,  religion  depends  only  on  historicity  and  twi- 
dition,  it  becomes  barren,  legalistic,  and  lifeless. 
It  accordingly  needs  a  third  element  if  it  is  to  bo- 
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a  living  thing  to  the  individual.    This  is  found 
in  personal,  inward  experience,  which  is  itself  a 
secondary  fonn  of  revelation,  yet  is 
X  Relation  accessible  to  all  who  believe  the  author- 
to  Religion,  itative  revelation.     This  element   of 
personal  experience,  which  is  essential 
to  mysticism  and  without  which  religion  can  scarcely 
exist,  forms  the  bond  between  mysticism  and  re- 
l%ioo.     This  imion  is  the  closest  in  Christianity, 
vluch  from  the  first  has  contained  a  strongly  mys- 
tical element.    From  religion  mysticism  may  receive 
tendencies  at  variance  with  its  real  nature,  as  the 
desire  of  peraecution;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  mys- 
tidam  may  oppose  aberrations  in  religion.    The  lat- 
ter case  is,  however,  comparatively  rare.    Mysticism 
may  indeed  oppose  a  purely  external  religion,  yet  it 
seldom  attacks  vitally  what  is  definitely  established 
by  the  religious  body  to  which  a  given  mystic  be- 
longs.    Before  such  definite  principles  mysticism 
bows,  in  conformity  with  its  individual  character 
as  contrasted  with  the  social  character  of  religion. 
The  mystic  is  essentially  concerned  with  God  and 
bis  own  soul,  and  if  he  be  imdisturbed,  he  readily 
conforms  to  external  ordinances. 

Mystical  conditions  may  be  induced  by  certain 
ifgencies.  In  the  lowest  stages  certain  narcotics 
may  be  employed,  though  these  are  utterly  rejected 
by  higher  mysticism.  Again,  bodily 
3.  Attain-  movements  and  postures  may  be  as- 
ment  of  sumed,  as  the  whirling  of  dervishes  or 
Mystical  the  immobility  of  Hesychasts  (q.v.: 
Conditions,  and  see  Ecstasy).  The  common  agen- 
cies, however,  are  solitude,  silence, 
asceticism,  and  concentration  of  thought  on  the  di- 
vine. Among  the  agencies  shared  by  both  religion 
and  mjrsticiam,  prayer  is  preeminent.  In  the  case 
of  mysticism,  such  prayer  is  strictly  inward,  going 
■o  far  as  to  hold  prayer  expressed  in  words  as  of 
infericH*  worth,  and  to  maintAin  that  the  only  prayer 
idiich  really  pleases  God  and  helps  man  is  **  men- 
tal prayer,"  which  utters  no  word,  but  expresses 
the  inmost  longing  for  God;  so  that  later,  especially 
in  post-Reformation  Roman  Catholic  mysticism, 
**  prayer  "  came  to  connote  the  mystic  state  in  gen- 
emL  Certain  phenomena  highly  valued  by  many 
are  mistrusted  and  deemed  of  secondary  worth  by 
some  of  the  greatest  mystics,  this  category  including 
viBOos,  the  hearing  of  voices,  bilocation,  levita- 
tion,  etc.,  the  reality  of  which  can  not  be  affirmed. 
lliat  on  which  the  great  mystics  lay  stress  is  far 
different;  it  is  the  release  oi  the  soul  from  finite 
bonds  and  its  conduct  to  inward  conmumion  with 
God.  This  oonmiimion  may  be  construed  as  one  of 
easenoe,  the  result  being  pantheistic  mysticism;  or 
it  may  be  regarded  as  absolute  surrender  to  God; 
and  so  slight  is  the  distinction  between  the  two 
views  that  it  is  often  impossible  to  difltinguish  out- 
wardly whether  a  given  mystic  is  a  pantheist  or 
not.  While  human  will  and  human  endeavor  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  highest  flights  of  mysticism, 
man  ean  not  of  himself  produce  them.  They  are  a 
divine  gift,  which  God  grants  to  whom,  when,  and 
where  be  will,  nor  may  all  gain  them  who  devote 
tbemsrives  to  the  mystic  life.  Nevertheless,  they 
form  the  goal  of  the  mystic  way.  The  stages  in  this 
way  are  mainly  described  eitJaer  as  "purgative,*' 


"  iUimiinative,"  and  "  unitative,"  or  as  "  medita- 
tion," "  contemplation,"  and  "  mystic  union." 
The  former  classification  requires  first  the  purify- 
ing of  the  soul  from  sinful  wishes  and  acts;  then, 
when  a  certain  degree  of  perfection  has  been  gained, 
illumination  from  God;  and  finally,  ecstatic  and 
complete  union  with  God.  In  the  second  classifi- 
cation '^  meditation  "  is  regarded  as  natural  and 
humanly  controlled  reflection  which  is  already  di- 
rected toward  the  supreme  goal;  ''  contemplation  " 
bears  man  beyond  the  natural  sphere  through  grace 
to  higher  and  higher  perfections,  above  which  lies 
nothing  but  ''  mystic  union."  A  distinct  form  of 
mysticism  is  often  thought  to  be  found  in  quiet- 
ism, but  this,  strictly  speaking,  means  simply  the 
complete  and  permanent  negation  of  the  will,  as 
in  primitive  Buddhism;  and  it  requires  a  degree  of 
submission  which  has  conquered  every  impulse  of 
the  individual  will,  whereas  true  mysticism,  despite 
its  submission,  by  no  means  excludes  struggle  against 
individual  nature  and  against  individual  will. 

n.  History:  Since  Christian  mysticism  has  re- 
received  from  the  Christian  religion  many  impres- 
sions and  influences,  as  well  as  influences  from  other 
soiurces  which  have  affected  it  and, 

X.  In  the  through  it,  the  mystical  element  of 
East  the  Christian  religion,  and  even  the 
history  of  that  religion,  a  full  history  of 
Christian  mysticism  would  require  constant  refer- 
ence to  the  development  of  the  Church  in  general, 
as  well  as  detailed  discussion  of  the  origin  of  each 
of  the  various  mystical  phenomena.  Here  only  a 
survey  of  the  main  elements  can  be  given.  It  is 
frequently  denied  that  mysticism  was  present  at 
the  very  beginning  of  Christianity,  but  such  a  view 
is  erroneous.  Mysticism  is  present  in  Paul  (cf. 
Gal.  ii.  20;  Rom.  viii.  22)  as  well  as  in  John,  and 
is  also  revealed  in  such  early  productions  as  the 
epistles  of  Ignatius  of  Antioch  and  in  the  *'  Shep- 
herd "  of  Hennas.  Meanwhile  mysticism  had  re- 
ceived a  peculiar  development  from  without  which, 
in  itself  alien  to  Christianity,  nevertheless  exer- 
cised a  strong  influence  upon  it.  An  important 
factor  here  was  Philo  of  Alexandria  (q.v.),  whose 
teachings  included  unity  with  the  Godhead  (though 
man  may  gain  it  only  temporarily  and  through 
ecstasy^  and  the  Logos  (q.v.);  Philo  not  only 
modified  early  Christianity,  but  also  influenced,  or 
at  least  was  nearly  akin  to,  Neo-Platonism  (q.v.). 
These  theories  deeply  impressed  not  only  Origen 
and  his  school,  but  even  his  opponent,  Methodius 
(q.v.).  The  fourth  century,  with  its  rise  of  monas- 
ticism,  was  highly  important  for  mysticism,  which 
was  fostered  by  the  solitude  and  meditation  on  the 
inner  life  practised  by  the  higher  class  of  monks,  a 
remnant  of  this  mystic  contemplation  being  con- 
tained in  the  fifty  homilies  of  Macarius  (q.v.).  All 
this  was  fiuther  aided  by  the  growth  of  Symbolism 
(q.v.)  in  the  liturgy,  admirably  illustrated  by  the 
"Catechetical  Lectures  '  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem 
(q.v.);  while,  on  the  other  hand,  individual  mys- 
ticism finds  its  influential  representative  in  the 
"  Ladder  of  Paradise  "  of  Johannes  Climacus  (q.v.; 
see  also  Mtstaoooical  Theologt).  The  period 
of  conflict  that  racked  the  Chureh  after  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon  witnessed  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
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phenomena  in  the  reahn  of  mysticism — the  pseudo- 
Dionysian  writings  (see  Diontsius  the  Areopa- 
gite),  which  represent  Neo-Platonism  in  Christian 
guise.  The  type  of  thought  here  set  forth  foimd  its 
full  development  in  the  strictly  orthodox  Maximus 
Confessor  (q.v.),  who  taught  symbolic  meaning  for 
the  entire  litiugy  and  gave  the  pseudo-Dionysian 
writings  their  authorized  position  in  the  E^astem 
Chmtih.  In  the  eleventh  century  a  new  element 
was  first  clearly  introduced  by  Simeon  the  New 
Theologian  (q.v.),  whose  teachings  of  a  mystic  light 
may  well  have  given  rise,  despite  many  dififerences, 
to  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Hesychasts  (q.v.), 
themselves  defended  in  one  of  the  most  important 
productions  of  the  mysticism  of  the  Eastern  Chmt^h, 
the  *^  Discourses  of  the  Life  in  Christ "  of  Nikolaos 
Kabasilas  (see  Kabasilas). 

In  the  West,  except  for  the  mystical  element 
present  in  occidental  as  well  as  in  oriental  Chris- 
tianity from  the  first,  illustrated  by  passages  in 
Tertullian  and  Cyprian,  it  was  Augustine  who  laid 
the  foundations  for  the  mysticism  of 
a.  Scholastic  later  ages;  although  for  a  time  he  here 
and  lacked  followers,  so  that  a  long  time 
Monastic  elapsed  before  mysticism  became  an 
Mysticism,  independent  phenomenon  in  the  the- 
ological literature  of  the  western 
Church.  [Anticipations  of  the  coming  intensity  of 
interest  in  the  inner  Ufe  are  frequently  to  be  dis- 
covered before  the  time  of  full  bloom,  as  in  the  case 
of  Ekkehard  (known  also  as  Ek;khart  the  Younger), 
a  monk  of  St.  Gall  (c.  980-1036),  who  left  a  treatise 
on  parts  of  the  church  service,  benediction  prayers, 
and  also  on  the  chronicle  of  St.  Gall  (in  MOH, 
Script.,  ii.  76-147).]  It  was  not  until  the  twelfth 
century  that  mysticism  became  a  real  factor  in  the 
western  Church.  Here,  as  in  the  East,  mysticism  and 
monasticism  were  closely  related,  not  only  in  Anselm 
and  Peter  Damian  (qq.v.),  but  preeminently  in  Ber- 
nard of  Gairvaux  and  Hugo  of  St.  Victor  (qq.v.). 
The  characteristic  element,  new  to  a  certain  extent, 
in  the  mysticism  of  Bernard  was  the  love  of  Jesus, 
particularly  as  the  bridegroom  of  the  soul,  set  forth 
in  his  homilies  on  Canticles.  The  position  of  Hugo 
of  St.  Victor,  while  in  great  measure  the  same  as 
that  of  Bernard,  was  more  scholastic  and  dialectic; 
and  his  positing  of  a  fixed  way  by  which  the  soul  is 
to  gain  ultimate  union  with  God  forms  the  basis 
of  that  scholastic  mysticism  which  mainly  dom- 
inated the  Middle  Ages  and  was  continued  in  the 
post-Tridentine  Church  of  Rome.  Victor's  first 
distinguished  successor  was  Richard  of  St.  Victor 
(q.v.),  and  mention  must  also  be  made  of  Saint 
Hildegard  of  Bingen  and  Elizabeth  of  Sch5nau 
(qq.v.).  It  is  not  true,  as  is  often  stated,  that  there 
was  a  sharp  cleavage  between  mysticism  and  scho- 
lasticism. Not  only  were  such  men  as  Hugo  of  St. 
Victor  and  Bonaventura  equally  distinguished  in 
both  fields,  but  even  Thomas  Aquinas  had  a  strongly 
mystical  vein  in  his  theology.  At  the  same  time, 
a  distinction  was  drawn  between  mysticism  and 
scholasticism  as  two  branches  of  theology — the 
latter  essentially  intellectual,  formal,  and  philo- 
sophical; the  former  pietistic  and  teaching  how  to 
attain  union  with  the  divine,  both  often  treating 
the  same  themes.    The  divergence  of  their  methods 


and  aims,  however,  rendered  it  poaedble  for  some, 
like  Bernard,  to  be  mystics  only,  others,  like  Hugo 
of  St.  Victor  and  Bonaventura,  to  work  both  in 
scholastic  and  in  mystical  theology,  others,  liks 
Abelard  and  Dims  Scotus,  to  be  scholastics  cmly, 
and  yet  others,  like  Thomas  Aquinas,  to  modify 
scholasticism  with  mysticism.  From  the  twelfth 
century  to  the  present  day  mysticism  has  retained 
a  formal  place  in  Roman  Catholicism,  which  drawa^ 
nevertheless,  a  sharp  distinction  between  "  false  " 
and  "  true  "  mysticism,  honoring  the  latter  and 
condemning  the  former.  The  mendicant  orden 
essentially  furthered  mysticism.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Dominicans  extruded  a  type  of  mysti- 
cism which  was  essentially  German  in  representa- 
tives and  characteristics,  though  finding  at  least  a 
partial  analogue  in  the  teachings  of  the  Dutch  Jan 
van  Ruysbroeck  (q.v.)  and  his  school.  Among 
these  men  the  bestrknown  is  Eckhart  (q.v.),  whoee 
chief  scholars  and  successors  were  Heinrich  Aman- 
dus  Suso  and  Johann  Tauler  (qq.v.),  and  to  this 
same  school  belonged  the  Theciogia  Germanica  (q.v.). 
Unlike  the  school  of  £>;khart,  the  Brethren  of  the 
Common  Life  (see  Common  Life,  Brethren  op 
the)  not  only  maintained  orthodoxy,  but  also 
stressed  the  practical  ends  of  mysticism,  this  school 
producing  the  famous  ''  Imitation  of  Christ,''  usu- 
ally ascribed  to  Thomas  k  Kempis  (q.v.).  See  also 
Friends  of  God.  To  the  scholastic  mystics  of  the 
fifteenth  century  belonged  Dionysius  the  Carthu- 
sian and  Nicholas  of  Strasbuig  (qq.v.),  while  a  theo- 
sophical  and  humanistic  tendency  was  manifested 
by  Nicholas  of  Cusa  (see  Cusa,  Nicholas  of),  Gio- 
vanni Pico  della  Mirandola  (see  Pico  della 
MiRANDOLA,  Giovanni),  Reuchlin  (q.v.),  and  the 
fantastic  Theophrastus  Paracelsus  and  Agrippa  von 
Nettesheim  (q.v.). 

The  Reformation  gave  to  mysticism  a  new  status, 
varying  according  to  the  dififerent  communiona  then 
formed.    Of  the  Reformers  Luther  most  occupied 

himself  with  it,  and  in  his  earlier  career 

3.  Early     was  most  sjrmpathetic  with  it.    He  be- 

Protestant  came  more  and  more  averse  to  the 

Mysticism.  pseudo-Dionysius,  but  throughout  hia 

life  he  highly  esteemed  Tauler  and  the 
Theciogia  Oermanica  (q.v.),  while  in  his  Euchaiistie 
doctrine  he  preserved  a  portion  of  Roman  Catholie 
mysticism,  this  partially  explaining  the  bitter  spirit 
of  his  defenders,  who  felt,  half-consciously,  that 
they  must  defend  this  fragment  of  mysticism  at 
any  cost.  Yet  mysticism  failed  to  maintain  the 
recognized  position  that  it  had  formerly  held,  and 
attempts  were  made  to  ignore,  explain  away,  or 
excuse  Luther's  attitude.  Dogmatism  gained  the 
supremacy,  and  although  there  were  occasional 
manifestations  of  a  mysticism  that  clung  to  ortho- 
doxy, Lutheranism  gave  but  scant  protection  to 
the  movement,  which  is  most  obvious  in  Lutheran 
hymnody.  Neither  Valentin  Weigel  nor  Jakob 
Bohme  (qq.v.)  can  be  considered  Lutheran  mystics, 
though  both  maintained  a  Lutheran  position.  The 
former  was  rather  inclined  to  pantheism,  and  his 
writings,  posthumously  published,  were  r^arded 
as  a  type  of  fanatical  heresy  and  did  much  to  dis- 
credit mysticism  in  the  Lutheran  Church.  BOhme, 
who  exercised  considerable  influence  in  England, 
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was  a  theoaophist  rather  than  a  mystic,  and  his 
eooeeptB  were  developed  on  a  non-Lutheran  foun- 
dation. The  Reformed  Chiirch  was  far  less  favor- 
able to  mysticism  than  was  Lutheranism;  Zwingli 
had  no  interest  in  it,  Calvin  hated  it,  and  Reformed 
dogma  and  forms  of  worship  were  alike  imf avor- 
able  to  it.  In  1671  Gisbertus  Voetius  (q.v.)  could 
declare  tliat  there  was  no  mysticism  in  the  Reformed 
Churehy  yet  he  himself  sought,  in  his  ExercUia  pie- 
iatU,  to  give  a  quasi-vindication  of  mjrsticism,  only 
to  advance  no  further  than  the  lowest  grade  of  the 
older  system,  and  to  make  soimd  mysticism  end 
where  the  true  mystics  made  it  begin.  Neverthe- 
leas,  a  series  of  Dutch  theologians,  partly  his  con- 
temporaries and  partly  belonging  to  the  following 
generation,  gave  increased  scope  to  mysticism,  this 
number  including  Jan  and  Willem  Teellinck,  Jodo- 
eus  van  Lodenstejm,  and  Willem  Schortinghuis 
(qq.v.),  in  whom  certain  basal  concepts  of  Romance 
mysticism  have  been  traced.  Similar  ideas  may 
abo  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  English  Puritan 
Francis  Rous  (q.v.).  In  England,  moreover,  the 
writings  of  B6hme  inspired  a  eystem  of  theosophy 
strongly  mingled  with  visionary  elements,  repre- 
sented by  John  Pordage  and  Jane  Lead  (qq.v.),  as 
well  as  by  the  latter's  son-in-law  Francis  Lee,  all 
of  whom  inspired  the  Philadelphian  Society  which 
found  adherents  in  many  places  on  the  continent. 
And  these  writings  even  influenced  the  dry  school 
of  the  Cambridge  Platonists  (q.v.). 

While  mysticism  thus  found  but  scant  recogni- 
tion in  Protestantism,  its  position  was  far  different 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  communion.  In  Spain  just 
before  the  Reformation,  mysticism-had 

4.  Post-  received  a  fresh  impulse,  expressed  in 
Reformationthe  Abeceriario  espiritual  of  the  Minorite 

Roman     Francisco  de  Osuna,  and  shared  by  his 

Catholic  brother  Minorite,  Pedro  de  Alcantara. 
Mysticism.  At  the  same  time,  however,  there  arose 
the  quietistic  and  antinomian  Alom- 
brados  (q.v.).  While  Juan  d'Avila  and  Ignatius 
Loyola  were  acquitted,  after  trial  by  the  Inquisition, 
of  affiliation  w^th  this  sect,  the  Jesuit  foimder  was 
strongly  influenced  by  the  new  mysticism,  which, 
duly  regulated  and  conformed  to  doctrine  and  or- 
dinance, he  determined  to  press  into  the  service  of 
the  Church.  Nevertheless,  he  forbade  the  devotion 
of  the  whole  life  to  mysticism,  which  was  restricted 
to  certain  times.  The  masterpiece  here  is  his  Ex- 
erciHa  MpirituaHa  (q.v.);  and  mysticism  gave  the 
Counterr^ormation  some  of  its  strongest  sinews, 
and  has  exercised  on  the  development  of  Romanism 
a  force  which  is  yet  scarcely  valued  as  it  should  be. 
About  this  same  period  there  arose,  through  Fran- 
ciscan and  Jesuit  influence,  a  spirit  of  mysticism  in 
the  new  congregation  of  Discsdced  Carmelites,  the 
great  names  here  being  Theresa  (q.v.)  and  John  of 
the  Cross  (see  Carbcelites);  and  from  Spain,  espe- 
cially from  the  Carmelites,  the  new  mysticism  spread 
to  France.  Francis  of  Sales  (q.v.)  and  Mme.  de 
Chantal  also  belong  here,  despite  the  quietism  of 
the  latter.  Decision  concerning  Miguel  de  Molinos 
(q.v.)  is  difficult,  the  problem  being  whether  he 
valued  mystical  experiences  so  highly  as  to  despise 
the  sacraments  of  the  Church,  his  condemnation,  if 
such  was  his  attitude,  being  justifiable  from  the 


Roman  Catholic  point  of  view.  The  question  of 
disinterested  love  of  God  gave  rise  in  France  to  the 
persecution  of  Mme.  de  Guyon  (q.v.),  who  exercised 
an  influence  over  German  Protestants,  and  even 
over  some  in  Switzerland. 

In  a  certain  sense.  Pietism  (q.v.),  the  most  im- 
portant movement  in  the  German  Church  since  the 
Reformation,  furthered  mysticism.  Spener,  while 
not  himself  a  mystic,  was  not  unfavor- 

5.  Late  able  to  the  system,  which  he  aided  by 
Protestant  commencing  to  break  down  dogmatic 
Mysticism,  barriers.  Both  Johann  Wilhelm  Peter- 
sen and  Gottfried  Arnold  (qq.v.)  were 
closely  associated  with  Pietism,  and  the  latter  did 
valuable  service  for  the  history  of  mysticism  in 
the  concluding  portions  of  his  great  churoh  history. 
To  this  same  period  belongs  the  Berleburg  Bible 
(see  Bibles,  Annotated,  I.,  §  3),  and  in  the  second 
decade  of  the  century  there  arose,  in  distant  con- 
nection with  emigrants  from  the  Cevennes,  inspira- 
tion communities  in  the  Wetterau  (see  Inspired, 
The).  Mention  should  also  be  made,  in  this  con- 
nection, of  Gerhard  Tersteegen  (q.v.),  who  occu- 
pies an  important  position  in  the  mysticism  of  all 
ages.  The  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
with  its  prevailing  Enlightenment  (q.v.),  which 
was  fanatically  hostile  to  all  that  was  not  obvious 
at  first  sight,  was  most  unfavorable  to  mysticism. 
Nevertheless,  even  this  period  had  such  represen- 
tatives as  Samuel  Collenbusch,  Jung  Stilling,  Jo- 
hann Caspar  Lavater  (qq.v.).  Friedrich  Christoph 
Getinger  and  Emanuel  Swedenboi^  (qq-v.)  were 
theosophists  rather  than  mystics,  while  Philipp 
Matth&us  Hahn  and  Johann  Michael  Hahn  (qq.v.) 
occupied  a  middle  ground.  On  the  Roman  Catholic 
side  the  chief  place  is  due  Johann  Michael  Sailer 
(q.v.). 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  revolution 
in  thought  in  the  nineteenth  century  would  have 
given  a  new  impulse  to  mysticism,  especially  in 
view  of  the  romantic  movement.  It  is  true  that  the 
name  of  mysticism  was  again  honored;  that  the 
memory  of  such  mystics  as  Eckhart  and  Jakob 
B6hme  was  revived;  and  that  a  superstitious  and 
credulous  Romish  history  of  mysticism  was  written 
by  Johann  Joseph  Gdrres  (q.v.).  Both  Romanists 
and  Protestants  did  much  for  the  history  of  mys- 
ticism in  this  period,  and  in  the  former  communion 
the  theory  of  mysticism  was  still  studied  in  tradi- 
tional fashion.  All  this,  however,  was  the  history 
and  theory  of  mysticism,  not  mysticism  itself.  A 
real  mystic,  i.e.,  one  who  devotes  himself  to  the 
mystic  life  and  influences  others  mystically,  can 
scarcely  be  found  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
mystical  spirit  has  not  vanished,  it  is  true,  but  the 
mystical  life  has  disappeared.  The  reason  prob- 
ably lies  in  the  ever-increasing  unrest  of  the  time, 
which,  though  a  consequence  of  the  inevitable  prog- 
ress of  development,  renders  impossible  that  quie- 
tude and  unworldly  meditation  which  mysticism 
demands;  yet  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  time 
will  come  when,  perhaps  under  new  forms,  mysti- 
cism will  again  arise  and  assert  its  rights. 

(S.  M.  DEUTSCHf.) 

English  mysticism  may  be  traced  from  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  (q.v.;    Religio  Medici)  and  Thomas  Jack- 
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son  (q.v.  1 ;  Being  and  Attributes  of  Ood),  who  had 
been  steeped  in  Plato  and  the  Alexandrian  Neopla- 
tonism  of  Plotinus  and  Origen.  The  Cambridge 
Platonists  (q.v.)  Ralph  Cudworth  (q.v.;  True  In- 
ieUectxud  System  of  the  Universe) ,  Henry 

6.  Mysti-  More  (q.v.;  Simple  Sayings) ^  and  John 
cism  in      Smith  (q.v.;   "  The  Way  or  Method  of 

England.  Attaining  Divine  Knowledge/'  and 
"  On  the  Existence  and  Nature  of 
God  "  in  Select  Discourses  of  John  Smith,  4th  ed., 
Cambridge,  1859),  especially  Smith,  owed  their 
mysticism  more  to  Plotinus  than  to  Plato.  Along- 
side of  this  movement  arose  another  under  George 
Fox  (q.v.),  subject  of  many  mystical  experiences 
and  founder  of  the  Society  of  Friends  (see  Friends). 
In  the  eighteenth  century  the  questions  thrown  up 
by  the  deistic  controversy  (see  Deism)  laid  bare  the 
essential  opposition  of  two  modes  of  thought — one 
basing  religion  ultimately  on  reason,  in  which  the 
endeavor  was  made  to  come  to  an  understanding 
with  the  Scriptures,  authority,  and  the  rational 
nature  of  Christianity,  the  other  allying  itself  with 
the  Quietists,  F^nelon,  and  Madame  Guyon,  the 
Moravians,  and  the  German  mystics.  The  chief  rep- 
resentative of  the  latter  was  William  Law  (q.v.; 
T}ie  Way  to  Divine  Knowledge)  who  kindled  his 
torch  at  the  flame  of  Jacob  Boehme  (q.v.).  In  the 
nineteenth  century  were  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge 
(q.v.)  who  was  saturated  with  Plato,  Schelling,  and 
Jacobi,  John  Frederick  Denison  Maurice  (q.v.),  and 
among  poets,  William  Wordsworth  (q.v.;  cf.  Lines 
Composed  a  Few  Miles  above  Tintem  Abbey),  and 
Arthur  Tennyson  (d.  1892;  cf.  The  Higher  Panthe- 
ism and  The  Ancient  Sage). 

In  America  mysticism  has  appeared  in  Jonathan 

Edwards  the  Elder  (q.v.).     It  was  induced  by  his 

monistic  metaphysics — God  the  only  real  Being,  by 

his   rare   sense   of   the   presence   and 

7.  In       agency  of  God,  by  his  intuitive  esthetic 

America,  appreciation  of  the  divine  excellency 
and  beauty,  by  his  prolonged  and  ex- 
haustive contemplation  on  the  utter  insignificance 
of  man  and  his  absolute  dependence  upon  God,  and 
by  an  emotional  nature  of  surpassing  richness  for 
the  most  part  held  in  check  or  suppressed  by  rigor- 
ous self-discipline  (cf.  "  Diary,"  Works,  i.  60-62, 
New  York,  1829;  sermon  entitled  "  A  Divine  and 
Supernatural  Light,"  etc.,  ib.,  vi.  171  sqq.;  and  A 
Treatise  concerning  Religious  Affections,  ib.,  vol.  v.). 
In  the  last  century  mysticism  was  associated  with 
the  "  Transcendental  "  movement  in  New  England 
(see  Transcendentalism;  and  cf.,  e.g.,  R.  W.  Emer- 
son, The  Over-Soul  and  T?ie  Method  of  Nature),  due 
in  great  measure  to  the  noetic  or  rational  quality 
involved  in  it.  More  recently  the  psychological 
phenomena  of  mysticism  are  receiving  attention, 
and  experiments  Tilth  various  kinds  of  intoxicants 
have  been  made  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  how 
far  these  are  similar  to  true  mystical  states.  The 
suggestion  made  by  Prof.  William  James  that  mys- 
tical states  may  be  "  only  sudden  and  great  ex- 
tensions of  the  ordinary  field  of  consciousness," 
where  the  question  is  raised  whether  in  this  expe- 
rience tracts  of  consciousness  are  actually  uncov- 
ered or  there  is  a  true  revelation  of  reality,  is 
destined    to    stimulate  to  more  painstaking    and 


exhaustive  inquiry  on  this  obscure  subject  (cf .  Jour- 
nal of  Philosophy,  Psychology,  and  Scientific  Meifir 
ods,  "  A  Suggestion  About  Mysticism,"  vol.  vii., 
no.  4,  pp.  85  sqq.).  C.  A.  Beckwith. 

Bibuoorapht:  An  introduction  to  eastem  mystiGiBSi  is 
furnished  by:  £.  H.  Palmer,  Orienial  Myaticimn.  A 
Treatise  on  the  Stiffiatie  and  Unitarian  Theoeophy  «f  (A« 
Peraiana,  liOndon.  1867;  W.  S.  Lilly,  in  Bdioiow  Sua- 
tema  of  the  World,  London,  1893;  C.  H.  A.  Bjerrefaard, 
Sufi  Interpretationa  of  .  .  .  Omar  Khayyam  and  FiUttrald, 
New  York.  1902;  F.  Hadland  Davia,  The  Peraian  Myatica, 
London,  1907.  Besides  the  literature  under  the  aitides 
on  the  mystics  named  in  the  text,  on  western  mystidam 
consult:  W.  R.  Inge,  Chriatian  Myaticiamt  London,  1899; 
idem,  Studiea  of  Engliah  Myatica,  ib.  1907;  idem,  Peraonal 
Idealiam  and  Myatieiam,  ib.  1907  (by  a  specialiat);  R.  A. 
Vaughan.  Houra  toith  the  Myatiea,  New  York,  1893  (a 
classic) ;  J.  D.  Dalgaims,  The  Oerman  MyaHea  of  the  Fotar- 
teenth  Century,  London,  1850;  I.  A.  Domer,  Hiatory  of 
Proieatant  Theology,  particularly  in  Oermany,  Ekiinburffh, 
1871;  J.  Tulloch,  Rational  Theology  and  Chriatian  PhUoao- 
phy  in  England  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  London,  1874; 
H.  L.  J.  Heppe,  Oeachiehte  der  quietiatiaehen  Myatik  m  der 
katholiachen  Kirche,  Berlin,  1875;  idem,  Geachichte  dea 
Piaiamua  und  der  Myatik  in  der  reformierlen  Kirche,  Lsyden, 
1879;  Q.  Matheson,  Aide  to  the  Study  of  Oerman  Theology, 
Edinburgh,  1876;  W.  Preger,  GeaehichU  dea  deutaehen 
Myatic  im  MittdaUer,  Leipsic,  1881;  J.  Bigelow,  MoUnoa  the 
Quietiat,  New  York,  1882;  W.  Binder,  /.  K.  Uippd,  Der 
Freigeiat  aua  dem  Pietiamua,  Bonn,  1882;  M.  Ebner,  M, 
Ebner  und  Heinrich  von  Ndrdlingen,  Freibuig,  1882;  8.  E. 
Herrick,  Some  Heretica  of  Yeaterday,  London,  1884;  J.  Hunt, 
Hiatory  of  Religioua  Thought  in  England,  3  vols.,  ib.  1884; 
F.  Splittgerfoer,  Aua  dem  innem  Leben.  Ein  Beitrag  aur 
chriatlichen  Myatik,  Leipdo,  1884;  Q.  d'Alviella,  Cantam- 
porary  Evolution  of  Religioua  Thought  in  England,  America 
and  India,  London.  1886;  T.  M..  Spaniah  Myatiea,  ib.  1886; 
E.  Renan,  Studiea  of  Religioua  Hiatory,  ib.  1886;  C.  du 
Prel,  Die  PhUoaophie  der  Myatik,  Leipsic,  1885,  Ehig. 
transl..  The  Philoaophy  of  Myatieiam,  London,  1888;  J. 
Walker,  Theology  and  Theologiana  of  Scotland,  Edinbuzsh, 
18S8;  Q.  Visser,  Hendrik  Monde.  Bijdrage  tot  de  kenma 
der  Noord-Nederlandache  myatiek,  Tlie  Hague,  1880; 
Thomns  k  Vallgomera,  Myatiea  theologia  divi  Thomea, 
Augusts,  1890;  F.  Paulhan,  Le  Nouveau  Myatidame, 
Paris,  1891;  A.  Auger,  ^tude  aur  lea  myatiquea  dea  Pay- 
Baa  au  moyen  Age,  Brussels,  1892;  J.  L.  Adam,  Le  Mya^ 
iidame  h  la  Renaiaaance,  Paris,  1893;  £.  O.  A.  Merx,  Idee 
und  Orundlinien  eirier  Oeachiehte  der  Myatik,  Heidelberg, 
1893;  H.  Schauerte,  Myatik,  Paderhom,  1894;  A.  lillie, 
Modifrn  Myatiea  and  Modem  Magic,  New  York,  1894; 
C.  H.  A.  Bjerregaard,  Lecturea  on  Myatieiam  and  Talka  on 
Kindred  Svbjeeta,  ib.,  1896;  idem,  Lecturea  on  Myatieiam 
and  Nature  Worahip,  Chicago,  1897;  V.  Charbonnel,  Lea 
Myatiquea  dana  la  littirature  prUente,  Paris,  1896;  C.  Selt- 
mann,  Angdua  SQeaiua  und  aeine  Myatik,  Breslau,  1896; 
(cf.  Angdua  SUeaiua;  Sdection  from  the  Rhymea  of  a  Oer- 
man Myatic;  Trand.  in  the  origirud  Meter  by  Paul  Carua, 
Chicago,  1909);  J.  F.  Qrierson,  Modem  Myatieiam  and 
Other  Eaaaya,  London,  1899;  A.  Peltser,  DeuUche  Myatik 
und  deutache  Kunat,  Strasbuig,  1899;  A.  L.  Thorold,  An 
Eaaay  in  Aid  of  the  Better  Appreciation  of  Catholic 
Myatieiam,  London,  1900;  E.  C.  Gregory,  An  Introduc- 
tion to  Chriatian  Myatieiam,  ib.  1901 ;  idem,  A  LitUe  Book 
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KAASEHES.    See  Ophites. 
NAASBHIAN  HYMN.    See  OPHiTBSy  §  2. 

RABATJBANS. 

I.  Earily  History. 

Documentary  Testimony  (f  1). 
Racial  Affinity  (|  2). 
II.  History  from  312  B.C. 

Till  the  Roman  Period  (f  1). 
Under  the  Romans  ($  2). 
flignificauioe.  Language,  Religion  (f  3). 

L  Early  History:  The  Nabatseans  were  a  Sem- 
i^  people  known  at  least  as  early  as  312  B.C.,  in- 
habiting the  region  so  long  identified  with  the 
Edomites  between  the  Dead  Sea  and 

X.  Docu-    the    eastern    arm    of    the    Red    Sea. 

mentary  Whether  they  can  be  traced  to  a  still 
Testimony,  earlier  time  depends  upon  the  inter- 
pretation of  certain  passages  which 
are  by  most  scholars  taken  as  referring  to  this  peo- 
ple. The  passages  in  question  are,  first,  those  in 
the  Old  Testament  which  mention  Nebajoth  (first- 
bom  of  Ishmael;  Gen.  xxv.  13,  xxviii.  9,  xxxvi.  3; 
I  Chron.  i.  29;  cf.  Isa.  Ix.  7,  where  the  connection 
18  with  Kedar,  both  peoples  being  pastoral,  while 
the  relationship  is  wholly  congruent  with  the  im- 
I^cations  in  Uie  Genesis  passages).  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  if  the  Nabateeans  are  meant  in  these 
passages,  Arabic  affinity  is  implied.  The  second 
class  d  passages  are  from  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions. Under  the  form  Na-bct-ai-te  is  mentioned  a 
pastoral  people,  associated  with  Kedar,  on  a  cylin- 
der inscription  of  Asshurbanipal;  their  ''  king  " 
Natnu  had  taken  part  in  an  Arabic  revolt  against 
Aseyrian  overiordship,  and  they  had  been  punished 
by  the  Assyrian  monarch.  The  inscription  de- 
scribes them  as  living  in  a  remote  region.  Other 
notices  of  them  appear  from  the  same  general  period 
in  inscriptions  made  under  Tiglath-Pileser,  Sargon, 
and  Sennacherib;  but  in  these  cases  they  are  assigned 
to  the  Aramean  stock.  After  these  references  the 
Nabatspans  (if  they  are  the  people  meant)  are  lost 
to  sight,  so  far  as  reference  to  them  goes,  until 
312  B.C.,  after  which  notices  become  frequent.  Thus 
Diodorus  Siculus  (Bxbliotheca,  xix.  94-100,  cf.  ii. 
48-50,  iii.  41^3)  speaks  of  them  as  mostly  nomadic 
Arabs,  well-to-do  through  their  conmiand  of  com- 
merce in  myrrh  and  incense.  It  is  significant  that 
Diodorus,  though  he  calls  them  Arabs,  notes  that 
they  use  Syriac  (Aramaic)  characters  in  writing, 
and  this  undoubtedly  explains  the  classification 
made  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  referred  to  above. 
By  Strabo  ("  Gec^raphy,"  xvi.  lS-26)  Nabatea  is 
described  as  a  populous  country  not  far  from  the 


Elamitic  Gulf,  rich  in  pasturage.  There  seems  to 
be  a  probability,  however,  that  Strabo  did  not  dis- 
tinguish clearly  between  Nabateans  and  Idumeans. 
Plmy  ("  Natural  History,"  v.  12,  xii.  17)  calls  the 
Nabatseans  Arabian  neighbors  of  the  Syrians,  and 
connects  them  with  Kedar  (cf.  Isa.  Ix.  7).  I  Mace. 
V.  25  reports  that  Judas  the  Maccabee  on  a  trans- 
Jordanic  expedition  when  three  days  beyond  the 
Jordan  met  the  Nabatsans,  who  were  friendly  and 
gave  information  concerning  the  situation  of  the 
Jews  who  were  in  Gilead.  According  to  I  Mace.  ix. 
35,  Jonathan,  when  in  flight  from  Bacchides,  left  his 
baggage  with  the  Nabatseans  so  as  not  to  be  en- 
cumbered with  it,  and  those  Nabateeans  were  not 
far  from  Medeba  (q.v.).  Josephus  (An/.,  XIII.,  i. 
2)  retells  the  story  of  I  Mace.  ix.  35  in  a  slightly 
variant  form,  and  (I.,  xii.  4)  makes  the  name  Na- 
batene  cover  the  region  between  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Red  Sea  (cf.  Strabo,  above).  Further  frequent 
references  are  made  by  Josephus  to  incidents  in 
their  history,  as  in  An/.,  XIII.,  xiii.  5,  XIV.  v.  1, 
XX.,  iv.  1,  etc.  In  Ant.,  I.,  xii.  4,  Josephus  evi- 
dently means  to  connect  the  Nabatsans  with  the 
Nebajoth  of  Genesis,  and  so  to  make  the  people 
Arabs. 

There  are  two  apparent  difficulties  in  this  identi- 
fication. The  first  is  philological,  Nebajoth  being 
spelt  with  a  tau  (t),  while  in  the  inscriptions  and  on 
the  coins  the  word  is  written  with  teth 
2.  Racial  (t).  On  this  ground  Glaser  (see  Bib- 
AfBnity.  Hography)  refuses  the  identification. 
While  such  a  transmutation  is  rare,  it 
is  not  without  parallel,  especially  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Hellenism.  The  second  difficulty  is  the 
matter  of  race  affiliation.  By  Nebajoth  in  Genesis 
Arabic  connections  are  clearly  implied,  and  with 
this  agree  Diodorus,  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Josephus 
(inferentially).  But  the  fact  that  in  their  writing 
the  NabatsBans  used  Aramaic  seems  at  first  sight  to 
justify  those  Assyrian  inscriptions  which  speak  of 
them  as  Arameans.  The  reconciliation  is  not  diffi- 
cult, however,  since  Aramaic  was  the  language  of 
commerce  and  intercourse  in  quite  early  times  (cf. 
II  Kings,  xviii.  26);  the  Nabataeans  were  carriers 
of  commerce  and  therefore  employed  that  language. 
It  is  corroborative  of  this  conclusion  that  the  names 
in  the  NabatsBan  inscriptions  are  clearly  Arabic, 
though  the  language  is  Aramaic.  Still  further,  while 
the  identification  of  this  people  with  the  Nebajoth 
of  the  Old  Testament  can  not  be  a  matter  of  demon- 
stration, there  is  justification  for  the  identification. 
One  ground  is  the  well-known  tenacity  of  existence 
of  tribal  names  in  the  Arabic  sphere.     A  second 
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ground  is  that  if,  as  some  hold,  the  Nabatceans  rep- 
resent one  of  the  migrations  from  Arabia  (q.v.)i  the 
earlier  mention  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  As- 
syrian monuments  would  be  of  the  "  advance  guard  " 
of  the  migration.  The  advance  of  the  Edomites 
into  Judea  (cf.  Mai.  i.  1-5)  in  the  early  part  of  the 
sixth  century  is  explained  by  the  pressure  upon 
them  from  the  rear  by  the  Nabatiean  hosts,  espe- 
cially as  three  centuries  later  the  Nabatsans  were 
in  possession  of  the  Edomitic  region. 

n.  History  from  312  B.C.:    What  is  practically 
consecutive  history  begins  with  the  account  by 
Diodorus  Siculus  (ut  sup.)  of  the  expedition  sent 
against  the  Nabatseans  in  312  b.c.  by  Antigonus 
under  Athena^us  after  the  former  had  driven  Ptolemy 
Lagus  from  Coele-Syria.     This  force  of  4,000  foot 
and  600  horse  arrived  at  Petra,  then 
I.  TiU  the  and  for  centuries  the  chief  city  and 
Roman     stronghold,  while  the  males  were  away. 
Period,      captured  and  looted  it.    But  on  the  re- 
turn march  due  precautions  were  not 
taken  and  in  a  night  attack  the  Nabatsans  almost  an- 
nihilated the  force.    A  punitive  expedition  sent  out 
under  Demetrius  invested  Petra,  but  had  to  return 
content  with  pledges  for  good  behavior  on  the  part 
of  the  inhabitants.    The  account  makes  of  them  a 
pastoral  people  engaged  also  in  commerce,  and  liv- 
ing under  tribal  or  patriarchal  government.    From 
this  time  on  information  comes  in  general  only 
through  mention  of  the  rulers  of  the  people.    The 
next  notice  in  order  of  time  is  in  I  Mace.  v.  8,  at 
which   time  the  ruler  was  a  prince   (Gk.  tyrannos; 
not  a  king)  known  to  history  as  Aretas  I.,  with 
whom  Jason  the  high  priest  took  refuge.    A  little 
later  than  this  (164-160  b.c;  cf.  I  Mace.  v.  25,  ix. 
35)  Nabatsans  and  leaders  of  the  Maccabean  party 
were  friends.    A  notice  by  Agatharchides  (a  Greek 
historian  who  flourished  c.  140  b.c.)  reports  that 
the  Nabateeans  held  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  and  the  port 
of  Elath  (cf.  C.  MuUer,  Geographia  Grceci  minoreSf  i. 
178,  Paris,  1855).    The  declension  of  the  Ptolemaic 
and  Seleucidan  kingdoms  c.  100  b.c.  was  this  peo- 
ple's opportunity,  which  they  improved  under  a 
King  Aretas  II.  (possibly  110-96  b.c;   this  king  is 
called  Erotimus  by  Justin  the  historian,  Liber  his- 
toriarum  Philippicarum,  XXXIX.,  v.  5-6)  by  greatly 
extending  the  area  which  they  controlled.    Through 
this  they  came  into  conflict  with  the  ambitious 
schemes  for  conquest  of  Alexander  Janna>us,  whom 
under  a   King  Obedas  they  severely  defeated  (Jo- 
sephus.  Ant.,  XIII.,  xiii.  5),  and  a  little  later  de- 
feated  and   killed   Antiochus   XII.   of   Syria   (Jo- 
sephus.  War,  I.,  iv.  7).    Josephus  (Ant.,  XIII.,  xv. 
2;    War,  I.,  iv.  8)  reports  that  the  Nabatseans  took 
possession  of  Ccele-Syria  under  Aretas  III.  (85-60 
B.C.;    probably  the  Aretas  known  as  Philhellenoa, 
and  on  his  coins  as  '*  Harbath  king  of  the  Naba- 
tsBans  **),  and  again  defeated  Alexander  Janna?us, 
this  time  near  Adida,  and  for  a  time  at  least  con- 
trolled   Damascus.      They    also    later    supported 
Hyrcanus  in  his  conflict  with  Aristobulus  (see  Has- 
MONEANS,  §  4;   cf.  Josephus,  Ant.,  XIV.,  i.  4-ii.  3). 
This  brought  them  into  touch  with  the  Romans, 
and  Scaurus  made   an  expedition   against   Petra, 
ravaged  the  country,  but  found  the  capital  difli- 
cult  of  access,   and  was  glad  to  compound   for  a 


sum  of  300  talents  (Joeephus,  AtU,,  XTV.,  v.   1 : 
War,  I.,  viii.  1). 

In  55  B.C.  Gabinius  conducted  a  successful  cam- 
paign against  them  (Josephus,  Ant.,  XIV.,  vi.  4; 
War,  I.,  viii.  7).    Between  50  and  28  b.c  a  King 
Malchus  (Malichos  I.)  is  known,  who  in  47  b.c.  fur- 
nished mounted  soldiery  for  the  Romans,  and  Ihis 
indicates  the  practical  absorption  of 
2.  Under    Nabatea    into    the    Roman    Empire, 
the         During  the  Parthian  invasion  of  Pales- 
Romans,    tine  (c.  40  b.c)  Bialchus  clearly  favored 
the    Parthians,    declined    to    support 
Herod,  and  later  was  fined  by  the  Romans  for  his 
course  in  the  affair.    In  32  b.c.  Malchus  furnished 
soldiery  to  Antony,  but  later,  defaulting  in  pajrment 
of  tribute,  was  defeated.    Two  important  inscrip- 
tions relate  to  this  king  {CIS,  i.  2,  nos.  158,  174). 
Under  Obodas  II.  (28-29  b.c.)  the  Nabataeans  fur- 
nished soldiery  to  the  Romans  in  the  latter's  cam- 
paign in  South  Arabia,  25-24  b.c    He  also  left  his 
mark  on  the  coinage.    Aretas  IV.  (9b.c.-40  a.d.) 
was  confirmed  in  his  kingdom  by  Augustus,  though 
the  latter  had  intended  to  add  Uie  Nabataean  realm 
to  Herod's  dominions  (Josephus,  An/.,  XVI.,  x.  9). 
It  was  doubtless  this  king  who  assumed  the  title 
rcJiemrammah,  "  friend  of  (his)  people,"  probably 
as  an  indication  of  his  patriotic  intentions  and  feel- 
ing.   He  furnished  auxiliaiy  troops  to  Varus  for  use 
against  the  Jews  (Josephus,  An/.,  XVII.,  x.  9;  War, 
II.,  V.  1),  and  came  into  conflict  with  Herod  Anti- 
pas,  who  had  married  his  daughter  and  then  put 
her  away  that  he  might  marry  Herodias  (see  Herod 
AND  HiB  Family,  II.,  §  2).    He  escaped  a  Roman 
punitive  expedition,  the  result  of  this  quarrel,  only 
by  reason  of  the  death  of  Tiberius.    It  was  this  Are- 
tas whose  governor  was  in  control  of  Damascus 
when  Paul  was  there  (II  Cor.  xL  32;   cf.  Acts  ix. 
23-25;  Josephus,  An/.,  XX.,  iv.  1;  also  see  Aretas, 
where  the  related  questions  are  discussed);  the  fact 
shows  a  great  though  short-lived  expansion  of  Nar 
batsean  power,  and  is  negatively  corroborated  by 
the  non-existence  of  Damascene  coins  of  the  period 
from  Roman  mints.    A  very  considerable  mass  of 
original  material  is  known  from  this  reign  in  the 
shape  of  numerous  coins  and  twenty  inscriptions. 
It  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  the  Abias  of  Jo- 
sephus (Ant.,  XX.,  iv.  1)  was  a  Nabata^an  king;  if 
he  was,  there  was  probably  a  change  in  dynasty. 
Malchus  II.  (48-71)  furnished  troops  for  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  Jewish  War,  is  known  through  a  num- 
ber of  inscriptions,  and  in  his  time  Damascus  was 
lost  to  the  Nabatseans.    Rabel  (71-106)  left  a  con- 
siderable number  of  coins  and  inscriptions  covering 
a  large  area  extending  from  between  Damascus  and 
Palmyra  to  a  distance  south  of  Petra.    Apparently 
in  the  early  years  of  his  reign  he  was  a  minor  under 
the  regency  of  his  mother  Sekilath,  sister  of  Mal- 
chus.   He  was  the  last  independent  ruler  of  his  peo- 
ple, for  in  106  a.d.  Arabia  Petrsea  was  made  a  Ro- 
man province  by  Cornelius  Palma,  governor  of  Syria, 
the  province  including  the  two  most  noted  cities  of 
the  NabatsDans,  Bostra  in  the  north  and  Petra  in 
the  south.     Of  the  Nabatsean  people  as  a  nation 
nothing  more  is  heard,  and  they  are  merged  in 
**  the  Arabians." 
The  Nabateeans  are  of  especial  interest  histor- 
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ically  from  their  relations  to  commerce,  the  mer- 
chandise from  the  East  and  Southeast  having  for  at 
least  four  centuries  and  perhaps  for  a 
3.  Signifir-  longer  period  to  pass  through  their  ter- 
cance,  ritoiy  and  to  pay  them  tribute.  They 
Language,  have,  moreover,  left  veiy  interesting 
Religioa.  cultural  remains,  especially  at  Petra 
(see  Selah),  at  El-Hejr,  and  other 
places.  They  should  be  noted  abo  for  their  patriot- 
ism, which  enabled  them  at  times  to  defeat  and  at 
other  times  to  compete  on  even  terms  with  the 
Syrian  and  Roman  powers.  Their  position  on  the 
border  of  the  desert  and  partly  in  it  is  registered  in 
the  remains  of  their  language,  in  which  a  number 
of  Arabisms  are  taken  up,  these  increasing  in  num- 
ber toward  the  south.  In  the  inscriptions  the  let- 
ters are  grouped  in  words,  and  the  letters  are  often 
connected  in  a  way  which  suggests  the  Arabic  and 
Syriac  as  opposed  to  the  ordinary  individualism  of 
Hebrew  and  Aramaic  writing.  Of  their  religion 
little  is  known;  the  chief  deity  seems  to  have  been 
Dusara  (Gk.  Duaares),  according  to  Arabic  etymol- 
ogy meaning  **  god  of  (the  mountain  district  of) 
Sara,"  i.e.,  the  mountain  region  between  the  Dead 
Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Akaba.  He  is  sometimes  iden- 
tified with  Tanmiuz  (q.v.),  and  appears  to  have 
been  bom  of  the  viigin  goddess  Allat.  He  was  rep- 
resented under  the  form  of  an  oblong  stone  twice  as 
high  as  it  was  broad  and  erected  upon  a  pedestal. 
He  seems  to  have  been  worshiped  under  a  number  of 
names  into  most  of  which  El,  **  God,''  enters  as  an 
element.  Allat,  a  goddess  widely  known  in  Arabia, 
was  also  worshiped,  and  her  name  enters  frequently 
into  the  composition  of  proper  names.  Two  deities 
known  as  Manutu  and  yaishah  were  adored  at 
Hegra.  The  monuments  indicate  that  some  at  least 
of  the  kings  were  deified,  possibly  not  till  after 
death.  Geo.  W.  Gilmore. 
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C.  Huber,  Journal  dun  voyage  en  Arable,  Paris,  1881; 
P.  Beiier,  L* Arabic  avarU  Mahomet  d^ajnke  lea  inacrip- 
Hona^  Paris,  1885;  G.  Perrot.  Hiat.  de  VaH  dana  VanHq- 
mU,  iv.  344-^46.  389-394.  Paris.  1887;  F.  Lenormant, 
Hiai.  aneienna  de  F orient,  vi.  466-470.  Paris.  1888;  F. 
Yicouroux,  MOangea  htbliguea,  pp.  308-321,  Paris.  1880; 
idem.  Dictionnaire,  farc.  xxvii.,  1444-1455;  E.  Glaser, 
Skiae  der  Oeaehichte  und  Oeographie  Arabiena,  vol.  ii. 
passim,  Berlin,  1890;  P.  Berger,  Hiat.  de  VScriture,  p. 
277,  Paris,  1891 ;  B.  Miese,  Geaehichte  der  griechiachen  und 
makedaniacKen  Staaten,  L  300  sqq..  Gotha,  1893;  C.  Cler- 
mooi-Ganneau.  RecueQ  darchMogie  orieniale,  i.  .39-74. 
'±  185-234.  368-377.  iv.  191,  Paris,  1896-1902;  M.  J. 
Lagrange,  in  Revue  biblique,  1897,  pp.  223-224;  idem. 
ttudea  aur  lea  religiana  atmitiquea,  pp.  70-83,  501-504. 
Paris,  1905;  F.  H.  Vincent,  in  Revue  biblique,  1898.  pp. 
567-588;  R.  Dusaaud  and  F.  Maclere.  Voyage  archio' 
logigueau  Safa  et  dana  le  Djebel  ed-DHU,  Paris.  1901 ;  idem, 
Miaaiona  dana  lea  regiona  diaerHqtiea  de  la  Syrie  moyenne, 
ib.  1903;  H.  Hilprecbt,  Explorationa  in  Bible  Landa, 
Philadelphia,  1903;  R.  E.  BrOnnow  and  A.  Domassewski, 
Die  Provincia  Arabia,  Strasburg,  1904;  R.  Dusaaud,  in 
JA,  1904.  pp.  18^238;  SchQier.  OeaehichU,  i.  726-744 
(oootains  matter  not  in  the  Eng.  transl.,  I.,  i.  345-362); 


JE,  ix.  139;   and  tbe  literature  under  Habmonsanb  and 

SaXJBUCIDJB. 

On  the  coins  consult:  Revue  nuimiamatique,  1858.  pp. 
292-316.  362-385  (by  Due  de  Luynea).  1868,  pp.  153- 
168  (by  M.  de  VogQ«);  III.,  v  (1887),  369-377  (by  Soriin- 
Dorigny  and  Babelon);  Levy,  Numiamatiacke  Zeitachrift, 
iii  (1871),  445-448;  De  Saulcy,  in  Annuaire  de  la  aocitU 
francaiae  de  numiamatique,  iv.  1  (1873,  1-35;  idem,  in 
Milangea  de  numiamatique,  iii  (1882),  193-197. 

On  tbe  inacriptiona  oonault:  CIS,  II.,  i  (1893-1902), 
181-489;  J.  Euting,  NabatAiache  Inachriften  aua  Arabien, 
Beiiin,  1885;  Duaaaud  et  Macler,  in  Voyage,  ut  aup.,  pp. 
168.  187;  ZDMO,  1869,  pp.  150-154.  652-654.  1884,  144, 
654;  E.  Renan  in  JA,  VII.,  ii  (1873),  366-382;  idem, 
Documenta  recueiUia  dana  le  nord  de  FArabie,  Paria,  1884; 
Hal^vy,  in  REJ,  ix  (1884),  8-16;  P.  Berger,  in  CompUa 
rendua  de  Vacadhnie  dea  inacripHona,  IV.,  xii  (1884),  377- 
393;  C.  Doughty,  Documenta  ipigraphiquea  recueiUia  dana 
le  nord  de  F Arabic,  Paria,  1884;  A.  Neubauer,  in  Studia 
Biblica,  pp.  209-232,  Oxford.  1885;  JA,  IX.,  xiii  (1896). 
304-316,  485-497,  x  (1897).  197-207,  214-217,  xi  (1898). 
129-146  (by  M.  de  VogQ^).  x  (1897),  518-535,  xi  (1898), 
523-533  (by  C.  (Hennont-Ganneau) ;  Q.  A.  Cooke.  Text- 
Book  of  North  Semitic  Inacriptiona,  pp.  214-262,  London, 
1903. 

NABONXDUS,  nab''6-nai'  [or  ni]  dus.  See  Baby- 
lonia, VI.,  1,  and  VI.,  7,  §  3. 

NADAB:  Second  king  of  Israel,  son  and  succes- 
sor of  Jeroboam  I.  His  dates  according  to  the  old 
chronology  are  954-952,  according  to  Kamphausen 
and  the  modem  school  915-914.  The  Biblical  source 
is  I  Kings  xiv.  20,  xv.  25-30.  He  was  evidently  ag- 
gressive in  character  and  aimed  to  carry  out  the 
policy  of  his  father  in  the  relations  with  Judah,  for 
his  death  occurred  while  he  was  besieging  Gibbethon, 
a  town  of  the  Philistines  and  therefore  appertaining 
to  Judah.  He  was  assassinated  by  Baasha  (q.v.), 
who  exterminated  the  family  of  Jeroboam  and 
seized  the  throne,  thus  establishing  a  new  dynasty. 

NAHUM,  nd'hum:  One  of  the  minor  prophets. 
The  name  means  "comforter."  In  i.  1  the  prophet 
is  called  "  the  Elkoshite  "  which,  according  to  Je- 
rome, ad  loc.,  refers  to  a  village  in  Galilee,  probably 
represented  by  the  modem  al-Kauzah  in  Naphtali; 
while  Epiphanius  seeks  the  site  near  Bet-Jibrin  in 
the  vicinity  of  Eleutheropolis.  Others,  without  suf- 
ficient reason,  have  seen  Elkosh  in  Capernaum,  ex- 
plained as  *'  village  of  Nahum  ";  and  the  modem 
Orientals  regard  the  village  of  al-|^ush  near  Mosul 
as  the  birthplace  of  the  prophet  on  the  basis  of  a 
sixteenth-century  tradition.  The  view  of  either 
Jerome  or  Epiphanius  is  preferable  (cf.  Nah.  i.  9, 
12,  13,  ii.  1).  The  supposition  that  Nahum  wTote 
in  Assyria  is  purely  subjective,  for  his  acquaintance 
with  Assyrian  matters  is  merely  what  any  inhabitant 
of  Palestine  could  have  had  from  the  Assyrian  in- 
vasion. The  Assyrian  loan  words  mimar,  *'  prince," 
and  pi/aaff  "  captain  "  (iii.  17),  may,  in  like  manner, 
be  derived  from  the  sojourn  of  the  Assyrians  in 
Palestine  (cf.  Jer.  Ii.  27).  It  is  generally  held  that 
the  book,  which  was  indeed  "  comforting  "  to  Israel 
in  its  prophecy  of  divine  vengeance  on  Assjrria,  was 
written  in  the  reign  of  Ilezekiah.  Others  make 
Nahum  a  contemporary  of  Manasseh,  while  Ewald 
dates  him  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  and  Hitzig  still 
later;  Cocceius  places  him  in  the  period  of  Jehoia- 
chim  and  Clemens  of  Alexandria  in  that  of  Zedekiah; 
while  Bochart  makes  him  later  than  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel.  It  is  thus  evident  that  the  text  gives  no 
certain  evidence  of  its  date  of  composition.    Such 
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passages  as  i.  11-12,  ii.  3  show  that  Sennacherib's 
expedition  against  Jerusalem  was  a  thing  of  the 
past,  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  i.  14 
is  a  prophecy  of  the  a&tfissination  of  this  Assyrian 
monarch.  The  most  important  passage  in  this  con- 
nection is  iii.  8  sqq.,  which  refers  to  the  destruction 
of  No  Amon  (Thebes)  by  Assurbanipal  shortly  after 
664  (see  Assyria,  VI.,  3,  §  14).  It  is  accordingly 
probable  that  the  prophecy  of  Nahum  is  to  be  dated 
about  660,  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh.  The  book  is 
an  organic  whole,  its  three  chapters  corresponding 
to  its  three  chief  themes.  The  first  chapter  con- 
tains the  introduction  and  subject  of  the  prophecy; 
the  second  a  description  of  the  judgment  of  Nineveh 
by  an  army  sent  by  Yahweh;  and  the  third  the 
blood-guiltiness  of  Nineveh  which  brought  destruc- 
tion on  her.  [The  date  of  the  book  is  more  prob- 
ably not  long  after  the  death  of  the  last  great  king 
of  Assyria,  Asshurbanipal,  626  B.C.,  when  the  de- 
cay of  the  empire  began,     j.f.m.]       (W.  VoLCKt-) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  best  oommentary  is  in  Q.  A.  Smith's 
Book  of  the  Ttoelvet  vol.  ii.,  London,  1898.  Among  the 
many  other  oommentaries  may  be  named:  H.  A.  Grimm, 
DOsseldorf,  1790;  £.  J.  Greve,  Amsterdam,  1793;  M. 
Neumann,  Breslau,  1808;  H.  Ewald,  PropheUtit  ii.  349- 
360,  Stuttgart.  1840;  O.  Strauss,  Berlin,  1853;  M.  Brei- 
teneicher,  Munich,  1861;  L.  Reinke,  Monster,  1867; 
P.  Kleinert,  Bielefeld.  1868;  C.  F.  Keil,  Eng.  transl., 
Edinburgh,  1868;  J.  A.  Lindgien,  Stockhohn,  1872;  R. 
Gandell,  in  Bible  Commentary^  vol.  vi.,  London,  1876; 
F.  Hitsig,  4th  ed..  Leipeic,  1881;  E.  B.  Pusey,  in  his  Minor 
Prophets,  new  ed.,  vol.  v.,  London,  1907;  C.  von  Orelli, 
in  his  Minor  Prophets,  Ekiinburgh,  1893;  A.  B.  David- 
son, Cambridge.  1896;  W.  Nowaclc,  Die  kleinen  Propheten, 
pp.  226-246.  Gdttingen,  1897;  O.  Happel,  Wflrxburg. 
1902;  C.  Marti.  Dodekapropheton,  pp.  303-325,  Tflbingen, 
1904.  Consult  further  the  works  on  O.  T.  introduction: 
H.Gunkel,  in  ZATW,  xiii.  (1893),  233-244;  A.  Billerbeck 
and  A.  Jeremias,  in  Beitrdge  zur  semitischen  Sprachvoissen- 
schaft,  iii.  (1895).  1  sqq.;  P.  Haupt,  in  JBL,  xxvi.  1  (1907); 
idem.  The  Book  of  Nahum:  a  new  metrical  Tran^ation, 
Baltimore,  1908;  Vigouroux,  Dictionnairet  tsac.  zxvii., 
cols.  1462-69. 

NAIRNE,  n^m,  ALEXANDER:  Church  of  Eng- 
land; b.  at  Hunsdon,  Hertfordshire,  Jan.  17,  1863. 
He  was  educated  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge  (B.A., 
1884;  M.A.,  1887;  fellow,  1887-92),  and  was  ordered 
deacon  in  1887  and  ordained  priest  in  1888.  He 
was  curate  of  Great  St.  Mary's,  Cambridge  (1887- 
1889),  vice-principal  of  the  Cambridge  Clergy  Train- 
ing School  (1887-91),  assistant  master  of  Harrow 
School  (1891-92),  and  curate  of  Hadleigh  (1892- 
1894).  He  has  been  rector  of  Tewin  since  1894, 
examining  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  St.  Albans 
since  1899,  and  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old-Testa- 
ment exegesis  in  King's  College,  London,  since  1900. 
He  collaborated  with  H.  C.  Besching  in  The  Bible 
Doctrine  of  the  Atonement  (London,  1907);  and  con- 
tributed to  The  One  Volume  Commentary  (1909). 

NAMES. 

I.  Primitive     and     Ethnic  Names  as  Significant  ($  1). 

Names.  Religious     Influence     upon 
Significance  and  Power  of  Names  ({  2). 

the  Name  (§1).  Personality  Expressed  (5  3). 

Use  in  Taboo  and  Magic  The  Divine  Name  (5  4). 

(fi  2).  The     Name     Jesus     Christ 
II.  Hebrew  Names.  ((  5). 

L  Primitive  and  Ethnic  Names:  Among  primi- 
tive peoples  and  in  the  ethnic  religions  the  functions 
and  ideas  attached  to  the  name  are  exceedingly 
important.    It  often  represents  and  stands  for  the 


sum  total  and  potency  of  the  owner.    "  No  being 

could  exist  without  a  name  "  (Wiedemann,  Rdigion 

of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  p.  294),  Thus 

1.  Signifi-  "  the  name  of  a  god  was  the  god  him- 
cance  and  self  "  (Budge,  Egyptian  Magic,  p.  162); 
Power  of    hence  utterance  of  it  was  among  many 

the  Name,  peoples  avoided,  since  merely  pro- 
nouncing it  might  summon  its  posses- 
sor who  would  take  summary  vengeance  on  discov- 
ering that  he  had  been  lightly  invoked.  Hindus 
believe  that  when  Kali  calls  a  person  by  name,  that 
person  dies.  To  know  the  secret  name  of  a  deity 
or  a  devil  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Egyptians,  equiva- 
lent to  such  control  over  that  being  as  to  compel 
him  to  do  man's  will.  In  the  Mandsean  system  it  is 
taught  that  Hibil  Ziwa  descended  to  the  lowest  hell, 
wrested  from  its  king  the  secret  name  of  darkness, 
and  so  gained  power  over  all  hells  (see  MANDiEANs). 
The  legend  of  Mar  Ebedishu  states  that  an  evil 
female  spirit  soi^ht  to  seduce  him  from  the  path  of 
rectitude,  but  that  he  bound  her  and  compelled  her 
to  reveal  her  twelve  names,  by  which  her  power  for 
evil  was  nullified  for  those  who*knew  them  (FoUc- 
lore,  xi.,  1900,  pp.  151-152).  Similarly,  according  to 
E^gyptian  belief,  the  name  of  a  human  being  was  as 
much  a  part  of  him  as  his  ka  or  his  body.  Indeed,  a 
man's  totality  of  being  is  in  the  books  and  in  the 
inscriptions  often  siunmed  up  by  the  mention  of 
these  constituents.  Man's  perpetuity  is  dependent 
upon  that  of  his  name,  and  the  blotting-out  of  the 
latter  is  equivalent  to  his  destruction  (cf.  Ps.  ax. 
13;  and  especially  Rev.  iii.  5).  Creation,  accord> 
ing  to  the  same  people,  was  accomplished  by  the 
creator's  utterance  of  his  own  potent  name.  The 
power  given  by  the  name  led  to  the  conception 
of  the  secret  name  (cf.  Rev.  xix.  12).  It  was  par- 
ticularly knowledge  of  this  which  gave  power  to 
him  possessing  the  secret.  Thus  Isis  gained  control 
over  the  great  god  Ra  by  making  a  serpent  bite 
him  and  inducing  him  in  his  agony  to  divulge  his 
secret  name  (Budge,  ut  sup.,  p.  137).  Yet  when 
the  name  was  engraved  on  a  sacred  object,  as  a 
scarab,  the  sanctity  of  the  object  protected  it  from 
misuse  (Wiedemann,  ut  sup.,  p.  294).  Out  of  the 
conception  of  the  power  of  the  name  grew  the  bra- 
vado of  the  Egyptians  in  which  they  pretended  to 
know  the  secret  names  of  their  deities  and  attempted 
to  browbeat  the  gods  into  doing  the  will  of  man. 
The  deceased,  entering  the  hall  of  judgment,  could 
pass  the  ordeal  only  by  knowing  the  secret  names 
of  the  judges,  of  the  parts  of  the  hall,  even  of  his 
own  members.  Part  of  the  catechism  which  was 
supposed  to  pass  him  through  the  trial  consisted  of 
these  secret  designations. 

In  taboo  and  magic  (see  Comparattve  Reuoion, 
VI.,  1,  b,  c)  the  name  comes  much  into  considera^ 
tion.  Since  the  name  is  a  part  of  the  person,  it  can 
be  used  as  can  the  hair  or  clothing  or  any  other  of 
a  man's  belongings  to  work  him  ill.  Here  again 
enters  a  motive  to  keep  the  name  secret. 

2.  Use  in    Christian  mothers  of  Abyssinia  often 
Taboo  and  keep  a  child's  baptismal  name  secret, 

Magic.      the  object  being  to  protect  the  child 

from    witchcraft,    since    a    wizard   or 

witch  can  not  act  against  a  person  whose  name  is 

not  known.     With  this  idea  a  Malay  of  Borneo 
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changes  his  name  after  a  serious  iUness  so  that  the 
^irit  which  caused  the  attack  may  not  find  him  to 
aflUct  him  a  second  time.  Names  are  changed  under 
other  circumstances  also,  as  at  the  crises  of  life,  at 
puberty,  at  initiation  into  the  secrets  or  tribal  mys- 
teries. OccasionaUy  the  ultimate  proof  of  friend- 
ship is  exchange  of  names — each  of  the  friends  is 
thus  thoroughly  in  the  power  of  the  other,  or,  ac- 
cording to  another  interpretation,  each  protects  the 
other  by  assuming  his  name.  Some  Polynesian 
parents  change  their  names  at  the  birth  of  the  first 
chfld,  others  at  each  addition  to  the  family,  ail  of 
this  to  avoid  recognition  by  the  spirits  and  the  use 
of  the  name  to  do  harm  to  them  or  their  progeny. 
Malays  of  some  tribes  will  not  utter  their  own  names 
aloud,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  Banks  Islanders; 
yet  to  them  a  nameless  person  is  imthinkable,  a 
nonentity.  Similarly  Australian  blacks  believe  that 
their  lives  may  be  taken  by  the  use  of  their  name, 
and  with  other  peoples  to  write  a  name  is  to  use 
sorcery.  Among  many  tribes  of  India,  of  Mongolia, 
and  of  Africa,  the  wife  never  utters  the  husband's 
name,  while  the  males  of  the  Solomon  and  Pelew 
Islands  will  not  pronounce  the  women's  names,  and 
the  husbands  in  some  Indian  tribes  of  California 
never  call  their  wives  by  name  or  divulge  their  own 
names.  Australians  never  impart  to  others  the 
name  given  an  initiate  in  the  tribal  mysteries.  In- 
deed, the  taboos  of  the  name  are  almost  numberless. 
The  case  of  the  divine  name  Yahweh,  which  later 
Jews  came  to  avoid  in  the  reading  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (see  Jehovah;  Yahweh),  is  a  case  of  reen- 
tranoe  of  the  idea  of  taboo.  Among  some  Australian 
tribes  the  name  of  Damaralun,  a  chief  deity,  is  either 
utteriy  avoided  or  spoken  only  in  a  whisper,  is  often 
a  secret  known  only  to  initiates  in  the  mysteries. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  peoples  regarded  the  name 
of  a  god,  used  as  an  element  in  a  man's  name,  in 
the  Ught  of  a  blessing.  So  the  Hebrews  sometimes 
employed  the  name  of  God  (see  below),  and  other 
Semites  did  the  same.  In  particular  Phenician 
names  were  compounded  with  the  names  of  deities 
— Abibaal,  Baaleazer,  Abdastart,  Deleastart,  Me- 
thusastart,  Ithobaal  (cf.  Hebr.  Ishbaai),  Baalezor, 
Baalator,  Merbaal  are  a  few  examples  (Menander 
of  Ephesus,  in  Josephus,  Apion,  i.  18,  21),  with 
which  may  be  compared  Adoni-bezek  (Judges  i.  4- 
7),  Adonizedek  (Josh.  x.  1  sqq.),  compounded  with 
Adon,  cf.  Adonait  one  of  the  titles  by  which  God 
was  addressed.  With  something  of  the  same  thought, 
still  reminiscent  of  the  fact  that  the  name  is  also  an 
expression  of  the  power  of  the  person,  the  divine 
name  was  variously  used  on  seals,  charms,  and  rings 
(see  Abrasax,  and  cf.  the  medieval  legend  of  Solo- 
mon's ring  which  bore  the  divine  name  Yahweh). 
The  power  of  deity  was  thus  magically  employed 
and  the  results  desired  were  confidently  expected. 

Geo.  W.  Gilmore. 
IL  Hebrew  Names:  The  early  Hebrews  were  not 
wont  to  name  a  child  without  considering  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  name;  even  when  this  was  a  family 
possession,  its  meaning  did  not  escape  the  attention. 
But  new  names  were  oontinually  formed  to  express 
special  characteristics  of  the  person,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  language  owes  much  to  the  creation  of 
personal  names.     Indeed,  in  the  giving  of  the  name. 


one  of  the  aims  was  to  express  some  outstanding 
and  particularly  marked  indi\'iduality.     This  prin- 
ciple was  extended  even  to  the  naming 

1.  Names  as  of  places,  the  nomenclature  often  carry- 
Significant  ing  with  it  the  reminiscence  of  some  oc- 
currence (cf .  Mizpeh,  Ramah,  Shechem, 

and  note  Gen.  xxvi.  20,  33,  and  many  passages). 
Many  places  bore  a  name  derived  either  from  the 
pre-Hebraic  deity  worshiped  there  or  from  some 
appearance  of  the  God  of  Israel  (Beth-shemesh,  Beth 
Dagon,  Bethel,  Penucl).  Personal  names  sometimes 
expressed  the  circumstances  of  the  family  when  the 
child  was  born  (Ex.  xviii.  3  sqq.).  Prophets  gave 
to  their  children  names  which  were  living  testi- 
monies to  the  content  of  their  utterances  (Isa.  vii. 
3,  viii.  3).  But  the  general  principle  was  to  charac- 
terize the  child's  own  individuality  by  the  name 
bestowed.  So  in  earliest  times  and  among  the  neigh- 
bors of  Israel  the  names  of  animals  were  given,  as 
Jael,  "  mountain  goat,"  Shaphan, "  coney,"  Rachel, 
"  ewe,"  Deborah,  "  bee,"  Huldah,  "  weasel."  The 
explanation  of  such  names  on  the  basis  of  totemism 
(see  Comparative  Religion,  VI.,  1  b)  is  not  satis- 
factory; it  is  better  to  think  of  them  as  indicating 
a  detection  of  the  characteristic  quality  of  the  ani- 
mal in  the  person — cf .  the  animal  83anbolism  in  the 
blessing  of  Jacob,  Gen.  xlix.  Oreb  (**  raven  ")  and 
Zeeb  (*'  wolf  ")  resembled  in  characteristics  the  bird 
and  beast  of  prey  the  names  of  which  they  bore. 
Names  of  the  exilic  period  like  Parosh,  "  flea,"  are 
easily  understood  if  passages  like  I  Sam.  xxiv.  14- 
15  are  recalled,  while  such  a  name  as  Tolah 
(**  worm  ")  may  have  had  its  origin  in  actual  events. 
The  names  of  plants  were  given  also,  such  as  Tamar 
("date  palm"),  Eshcol  ("cluster"),  and  Coz 
("  thorn  ").  Still  other  suggestive  appellations  are 
Barak  ("  lightning  "),  David  ("  dariing  "). 

But  among  the  Hebrews  religious  affairs  and  cir- 
cumstances influenced  much  the  formation  of  names, 
though  the  creation  of  names  having  as  an  element 
a  divine  name  is  by  no  means  confined  to  them,  such 
formations  being  common  among  Arabs,  and  sim- 
ilar early  Canaanitic  and  Hebrew  names 

2.  Religious  are  found,  such  as  Abimelech,  Abiezer. 
Influence    Such  formations  may  throw  light  upon 

upon  religious  conditions  and  conceptions. 
Names,  as  when  the  names  given  by  Ahab  to 
Ahaziah  and  Joram  show  that  Ahab  did 
not  purpose  to  renounce  Yahweh.  In  the  numerous 
cases  in  which  a  definite  attribute  of  deity  or  some 
close  relationship  is  expressed  in  the  name,  the  idea 
intended  is  that  of  invocation  of  a  blessing,  and  it  is 
generally  found  that  the  mother  has  the  most  in- 
fluence in  the  choice  of  the  name  (Gen.  xxix.-xxx.). 
These  theophoric  personal  names  are  of  high  value 
in  the  history  of  religion.  They  indicate  what  deity 
was  esp)ecially  honored  at  a  given  period,  what  di- 
vine names  were  in  most  common  use,  and  not  sel- 
dom they  show  what  were  the  relations  between  a 
deity  and  his  people.  In  the  earliest  period  the 
divine  name  in  most  common  use  was  the  simple 
El — cf .  Israel,  Ishmael — and  this  is  true  as  well  of 
the  Arabs  as  of  the  Hebrews.  Frequently  the  idea 
expressed  is  that  of  relationship,  as  when  words  in- 
dicating fatherhood,  brotherhood,  and  the  like  are 
employed — the  Semitic  ab, "  father,"  ahi,  "  brother," 
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ammi,  "  uncle,"  and  the  like.  From  the  time  of 
Moses  with  increasing  frequency  names  were  com- 
pounded with  forms  derived  from  the  divine  name 
Yahweh.  The  formation  of  new  names  continued 
until  postexilic  times — a  proof  that  the  significance 
of  these  names  remained  a  living  factor  in  their  ap- 
plication, though  it  is  a  fact  that  family  names 
were  often  chosen  which  carried  >^*ith  them  historic 
reminiscences.  Among  the  later  Jews  choice  was 
often  made  of  forms  which  had  come  down  from 
earliest  times,  such  as  Jacob,  Joseph,  Mary,  and  the 
like;  alongside  these  were  others  which  came 
from  Aramaic  sources,  such  as  Martha,  Tabitha, 
Caiaphas,  and  also  those  which  had  Greek  or 
Roman  origin,  such  as  Alexander,  Andrew,  Mark, 
and  those  which  embodied  the  names  of  heathen 
deities,  such  as  Bacchides.  This  last  tendency 
is  shown  in  another  direction,  namely,  the  Gre- 
cizing  of  Hebrew  names,  as  Jason  from  Joshua, 
as  well  as  in  making  translations  of  Hebrew 
names,  such  as  Dositheus  and  Theodotus  for 
Nathanael  and  Elnathan.  Many  Jews  added  to 
their  Hebrew  names  others  from  a  Greek  or  Ro- 
man source. 

Among  the  Hebrews  then  was  especially  true  the 
maxim  nomina  aunt  omtna,  since  to  the  Israelite  the 

name  was  the  expression  of  personal- 

3.  Person-  ity;   were  there  disagreement  between 

ality        name  and  character,  it  was  fitting  to 

Expressed,  change  the  former   (Ruth  i.   20-21). 

Indeed  a  change  of  name  under  new 
circumstances  was  no  novelty  (Gen.  xli.  45;  II  Kings 
xxiii.  34).  Sometimes  teachers  gave  to  their  dis- 
ciples appellations  which  expressed  the  latters'  spir- 
itual peculiarities  (II  Sam.  xii.  25;  Mark  iii.  17). 
Inasmuch  as  between  the  person  and  the  name  a 
living  connection  existed,  it  was  regarded  as  of 
great  importance  that  the  name  be  transmitted  to 
posterity  (Gen.  xlviii.  16;  Deut.  xxv.  6-7).  With 
a  purpose  similar  to  this,  yet  at  the  same  time  mark- 
ing distinctions,  was  the  practise  of  adding  the 
father's  name  to  the  child's,  connecting  the  two 
with  the  words  "  son  of."  Later  such  names  were 
formed  simply  from  the  father's,  preceded  by  the 
word  for  son,  e.g.,  Bartholomew,  from  Bar  Talmay, 
Barabbas  from  Bar  Abba.  A  related  custom  is  that 
of  Arabs,  who  sometimes  take  the  name  of  the  son 
with  the  prefix  "  father  of."  Going  back  to  the 
fact  that  the  name  expressed  the  individuality  is 
the  frequent  statement  that  God  calls  men  by  name 
(Ex.  xxxi.  2,  xxxiii.  12;  Isa.  xlv.  3-4);  while  some- 
times **  name  "  stands  for  **  person  "  (Rev.  iii.  4, 
xi.  13  margin). 

From  the  foregoing  it  would  be  expected  that  the 
name  of  deity  would  be  of  especially  high  signifi- 
cance. This  is  brought  out  in  the  urgent  request  of 
Moses  that  he  be  told  the  name  of  God  in  order  that 
\^*ith  authority  he  might  appear  before  the  people 

with  the  message  he  was  charged  to 
4.  The  deliver.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from 
Divine  this  that  every  new  name  meant  a 
Name.       new  deity;    but  just  as  a  new  name 

for  a  man  might  imply  new  environ- 
ment or  new  relationships,  a  new  phase  of  knowl- 
edge of  deity  may  be  marked  by  a  new  form  of  ad- 
dress.   While  it  is  true  that  the  name  of  God  was 


sacred,  this  sanctity  did  not  take  the  form  of  taboo 
of  pronunciation  in  the  early  Hebrew  religion;  such 
ideas  came  only  in  late  Judaism.  It  is  true  that  there 
were  appearances  of  heavenly  beings  at  times  whose 
names  it  was  forbidden  to  know,  but  this  was  that 
their  essential  nature  should  remain  hidden  (Gen. 
xxxii.  30;  Judges  xiii.  18).  But  the  most  holy 
name  of  the  covenant  God  was  in  most  constant 
use,  not  only  in  prayer  but  even  in  oaths.  On  the 
other  hand,  grave  indeed  was  his  sin  who  used  the 
name  lightly  or  in  a  false  oath.  And  the  divine 
name  was  employed  not  only  in  prayer  but  in  giv- 
ing a  blessing.  When  this  name  was  spoken  over 
a  land,  it  indicated  that  the  land  had  become  lus, 
had  come  into  close  intimate  relations  with  him 
(Deut.  xxviii.  10;  Amos  ix.  12);  it  is  equivalent 
to  the  human  proclamation  of  a  proprietor  or  re- 
gent. It  follows  that  such  a  relation  is  not  erf  hu- 
man but  of  divine  initiative,  and  this  is  especially 
true  when  the  spot  is  a  sanctuaiy  (cf.  Ex.  xx.  24). 
So  the  ark  bore  Yahweh's  name,  and  his  name  abode 
in  the  temple  (II  Sam.  vi.  2;  I  Kings  ix.  3);  indeed 
the  significance  of  a  sanctuaiy  was  that  it  was  built 
in  his  name,  which  name  was  a  revelation  of  him- 
self. Hence  the  altars  built  to  mark  some  special 
manifestation  of  deity  bore  an  appellation  which 
carried  with  it  the  memory  of  the  fact.  It  was  be- 
cause of  the  special  presence  of  Yahweh's  name  at 
Jerusalem  that  at  the  temple  was  concentrated  wor- 
ship of  him,  and  Levi  became  the  holy  tribe  for  a 
like  reason.  The  name  of  God  is  not  a  thing  arbi- 
trarily thought  out,  it  is  of  the  essence  of  deity,  a 
revelation  of  himself  and  so  self-expressive;  it  im- 
parts knowledge  of  him  and  guides  in  the  way  of 
his  service  (Mic.  iv.  5).  Abuse  of  it  or  of  his  rights 
or  disregard  of  the  holiness  of  his  belongings  is  a  sin 
against  the  name  which  partakes  of  his  own  attri- 
butes as  being  "  glorious  and  fearful  "  (Deut.  xxviii. 
58).  Israel's  greatest  guilt  was  that  it  foigot  his 
name.  Regard  for  his  name  was  one  of  the  motives 
God  had  in  protecting  his  people  (Ezek.  xx.  9,  14). 
His  name  is  said  to  dwell  in  ^e  angel  of  the  pres- 
ence sent  to  guide  Israel,  who  became  therefore  a 
manifestation  of  the  divine  self.  Hence  the  face  of 
God  and  his  name  are  applied  to  manifestations  of 
his  presence  even  in  heathen  religions,  as  when  in 
a  Sidonian  temple  Astarte  is  called  **  the  name  of 
Baal,"  by  which  was  meant  that  the  goddess 
was  a  manifestation  of  the  Baal  himself,  and  simi- 
larly in  Carthage  Taanit  was  called  the  ''  face  of 
Baal." 

The  New  Testament  shows  the  same  emphasis 
upon  and  usage  of  the  word  name.  The  name  Jesus 
Christ  embodies  the  whole  content  of  his  person 

and  sums  up  the  knowledge  of  him  and 

5.  The  Name  his  work.     The  apostles  spread  this 

of  Jesus    name  throughout  the  earth;   believers 

Christ      rely  upon  it  (John  i.  12)  and  in  it  are 

blessed  (Acts  iv.  12);  by  it  miracles 
were  wrought  (Acts  xvi.  18),  though  not  as  by  a 
formula  of  magic  (cf.  John  xiv.  13);  but  in  order  to 
accomplish  this  an  inner  connection  with  him  is 
needful  (Acts  xix.  13).  Baptism  is  in  his  name  or 
in  the  triune  name  (Matt,  xxviii.  19;  Acts  ii.  38) 
— a  usage,  however,  which  goes  back  to  Jewish 
custom  of  baptizing  '*  in  the  name."    AU  of  these 
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customs  beqieak  an  inner  community  with  Christ 

of  which  baptism  is  but  the  external  expression. 

(C.  YON  Obelu.) 

BnucxauLPHT:  For  tlie  use  of  the  name  among  piimitiTe 
peoples  eonsult:  J.  G.  Fraier,  Qddtn  Bough,  vol.  i.,  Lon- 
dotu  1900;  R.  H.  Oodrington,  Mdanetian  Studif^  pp. 
43  s(iq.,  ib.  1801;  F.  F.  von  Andrian,  C/^er  Wortaber- 
qiatJbtn^  Munich.  1896;  A.  Wiedemann.  Rdigion  of  the 
AneietU  BffVpHane,  pp.  155-158,  241.  294-205.  New  York. 
1897;  E.  A.  W.  Budge.  EffifPtian  Maoic,  pp.  157  eqq.. 
London.  1800;  J.  Batchelor.  The  Ainu,  pp.  142.  ib.  1001; 
W.  H.  Fumeee,  Borneo  Headhunten,  pp.  16-17,  ib.  1002; 

E.  Crawley.  Myatie  Roee,  pasBim.  ib.  1002  (very  full); 
idem.  Tree  of  Life,  pp.  56-57.  75.  162.  177.  213.  221.  ib. 
1905;  and  the  journal  Folk-Lore  is  partieulariy  rich  in 
material. 

For  the  Biblical  tmeta  two  exceDent  and.  in  the  hitter 
caee,  elaborate artidee are  tobe  noted  in  DB,  iii.  478-485. 
and  BB,  iii.  3201-3331.  Consult  further:  L.  L5w,  Bei- 
Moe  nr  judieehen  AUerthumekunde,  iii.  02-110,  Leipuc. 
1871 ;  £.  Nestle,  Die  ieraditiechen  Bigennamen  naeh  ihrer 
retigionageaehichaichen  Bedeutvng,  Haarlem.  1876;  £. 
Renan.  in  REJ,  1882.  pp.  161-177;  J.  Jacobs.  Studiee  in 
BAHeal  Arehadlogy,  London,  1804;  M.  Jastrow.  in  JBL, 
1804,  pp.  10  sqq.,  101-127;  M.  Qrundwald,  Die  Bigen- 
namen dee  A.  T^inihrer  Bedeuhing  fUr  die  Kenntnia  deaho- 
bt&iaehen  VolkaglatAena,  BresUu,  1805;  G.  B.  Gray.  Studiea 
in  HArew  Proper  Namea,  London.  1806;  idem,  in  Bxpoai- 
tor,  1807,  pp.  173-100;  idem,  in  Expoaitory  Timea,  Sept.. 
1807.  pp.  555^558.  1800.  pp.  232-234;  G.  Keiber.  Die 
reiigionageaehiehtiiche  Bedeutung  der  hdfriiiachen  Bigen- 
namen, TQbingen.  1807;  J.  B6hmer.  Daa  bibliaehe  "  Im 
Nam^n,**  Gieoeen.  1808;  A.  Deiaamann.  Bibdatudien,  pp. 
181-186,  Marburg.  1805,  Eng.  transl.,  Edinburgh,  1001; 

F.  Giesebrecht,  Die  alttealamentliehe  SchOtxung  dea  Oottea- 
namea,  Ktaisiberg,  1801;  F.  Ulmer.  Die  aemitiachen 
Bigennamen  im  A.  T.,  Leipaic.  1001;  R.  P.  Lagrange, 
Audea  aur  lea  rdigiona  ahnitiguea,  paoaim.  Paria.  1005; 
A.  R.  Haberabon,  The  New  Teatament  Namea  and  Tiilea 
of  the  Lord  of  Olory,  Lcmdon,  1010;  F.  C.  Conybeare,  in 
JQR,  viiL  576-608.  ix.  50-114.  447-470.  481-603;  Vigour- 
ouz,  DieHonnaire,  fase.  xxviii.  1660-77;  and  works  on 
O.  T.  theology,  e4(.,  Sehiilts,  chap,  xzvili. 

HAMDIG:  A  means  of  discipline  formerly  in  use 
in  the  German  Lutheran  churches.  It  took  place 
publicly  before  the  congregation,  at  the  close  of  the 
sermon,  and  consisted  in  a  personal  address  to  the 
offending  member.  Several  Lutheran  directories 
contain  a  provision  for  its  application,  as  a  stage  of 
discipline  intermediate  between  the  ordinary  pri- 
vate pastoral  admonition  and  entire  excommimi- 
cation.  It  was  ordered  to  be  applied  only  in  case 
of  open  and  notorious  sin,  and  after  the  fact  of 
notoriety  had  been  established  in  the  consistory. 
Apart  from  this  process,  the  preacher  was  directed 
to  abstain  from  any  naming  or  identification  of  in- 
dividual sinners.  With  the  rest  of  the  providons 
for  public  penance  it  gradually  disappeared,  and 
is   now  nowhere  used.    See  Chubch   Discipline, 

m.,  f  1.  (O.  MBJERf.) 

NANA,   NANAA. 

Documentaxy  Basis  (f  1). 
Nana  of  Erech  (f  2). 
Elam,  Armenia,  and  India  (f  3). 
Syna^  Phrygia,  and  Greece  (f  4). 

Nancea  is  the  name  of  a  goddess  mentioned  in 
IT  Mace.  i.  13,  15.  The  mention  occurs  in  what 
purports  to  be  a  letter  dated  125-124  b.c.  from 
Jews  of  Palestine  to  Jews  in  Egypt  commending  to 
the  latter  the  feast  of  dedication  of  the  Temple. 
According  to  the  context  Antiochus  (by  whom  Anti- 
ochus  Epiphanes  is  almost  certainly  meant)  when 
in  Persia  entered  the  temple  of  Nanaea  ^ith  the 
puipoee  of  marrying  the  goddess  and  taking  a  great 


part  of  the  treasures  of  the  temple  as  dowiy,  this  be- 
ing a  device  sometimes  employed  by  conquerors, 
thus  to  obtain  control  of  the  wealth 

X.  Docu-    in  the  temples  and  yet  avoid  the  chaige 

mentary  of  sacrilege.  The  priests  of  the  temple, 
Basis.  however,  trapped  him  and  his  company 
in  the  temple,  stoned  them  and  cut 
them  to  pieces.  The  parallel  passage,  I  Mace.  vi. 
1-4,  does  not  name  the  goddess,  but  locates  the 
temple  in  a  city  in  Elymais  in  Persia  (Elymais  was 
a  province  in  Susiana,  north  of  the  Zagros,  there- 
fore "  in  Persia  ");  ^ot  does  it  place  his  death  there 
but  simply  records  his  repulse.  II  Mace.  ix.  re- 
cords that  Antiochus  essayed  to  rob  a  temple  in 
Persepolis  (whose  is  not  reported),  and  was  beaten 
back  and  died  after  his  return  from  Persia.  Accord- 
ing to  Appian  {Historia,  xi.  66)  there  was  a  temple 
of  Aphrodite  in  Elymais,  while  Polybius  (Historia, 
xxxi.  11)  tells  of  a  temple  of  Artemis  in  the  same 
region.  Greek  and  Roman  writers  were  in  the  habit 
of  identifying  foreign  deities  with  their  own,  and 
not  in  all  cases  is  it  possible  to  make  out  the  exact 
god  to  which  reference  is  made  by  them.  In  the 
present  case  the  reference  to  Aphrodite  and  Artemis 
may  shed  light.  On  the  other  hand,  II  Mace.  i.  and 
ix.  are  irreconcilable,  since  Persepolis  was  not  in 
Elymais. 

The  identification  of  the  deity  mentioned  in 
I  Mace.  i.  13,  15,  leads  back  with  considerable  as- 
surance to  the  very  early  Sumerian  war  goddess 
Nana,  patroness  of  Erech,  enshrined  in  the  temple 
E-ana  (see  Babylonia,  IV.,  §  5,  VII.,  2,  §  7;  and 
cf.  Schrader,  KAT,  p.  422),  named  in  the  Baby- 
lonian litanies  and  elsewhere  in  the  inscriptions. 
Her  image  was  carried  away  to  Elam 

2.  Nana  c.  2280  b.c.  by  Kudur-nan-|^undi, 
of  Erech.  where  it  remain^  till  Asshurbanipal 
recovered  it  about  sixteen  hundred 
years  later  (see  Babylonia,  VI.,  1,  §  1);  meanwhile 
the  deity's  place  in  the  city  seems  to  have  been  as- 
sumed by  Ishtar  in  her  own  temple  in  Erech  known 
as  E-ulmash.  Coalescing  at  times  with  Ishtar  (an 
illustration  of  the  confusion  that  resulted  from 
this  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  Ashtar  in  Manda?an 
and  Nani  in  modem  Syriac  denote  the  planet  Venus), 
at  other  times  recognized  as  an  independent  deity, 
she  remained  in  one  form  or  the  other  one  of  the 
great  deities  of  Babylonia,  and  Tiglath-Pileser  III. 
sacrificed  to  her  as  "  Lady  of  Babylonia,"  and  at 
one  time  she  appears  in  connection  with  Nebo. 
She  seems  to  have  been  adopted  in  various  regions, 
and  her  history  is  instructive  as  an  iUustration  of 
the  very  common  process  in  the  history  of  religion 
of  coalescence  of  tiie  form  of  one  deity  with  those 
of  others  (see  Comparative  Religion,  VI.,  2,  d). 
In  that  way  she  seems  to  have  borne  many  names 
and  to  have  been  known  as  Nani,  Nanai,  Nanaya, 
Ansea,  Anitis,  Anaitis,  Tanata,  Tanath,  Tanais,  and 
Anta. 

The  existence  of  the  cult  of  Nana-Nansa  in  Elam 
is  not  proved.  Apart  from  the  passages  cited  above 
(§  1),  the  evidence  is  somewhat  elusive,  the  most 
weighty  being  the  inference  that  her  cult  is  likely 
to  have  developed  there  owing  to  the  long  residence 
of  her  image  in  the  region.  Moreover,  that  the  deity 
referred  to  by  Appian  and  Polybius  as  Aphrodite 


Nana 
Nantes 
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or  Artemis  was  NaoBBa  is  made  exceedingly  prob- 
able by  the  fact  that  Nansa's  attributes  and  cults 
were  appropriated  by,  assimilated  to, 
3.  Elam,  or  identified  with  those  of  Aphrodite  in 
Armenia,  Asia  Minor  and  Greece,  as  also  in  part 
and  India,  by  those  of  Artemis.  This  evi- 
dence is  not  made  more  weighty  by 
the  testimony  of  the  Pseudo-Melito,  sometimes 
cited,  who  reports  that  Nanai  was  worshiped  in 
Elam,  her  worship  having  been  instituted  by  her 
royal  father  after  she  had  been  captured  by  the 
enemy  (in  Corpus  apologetarunif  ed.  J.  C.  T.  de 
Otto,  ix.  426,  476-^77,  505,  Jena,  1872).  Pseudo- 
Melito  is  simply  a  composite  dependent  upon  the 
sources  already  noted.  For  Armenia  it  is  reported 
by  Agathangelos  (supposed  to  have  been  a  secre- 
tary of  Tiridates  II.  of  Armenia  in  the  fourth  Chris- 
tian century,  to  whom  is  attributed  a  life  of  Greg- 
ory the  Illuminator)  in  the  Armenian  text  that  his 
people  destroyed  a  temple  of  **  Nanea,  daughter  of 
Ormuzd  "  in  Thil  (ed.  of  Venice,  1835,  pp.  108, 
587);  the  Greek  text  declares  that  they  destroyed 
the  "  altar  of  Athena,  daughter  of  Zeus  "  (it  is  to 
be  noted  that  Athena's  attributes  repeat  some  of 
Nana's).  This  follows  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  the  golden  image  of  Anahita  had  been  des- 
troyed. The  importance  of  these  two  statements 
does  not  rest  alone  in  the  mention  of  Nanea,  but 
in  the  fact  that  the  two  deities  are  discriminated. 
This  discrimination  does  not  always  occur,  since  it 
is  quite  clear  that  Anahita  and  Namea  were  amal- 
gamated or  identified  in  many  places,  just  as  were 
Nana  and  Ishtar  in  Assyria-Babylonia.  Mihr  and 
Nanea  occur  in  Armenia  as  names  of  the  deities  of 
sun  and  moon.  In  Afghanistan  many  places  still 
bear  the  name  Bibi  Nani,  **  the  Lady  Nana " 
(Venus).  Indo-Scythian  coins  of  the  first  and  sec- 
ond centuries  a.d.  bear  the  name  of  Nana  with  the 
epithet  queen,  also  the  forms  Nana>a  and  Nanaia, 
the  figiu^  of  the  goddess  sometimes  having  a  cres- 
cent on  the  head,  which  shows  that  the  deity  bore 
there  the  same  general  characteristics  she  had 
further  west  in  her  relations  with  Ishtar  and  Aphro- 
dite (cf .  P.  Gardiner,  Coins  0/  the  Greek  and  Softhic 
Kings  of  Bactria  and  India,  London,  1884).  Apart 
from  these  cases,  India  does  not  know  a  deity  Nana 
or  Nana?a,  which  speaks  strongly  for  the  importa- 
tion from  the  west.  The  connection  was  probably 
established  through  the  Syrian  Nanai,  but  may 
have  come  by  way  of  Elam  and  Armenia.  The  fact 
that  Nana'a  in  Indo-Scythic  environment  repre- 
sents the  moon,  while  the  earlier  affiliations  of  Nana 
of  Erech  and  Syria  were  with  Venus  is  offset  by  the 
later  affiliations  which  in  the  West  connect  Ishtar 
with  the  moon.  Parallel  influences  are  at  work.  A 
possible  way  of  transit  for  the  goddess  was  through 
the  Parthians  and  Scythians  from  the  second  cen- 
tury B.C.  to  the  first  Christian  century.  There  is  no 
diflficulty  in  accounting  for  the  spread  of  the  cult 
eastward. 

Isho  bar-Bahlul,  one  of  the  most  important  of 
Syrian  lexicographers,  living  in  the  tenth  century, 
gives  Nanai  as  the  name  of  the  planet  Venus  (which 
again  agrees  with  the  coalescence  of  Nana  in  Aphro- 
dite in  the  West).  Isho  reports  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  region  between  Nisibis  and  the  Tigris 


worshiped  this  deity  (P.  de  Lagarde,  GesammeUe 
Abhandlungen,  p.  16,  Leipsic,  1866).  Granius 
Licinianus  (Annates,  p.  9,  Leipsic,  1858) 
4.  Syria,  asserts  that  Antiochus  Epiphanes  went 
Phrygia,  to  Hierapolis  (in  Syria)  to  many  Diana 
and  Greece.  (—Artemis)  and  received  the  temple 
treasure  as  dowry,  just  as  I  Maoc. 
states  that  he  intended  to  marry  Nanspa.  While  it 
is  known  that  Nansea  was  worshiped  in  Syria,  the 
possibility  is  not  excluded  that  by  Diana  Licinianus 
means  Anahita.  The  known  deity  of  Hierapolis, 
however,  was  Atargatis  (q.v.),  whom  Lucian  de- 
scribes {De  dea  Syria,  xxxii.).  Reports  of  the  origin 
of  Attis  in  Phrygia  ascribes  his  birth  to  Nana,  a 
virgin,  who  was  impr^nated  by  putting  a  pome- 
granate (or  almond)  in  her  bosom  (Pausanius,  VIL, 
xvii.  11;  Amobius,  Adv.  nationes,  v.  6,  in  ANF,  vi 
491).  A  connection  here  with  Ic^tar  and  the  East 
is  foimd  in  the  fact  that  the  pomegranate  was 
sacred  to  Ishtar,  and  was,  from  the  complexity  of 
its  fruit,  a  symbol  of  fertility.  It  was  in  Phiygia, 
probably,  that  the  transition  was  made  by  which 
Artemis  and  Nana,  as  also  Aphrodite  and  Nana, 
were  conjoined,  a  proof  of  the  former  conjunction 
being  found  in  an  inscription  from  the  Pineus,  prob- 
ably dating  from  the  third  century  B.C.,  on  a  tablet 
which  "  Axios  and  Cleo "  devoted  to  "  Artemis 
Nana  "  (Corpus  inscriptionum  Atticarum,  iii.  131). 
While  the  cult  of  Nana  was  at  times  distinguished 
(as  by  Amobius,  ut  sup.)  from  that  of  Cybele,  there 
was  confusion  between  these  two  cults  also,  and  it 
is  noteworthy  that  a  cult  of  "  the  mother  of  the 
gods  "  (Cybele)  existed  at  the  Pirajus.  The  asso- 
ciation of  Artemis  wnth  the  moon  is  another  con- 
necting link  which  aids  in  the  assurance  that  Nana 
traveled  as  far  west  as  the  Piraeus,  the  Syrian  Nana 
being  also  connected  with  the  moon.  Jerome  and 
Pliny  call  the  goddess  of  Elam  Diana. 

Thus  the  worship  of  the  Sumerian  goddess  Nana 
of  Erech  is  traced  with  probability  in  Elam,  with 
certainty  in  Syria,  Bactrian-India,  Asia  Minor^  and 
Greece.  She  had  afiiliations  with  Ishtar  in  Assyria- 
Babylonia,  with  Anahita  in  Persia,  Armenia,  and 
possibly  in  Bactria,  with  Ashtoreth  (Astarte)  in 
Phenicia,  and  went  to  the  making  of  Artemis  or 
Diana,  of  Aphrodite  or  Venus,  and  of  Athena  in  the 
Greek  world.  Geo.  W.  Gilmore. 
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RELIGIOUS  ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Nana 
Nantes 


HANAK,  na'nilk,  SHAH :  Indian  religious  founder. 
See  l2n>iA,  I.,  3,  f  3;  Sixbs,  Sikhism. 

NARTES,  nants  or  nllnt,  EDICT  OF:  One  to  reg- 
ulate the  relations  between  the  Reformed  Church  in 
France  and  the  State,  issued  by  Henry  IV.  in  1598 
and  revoked  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1685.  The  Reformed 
Church  of  France,  formed  in  1559,  found  it  difficult 
to  tnitint^in  its  rights  agauist  the  Roman  Catholic 
majority.  At  last,  in  1589,  when  Henry  of  Navarre 
becaune  king  of  France,  all  difficulties  seemed  to 
have  been  overcome.  In  1593,  however,  Henry 
adopted  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  the  exist- 
ence o[  the  Protestant  Church  seemed  to  be  again 
in  danger.  But  Henry's  apostasy  from  the  Re- 
formed faith  was  prompted  exclusively  by  political 
motives,  and  the  fears  of  the  Huguenots  were  with- 
out basis  in  fact;  the  king  was  still  inclined  to  se- 
cure for  the  Reformed  Church  a  stable  existence 
in  his  country.  The  deputies  of  the  Reformed 
churches  met  in  Sept.,  1593,  at  Nantes  and  in  the 
next  year  at  Montauban  to  guard  their  interests. 
There  also  met  at  Sainte-Foy  in  1594  a  political 
convKition  of  members  from  all  provinces,  where 
the  Reformed  effected  an  oiganization  to  defend 
their  rights.  A  general  council  was  constituted 
upon  which  was  conferred  all  authority  in  religious 
matters,  and  imder  its  jurisdiction  all  provinces 
were  to  be  placed.  It  consisted  of  ten  members, 
one  for  each  province,  four  from  the  nobility,  four 
from  the  third  estate,  and  two  from  the  clergy. 
Provincial  councilors  were  also  chosen,  consisting 
of  five  to  seven  members,  of  whom  at  least  one  was 
to  be  a  clergyman.  This  organization  rendered 
great  service  and  showed  the  power  of  the  Hugue- 
nots against  their  enemies.  The  next  convention 
took  place  in  1595  at  Saumur.  It  requested  in  vain 
freedom  of  religious  worship  in  the  kingdom.  The 
following  year,  at  the  convention  of  Loudun,  the 
Protestant  cause  met  with  greater  success.  Du 
Plessis-Momay  (q.v.)  rendered  great  services  by 
his  negotiations  between  the  king  and  the  Protes- 
tants. The  meeting  aimed  at  nothing  more  than 
freedom  of  conscience;  it  did  not  represent  a  party, 
but  a  church.  Toward  the  end  of  1597  both  parties 
agreed  upon  the  principal  articles,  and  on  Apr.  13, 
1508,  the  king  si^ied  the  E^dict  of  Nantes.  On  Apr. 
30  and  then  on  May  2  he  signed  secret  supplemen- 
taiy  articles. 

The  rights  granted  to  the  Reformed  by  this  edict 
did  not  differ  materially  from  those  of  former  edicts; 
the  position  (rf  the  Protestants  was  still  very  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  edict 
did  not  permit  freedom  of  worship;  the  Reformed 
were  satisfied  with  "  a  certain  freedom  of  religion 
and  some  justice  in  the  courts."  The  freedom  of 
conscience  granted  was  not  of  great  import  while 
the  civil  and  political  rights  were  not  the  same  for 
all  and  while  there  existed  no  freedom  of  worship. 
The  Roman  Catholic  service  was  reinstituted  in  the 
whole  kingdom;  churches  and  ecclesiastical  posses- 
sions were  returned  to  the  clergy;  the  Reformed 
were  obliged  to  pay  tithes  to  the  priests,  to  observe 
the  feasts  and  fasts  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  conform  to  its  marriage  laws;  they  were  allowed 
to  celebrate  divine  service  only  in  certain  places 
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under  restrictions.  But  they  gained  admission  to 
the  universities,  schools,  and  hospitals;  and  the 
king  made  all  offices  of  the  State  accessible  to  them. 
Mixed  courts  were  established  for  cases  in  which 
the  litigants  were  of  different  denominations.  The 
edict  nullified  the  authority  of  the  provincial  and 
general  councilors  instituted  by  the  convention  of 
Sainte-Foy.  It  forbade  political  meetings  without 
the  consent  of  the  king  and  to  take  up  arms.  The 
children  of  refugees  were  acknowledged  as  French- 
men. All  families  were  reinstituted  in  their  rights, 
honors,  and  possessions.  The  Reformed  had  the 
right  to  hold  consistories,  colloquies,  provincial  and 
general  synods,  to  open  schools  in  the  towns  where 
freedom  of  worship  was  granted  to  them,  and  to 
impose  taxes  for  the  support  of  their  clergy,  the  ex- 
penses of  their  synods,  and  the  like. 

The  ratification  of  the  edict  by  the  parliaments 
presented  many  difficulties.  The  clergy  objected 
to  each  one  of  the  articles.  The  parliaments  op- 
posed especially  the  establishment  of  the  mixed 
courts  and  the  admission  to  public  offices,  and  they 
succeeded  in  making  a  number  of  important  modi- 
fications. The  ratification  took  place  only  under 
compulsion  by  the  king.  The  execution  of  the  edict 
was  even  more  difficult  than  its  ratification.  The 
Reformed  were  not  satisfied  with  it  in  its  modified 
form.  They  appealed  to  former  promises  and  con- 
cessions of  the  king,  but  he  paid  little  heed  to  the 
complaints  although  he  made  some  secret  promises 
in  regard  to  a  few  articles.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
edict  had  been  introduced  in  some  territories  by 
commissaries  appointed  by  the  king.  The  deputies 
of  the  Reformed  were  assembled  to  watch  and 
hasten  the  execution  of  the  edict.  In  order  to 
avoid  trouble,  the  king  ordered  them  to  disperse 
and  to  call  no  new  conventions.  The  Reformed 
resisted  as  long  as  possible  and  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining permission  to  reassemble  in  Sainte-Foy  in 
Oct.,  1601,  to  appoint  general  deputies  who  were 
to  reside  at  the  royal  court  and  to  hear  the  griev- 
ances of  the  provinces  and  present  them  before  the 
king.  (C.  ScHMiDTf.) 

The  Huguenots  were  not  satisfied  with  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  because  it  gave  them  much  less  than 
they  thought  they  were  entitled  to;  while  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  were  furious  because  it  gave  the 
Huguenots  so  much.  But  the  Edict  is  a  mile-stone 
in  the  pathway  to  the  ideal — a  free  Church  in  a 
free  State.  The  Huguenots  got  much  more  than 
the  most  liberal  Roman  Catholic  sovereign  could 
or  would  have  given  them,  and  Henry  evinced  a 
courage  and  broad-mindedness  which  place  him 
among  the  great  rulers  of  history.  For  many  years 
the  Huguenots  had  little  to  complain  of  respecting 
the  way  the  Edict  was  enforced.  It  threw  around 
them  many  safeguards  and  they  prospered  so  greatly, 
especially  in  the  quiet  years  between  1629  and  1665, 
that  to  be  as  rich  as  a  Huguenot  became  a  proverb 
in  France.  But  such  religious  liberty  and  material 
prosperity  were  hard  for  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
to  endure  and  they  complained  to  the  king,  Louis 
XIV.,  who  in  1665  assumed  an  unfriendly  attitude 
toward  the  Huguenots.  He  issued  then  the  first 
of  nearly  two  hundred  orders  and  laws  which  took 
away  every  vestige  of  protection  afforded  by  the 
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Edict  to  the  Hugueaota.  For  twenty  ycara  he  con- 
tinued this  (^oduaily  encroaching  legislation.  To 
mention  a  tew  of  theae  ordera;  on  June  20, 1665,  he 
prescribed  penalties  to  those  who  once  having  been 
"  converted  "  to  Roman  Catholicism  should  relapse; 
on  Oct.  24,  l6()o,  he  declared  that  little  children  who 
■were  claimed  by  the  priests  to  have  been  "  convert- 
ed," that,  is,  had  used  words  which  vere  interpreted 
as  implying  a  preference  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  although  owing  to  the  tender  years  of  these 
children  it  was  doubtful  if  they  knew  what  they  were 
saying,  that  such  children  were  to  be  forcibly  taken 
from  their  parents  and  brought  up  in  the  alleged  pre- 
ferred faith;  in  Aug.,  16C'J,  he  forbade  the  Hugue- 
nots to  leave  Friuice;  on  July  31,  1679,  he  forbade 
the  Huguenots  to  hold  any  service  while  the  place 
was  being  visited  by  the  archbishop  or  bishop;  on 
Oct.  10,  1670,  he  forbade  the  Huguenots  to  hold 
synods  without  his  permission,  and  without  the  pres- 
ence of  a  royal  commiiMioner;  oti  Feb.  30,  lOSO,  he 
forbade  Huguenot  women  to  act  as  midwives;  on 
June,  16S0,  he  forbade  marriages  between  Roman 
Catholics  and  Huguenots.  So  it  went.  The  Hugue- 
nots saw  the  walls  slowly  closing  in  on  them  and 
knew  that  it  was  only  a  question  of  time  when  they 
would  be  cnished.  Meanwhile  every  inducement 
was  held  out  to  (hem  to  abandon  their  faith.  On  do- 
ing BO  their  temporal  fortunes  immediately  changed 
and  employment  of  a  lucrative  character  came  to 
them,  from  which  their  faith  had  excluded  them. 
One  of  the  active  agencies  in  effecting  the  "  conver- 
sion "  of  those  who  were  indifferent  to  worldly  ad- 
vantages was  the  dragonnades,  those  incursions  of 
brutal  soldiery,  allowed  by  their  officers  to  practise 
every  outrage  and  insult  and  every  cruelty,  short  of 
taking  life,  upon  those  on  whom  they  were  billetted 
until  the  unhappy  victims  were  almost,  and  some- 
times quite,  willing  to  yield  up  their  faith  and  so 
escape  their  tormentors.  [It  was  from  the  ranks  of 
the  forcibly  converted  and  their  descendants  that 
the  rationalistic  movement  (represented  by  Voltaire, 
Rousseau,  Diderot,  and  others)  proceeded,  which 
had  much  to  do  with  precipitating  the  French  Revo- 
lution (ri.v.).      A.  H.  fj.] 

Ry  this  combination  of  persecution  and  depriva- 
tion many  of  the  Huguenots  were  driven  out  of 
France  and  many  others  into  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  The  king  supposed  that  the  Huguenot 
church  had  been  destroyed,  and  as  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  bad  become  a  mockery  he  revoked  it  on 
Oct.  17,  1685.  Then  followed  a  great  exodus  of 
Huguenots.  With  broken  hearts,  at  the  risk  of 
their  lives,  for  the  exodus  was  forbidden,  with  the 
loss  of  their  property,  they  turned  their  backs 
upon  the  land  they  loved  bo  well,  and  in  strange 
lands  with  dignity,  patience,  and  success  began  life 
afresh.  They  greatly  enriched  the  lands  to  which 
they  came,  for  they  brought  ivith  them  the  manu- 
factures and  the  culture  in  which  France  was  then 
preeminent. 

But  whiit  of  those  who  did  not  leave  ?  Deprived 
of  all  legal  stan<ling,  proscrilied  by  the  ■'itate,  spokrzi 
of  as  dangerous  to  the  bmiy  politic,  with  a  senU^ncu 
of  denth  hanging  over  them  if  they  dared  to  meet 
for  religious  worship  (and  many  a  minister  was  put 
to  death  and  many  a  layman  died  in  the  galleys 


for  this  monstrous  "crime"),  theeemen  and  women, 
and  even  the  children,  showed  the  finest  qualities 
of  character.  In  spite  of  persecution  they  preserved 
their  faith,  both  in  its  private  &nd  public  exercises, 
ami  fio  when  after  a  century  a  better  day  dawned 
for  tliem  their  numbers  showed  that  PrDtestantisni 
had  never  ceased  to  be  a  faith  in  France.  The  pagM 
of  Huguenot  history  during  this  period  are  lighted 
by  many  a  persecutor's  fire,  and  across  them  movt 
&B  heroic  figures  as  history  can  show. 
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nMnurv  Cdtbratian  o/  Ihr  Proniuloalian  of  lAt  Editt  4 
Nanlrt  .  .  .  bu  the  Hugumol  Sodeiy  of  Amtrica,  Nev 
York,  1900,  and  in  J.  FooUine,  Utimrirm  of  a  HuetuaM 
Family,  Sew  York.  1907.  Baudes  tlie  literatun  rtm 
under  Dn  Pi.uau-MnRH:kT;  Hcudgnois;  and  Fkant*, 
comult:  E.  Benolt,  Hial.  dt  I'MU  dt  SanUt.  G  y<^..  fMIl. 
ieS3-95:  Mtnaiia  tl  comtportdana  dt  Dvptatit-Mar- 
nan.  voli.  vl.  aqq.,  PBrig.  1821;  E.  Bonnauem.  Lf  Di«- 
Bomadrt.  Hitt.  da  Camitardt  »u  Laitii  XIV.,  Paiilt 
18J42;  6diU,  diclaraliont  tl  arrtttt  conccmaru  la  nfwiiriB 
.  .  .  rtfarmtt.  leat-ITSI,  ib.  18S5:  F.  Punux  and  A. 
^butier,  Sludet  ivr  la  rinocalioH,  ib.  ISSS;  T.  9cbott. 
Dit  AafhtbuBO  dtt  EdikU  con  Nanla.  Bolle.  1886:  L. 
AsueBse,  f/i^.  de  ritabii4ttmeni  du  pnjttflantiamt  ^ 
Franct,  iv.  fi£7  sqq..  PariB.  1836;  O.  Doaea,  La  Rftat*- 
Hon  d,  rtda  dt  Na-n/a.  3  vols.,  ib.  IBM:  J.  Faurey.  Htnit 
IV.  rt  ridit  dt  Nanlrt.  Bordeaux.  1003;  F.  Bert,  Bin.  dt 
la  rivocaHon  dt  Vtdit  de  Nanlf  i  Bordiaax,  Pan*.  1908; 
Abb«  RouquDtic,  £ludu  wr  la  rtmraliim  de  Ildit  it 
NaiUit,  m  Lanfurdnt:  la  faoiHf'  {168S-J7If).  ib.  1908: 
Rol)iii«)a,  European  HUtory,  ii,  183  aqq.,  2S7  vtn..  314 


HARD  (SPIKERARD):  A  plant  {V<denana 
jatamanai  or  Nardoatachyi  jatamanri)  growing  on 
heights  and  in  plains  of  nortiiem  and  eastern  India, 
and  in  southern  Arabia  and  Gedrosia,  from  which 
a  favorite  and  costly  perfume  was  obtained  (ef. 
Cant.  i.  12,  iv.  13-14;  Mark  xiv.  3-^5).  It  was 
brought  into  the  trade  of  the  West,  including  Pales' 
tine,  by  the  Phenicians.  The  common  nnrd  unguent 
consisted  of  a  mixture  of  oils  of  several  aromatic 
plants  belonging  to  the  genus  Vaieriana,  and  w«* 
usually  placed  in  small  alabaster  boxes  (cf.  Mark 
xiv.  'i)  or  in  scent  bottles.  Nard  was  used  not  only 
as  an  unguent  but  also  to  flavor  wine,  and  the  oil 
was  even  drunk.  With  such  costly  nard  Uaiy  an- 
ointed Christ  at  Bethany  uj(  days  before  the  Pass- 
over (John  xii.  1  sqii.),  typifying  his  approaching 
burial,  since  this  oil  was  also  used  ia  presen'e  the 
corpse  from  decay  (Arabic  Gospel  of  the  Infancy, 
v.).  (R.  KriTEi.) 

Bibuohrapht:  ThmphrutiB.  HM.  planttorum.  IX,.  vii. 
•i-.  Pliny.  Nal.  hiti..  nil.  28-27.  liii.  2;  O.  Celnui.  Him»- 
botantrum.  ij.  1-11.  AndtArdam,  174fi;  AtuUii  Rpttaretitt, 
ii,  405-417.  Calcutta.  IS7S;  W.  Dymocli.  FharmJicograjAia 
Indica.  ii.  233-338.  Iflndon.  1S91:  DR,  iv.  Oil;  EB.  iv, 
4749-5);  CCS.  ii.  227,  871:  Jii,lx.nO;  Vigounniz,  1>k- 
liannain.  laac.  xzviii.  1478-80. 

HASH,  HEIfRY  SYLVESTER:  Protestant  Epis- 
copalian; b.  at  Newark.  O.,  Dec.  22,  I8S4,  He  waa 
edufated  at  Harvard  (A.B.,  1878)  and  at  the  Epis- 
copal Tlieological  School,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  from 
which  he  wiis  graduated  in  1S81.  In  1SS2  he  was 
appointed  to  his  present  position  of  professor  of 
the  literature  and  interpretation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  the  latter  institution.  He  was  also  rector 
of  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass., 
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(tod  1SS8  to  1903.  He  has  written:  The  Genesia  of 
at  Sadal  Corucienee  (New  York,  1897);  Elhict  and 
JEmdotwn  (1899);  Hittory  of  Dm  Higher  Criiidtm 
tf  Ike  Nao  TettamtaU  (1900);  and  AUming  Life 
(1008). 

BASmXH,  nfi'smith,  DAVID:  Scotch  philan- 
throptBt;  b.  at  Glasgow  Mar.  21,  1799;  d.  at  Guild- 
ford (30  m.  8.W.  of  LoadoD)  Nov.  17,  183Q.  He  v/as 
the  origiEiator  of  city  misaiona,  having  established 
the  first  one,  in  GlaHgow,  1826.  From  1831  to  1828 
be  was  secretaiy  to  the  united  benevolent  societies 
of  GUbeow,  but  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
jnfwg«liing  his  benevolent  schemes.  With  this  in 
Tiow  he  visited  the  United  Stales  and  Cansjla  in 
1830,  eatablishing  there  many  nuEsions  and  asso- 
eiatidna;  and  Fmnce,  in  1832.  He  founded  the 
London  City  Bfission  in  1S35,  and  waa  ita  necretary 
tit)  1837;  ia  1837  he  formed  the  British  and  Foreign 
Mission  for  the  purpose  of  unifying  and  propagating 
the  worii  of  city  misaions. 
Bnuonurav:    J.  Cunpbdl.  Mtmoirt  of  David  Naimilh. 

LoodoD,  IM*:  D\B,  xl.  111-112. 

lATAUS,  DQ-U]'liB,  ALEXAKDER  (Alexandre 
Hod):  French  Dominican;  b.at  Rouen  Jan.  19, 1639; 
d.at  P&ris  Aug.  21, 1724.  He  entered  the  Dominican 
Older  in  1655,  became  teacher  of  philosophy  aii<l 
tbeologj'  in  the  convent  of  St.  Jacques  at  Paris,  and 
bt  1706  provincial.  At  the  instance  of  Colbert  he 
wrote  hia  Sdeda  historicE  ecdesiaaticis  capita  (24 
vols.,  Paris,  1677-86),  to  which  he  later  appended 
the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  in  six  volumes. 
The  work  ia  practically  b,  series  of  monographs  of  th  u 
most  important  points  of  church  history,  and  the 
faeatinenl  is  polemic  and  dogmatic  rather  than  his- 
toric, the  more  modem  opponents  of  Roman  Cath- 
nlirim,  especially  the  Reformed,  being  attacked. 
"OtB  first  vdumce  won  the  author  high  praise  at 
Rcme,  but  bo  strong  was  the  anti-papal  tendency 
of  the  later  volumes  that  Innocent  XI.,  by  a  decree 
o*  July  13,  I6S1,  forbade  his  writings  to  be  read 
under  pain  of  excommunication.  Nutalis  refused 
to  Bubmit  and  published  a  defense  in  1099.  His 
histoiy  was  edited  nith  emendations  and  disserta- 
tions directed  against  himself  by  Roncnglia  at 
Luoca  in  1734,  and  was  then  removed  from  the  In- 
dex by  Benedict  XIII.  Other  editions  appeared  at 
Lucca  in  1749  aqq.,  Venice  in  1778  sqq.,  and  Blngen 
in  1781.  Another  important  work  of  Natalis  is  the 
Thtalogia  dogmatica  et  Tnoralia  (10  vols.,  Paris,  1693, 
aod  often).  (G.  UHLHOHNt-) 

Bouooupst:    J.   Quflit  uid  J.   (jcbitr<^.  Script.  ordinU 

da  ktmmM  iButrm  dt  Towdti'  dt  S.  Domini^w.  v.  SOS,  6 
raU..  ib.  1743-40:  Nioeron.  Mtmnira.  ixiii. 

HATHAH;  An  important  prophet  of  the  reign  I 
of  David  whose  history  is  given  in  II  Sam.  vii.  1 
■jq,,  xii.  I  aqq.;  and  I  Kings  i.  In  the  passage  last 
■uimed,  Nathan,  the  former  tutor  of  the  prince 
(n  Sam.  xii.  25),  joined  Bathshoba,  the  mother  of 
Sdomoa,  in  inSuencing  David  to  make  Solomon  his 
sunesaor,  both  by  recalling  David's  promise  to 
Balh-sheba  to  this  effect  and  by  informing  David 
ol  Adonijah'6  premature  asaimiption  of  royal  power. 
The  other  occasion  (II  Sam.  xii.  1  sqq.)  in  which 
ffalhan  appeared  most  prominently  was  after  the 
deatb  of  David'a  son  by  Balhsheba.    In  this  narra- 


tive appears  the  well-known  parable  toid  by  the 
prophet  to  David,  who,  after  pronouncing  judgment, 
received  the  application  of  the  parable  to  himself 
in  the  words  "  thou  art  the  man  "  {II  Sam.  xii,  7). 
The  parable  is  apparently  an  independent  account 
woven  into  the  main  story,  and  there  are,  accord- 
ingly, two  accounts,  one  prophetic  and  the  other 
more  secular.  There  is,  however,  no  real  reason 
to  doubt  the  historicity  of  either.  The  third  record 
concerning  Nathan  (II  Sam.  vii.),  though  showing 
in  its  present  form  traces  of  Deuteronomic  redaction, 
stands  on  the  same  basis  of  probability  as  II.  Sam. 
xii.  1  aqq.  From  these  accounts  it  appears  that 
Nathan  was  one  of  the  most  influential  persons  at 
the  court  of  David.  (R.  KrrTEL.) 


HATHARAEL.     See  Bartholomew. 

HATHUSroS,  na-tQ'si-as,  MARTIH  VOH:  Ger- 
man Lutheron;  b.  at  Allhaldensleben  (13  m.  n.w. 
of  Magdeburg),  Saxony,  Sept.  24,  1843;  d.  at  Greifs- 
wald  Mar.  9,  1906.  He  studied  at  the  universities 
of  Heidelberg,  Hullo,  Tubingen,  and  Berhn  from 
1862  to  1867,  and  was  successively  assistant  preacher 
at  Wemigerode  (1869-73),  pastor  at  Quedlinburg 
(1873-S,';)  an<I  Barmen  (1885-88),  and  professor  of 
practical  theology  at  the  University  of  Greifswold 
(I8SS-1906).  Hia  principal  works  are:  Timolhettt, 
ein  Ratg^er  far  junge  Theotogen  in  Bildem  hub  dem 
Lebcn  (Leipaic,  1881);  Natvrwiesenschaft  wid  Phi- 
loaophie  (Heilbronn,  1883);  Katechismua-Prediglen 
(2  vols.,  Leipsio,  1883-84);  Das  Weten  der  TFiMen- 
gchaft  ttnd  ihre  Wendung  auf  die  Religion  (1885); 
Die  Verfassung  der  evangeli»chen  Kirche  und  die 
nmicatoi  Veriuche  tu  ihrer  Verbe»aerung  in  Prrutaen 
(1888);  Milarbeii  der  Kirche  an  der  LO»iing  der  so- 
tialen  Frage  (2  vols.,  1893-94);  Die  Kemfrage  im 
Slrtit  far  da»  Apoatolikum  (Heilbronn,  1893);  Die 
Inapiraiion  der  heiligen  Schrift  und  die  hitttyrUckB 
Krilik  (1805);  Die  chrietlich-eociate  Idee  der  Refor- 
matiori'Zeit  and  ihre  Vorge«rhiiAUi  (GUtersloh,  1897) ; 
Ueber  die  viiasemchaftiicke  und  religidse  Gewiiekeil 
(Heilbronn,  1902);  and  Handbueh  dee  kirchlichen 
Uiterrithlii  nach  Ziel,  Inhalt  und  Form  (3  vols., 
Leipsic,  1903-04). 

NATIOSAL    CATHOLIC    CHURCH.      See    Old 

Catholics,  Hi.,  §2. 

KATIOMAL     COVEBAHT    (1638).       See     Cove- 


WATIVITY  OF  JESUS  CHRIST.    See  Christmas. 
RATUBAL    LAW:      In    an    ethical     sense    (for 
another  sense,  see  Nature,  Laws  of),  those  abso- 
lute and  universally  valid  imperatives  that  are  in- 
nate in  the  reason  of  every  individual 
Stoic        and   necessarily  come  into  conscious- 
Origin,      ne.ia    with    the    dex-elopraent    of    the 
mind.     This  thought   originated   with 
the  SloicH  (see  Stoicism).     They  wished  to  show 
that  "  the  good  "  i.i  not  binding  because  of  arbitrary 
human  statute,  but  because  of  inner  necessity,  and 
to  establish,  in  contrast  to  the  former  ethical  par- 
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ticularism,  a  system  of  morals  binding  on  everyone. 
The  thought  was  plausible  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth  a  far-reaching 
unanimity  in  moral  judgment  actually  prevailed. 
This  agreement  seemed  merely  to  have  been  brought 
to  light  by  social  intercourse,  though  in  reality  it 
had  been,  for  the  most  part,  created  by  such  inter- 
course. The  vehicle  for  the  development  of  the 
thought  was  metaphysics  and  the  psychology  of 
the  idealistic  philosophy.  By  converting  Plato's 
archetjrpal  "  ideas  "  into  immanent,  active  "  logoi  " 
and  combining  these  into  a  single  **  logos,"  which 
they  identified  with  the  Godhead,  the  Stoics  reached 
the  conception  of  a  divine  world-reason,  of  which 
the  reason  of  the  individual  is  a  part.  It  manifests 
itself  in  the  dictates  of  finite  reason  as  the  impera- 
tive law  of  the  Godhead.  Knowledge  of  this  natural 
moral  law  is  instinctive  and  a  priori,  it  being  per- 
ceived by  means  of  intuitively  evident  '*  common 
notions"  (Gk.  koinai  ennoiai).  Although  these 
ideas  were  designated  as  **  innate  "  (emphyUn)  be- 
fore Cicero's  time,  he  was  really  the  first  so  to  re- 
gard this  original  outfit  of  the  practical  reason,  and, 
too,  not  only  in  embryo  but  also  in  general  outline, 
iniismuch  as  the  germs  of  moral  laws  are  found  in 
the  animal  impulses  to  procreation  and  care  for 
the  young,  and  since  the  four  cardinal  virtues 
are  already  pre-formed  in  the  sense  of  percep- 
tion for  truth,  social  order,  size  and  independ- 
ence, and  fitness  and  harmony.  Under  the 
emperors  this  thought  was  taken  up  in  Roman 
jurisprudence,  when  Roman  society  had  ex- 
changed its  national  for  a  cosmopolitan  character. 
To  the  arbitrary  laws  of  man,  changing  vnth  time 
and  place,  conditioned  by  practical  considerations, 
and  not  always  perfect,  it  opposes  the  natural 
law,  sanctioned  by  God,  universally  valid  and  un- 
changeable— the  perfect  law,  and  the  standard  for 
all  statute-law. 

This  Stoic  conception  was  brought  into  Christian 
theology  by  the  apologists  to  establish  the  truth  of 
revelation  and  fix  a  boundary  between 
In  Christianity  and  Judaism.  Their  argu- 
Christian  ment  was,  that  the  eternal,  universal. 
Theology,  natural  law,  because  it  had  been  ob- 
scured by  sin,  was  publicly  promul- 
gated by  Moses  and  afterward  confirmed  by  Christ, 
i^dth  the  repeal  of  the  ceremonial  and  political  ad- 
juncts. At  first  the  natural  moral  law,  this  funda- 
mental postulate  of  Christianity,  which  was  in- 
tended to  explain,  establish,  and  put  into  effect  the 
ethical  knowledge  already  at  hand,  was  conceived 
as  an  original  endowment  of  the  reason.  Then  the 
natural  moral  law,  together  ^ith  the  conception  of 
natural  right,  became  in  the  church  system  the 
foundation  of  the  new  law  revealed  in  Christ,  which 
takes  into  account  the  supernatural  purpose  of  man. 
This  new  law  transcends  both  the  natural  and  the 
Mosaic  law,  in  that  it  applies  to  intention  as  well 
as  to  overt  act,  demands  spiritual  acts  that  culti- 
vate grace,  and  finally  gives  the  Evangelical 
Counsels  (see  Consilia  Evangelica).  The  fact 
that  the  natural  law  was  regarded  as  obscured 
gave  to  the  Church,  as  the  custodian  of  revealed 
law,  the  control  and  administration  of  the  laws  of 
the  land. 


In  contrast  to  the  Roman  Catholic  conception  of 
Christianity  as  nova  lex,  the  Reformation  recQgniies 

Jesus  as  Redeemer  only,  and  not  as 
In  the  law-giver.  It  sees  in  the  natural  law 
Refor-  the  recognition  of  man's  supernatural 
mation.     destiny,  which  is  imparted  to  him  with 

the  creation  of  the  reasoning  faculty; 
and,  consequently,  it  includes  in  natural  law,  and 
the  Mosaic  law  confirming  the  same,  the  highest  de- 
mands of  Christianity;  viz.,  humility,  dependence, 
humble  trust  in  God,  etc.  Since,  however,  as  re- 
gards its  content,  the  natural  law  is  obscured  and 
requires  the  grace  of  God  to  make  it  appear  in  all 
its  splendor,  the  assertion  that  it  is  innate  is  noth- 
ing but  an  expression  of  the  feeling  of  obligation 
to  meet  the  Christian  demand.  If  this  is  to  move 
conscience,  then  the  soul  must  be  formed  in  accord- 
ance with  it.  Fiurther,  the  conception  of  natural 
law  served  in  the  conflict  ¥dth  the  visionaries  to 
separate  the  parts  of  the  Mosaic  law  that  were  uni- 
versally binding  from  those  that  were  binding  on 
the  Jews  alone.  Finally,  it  established  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  temporal  authorities  as  opposed 
to  the  Church,  since  the  external  acts  it  r^ulates 
are  discovered  by  the  reason.  With  Melanchthon 
comes  the  title  under  which  this  humane  basis  of 
Greco-Roman  ethics  was  used  to  teach  the  Gospd 
and  prove  its  truth.  In  the  sequel  natural  right 
and  natural  moral  law  became  the  means  of  eman- 
cipation from  the  continued  activity  of  Roman 
Catholic  motives  in  Protestantism. 

The  theocratic  conception  of  the  State  as  the 
guardian  of  both  tables  made  the  State  responsible 

for  the  true  worship  of  God  and  the 

Further     salvation  of  its  subjects.   Now,  through 

Develop-    the  further  development  of  the  idea  of 

ment       natural  law,  a  new  conception  gains 

the  ascendency,  which  regards  the 
State  as  a  human  institution  having  as  its  object 
temporal  peace.  Revelation  had  always  shown 
itself  as  a  source  of  freedom  of  personality,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  as  the  tyrannizing  domination  of  a 
foreign  will.  As  a  means  of  emancipation  from  this 
supernatural  authority  of  revelation  representatives 
of  Deism  and  the  Enlightenment  (qq.v.)  made  use 
of  the  traditional  innate  moral  law.  In  philosoph- 
ical ethics  rationalism  and  empiricism  are  here  op- 
posed to  each  other.  According  to  the  rationalistic 
view,  either  the  truth  of  absolute  ethical  impera- 
tives, like  that  of  mathematical  and  logical  axioms, 
brings  its  evidence  to  conscience  intuitively,  or  else, 
as  Kant  maintains,  the  moral  law  followed  from 
the  formal  power  of  the  reason  to  apprehend  the 
unconditioned  or  posit  unity.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  empiricists  hold  that  the  moral  law  is  only  the 
sum  total  of  those  rules  of  life,  learned  by  experi- 
ence, which,  if  followed,  will  bring  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  satisfaction  to  a  pre-moral  in- 
stinct, either  the  egoistic,  the  altruistic,  or  both. 
The  fact  that  among  different  peoples,  and  in  differ- 
ent ages,  the  moral  law  has  not  always  had  the 
same  coTit<>nt,  has  made  it  evident  that  the  moral 
consciousness  has  had  a  history,  that  it  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  gradual  development.  With  this  new  view- 
point the  old  antagonism  between  rationalism  and 
empiricism  becomes  absorbed  in  that  between  ideal- 
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iBm  and  erolutioniflm.  While  idealism  conceives  of 
the  miDd  as  the  immanent  cause  of  this  develop- 
ment, evolutionism  deduces  these  changes  from 
external  factors,  after  the  analogy  of  the  methods 
of  natural  science  (see  Evolution).  Recognizing 
that  it  is  not  the  origin  of  the  moral  law  that  gives 
to  it  its  validity,  but  rather  its  power  to  lift  the  per- 
sonality to  a  higher  plane,  even  Christian  theology 
has  now  abandoned  the  fundamental  part  of  the 
doctrine  of  an  innate  moral  law.  The  supposed 
innate  moral  law  is  completely  subject  to  the  changes 
of  history,  in  which  Christian  revelation  proves  itself 
by  its  fruits.    See  Ethics.  J.  GoTTSCHicKf. 

Bauocou^PHT:  M.  Voict,  Die  Lthre  vom  iua  nafura/e,  vol. 
L,  Lnpsie,  1859;  K.  Hadenbrand,  GeackiehU  tmd  SytUm 
dgr  Rtcku-  %tnd  StaattphUoaophie,  vol.  i.,  ib.  I860:  E. 
Zdler*  Die  PhUoeophie  der  Oriechm^  vol.  iii.,  part  1,  ib. 
1880.  Eog.  tnuial.,  London,  1880-^1;  H.  Drununond, 
Natmal  Law  in  the  Spiriiual  World,  London.  1883,  and 
ofUn;  F.  Jodl.  GeeehichU  der  Ethik,  Stuttgart,  1889;  H. 
WcMB,  Einleiiuna  in  die  ehriaUichen  Ethik,  Leipsic,  1890; 
B.  Trtltach,  Vemunft  und  Offenbaruno  bei  J.  Gerard  und 
Maianehihon,  Gdttingen,  1891;  T.  Elaenhaus,  Weaen  und 
BmUUhuno  dea  Oeieiaaena,  vol.  i.,  Leipsic,  1894. 

HATURAL  THEOLOGY:  The  favorite  term  in 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  designating 
the  knowledge  of  God  drawn  from  nature  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  knowledge  of  God  contained  in 
revdation.  This  division  of  theology  into  natural 
and  revealed  had  its  roots  in  the  scholastic  distinc- 
tioQ  between  the  two  truths,  one  derived  from 
nature  by  the  use  of  the  Aristotelian  logic,  subject 
to  the  authority  of  the  Church,  the  other,  truth 
above  reason,  revealed  by  God  but  formulated  and 
tsQ^t  solely  by  authority  of  the  Chureh  (see  Al- 
BEBTD8  Maokus;  SCHOLASTICISM).  The  dclsts  re- 
lied exclusively  on  natural  theology,  on  the  ground 
that  the  being  and  attributes  of  God  could  be  ex- 
bauatively  ascertained  from  the  constitution  and 
eouiae  of  the  world,  thus  superseding  the  necessity 
of  supernatural  revelation  (see  Deism).  David 
Hume,  by  his  theory  of  knowledge,  proved  that 
even  this  knowledge  was  too  precarious  for  rational 
certitude.  On  the  other  hand,  Bishop  Butler  (Anal- 
ogy of  Religion,  London,  1736  and  often)  maintained 
that  natural  and  revealed  religion  were  so  far  one 
that  the  truths  of  natural  theology  provided  a  basis 
for  the  characteristic  truths  of  the  Christian  faith, 
■uch  as  miracles,  the  incarnation,  and  redemption. 
Later,  the  wisdom,  power,  and  even  the  goodness 
of  God  were  held  to  be  demonstrable  by  the  proc- 
cflses  of  natural  theology  (S.  Clarke,  A  Demonstrc^ 
Hon  of  the  Being  and  Attribules  of  God,  London, 
1705;  Wm.  Paley,  Natural  Theology,  ib.  1802; 
Bridgewaier  Treatises,  q.v.).  The  function  and 
name  of  natural  theology  continued  in  vogue  until 
the  latter  portion  of  the  last  century  (see  God, 
IV.;  and  consult  T.  Chalmers,  Natural  Theology, 
Edinburgh,  1849;  A.  P.  Chadboume,  Lectures  on 
Xatural  Theology,  New  York,  1867;  E.  H.  Gillett, 
God  in  Human  Thought,  or  Natural  Theology,  ib. 
1874;  W.  Jackson,  Philosophy  of  Natural  Theology, 
London,  1874;  J.  H.  Kennedy,  Natural  Theology 
and  Modem  Thought,  ib.  1891;  G.  C.  Stokes,  Nat- 
ural Theology,  ib.  1891;  G.  P.  Fisher,  Manual  of 
Natural  Theology,  New  York,  1893).  This  habit  of 
thought  has,  however,  been  strongly  opposed  by 
Ritschl  and  bis  school.    Relying  on  Kant's  distinc- 


tion between  the  pure  and  the  practical  reason, 
they  seek  the  source  of  the  knowledge  of  God  not 
through  the  theoretic  judgments  of  science  or  phi- 
losophy, but  only  through  value- judgments  to 
which  revelation  is  addressed.  Nature  being  im- 
personal can  neither  receive  nor  communicate  the 
personal  redemptive  disclosure  of  God  which  man 
needs  for  reconciliation  ¥dth  him;  this  is  to  be 
sought  ultimately  only  in  Christ  and  the  Christian 
community.  Recent  thought  tends  to  yet  another 
mode  of  viewing  the  whole  subject.  The  distinction 
between  natiu*al  and  supernatural,  in  which  natural 
theology  arose  and  flourished,  is  effaced.  Ruling 
ideas  are:  philosophical  monism;  psycho-physics 
tending  to  the  personal  interpretation  of  reality;  evo- 
lution involving  and  revealing  the  unity  of  the  world; 
the  divine  immanence  as  a  postulate  of  religious 
thought.  Moreover,  the  material  included  in  natural 
theology  is  treated  from  a  different  point  of  view,  as, 
e.g.,  the  science  of  religion  (C.  P.  Tiele,  Elements  of 
the  Science  of  Religion,  New  York,  1897;  J.  Caird, 
Philosophy  of  iJeZi^ion,  Edmburgh,  1880;  O.  Pflei- 
derer.  Philosophy  of  Religion,  London,  1886;  G.  T. 
Ladd,  Philosophy  of  Religion,  New  York,  1905;  H. 
HOffding,  Philosophy  of  Religion,  London,  1906); 
apologetics  (A.  B.  "Bruce,  Apologetics,  New  York, 
1892;  G.  B.  Foster,  The  Finality  of  the  Christian 
Religion,  Chicago,  1906);  theism  (Samuel  Harris, 
Philosophical  Basis  of  Theism,  New  York,  1886; 
B.  P.  Bowne,  Theism,  ib.  1902);  or  individual  as- 
pects of  fundamental  religious  questions  are  dis- 
cussed with  reference,  e.  g.,  to  psychology  (E.  D. 
Starbuck,  Psychology  of  Religion,  London,  1899; 
G.  A.  Coe,  The  Spiritual  Life,  New  York,  1900; 
W.  James,  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience,  ib. 
1902) ;  religion  (L.  H.  Jordan,  Comparative  Religion, 
Its  Genesis  and  Growth,  Edinburgh,  1905;  A.  Saba- 
tier.  Religions  of  Authority  and  Religions  of  the  Spirit, 
New  York,  1906);  Christianity  (A.  Hamack,  What 
is  Christianity?  London,  1901);  metaphysics  (J. 
Royce,  The  World  and  the  Individual,  New  York, 
1900-01);  science  (J.  LeConte,  Evolution  and  Its 
Relation  to  Religious  Thought,  New  York,  1894; 
E.  Caird,  The  Evolution  of  Religion,  London,  1893); 
history  (A.  Menzies,  History  of  Religion,  London, 
1895;  W.  Bousset,  Das  Wesen  der  Religion,  darge- 
steUt  in  ihrer  Geschichie,  Halle,  1904). 

C.  A.  Beckwith. 

Bxbuoorapht:  Beada  the  works  mentioned  in  the  text, 
the  reader  may  oonaiJt:  J.  A.  Thomas.  The  Bible  of  No- 
fur»,  London,  1008;  and  R.  Otto,  Naturaliam  and  Rdigion, 
ib.  1909. 

NATURE,  LAWS  OF:  In  general  a  law  is  a 
statement  of  the  rule  according  to  which  something 
either  necessarily  takes  place,  as  in  external  nature, 
or  ought  to  take  place,  as  in  the  normative  sciences. 
While  the  laws  of  logic  or  ethics  are  often  violated, 
no  exception  to  the  law  of  gravitation  has  ever  been 
observed.  Indeed,  it  is  this  assumed  element  of 
necessity  that  distinguishes  the  laws  of  nature  from 
the  recognized  rules  of  thought,  conduct,  etc. 

However,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  to  what  extent 
laws  of  nature,  e.g.,  that  of  mechanical  causation, 
find  application;  and  it  is  still  a  mooted  question 
whether  they  control  psychical  life  and  the  prog- 
ress of  history,  as  well  as  physical  happenings,  or 
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ivbcthcr  a.  lelcoloeical  element  must  be  reckoned 
with.  Further,  since  such  lawa  are  derived  largely 
from  experience,  which  is  liighly  diversified  and 
eeemingly  endless,  it  is  impossible  to  Iik  upon  u 
limited  number  of  laws  of  nature  and  say  that  they 
are  all.  Attempts  tt>  set  up  a  single  law,  upon  which 
all  natural  processes  depend,  have  proved  ai  in- 
effectual as  similar  nttempU  of  metaphysicians  to 
reduce  all  ontology  to  some  one  formal  proposition. 
In  both  castes  tlie  unifying  principle  is  empty  and 
abstract,  and  its  truth  is  denied  by  the  very  mul- 
tiplicity of  existence.  The  lav  '  '  ' 
been  taken  as  auch  a  general  formula; 
■een  at  once  that  this  transcends  nu 
events.  Evolution,  as  the  single  law  t< 
natural  events  are  to  be  subordinate, 
uneatisfactory.  It  would  also  control  all  psychical 
life,  individual  and  social,  as  w*ell  as  natural  pbe- 
vomena.  Merely  with  such  general  formulas  very 
little  would  have  been  aceomplislied  by  science; 
for  they  really  give  no  explanation  of  phenomena. 
In  the  very  conception  of  event  and  phenomenon, 
evolution  and  cauaution  are  already  assumed.  Even 
from  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  which 
seems  to  have  more  content  than  the  two  just  men- 
tioned, it  is  impossible  to  deduce  the  single  laws 
that  actually  govern  natural  events. 

Attempts  to  formulate  the  laws  of  nature  reach 
far  back  into  antiquity.     In  the  philosophy  o(  An- 
aximander  and  Heraclitus  the  eternal  flux  of  things 
expresBes  the  most  general  law;   and  similarly  An- 
aximenea.     Plato  and   Aristotle  speak  of  laws  of 
nature,  but  do  not  formulate  them.      Astolbeorigin 
ot  these  laws,  there  are  two  familiar  views.    Accord- 
ing to  the  first,  wliich  originated  with  Anaxagoros, 
they  were   given   to  the   world  by   the   Godhead. 
Thus   hold     both    deists   and    thcists.    According 
to    the   second,    or  nnturalietic,    view,  which  orig- 
inated with  Democritus,  these  laws  are  et«mal  and 
immanent  in  the  world.    Thus  held  Spinoza.    Kant 
opposed  both  these  views.    He  taught  that  man  is 
not  only  his  own  law-giver  in  the  practical  field,  but 
that  he  is  even  the  law-giver  of  nature,  since  all  the 
concepts,  axioms,  and  laws  which  make  possible  a 
eynthcsis  of  perceptions,  or  experience,  or  science 
based  upon  experience,  are  immanent  in  his  under- 
standing.   While  there  may  be  an  a  priori  element  in 
the  laws  of  nature,  the  fact  remains  that  such  laws, 
even  the  most  universal,  are  discovered  only  on  the 
basis  of  experience.  With  the  lawa  of  nature  must  not 
be  confusM]  Natural  Law  (q.v.).     (M.  HeiNZEt) 
Bibuodbapht:    G.  D.  Campbtll  (the  duVe  of  Argyll).  The 
Rtign  <l/  Lav.  neit  bI.,  New  York.  188.^;  F.  Schultio.  Phil- 
oaophie  drr  NaturwiantnachaSI.  2  parta,  Leipsic.  ISSt;  H- 
DnaamODd,  NaCura!  Lirw  in  thi  Spirilunl  World,  London, 
1SS3  imd  otteo:  G.  D.  Cunpbcll,  Tic  Cnilv  "t  Nature,  ib. 
188*:  idera.  7"*'  Rrign  nf  Imw,  ib.  1807  nnil  ofUm;   N.  3. 
EhBler,  Tht  Inlenitrlaiion  of  Naturr,  Roalon.  1893;    O.  C. 
ZilDOiEr.  UriT  dot  Wriirt  drr  NaluJueiHa.  riinvni.  1893: 
R.  RehricU  BaUflhajit  Dinar.     Einfahnmg  in  dir  Orund- 
ffcMzf  drr  A'ofiir,  Uipnic.  1897;    C.  H.  Crawford.  Natunl 
Lau' (lavrming  the  Mnrial  and  rmmarlal  Worldi.  Chiouo, 
1904:  E.  DuniiErt,  Va(ur»M*.  Zujall,  Vortliurie!  Ham- 
biUB,  1008;    E.  Boutrom,  (;d.n-  dn  Brariff  d"  Satume- 
itftr*  ,  .  .  iadtr  Pliiltiinpfiir  der  Gajmu-nrl.  Jma,  1007. 

HAUDE,  nft'-df",  PHILIPPE:  Franco-German 
Reformed;  b.  at  Metz  Dec.  28,  1664;  d.  at  Beriin 
Mar.  7,  1729.  Aa  a  boy  he  spent  four  years  as  page 
to  the  count  of  Weimar  at  Marksuhl.    Attempts 


made  here  to  convert  him  from  the  Reformed  to  the 
Lutheran  faith  led  him  to  devote  himself  to  theo- 
lo^cal  studies,  which  he  continued  on  his  retun 
to  Metz.  Un  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Naotca 
(1685)  he  fled  to  Gemiany.  In  16Si  he  seltledat 
Berlin  as  a  teacher  of  mathematics,  becoming  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at  the  Academy  of  SciencM 
in  1704.  His  mathematical  works  are  overshadowed 
by  his  nximerous  theological  writings.  These  an 
all  devoted  to  defending  the  sovereign  grace  of  God 
on  a  Bupralapsnrian  basis.  In  his  Moralt  «Mn- 
gClique  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1699),  he  attacked  natur«l- 
istic  ethics,  divorced  from  revealed  religion,  which 
denied  tlie  origin  of  evil  in  the  world.  His  La  Sou- 
vtrairu!  Per/eetion  de  Diru  dans  sa  i/iiiers  ojfribiilt 
(2  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1708)  was  directed  primarily 
against  the  philosopher  Pierre  Bayle  and  the  Freudi 
preacher  at  Berlin,  Isaac  Jaquelot,  the  former  doubt- 
ing Christianity,  the  latter  being  universalistic  in 
tendency.  The  RecacU  deg  abjectUnu  (1700)  eou^t 
to  show  that  infralapsorians  differ  from  aupraUp- 
snrians  only  in  phraseology.  He  renewed  his  attadt 
on  Buyle  in  Refutation  du  "  Comtneniaire  pAflo- 
iophique"  (Berlin,  1718).  His  Exameti  de  dtvx 
traiUt  (2  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1713)  was  directed 
against  the  non-traditional  theology  of  the  Copen- 
hagen preacher  La  Placette  and  the  Swiss  theo- 
logian Osterwald.  He  assailed  the  mysticism  of 
Pierre  Poiret  in  his  Orindliche  UnierauchuTig  der 
mygtischen  Tlieologie  (Zerbst,  1713)  and  polemiied 
against  the  universalistic  tendency  of  the  theolog- 
ical faculty  of  Frankfort  in  his  Theologitche  Gedanken 
lifter  den  Entwurf  der  Lehre  von  der  Beaehaffenkat 
■und  Ordnung  der  gdtHichen  RalffhliiMe  (1714). 

(F. W.  CuNot) 

Bibuogbaprt:  D.  H.  Heiinc.  finfrdpt  tw  OsKAidUn  dtr 
reforniierlm  Kirrhe  in  den  jtmtMifich-brandmburffitcAm 
Landem,  vnl.  ii..  BmLau.  I7S5;  Nicemn.  Mlmoira.  vol.ili. 
nAnHBURG,  nnum'bilrg,  BISHOPRIC  OF:  Ad 
ancient  bishopric  in  what  is  now  Prussian  Saxony, 
founded  at  the  same  time  and  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances as  those  of  Merseburg  and  Meissen 
(>;([.v.).  The  original  seat  of  the  bishopric  was  at 
Zettx.  It  included  the  Wendish  districts  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  upper  Saale.  The  conversion  of 
the  inhabitants  was  a,  slow  process,  and  had  not 
been  completed  by  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century.  This  accounts  for  the  transference  of  the 
see  from  Zeitz  to  Nanmburg,  on  the  borders  of  the 
fiermaa-speaking  territory,  at  the  instance  of  Con- 
rad II.,  which  was  confirmed  by  John  XIX.  in  1028. 
(A.  Hauck.) 
The  town  of  Naumburg  was  presented  to  the 
bishop  at  the  time  of  the  transfer;  but  the  mar- 
graves of  Meissen,  nominally  protectors  of  the  see, 
kept  the  secular  authority  in  their  own  hands  until 
Bishop  Meinber(d.  1280)  established  the  sovereignty 
of  the  bishop.  In  the  time  of  Philip,  pal^rave  of 
the  Rhuie  and  duke  of  Bavaria  (1517^1),  a  usually 
non-resident  bishop,  the  Reformation  made  great 
progress  in  the  district.  At  hia  death  the  canons 
elected  Julius  von  PSug.  the  last  Roman  Catholic 
bishop  (1,541-64),  whose  place  was  contested  by 
Nicholas  von  Amsdorf.  on  the  strength  of  consecra- 
tion at  the  hands  of  Luther. 

BieUnciRAPRI:    C.   P.   Lppsiui,   Gcichii-hU  der  Biech-'fe  dei 

HochaliJU  Kaianbura,  put  i.,  NiuubuTK,  18W;  S.  Btaun. 
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NADIIBUKG,  naum'barg,  COnVEnTIDR:  An 
svembiy  held  at  Naumburg  from  Jan.  20  to  Feb. 
8,  1561,  to  unite  tbe  Prol«stant  estates  by  the  Hub- 
Kiiptioa  o(  the  Augsburg  Confeeaion,  and  to  dia- 
ctus  commoD  measurea  against  the  Council  of 
Trent,  which  was  sood  to  be  reopened.  Since  the 
Mcood  colloquy  of  Worms  (q.v.)  ia  1557  various 
attempt*  lud  been  made  to  uiilte  the  Protestants 
(««  Fbamkport  Rkcrss).  The  adherents  of 
FUcdus  (q.v.)  requested  a  general  synod;  but  the 
Philippiata  (q.v.)  opposed  this  plan.  During  the 
Diet  of  Augsburg  (Mar.,  1559),  Duke  Chriatoph  of 
Wurtlemberg  proposed  a  new  convention  of  the 
EvuigelicAl  princes,  and  at  a  meeting  of  Duke 
Christopher,  Elector  Frederick  III.  of  the  Pala- 
tinate, and  his  son-in-law,  Duke  John  Frederick  of 
Suooy,  at  RiUbach,  it  waa  decided  that  the  con- 
venlioa  should  be  held  at  Naumburg.  Landgrave 
FtiiUp,  Count-Palatiiiate  Wolfgang  of  Zweibrilcken, 
and  Elector  August  vere  also  won  for  the  plan. 
The  rulers  of  Wurttemberg  and  the  Palatinate  b- 
viled  the  princes  of  Upper  Germany,  while  Elector 
August  and  John  Frederick  of  Saxony  invited  those 
id  North  Germany. 

Sereral  princes  were  represented  in  the  conven- 
tion by  their  councilor)!.  From  Jan.  20  to  Feb.  8 
there  were  held  twenty-one  sittings.  In  accord- 
ance with  &  preliminary  agreement  that  nothing 
else  was  t«  be  discussed  but  the  subscription  of  the 
Augsbui^  ConfeBsion,  Frederick  III.  of  the  Palati- 
nate proposed  the  foUowing  points:  (1)  Compari- 
son erf  all  editions  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  in 
order  to  decide  which  copy  should  be  subscribed; 
12)  tbe  drawing  up  of  a  preface  stating  the  occa- 
sion and  purpose  of  the  meeting;  (3)  an  explana- 
tion to  the  emperor  concerning  the  purpose  of  the 
meeting;  (4)  diacusaion  on  the  question  whether 
and  how  the  uninvited  counts,  lords,  and  cities  were 
to  be  persuaded  to  sui>scribe.  Immediately  differ- 
ence of  i^inion  arose  as  to  what  edition  should  be 
subscribed;  and  some  demanded  also  the  subscrip- 
tion erf  the  Sehmalkald  Articles.  Frederick  111.  de- 
manded the  subscription  of  the  Latin  confession  of 
1630,  since  the  corresponding  Cierman  text  con- 
tuned  the  offensive  words,  unfer  GeOaU  des  Brolei 
md  Weine;  which  admitted  transubstantiation. 
Tbe  subscription  of  the  Latin  text  was  in  Frederick  'a 
eye  e(|Uai  lo  an  implicit  acknowledgment  of  art.  x. 
•[  the  Vanala,  regarding  the  Ijord's  Supper.  The 
work  of  collating  the  different  editions  occupied 
two  full  days.  Various  points  of  dispute  now 
arose,  on  the  question  whether  the  edition  of  1^1 
or  1540  or  1542  should  be  subscribed,  and  whether 
the  German  text  in  art.  x.  of  the  tntcTiaia  seemed 
to  conflrm  transubstantiation.  In  the  mean  time 
orthodox  theologians  had  not  mitiaed  tlie  oppor- 
tunity to  influence  the  princes.  David  Chytra-us 
of  Rostock  pointed  out  the  Melanchthonian  here- 
ms  in  the  Variola  and  advocated  the  subscription 
rf  the  ItivaHata,  together  with  the  Sehmalkald  Arti- 
cles; and  tbe  adherents  of  Flacius  sent  an  epistle 
■Timing  ajtaiost  any  subscription  of  the  Augsburg 
Omfesaion,  unless  the  sutiscnption  of  the  Apology 
tad  tbe   Scbiaalkald  articles  were  included.     The 


assembled  princes  linally  agreed  upon  the  edi- 
tion of  1531,  and  a  preface  «as  drawn  up  to  be 
sent  to  the  emperor.  John  Frederick  and  Ulrich 
of  Mecklenburg  refused  to  sign  the  preface  on  the 
ground  that  the  obnoxious  hcresiea,  espeeially  those 
of  the  Sacranientarians,  were  not  specially  men- 
tioned and  condemned,  and  that  no  direct  expla- 
nation of  tbe  disputed  articles  had  been  given.  Tbe 
sudden  and  secret  departure  of  John  Frederick 
from  Naumburg  cuiwod  great  alarm  among  the 
princes.  The  preface  was  signed  by  the  two  elec- 
tors, Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse,  Duke  Christopher, 
and  tiie  margrave  of  Baden.  Neither  Duke  Ulrich 
signed,  nor  the  councilors  of  the  other  absent  princes, 
as  moat  of  them  had  already  departed. 

More  harmony  prevailed  in  the  negotiations  re- 
garding tlie  Council  of  Trent.  Two  papal  legates 
and  an  imperial  embajtsy  arrived  at  Naumburg. 
When  it  was  discovered  that  the  papal  briefs  in- 
viting the  Protestant  princes  to  participate  in  the 
Council  of  Trent  began  with  the  words  Dilecto 
filio  ("  [to  my]  beloved  son  "),  they  were  sent  back 
unopened,  with  the  remark  that  the  Protestant 
princes  were  not,  and  would  never  be,  the  sons 
of  the  pope.  The  convention  finally  answered  tbe 
emperor  and  the  pope  to  the  effect  that  none  of  its 
number  would  participate  in  the  Council  of  Trent, 
that  tbey  wanted  a  national  German  council  in 
which  they  could  not  only  be  heard,  but  also  have 

At  the  entreaty  of  the  persecuted  French  Hugue- 
nots, the  assembled  princes  sent  letters  of  interces- 
sion to  King  Charles  IX.  and  King  Anthony  of 
Navarre.  There  appeared  an  ambassador  from 
Queen  p;iizabeth  of  England,  who,  in  consideration 
of  the  coalition  of  the  Roman  Catliolic  powers, 
urged  the  necessity  of  a  closer  union  of  the  Evan- 
gelicals and  proposed  steps  to  be  taken  for  the 
purpose  of  a  mutual  agreement  in  regard  to  the 
Council  of  Trent.  The  princes  promised  to  comply 
with  her  «-ishcs,  and  also  notified  the  king  of  Den- 
mark of  their  attitude  toward  a  council.  Tbe 
princes  pledgetl  themselves  to  induce  each  one  of 
their  counts,  lords,  and  cities  to  subscribe  the  Augs- 
burg Confession  together  with  the  preface.  For  the 
preservation  of  peace  they  resolved  upon  a  careful 
censorship  of  new  writings  and  the  suppression  of 
all  libelous  Uterature.  Thus  the  convention  came 
to  an  end ;  but  the  work  of  peace  was  soon  destroyed 
by  the  opposition  of  John  Frederick  of  Saxony  and 
by  the  zealoias  labors  of  the  anti-PhiUppist  theo- 
logians. At  the  Convention  of  LUneburg  in  July 
of  the  same  year  the  leading  theologians  of  Lilbcck, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Rostock,  Magdeburg,  and 
firunswick  unanimously  rejected  the  Naumburg 
preface  and  asked  for  a  severe  condemnation  of  the 
heresies.  The  princes  of  Lower  Saxony  likewise 
rejected  the  preface.  The  only  palpable  result  of 
the  Naumbuig  Convention  was  a  common  protest 
against  pope  and  council.  (G.  KaweraV.) 

Bibudoiupht:    Th?re  are  three  monoitrapbii  on  tbe  nib- 

jeot:    n.  P.  Hflnn,  Hirfon'o  c/m  r.>n  ilrnm  ■ranoj/McA™ 

SUIndm  isei  fu  Naumbiav  arhaltmm  CantmU,  Fmnkfoit. 

17D4;  J.  H.  Oelbke,  Drr  AntimfturBrr  FOrilmliul,  Leipsic. 

I7S3:    R.  C&linich.  Drr  Naumburatr  Fllriirnlae.  Goths. 

1870.    CoonuJt  furtbir:  U.  Eepix,  Oachichie  der  drtOKken 

frvlrHaiitiima,  I5SS-SI.  i.  30«  ««.,  MsrhurK,  1S52;    A. 

BluclEboha,   Brie{t  FriedricAt  da  Frammat.  i.  154  stn-i 
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nrunsw-ick,  18G8;  idem,  Friedrich  der  Fromme,  pp.  79 
nqq.,  Ndrdlingen,  1879;  O.  Zdckler,  Die  Augthurger  Kon- 
fesftion,  pp.  48  sqq.,  Frankfort,  1870;  B.  Kugler,  ChrU- 
toph  Herzog  tu  WUrttemberg,  ii.  183  sqq.,  Stutte^rt.  1872; 
M.  Ritter,  Deutsche  Geschichte  im  Zeitalter  der  Gegenrefor- 
mation,  i.  153-154,  209  sqq.,  ib.  1889;  A.  HeidcDhaim, 
Die  Unionspolitik  Jjandgraf  Philippe  von  Heseen,  1667- 
166S,  pp.  185-286,  Halle,  1890. 

NAUSEA  (GRAU),  FRIEDRICH:  German 
Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Waischenfeld,  Upper  Fran- 
conia,  Bavaria,  1480;  d.  at  Trent  Feb.  6,  1552.  He 
seems  to  have  taught  for  a  time  at  Nuremberg,  and 
was  then  a  private  tutor  of  a  son  of  Schwartzenbei^g, 
first  at  Leipsic,  and  then  at  Pavia  and  Padua,  where 
he  received  his  doctorate  in  law  in  1523.  In  1524  he 
went  to  Germany  as  secretary  to  Cardinal  Lorenzo 
Campeggio  (q.v.).  The  same  year,  besides  being 
commissioned  to  restore  Melanchthon  and  Erasmus 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  he  was  made  papal 
notary  and  coimt  of  the  Lateran.  In  1525  he  was 
given  the  parish  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Frankfort, 
which,  however,  on  account  of  Lutheran  opposition, 
he  exchanged  for  the  post  of  cathedral  preacher  in 
Mainz.  Here  he  became  one  of  the  chief  Roman 
Catholic  preachers  and  apologists  of  the  Reforma- 
tion period.  As  preacher  and  counselor  he  was  ac- 
tive at  the  Diet  of  Speyer  in  1529.  After  a  year  in 
Italy,  where  he  received  the  theological  doctorate 
at  Sienna,  he  went  to  Vienna  as  court  chaplain  and 
councilor  to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand.  In  1538  he 
was  made  bishop  coadjutor  of  Vienna,  but  still 
preached  regularly  before  the  court.  In  1539  he 
published  at  Leipsic  brief  postilla  of  the  Gospels 
to  replace  those  of  Luther.  At  the  emperor's  re- 
quest, Nausea  took  part  in  the  Hagenau  conference 
in  1540,  and  in  the  same  year  delivered  at  Worms 
his  Hortatio  ad  ineundam  in  Christiana  rdigume 
concordiam  (Mainz,  1540),  in  which  he  urged  the 
acceptance  of  the  tradition  of  the  Fathers.  In  1541 
he  succeeded  to  the  episcopal  see  of  Vienna.  His 
attempts  at  reform  within  his  diocese  failed  to  se- 
cure imperial  support;  but  in  1551  he  attended  the 
Council  of  Trent  as  Ferdinand's  orator,  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  debates  on  the  Eucharist,  pen- 
ance, and  extreme  unction,  and  on  Jan.  7,  1552, 
preaching  on  the  mass  and  the  priesthood.  His 
works  include,  besides  many  sermons:  Responaa 
,  ,  .  ad  aliquot  GermaniccB  natianis  gravamina 
(1538);  Catechismua  catholicua  (1543;  2d  ed.,  Ant- 
werp, 1551);  Pastoralium  inquisitionum  denchi  tree 
(Vienna,  1547);  and  Isagogicon  de  dericis  ordinandis 
(1548).  (G.  Kawerau.) 

Biblioorapht:  A  volume  of  Epietola  miscellanea  to  him 
was  publwhed  Basel,  1551.  Consult:  the  biography  by 
J.  Metzner,  RegcnsburK.  1884;  T.  Wiedemaon,  Geschichte 
der  Reformation  und  OegenreformcUion  im  Ixinde  urUer  der 
Enns,  i.  227  sqq.,  ii.  27  sqq.,  Pra*?ue,  1878-80;  W.  Frie- 
densburg,  in  ZKG,  xx  (1899).  500  sqq.,  xxi  (1900),  537 
sqq.;   ADB,  Txiii.  321  sqq.;   KL,  ix.  50  sqq. 

NAVIGATION. 

Hebrew  Names  for  Ships  (§1). 
Form,  Construction,  and  Tackle  (J  2). 
Early  Hebrew  Navigation.     Tarshish  (5  3). 
Later  Hebrew  Navigation  (§  4). 

The  most  frequent  name  for  ship  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament is  'oni,  a  collective,  *oniyyah  being  a  noun 
of  individuality.  It  is  applied  to  vessels  of  the  most 
various  sizes.     In  Job  ix.  26  the  expression  "  swift 


ships ''  is  probably  identical  in  meaning  with  the 

"  vessels  of  bulrushes ''  of  Isa.  xviii.  2,  and  recalls 

the  boats  known,  e.g.,  to  Pliny  (Hist. 

1.  Hebrew  naturalis,  xiii.  21  sqq.),  and  still  used  in 
Names      the  Sudan,  made  out  of  pap3rru8  reeds. 

for  Ships.  They  are  practically  raits  of  no 
great  size,  made  of  bundles  of  reeds 
tied  together  and  kept  in  motion  with  poles  or 
short  oars.  But  the  word  *an%  is  used  with  qualify- 
ing words  (**  ships  of  the  sea,"  Ezek.  xxvii.  9; 
"  ships  of  Tarshish,"  Ezek.  xxvii.  25)  to  denote 
vessels  which  sail  the  open  seas.  A  rarer  word  b 
zi  (Num.  xxiv.  24;  Isa.  xxxiii.  21;  Ezek.  xxx.  29; 
Dan.  xi.  30),  which  in  Daniel  and  Numbers  implies 
ships  of  war,  probably  also  in  Isaiah,  but  the  pas- 
sage in  Ezekiel  is  better  represented  by  "  swift 
ships."  The  word  sephinah  is  found  only  in  Jonah 
i.  5. 

Exceedingly  instructive  is  the  passage  Ezek. 
xxvii.  l-9a,  25-36,  in  the  matter  of  construction, 
equipment,  and  manning  of  vessels.  Tyre  is  pic- 
tured as  a  splendid  ship  of  commerce. 

2.  Form,      The   double   planks    are   of  cypress 
Construction,  brought   from  Senir  (Hermon);    the 

and  Tackle,  mast  is  of  cedar  of  Lebanon,  while  the 
oars  are  of  oak  brought  from  Bashan; 
the  deck  (or  cabin?)  is  of  "  te'asahur  "  wood  inlaid 
with  ivory,  brought  from  "  the  isles  of  Chittim  " 
(a  name  derived  originally  from  Cition  in  Cyprus, 
and  then  applied  generally  to  the  islands  and  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean).  The  sail  is  of  some  valuable 
material  wrought  in  Fjgypt  and  decorated  with 
figures  which  had  some  connection  with  the  busi- 
ness or  the  importance  of  the  ship.  The  awning  is 
of  blue  and  purple.  The  word  which  is  rendered 
''  mariners  "  in  verse  27  (mallah)  is  not  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  word  for  salt  (mdah),  but  with  the 
Babylonian  malahu,  "  sailors."  A  part  of  the  ship's 
company  consisted  of  "  pilots "  (i.e.,  the  sailors 
who  managed  the  tackle);  and  a  part,  of  rowers. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  prophet  who  penned 
this  picture  drew  upon  his  knowledge  of  Phenician 
shipping,  and  the  account  is  the  more  valuable 
since  no  other  reports  are  known  of  the  material  and 
equipment  of  a  Phenician  vessel.  There  are,  how- 
ever, pictured  on  a  relief  from  Sennacherib's  palace 
at  Nineveh  vessels  which  are  probably  of  Phenician 
origin.  Two  kinds  of  ships  appear,  one  of  which  is 
a  war  vessel,  equipped  ¥dth  a  ram.  They  have  two 
banks  of  oars,  four  in  each  bank,  and  each  has  two 
steering  oars  or  ruddere  toward  the  stem,  one  on 
each  side.  Each  ship  has  one  mast  and  carries  a 
yard,  the  ends  of  which  are  connected  with  the 
mast  by  ropes.  The  sail  is  apparently  four-cornered, 
and  from  it  one  rope  is  carried  to  the  bow  and  two 
to  the  stem.  The  other  kind  of  ship  is  without  the 
ram,  is  somewhat  shorter  and  decidedly  roimded  in 
shape.  This  has  no  mast  or  tackle;  three  men  on 
board  are  equipped  with  two  spears  each;  and 
other  general  characteristics  indicate  that  this  is  a 
second  and  smaller  variety  of  war  vessel.  The  mer- 
chant vessels  were  probably  of  this  latter  t3rpe, 
shorter  and  rounder,  equipped  with  mast,  stays, 
yard,  sail,  and  steering  oars,  sometimes  also  oars 
for  propulsion,  though  these  could  hardly  be  used 
for  heavy  ships  of  burden.    It  is  likely  that  the  bow 
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decorated  with  some  device  which  served  also 
aa  a  maik  of  identification;  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  say  that  Phenician  ships  carried  the  head 
of  a  horse  at  the  bow,  as  did  an  Assyrian  ship 
figured  in  the  palace  of  Sargon  at  Khorsabad. 

The  Hebrews  of  the  highlands  of  Palestine  had 
necessarily  nothing  to  do  with  seafaring  matters. 
Whether  the  smaller  tribes  which  for 
3.  Eariy  a  time  or  always  had  their  homes  by 
Hebrew  the  sea  engaged  in  marine  business  the 
HavigAtion.  notices  in  Gen.  xlix.  13  and  Judges  v. 
Tarshish.  17  do  not  make  sufficiently  clear.  Out- 
side of  these,  the  reigns  of  David  and 
Solomon  seem  to  have  been  the  first  period  when 
Hebrews  used  the  sea,  being  then  in  close  connec- 
tion with  the  Phenicians.  The  embassies  between 
Jerusalem  and  Tyre  and  the  exchange  of  commodi- 
ties imply  sea  traffic  (II  Sam.  v.  11;  I  Kings  v.  15 
sqq.,  ix.  11,  14).  Hiram  sent  the  timbers  needed 
by  Solomon  in  rafts  (I  Kings  v.  9),  and  the  Chron- 
icler asserts  that  these  came  to  Joppa  (II  Chron. 
ii.  16);  possibly  Solomon  had  control  of  the  trade 
routes  and  so  of  the  road  to  Joppa,  though  it  is 
more  likely  that  Dor  (see  Philistines)  was  the  port 
used,  since  this  is  known  to  have  been  in  the  region 
already  subject  to  Solomon.  From  Elath  or  from 
Eziongeber  traffic  was  carried  on  with  Ophir  (q.v.). 
Tarshish  was  also  a  port  to  which  ships  sailed.  The 
Old  Testament  does  not  make  clear  where  Tarshish 
lay,  except  that  it  was  somewhere  in  the  West,  either 
on  the  Mediterranean  or  still  farther  west.  It  is 
mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  islands  or  coast  lands 
of  the  Mediterranean,  known  as  of  importance  and 
celebrated  by  Sidonian  seafarers,  as  belonging  to 
the  Greeks  (Isa.  xxiii.  1,  Ix.  9;  Ezek.  xxvii.  12,  25; 
Gen.  X.  4),  and  as  reached  by  sailing  from  Joppa 
(Jonah  i.  3);  Isa.  Ixvi.  19  implies  that  its  distance 
was  great.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  did  not  know 
where  it  was,  but  thought  of  Tarsus,  and  it  was  also 
located  at  Carthage  and  in  India.  The  identifica- 
tloii  which  has  the  best  authority  is  Tartessus  in 
Spain,  on  the  river  Guadalquivir,  on  which  was 
the  Phenician  colony  of  Gadir  (Gadeira,  Gades, 
Cadiz),  founded  according  to  the  Romans  about 
IlOO  B.C.  Greeks  from  Phocsea  settled  at  Tarshish 
c.  600  B.C.,  since  the  control  of  the  region  by  the 
Phenicians  ceased  about  700  B.C.  because  of  their 
wars  with  the  Assyrians.  But  between  500  and  300 
the  Carthaginians  held  Gades.  The  earlier  passages 
in  the  Old  Testament  assign  Tarshish  to  the 
Phenicians,  while  later  passages  (P  in  Gen.  x.  4) 
redcon  it  to  the  Greeks,  and  this  is  significant.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  the  wares  said  to  be  from 
Tarshish  were  those  of  Tartessus.  It  is  reported  of 
Solomon  in  I  Kings  x.  22  that  he  had  *'  ships  of 
Tarshish  "  which  made  a  trip  every  three  years,  and 
the  passage  gives  the  lading;  the  parallel  text 
(II  Chron.  ix.  21)  affirms  that  the  ships  sailed  to 
Tarshish.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  expression 
"  ships  of  Tarshish  "  merely  means  "  great  sea- 
going vessels,"  which  is  indeed  the  case  in,  e.g.,  Isa. 
ii.  16;  Ps.  xlviii.  7.  But  the  passage  in  Kings  is  to 
be  taken  as  expressing  ships  which  sailed  to  Tarshish 
in  company  with  the  ships  of  Hiram  on  the  Med- 
iterranean, and  Dor  must  have  been  the  home  port. 
The  time  consumed  indicates  a  great  distance.    But 


in  the  Greco-Roman  times  the  passage  from  Tyre  to 
Tarshish  consumed  about  twenty-four  days,  there- 
fore it  took  perhaps  thirty  days  in  Solomon's  time. 
Probably  the  meaning  is  that  during  the  first  sum- 
mer the  outward  voyage  was  made,  the  lading  was 
secured  during  the  second  summer,  and  the  return 
journey  was  made  in  the  third,  since  during  the 
stormy  season  the  sea  was  not  traversed,  and  stops 
were  probably  made  at  many  ports  on  the  way. 
Closer  conclusions  as  to  the  merchandise  can  not  be 
reached  from  the  passage  under  discussion,  since  it 
is  not  said  that  these  came  only  from  Tarshish,  and 
possibly  Northern  Africa  was  a  second  source  whence 
the  wares  were  derived.  From  I  Kings  xxii.  48- 
49  and  II  Chron.  xx.  35-37  other  conclusions  fol- 
low. The  first  of  these  passages  clearly  means  by 
"  ships  of  Tarshish  ''  vessels  like  those  which  sailed 
to  that  port,  and  the  Chronicler  again  affirms  that 
they  sailed  from  Eziongeber  to  Tarshish.  This  was 
indeed  not  impossible  if  the  route  by  way  of  the 
Nile  and  a  canal  to  the  Red  Sea  be  thought  of. 
But  it  is  probable  that  the  thought  of  the  earlier 
passage  (I  Kings  xxii.  48)  ruled  the  statement  of 
the  supposed  facts. 

Of  Azariah  it  is  reported  in  II  Kings  xiv.  21-22 
that  he  regained  Elath,  though  it  was  soon  recovered 
from  the  Jews  (II  Kings  xvi.  6) ;  but  the  Jews  who 
were  there  may  have  engaged  in  navigation.  Noth- 
ing is  said  of  participation  by  the  northern  kingdom 
in  the  commerce  of  the  Phenicians 
4.  Later  during  the  alliance  between  the  dy- 
Hebrew  nasty  of  Omri  with  that  of  Tjrre.  The 
Navigation,  oracle  on  Issachar  and  Zebulun  in 
Deut.  xxxiii.  18-19  necessitates  par- 
ticipation in  sea  traffic  on  the  part  of  the  latter  at 
least,  with  the  Bay  of  Accho  as  the  point  of  de- 
parture. Similarly  Hos.  xii.  7-8,  implying  that 
Hebrews  had  learned  the  ways  of  the  Canaanites, 
involves  the  interpretation  that  the  former  partici- 
pated in  commerce  by  sea,  though  of  course  only  a 
part  of  the  population  was  so  engaged.  For  post- 
exilic  times  there  are  indications  such  as  Ps.  cvii. 
23-30.  Jonah  i.  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  ideas  of 
mariners  of  antiquity  concerning  the  causes  of 
storms;  Prov.  xxxi.  14  compares  the  prudence  of 
the  good  housewife  with  the  management  of  a  ship; 
Eccles.  xi.  1  may  refer  to  traffic  by  sea;  Ecclus. 
xxxiv.  9-16  hints  at  a  sea  voyage;  the  late  passage 
Isa.  xxxiii.  23  takes  its  figures  from  the  tackle  of  a 
ship.  Simon  the  Maccabee  made  Joppa  a  Hebrew 
port  in  145  B.C.  (see  Philistines)  ;  Josephus  (Ant., 
XIV.,  X.)  reports  decrees  of  the  Romans  which  im- 
ply that  the  Jews  had  dealings  on  the  sea,  and  Hyr- 
canus  charged  his  brother  Aristobulus  before 
Pompey  with  permitting  sea-robbery  to  exist,  and  in 
War,  II.,  xxi.  8  mentions  330  (230?)  boats  on  the  Sea 
of  Tiberias,  while  the  Gospels  speak  frequently  of  the 
fisheries  there.  The  account  in  Acts  xxvii.-xxviii. 
of  Paul's  journey  is  valuable  for  the  new  light  it 
affords  on  sea  travel.  Ships  had  by  this  time 
reached  a  considerable  size,  the  Isis  of  Alexandria 
being  180  feet  long,  forty-five  feet  beam,  and 
forty-three  and  a  half  feet  deep,  giving  a  tonnage 
of  about  2,700.  Such  ships  carried  a  foremast, 
used  also  probably  as  a  crane;  besides  the  mainsail 
and  the  foresail,  a  topsail  was  sometimes  carried.' 
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At  tlie  stern  was  the  flagstaff  from  which  the  pen- 
nant flew.  The  rudder  could  be  unshipped  either 
when  in  harbor  or  diuing  severe  storms.  Some 
ships  carried  several  anchors  (Acts  xxvii.  29), 
though  sometimes  heavy  stones  were  used.  Exact- 
ness in  direction  was  unattainable  in  early  naviga- 
tion, the  course  being  laid  by  the  stars,  and  only 
dead  reckoning  of  a  sort  was  available,  though  a 
certain  facility  in  calculating  the  ship's  position  was 
gained  by  practise,  and  charts  were  in  the  possession 
of  sailors.  On  account  of  the  necessity  of  sailing 
under  clear  skies,  navigation  was  as  a  rule  suspended 
between  October  and  the  spring.  The  ''under- 
girding  ''  of  the  ship  (Acts  xxvii.  17)  is  understood 
in  two  ways;  one  is  the  stretching  of  a  strong  rope 
around  the  i^p  just  above  the  water  line,  the  other 
places  the  rope  amidship,  passuig  under  the  keel  and 
over  the  bulwarks  and  deck.  The  latter  method  was 
especially  adapted  to  a  ship  of  burden  which  carried 
its  freight  chiefly  in  the  waist.  (H.  Guthe). 

Bibuoorapbt:  On  the  names  consult:  S.  Fr&nkel,  Die 
aramHinchen  FremdwOrier  im  Arabiaehent  pp.  209  sqq., 
Leyden,  1886;  E.  Kautssch,  Die  Aramaiamen  im  A.  7., 
part  i.,  Halle,  1902.  On  form  and  oonstruction:  C.  Torr, 
Ancient  Ships,  Cambridsc»,  1894;  A.  Jal,  ArchMogie 
navale,  Paris,  1840;  A.  Erman,  Life  in  Ancient  Eovpt, 
London,  1894.  On  Tarshish:  F.  C.  Movers,  Die  Phoni- 
cier,  ii.  2,  pp.  588  sqq.,  3,  pp.  35  sqq.,  92  sqq.,  Berlin, 
1850-56;  Q.  Oppert.  in  Zeitechrift  fUr  Ethnoloffie,  xxxv 
(1903),  50-72,  212-265.  Light  on  the  naval  affairs  of 
Greek  and  Roman  times  may  be  found  in:  J.  Smith, 
Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul,  London,  1880;  A. 
BOokh,  Urkunden  aber  doe  Seeweaen  dee  aUiechen  SUuUee, 
Beriin,  1840;  A.  Breusing,  Die  Nautik  der  Alien,  Bremen, 
1886;  J.  Vars,  L*Art  nautique  done  rantiquiU,  dPaprU 
A.  Breuaino*  Paris,  1887;  H.  Balmer,  Die  Romfahrt  dea 
Apoatda  Paulua  und  die  Seefahrtakunde  im  rfimiachen 
KaiaerzeUaUer,  Bem-M Onchenbuchsee,  1905.  In  general: 
F.  Vigouroux,  Le  Nouveau  Tealament  et  lea  dSeouveriea 
archioloffiquea  modemea,  pp.  321-350,  Paris,  1896;  idem, 
Dieiionnaire  dela  Bible,  fasc.  xxviii.,  cols.  1494-1515  (two 
excellent  articles,  with  reproductions  of  Assyrian,  Exyp- 
tian,  and  Roman  monuments);  DB,  ii.  105,  iv.  505-506, 
683-685;   EB,  iv.  4477-4484;  JE,  ix.  193-194. 

NAVILLE,  EDOUARD  HENRI:  Swiss  Egyp- 
tologist; b.  at  Geneva  June  14, 1844.  Pie  studied  in 
Geneva,  London,  and  Paris,  and  being  interested  in 
Egyptology  sat  under  Lepsius  at  Berlin.  In  1869 
he  made  his  first  visit  in  Egypt.  Since  1882  be  has 
been  connected  with  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund 
(q.v.)  and  has  published  many  remarkable  papers 
through  it  (see  the  list  of  publications  in  the  article 
Egypt  Exploration  Fund).  His  first  contribu- 
tion (1885)  attracted  wide  attention  since  in  it  he 
detailed  his  investigation  of  the  store  cities  of 
Pithom  and  the  route  of  the  Exodus,  which  he 
thought  he  had  determined.  In  1874  he  was  en- 
trusted by  the  Congress  of  Orientalists  in  London 
¥dth  a  new  edition  of  the  text  of  the  Book  of  the 
Dead  and  published  the  same,  Das  dgyptiache  Tod- 
tenbuch  der  18.  bia  SO.  Dyruutie  (Berlin,  1886).  In 
1891  he  became  professor  of  Egyptology  in  the 
University  of  Geneva.  He  is  the  author  also  of  T?ie 
Old  Egyptian  Faiih  (London,  1910). 

NAVILLE,  JULES  ERNEST:  Swiss  philosopher 
and  theologian;  b.  at  Chancy  in  the  canton  of 
Geneva  Dec.  13,  1816;  d.  in  Geneva  May  27,  1909. 
He  was  educated  in  Geneva  and  in  Germany, 
was  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  University  of 


Geneva  from  1840  till  1846,  when  he  lost  his 
place  in  consequence  of  the  Revolution,  but  was 
from  1860  till  1890  professor  of  apologetics  and 
then  till  death  honorary  professor.  His  writing^ 
on  religious  and  philosophical  subjects  em- 
brace Maine  de  Biran,  ea  vie  el  sea  pensie^  (Paris, 
1857,  3d  ed.  1874);  La  vie  itemeOe  (1861,  2d  ed. 
1862;  German  transl.  licipsic,  1863;  Eng.  transl., 
Life  Eternal,  London,  1863);  Madame  SweUhine 
(a  Russian  convert  to  Protestantism;  1863,  2d  ed. 
1864);  Le  Ph-e  clleete  (1865,  3d  ed.  1880;  German 
transl.,  Leipsic,  1865;  Eng.  transl..  The  Heavenly 
Father,  Lectures  an  Modem  Atheism,  London,  1865; 
Greek  transl.,  C])yprus,  1893) ;  Le  Devoir  (Lausanne, 
1868;  German  transl.,  1869);  Le  Problem  du  mal 
(1868,  2d  ed.  1869;  German  transl.,  Jena,  1871; 
Eng.  transl..  The  Problem  of  Evil,  Edinburgh, 
1871) ;  U£gliae  romaine  et  la  liberte  des  cuUes  (Geneva, 
1878);  Le  Christ  (1878,  2d  ed.  1880;  German  transl., 
1880;  Eng.  transl.,  The  Christ,  Edinbuigh,  1880);  La 
Logique  de  Vhypothkse  (Paris,  1880);  La  Physique 
modeme  (1883,  2d  ed.  1890);  Le  Libre  arbitre  (1890, 
2d  ed.  1898);  La  Science  et  maUrialisme  (1S91);  La 
Condition  sociaU  des  femmes  (Lausanne,  1891) ;  Le 
Timoignage  du  Christ  et  Vuniti  du  monde  chrUien 
(Geneva,  1893) ;  La  DifiniHon  de  la  philosophic  (1894) ; 
Les  Philosophies  negatives  (1899);  Le  Credo  des  chri- 
Hens  (1901). 

NATLER,  JAMES:  English  Friend;  b.  at 
Ardsley  (5  m.  s.  of  Leeds),  Yorkshire,  about  1617; 
d.  at  Holme  (near  King's  Ripton,  16  m.  n.w.  of 
Cambridge)  Oct.,  1660  (buried  Oct.  21).  He  was 
the  son  of  a  well-to-do  farmer,  and  received  an  ex- 
cellent education;  on  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war 
in  1642  he  joined  the  parliamentaiy  army,  and  be- 
came quartermaster;  while  in  the  army  he  became 
a  preacher,  but  was  taken  ill,  returned  home,  and 
took  up  farming  in  1650.  In  1651  he  was  converted 
under  the  preaching  of  George  Fox,  and  became  a 
preacher  among  the  Friends,  suffering  imprisonment 
on  the  charge  of  unsound  doctrine.  His  success  as 
a  preacher  disordered  his  mind;  he  allowed  himself 
to  be  treated  in  such  a  quasi-reverential  way,  that 
in  1651  he  was  tried  by  parliament  for  blasphemy, 
and  condemned  to  be  whipped  twice,  to  be  branded, 
to  have  his  tongue  bored  with  a  hot  iron,  and  to 
be  imprisoned  during  pleasure,  with  hard  labor. 
After  two  years  in  jail  he  recovered  and  was  re- 
leased and  received  into  the  confidenoe  of  the 
Friends.  He  was  a  collaborator  with  George 
Fox  (q.v.)  in  the  production  of  Quaker  tracts,  and 
his  Writings  were  published  in  a  collected  edition 
(London,  1716). 

Bibuoorapht:  J.  Deacon,  The  Qrand  Impoalor  Examined; 
or  the  Life,  Tryal,  and  Examination  of  J.  Nayler,  London, 
1656;  idem.  An  Exact  Hiat.  of  the  Life  of  J.  Naylor,  ib. 
1657;  A  True  A'arrate've  of  the  Examination,  Tryall,  and 
Sufferinga  of  J.  Nayler,  London,  1657;  A  True  Relation 
of  the  Life,  Converaation,  Examination,  Confeaaion  and  juat 
Deaerved  Sentence  of  J.  Naylor,  London,  1657;  Memoira  of 
the  Life,  Miniatry,  Tryal,  and  Sufferinga  of  .  .  .  Jamea 
Nailer,  London,  1719;  J.  G.  Sevan,  A  Refutation  of  Some 
of  the  more  Modem  Miarepreaentationa  of  the  Society  of 
Frienda,  v:ith  a  Life  of  J.  Nayler,  London,  1800;  DNB, 
xl.  130-133. 

NAZARENE,  CHURCH  OF  THE.     See  Pknt»* 
COSTAL  (Church  of  the  Nazarenb. 
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HAZARENES:  The  name  given  to  two  modem 
religiouB  sects.  For  Nasarene  as  applied  to  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  disciples  see  Nazareth. 

1.  Adherents  of  Jacob  Wirz,  a  silk-weaver  of 
Basel  (b.  1778;  d.  1858).  This  little  sect  owes  its 
origin  to  the  most  various  spritual  elements.  Its 
doctrines  are  based  upon  medieval  Catholic  ideas 
and  the  mystical  conceptions  of  Jakob  Bdhme, 
Michael  Hahn,  and  Friedrich  Christoph  Oetinger 
(qq.v.).  Among  its  beliefs  were  the  following: 
Jesus  wished  to  be  thoroughly  and  perfectly  engen- 
dered in  Wirz,  who  was  to  become  by  grace  what 
Jesus  is  by  nature;  Jesus  Jehovah,  one  being  with 
the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  the  basis  of  man's 
life  and  action,  whom  we  embrace  in  connection 
with  the  holy  mother  community  in  heaven,  and  its 
true  members  on  earth,  so  that  we  may  together 
grow  into  a  perfect  temple  of  the  divine  wisdom  in 
Chrkit.  The  following  elements  are  prominent:  (1) 
the  Catholic  element,  as  expressed  in  the  supplica- 
tions to  Mary  and  the  saints,  in  the  practise  of 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  in  the  high  esti- 
mation of  celibacy;  (2)  the  theosophical  element, 
from  which  source  the  adherents  draw  their  higher 
wisdom.  Regarding  the  objective  facts  of  salvation 
as  well  as  the  subjective  process  of  salvation,  the 
cnideness  of  the  conceptions  is  striking,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  explanation  of  the  birth,  death,  and 
resurrection  of  Christ.  If  ''the  blood  of  Jesus''  is 
the  material  for  the  rebirth  of  the  whole  universe 
"  then  the  man  who  wishes  to  be  blessed  must  en- 
tirely absorb  this  human  and  divine  substance  by 
faith,  which  possesses  a  magnetic  power."  There- 
fore, justification  is  imputed  only  in  the  beginning; 
it  must  rise  to  the  grade  of  a  sanctifying  and  unifying 
justification,  which  brings  with  it  a  transformation 
into  the  divine  being  of  light.  The  firm  faith  in  this 
supposedly  higher  knowledge  produced  a  certain 
self-consciousness  which  not  only  turned  against 
ecclesiastical  Christianity,  but  also,  and  more  espec- 
ially, assumed  an  attitude  of  opposition  to  theolo- 
gians and  set  its  face  against  all  scientific  investiga- 
tion as  a  falling  away  from  Christ.  The  vitality  and 
growth  of  this  sect  is  very  limited;  it  exists  only  in 
a  few  scattered  places,  such  as  Barmen  and  Elber- 
feld,  and  in  a  few  districts  in  the  hill-country  of 
WOrttembei^,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  any 
future.  J.  Herzog. 

2.  Hnngsrinn  Anabaptists.  They  originated 
about  1845  and  number  at  present  about  15,000. 
They  have  an  active  propaganda,  are  growing  in 
importance,  and  have  reproduced  the  quieter  and 
purer  type  of  Anabaptism  of  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  Little  is  known  of  them  because 
they  are  inactive  in  the  work  of  publication,  and  are 
averse  to  everything  not  strictly  religious.  Their 
hymn-book  is  their  only  official  publication  (Zurich, 
5th  ed.,  1889).  There  is  an  excellent  article  con- 
cerning them  by  G.  Schwalm  {JPT,  xvi.  484-545, 
1890). 

The  name  "  Nazarene "  has  long  been  officially 
used.  Probably  the  brothers  Hemsey,  who  labored 
about  1840  as  artizans  in  Switzerland  and  came 
into  contact  with  FrOhlich  and  his  adherents  in 
Thurgau  or  near  Strasbuig,  brought  this  type  of 
Christianity   to  their  native  land.    After  1848  a 


large  number  of  Nazarenes  were  found  in  Hungary, 
whose  most  zealous  apostle  was  Stephen  Kalm^ 
(d.  1863).  They  have  since  spread  through  southern 
Hungary.  They  have  only  one  article  of  faith:  the 
Bible  gives  God's  commandments;  to  keep  them  con- 
scientiously is  "  the  way  "  to  salvation.  They  admit 
that  in  the  other  churches  children  of  God  are  found, 
but  claim  that  they  should  join  the  Nazarenes.  They 
lay  stress  upon  the  doing  of  God's  will,  and  upon  suf- 
fering. Complete  passivity  and  patient  bearing  of  in- 
sults and  ill-treatment  characterize  them.  They  do 
not  complain  of  severe  oppression,  to  which  they  were 
formerly  especially  exposed.  This  is  the  lot,  they 
say,  of  the  children  of  God.  They  firmly  refuse  to 
take  an  oath  and  decline  military  service.  It  is  not 
the  bearing  of  arms  in  itself  to  which  they  object, 
but  the  purpose  of  killing  the  enemy  which  they 
regard  as  autichristian.  In  their  religious  phrase- 
ology they  agree  with  other  pietists  and  prefer  to 
use  Biblical  language.  They  are  noted  for  their 
beautiful  singing.  They  kneel  at  prayer,  sometimes 
observing  silence.  Baptism  is  of  adults  and  by 
immersion,  followed  by  prayer  and  imposition  of 
hands  by  the  elders.  They  are  sought  as  laborers 
because  of  their  diligence,  sobriety,  honesty,  and 
thrift,  and  are  not  opposed  to  amassing  wealth. 
The  persecutions  through  which  they  passed  often 
produced  in  them  a  certain  fanaticism,  characteris- 
tically Anabaptist,  evinced  by  their  hatred  of  the 
church,  of  priests,  and  of  the  educated  ministry. 
To  these  they  apply  all  words  spoken  by  Jesus 
against  the  Pharisees  and  scribes.  From  their 
pietistic  standpoint,  every  external  formality 
of  worship  appears  to  belong  to  the  kingdom  of 
apostasy.  They  therefore  form  no  church  oi*ganiza- 
tion;  they  do  not  even  record  their  baptized  mem- 
bers. All  who  become  "  converted  "  and  **  have 
the  testimony  of  the  congregation  "  may  receive 
immersion.  These  join  thereby  not  an  oi^ganized 
**  church  "  but  the  "  Christ-believing  congregation." 
But  almost  all  Nazarenes  know  each  other  person- 
ally, however  dispersed  they  may  be.  Their  elders 
enjoy  an  almost  unrestricted  influence,  they  advise 
in  all  possible  concerns,  even  in  matrimonial  affairs. 
Their  position  is  not  fixed  by  rule;  there  is  no  formal 
control  over  financial  administration  and  relief; 
everything  is  a  matter  of  confidence.  The  Naza- 
renes have  personal  and  epistolary  intercourse  with 
the  Fr5hlichians  in  Zurich  and  Strasbuig,  with  some 
neo-Baptists  in  WUrttemberg,  with  Lothringians,  and 
with  the  Amish  Mennonites  in  America,  whom  they 
call  coreligionists.  But  their  relation  to  the  Bap- 
tists, otherwise  nearest  to  them,  is  by  no  means 
friendly.  The  Baptist  congregations  they  put  on 
the  same  basis  as  the  ''  church/'  Baptists  who  join 
them  they  baptize  again.  Their  following  is  from 
the  lower  classes.  Their  future,  when  their  virtues, 
their  growing  wealth,  and  their  industry  procure  for 
them  greater  importance  and  when  their  narrow 
vision  gives  place  to  needed  scientific  education, 
can  not  be  foreseen.  Political  changes  in  Hungary 
have  greatly  ameliorated  their  condition.  The 
period  1848-1868  was  their  time  of  struggle.  Their 
children  were  forcibly  removed  and  baptized  in  the 
churches;  and  they  themselves  suffered  long  terms 
of    imprisonment    for    refusing    military    8er\'ice. 
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Many  died  in  prison,  some  were  even  sentenced  to 
death  in  the  war  of  1866  on  account  of  this  refusal. 
Since  1868  the  constitution  has  granted  liberty  of 
conscience,  but  this  has  not  always  been  observed. . 
As  late  as  1902  many,  otherwise  blameless,  were  in 
prison  for  refusing  military  service.  Even  their 
marriage  customs  brought  them  into  conflict  \^ith 
the  authorities.  With  the  new  Hungarian  legisla- 
tion of  1894  and  1895  some  relief  has  come;  they  are 
no  more  obliged  to  belong  to  any  of  the  acknowl- 
edged confessions.  The  State  recognizes  them  as 
undenominational  citizens  when  they  apply  as  such, 
and  they  show  respect  for  the  *'  authority  appointed 
by  God."  They  are  not  molested  because  their 
children  take  no  part  in  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  church  and  disregard  obligatory  attendance  at 
church.  In  their  propaganda  they  are  also  unmo- 
lested. They  do  not  believe  in  universal  salvation. 
Hence  in  their  propaganda  they  aim  to  save  from 
the  world  only  the  "  susceptible  souls." 

S.  Cramer. 

Bibuooraprt:  On  1  ooxuult:  The  founder's  Biajraphie; 
ein  ZeuffniM  der  Nazarenergemeinde  von  der  Entwicklung 
des  Reiehes  OoUe«  auf  Erden,  Barmen,  1862;  his  ZeuonisM 
und  Erdffnungen  dot  GeUtea  durch  J.  J.  Wirt  htxlxge  Urkun- 
den  der  Nazarenergemeinde,  2  vols.,  ib.  1863-64;  and  C. 
von  Palmer,  Die  Oemeintehaften  und  Sekten  WUrtttmbergB, 
pp.  143  sqq..  Tabingon,  1877. 

NAZARETH:  The  native  city  of  Jesus  (Matt, 
xii.  54;  Mark  vi.  1 ;  Luke  iv.  23).  There  his  parents 
lived  (Matt.  ii.  23;  Luke  i.  26,  ii.  4,  39)  and  his 
brothers  and  sisters  (Mark  vi.  3) ;  and  there  he  grew 
up  (Luke  ii.  51,  iv.  16).  As  the  name  of  the  place 
does  not  occur  in  the  Old  Testament  and  is  not 
authentically  certified  in  later  Jewish  literature,  its 
Hebrew  form  can  be  inferred  only  from  the  Greek 
form  in  the  New  Testament,  Nazareth,  Nazaretf  or 
Nazara.  The  meaning  of  the  name  is  uncertain. 
Jerome  thought  of  nezer,  "  flower  "  (Epist,  xlvi.,  Ad 
MarceUam),  In  the  Talmud  Jesus  is  called  '^  the 
Nazarene  ''  and  his  disciples  "  Nazarenes  **  from  a 
Greek  form  NazarSnos  (cf.  Mark  i.  24,  x.  47),  though 
another  form  is  NazOraios  (Matt.  xxvi.  71;  Luke 
xviii.  37).  In  Eusebius'  Onomasticon  the  form  is 
interpreted  either  as  "  holy,  pure,"  or  it  is  brought 
into  connection  with  the  Hebrew  for  "  twig,  flower," 
ut  sup.  Hitzig  proposed  to  derive  the  word  from 
the  Hebr.  nzyry  in  the  impointed  text  of  Isa.  xlix.  6 
and  to  interpret  the  plural  Acts  xxiv.  6,  **  saved 
ones,"  in  contrast  with  the  "  perishing  "  of  I  Cor. 
i.  18,  21;  II  Cor.  ii.  15.  At  a  later  time,  according 
to  Hitzig,  the  same  word,  as  singular,  was  referred 
to  Jesus  himself,  in  the  sense  of  "  saved  one  "  as 
well  as  in  allusion  to  Nazareth  (Matt.  ii.  23). 

Little  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  Nazareth. 
It  was  situated  in  Galilee  (Matt.  xxi.  11;  Mark  i.  9), 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill  (Luke  iv.  29),  and  had  a  syna- 
gogue in  which  Jesus  taught,  though  without  suc- 
cess (Matt.  xiii.  53-58;  Mark  vi.  1-6).  According  to 
Epiphanius  (Hcdr.  i.  136)  the  town  had  only  Jewish 
inhabitants  until  the  time  of  Constantine,  and  even 
then  only  a  few  Christians  settled  there.  Nazareth 
was  evidently  only  at  a  comparatively  late  period 
received  into  the  number  of  holy  places  of  pilgrim- 
age. Hence  the  authenticity  of  the  holy  places 
now  revered  in  Nazareth  is  doubtful.  Under  the 
dominion  of  the  crusaders  Nazareth  was  apparently 


a  purely  Christian  place,  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  later 
of  an  archbishop.  It  suffered  severely  from  the 
victories  of  Saladin  1187  and  of  Sultan  Bibars  1263, 
also  from  the  Turkish  conquest  in  1517.  It  flour- 
ished for  a  time  under  the  dominion  of  Fa^r  el- 
Din,  prince  of  the  Druses  (1620-1634),  but  soon 
declined  owing  to  discords  among  the  inhabitants 
and  attacks  from  outside. 

Nazareth  rests  concealed  in  a  hollow  surrounded 
by  hills  as  if  in  the  cavity  of  a  shell.  The  slopes  are 
well  cultivated  toward  the  south  and  east,  corn- 
fields alternating  with  vineyards  and  fig-trees.  The 
present  population  is  estimated  at  11,000,  of  whom 
the  orthodox  Greeks  and  Mohammedans  form  each 
a  third,  while  the  Latins  number  1,500,  the  United 
Greeks  1,000,  the  Protestants  250,  the  Maronltes 
200;  Jews  are  not  tolerated  there.  Nazareth  is 
the  capital  of  a  district  and  an  important  market 
tovm.  Of  the  holy  places  in  Nazareth  the  orthodox 
Greek  Church  of  St.  Gabriel  or  the  Church  of  the 
Annunciation  is  especially  attractive,  being  built 
beside  the  spring  of  St.  Mary  in  the  northeast  of  the 
town.  It  was  mentioned  as  early  as  670,  but  the 
present  structure  was  erected  in  1780.  The  Roman 
Catholic  church  was  built  in  1730.  Nazareth  is 
now  the  seat  of  an  orthodox  Greek  bishop  and  has 
a  Greek  monastery  with  a  school  for  boys  and  girls; 
the  Russians  support  several  schools  there.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  is  represented  by  the  Fran- 
ciscans and  by  several  orders  of  women.  The  Mar- 
onites  also  have  a  church.  In  1851  the  English 
Church  Mission  founded  a  Protestant  congregation, 
and  the  Female  Education  Society  in  London 
erected  in  1872-75  a  stately  orphans'  home  for  girls. 

(H  GUTHB.) 
Biruographt:  An  excellent  treatment  is  to  be  found  in 
F.  Vigouroux,  Dictionnaire  de  la  Bible,  faac.  xzviii.  1521- 
1542,  Paris.  1906.  Consult  further:  Hitsi«,  in  TlOnnger 
theohgieche  ZeiUehrift,  i  (1842).  410-413;  T.  Tobler, 
Natareth  in  Pal<B9Hna,  Berlin.  1868;  V.  Gu6rin,  Deserip' 
Hon  de  la  Palestine,  iii..  Galilee,  i.  83-102.  Paris.  1880; 
Survey  of  Western  Palestine,  Memoirs,  i.  275-279.  Lon- 
don, 1881;  W.  M.  Thomson,  The  Land  and  the  Book, 
Central  Palestine,  pp.  310-322.  New  York.  1882;  Q.  Eben 
and  H.  Quthe,  PalOstina  in  Bild  und  Wori,  i.  302  sqq., 
Stutticart.  1883;  O.  Schumacher,  in  ZDPV,  xiii  (1890>, 
235  sqq.;  G.  A.  Smith,  Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy 
Jxmd,  pp.  432-435.  London.  1894;  F.  Buhl,  Geographie 
des  alien  PalHstina,  pp.  215  sqq..  TObinsen.  1896;  Robin- 
son,  Researches,  iii.  183  sqq.;  DB,  iii.  496-497;  EB,  iii. 
3358-62;  JE,  ix.  195;  DCG,  ii.  235-237.  The  recent 
monograph  is  G.  Le  Hardy.  HUi.  de  Natareth  et  de  ses 
sanctiiaires,  Paris,  1905.  The  subject  is  treated  also  in 
many  of  the  works  on  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ. 

NAZIRITES:  The  name  given  to  Hebrews  who 
assumed  certain  vows  or  upon  whom  these  vows 
were  imposed  by  their  parents.  The  naziritic  in- 
stitution (Hebr.  nazir,  "  separate/'  Gk.  naziraios, 
nazaraioa)  included  both  sexes,  involved  abstinence 
from  intoxicating  drinks,  avoidance  of  contact  with 
the  dead,  and  the  imchecked  growth  of  the  hair. 
It  was  a  distinctly  religious  institution,  and  the 
resolution  to  assume  the  obligations  which  it  imposed 
was  regarded  slp  inspired  by  Yahweh  (Amos  ii.  11), 
to  whom  the  nazirite  was  consecrated  (Num.  vi.  2). 
This  consecration  might  be  for  a  lifetime  (Samson, 
Samuel,  John  the  Baptist),  or  for  a  shorter  period, 
and  it  might  be  assumed  by  the  parents  for  a  child 
even  before  his  birth.  The  law  of  the  nazirite  is 
given  Lev.  vi.  1-21 .    In  the  required  abstinence  from 
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wine  there  isdiaeemed  the  survival  of  a  prahistoric 
puritanic  eonception  of  the  Semites  which  held  the 
CDJoyment  oC  wine  and  like  luxuries  to  be  hindrances 
in  the  way  of  perfect  sen-ice  of  the  deity.  The 
abstineoceti  of  the  Rechabites  (Jer.  xxxv.),  of  the 
Nabateans  (Diodorus  Siculua,  xix.  04),  and  of  Mo- 
bainmedaiia  are  examples  of  the  aun-ival  of  thia 
conception.  In  the  case  of  the  naiirite  there  is  a 
coDoectioD  with  the  priesthood  found  in  the  prohi- 
bition of  contact  wth  the  dead,  even  of  participation 
in  the  mourning  ceremoniea  far  hia  own  kin,  showing 
the  sanctity  of  the  naiirite;  this  is  illustrated  by  ihe 
fact  that  the  Talmudic  tract  Naiir  (vii.  I )  places  the 
Qaurite  and  the  high  priest  on  the  aame  footing. 
But  the  naziritic  vow  did  not  necessarily  involve 
special  service  at  the  sanctuary.  The  prohibition 
to  cut  the  hair  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  hair  is 
sacred  to  Yahweh.  Many  peoples  regarded  the 
growth  of  the  hair  as  a  divine  energy  which  wasnot 
to  be  asaailed  or  weakened  by  contact  with  a  tool 
of  man's  workmanship;  the  full  growth  of  hair  ex- 
hibited by  a  nazirite  was,  therefore,  a  sign  of  con- 
secration, and  with  Samson  was  a  condition  of  hia 
divine  power.  lUuatrative  of  this  is  the  fact  that 
the  term  naiir  was  applied  to  the  uDtrimmcd  vine  of 
the  Sabbatical  and  Jubilee  years.  If  during  the 
period  of  his  consecration  the  naiirite  incurred 
pollution,  his  hair  uus  shorn,  the  term  of  consecra- 
tion was  begun  anew,  and  certain  expiatory  offerings 
were  made  (Num.  ri.  9  aqq.).  The  Talmudic  tract 
Temurah  (vi.  4)  prescribes  that  the  hair  of  the  pol- 
luted naiirile  be  not  burned  but  buried;  the  impli- 
cation is  therefore  that  when  the  hair  was  burned 
in  the  sanctuoty,  the  ceremony  nas  constructively 
»  sacrifice,  and  this  is  illustraled  by  ethnic  usage 
like  that  of  Mohammedan  pilgrims  who  leave  their 
hair  unshorn  from  the  time  of  taking  the  vow  of 
pQf;Timage  until  they  reach  Mecca  and  then  cut  the 
hair  and  bum  it  on  holy  ground.  In  the  case  of  the 
naitrite  who  assumed  the  vows  for  a  period  only 
and  not  for  life,  the  end  of  the  term  was  marked  by 
■everal  kinds  of  sacrifices — biunt  offering,  sin-offer- 
ing, peace-offering,  with  their  accessories  (Num.  vi. 
13  eqq.).  Not  to  be  overlooked  is  the  difference  in 
spirit  between  this  institution  and  similar  observ- 
ances among  Hindus  and  even  Christians;  in  the 
latter  case  the  object  is  suppression  of  sensual  Incli- 
nations, in  the  Hebrew  institution  the  purpose  was 
to  cooflerve  the  full  vigor  of  the  body  for  the  service 
of  God. 

Poetexilic  Judaism  employed  the  naziritio  vow 
in  case  of  illness  or  misfortune  (Josephus,  War,  II,, 
XV.),  when  undertaking  s  journey  (Nanr,  i.  6),  and 
on  like  occaaJons;  it  even  furnished  a  form  of  oath 
which  gave  rise  to  Pharisaic  casuistry  and  brought 
nuiritiam  into  disrepute.  Paul  seems  to  have  a 
casual  rel&tionship  to  naziritism  in  the  incident 
mentioned  Acts  iviii.  18,  though  there  is  doubt 
whether  the  vow  wferred  to  Paul  or  Aquila,  and 
indeed  whether  the  vow  was  actually  nazirilic. 
On  the  other  hand,  Paul  assumed  the  not  inconsid- 
erable expenses  attending  the  completion  of  the 
rows  of  four  indigent  Jews  (Acts  xxi.  23  sqq.). 
"Hae  was  a  friendly  servnce  often  rendered  by  the 
mlthy  (cf.  Josepbus,  Ant,  XIX.,  vi.  1;  Mishna, 
ifocfr,  ii.6).  C.  VON  Obblli. 


Bibijookapht:  Comult:  the  nimmeDtiiriH  on  ths  pBssagn 
cited:  H.  Vilmar,  in  TSK.  luvu  (18041.  43S  Hiq.;  H. 
Ewald,  AiUwuil^  et  /miff,  pp.  8*-S8.  Br«t™,  1876; 
J.  Grill,  in  JPT,  vi  (ISSO),  64S  iqq.;  J,  B.  Gray,  in  /oui- 
niiio/r*«p(0!ricoJS(udi>..  i(1900>,  minqq.;  C.  OrHneiscn, 
Drr  Ahnencuilia.  pp.  4fl,  71,  »2.  113  >qq.,  Halle,  1900; 
BeniiaEer.  Arthaatoeie,  pp.  361-30:2:  Nowack.  Arcli/tt^aeu, 
a.  134-138;  Vigouroui.  DirlionKaire,  xiviiL  1615-20; 
DB.  iii.  437-501;  EB.  iii.  3362-64:  DCO.  ii.  237-238: 
JE,  ii.  ISG-ig3. 

HEAL,  DAIflEL:  Historian  of  the  Puritans; 
b.  in  London  Dec.  14,  1678;  d.  at  Bath  Apr.  4,  1743. 
He  studied  first  at  Merchant  Taylora'  School,  Lon- 
don, then  (16IM-9!))  in  Rev.  Thomas  Rowe's  acad- 
emy in  Little  Britain,  and  then  for  three  years  at 
I'trecht  and  Ley  den.  Returning  to  London  in 
1703,  the  next  year  he  was  chosen  assistant  pastor, 
and  in  1706  full  pastor,  of  the  Independent  Congre- 
gation in  Alderagate  Street,  and  faithfully  served 
it,  until,  a  few  months  prior  to  his  death,  he  was 
compelled  by  ill-health  to  resign.  He  was  the  author 
of  two  works  which  have  given  him  lasting  fame :  Th« 
History  of  New  England,  ConUixning  an  Impartial 
AamiTil  of  the  Cit-U  and  Eeclegiattical  Affairs  qf  the 
Cmintryto  the  Year  of  Our  Lord  1700  (2  vols.,  London, 
1720)  and  the  standard  Hisl-ory  of  the  PuribiTu,  or 
Protettant  Non-eonformUls,  fromOie  RtformalUm  in 
!5I7,  to  the  Revolution  in  1688  (4  vols.,  1732-38; 
2d.  ed.,  2  vols,,  1754;  ed.  J.  Toulmin,  with  Life, 
5  vols.,  Bath,  1~'J3-<J7;  ed.  J.  O.  Choules,  2  vols.. 
New  York,  1844). 

Biblioorapht:  BeaiiiM  the  l.il'  by  Tniilinin.  ut  «up.,  oon- 
■ult:  Walter  Wiban,  HiH.  and  .Infiqin/iri  cf  DunrnHno 
Churclui  in  /-indon,  iii.  W)-10a,  London.  ISIO;  DNB.  xl. 

I3i-i3e. 

BEALE,  JOHH  MASOH:  Ecclesiastical  his- 
torian  and  hymnoiogist;  b.  at  London  Jan.  24,  1818; 
d.  at  East  Grinstead  (23  m.  a.  of  London)  Aug.  6, 
1866.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge (A.B.,  1840).  While  a  atudent  he  developed 
an  extraordinary  interest  in  church  archeology,  es- 
pieeiidly  in  architecture,  and  with  a  few  others  or- 
ganised in  1839  the  Cambridge  Camden  Society, 
which  lasted  till  1845.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in 
1841,  and  priest  in  1842;  was  for  a  few  months  of 
1842  incumbent  of  Crawley  in  Suasei,  but  ill-health 
compelled  him  to  resign.  He  then  married  and  the 
next  winter  went  to  live  in  Madeira.  There  he  found 
faciUties  and  strength  to  continue  his  literary  work, 
which  had  already  brought  him  considerable  repu- 
tation. He  returned  to  England  finally  in  1845, 
and  from  1846  till  hia  death  wan  warden  of  Sackvitle 
College,  East  Grinstead.  The  "  college  "  really  was 
an  almshouse  for  a  few  old  people  of  both  sexes, 
and  the  salary  was  only  some  £24  a  yearl  But  the 
duties  were  light  and  congenial  and  hia  opportuni- 
ties for  remunerative  Uterary  work  were  unimpaired. 
Still  the  position  meant  thai  in  all  likelihood  he  was 
out  of  the  line  of  preferment. 

He  belonged  to  the  most  advanced  section  of 
High-churehmen :  and  his  outspoken  and  consistent 
championship  of  Puseyism  (see  Pi'sey,  Edwaho 
Boovehje)  won  him  not  only  suspicion,  but  obloquy. 
He  was  under  the  inhibition  of  his  bishop  (Chiches- 
ter) from  164C  to  1863;  but  his  zeal  and  industry 
matched  his  great  and  varied  talents.  "  Hia  life 
was  divided,"  says  Joeiah  Miller,  "between  ex- 
cessive literary  lent  and  exhausting  labors  of  piety 
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and  benevolence/'  He  founded,  in  1856,  the  Sis- 
terhood of  St.  Margaret.  Desperately  unpopular 
for  a  time,  the  order  was  before  his  death  in  de- 
mand everywhere,  as  furnishing  the  best  nurses 
in  England. 

As  an  author  his  productiveness  has  few  parallels, 
and  he  was  more  appreciated  for  his  writings  abroad 
than  at  home.  His  most  important  writings  are 
his  History  of  the  Holy  Eastern  Church  with  The 
Patriarchate  of  Alexandria  and  The  Patriarchate  of 
Antioch  in  the  appendix  (5  vols.,  London,  1850-73); 
and  Commentary  on  the  Psalms  from  Primitive  and 
Medicsval  Writers  (4  vols.,  1874;  in  association  with 
R.  F.  Littledale).  Mention  may  be  made  also  of 
Hierologus,  or  the  Church  Tourists  (1843);  Ecclesio- 
logical  Notes  on  the  Isle  of  Man  (1848) ;  Readings  for 
the  Aged  (4  series,  1850-58);  HisUrry  of  the  So-Called 
Jansenist  Church  of  Holland  (1858);  Voices  from  the 
East(lS59);  smd  Sermons  for  Children  {IS67).  Yet 
almost  everything  which  he  wrote  provoked  con- 
troversy. He  had  strong  convictions,  and  the  full 
courage  of  them:  in  his  o^^  view  he  was  a  witness 
of  a  system  of  absolute  truth.  On  almost  every 
page  of  his  writings,  whether  prose  or  verse,  learned 
or  popular,  his  point  of  view  and  his  resolute  purpose 
are  apparent:  they  are  books  of  faith  and  of  inten- 
tion. To  him  '*  religion  was  thesolidest  of  all  reali- 
ties," and  religion  and  the  Church  were  inseparably 
one.  Nowhere  is  this  more  marked  than  in  his  won- 
derful stories  for  children  and  young  people.  Most 
of  these  have  a  historical  foundation;  many  of 
them  recite  real  or  supposed  facts,  dealing  with 
ancient  or  obscure  trials  and  martyrdoms.  His 
sympathies  seem  rather  Roman  than  Protestant, 
and  dubious  legends  are  accepted  with  imquestion- 
ing  belief;  but  the  charm  of  style,  the  minute  knowl- 
edge of  distant  times  and  places,  the  vivid  realiza- 
tion, the  subdued  feeling,  at  once  profoundly  devout 
and  intensely  human,  form  a  combination  which 
few  English  popularizers  of  Christian  history  have 
approached.  The  Farm  of  Apionga  (1856);  The 
Egyptian  Wanderers  (1854);  The  Followers  of  the 
Lord  (1851);  Lent  Legends  (1855);  Tales  of  Chris- 
tian Heroism  and  Endurance  (in  the  Juvenile  Eng- 
lishman's Library,  vi.,  1846),  and  some  others,  are 
as  much  prized  by  adult  as  by  juvenile  readers. 

As  a  poet,  Neale  eleven  times  gained  the  Sea- 
tonian  prize.  An  edition  of  his  Seatonian  Poems 
(Cambridge,  1864)  was  dedicated,  by  permission, 
to  his  bishop,  after  their  reconciliation.  His  Songs 
and  Ballads  for  the  People  (London,  1843)  and  Songs 
and  BcUlads  for  Manufacturers  (1850)  are  secular 
only  in  name.  But  his  greatest  services  have  been 
rendered,  and  his  widest  fame  won,  through  his 
hymns.  Here  he  worked  in  a  field  entirely  con- 
genial. His  twenty  Hymns  for  the  Sick  (1843),  and 
eighty-six  Hymns  for  Children  (1843)  include  some 
gems  and  much  useful  matter.  The  Hymnal  Noted 
(1851-54)  is  chiefly  given  to  long  metres,  which 
seem  somewhat  dry  and  formal.  MedicBval  Hymns 
and  Sequences  (1851;  2d  ed.,  enlarged,  1863)  afford 
more  variety  and  many  valuable  notes.  Among  the 
most  precious  of  these  is  Neale's  first  selection  from 
the  famous  Rhythm  of  Bernard  de  Morlaix,  com- 
pleted in  1858,  beginning  with  the  line,  "  Jerusalem, 
the  golden."    After   the   Rhythm   of  Bernard  his 


noblest  work  is  Hymns  of  the  Eastern  Church  (1862). 
There  he  was  on  ground  familiar  to  him,  and  to  him 
alone,  and  the  mine  he  opened  yielded  treasures  in- 
deed. Almost  unknown  to  the  English  Church  were 
original  sacred  lyrics  of  such  beauty  as  "  Art  thou 
weary,"  "  The  Day  is  past  and  over,"  and  "  Safe 
home."  Within  twenty  years,  many  of  these  Greek 
hymns  have  made  their  way  almost  eveiywhere. 

Neale  was  a  singular  compound  of  medieval  (he 
would  have  called  it  primitive)  doctrine  and  devo- 
tion ¥dth  modem  culture  and  English  manliness. 
He  was  the  sworn  foe  of  breadth  or  liberalism;  but 
his  laige  gifts  and  natiuie  transcended  his  self-im- 
posed (or,  as  he  thought,  God-imposed)  limits,  and 
made  much  of  his  work  catholic  in  the  sense  which 
he  repudiated.  Those  who  most  disliked  his  Roman- 
izing tendencies  have  been  forced  to  admire  his 
vast  industry,  his  rigid  consistency,  his  patience 
under  long  adversity,  injustice,  and  neglect,  his 
superiority  to  all  questions  of  self-interest,  and  his 
heroic  and  imflinching  faith. 

Bibuoorapht:  LeUer$  of  John  Mamm  NeaU,  S^ieeted  and 
ed,  by  hit  Dauohtert  London  and  New  York,  1910;  EHeaaaor 
A.  Towle,  John  Mamm  NeaUt  A  Memoir,  London,  1900; 
W.  Jowett,  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Comdius  Neale  (hk  father), 
ib.  1834;  G.  Huntington.  Random  RecoUectione,  pp.  198- 
223,  ib.  1893;  S.  W.  Duffield,  Engliah  Hymne,  pp.  271- 
273  et  passim,  New  York,  1886;  S.  M.  Jackson,  Sourcee  of 
"  Jerusalem  the  Oolden**  passim,  Ctuoago.  1910;  Julian, 
Hymnolooy*  pp.  785-790;  DNB,  xl.  143-140. 

NEANDER,  JOACHIM:  Principal  poet  of  the 
Reformed  Church;  b.  at  Bremen  1650;  d.  there 
May  31,  1680.  He  was  educated  at  the  Latin 
school  of  Bremen  and  in  1666  entered  the  Gymna- 
sium illustre.  After  a  carelessly  spent  youth  he 
was  converted  by  a  sermon  of  Theodor  Undereick, 
pastor  of  St.  Martini  in  Bremen,  by  whom  he  was 
led  into  the  path  of  Reformed  pietism.  As  the  tutor 
of  the  sons  of  distinguished  Frankfort  merchants, 
and  also  to  continue  his  studies,  Neander  went  to 
Heidelberg.  In  1674  the  Reformed  congregation 
of  DOsseldorf  called  him  as  rector  to  their  Latin 
school,  but  private  religious  meetings  instituted  by 
him  in  1676  and  some  arbitrary  rules  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  school,  brought  him  into  conflict 
with  the  preacher  and  consistoiy.  He  was  deposed 
in  1677,  but  before  the  notification  reached  him  he 
signed  a  declaration  in  which  among  other  things  he 
condemned  separation  from  the  external  church 
conmiunity  as  practised  by  Labadie  and  his  people. 
He  also  renounced  secret  meetings  and  the  "  deten- 
tion of  members  from  the  Lord's  Supper."  Neander 
was  in  consequence  merely  suspended.  In  1679  he 
was  called  to  Bremen  as  third  preacher  of  the  church 
of  St.  Martin,  but  died  in  the  following  year.  The 
first  edition  of  his  songs  appeared  under  the  title, 
A  &  Q  Joachimi  Neandri  Glaub-  und  LUbes-Uebung: 
Auffgemuntert  durch  einfdUige  Bundes  Lieder  und 
Danck-Psalmen  .  .  .  (Bremen,  1680),  contained 
fifty-seven  songs,  of  which  about  twenty  editions 
appeared  before  1730.  Although  not  suitable  for 
church  hymns  because  of  their  marked  subjectivity, 
and  though  they  contained  reminiscences  of  Laba- 
die and  oJF  Cocceius,  the  songs  were  taken  into  the 
hymnals.  In  the  second  part  of  the  hymn-book  for 
Cleve,  Julich,  Berg,  and  Mark  of  1738,  Neander's 
name  stands  beside  that  of  Luther  on  the  title  page. 
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While  some  of  Neander's  productioiiB  are  awkward 
and  lack  polish,  otherB  are  bo  powerful  and  impress- 
ive,  80  devout  and  edncere,  and  so  highly  imagina- 
tive that  they  secured  an  honorable  place  among 
spiritual  songs.  Neander  proved  himself  also  a  true 
musician,  for  of  the  melodies  to  his  hymns  nineteen 
originated  with  him.  (E.  Simons.) 

BnuoosAFHT:  J.  H.  Reiti,  HutorU  der  Wiedergeborenerit 
ir.  44^7.  Itaiteia.  1717;  M.  06bel.  OeachiehU  de»  cArtat- 
Kehen  Ltbeiu  in  der  rheiniweh-wealflUitehen  Kirche,  ii.  322- 
358.  Goblens,  1849;  C.  Winkworth,  The  ChriaUan  HinQtrB 
of  Oenmany,  London,  1869;  W.  Nelle,  Joachim  Neander, 
der  Dicier  der  Bundealieder  und  Dankpealmen,  Hamburg, 
1903:  Julian.  Hymnology,  pp.  790-792;  ADB,  vol.  xziii. 

HBAITDER,  JOHAKN  AUGUST  WILHELM. 

Gareer  (|  1).  Conception   ot   Chunsh  His- 

Works  (I  2).  tory  and  Methods  (|  4). 

Plaee    In    Chureh  History     Defect  as  a  Historian  (|  6). 
(I  3).  Personal  Cbaraeteristics  (|  6). 

Johann  August  Wilhelm  Neander  was  bom  at 
GdtUngen  Jan.  17,  1789;  d.  at  Berlin  July  14,  1850. 
He  was  of  Hebrew  descent,  bearing  the  name  of 
David  Mendel  before  his  conversion  to  Christianity; 
and  through  his  mother  he  was  related  to  the  phi- 
losopher Mendelssohn.  Soon  after  his 
I.  Career,  birth  he  was  taken  by  his  mother, 
who  had  been  separated  from  her  hus- 
band, to  Hamburg,  which  in  subsequent  years  he 
r^aided  as  his  home.  He  was  educated  by  the 
help  of  friends,  especially  the  councilor  Stieglits. 
At  the  gymnasium  at  Hamburg  he  was  especially 
interested  in  the  study  of  Plato,  which  prepared 
him  for  the  acceptance  of  Christianity.  But  that 
which  determined  him  most  strongly  in  its  favor 
was  Schleiermacher's  Reden  Hber  die  Religion,  On 
Feb.  15,  1806,  David  Mendel  was  baptized,  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Catharine  at  Hamburg,  under  the 
name  of  Neander  (New-man).  The  state  of  his 
mind  was  pictured  in  an  essay  he  wrote  before  his 
b^tism,  which  was  an  attempt  to  describe  the 
various  stages  of  religious  development;  and  it  was 
apparent  that  he  regarded  Christianity  from  an  ideal 
standpoint,  rather  than  as  the  absolute  truth.  Un- 
til the  spring  of  1806  he  had  been  intending  to  study 
law,  and  left  Hamburg  with  this  in  view.  He  went 
to  the  University  of  Halle,  where  he  came  especially 
under  the  influence  of  Schleiermacher  (q.v.);  but 
he  was  compelled,  by  the  commotions  of  war,  to 
exchange  for  Gdttingen,  where  Gottlieb  Jacob 
Planck  (q.v.)  was  then  teaching.  On  his  return  to 
the  universi^  from  a  visit  to  Hamburg,  in  the  fall 
of  1807,  he  substituted  for  Schleiermacher,  Fried- 
rich  Schelling  and  Johann  Fichte  (qq.v.)  the  New 
Testament  and  the  Church  Fathers.  A  few  months 
afterward,  he  laid  a  confession  before  his  friends, 
binding  himself  to  the  study  of  church  history,  and 
praying  the  Lord  to  preserve  him  from  errors.  In 
the  spring  of  1809  he  returned  to  Hamburg,  where 
he  taught  for  eighteen  months,  preached  from  time 
to  time,  and  continued  with  great  zeal  the  study  of 
church  history.  In  181 1  he  habilitated  at  Heidelberg 
with  the  dissertation,  De  fidei  gnoaeosque  Christiana 
idea  et  ea,  qua  ad  se  invicem  atque  ad  philoaophiam 
re/eraniur,  ratiane  accundum  mentem  Clementis  Alex- 
andrini.  In  1812  he  was  made  professor  extraordi- 
nary at  the  university,  and  the  same  year  issued  the 
first  of  his  monographs,  Ueber  den  Kaiser  Jvlianus 


und  sein  ZeikUter  (Hamburg,  1812;  Eng.  transl., 
Julian  the  AposiaU,  New  York,  1850).  In  1813  he 
was  called  to  Berlin  to  labor  at  the  side  of  Schleier- 
macher, Wilhelm  De  Wette,  and  Philip  Marheineke 
(qq.v.)  where  he  lectured  on  church  history  and  the 
exegesis  of  the  New  Testament  with  great  success 
and  continued  his  literary  labors. 

Neander  published:  Der  ?ieilige  Bemhard  und  aein 
Zeilalter  (Berlin,  1813);  Die  genetische  Entwickelung 
der  vamehmsten  gnostischen  Systeme  (1818);  Der 
heilige  Johann  Chrysostamus  und  die  Kirche  besandera 
des  Orients  in  dessen  Zeilalter  (1821-22) ; 
2.  Works.  DenkwOrdigkeiten  aus  der  Oeschichte  des 
Christenthums  und  des  christliehen 
Lebens  (1822-24);  and  Antignasticus,  Oeist  des  Ter- 
tuUianus  und  Einleilung  in  dessen  Sckriften  (1826). 
All  these  monographs  were  a  preparation  for  the 
main  work  of  his  life,  Allgemeine  Oeschichte  der 
christliehen  Rdigion  und  Kirche  (6  vols,  in  11,  Ham- 
burg, 1825-52;  4th  ed.,  Gotha,  1863-65;  Eng. 
transl.,  J.  Torrey,  Oeneral  History  of  the  Christian 
Religion  and  Church,  5  vols.,  and  Index  [by  Mary 
Cutler  Torreyl  new  ed.,  New  York,  1882).  This 
work  comes  down  to  the  mart3rrdom  of  Jerome  of 
Prag.  Die  Oeschichte  der  Pflansung  und  Leitung  der 
christliehen  Kirche  durch  die  Apostd  (1832;  Eug. 
transl.,  J.  E.  Ryland,  History  of  the  Planting  and 
Training  of  the  Christian  Church  by  the  Apostles, 
Edinburgh,  1842;  revised  by  E.  G.  Robinson,  New 
York,  1865)  is  an  independent  introduction  to  the 
histoiy.  The  controversy  evoked  by  the  Life  of 
Jesus  Christ  by  Strauss  led  him  to  write  Das  L^ben 
Jesu  Christi  in  seinem  geschichtlichen  Zusammen- 
hang  (1837;  7th  ed.,  Gotha,  1873;  Eng.  transl.,  J. 
McCHintock  and  C.  E.  Blumenthal,  The  lAfe  of  Jesus 
Christ,  New  York,  1848),  pronounced  the  best  an- 
swer offered  to  Strauss'  work.  He  also  wrote  com- 
mentaries on  Philippians  (Berlin,  1849;  Eng.  transl., 
New  York,  1851),  James  (1850;  Eng.  transl., 
1859),  and  I  John  (1851;  Eng.  transl.,  1852).  Other 
activities  were  his  lectures  on  systematic  theology 
and,  after  Schleiermacher's  death,  on  ethics  which 
appeared  after  his  death  in  Dogmengeschichte  (Ber- 
lin, 1857),  KatholvBismus  und  Protestantismus  (1863), 
and  OeschichU  der  christliehen  Ethik  (1864). 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  position  of  Neander  as 
a  church  historian  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  views  which  had,  up  to  this  time,  pre- 
vailed  among  church  historians.    The  most  im- 
portant church  historian  of  that  time 
3.  Place  in  was  Planck,  and   he  belonged  to  the 
Church     so-called  pragmatic  school.     It  must 
History,     not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  higher 
conceptions  of  church  history  had  be- 
gun to  be  expressed  by  Schelling,  Marheineke,  and 
Johann  Gieseler  (q.v.).    The  pragmatic  school  only 
looked  at  C]!hristianity  as  a  system  of  doctrine  and  not 
as  a  historical  development.    In  its  interest  in  indi- 
viduals and  their  thinking  and  plans  as  the  only 
causes  of  changes,  it  lost  sight  of  objective  forces. 
Of  higher  causes  it  knew  nothing.     It  substituted 
for  the  fulness  of  a  living  development,  its  poor 
shallow    conception    of    Christianity.     Instead    of 
dealing  n^ith  events  or  a  revelation  of  the  fulness 
of  Christ's  life,  church  history  was  turned  into  a 
picture  gallery  representing  human  follies  and  errors, 
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which  the  historians  felt  free  to  condemn  or  to 
ridicule. 

Neander  broke  through  the  rules  of  the  prag- 
matic school  in  his  very  first  work,  Julian,  at  the 
beginning  of  which  he  aflirms  eternal  Providence 
to  be  the  molding  spirit  of  histoiy  rather  than  hu- 
man creation.  He  substituted  for  psychological 
arts  the  rich  results  of  a  study  of  the  historical 
sources.  The  general  principle  of  Neander's  method 
is  seen  to  even  better  advantage  in  his  monograph 
on  Bemhard.  Author  and  subject  were  kindred 
spirits;  and,  in  the  treatment  of  Bemhard 's  career, 
Neander  lays  bare  the  innermost  principle  of  his 
life,  and  derives  his  activity  from  it.  In  hia  Chrya- 
oatom,  the  most  elaborate  of  his  biographies, 
Neander  displays  the  same  method. 

Neander's  conception  of  church  history  is  set 

forth  in  the  Introduction  to  his  great  work  in  these 

words:  **  We  look  upon  Christianity,  not  as  a  system 

bom  in  the  hidden  depths  of  man's  nature,  but  as 

a  power  which  has  come  down  from 

4.  Concep-  heaven,  in  that  heaven  has  opened  it- 

tion  of      self  to  a  hostile  world — a  power  which 

Church     in  its  essence,  as  well  as  in  its  origin, 

Histoiy  is  exalted  high  above  all  that  man  can 
and        create  with  his  own  powers,  and  which 

Methods,  was  designed  to  impart  to  him  new 
life,  and  transform  him  in  his  inner- 
most nature."  He  regards  Christianity  as  also  a 
force,  a  life,  and  not  alone  as  a  dogma,  or  a  divine 
power  which  has  come  down  from  heaven.  In  his 
view,  therefore,  the  history  of  the  church  is  the  his- 
tory of  the  process  of  the  interpenetration  of  man's 
life  with  the  divine  life;  or  the  history  of  the  divine 
life  of  Christ  pervading  humanity.  This  new  life 
was  perfectly  manifested  in  Christ,  the  second  Adam, 
and  becomes  concrete  in  the  lives  of  individuals 
whose  peculiarities  are  not  destroyed,  but  trans- 
formed and  glorified.  Every  Christian,  therefore, 
repeats  the  life  of  Christ  in  his  own  characteristic 
way.  In  no  one  is  that  life  repeated  in  its  compre- 
hensive fulness.  Each  only  presents  a  single  aspect 
of  it.  Neander  is  constantly  representing  the  one 
life  of  Christ  in  its  conflict  with  sin,  and  in  its  adop- 
tion and  rejection  of  worldly  principles  and  forces 
in  the  various  phases  of  rationalism  and  supemat- 
uralism,  scholasticism,  and  mysticism,  and  in  specu- 
lative and  practical  effort.  To  this  general  con- 
ception is  due  the  edificatory  character  of  Nean- 
der's  History.  One  of  Neander's  characteristics  as 
a  historian  is  his  talent  for  portraying  individual 
traits  of  character  and  life.  He  honored  the  indi- 
vidual as  no  other  historian  before  him,  and  brought 
out  the  objective  features  of  his  subject,  without 
intruding  his  own  subjective  thoughts  and  opinions. 
Closely  connected  with  this  talent  is  his  ability, 
which  has  already  been  referred  to,  of  understand- 
ing and  sympathizing  with  the  experiences  of 
others,  and  unveiling  the  Christian  element  in 
their  lives. 

The  objectivity  of  Neander's  portrayal  of  events 
and  persons  is  the  most  important  feature  of  his 
work;  but  also  its  weakest  point,  for  the  concrete 
and  individual  are  relatively  far  more  prominent 
than  the  universal.  Neander's  defect  was  failure 
to  appreciate  the  Church  and  allow  it  due  promi- 


nence. Instead  of  the  Church  there  is  a  collection 
of  single  portraits  of  individuals  animated  with  the 
life  of  Christ.  The  biographical  element  predomi- 
nates.   Neander  loves  to  dwell  upon 

5.  Defect  the  spiritual  life  of  his  characters,  and 
as  a        has  depicted  with  a  master's  hand  the 

Historian,  hidden  life  of  the  Church;  but  in  doing 
so  he  has  neglected  to  portray  its  all- 
conquering  power  over  the  world.  The  influence  of 
the  Church  upon  the  formation  of  dogmatic  beliefs, 
upon  civil  law,  social  customs,  art,  and  architecture, 
he  does  not  sufficiently  bring'  out.  In  spite  of  the 
variety  of  individual  character  and  experience,  the 
history  of  the  Church  in  his  hands  does  not  present 
a  harmonious  and  progressive  development.  Nean- 
der has  given  a  commentary  of  the  parable  of  the 
leaven,  but  fails  to  render  justice  to  the  parable  of 
the  mustard-seed. 

Neander's  division  of  church  history  is  extremely 
simple.  So  far  as  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Church 
is  concerned,  it  falls  into  three  periods.  The  bound- 
ary between  the  first  and  the  second  is  the  growth  of 
a  priesthood — a  fact  to  which  he  can  not  call  atten- 
tion too  often;  for  his  history  is  a  history  of  the 
universal  priesthood.  The  first  period  is  a  period 
of  pure  spiritual  religion;  the  second  is  character- 
ized by  a  rcinswathement  of  Christianity  in  habil- 
iments like  those  of  the  Old  Testament;  the  third  is 
marked  by  a  reaction  and  an  effort  of  Christian 
liberty  to  reassert  itself. 

Neander's  personal  influence  in  the  classroom 
was  little  less  important  than  his  literary  activity. 
He  labored  in  Berlin  for  thirty-eight  years.  In 
his  exegetical  lectures  and  commentaries  he  pur- 
sued a  practical  method. 

His  personal  influence  upon  his  students  was 
also  very  great.  He  presents  the  figure  of  a  man 
of  simple  and  childlike  spirit,  helpless 
6.  Personal  in  the  practical  affairs  of  life,  faithful 
Character-  to  his  calling,  severe  toward  himself, 
istics.  and  temperate,  full  of  love  and  gentle- 
ness toward  others,  and  wholly  and 
unreservedly  devoted  to  the  Lord.  But  he  could 
be  severe;  he  entered  a  protest  against  the  Evan- 
gelische  Kirchenzeitung,  and  opposed,  not  only  with 
great  firmness,  but  often  with  heat,  both  panthe- 
istic and  spiritualistic  speculations,  and  the  more 
rigid  wing  in  the  Church  which  insisted  upon  a  strict 
system  of  doctrine.  Among  those  who  contributed 
to  the  revival  of  faith  and  theology  in  the  first  half 
of  this  centuiy  he  has,  beyond  dispute,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  places,  perhaps  the  most  prominent 
if  practical  results  be  considered. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  his  life  he  had  to  con- 
tend against  a  feeble  constitution.  In  1847  he 
began  to  suffer  with  his  eyesight,  and  was  prevented 
from  continuing  his  "  History."  Attacked  with  a 
stroke  of  apoplexy,  he  lingere<i  only  a  few  days 
before  he  passed  away. 

Bzbuooraphy:  O.  Krabbe,  Augtut  Neander,  HambuiK, 
1852;  P.  Schaff,  Germany;  its  Unipertitt^s,  Theology,  and 
Religion,  chap,  xxv.,  Philadelphia,  18.57;  idem.  Saint 
AxiQuiftin,  Melanchihon,  Neander,  New  York,  1886;  J.  L. 
Jacobi,  Erinnerungen  an  AuguH  Neander,  Halle.  1882; 
It.  Schulze,  Avoust  Neander,  Leipsic,  1890;  A.  Wigand, 
Augiutt  Neanders  Leben,  Erfurt.  1890;  K.  T.  Schneider, 
August  Neander,  Schleawig,  1895. 
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HEBO:  The  deity  of  the  Babylonian  city  of 
Bon^ppa,  meiitioued  in  Isa.  xlvi.  1  toj^ther  wilh 
Bel  (Marduk-Merodacb),  tiic  patroD  god  of  Babylon. 
Hu  name  is  cogitate  with  the  Hebrew  nabhi, 
"  propbet."  Previous  to  the  rei^  of  Hammurabi 
(c  2200  B.C.;  aee  ILuiMiTfuiii  and  his  Code),  Neho 
nf  Bordppa  seems  to  have  been  more  prominent 
than  Harduk  of  Babylon.  Primurily  he  determined 
destiny  at  the  Babylonian  new-year  festival,  and 
whea  Babylon  became  the  metropolis  Nebo  was 
made  a  scribe  in  the  chamber  of  fate,  being  at  the 
■une  time  regarded  as  the  son  of  Harduk,  In  tjie 
prehistoric  period,  however,  Nebo  was  superior  to 
llantuk,  for  in  the  accounts  of  the  wars  with  the 
flnmiles,  dating  (though  presen-ed  only  in  Neo- 
Babylonian  recensions)  from  the  time  of  Hammu- 
nbi,  Nebo  is  "  the  guardian  of  the  world,"  and  the 
uchaiatic  inscriptions  of  the  Neo-Babylonian  king- 
dom mention  Nebo  before  Harduk.  Nebo  is  pre- 
eminently "  the  scribe,"  writing  on  his  tjiblcts  the 
fBt«  of  mankind;  since  writing  was  essentially  in 
tbe  bands  of  the  priests,  Nebo  was  the  patron  deity 
of  the  priesthood.  The  planet  Mercury  was  sacred 
to  him,  and  the  extension  of  his  cult  to  Arabia  is 
Aown  by  an  inscription  found  on  the  island  of 
Bahrein,  dating  from  the  early  Babylonian  period 
(rf.  F,  Hommel,  AufaaUe  tind  AbhamUungm,  pp. 
ISO,  156,  Muoich,  1900).  Further  evidence  of  the 
latter  fact  is  afforded  by  tbe  name  of  (he  Arab  tribe 
Nabayoth  (see  Nabat£jU<b)  and  by  the  god  Aii- 
Sai  in  South  Arabia.  The  Mandsan  list  of  planets 
mentions  NTiu,  "learned  in  writing  and  wise," 
while  in  the  anti-Christian  polemics  of  thcMandsons 
Enbu,  or  Nebo-Mercury,  is  the  false  Messiah,  Jesus. 
As  the  planet  Mercury  Nebo  was  likewise  a  chthonic 
deity;  the  procreation  and  life  of  new-bom  children 
were  under  his  protection.  Tlie  Greeks  identifieil 
him  with  Hermes  or  Apollo  as  a  god  of  oracles  and 


-_ .1  of  Nebo  in  Isaiah  alreiidy 

noted,  6e  is  implied  by  "  the  man  clothed  in  linen, 
which  had  the  inkhom  by  his  side  "  of  EBekicI 
(ix.  2  aqq.) ;  and  he  appears  as  the  archangel  of  the 
Bocde  of  Enoch  who  "  wnteth  all  the  works  of  the 
Lord."  The  name  Nebo  was  borne  by  the  moun- 
tain whence  Moses  beheld  the  future  fori-une  of 
Ivaei  (Deut  xxrii.  49  sqq.,  xxxiv.  1  sqq.),  and  the 
cities  of  Nebo  and  Nob  show  that  a  knowledge  of 
Nebo  had  early  penetrated  nest  of  the  Jordan, 
The  following;  iheophoric  names  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment have  Nebo  as  a  component:  Nebuchadnezzar 
("Nebo,  protect  my  boundaries"),  Nebuiar-adan 
['■  Nebo  hath  given  po?terity "),  Nebushasban 
("  Nebo,  save  me  "),  and  .\bednego  (for  Abednebo, 
"  servant  of  Nebo  "}.  Nebo  is  likewise  frequent 
in  names  on  poet -Christian  Aramean  and  Palmy- 
rene  inscriptions,  as  Nabii-duri  ("  Nebo  my  fort- 
rpse  "),  Nabu-sar-iddin  ("  Nebo  hath  ei\'en  the 
king  "),  Nabu-sar-ujur  ("Nebo,  protect  the  king  "), 
and  'Abad-nabu  ("servant  of  Nebo").  See  Bab- 
j-lonia.  Vn,,  2,  J  II.  (Alfred  Jbbemias.) 

BieuonaAPHt;  A.  .lemniiw,  in  W.  H.  Rowhnr.  /rfrrton  rfir 
^ivchuchm  und  T'-miKchen  Mvthotagir,  iii.  45-A6.  Lcipnie, 
1808;  Sihrackr,  KAT.  pp.  39(H0S;  F.  Vieouroui,  Dir- 
fimtoirc  dr  la  Biblr,  iivu.,  tdIs.  U34-3S:  EB.  Hi.  3.166- 
33M;  and  psniirularty  the  irorks  ea  Itw  nlickm  uained 
UDikr  Austria:  Babtloma. 
VIII.— 7 


KEBDCHADNEZZAR,  neb"yu-cod-nez'iQr;  The 
Biblical  fonn  of  the  name  of  two  Babylonian 
kings  (see  B.vbylonia,  VI.,  6,  S  1,  7,  S  2.)  The 
Babylonian  form  (Nabu-kyditrri-vitur,  "  Nebo,  pro- 
tect my  boundary  ")  suggests  the  form  Nebuchad- 
rezzar, which  most  scholars  now  prefer.  It  is  used 
mostly  by  Jeremiah  and  always  by  Ezekiel. 

HECHO,  n!'c6 :  King  of  Egj-pt  G09-593(?). 
He  was  a  son  of  Psamlik  I.,  the  founder  of  the 
twenty-sixth  dynasty,  whose  ambitious  designs  he 
attempted  to  carry  out.  He  took  advantage  of 
the  decay  of  Assyrian  power  (see  Absvbia,  VI.  3, 
5  1 5)  to  recover  Syria  Cor  Egypt,  on  the  way  defeats 
ing  Josiah  (q.v.)  at  Megiddo,  6(JS  b.c.  On  his  return 
from  the  Euphrates  he  dethroned  Jehoahaz  (q.v.) 
as  king  of  Judah  and  set  up  Jehoiakim  (q.v.)  in  his 
place.  But  he  was  defeated  in  turn  by  Nebuchad- 
rezzar at  Carchemish,  605  B.C.  (see  Babylonia  ,VI., 
7,  5  2>,  and  in  597  B.C.  the  Egyptians  were  again 
eomplcfcly  driven  out  of  Asia  (see  Eotpt,  I.,  4,  i  4). 
BinuooniPHr:    The  liMmture   under  Ekvpt,  p^rticulHrly 

Iha  works  of  Pclrie  nml  BivMt«i.    Coneull  BBpodiflUy  Ih« 

btler'i   HiMorii  a/  Uu  AnciaU  £'pv7ilung,  pp.  404-407. 

New  York.  1808. 

HECKAM  (HECHAH),  ALEZABDER:  English 
Auguatiniaii  monk  and  Latin  poet,  foster  brother 
of  Richard  I.  of  England;  b.  at  St.  Albans  Sept.  8, 
1157;  d.  at  Kempsey  (3  m.  s.  of  Worcester),  Worces- 
shirc,  1217.  He  was  educated  at  St.  Albans; 
became  master  of  tlie  Dunstable  school,  a  dapend- 
cncy  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Albans;  went  to  the 
I'niversity  of  Paris  for  study  and  by  1180  was  a 
famous  teacher  there;  in  1213  be  became  abbot  at 
Cirencester,  Gloucestershire.  He  was  a  man  of 
nide  learning,  one  of  the  best  Latin  poets  of  his  age, 
and  wrote  among  many  other  things  two  curious 
productions,  De  naiuria  rerum  (of  no  scientiRo  value, 
but  interesting  for  the  information  it  conveys),  and 
De  laudib-ua  divina:  aapienHa:  (both  cd.  T.  Wright, 
ill  RoUb  Series,  No.  34,  18fl3);  also  De  i-tto  Jtumach- 
orum  (ed.  T.  Wright,  ib.,  No.  59,  ii.  175-200,  1872). 
He  wrote  also  on  grammar  and  lexicography,  com- 
mentaries on  parts  of  Scripture,  on  Aristotle,  and 
on  Ovid. 
BiBtJOnBAI-lit :    BcKJdcs  the  pnlace  to  Wright's  ed.  of  the 

Dr  rmturit.  ut  aup..  eoDBulC:  T.  Wright.  Bioortiphia  Briian- 


NECTARIUS:  Patriarch  of  Constantinople;  b. 
in  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century;  d.  at  Constan- 
tinople Sept.  27,  397.  He  was  elected  to  the  patri, 
archate  by  the  council  held  at  Constantinople  in 
381,  but  the  precise  reason  for  his  selection  ia  doubt- 
ful. According  to  Socrates  {.HUt.  tal..  V.,  viii.  12), 
Nectarius  was  of  senatorial  rank  and  a  pnetor,  a 
layman,  and  the  candidate  of  the  people.  Sozomen 
{Hint,  ewi.,  VIL,  viii.)  atat«s  that  he  was  a  native 
of  Tarsus,  and  also  gives  a  number  of  less  credible 
details,  such  as  that  Nectarius  was  still  an  unbap- 
tized  neophyte  and  that,  recommended  by  Diodorus 
of  Tarsus  to  the  bishop  of  Antiorh  as  a  suitable 
candidale  for  the  episcopate,  he  had  been  placed 
last  on  the  list,  but  was  chosen  by  the  Emperor 
Theodosius  and  made  bishop  while  still  in  hia  bap- 
tismal robes.  He  was  not  a  man  of  great  impor- 
tance.    It  is  possible  that  he  was  the  Nectarius  to 
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Trhom  Basil  addresscil  a  letter  of  coosolation  on  the 
death  of  hia  son.  Nor  was  the  earlier  career  of 
Nectaritia  particularly  honorable,  if  the  allusion  of 
Sozomen  [Hial.  eccl.,  VII.,  x.  2)  may  be  accepted, 
Eia  episcopate  was  equally  inglorious.  In  the  con- 
duct of  hia  office  he  wan  dependent  upon  the  guidance 
of  others,  the  funeral  eulogies  at  court  which  were 
part  of  Ills  duties  were  actually  delivered  by  Gregory 
of  Nyssa,  and  he  unwisely  abrogat«l  the  office  of 
penitential  priests.  He  is  Dccoaionally  regarded  as 
a  eainl  in  the  East.  Numerous  manuscripta  ascribe 
to  him  a  eulogy  of  the  martyr  Theodore  {MPG., 
3Lxxtx.,  1331-40),  u  production  of  UlUe  note  except 
for  its  archeological  aUuslona.  (F.  Loora.) 

BiBunnRAPin:   DCB,  iv.  Il-H  (takes  u  vieir  at  Nectujiu 

drr  rhriMichm  Kirr/it  unin-'dm  Kaii-rr  TAmrfnnu..  Frei- 
burg. ISBT;  J.  Kuau,  Dot  nirAititrli-tanilaBtmopolilani- 
■cAf  Sumbal,  Lrjpgic.  IMOS;  Crillier.  /  ulnin  Kirrtii.  r.  IH. 
280-282.    TheKiuiceaarciuHlGieatly  indicitpdiii  Ibeteil. 

RECTARIUS:  Patriarch  of  Jeruanleni:  b.  in 
Crete  UiOS;  d.  about  IIJSO,  He  was  educated  by 
the  nionka  of  Sinai  where  he  himself  became  a  monk; 
but  when  thirty-five  years  of  age  he  studied  at 
Athens  with  the  Nco- Aristotelian  Tiieophilus  Cory- 
dalleua.  About  inOO  he  was  iu  Constantinople  on 
business  connected  with  hia  moDaalery,  and  on  his 
return  to  Siiiai  was  chosen  abbot.  But  on  his  way 
to  Jerusalem  to  be  runsecruted  he  waa  informed 
that  he  had  been  choaen  patriareh  of  the  Holy  City, 
and  was  consecrated  in  April,  1G6I.  As  early  as 
1666  be  sought  to  be  relieved  of  hia  duties  and  by 
166il  Dosithcua  had  become  his  successor.  He  re- 
mained in  Jerusalem,  however,  except  when  driven 
by  the  I.,atiii  monks  for  a  short  time  to  Sinai.  He 
took  part  in  the  Synod  of  Jerusalem  in  1672. 
Among  the  writings  of  Ncctarius  the  moat  impor- 
tant is  his  refutation  of  the  theses  of  a  certain  Peter 
jegarding  the  papal  supremacy  (ed.  Doaitheus, 
with  a  life  of  Nectarius,  Jasay,  1682).  He  ia  Btill 
better  known  by  his  recommendation  of  the  Con- 
/tagio  orthodoza  oC  Mogilos  (latest  cd.,  £.  Legrand, 
Bibliographic  helUnique,  ii.  208  aqq.,  4  vois.,  Paris, 
1894-!Ki).  A  letter  to  the  monks  of  Sinai  is  also 
contained  in  E.  Renaudot's  Genadii  patjiarckre 
ConaUindnnpolitam  homilia  de  tacramcnfo  eucharig- 
HtE,  etc.  (Paris,  1709,  pp.  ITl-ISi).  In  his  doctrine 
of  the  Eucharist  Nectarius  was  strictly  orthodox,  and 
a  zealous  opponent  of  Cyril  Lucar  (q.v.)  and  the 
"  Calvinistic  "  movement.  (F.  KATTENnuacH.) 
Bibliooiupht:  Bcsldn  the  biofcniphy  anted  in  the  (Fit 
■nd  (he  work  of  Legrand,  vols,  il.-v.  ptwim,  coruull: 
M.  Lp  QuicD.  Orient  Chrilianiu.  ill.  fi20-S22.  Pnriii.  1740; 
A.  Pirhler,  firirhiclllt  dn  kirrhlirhrn  Trrnnimi  nritrhnt 
arm  Orirnl  und  Orvi/jcnf.  i.  474-481.  Muniah,  18S4  (deaJa 
iritb  the  tmct  agpinat  PBlnrl. 

NEESIHA:  Foimder  of  Doshiaha  University, 
Kyoto,  Japan;  b.  at  Yedo  (Tokyo),  Japan,  Jan. 
(or  in  Christian  reckoning  Feb.)  14,  184-3;  d.  at 
Oiso  (40  m.  S.W.  of  Tokyo)  Jan.  23,  ISOO.  In  Japan 
he  was  called  Neesima  Shimeta,  on  the  ship  coming 
to  America  the  captain  dubbed  him  "  Joe,"  when 
he  was  baptised  be  added  the  name  of  hia  benefac- 
tor, and  BO  he  ia  now  commonly  culled  Joseph  Hardy 
Neesima.  His  father  via/{  of  the  Samurai  class,  a 
t«.nelicr  of  penmanship  -ind  aecret-ary  to  his  prince, 
and  he  was  bom  in  the  palace.    He  received  an  ex- 


cellent education  according  to  Japanese  standarda 
at  the  time.  When  Commodore  Perry  came  to  Yedo 
on  July  7,  1S53,  his  curiosity  in  the  west*m  world 
was  awakened,  and  when  later  he  came  in  contact 
with  Dutch  traders  and  learned  their  language,  and 
especially  when  he  read  in  Chinese  Elijah  Coleman 
Bridgman's  "  Churoh  History,"  and  William  Alex- 
ander Parsons  Martin's  "  Evidences  of  ChrislJotu^  " 
he  determined  to  visit  the  lands  whence  these  per- 
sons (qq.v.)  hud  come  and  learn  the  way  of  truth 
more  perfectly.  By  the  connivance  of  friends  be 
was  smuegled  into  an  American  brig  lying  in  the 
harbor  of  Hakodate  in  July,  1864,  and  reached  Bos- 
ton in  August,  1865.  There  he  was  befriended  by 
the  prominent  merchant,  Alpbaeus  Hardy,  who  sent 
him  to  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  to  the  scientific 
department  of  Amherst  College,  where  he  was  grad- 
uated B.S.  in  1870,  and  to  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  where  he  took  a  special  course  with  the 
class  of  1874.  He  was  liiQ  interpreter  of  the  Jap- 
anese embassy  in  1871,  although  hia  knowledge  of 
the  English  language  was  always  defective,  and  as 
a  partial  reward  for  his  services  in  this  matter  be 
received  pardon  for  his  capital  crime  in  leaving  his 
country  without  permission.  He  made  no  disguise 
of  his  absorbing  desire  to  promote  Christian  educa* 
tion  in  Japan,  even  when  with  non-Christian  Jap- 
anese. In  1S74  he  was  appointed  a  corresponding 
member  of  the  Japanese  Mission  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commiasionera  for  Foreign  Missions,  and 
was  ordained  in  Mount  Vernon  Chureh,  Boston, 
Sept.  24,  1S74.  Before  he  sailed  he  mode  a  plea  for 
his  project  of  a  Christian  college  at  the  meeting  of 
the  American  Board  at  Rutland,  Vt..  and  thus  se- 
cured $4,000.  He  opened  it  at  Kyoto,  Nov.  29. 
1875,  with  eight  pupils.  The  enterprise  quickly 
became  a  success.  In  18S4  he  made  Ilia  firat  appeal 
for  funds  to  enlarge  the  college  into  a  univei^ty. 
In  1 885  he  returned  to  America  and  pleaded  so  suc- 
cessfully that  he  made  the  enlargement  ia  1836.  In 
1888  and  again  in  tSSO  he  obtained  large  aums,  not 
only  from  Americans,  but  from  natives,  even  from 
non-Christians.  In  I8SS  Ainherst  gave  him  the  hon- 
orary doctorate  of  laws.  The  name  Doahiaha  given 
to  the  university  means  "  one  counsel."  On  Jan. 
3,  1876,  he  married  a  Japanese  woman.  lU-health, 
especially  in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  compelled  him 
to  remit  his  efforts,  but  he  lived  for  the  institution 
which  he  had  founded  and  which  flourished  so  great- 
ly under  him.  It  has  since  been  carried  on,  and  ia 
1905  reported  5,000  studeuts,  and  1,000  gradua(«s, 
but  only  eighty  bad  become  preachers. 

Bibuuuiui-ut;  A.  S.  Hardy.  IA{e  and  LrStrrt  of  Joatph 
Hnrdu  Ntfima.  BoBtoB.  1891;  J.  D.  IJnvis,  Sketd\  aftht 
Lijt  0/  Jojrp*  Hardu  Niaima.  LL.D..  New  York.  1890. 
3d  ed..  leo.'i. 

REFF,  FELIX:  Swiss  Evangelist;  b.  at  Geneva 
Oct.  8,  17D8;  d.  there  Apr.  12,  1S29.  He  entered, 
when  he  was  sevenUwn  years  old,  upon  a  military 
career  in  Ihe  garrison  of  his  native  city,  but  was 
aftemard  reiiched  by  the  religious  revival  which  at 
tliat  time  look  place  in  the  city,  and  became  a  revival 
preacher  among  his  comrades.  In  1.SI9  he  re- 
signed his  position  in  the  army;  and  May  10,  1823, 
he  was  ordained  in  Mr.  Clayton's  chapel,  in  the 
Poultiy,  London.     After  laboring  for  some  time  at 
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Mens,  he  settled  in  the  lonely  valleys  of  the  Qu^ras 
and  Fieiasinidre  in  the  Hautes-Alps.  Some  rem- 
nants of  the  Waldenses  had  at  one  time  sought 
refuge  there,  hut  they  had  utterly  degenerated. 
Not  only  had  fights  and  drunkenness  token  the 
plaoe  of  the  piety  of  their  ancestors,  but  they  had 
even  foigotten  the  commonest  arts,  and  sunk  into 
barbarism.  The  work  which  lay  before  Ne£f  in 
that  place  was  almost  overwhelming.  He  per- 
formed ity  however,  though  it  cost  him  his 
life.  When  in  1827,  he  returned,  dying,  to  Ge- 
neva, the  settlements  in  the  valleys  which  had 
been  the  scene  of  his  labors  were  converted  and 
flourishing. 

Bibuoorapht:  I^ettrea  de  FHix  Neff^  ed.  A.  Bost,  2  vols., 
Gcnevm,  1842,  Ens.  transl.,  Ijettera  and  Biography  of  Felix 
Nef,  London,  1843;  T.  8.  Ellerby,  MemorkUa  of  Felix 
Ntf,  London,  1833;  Vie  de  Fdix  Neff,  Pasteur  dans  lea 
Ha^dm  Alpet,  in  French  and  Enslish,  London.  1836;  W.  S. 
Gilly,  Memoir  of  Felix  Neff,  London,  1855;  A.  Christ, 
FeHx  Neg,  Basel,  1873;  lichtenbenser,  ESR,  ix.  568- 
570. 

NEGEB,  THE. 

Cluuaeter,  Location  and  Extent  (S  1). 

Subdirisions  and  Histoiy  (§  2). 

Cities  ci  Simeonitic  Negeb  (f  3). 

Cities  of  Judaic  Negeb  and  the  Border  (f  4). 

rihe  Negeb  is  a  term  which  covers  the  stretch 
of  country  by  which  the  descent  is  made  from  the 
hill  country  of  Judah  just  south  of  Hebron  to  the 
arid  desert  on  the  south.  This  descent  is  made  by 
a  series  of  great  terraces  with  rolling 
I.  Chaxacter,  hills,  cut  by  a  number  of  wadies  run- 

Locaticm,  ning  east  and  west.  It  forms  a  natural 
and  Extent,  barrier  on  the  south  of  Judah,  by  its 
broken  surface  and  comparatively  in- 
fertile soil  so  completely  protecting  Judah  that  the 
latter  has  seldom  been  invaded  from  the  south. 
The  geology  of  the  region  differs  from  that  farther 
south,  the  ciystalline  rocks  of  the  desert  being 
covered  in  the  Negeb  by  soft  limestone.  Possi- 
bilities of  fertility  are  there,  dependent,  however, 
upon  continual  irrigation.  There  are  signs  that  at 
one  time  a  considerable  population  maintained 
itself  in  the  region.]  Although  no  precise  bound- 
aries are  indicated  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  general 
situation  is  given  by  the  geography  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XV.  21-32),  the  account  of  the  spies  (Num.  xiii.  17, 
21-26),  and  the  wanderings  of  Abraham  (Gen. 
zx.  1).  The  Negeb  is  often  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  other  southern  parts  of  the  land  of  Israel 
and  with  the  hill  country  and  the  lowland  (Judges 
L  9;  Deut.  i.  7;  Josh.  x.  40;  Jer.  xvii.  26).  Rira- 
mon  was  on  the  northern  boundary  (Zech.  xiv.  10), 
and  the  boundaries  given  for  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  1 
sqq.)  and  for  Canaan  (Ezek.  xlvii.  18-19;  Num. 
xxxiv.  3  sqq.)  essentially  coincide  with  those  of  the 
Negeb.  Since  the  eastern  boundary  varied  at  dif- 
ferent times,  its  exact  merging  with  the  southern 
boundary  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  1  sqq.)  can  not  be 
given.  On  the  southern  boundary,  however,  may 
be  placed  Gerar  (cf.  Gen.  x.  19,  xx.  1 ;  II  Chron.  xiv. 
13),  especially  as  the  modem  Wadi  Jerur  empties 
westwajrd,  through  the  Wadi  al-Sheraif  into  the 
Wadi  al-'Arish  or  "  brook  of  Egypt,"  which  formed 
the  southern  boundary  of  Israel  to  the  sea  (Josh.  xv. 
3  sqq.;  Ezek.  xlvii.  19;   Num.  xxxiv.  4-6),  though 


it  is  not  probable  that  the  Negeb  extended  as  far 
as  the  coast.  The  Western  boundary  seems  to  have 
been  still  more  indistinct  than  the  Eastern.  The 
Negeb,  therefore,  apparently  designated  in  genend 
the  level  slope  of  the  land  to  the  west  of  the  water- 
shed; and  as  this  merged  into  the  plain  without 
marked  interruption,  the  region  was  without  fixed 
boundaries. 

Originally  Negeb  was  not  a  proper  name,  but 
merely  denoted  "  the  dry,  parched  country."  It 
played  a  small  part  in  history,  for  it  was  a  region 
of  pasturage  rather  than  of  settled  civilization 
(cf.  Josh.  xix.  8;  Gen.  xxv.  16),  and  remained  a 
mere  appanage  of  the  settled  district, 
2.  Subdivi-  sometimes  abandoned  to  the  Bedouin 

sions  and    and  at  other  times  won  for  trade  and 

History,  cultivation  by  centers  of  population. 
In  the  Old  Testament  the  district  is 
named  in  five  (or  six)  ways,  according  to  the  tribes 
which  controlled  it.  The  Negeb  of  the  Jerahmee- 
lites  has  been  identified  with  the  Jebel  and  Wadi 
Rahameh  about  eighteen  miles  south  of  Tell  al-Milh. 
The  Negeb  of  the  Kenites  may  be  sought  in  the 
southeast,  possibly  near  Kedesh;  but  if  the  pref- 
erable reading  of  the  Septuagint,  "  Kenesites,"  be 
adopted,  this  part  of  the  Negeb  would  abut  on  the 
Negeb  of  the  Calebites  (cf.  Judges  i.  15;  Josh.  xv. 
19).  But  if  (Judges  i.  16;  cf.  I  Sam.  xv.  6)  the 
Kenites  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Arad  and  were 
neighbors  of  the  Amalekites,  the  Negeb  of  the 
Kenites  would  then  be  on  the  watershed  some  nine 
miles  south  of  Carmel  and  Maon  (cf.  Num.  xxi.  1). 
The  Negeb  of  the  Cherethites  lay  to  the  west  of 
Beersheba  (cf.  I  Sam.  xxx.  14,  16).  The  Negeb  of 
Judah  was  doubtless  a  later  designation,  arising 
after  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
and  is  synonymous  with  the  Negeb  of  Caleb.  Be- 
sides these  tribes  mention  is  also  made  in  the  Old 
Testament  of  the  Negeb  of  the  Amalekites  (Num. 
xiii.  29)  and  of  the  Geshurites  (I  Sam.  xxvii.  8). 
So  long  as  the  Davidic  kings  were  important  rulers, 
the  trade  routes,  especially  those  to  Egypt  and  to 
Elath  on  the  Red  Sea,  were  under  their  protection. 
The  first  of  these  routes  soon  lost  its  importance; 
and  the  second  was  lost  in  the  reign  of  Joram 
(II  Kings  viii.  20),  regained  by  Azariah  (II  Kings 
xiv.  19-22),  and  finally  lost  to  the  Judeans  with 
Elath  and  its  tributary  commerce  in  the  reign  of 
Ahaz  (II  Kings  xvi.  6).  In  the  course  of  the  sev- 
enth century  the  Negeb  seems  to  have  come  pro- 
gressively under  the  sway  of  the  Edomites  and 
other  tribes  from  Arabia.  In  postexilic  writings, 
therefore,  the  Negeb  was  no  longer  regarded  as 
Jewish  (Obadiah  19-20;  cf.  Jer.  xiii.  19).  The 
Hasmonean  dynasty  and  Herod  troubled  them- 
selves little  about  the  Negeb.  The  Romans  were 
the  first,  by  their  roads,  cities,  and  castles,  to  reduce 
this  district  of  Canaan.  Ptolemy  reckoned  the 
Negeb  partly  to  Idumjra  and  partly  to  Arabia 
Petraea,  and  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  the 
Negeb  formed  part  of  Palestina  Tertia  or  Salutaris. 
After  the  Arab  conquest  in  the  seventh  century  and 
particularly  after  the  crusades  the  Roman  struc- 
tures fell  into  decay  and  the  Bedouin  became  the 
lords  of  the  district. 

The  cities  of  the  Negeb  are  given  partly  to  Judah 
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(Josh.  XV.  21-32)  and  partly  to  Simeon  (Josh.  xix. 

2-8).    Among  the  cities  mentioned  as  being  in 

Simeon  was  Beersheba  (Josh.  xix.  2), 

3.  Cities  of  a  noted  shrine  visited   by   Israelites 
Simeonitic  (Amos  v.  5,  viii.  14),  where  werie  a 

Negeb.  tree  planted  by  Abraham  (Gen.  xxi.  33) 
and  an  altar  built  by  Isaac  (Gen. 
XX vi.  65).  The  city  formed  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  land  inhabited  by  the  Israelitic  tribes  (II 
Sam.  xvii.  11).  It  was  noted  for  the  well  from 
which  it  derived  its  name,  said  to  have  been  dug 
by  Abraham  (Gen.  xxi.  30)  or  Isaac  (Gen.  xxvi. 
32-33).  It  was  still  in  the  days  of  Jerome  and 
Eusebius  a  laige  village  eighteen  miles  south  of 
Hebron.  Some  churches  were  seen  there  by  Will- 
iam of  Boldensele  (1332)  and  Ludolph  of  Sudheim 
(1335-41),  although  the  place  was  then  deserted. 
The  locations  of  Moladah  and  Hazar-shual  are  un- 
known. Azem  suggests  Azmon  on  the  southwestern 
boundary  of  Canaan  (Nimi.  xxxiv.  4  sqq.).  Hor- 
mah  is  probably  identical  with  the  place  where  David 
sent  presents  of  Amalekite  booty  (Josh.  xv.  30;  I 
Sam.  XXX.  30).  Ziklag  lay  northwest  or  west  of 
Beersheba  (I  Sam.  xxx.),  perhaps  in  the  Qirbet 
Zu^aili^e,  e.s.e.  of  Gaza.  Beth-marcaboth  (Josh, 
xix.  5),  or  Madmannah  (Josh.  xv.  31),  was  Calebitic 
(I  Chron.  ii.  49).  Shaaraim  (I  Chron.  iv.  31),  or 
Shilhim  (Josh.  xv.  32),  apparently  corresponds  to  a 
place  mentioned  in  an  inscription  of  Thothmes  III. 
between  Tanis  and  Gaza.  Ain  and  Rimmon,  ap- 
parently the  £n-Rimmon  of  Nehemiah  xi.  29,  is 
apparently  the  modem  Umm  al-Ramamin,  nine 
miles  north  of  Beersheba. 

In  the  Negeb  of  Judah,  Kinah  may  be  associated 
with  the  nomadic  Kenites  (I  Sam.  xxx.  29).  Ada- 
dah  is  probably  the  modem  'Ar'ara,  three  hours 
southeast  of  Beersheba.  The  Kedesh  of  Joshua  xv. 
24  may  perhaps  be  the  Eadus  mentioned  by  al- 
Mut^addasi  as  a  day's  journey  southeast  of  Hebron. 
Hazor    is    perhaps    the    modem    al- 

4.  Cities  of  Quderah,  while  Ithnan  may  be  the 
Judaic  Calebite  Ethnan  of  I  Chron.  iv.  7. 
Negeb      Ziph  must  not  be  confused  with  the 

and  the  Calebite  place  of  the  same  name  be- 
Border.  tween  Carmel  and  Juttah  (Josh,  x  v.  55) . 
Telem  is  apparently  the  Telaim  of 
I  Sam.  XV.  4y  and  so  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
Amalekites.  Bealoth  seems  to  have  been  located 
to  the  northeast  of  Kadesh-Bamea.  Kerioth- 
Hezron  (Josh.  xv.  25)  was  a  Calebite  site  and  may 
denote  the  plateau  north  of  the  Wadi  Marrah. 
The  Shema  of  Josh.  xv.  26  appears  to  be  connected 
with  Simeon.  In  the  list  in  Nehemiah  xi.  26  it  is 
represented  by  Jeshua,  which  has  been  identified 
with  5irbat  Sa*weh,  north  of  Tell  al-MiHi.  Tamar, 
which  formed  a  southern  boundary  of  Israel  in  the 
east  (Ezek.  xlvii.  18-19;  xlviii.  28),  was  located 
by  the  OnomasHcon  of  Eusebius  (ed.  Lagarde,  210, 
85)  a  day's  journey  from  Mapsis.  The  Medeba 
mosaic  (see  Medeba)  likewise  locates  Tamar  south 
of  the  Dead  Sea  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  mountain 
east  of  Mapsis,  and  it  is  apparently  identical  with 
the  Tamar  built  by  Solomon  (Hebr.  of  I  Kings  ix. 
18,  A.  v.,  Tadmor)  to  protect  the  southern  trade 
route.  Kadesh-Bamea  (Deut.  i.  19,  46),  lying  on 
the  southern  boundary  of  Israel  (cf.  Num.  xx.  1) 


and  between  Tamar  and  the  brook  of  Egypt  (Ettk, 
xlvii.  19,  xlviii.  28;  cf.  Niun.  xxxiv.  4),  was  east  of 
Gerar  (Gen.  xx.  1)  and  was  long  inhabited  by  Israel- 
itic tribes.  The  site  corresponds  to  the  modem 
'Ain  ^adis.  Its  vicinity  is  cisdled  the  wilderness  of 
Kadesh  (Ps.  xxix.  8)  or  the  wilderness  of  Zin  (Num. 
XX.  1,  22;  Deut.  xxxii.  51).  Here  Moses  brou^t 
water  from  the  rock  by  his  staff,  whence  the  spring 
was  called  '^  the  water  of  strife  "  (Num.  xx.  2  sqq.; 
Deut.  xxxiii.  8).  This  latter  name,  however,  is 
associated  in  Ex.  xvii.  2-7  with  Massah  and  located 
on  Horeb;  and  Massah  seems  originally  to  have 
been  distinct  from  Kadesh,  or  Meribah,  though 
later  identified  with  it.  Kadesh  was  also  the  place 
where  Miriam,  the  sister  of  Moses,  died  and  was 
buried.  The  place  was  called  also  En-mishpat 
(Gen.  xiv.  7),  and  seems  to  have  been  the  scene  of 
a  battle  against  the  Amalekites  (Ex.  xvii.),  and 
possibly  the  occasion  of  the  expedition  of  Saul  de- 
scribed in  I  Sam.  xv. 

The  Negeb  also  included  the  wells  Esek,  Sitnah, 
and  Rehoboth,  dug  by  the  servants  of  Isaac  ((Sen. 
xxvi.  19-22).  The  two  latter  have  been  identified 
with  the  remains  of  an  ancient  city  with  wells  some 
eighteen  miles  southwest  of  Beersheba.  The  term 
Negeb  was  also  often  used  to  connote  the  south  (e.g.. 
Gen.  xiii.  14),  and  in  Daniel  even  denotes  Egypt 
(xL  5  sqq.;  and  possibly  also  in  Isa.  xxx.  6).  See 
Palestine,  II.,  §  2.  (H.  Guthe.) 

Biblioorapht:  The  three  woria  of  moment  are:  RolHiieon, 
Retearche*,  vol.  iii.;  A.  Muail,  Arabia  PetraOt  vol.  ii.,  parti 
1-2,  Vienna,  1907-08;  and  E.  H.  Pahner,  Desert  of  the  Ex- 
odus, vol.  ii.,  ib.  1871.  Consult  further:  G.  Williams,  The 
Holy  City,  i.  463-468,  487  sqq.,  London,  1849;  E.  Wilton, 
The  Neytb  or  "  SouthCovniry  "  of  Scripture,  ib.  1863;  H.  B. 
Tristram,  The  Land  of  lerad,  ib.  1865;  V.  Qu4rin,  Deacrip- 
tion  de  la  Palestine,  part  I.«  JudU,  v<A.  in.,  7  vols.,  Paris, 
1868-80;  H.  C.  Trumbull.  Kadesh  Bamea,  New  York, 
1884;  F.  Buhl,  Geographie  von  PaUtatina,  Freibuis,  1896; 
G.  A.  8mith,  Historical  Oeography  of  the  Holy  Land,  pip.  278 
sqq.,  London,  1897;  H.  Guthe,  PalAsHna,  Bielefeld,  1907; 
DB,  iii.  606-606;  BB,  iii.  3374-«0. 

NEGRO  EDUCATION  AND  EVANGELIZATION. 

I.  Education.  Lackof  Eariy  Missionary 

Early  Status  (§  1).  Effort  (S  2). 

In  the  Northern  Statee  Efforts  for  Negro  Evan- 

(§  2).  gelisation  (§  3). 
In  the  South  (§  3).  Results  (§  4). 
Benevolent  Societies  (§  4)^  2.  StatastioB. 
EkiucationalAcencieB(§6).  3.  Denominational     Evan- 
Results  (i  6).  gelisation. 
II.  Evangelisation.  a.  Methodists. 
1.  General  History.  b.  Baptists. 
Religious    Condition     of 
Early  Slaves  (§1). 

I.  Education:  Negro  slaves  imported  to  America 
were  kept  designedly  in  ignorance.  The  written 
and  unwritten  law  of  the  land  was  that  Negroes 
should  receive  no  instruction.    In  the  North  this 

custom  gradually  was  given  up,  but 
I.  Early  with  the  cotton  gin  in  the  South  it 
Status,      crystallized    into    law.    The    law   of 

Georgia  (1829)  is  typical:  "If  any 
slave,  Negro  or  free  person  of  color,  or  any  white 
person  shall  teach  any  other  slave,  Negro  or  free 
person  of  color  to  read  or  write,  either  written  or 
printed  characters,  the  same  free  person  of  color 
or  slave  shall  be  punished  by  fine  and  whipping,  or 
fine  or  whipping,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court;  and 
if  a  white  person  so  offend,  he,  she,  or  they  shall  be 
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punished  with  a  fine  not  exceeding  %500  and  im- 
pnaonment  in  the  oommoa  jail  at  Uie  discretion  of 
the  court."  Such  laws  were  broken  by  individual 
fdanters  here  and  there  in  the  case  of  favorite  house- 
servants;  but  in  general  they  were  enforced.  In 
the  northem  states  few  actual  prohibitory  laws 
were  enacted,  but  ia  Connecticut,  New  York,  Penn- 
qrlvania,  Ohio,  and  elsewhere,  mob  violence  fre- 
quently arose  against  Negro  schools,  and  in  Connec- 
ticut the  teaching  of  Negroes  was  restricted  in  1833. 
Notwithstanding  this  attitude  Negro  schools  early 
developed.  In  the  North  such  schools  fall  roughly 
under  five  different  periods:  (1)  1704  to  1774,  period 
of  the  pioneers;  (2)  1774  to  1820,  efforts  of  the  free 
Negroes;  (3)  1820  to  1835,  period  of  partial  public 
aid;  (4)  1835  to  1870,  period  of  separate  public 
sehods;  (5)  1870  to  1£^,  period  of  mixed  schools. 
In  the  first  period  fell  the  epoch-making  efforts 
and  far-seeing  sacrifice  of  Elias  Neau  in  New  York 
and  Anthony  Benezet  in  Philadelphia.  One  of  the 
first  Negro  schools  in  the  land,  if  not  the  first,  was 
that  established  in  New  York  by  Elias  Neau  in 
1704.  He  gathered  slaves  and  free 
2.  In  the  Negroes,  to  the  number  of  200,  in 
Horfhem  his  own  house  nightly,  and  kept  the 
States,  school  open  until  his  death  in  1722. 
So,  too,  Anthony  Benezet  and  the 
Quakers  of  Philadelphia  opened  a  Negro  school  in 
1700,  which  has  had  a  continuous  existence  until 
our  day.  After  the  revolution  the  free  Negroes 
were  quickened  to  exertions  in  many  directions, 
especially  in  founding  churches,  beneficial  societies, 
and  schools.  In  Massachusetts  a  Negro  school  was 
formed  at  the  house  of  Prince  Hall,  in  1798,  and  the 
teacher  paid  by  the  Negroes.  In  1807  the  Negroes 
of  the  District  of  Coliunbia,  led  by  Bell,  Franklin, 
and  Liverpool,  three  free  Negroes,  founded  the  first 
Negro  school.  This  school,  supported  by  the  Ne- 
groes, lapsed  for  awhile,  but  was  revived  in  1818, 
and  many  other  schools  were  supported  simultane- 
ously. In  Ohio  the  Negroes  of  Cincinnati  opened 
a  school  of  their  own  about  1820,  and  in  New  York 
the  Negroes  rallied  to  the  support  of  the  Old  Neau 
school.  No  record  is  available  of  the  moneys  thus 
spent  by  Negroes  for  education,  but  at  a  later  period, 
1839,  it  is  instructive  to  know  that  the  Negroes  of 
Qncinnati  alone  were  paying  nearly  a  thousand 
dollars  a  year  ($889.03)  for  their  schools.  The 
energy  and  persistence  of  the  Negroes  led  to  benevo- 
lence and  {partial  state  aid.  At  first  the  State  made 
no  efforts  to  educate  Negroes.  In  1800  the  Negroes 
of  Boston  tried  to  get  the  city  to  adopt  their  school, 
but  it  refused.  About  1806  the  city  was  induced 
to  grant  $200  a  year  to  the  school,  and  the  children 
paid  12}  cents  a  week  as  tuition.  It  was  claimed 
at  the  time  that  technically  the  public  schools  were 
opened  to  Negroes,  but  no  inducements  were  offered 
to  make  them  attend,  and  the  abstract  right  was 
rarely  tested.  In  1812  the  Negro  school  was 
adopted  by  the  city.  A  benevolent  society  con- 
ducted the  Negro  schools  in  New  York  until  1834, 
when  the  city  took  hold.  In  Ohio  the  Negroes 
were  excluded  from  white  schools  in  1828,  and 
practicaliy  no  provision  was  made  for  them  save 
through  benevolence  until  1849.  The  attempt  to 
open  private  schods  for  Negroes  was  frowned  upon 


as  in  the  Prudence  Crandall  case,  and  nearly  all 
higher  institutions,  except  Oberliu,  were  closed  to 
Negroes.  From  about  1835  on  it  became  general  for 
the  northem  states  to  support  wholly  a  separate 
system  of  Negro  schools.  They  were  usually  poorer 
than  those  for  whites,  being  worse  taught,  worse 
equipped,  and  wretchedly  housed.  Beginning  with 
Massachusetts,  in  1855,  these  separate  schools  have 
been  abolished  in  nearly  all  northem  states. 

The  history  of  schools  for  Negroes  in  the  South 
falls  also  in  five  main  epochs:  (1)  the  ante-beUimi 
schools;  (2)  the  army  schools;  (3)  the  schools  of 
the  Freedmen's  Bureau;  (4)  the  missionary  schools; 
and  (5)  the  public  schools. 

Some  few  schools  for  Negroes  existed  here  and 

there  in  the  South  before  the  war.    In  the  District 

of  Columbia,   as  already  mentioned, 

3.  In  the  no  less  than  fifteen  different  schools 
South.  were  conducted  between  1800  and  1861, 
mainly  at  the  expense  of  the  colored 
people.  In  Maryland,  St.  Frances  Academy,  for 
colored  girls,  was  founded  by  the  Roman  Catholics 
in  1829.  In  North  Carolina  there  were  before  1835 
several  schools  maintained  by  the  free  Negroes. 
They  had  usually  white  teachers.  After  1835  the 
few  clandestine  schools  were  taught  by  Negroes. 
In  Charleston,  S.  C,  there  was  a  school  for  Negroes 
opened  in  1744,  which  lasted  some  ten  years.  It 
was  taught  by  a  Negro  and  was  for  free  Negroes 
only,  although  some  slaves  who  hired  their  time 
managed  to  send  their  children  there.  Free  Negroes 
in  Georgia  used  to  send  children  to  Charleston  for 
education.  They  retumed  and  opened  clandestine 
schools  in  Georgia.  In  Savannah  a  French  Negro, 
Julien  Froumontaine,  from  San  Domingo,  conducted 
a  free  Negro  school  openly  from  1819  to  1829,  and 
secretly  for  some  time  after.  Schools  were  stopped 
nearly  everywhere  after  1830,  and  as  slavery  became 
more  and  more  a  commercial  venture  all  attempts 
at  Negro  education  were  given  up.  During  the  war 
the  first  complication  that  confronted  the  armies 
was  the  continual  arrival  of  fugitive  slaves  within 
the  Union  lines.  At  first  the  commands  were  rigid 
against  receiving  them.  "  Hereafter,"  \iTote  Hal- 
leck  early  in  the  war,  "  no  slaves  should  be  allowed 
to  come  within  your  lines  at  all."  Other  generals, 
however,  thought  differently.  Some  argued  that 
confiscating  slaves  would  weisiken  the  South,  others 
were  imbued  with  abolition  sentiment  for  right's 
sake.  Twice  attempts  were  made  to  free  the  slaves 
of  certain  localities  by  proclamation,  ^ut  these  or- 
ders were  countermanded  by  the  president.  Still 
the  fugitives  poured  into  the  lines  and  gradually 
were  used  as  laborers  and  helpers.  Immediately 
teaching  began  and  schools  sprang  up.  Wlien  at 
last  the  emancipation  proclamation  was  issued  and 
Negro  soldiers  called  for,  it  was  necessary  to  pro- 
vide more  systematically  for  Negroes.  Various 
systems  and  experiments  grew  up  here  and  there. 
The  freedmen  were  massed  in  large  numbers  at 
Fortress  Monroe,  Va.,  Washington,  D.  C,  Beaufort, 
and  Port  Royal,  S.  C,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Vicksburg 
and  Corinth,  Miss.,  Columbus,  Ky.,  Cairo,  III.,  and 
elsewhere.  In  such  places  schools  immediately 
sprang  up  under  the  army  officers  and  chaplains. 
The  most  elaborate  system,  perhaps,  was  that  under 
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Greneral  Banks  in  Louisiana.  It  was  established  in 
1863  and  soon  had  a  regular  board  of  education, 
which  laid  and  collected  taxes  and  supported  even- 
tually nearly  100  schools  ^ith  10,000  pupils,  under 
162  teachers.  At  Port  Royal,  S.  C,  were  gathered 
Edward  Lillie  Pierce's  "  ten  thousand  clients." 
Pierce  began  the  organization  of  relief  societies  in 
the  North  and  established  an  economic  system  with 
schools.  Eventually  they  passed  under  the  over- 
sight of  General  Rufus  Saxon,  who  sold  forfeited 
estates,  leased  plantations,  received  the  camp  fol- 
lowers of  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea,  and  en- 
couraged schools.  In  the  West,  General  Grant 
appointed  Colonel  John  Eaton,  afterward  United 
States  Conmiissioner  of  Education,  to  be  superin- 
tendent of  freedmen  in  1862.  He  sought  to  con- 
solidate and  regulate  the  schools  already  established, 
and  succeeded  in  organizing  a  large  system.  The 
Freedmen's  Bureau  was  especially  active  in  the 
establishment  of  schools  for  Negroes.  In  General 
Howard's  first  Freedmen 's  Bureau  report,  he  says: 
'*  Schools  were  taken  in  charge  by  the  Bureau,  and 
in  some  States  carried  on  wholly  in  connection  with 
local  efforts — by  use  of  a  refugees'  and  freedmen 's 
fund  which  had  been  collected  from  various  sources. 
Teachers  came  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
assistant  conunissioners,  and  protection  through 
the  department  commanders  was  given  to  all  en- 
gaged in  the  work." 

The  increase  of  Negro  education,  1866-1870,  is 
thus  reported  by  the  Freedmen 's  Bureau: 


Year 

Schools 

Teachera 

Pupils 

1866    

975 
1,839 
1,831 
2.118 
2,677 

1.405 
2,087 
2,295 
2,445 
3.300 

90.778 

1867    

111,442 

1868    

104.327 

1869    

114,522 

1870    

149,581 

KXPENOrrURKS  FOR  SCHOOLS. 


Year 

Freed- 

men's 

Bureau 

Benevo- 
lent Afwo- 
ciationa 

The 
Freed- 
men 

Total 

1866 

1867.... 
1868.... 
1869... 
1870.... 

$123,655.39 
531,345.48 
965,806.67 
924,182.16 
976,853.29 

$82,200.00 
65,087.01 
700.000.00 
.365,0(K).00 
360,000.00 

$18,500.00 
17,200.00 
360,(K)0.00 
190.000.00 
200,000.00 

$224,359.39 

613.632.49 

2,026,896.67 

1,479,182.16 

1,536,853.29 

Total  . 

$785,700.00 

$5,879,924.00 

The  chief  benevolent  society  was  the  American 
Missionary   Association,    and   next  in   importance 
came  the  various  Freedmen 's  Union  Commissions, 
the  Freedmen 's   Aid  Society  of  the 
4.  Benevolent  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  Bap- 
Societies,     tist  Home  Mission  Society,  and  Board 
of  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Besides  these  the  Episcopalians,  Roman  Catholics, 
and  Friends  did  some  work.     The  American  Mis- 
sionary   Association,    representing    the    Congrega- 
tional Church,  still  maintains  three  colleges  with  high 
schools  attached,  one  theological  school,  twenty-six 
high   and   industrial    schools,    and    seven    graded 
schools;   these  schools  have  about  450  instructors 


and  14,000  students.  The  woik  di  Northern  Bj^>' 
tists  among  Negroes  is  carried  on  by  the  American 
Baptist  Home  Mission  Society.  This  society  in 
the  last  forty  years  has  spent  about  $4,000,000  in 
educational  work,  and  is  spending  now  $140,000 
a  year  in  educational  &nd  mission  work.  It  main- 
tains and  aids  thirty-two  schools,  of  which  thir- 
teen are  high  schools  and  eight  high  schools  with 
additional  college  departments.  In  these  schooU 
there  were,  in  1907,  342  teachers  and  7,746  stu- 
dents; the  value  of  school  property  was  $1,576,450; 
the  students  pay  $42,000  a  year  in  tuition,  and 
Negro  churches  and  individuals  $27,000  a  year. 
The  work  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  for  Negro  edu- 
cation is  carried  on  through  the  Board  of  ICissions 
for  Freedmen,  which  represents  work  begun  as  early 
as  1864.  The  church  property  used  and  owned  by 
the  board  is  worth  $670,000,  besides  $122,000  in- 
vested in  funds.  There  are  the  following  schoob: 
one  college  preparatory  school,  five  girls'  schools, 
thirteen  boarding  schools,  and  ninety-five  graded 
schools;  in  all,  114  schools,  with  13,576  pupils.  The 
patrons  of  the  schools  paid  in  $72,000,  in  addition 
to  $72,229  contributed  by  the  board.  The  work  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  among  Negroes  is 
done  through  the  Freedmen 's  Aid  and  Southern 
Educational  Society  (oi^anized  August,  1866).  This 
society  had,  in  1904-05,  twenty -four  institu- 
tions; including  one  theological  school,  three  medi- 
cal schools,  ten  schools  with  college  and  preparatoiy 
departments,  and  eleven  academies,  with  409  teach- 
ers, 7,924  students,  and  property  valued  at  $1,352,- 
258.  Between  August,  1866,  and  June  30, 1905,  the 
society  had  expended  for  educational  work  in  the 
South,  chiefly  among  Negroes,  but  partially  among 
whites,  $7,800,000.  Students  pay  about  $90,000 
a  year  in  tuition  at  present;  200,000  pupils  have 
been  instructed,  of  whom  3,000  entered  the  ministry, 
12,000  have  become  teachers,  800  have  become  phy- 
sicians, pharmacists,  and  dentists.  Negro  churches 
also  support  schools:  the  African  Methodists  spend 
$70,000  a  year  on  twenty-five  schools  with  3,700 
pupils,  and  have  $500,000  in  school  property. 
The  Colored  Methodists  have  five  schools,  and  the 
Zion  Methodists  nine;  the  latter  collect  $17,000  a 
year  for  their  schools  and  have  $134,950  in  school 
property.  The  Negro  Baptists  have  107  schools, 
chiefly  small  graded  schools,  with  property  valued  at 
$737,377,  and  expenditures  in  1906  amounting  to 
$148,883.50.     They  have  16,664  students  enrolled. 

The  most  prominent  Negro  schools  are  five  col- 
leges, with  preparatory  and  other  departments: 
Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C;  Fisk  Uni- 
versity, Nashville,  Tenn.;  Atlanta  University,  At- 
lanta, Ga.;  Wilberforce  University,  Wilberforce,  O.; 
Virginia  Union  University,  Richmond, 

5.  Educa-   Va.    Eight  high  and  industrial  schools, 
tional       with    higher   work:    Talladega,   Ala.; 

Agencies.  Tuskegee,  Ala.;  Brick,  N.C.;  Lincoln, 
Pa.;  Straight,  La.;  Biddle,  N.  C; 
Hampton,  Va.;  Qaflin,  S.  C.  Three  high  and  in- 
dustrial schools  for  girls:  Spellman,  Ga.;  Scotia, 
N.  C;  Hartshorn,  Va.  Four  professional  schools: 
Howard  University  (medicine,  law,  and  pharmacy). 
Gammon  (theology),  Mehany  (medicine  and  phar- 
macy), and  Shaw  (medicine  and  pharmacy).    Gam- 
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toon.  Brick,  and  Mebairy  are  well  endowed ;  Tuake- 
gee,  Hampton,  Howard,  and  Talladega  have  some 
endowment.     The  rest  have  small  funds. 

Four  qiGcial  funds  for  Negro  education  have  been 
provided;  (1)  The  Peabody  fund  of  12,000,000 
given  in  1867  and  1869.  The  income  of  this  fund 
has  gone  principally  to  the  education  of  the  whites, 
but  a  small  part  has  provided  teachers,  institutes, 
mod  Bchoola  for  N^roes.  (2)  The  John  F.  Siater 
fund  of  «1,000,000  given  m  1882.  The  income  of 
this  food  has  been  given  exclusively  to  Negro  schools 
mud  more  espeeinlly  to  industrial  schools.  (3)  The 
Daniel  Hand  fund  of  $1,500,891.25,  given  to  the 
American  MissioDaiy  Association  in  1SS8  for  edu- 
cating needy  N^ro  students.  (4)  The  Jeanes  fund, 
of  »1,000,000,  was  given  by  Mius  Anna  T.  Jeanes; 
Hm  income  goes  lo  Negro  rural  education,  chiefly 
industrial. 

There  are  the  following  127  private  institutions 
(or  Negroes,  including  certain  state-aided  schools: 
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Besides  the  private  schools  tliero  ia  in  the  South 
«  leparate  N^ro  public-school  system.  The  gov- 
miments  of  the  southern  stales  which  survived  the 
mr  made  few  attempts  to  establish  public-school 
■yatema,  part.icularly  so  far  as  Negroes  were  con- 
cerned. They  especially  feared  idle- 
6.  Results,  ness  and  social  revolution  on  the  part 
of  the  blacks,  and  sought  to  keep  them 
in  serfdom.  Alabama,  for  instance,  declared  "  stub- 
bom  or  refractory  eervanta  "  or  thoee  who  "  loiter 
away  their  time  "  to  be  vagrants,  who  could  be 
hired  out  at  compulsory  service  by  law,  while  all 
Negro  minors,  far  from  being  sent  to  school,  were  to 
be  "  apprenticed,"  preferably  to  their  fathers' 
foimer  "masters  and  mistresses."  The  enfran- 
chisement of  the  Negro  changed  this.  The  so-called 
"  carpet-bag  "  govemmenls,  which  under  the  sway 
of  the  anny  and  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  succeeded 
the  state  governments  at  war  lime,  have  undoubt- 
edly many  sins  to  answer  for.  Supported  by  ig- 
norant and  unlettered  Negroes,  and  led  in  many 
uses  by  unscrupulous  Northerners  and  Southerners, 
they  were  e.Ttnivagant  and  oft*n  ludicrous.  And 
yet,  as  Albion  Winegar  Tourgee  says:  "  they  insti- 
Iflttd  a  public-school  system  in  o  r^on  where 
publie  Bcboola  bad   been  unknown."    There  have 


been  enrolled    in  the  Negro  public  schools  i. 
South  the  following  children; 
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In  1905-06.  55.27  per  cent  of  the  Negroes  five  to 
eighteen  years  of  age  were  enrollud  in  school,  and 
of  these  60,98  per  cent  were  in  daily  attendance. 
There  were  129  public  high  schools  (53  of  these 
being  in  Texas  and  Missouri)  with  891  teachers  and 
45,037  students.  To  these  may  be  added  the  pri- 
vate and  state  schools  (ut  sup.).  Of  these  studenta 
less  than  3,000  are  in  college  courses,  736  were 
studying  theology,  125  law,  liiO  medicine,  106  den- 
tistry, S8  pharmacy,  and  186  nurse  training.  These 
public  tichools,  save  in  the  case  of  a  few  city  systems, 
have  been  paid  for  by  the  Negro  population.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  in  the  yeare  1870-99  the 
Negro  school  systems  of  the  former  slave  states  did 
not  cost  the  white  twtpayers  a  cent,  except  possibly 
in  a  few  city  syatemg, 

Cmlof  Nhio  srhoola,  1S70-O9 .  .tSD.RSS.S71 .  48 
Eati[aiit«>atotAl  dirccL  taxia  puJd  by  N^rooa 

1870-90 125,000,000  00 

IndiiHt  tExn  and  uto  raCa  ab&ir,  o!  eadow- 

monla 45.000.000.00 

AppmxiDulc  total,  1870-90 170,000,000.00 

Of  the  cost  of  their  private  schools  also  the  Ne- 
groes bear  a  large  share.  The  cost  of  seventy-four 
leading  schools  for  the  last  nine  years  has  been  a 
little  under  $12,000,000,  and  the  Negroes  paid  about 
45  per  cent  of  the  total  cost.  Diehard  R.  Wright, 
Jr.,  concludes  "  that  it  is  probably  true  that  the 
Negroes  pay  possibly  a  larger  percentage  of  the  cost 
of  their  schools  than  any  other  group  of  jioor  people 
in  America.  The  Negroes  have  paid  in  direct 
property  and  poll  taxes  more  than  845,000,000 
during  the  past  forty  years.  They  have  contributed 
at  least  115,000,000  to  education  through  their 
churches.  The  Negro  student  possibly  pays  a 
larger  percentage  of  the  running  expenses  of  the 
institutions  which  he  attends  than  any  other 
student  in  the  land  "  {Sflf  Help  in  Na/ro  Education, 
Cheyney,  Pa.,  1909). 

The  result,  of  this  education  on  the  illiteracy  of 
the  Negro  has  been  as  follows;  Negroes  ten  yeara  of 
Qge  and  over,  per  cent  of  illiteracy:  1870,  79.9 
per  cent;  1880,  70  per  cent;  1890,  57.1  per  cent; 
1900,  44.5  per  cent.  At  present  probably  two- 
thirds  of  the  Negro  Americans  can  read  and  write. 
Further  results  can  be  seen  in  the  occupations  of 
Negroes,  the  spread  of  organized  effort,  the  publi- 
cation of  books  and  newspapers,  and  the  apfwarance 
of  men  and  women  of  distinction. 

n.  Evangelization.  1.  General  HlBtory:  Negro 
slaves  arrived  in  America  with  that  strong  tendency 
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to  Nature  worship  and  that  belief  in  witchcraft 
common  to  all  primitive  peoples.  Some  had  more 
or  less  vague  ideas  of  a  supreme  being  and  higher 
religious  ideas,  while  a  few  were  Mohanmiedans, 
and  fewer  Christians.  Some  actual 
l.Beli^otui  priests  were  transported  and  others 
Oondition  assimied  the  functions  of  priests,  and 
of  Early  soon  a  form  of  African  religion  and 
Slaves,  witchcraft  appeared  in  the  West  In- 
dies, which  was  known  as  Obi,  or 
sorcery.  The  French  Creoles  called  it  Vaudois 
("  Waldensian  "),  because  of  the  witchcraft  charged 
against  the  followers  of  Peter  Waldo,  whence  comes 
the  dialect  term  Voodoo  or  Hoodoo.  While  in  its 
origins  the  system  was  undoubtedly  African,  and 
part  of  some  more  or  less  well-defined  religious  sys- 
tem, it  often  degenerated  into  mere  imposture. 
There  were  probably  traces  of  blood  sacrifice  and 
worship  of  the  moon,  but  unfortunately  information 
comes  not  from  serious  students  of  curious  human 
phenomena,  but  rather  from  persons  apparently 
unable  to  understand  why  a  transplanted  heathen 
should  cling  to  heathen  rites.  The  most  obvious  rea- 
son for  the  spread  of  witchcraft  and  persistence  of 
heathen  rites  among  Negro  slaves  was  the  fact  that 
at  first  no  effort  was  made  by  masters  to  offer  them 
anything  better,  due  to  the  wide-spread  idea  that  it 
was  contraiy  to  law  to  hold  Christians  as  slaves,  an 
idea  which  had  become  well  established  by  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  This  did  not  involve  any 
wide-spread  abhorrence  of  forced  labor  from  serfs  or 
apprentices,  and  it  was  linked  with  the  idea  that  the 
enslavement  of  the  heathen  was  meritorious,  since 
it  punished  their  blasphemy  on  the  one  hand  and 
gave  them  a  chance  for  conversion  on  the  other. 
When,  therefore,  the  slave-trade  from  Africa  began 
it  met  only  feeble  opposition  here  and  there.  That 
opposition  was  in  nearly  all  cases  stilled  when  it 
was  stated  that  the  slave-trade  was  a  method  of 
converting  the  heathen  to  Christianitjt  The  cor- 
ollary that  the  conscience  of  Europe  immediately 
drew  was  that  after  conversion  the  Negro  slave  was 
to  become  in  all  essential  respects  like  other  serv- 
ants and  laborers,  bound  to  toil  under  general 
regulations,  but  personally  free  with  recognized 
rights  and  duties.  Most  colonists  believed  that  this 
was  not  only  actually  right,  but  according  to  Eng- 
lish law.  And  while  they  early  began  to  combat 
the  idea  they  continually  doubted  the  legality  of 
their  action  in  English  courts. 

It  was  not  until  1667  that  Virginia  attacked  the 

issue  squarely  and  declared  by  law:    **  Baptisme 

doth  not  alter  the  condition  of  the  per- 

2.  Lack     son  as  to  his  bondage  or  freedom,  in 

of  Early     order  that  diverse  masters  freed  from 

Missionary  this  doubt  may  more  carefully  endeavor 

Effort,     the     propagation     of     Christianity " 

(quoted  from  a  law  passed  in  Virginia 

in   1667;    cf.  Henning,^  Statutes,   vol.    ii.,    p.   260). 

Following  this  Virginia  took  three  further  steps  in 

1670,  1682,  and  1705.     First  she  declared  that  only 

slaves  imported   from  Christian   lands   should   be 

free.     Next  she  excepted   Negroes  and   mulattoes 

from  even  this  restriction  unless  they  were  bom  of 

Christians   and   were   Christians  when  taken  into 

slavery.    Finally  personal  Christianity  in  Africa  or 


actual  freedom  in  a  Christian  country  exempted  a 
Virginia  Negro  slave  from  lifelong  slavery.  This 
changing  attitude  of  Christians  toward  Negroes  was 
reflected  in  John  Locke's  Fundamental  ConsUttUums 
of  South  Carolina  (published  in  B.  R.  Carroll,  Hi^ 
torical  Collections  of  South  Carolina,  vol.  ii..  New 
York,  1836),  one  article  of  which  read:  "  Since  diar- 
ity  obliges  us  to  wish  well  to  the  souls  of  aD  men, 
and  religion  ought  to  alter  nothing  in  any  man's  dvil 
estate  or  right,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  slaves  as  well  as 
others  to  enter  themselves  and  to  be  of  what  church 
and  profession  any  of  them  shall  think  best^  and 
thereof  be  as  fully  members  as  any  freeman.  But 
yet  no  slaves  shall  be  hereby  exempted  from  the 
civil  dominion  his  master  hath  over  him,  but  be  m 
all  things  in  the  same  state  and  condition  he  was  in 
before."  So  much  did  this  please  the  Carolinas  that 
it  was  one  of  the  few  articles  reenacted  in  the  con- 
stitution of  1688.  It  is  clear  from  these  citations 
that  in  the  seventeenth  century  not  only  was  there 
little  missionary  effort  to  convert  Negro  slaves,  but 
'that  there  was,  on  the  contrary,  positive  refusal  to 
let  slaves  be  converted,  and  that  this  refusal  was 
one  incentive  to  explicit  statements  of  the  doctrine 
of  perpetual  slavery  for  Negroes.  The  French  Code 
Noir  of  1685  made  baptism  and  religious  instruction 
of  Negroes  obligatory.  There  was  no  such  legisla- 
tion in  English  colonies.  In  Massachusetts  John 
Elliot  and  Cotton  Mather  both  were  much  con- 
cerned that  "  so  little  care  was  taken  of  their  [the 
Negroes']  precious  and  immortal  souls,"  which 
were  left  to  "  a  destroying  ignorance  merely  for  fear 
of  thereby  losing  the  benefit  of  their  vassalage." 
So  throughout  the  colonies  it  was  reported  in  1678 
that  masters,  ^^  out  of  covetousness,"  refuse  to  allow 
their  slaves  to  be  baptized;  and  in  1700  there  was 
an  earnest  plea  in  Massachusetts  for  religious  in- 
struction of  Negroes  since  it  was  "  notorious  "  that 
masters  discourage  the  "  poor  creatures  "  from  hsip- 
tism.  In  1709  a  Carolina  clergyman  wrote  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  England  that  only  a  few  of  200  or  more 
Negroes  in  his  conmiunity  were  taught  Christian- 
ity, and  they  were  not  allowed  to  be  baptised.  This 
state  of  affairs  led  to  further  laws,  and  the  instruc- 
tions to  some  of  the  royal  governors  contain  a  clause 
ordering  them  to  **  find  out  the  best  means  to  facili- 
tate and  encourage  the  conversion  of  Negroes  and 
Indians  to  the  Christian  religion." 

In  1729  an  appeal  from  several  colonies  was  made 

to  England  on  the  subject  in  order  to  increase  the 

conversion    of   blacks.    The   crown   attorney  and 

solicitor-general   replied   that  baptism  in  no  way 

changed   the  slave's  status.     The  first  oiganised 

effort  to  convert  slaves  was  by  the  So- 

8.  Efforts   ciety  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gos- 

for  Negro        j  j^^  Foreign  Parts.     In  1702  some 

Evansreliza- ^     .  ,  ^i     i.t  » 

tion.        work  was  done  among  the  Negroes  of 

Carolina,  and  in  1704  a  Negro  school 
was  established  in  New  York,  under  Elias  Neau,  a 
French  Protestant.  The  records  of  the  society 
abundantly  establish  the  fact  that  the  greatest 
obstruction  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  Ne- 
groes was  in  the  masters  themselves.  From  1711 
to  1783  thousands  of  sermons  and  leaflets  advo- 
cating the  conversion  of  slaves  were  distributed  in 
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America.  In  1783-84,  soon  after  the  separation  of 
the  colonies  from  the  mother  country,  the  society's 
operations  ceased,  leaving  in  all  the  colonies  forty- 
three  missionarieSy  two  of  whom  were  in  the  SouUi- 
em  states,  one  in  North  Carolina  and  one  in  South 
Carolina.  The  Moravians  or  United  Brethren  were 
the  first  who  formally  attempted  the  establishment 
of  missions  exclusively  to  the  Negroes,  cooperating 
with  the  trustees  under  the  will  of  Dr.  Bray,  who 
left  funds  for  convertinjg  the  slaves  of  Carolina. 
Finally  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Presbyterians 
b^an  efforts  among  the  slaves  more  or  less  spas- 
modically. 

Thus  the  efforts  to  convert  Negroes  in  America 
fall  in  three  main  periods:  The  first  period  was  early 
in  the  eighteenth  century  after  it  was  decided  that 
baptism  did  not  free  slaves.  Results  were  meager, 
and  the  effort  spasmodic.  A  second  period  came 
between  the  Revolutionary  war  and  1S20,  when  the 
"  Cotton  Kingdom  "  came  into  being.  More  was 
accomplished  in  this  period,  though  "  on  the  whole 
but  a  minority  of  the  Negroes,  and  that  a  small  one, 
attended  regularly  the  house  of  God;  and,  taking 
them  as  a  class,  their  religious  instruction  was  ex- 
tensivdy  and  most  seriously  neglected.''  The  third 
period  followed  after  the  depression  of  the  thirties. 
Tills  depression  was  severe,  and  lasted  nearly  twenty 
years.  For  instance,  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of 
South  Carolina  and  Geoigia,  in  1833,  said  of  the 
daves:  "There  are  over  two  millions  of  human 
beings  in  the  condition  of  heathen  and  some  of  them 
in  a  worse  condition.  They  may  justly  be  consid- 
ered the  heathen  of  this  coimtry,  and  will  bear  a 
comparison  with  heathen  in  any  country  in  the 
worid." 

As  the  result  of  such  appeals  a  reaction  set  in 
about  1835,  and  the  Methodists  and  Baptists  espe- 
cially were  active  among  the  slaves.  By  1840  enough 
had  been  done  to  furnish  Negroes  with  their  own 
ministers  and  missionaries  and  to  es- 
tablish mmibers  of  Negro  churches. 
A  minister  in  Mississippi  testified  that  he  had  charge 
of  the  Negroes  of  five  plantations  and  300  slaves; 
another  in  Georgia  visited  eighteen  plantations 
every  two  weeks.  "The  owners  have  built  three 
good  churches  at  their  own  expense,  all  framed; 
290  members  have  been  added,  and  about  400  chil- 
dren are  instructed."  Another  traveling  minister 
declaiesy  in  1841,  that  in  many  places  like  Baltimore, 
Alexandria,  and  Charleston,  the  Negroes  had  laige, 
spacious  churches.  This  religious  activity  among 
Negroes  brought  to  the  front  a  number  of  distin- 
guished Negro  preachers:  Nat  Turner  and  Deiunark 
Vesey,  who  led  insurrections;  Richard  Allen,  who 
founded  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
(see  Methodists,  IV.,  6);  Abraham  Jones,  the 
first  Negro  Protestant  Episcopal  rector;  Harry 
Hosier,  the  companion  of  Bishop  Asbury;  George 
lisle,  the  West  Indian  missionary,  and  Lott  Carey, 
the  African  missionary.  To  these  may  be  added 
the  names  of  Lemuel  Haynes,  who  pastored  white 
New  England  churches;  John  Chavis,  who  taught 
a  fashionable  white  school  in  North  Carolina; 
Heniy  Evans,  a  black  missionary  to  whites  and 
Negroes;  James  Varick,  who  founded  the  Zion 
Methodist  Church;  Jack  of  Virginia,  Ralph  Free- 


4.  Basalts. 


man,  and   Lunsford    Lane, — thirteen     remarkable 
characters. 

The  gradual  increase  of  these  Negro  Christians, 
however,  brought  peculiar  problems.  Clergymen, 
despite  the  law,  were  reproached  for  taking  Negroes 
into  the  church  and  still  allowing  them  to  be  held 
as  slaves.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  not  easy  to 
know  how  to  deal  with  the  black  church-member 
after  he  was  admitted.  He  must  either  be  a  sub- 
ordinate member  of  a  white  church  or  a  member  of 
a  Negro  church  under  the  general  supervision  of 
whites.  As  the  efforts  of  missionaries  slowly  in- 
creased the  niunber  of  converts,  both  these  systems 
were  adopted.  But  the  black  congregations  here 
and  there  soon  aroused  suspicion  and  fear  of  the 
masters,  and  as  early  as  1715  North  Carolina  passed 
an  act  which  declared:  **  That  if  any  master  or 
owner  of  Negroes  or  slaves,  or  any  other  person  or 
persons  whatsoever  on  the  government,  shall  per- 
mit or  suffer  any  Negro  or  Negroes  to  build  on  their, 
or  either  of  their,  lands,  or  any  part  thereof,  any 
house  under  pretense  of  a  meeting-house  upon  ac- 
count of  worship,  or  upon  any  pretense  whatsoever, 
and  shall  not  suppress  and  hinder  them,  he,  she,  or 
they  so  offending,  shall,  for  every  default,  forfeit 
and  pay  fifty  pounds,  one-half  toward  defraying 
the  contingent  chaiges  of  government,  the  other  to 
him  or  them  that  shall  sue  for  the  same.''  This 
made  Negro  members  of  a  white  church  a  neces- 
sity in  this  colony,  and  there  was  the  same  tendency 
in  other  colonies.  It  gradually  became  true,  as 
Brackett  says,  that  *'  any  privileges  of  church  going 
which  slaves  might  enjoy  depended  much,  as  with 
children,  on  the  disposition  of  the  masters."  After 
the  Civil  War  the  Negroes  were  segregated  in  their 
own  churches  in  the  South  and  to  some  extent  in 
the  North. 

2.  StatisticB.  [The  distribution  of  the  Negroes 
in  the  churches  as  given  in  the  appended  tables 
may  receive  some  illumination  and  interest  from 
the  following  facts.  The  first  church  in  the  United 
States  to  receive  Negroes  was  the  Anglican,  the 
baptism  of  a  Negro  child  taking  place  in  Virginia 
in  1624.  There  has  always  been  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  Negro  population  in  fellowship 
with  this  church  and  its  successor,  the  Protestant 
Episcopal.  The  ceremonial  of  the  ser\dce  is  grateful 
to  the  Negro  mind,  and  the  rolls  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  ministry  include  over  150  Negro  preachers 
since  the  first,  Alexander  Crummell,  was  ordained 
in  1839.  The  connection  with  the  Methodist  com- 
munion was  inevitable.  The  strongly  emotional 
element  in  the  Negro  mind  receives  the  appeal  of 
vigorous  Methodist  evangelism  with  special  favor. 
This  relationship  with  the  Methodist  bodies  began 
as  early  as  the  activity  of  Bishop  Thomas  Coke 
(q.v.),  whose  servant,  Harry  Hosier  (d.  1810),  was  a 
noted  colored  minist<^r.  Almost  as  inevitable  was  the 
trend  of  the  Negro  toward  the  Baptist  denomination. 
Here  the  attractive  element  was  the  symbolism  of 
immersion.  The  explanation  given  above  for  the  at- 
traction to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  applies 
with  equal  force  to  the  Roman  Catholic  conmiunion. 
The  next  denominations  in  point  of  strength,  Pres- 
byterians and  Congregationalists,  do  not  enlist  so 
strongly  the  mental  leanings  of  the  race.] 
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CX)LORED  CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  1890-1906. 


DBNOlONATIOlf. 


All   denominationa  oonaistinK   in    whole   or  in  part  of 
colored  organisationa 

Denominations   consistins    wholly  of  colored  organisa- 
tions 

Baptist  bodies: 

Baptists — ^National  Convention 

Colored  Primitive  Baptists  in  America  ^ 

United  American  Freewill  Baptists 

Church  of  God  and  Saints  of  Christ 

Churches  of  the  Living  God: 

Church  of  the  Living  God  (Christian  Workers  for  Friend- 
ship)   

Church  of  the  Living  God  (Apostolic  Church) 

Church  of  CJhrist  in  God 

Evangelistic  associations: 

Voluntary  Missionary  Society  of  America 

Free  Christian  Zion  Church  of  Christ 

Methodist  bodies: 

Union  American  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Churoi 

African  Union  Methodist  Protestant  Church 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church I 

Ck)ngregational  Methodist 

Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

R4eformed  Zion  Union  Apostolic  Church 

Reformed  Methodist  Umon  Episcopal  Church 

Evangelist  Missionary  Church 

Presbyterian  bodies: 

Colored  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church 


NiTlfBBR  OF 
COLOBKD  Ob- 

oanhatxons. 


1906 

1890 

36,770 

23,462 

31.393 

19,158 

18,534 

797 

251 

48 

12,533 
323 

44 

15 
9 

3 
15 

77 
6,647 

69 
2,204 


Denominations  consisting  in  part  of  colored  organisa- 
tions  

Adventist  bodies: 

Advent  (]!hristian  Church 

Seventh-day  Adventist  Denomination 

Baptist  bodies: 

Baptists — Northern  (Convention 

Baptists — Southern  Convention 

Free  Baptists 

Primitive  Baptists  • 

Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit  Predestinarian  Baptists 

Christians  (Christian  Connection) 

Churches  of  God  in  North  America,  General  Eldership  of  the 

Ck)n^pregationalists 

Disciples  or  Christians : 

Disciples  of  Christ 

C!hurches  of  Christ 

Independent  churches 

Lutheran  bodies: 

United  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Churdi  in 
the  South 

General  0>uncil  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  C!hurch  in 
North  America 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Synodical  Conference  of  America. . . 
Methodist  bodies: 

Methodist  Episcopal  C!hurch 

Methodist  Protestant  Church 

Wesleyan  Methodist  O>nnection  of  America 

Independent  Methodists 

Moravian  bodies: 

Moravian  C!hurch  (Unitas  Fratrum) 

Presbyterian  bodies: 

Presbyterian  C!hurch  in  the  United  States  of  America  .... 

Cumberland  Presbyterian  C!hurch 

Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 

A8.sociate  Reformed  Synod  of  the  South 

Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  (^urch  of  North 

America 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church 

Reformed  bodies: 

Reformed  Church  in  America 

Reformed  Episcopal  CJhurch 

Roman  Catholic  Church 

United  Brethren  bodies: 

Church  of  the  United  Brethren  in  CThrist 


2.381 
45 
58 


196 


5,377 


2 
29 

108 


197 
4 


92 

15 

156 

129 
41 
12 


1 
6 

3,750 
64 
22 


417 

1 

44 

1 


42 
2,481 

40 

1,704 

9 

1,759 

32 


11 
224 

4.304 


406 

7 
5 


15 
63 


85 


277 


2.984 
54 


233 

45 


198 

2 
38 
36 

10 


1 
49 


37 
31 


NUMBBR    OF  Ck>M- 

ICUNICANTS  OB  MeM- 

BBBB    RbPOBTBD. 


1906 


3,685,097 


3,207,307 


2.261,607 

35.076 

14,489 

1.823 


2.676 
752 
848 

425 
1.835 

4,347 
494.777 

5.592 
184.542 


172,996 
3.059 
4.397 


18.066 


477,790 


72 
562 

32,639 

16,876 
102 


7,545 

329 

11.960 

9.705 

1.528 

490 


15 
224 

308.551 
2.612 
1,258 


351 

27,799 

50 

1,183 

18 


19.098 

59 

2,252 

38,235 

277 


1890 


2.673.977 


2.321.313 


1.348.989 
18.162 


2.279 
452.725 

3.415 

349.788 

319 

129,383 

2,346 


951 
12,956 

352.664 


35,221 
651 
271 


265 
4.989 


6.908 
[    18.578 


94 


211 

246.249 
3.183 


222 


14.961 
'  i.568 


76 
2.977 


Valub  of  Chubch 
Pbopbbtt  Rbpobtbo. 


1906 


$56,636,159 


44.673.049 


24.437.272 

296.539 

79.278 

6,000 


23.175 

25.700 

9.700 

2.400 
5.975 

170,150 
11.303.489 
183.697 
4.833.207 


3.017.849 
37.875 
36.965 


203.778 


11.963.110 


3.800 
6.474 

1.561.326 


186.130 
2.300 


69.505 

5.500 

459.497 

170.265 

14.950 

2.760 


5.000 
10.000 

6.104.379 
62.651 
21,000 


8,000 

752,387 

1.000 

32.850 

200 


1.723 
14.517 


1.773.279 


1890 


S26.626.448 


20.525.141 


9.038.549 
135.427 


187.600 

6.468.280 

54.440 

2.714.128 

525 

1.713,366 

15.000 


2.000 
195.826 


6.101.307 


1.087.518 

3.875 

13.300 


930 
23.500 


246.125 
[       176.795 


1,750 


13.400 

3,630.093 
35.445 


4,675 


391.650 
*  '22.266 


1.500 
192.750 


28.287 
678.480 

3.100 


18.401 
237.400 


1  The  organizations  shown  for  this  denomination  in  1890  were  returned  at  that  census  as  belonging  to  the  Primitive  Bap- 
tist  denomination. 

*  The  colored  organizations  returned  for  this  denomination  in  1890  are  included  in  the  present  report  as  bdonging  to 
the  Colored  Primitive  Baptists  in  America. 
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COLORED  CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES,   1906. 


ofSiored 

''-F^;.^?- 

""JC 

BKTl!^" 

«TiTB   OB   TIKHITOBT. 

3v 

ToUl 
Re- 

°'5B- 

Vslua 

of  0^"- 
IUpo'i"ng. 

Amount 

CootiiwalalUDiladSUitei! 

38.770 

36.583 

3,683.097 

34.660 

156.636.159 

0.003 

•8.005.905 

1,026 

1.021 

134.711 

KOI 

8.363.962 

558 

1 

I 

20 

1 

3.000 

1 

isiso 

9.402 
30,432 

K! 

1,741.4B1 

4 

23 

14.448 

646.425 

JS 

1.230.335 
3.494,205 

2i.7ru:a2i 

23 
3,584 

824 

■•n 

2.813 
2. SOD 
4:834 

2:023 

620 

i 

i:634 

7i:7B7 

l4B4fi 
2S3.707 

ios:e78 

166:356 

1 

1.874 

2.610 
2.t«»8 
4.608 

310.832 
1.B7B.408 

3:.562:D30 
490946 
3.238,735 
3.380. 22S 
5.125.207 
1.638.398 
8:824:226 

1 

511 

a«a 

1.182 

203 

10 
AGS 

367 

4a 
11 

651 

50.07* 

1 
J 

596:825 
1,040. 14S 
187.050 
26.850 
74.300 

105 
5 

'2 

■.ji 

„.i 

1.634:0SS 

17.32 

3.900 
19363:bOS 

4,038 

B 

3.877 
2:064 
3.017 

1« 

3:^63 

3.03,^ 

si 

SG.91R 

Hi 

8,484 

3:474 
3,741 
2032 
1992 
843 
2.333 

1,345.538 

IBs 
■i|f 

364 
700 

417 
140 

^».p:v;:::::::::::::::::: 

l«t 

f^r 

6 

0 

135 

6 

11,850 

4 

432 

26 

1 

1 
I 

IE 

24 

10.000 

ri 

4:000 

17 

.3 

^ 

57.000 

J 

■  Okkbom*  and  Indiui  Territory  oombioed. 


S.  DenomliiJttlaiialBvajiKelixBtioii:  Evangeliia. 
lion  of  Negroes  through  the  various  eecta  may  be 
art  forth  as  followa: 

a.  Xethodista:  The  history  of  the  Negro  in  t 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  la  of  far-reaching  i 
terest  in  any  study  of  the  relation  of  the  white  and 
black  races  io  the  United  Sutas.  This  is  the 
church  with  a  centralized  episcopal  government 
nbieh  has  a  large  Enembership,  and  the  efforts  to 
■djust  the  races  in  this  organization  throw  light  c 
the  problem  in  the  whole  country. 

There  were  in  1790,  11,682  Negro  members  ot 


this  church;  in  1800,  246,249  Negro  members,  and 
in  1906,  327,000.  The  color  question  in  the  church 
crapped  out  very  early.  In  1800  colored  deacons 
were  allowed;  in  1844  the  church  split  on  the  sla- 
very question  and  many  Negro  congregations  in 
border  states  were  left  without  pastors.  They  asked 
for  colored  ministers  and  conferences,  and  the 
colored  ministers  were  authorized  and  a  colored 
annua]  conference  was  established  in  1852.  In  1856 
and  1866  two  Negro  bishops  were  sent  to  Africa. 
In  1864  colored  annual  conferences  were  recognised 
and  raised  to  full  powen,  and  N^ro  bishops  sat  aa 
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delegates  iii  the  general  conference  of  18(i8.  From 
1872  to  the  present  there  has  l)een  an  uii- 
granted  demand  for  a  Negro  bishop,  bul  Negro 
general  officers  have  been  elected  and  u  third 
N<^ro  bishop  to  Africa.  From  Uiis  church  there 
have  been  two  HCcesHions  on  account  of  color  dis- 


Atrican  Methodiat  Episcopal  Church  (see  Meth- 
odists, IV.,  6);  (!trtain  Negroes  seceded  from  the 
Methodist  Cliurch  in  Philadelphia  in  1787  Bn<l 
eventually  formed  Llie  church  which  has  grown  as 
follows: 


Mloiaten 

?i 

iE 

rao,33i 

404. 7T7 

i 

!S! 

19M 

0.1  KM  (?) 

It  had  in  |{K]3,  nine  unci  a  half  million  dollars' 
worth  of  properly  and  thirteen  bishops.  It  rai^s 
»1,000,000  a  year. 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church  (see 
Methodists,  IV.,  7):  A  second  secession  from  the 
Methodists  took  phice  in  New  York  in  1796.  The 
growth  of  the  Zion  Methodists  has  been  us  follows: 


1  Minulen 

Hnmbflm 

agi::;:::::::::::::::::::::  ■  ™- 

,JS 

1B4.642 

The  Colored  Methodist  Epis=op;i!  Church  (see 
Mbthocihts,  IV.,  8):  This  church,  consialing  of 
Negro  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
Soutli,  set  aiiide  in  IiS60,  has  grown  us  follows: 


., 

„.„» 

Members 

IE 

ai5 

.ggs 

Its  property  was  reported  in  1906  as  31,715,560. 

b.  Baptlata  (see  Baptists,  II.,  3,  {  10):  Most  of 
the  early  colored  Baptist  churches  were  identified 
with  white  churches,  and  in  churches  of  mixed 
membership  the  whiles  were  often  in  the  minority. 
In  the  mixed  churches  of  this  period,  the  colored 
members  had  no  voice  in  ufTaira  except  in  the  recep- 
tion and  discipline  of  members  of  their  own  race. 
After  the  emancipation  of  slnves,  the  Negro  Bap- 
tists of  the  Southern  States  very  generally  separated 
from  the  w*hite  churches,  aud  organized  churches 


n™„^ 

Mtmba, 

l.» 

M 

i«!oso 

S.MO 

9.583 

1K),000 

ooa  

2JI  .  :2 

Between  1890  and  1906  the  value  of  property  in- 
creased from  (9,173,176  to  124,733,811. 

The  growth  of  tlie  other  denominations  can  be 
seen  in  the  tables  given  above.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lics, whose  efforts  were  checked  a  while  by  the  racial 
question,  have  been  making  especial  effort  in  the 
last  two  decades  and  have  doubled  tlieir  member- 
ship in  sixteen  years.  The  Episcopalians  show  a 
large  increase  duo  to  recently  renewed  efforts,  whila 
the  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists  have 
grown  more  slowly.  W.  E.  B.  DuBois. 

BiBUooRAraT:  Veni  Sieg,  Tki  Nvro  Prablm.  A  BMiof 
rapliu.  Uadinn,  Wia..  1900:  C.  C.  Joan,  Ri^ioioat  /lulrw- 
lun  of  lilt  Nrgroti  ofUie  L'niUd  Slairt,  Suvaanah,  1S42;  L 
G.  Penn  and  J.  W.  E.  BDwon,  Tht  Urtittd  Nrora.  Atluta, 
1903;  AUanla  Vnirtrnlii  PuUiOUiani.  Nog.  B.  8.  13.  AV 
luita.  1902  sqq.;  W.  B.  Puka.  Pauibilitia  of  Vw  Nttra, 
Atliuitu,  1904;  M.  A.  Amea.  Fnnn  a  Nrm  Eneiand  fFinnm't 
Diary  in  Dixit  in  ISes.  Spmufielil.  Man..  1006;  H.  P. 
Ejutmui.  Tht  Nmn>,  Ai'i  OruVn,  Hialom  and  tlalxnti, 
Bosinn,  19(16;  J,  H.  Jaqkwn.  Hi*,  a!  Kdumiian  fron  l*t 
OriAit  U  Iht  PrrMtnl  Timt.  2d  ed..  Colorado.  IWIC:  S.  N. 
Vos,  The  ProBTttief  tilt  Negro  Ract,  lUleigh,  K.C.,  19061 
R.  E.  Dennett,  At  Hit  Bnck  «!  On  BXaek  Man',  Mind. 
Naw  York,  1907;  J.  A.  Pri«.  Th*  Nton:  Piut,  PrttaU 
□nd  Fiifurc  WuhinglAn.  IU07-.  B.  T.  Wuhinittm  ud 
W.  E.  B.  Dn  Bois,  Nturo  in  Iht  Saiilli.  Fbilmtdphis.  1907; 
J.  Dowd,  The  Nram  Raeit.  A  KinolaBirai  Sludv,  vol.  i.. 
New  Yurli,  ISOT;  A.  H.  Stsne.  Sludia  in  Ut  Amcrion 
RaCB  Pnbltm.  ib.  I90S:  B.  T.  Wuhinstoa,  Tht  SIcrv  ef 
1A>  Nearti;  tie  Rite  of  the  Race  from  Slaorry,  2  vola..  lb,, 
1009;  W.  Archf-r.  Thnnmh  Afro-America.  An  £>wtM 
Rtading  of  Vit  Ract  Froblem,  Laodon,  1910. 

NEHEMIAH. 

Hin  linciws  (I  1>. 

Ilia  (:ciiDinl«iuti  nod  Its  PurpoK  (}  2). 
cmnl  Oppwiitu 


HiB  A 


>dChan 


;i-  (1  * 


Postrcjtilic  Jewish  patriot  and  governor.  Ac- 
cording to  Neh.  viii.  9,  xii.  26,  he  bore  the  titles  of 
tirahaiha  and  pebah  (governor),  the  first  of  which  is 
probably  a  Persian  title  given  to  royal  commission- 
era,  and  the  second  is  in  origin  Babylonian.  The 
inference  of  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  translators  from 
the  title  tirshatha  and  from  Neh.  x.  9  that  Haculi^h 
and  hia  son  were  priests  is  unfounded,  the  worda 
"  these  were  the  priests  "  (verse  8)  not  referring  to 
the  opening  verse,  and  quit«  opposed  to  such  an 
oflicc  is  tlie  passage  Neh.  vi.  11.  More 
I.  His       probable  is  the  very  early  and  persist- 

Lineage.  cnt  tradition  that  Nebemiah  was  of  the 
family  of  David.  This  is  supported  by 
the  fact  that  he  calls  Jerusalem  "  the  place  of  my 
fathers'  sepulcbera  "  (ii.  3,  H)  and  agrees  with  Iho 
known  likinj;  of  Persian  kings  to  have  about  them 
the  descendant.^  of  royal  families  (Dan.  i.  3).  Ac- 
cordant also  with  this  supposition  is  the  confession 
in  i.  6-7. 
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Nesrro  Eyanffellsation 
Nenemiah 


It  was  in  the  month  Chisleu  of  the  twentieth  year 
of  Artaxeixes  I.  Longimanus  (445  B.C.)  that 
Nehemiah  first  heard  directly  from  Jerusalem  of  the 
pitiful  condition  at  the  capital,  of  the  breaches  in  the 
wall,  and  the  burning  of  the  gates.  The  sadness  in- 
duced by  these  tidings  manifested  itself  in  his  coun- 
tenance and  came  to  the  notice  of  the  king  as  he 
exercised  his  office  of  cupbearer.  The  latter  asked 
for  an  explanation,  which  brought  to  the  king's  ear 
the  cause  of  Nehemiah's  sorrow,  and  gave  to  the  latter 
opportunity  to  ask  to  be  sent  home  with  the  com- 
mission to  build  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  ii.  5). 
That  the  mission  was  an  extraordinary  one  is  shown 
by  the  appointment  of  a  definite  time  for  his  re- 
turn (iL  6),  and  the  circumstances  of  his  return  to 
the  king  twelve  years  later  imply  that  during  that 
time  the  king  appointed  him  to  the  permanent  office 
of  governor.  Furnished  with  a  letter  of  safe-con- 
duet  to  the  governors  of  the  region  beyond  the 
Euphrates  and  with  orders  to  take  from 
2.  His  the  king's  forest  the  necessary  mate- 
Commission  rials  for  repair  of  the  gates  and  walls, 

and  Its      and  provided  with  orders  that  an  offi- 

Porpooe.  cial  residence  be  furnished  him,  and 
also  with  an  official  escort,  he  arrived 
at  Jerusalem  (Neh.  ii.  7-12).  After  three  days'  res- 
idence, he  made  a  visit  by  night  to  the  wall  and 
gates  of  the  city  and  observed  the  conditions.  He 
then  made  an  appeal  to  the  national  pride  of  the 
Jews  and  succeeded  in  stirring  them  up  to  the  work 
of  reconstruction,  showing  them  the  authority  which 
he  had  from  the  king  to  accomplish  the  work.  The 
zcxd,  cleverness,  and  energy  of  the  man  are  suffi- 
ciently revealed  by  the  account  of  the  work  and  by 
the  shortness  of  the  time  in  which  Jerusalem  became 
again  a  fortified  city.  The  work  of  construction 
was  done  by  the  community  under  the  leadership 
of  the  principal  people,  associations,  and  gilds  within 
fifty-two  days.  The  result  was  intense  disappoint- 
ment to  the  enemies  of  the  Jews  (Neh.  vi.  15),  and 
great  thankfulness  on  the  part  of  Nehemiah  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  plan  and  for  the  triiunph 
over  hindrances  both  external  and  internal. 

Nehemiah  was  aware  from  the  first  that  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  purpose  would  go  contrary  to 
the  political  plans  of  the  enemies  of  his  people. 
These  at  first  charged  the  Jews  with  harboring  re- 
bellious intentions  (ii.  20),  went  on  to  the  use  of 
insult  and  mockery  (iv.  1-3),  and  finally  prepared 
for  actual  hostilities,  a  plan  foiled  by  the  military 
readiness  and  foresightedness  of  Nehemiah.    They 
went  on  to  treacherous  attempts  to  lure  Nehemiah 
outside  the  walls  that  they  might  seize  him,  and  at- 
tempted to  compromise  him  by  inducing  him  to  in- 
vade as  for  personal  security  the  tem- 
j.  External  pie  area  (vi.  2  sqq.,  10).     Especially 
and         noteworthy  among  the  active  enemies 

Internal  were  three  men,  Sanballat,  Tobiah,  and 
Oppo6ttk>n.  Geshem.  Geshem  doubtless  had  at 
heart  the  interests  of  the  settlers  in  the 
south  and  southwest  of  Judea;  Tobiah  was  related 
to  some  of  the  first  families  of  the  land  and  had 
a  strong  following  among  them;  while  Sanballat 
(called  "the  Horonite,"  ii.  10,  19)  enjoyed  the 
authority  and  prestige  of  the  position  of  priest  at 
Somflrin   a  position  which  possibly  was  a  conse- 


quence of  the  event  narrated  in  II  Kings  xvii.  28. 
The  internal  hindrances  Nehemiah  had  to  combat 
were  despondency  arising  from  the  nature  of  the 
work,  the  rumors  of  attacks  in  force  by  the  neigh- 
boring people  (iv.  10,  12),  and  the  hard  economic 
conditions  of  the  country  (v.  1-8).  The  first  obstacle 
was  overcome  by  Nehemiah's  encoiu'agement  and 
leadership  and  example,  the  last  by  inducing  the  vol- 
untary release  by  creditors  of  the  conditions  which 
made  life  so  hard  for  the  poor.  Besides  the  fore- 
going hindrances  is  to  be  mentioned  the  fact  that 
while  part  of  the  people  were  tractable,  another  part 
wished  to  maintain  their  relations  with  the  foes 
on  the  outside,  and  assisted  in  the  carrying  out  of 
plots  against  the  leader  (vi.  9-14,  17-19),  even  to 
the  procuring  of  false  prophecy. 

When  the  honor  of  the  city  was  restored  by  the 
completion  of  the  walls,  Nehemiah  turned  to  the 
maintenance  of  that  position.  The  city  was  half 
depopulated,  and  that  condition  had  to  be  altered, 
but  in  accordance  ^ith  legal  and  moral  rights.  To 
that  end  a  search  of  the  records  and  a  census  were 
ordered  (vii.  4-5).  The  latter  process  was  a  lengthy 
one,  and  it  is  possible  that  to  carry  this  through 
Nehemiah  sought  the  office  of  governor.  The  former 
was  accomplished  by  the  casting  of  lots  and  the 
bringing  of  one  out  of  ten  to  dwell  in 
4.  His  the  city  (xi.  1-2),  the  "  princes  of  the 
Achieve-  people "  taking  up  their  residence 
ments  and  there.  The  narrative  of  events  is  some- 
Character,  what  confused  under  the  editing  which 
the  memoirs  of  Nehemiah  have  under- 
gone. It  is  not  improbable  that  the  great  feast  de- 
tailed in  chaps,  viii.-x.  took  place  in  the  year  444 
B.C.,  while  the  consecration  of  the  wall  fell  in  the 
year  430  B.C.,  after  the  return  of  the  governor  from 
the  king.  Other  accomplishments  were  the  purify- 
ing of  the  temple  by  the  exclusion  of  those  unlaw- 
fully domiciled  therein  (xiii.  4-9,  28),  provision  was 
made  for  the  orderly  conduct  and  maintenance  of  the 
public  service,  and  enforcement  of  the  law  against 
intermarriage  with  the  heathen  (xiii.  10,  23).  The 
accomplishments  of  Nehemiah  which  are  worthy  of 
note  then  are  the  awakening  of  the  sense  of  nar 
tional  honor  and  of  regard  for  the  law,  and  the  re- 
establishment  of  Jerusalem  as  the  capital  of  the 
country  and  the  rallying-point  of  the  community. 
While  Ezra  brought  together  the  Jewish  commu- 
nities of  the  diaspora  and  the  homeland  under  the 
dominion  of  the  law,  Nehemiah  brought  about  "  the 
national-political  organization  as  the  amphictyony 
of  the  holy  state.''  His  character  appears  as  that  of 
a  man  with  a  lively  sense  of  honor  and  distinction. 
He  was  true  to  his  family,  to  the  God  of  Israel,  and 
to  his  duty  to  his  people.  He  used  his  high  rank, 
his  official  position,  and  his  powers  in  the  service  he 
had  undertaken,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  pre- 
serve the  glory  of  God  and  to  further  the  welfare 
of  his  nation.  He  permitted  no  opposition  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  this  service,  and  employed  his  own 
means  i^ith  great  liberality.  His  first  concern  was 
to  keep  a  good  conscience  toward  God,  and  the 
memoirs  which  he  left  are  a  testimony  to  the  hon- 
esty of  his  purposes  and  the  diligence  and  discretion 
with  which  he  carried  them  out.  II  Mace.  ii.  13 
attributes  to  Nehemiah  also  the  creation  of  a  libraiy 
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■nd  collection  of  hiaUiricai  archivea  and  sacred 
books,  and  by  tradition  the  formation  of  the  third 
part  of  the  canon  is  practically  traced  to  him. 

(A,  Klostehmann,) 

Bibuourafiit:   Consutt,  beniila  tbe  literature  under  EtEU 

AND  Nehehiah,  Boom  of,  F.  RioHlnr.  iu  BMirhe  Ztii- 

acAK/1.  !  (IWH).  Z32-24fi,  ii  (]0(I4>,  lS-271   DB.  iii.  507- 

610:  Bfl,  iu.  3380-S7;  JE,  ii.  208-211;  Vijounim,  flit- 

REIL,  CHARLES:  Churrh  of  England;  b.  in 
London  Muy  14,  1841.  He  graduated  from  Trinity 
Hal!,  Cambridge  {B.A.,  1862;  M.A.,  186(1);  ho  ivas 
ordained  deacon  IS65,  and  prieat  1806;  became 
curate  of  Bradford  Abbaa,  near  Sherborne,  Dorset, 
1885;  vicar  of  St.  Paul's,  Bethnal  Green,  1806;  in- 
cumbent of  St.  Matthias,  Poplar,  London,  1875; 
»nd  vicur  of  St.  Mary's,  Stamford  Brook,  London, 
1899.  He  waa  called  to  the  bar  (Inner  Temple)  in 
1884;  and  has  been  joint  editor  of  the  Clergyman's 
MagadrK,  London,  1876  sqq.  He  is  the  author  of 
the  volume  on  Romans,  in  the  Expositor's  Com- 
mentary (London,  1877);  the  volumes  on  Genesis, 
the  Gospels,  and  Acts,  in  the  Teacher's  Catechimng 
Bible  (1893-04);  The  FaUacy  of  Stwramental  Con- 
fession; DisaniTses  Delivered  at  St.  MaUkias,  Pop- 
lar (ItW);  and  contributed  the  volume  on  the  Paul- 
ine epistles  to  The  Biblical  Elucidator  (1896).  He 
edited  John  Todd'a  Indez  Rerum  (London,  1881); 
with  H.  D.  M.  Spence  and  J.  S.  ExeU  he  edited 
Thirty  Thousand  Thoughts  ([1883]  sqq.);  and,  with 
C.  H,  H.  Wright,  A  Proleslant  Dictionary  (IWM). 

RBLLES,  SAMUEL  SOBIESEI:  Methodiet  edu- 
cator; b.  at  Mount  Pleasant,  near  Brantford, 
Canada,  Oct.  17,  182,1;  d.  atCobourg,  Canada,  Oct. 
17,  1887.  He  received  hia  education  at  Lewiston 
Academy,  N.  Y.,  Genesee  Wesley  an  Seminary, 
N.  Y.,  Victoria  College,  Cobourg,  Canada,  and  Wes- 
leyan  UniverBity,  Conn.  (B.A.,  1846);  after  teach- 
ing for  a  year  he  entered  the  ministry,  serving  as 
pastor  at  Port  Hope,  Toronto,  and  at  London,  Can- 
ada; in  1850  he  tiecnmo  president  of  Victoria  Col- 
lege, and  held  the  position  till  his  death.  See  Meth- 
odists, IV.,  10,  S  3. 

HELSOB,  CLEVELAUD  KIHLOCH:  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop  of  Georgia;  b.  at  Greenwood,  near 
Cobham  Station,  Va.,  May  23,  1852.  He  waa 
educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Amiapolis,  Md. 
(B.A.,  1872)  and  attended  lectures  at  the  Berkeley 
Divinity  School,  Middletown,  Conn.,  from  which, 
however,  he  was  not  graduated.  He  was  ordered 
deacon  in  1876  and  ordained  priest  in  the  following 
year,  after  which  iie  was  rector  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist's, Germantown,  Pa.,  from  1876  to  1883,  and  of 
the  Chwrch  of  the  Nativity,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
from  1882  to  1802,  when  he  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  Georgia. 

Bliii.to(in*rHT:  W.  S.  Pcrty,  Tht  Epiicojialt  in  America,  p. 
337,  New  York,  IB05, 

HELSOM,  DAVID:  Presbyterian;  b,  near  Jones- 
borough,  Tenn.,  Sept.  24,  1793;  d.  at  Oakland,  111., 
Oct.  17,  1844.  He  was  graduated  at  Washington 
College,  Virginia,  in  1810.  He  practised  medicine, 
imbibed  infidel  opinions,  but  was  converted,  and 
licensed  to  preach  in  1825.  After  five  years'  service 
in  Teoneasee  and  Kentucl^,  he  eatabliahed  Marion 


College  in  Mismuri,  and  was  its  first  president, 
holding  lite  position  for  six  years;  but  hia  aboli- 
tionist vien's  at  lost  forced  his  departure,  and  in 
1838  he  opened  at  Oakland,  111.,  a  training-acbool, 
partictdarly  for  missionaries.  He  wrote  Cause  and 
Cure  of  Infidelity  {New  York,  1836),  often  reprinted 
and  edited,  while  it  exists  in  translation  in  French, 
German,  and  Spanish. 

HELSOS,  HESSY  ADDBOIT:    Presbyterian;  b. 

at  Amherst,  Mass.,  Oct.  31,  1820;  d.  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  Dec.  31,  1906.  He  was  educated  at  Hamilton 
College,  Clinton.  N.  Y.  (A.B,.  1840),  after  which  be 
taught  at  Eaton,  N.  Y.,  and  Homer,  N.  Y.,  tmtil 
1843,  when  he  entered  Auburn  Theological  Semi- 
nary, from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1&46.  He 
was  then  pastor  at  tlie  FirBt  Presbyterian  Church, 
Auburn,  N.  Y.  (1846-56),  and  at  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (1856-68),  professor  of 
systematic  and  pastoral  theology  at  Lane  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  Cincinnati  (1868-74),  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.  (1874- 
1885),  and  acting  pastor  at  Independence,  Mo. 
(1885-86).  From  1886  until  his  retirement  from 
active  life  in  1897  he  was  editor  of  The  ChurcA  at 
//oinearuf.lbroaif  (Philadelphia).  He  was  a  member 
of  the  joint  comnutl«e  of  thirty  appointed  by  the 
general  assemblies  of  the  northern  and  southern 
branches  of  his  denomination  in  18G8  to  effect  their 
reunion,  and  in  theology  "  accepted  tbe  standards 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  but  would  much  prefer 
a  fair  statement  of  the  consensus  in  doctrine  of  all 
tbe  churches  which  acknowledge  each  other  as 
evangelicals,  eliminating  all  the  dogmas  which  dis- 
tinguish them  from  each  other."  Hia  works  in- 
clude: Seeing  Jesus  (Philadelphia,  1869);  Sin  and 
Sab-alion  (New  York,  1881);  and  Home  Whimpers 
(PbUadelphia,  1885). 

HELSOH,  RICHARD  HEHHy:  Protaatant  Epis- 
copal bishop  coadjutor  ot  Albany,  N.  Y.;  b.  in 
New  York  ITity  Nov.  10,  1859.  He  was  educated 
at  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.  (A.B.,  1880), 
lie  University  of  Leipsic  (1880-81),  and  Berkeley 
Divinity  School,  Middletown,  Conn.,  from  which 
be  waa  graduated  in  1883,  After  being  curate  of 
St.  John's,  Stamford,  Conn.  (1883-84),  he  was 
rector  successively  of  Grace  Church,  Waterville, 
N.  Y.  (1884-87),  Christ  Church,  Norwich,  Conn. 
(1887-97),  and  St.  Peter's,  Philadelphia.  Pa.  (1807- 
1904).  In  1904  he  waa  consecrated  bishop  coad- 
jutor of  Albany,  N.  Y. 


■mI'ei-UB,  OF  EMESA:  Bishop  ot 
Emesa  in  Phenicia  in  the  fourth  century.  Of  hit 
life  nothing  whatsoever  is  known,  nor  was  his  work, 
generally  known  as  "  On  the  Nature  of  Man  "  (ed. 
I.  Casaubon,  Antwerp,  156S;  ed.  J.  Fell,  Oxford, 
1671;  best  ed.  by  Matthai,  Halle,  1802;  with  col- 
lected prefaces  also  in  MPG,  xl.;  Eng.  transl.  by 
G.  Wither,  London,  1636),  mentioned  before  Maxi- 
muB  Confessor  in  the  seventh  century.  The  date  ot 
the  work  rests  entirely  on  internal  evidence,  aa  in 
its  polemics  against  Apollinarius  and  Eunomius. 
and  in  its  evident  alliLsions  to  Antiochene  Chris- 
tolagy.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  allusion  to 
controversies  later  than  the  fourth  century,  such  as 
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Gotychunism  and  Neatarianism,  or  to  the  dyophy- 
ntk  problem.  The  work  is  &  noteworthy  endeavor 
to  make  &  ChHslian  philosophical  compend  of  an- 
thnqmlogy.  Puul  and  Moses  are  equated  with 
Meninder  and  Aristotle,  and  the  influence  of  GoJen 
ii  also  marked.  The  highest  proof  o(  divine  provi- 
denee  and  of  the  exalted  destiny  of  man  ia  baaeif 
•DO  the  incumatioD;  lofty  pndse  ia  accorded  the 
imitjr  and  harmony  of  the  entire  creation,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  redemption  ia  robbed  of  ila  value 
M  a  historical  fact.  The  book  shows  how  atronf; 
and  complete  was  the  blending  of  Christianity  and 
Belleaism  in  the  fourth  century.  It  was  much 
Ined  and  highly  cateemed  until  the  RenaiasaDce, 
and  vas  translated  into  Latin  by  Alfanus  in  the 
rievcQth  century  (ed.  Holzinger,  Prague,  1887) 
and  in  the  twelfth  century  by  Burguudio  of  Pisa 
(ed.  Buikhardt,  Meidlinger,  lSgi~9S),  as  well  as 
by  the  Humanisla  Kono  and  Valla.  An  Italian 
Version  appeared  in  1509  and  an  Old  Armenian 
tnnslation  was  alao  nmde.  (R.  Schuid.) 

BnuocBAniT:  M.  EvDoeeliilGH,  UrmaiuM  und  trinr  QurUen, 
Berlin.  1S»3;  Bonder.  Unlrrimdiinii  iibrr  Nrmcn^u.  Hd- 
delbeiK.  1S9S^  B.  Doauuuki.  Dir  Pti/c/ioUiaii  dn  Ntmttiiu, 
in  BnlriiK  rw  OncAicAf f  dn  MiOrlattrrs.  vol.  iii.,  MQnatnr, 
leOOi   CriUier.  AuHuri  tacrU.  n.  2S3-2S5:   DCB.  iv.  IB. 

HKHHIUS;  The  traditional  author  of  the  HU- 
loria  BHlonum,  a  work  which  purports  to  be  a  liis- 
lory  of  Britain  to  the  Saiton  eonoueat.  It  has  little 
historical  value  and  there  is  much  dispute  concern- 
ing its  origin.  It  has  been  ascribed  to  Gildas,  to  an 
Irish  bishop  of  the  ninth  century  known  as  Mark 
the  Hermit,  and  to  an  anonymous  writer.  The 
later  investigators  believe  it  to  be  a  compilation  of 
rarious  datee,  in  which  Neraiius  may  have  taken 
part.  If  so,  he  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  close  of  the 
cdghth  or  first  half  of  the  ninth  century  and  woa 
probably  a  monk  of  Wales,  But  informaliDn  con- 
cerning him  is  lute  and  doubtful  and  the  work  itaelf 
offers  little  that  is  conclusive.  The  beat  edition  ia 
by  T.  Monunaen  in  Chronica  minora,  iii.  {MGH, 
Atitt.ara.,  xiii.  1898),  Eng.  traaal.  by  J.  A.  Gilea 
(London,  I84I,  and  in  Bohn'a  An^iifunriaR  Li- 
brary). 
BiBUOiuiPBr:    C.   W.    Scholt.   De  ea/niojiiK-a   Brilonian 

Satanaiutae  hutoria  /onttiiu.  Berlin.  IMl ;  W.  F.  Skene. 

Tk€  Four  Annenl  Boaii  d/  Walet,  i.  37-41,  Edinburgh. 

laaS:    A.  de  U  Bonlerie.    Slwira  hUtnriqva  bnto7inr$; 

rikiitoria  BrUonum  aUrititi/f  i  iVmniut.  Poiis.  IS83:    H. 

Zimmrr.  JVmnw  i-indinUiu,  Berlin.  1R93:   idem,  in  ,V^. 

lix  (ISM).  43e-14:t;    the  prcTice  to  Mommsen's  edition. 

Dt.aiip.;  R-Tharaeyten,  in ZnlHJirifl  jQrdridKJiiTktolinrif. 

DviU  (IS05).  SO-m:  p.  Lot.  in  U  Moatn  Jai.  viii  (1^95). 

177-lM,  U  <l89fll.  25-38:  DNB.  ±t.  217-221. 

HEOPHYTES  (ROVICES):  A  term  applied  in 
the  eariy  Church  to  newly  baptized  Christiana 
(I  Tim.  iii.  6).  It  was  used  especially  during  the 
■"  H'eek  of  the  neophytes,"  during  which  the  newly 
baptized  wore  the  white  baptismal  garments;  it 
designated  also  the  younger  members  of  the  con- 
gregation, and  where  a  regular  annual  season  For 
baptism  was  obseired  the  members  baptited  dur- 
inf;  the  last  year  seemed  to  have  been  termed  neo- 
phytes. The  "apostolic  rule"  (I  Tim.  iii.  6)  that 
no  nei^hyte  could  be  a  bishop  is  frequently  re- 
peated, and  in  the  Eecond  Nicene  canon  of  325  this 
prohibition  is  made  to  include  the  priestly  office. 
The  rule  waa  frequently  violaled,  or  at  least  con- 


sidered capable  of  suapenaion,  so  that  laymen  were 
repeatedly  chosen  biahope,  and  Ambrose  (q.v,)  and 
Syneaius  (q.v.)  were  not  even  bapti/ed  when  elected 
to  the  episcopate.  lu  the  East  the  rule  was  milder, 
Justinian  enacting  that  a  layman  should  be  in  orders 
at  least  three  months  before  being  n)ade  bishop 
(.VowUd,  cwdii.  1).  ("H.  AcHEUB.) 

NEOFLATOniSH. 

I.  Character  and  Origjn. 
II.  TliB  System  oT  Plotinus. 

rtoetiioe  of  the  "  One  "  (|  1). 
Thq  World.Soul  (I  21. 
Religion  and  Elhiia  ({  3). 
III.  Fiirthor  Development  of  Neoplstontom. 
Porphyry  (i  1). 
JamblichuB  and  Others  ([  2). 
The  Atheniui  School  ((  3). 

I.  Character  and  Origin;  Neoplatoniam  is  the 
last  development  of  Greek  philosophy,  in  which 
the  mind  of  antiquity,  using  many  elements  of  the 
older  systems,  especially  the  PlBtonic,  passed  be- 
yond the  realistic  tendenciea  of  the  Stoics  and  Epi- 
cureans, dogmatically  conquered  skepticism,  and 
rose  to  a  height  of  mystic  speculntion  which  was 
influenced  partially  by  Oriental  and  ('hristion  ideas. 
Thia  speculation  was  directed  principally  upon  the 
Godhead  and  the  relation  to  it  of  mankind  and  the 
universe,  though  physics,  ethics,  and  logic  were  not 
wholly  neglected.  The  thcosophic-mystical  tend- 
ency which  is  apparent  in  Plato  is  reaponsible  tor 
a  desertion,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  path  of  sci- 
entific strictness  of  reasoning  followed  by  tlie  older 
Greek  philoaophera.  In  the  historical  development 
the  Neoplatonials  follow  immediately  upon  the 
Neopythi^oreans  and  the  Pythagorean  izing  or 
eclectic  Platonials;  but  the  Ncoplntoniat  school  had 
much  more  that  was  original  and  independent  than 
the  school  which  preceded  it,  bringing  the  sum  total 
of  knowledge  into  a  new  philoso|)hic  system.  As  a 
definite  school,  it  originated  in  Alexandria,  where 
the  mixture  of  nationalities  made  for  a  fusion  of 
earlier  philosophic  and  religious  tendenciea.  Ila 
founder  was  Ammonius  Saccaa  (q.v.),  who  had  been 
brought  up  a  Christian  and  had  then  returned  to 
Hellenism.  He  left  no  written  remains,  and  it  is 
thus  difficult  to  determine  his  exact  relation  to  his 
succesaors.  Among  his  pupils  were  Plotinus,  the 
two  Origetis  (the  Neoplatonist  and  the  Chriatian), 
and  Longiaua  the  critic.  When  Neoplatonism  is 
mentioned  in  a  general  way,  it  coimotea  mainly  the 
teaching  of  Plotinus  (b.  at  Lycopolia,  in  Upper 
Egypt,  204;  d.  at  Campania  270),  After  studying 
under  Ammonius  for  some  ten  years  he  accompa- 
nied the  Emperor  Gordian  in  his  campaign  againat 
the  Persiana,  in  order  to  learn  something  of  their 
philosophy.  In  244  he  went  to  Rome  and  won 
numerous  adherents  to  his  teaching,  among  them 
the  Emperor  Gollienus  and  his  wife  Sidonina.  He 
taught  here  till  about  268,  retiring  then  to  the 
country  estate  of  a  disciple  in  Campania.  He  did 
not  reduce  his  doctrine  to  writing  until  toward  the 
close  of  hie  Ufe,  and  then  did  not  publish  it,  leaving 
this  to  be  done  by  his  pupil  Porphyry,  who  ar- 
ranged the  fifty-four  treatises  of  the  master  in  six 
Enneadea,  placing  them  in  logical  order  from  the 
simplest  to  the  most  abstruse — although  he  also 
gives  their  chronological  aequence.    They  weio  first 
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printed  in  a  Latin  translation  by  Marsilio  Ficino  at 
Florence  in  1492,  then  in  Greek  and  Latin  at  Basel, 
1580. 

IL  The  System  of  Plotinus:  What  principally 
distinguishes  Plotinus  from  both  Plato  and  his  im- 
mediate predecessors  is  the  assumption  of  a  princi- 
ple higher  than  the  nous.  This  assump- 
I.  Doctrine  tion  proceeds  from  the  requirement  of 
of  the  unity  as  an  attribute  of  the  highest 
"One."  principle;  the  rums,  as  at  once  subject 
and  object  of  perception,  noaun  and 
nooumenon,  is  twofold.  Therefore  something  higher 
must  be  sought,  which  is  absolute  unity,  the  One, 
identical  with  the  Godhead  and  wholly  transcend- 
ent— the  first  cause,  the  source  of  all  thinking  and 
being,  all  the  good  and  beautiful,  and  all  activity. 
The  utter  transcendence  of  God  being  thus  taught 
by  Plotinus  in  a  more  extreme  form  than  by  any 
of  his  predecessors,  he  admits  the  insolubility  by 
human  reason  of  the  most  difficult  of  all  metaphys- 
ical problems — how  becoming  arose  out  of  immuta- 
ble being  and  plurality  out  of  unity.  The  theory 
of  Emanation  (q.v.),  which  he  accepts,  does  not 
answer  the  question;  but,  following  Plato,  he  sug- 
gests that  the  explanation  may  be  found  in  the 
goodness  or  benevolence  of  God.  All  other  beings 
produce  yet  others;  and  how  should  the  most  per- 
fect of  all  beings,  the  primal  goodness  and  the  high- 
est power,  remain  absorbed  in  itself  as  though  im- 
potent to  produce?  This,  of  course,  is  rather  an 
anthropomorphic-ethical  than  a  metaphysical  ex- 
planation; an  attempt  to  supply  the  latter  is  found 
in  the  view  that  the  highest  being  is  over-full,  and, 
as  the  higher,  does  not  precisely  contain  the  lower 
in  itself  but  allows  it  to  flow  forth  from  its  super- 
abundant perfection.  This  doctrine  may  possibly 
show  oriental  influence;  but  the  idea  of  emanation 
occurs  in  the  Stoic  teaching,  and  still  more  in  Philo, 
though  in  neither  so  fully  developed  as  with  Plotinus. 
That  w^hich  first  issues  from  the  One  is  the  rums, 
which  is  conscious  of  being  a  product  and  image  of 
the  One  and  receives  from  its  relation 
2.  The  to  the  One  its  power  to  produce  other 
World-  existences.  It  is  not  mere  thought  but 
SouL  actual  being,  comprehending  all  things 
as  the  genus  comprehends  the  species. 
It  contains  the  ideas,  contrary  to  the  teaching  of 
Plato,  who  conceived  it  as  being  contained  in  one 
of  them,  that  of  good.  Another  difference  is  that 
whereas  Plato  asserted  the  existence  of  ideas  only 
for  such  objects  as  had  a  common  concept  or  name, 
Plotinus  attributes  them  to  all  single  existences. 
From  the  nous  proceeds  further  the  soul,  the  third 
principle.  As  the  highest  principle  has  neither 
thought  nor  consciousness,  so  the  nous,  which  is 
purely  contemplative,  has  no  reflective,  logical 
thought.  This  is  the  work  of  the  world-soul,  w^hich 
is  the  link  between  the  intelligible  and  the  phe- 
nomenal world,  carrying  on  the  process  of  emana- 
tion down  to  its  lowest  terms.  Matter  is  conceived 
by  Plotinus  not  exactly  as  an  emanation  from  the 
world-soul,  but  rather  (as  with  Plato)  in  the  guise 
of  a  receptive  or  passive  principle  in  contrast  to 
the  formative  or  active.  What  the  world-soul  sees 
in  the  nouSj  with  that  it  is  pervaded  and  that  it 
strives  to  reproduce.    The  content  of  the  soul  de- 


scends to  lower  stages.  This  content  is  composed 
of  the  ideas;  and  thus  in  the  image  of  the  nmu  and 
soul  images  of  the  ideas  are  also  contained.  These 
are  the  logoi,  concepts,  whose  sum,  the  Loff09  par 
excellence,  like  the  worid-soul  itself,  is  an  emana- 
tion from  the  rume.  These  logoi  are  the  essential 
factor  in  the  giving  of  form  to  matter,  which  is 
formed  in  an  organic,  not  a  mechanical,  manner. 
This  formative  process  presupposes  purpose,  but 
not  knowledge  or  deliberation — just  as  in  Heracli- 
tus  all  becoming  takes  place  on  rational  principles, 
yet  without  any  conscious  foresight.  If  everything, 
therefore,  is  formed  and  pervaded  by  rational 
powers,  the  world-soul  with  its  content  permeating 
all,  all  must  be  rational  or  reason.  Although  the 
logoi  are  lower  than  their  protot3rpe8,  and  their  re- 
lations with  formless  matter  go  lower  still,  jret  Plo- 
tinus finds  in  the  world  of  phenomena  traces  of  the 
highest;  the  absolutely  Good  and  Beautiful  is  visi- 
ble even  in  the  world  of  sense.  The  spirit  of  Plato, 
as  expressed  in  the  close  of  the  TinuBus,  the  idea 
that  the  sensible  world  is  a  great  and  beautiful  and 
perfect  thing,  dominates  Plotinus  also,  so  that  in 
spite  of  matter  producing  evil,  he  is  far  from  re- 
garding this  world  as  evil  or  hateful,  representing 
rather  in  this  point  the  general  optimism  of  Greek 
philosophy  than  the  tendency  of  the  early  Christian 
writers  to  despise  the  visible  world.  On  the  whole, 
in  his  explanation  of  the  existence  of  evil  in  the 
universe  and  his  justification  of  the  higher  powers 
in  respect  to  it,  he  follows  the  Stoics. 

From  the  world-soul  proceed  individual  souls, 
but  they  are  not  parts  of  it.     Going    down   into 

bodies,  they  have  foi^gotten  the  higher, 

3.  Religion  the  divine,  from  which  they  came,  and 

and        have  believed  themselves  independent; 

Ethics,      thus  they  have  gone  continually  lower, 

and  stand  in  need  of  a  return  to 
the  better;  but  Plotinus  does  not  make  it  plain 
whether  this  can  be  executed  with  freedom  by  men. 
The  ethical  goal  is  sometimes  represented,  after 
Plato,  as  approximation  to  the  Godhead,  sometimes 
in  a  more  Aristotelian  fashion  as  operation  in  con- 
formity with  the  nature  of  the  operator,  and  again, 
with  Heraclitus  and  the  Stoics,  as  obedience  to  rea- 
son. Among  the  virtues  Plotinus  distinguishes  first 
the  "  political  "  or  social,  which  are  the  four  com- 
monly accepted  by  the  Greeks — ^prudence,  cour- 
age, temperance,  and  justice;  but  these  can  not 
make  the  soul  like  God.  Above  them  are  the  puri- 
fying virtues,  which  have  that  effect.  They  consist 
in  freeing  oneself  as  far  as  possible  from  the  body 
and  from  sin  by  an  avoidance  of  what  is  sensual, 
though  without  any  exaggerated  asceticism.  Man, 
however,  is  not  to  be  satisfied  by  mere  freedom 
from  sin,  but  must  strive  actually  to  become  God. 
To  this  end  serve  the  deifying  virtues,  which  are 
the  reproduction  on  a  higher  plane  of  the  primary 
or  political  virtues.  Through  these  the  true  nature 
of  man  comes  to  its  fulfilment;  and  thus  his  beati- 
tude consists  in  the  maintenance  of  his  proper  atti- 
tude toward  himself,  undisturbed  by  external  hap- 
penings or  relations.  The  supreme  aim,  indeed, 
with  Plotinus  as  with  Philo,  lies  not  in  the  realm  of 
thought  (as  the  detailed  exposition  of  the  deifying 
virtues  might  suggest),  but  in  ecstatic  elevation  to 
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the  lu^iest  good,  to  the  Godhead.  Logical  knowl- 
edge is  only  a  preliminary  to  this,  which  consists  in 
immediate  knowledge  of  and  union  with  God.  To 
this  Plotinm  himself,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Pdrphyiy,  attained  only  four  times  in  the  six  years 
that  the  disciple  was  with  him.  The  reason  why 
man  on  earth  can  not  remain  permanently  in  this 
state  is  that  he  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  turning 
wholly  away  from  the  earthly;  the  time  of  perma- 
nent union  will  come  when  he  is  no  longer  tormented 
by  any  restlessness  of  the  body.  On  the  inunortal- 
ity  ci  the  soul  Plotinus  wrote  a  separate  treatise, 
in  which  he  follows  Plato  in  the  main,  especially 
emphasising  the  fact  that  the  soul,  as  incorporeal 
and  incompodte,  is  inci^able  of  dissolution.  A  re- 
union of  soul  and  body  in  the  higher  life  is  incon- 
ceivaUe  to  him,  since  the  passage  into  this  higher 
life  u  conditioned  by  the  desertion  of  the  body, 
whose  nature  is  in  essential  opposition  to  that  of 
thesouL 

nL  Farther  Development  of  Neo-Platonism: 
Amrmg  the  disciplcs  of  Plotinus  the  most  important 

was  Porphyiy  (q.v.;  b.  at  Batanea,  Sy- 
X.  Poxphyry.  ria,  233;  d.  in  Romec.  304),  the  head  of 

the  Syrian  school.  He  wrote  lives  of 
Plotinus  and  Psrthagoras,  treatises  De  absUnenlia  and 
De  atUro  nympharutn,  a  letter  to  Marcella,  another 
De  diia  dttnumibua  ad  Anebonem,  a  brief  compendium 
of  the  doctrines  of  Plotinus  entitled  Apharmai  pros 
ta  no&a,  and  an  introduction  to  the  "  Categories  " 
of  Aristotle,  besides  a  number  of  other  works 
not  now  extant.  The  work  last  named  is  of  consid- 
erable importance  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  as 
it  contains  the  germ  of  the  whole  controversy  be- 
tween realism  and  nominalism.  The  religious  char- 
acter oi  Porphyiy's  philosophy  is  shown  by  his 
placing  its  aim  in  the  **  saving  of  the  soul.''  He 
mentions  four  kinds  of  virtues:  the  political,  which 
make  an  ordinary  good  man;  the  purifying,  which 
make  him  a  "  dsemonic  "  man;  those  which  look 
up  to  the  nau8,  their  cause,  constituting  the  rational 
activity  of  the  soul;  and  the  virtue  of  the  nous 
itself,  the  paradigmatic.  Connected  with  the  puri- 
fication on  which  he  insists  so  strongly  is  the  strict 
asceticism  which  he  recommends,  including  ab- 
stinence from  meat  and  from  sexual  intercoiu'se. 
He  asserts  that  he  has  reached  once,  but  only  once, 
and  that  when  he  was  sixty-eight,  the  height  of  his 
desire,  being  permitted  to  approach  and  to  be  united 
with  the  most  high  God.  While  he  regarded  the 
national  religions  as  justifiable,  making  no  distinc- 
tion between  those  of  the  Greeks  and  those  of  the 
barbarians,  he  opposed  strongly  the  complete  nov- 
dty  of  Christianity  in  his  fifteen  books  "  Against 
the  Christians,"  which  were  totally  destroyed  by 
Theodoeius  II.  in  335.  This  work  is  an  indication 
that  the  Neoplatonists  felt  the  whole  Hellenic  sys- 
tem and  their  own  position  to  be  threatened  by 
Christianity.  It  was  considered  of  so  much  impor- 
tance that  replies  were  published  by  Methodius  and 
Eusebius  of  Ca^sarea  among  others. 

The  sober  character  of  Neoplatonism  was  lost  in 
the  soaring  speculations  of  Jamblichus  (b.  in  Coele- 
Syria  c.  283;  d.  at  Alexandria  c.  330).  In  his  belief 
in  magic,  miracles,  and  theurgy,  or  the  art  of  com- 
pelling demons  and  other  supernatural  powers  to 

VIII.- 


produce  desired  results,  he  goes  beyond  all  meas- 
ure. His  miracle-seeking  followers  believed  him  a 
being  of  a  superior  order,  and  called 
2.  Jambli-  him  "  the  Divine  "  or  "  Divinest." 
chus  and    Besides  his  principal  work,  the  Syna* 

Others.  gOgi  tOn  PythagoreiHn  dogTnatOn,  five 
others  are  extant,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant are  the  Vila  Pythagorica  and  the  AdhortaHo 
ad  philoaophiam.  The  treatise  De  mysteriUf  said  to 
have  been  ascribed  to  him  by  Proclus,  is  certainly 
not  his,  but  probably  belongs  to  some  member  of 
his  school.  Jamblichus  attempted  to  justify  the 
whole  polytheistic  system,  and  added  a  still  more 
absolutely  primal  and  exalted  One  above  the  One 
of  Plotinus.  The  lower  powers  are  divided  into  a 
long  series  of  hierarchies,  described  with  a  Pythag- 
orean fondness  for  exact  numbers.  With  the  whole 
theurgic  system  is  connected  the  belief  that  images 
of  the  gods,  whether  fallen  from  heaven  or  made 
by  men,  partake  of  divinity  and  are  capable  of 
working  miracles.  The  surest  method  for  winning 
the  divine  protection  is  by  prayer,  which  the  gods 
can  hear  apart  from  any  tangible  medium.  The 
return  to  the  suprasensual  world  is  made  by  means 
of  the  virtues,  of  which  at  first  Jamblichus  adopted 
the  fourfold  classification  of  Porphyry,  afterward 
adding  a  fifth  class,  the  priestly  or  simple  virtues 
(simple  as  referring  directly  to  the  One),  by  which 
the  soul  rises  to  mystic  union  with  the  Supreme. 
Among  the  disciples  of  Jamblichus  the  most  inde- 
pendent thinker  was  Theodorus  of  Asine.  Others 
of  the  Syrian  school  were  Dexippus,  iEdesius  of 
Cappadocia,  who  long  conducted  a  flourishing  school 
at  Pei^gamum,  Chrysanthius  of  Sardis,  and  Euna- 
pius,  known  by  his  biographies  of  philosophers  and 
sophists.  A  singular  combination  of  learning  and 
attractiveness  won  wide  renown  for  Hypatia  (q.v.). 
Her  disciple  and  admirer  Synesius  (q.v.)  showed  a 
great  deal  of  Neoplatonist  influence  in  his  writings. 
The  Athenian  school  was  later  in  time  than  the 
Syrian,  and  devoted  itself  rather  to  scientific  efforts, 
especially  the  exposition  of  Plato  and 

3.  The  Aristotle.  Its  first  leader  was  Plutareh 
Athenian     of  Athens,  head  of  the  school  there 

SchooL  until  433,  who  seems  to  have  followed 
Plotinus  closely.  His  successor  was 
Syrianus  (until  about  450), who  was  succeeded  in  his 
turn  by  Proclus  the  Lycian.  He  remained  the  head 
of  the  school  until  his  death  in  485.  His  principal 
works  are  his  commentaries  on  Plato  (especially  on 
the  TimoBua  and  the  Republic) ,  the  Stoicfieiosia  the- 
ologikS,  and  the  Peri  tis  kata  Platona  theologian. 
He  undoubtedly  deserves  the  second  place  in  im- 
portance among  the  Neoplatonists  for  breadth  of 
knowledge  and  dialectical  power  and  acuteness.  He 
attempted  like  the  later  scholastics  to  reduce  the 
entire  philosophical  tradition  to  a  complete  logical 
system.  He  regarded  the  Platonic  writings  in  the 
light  of  a  revelation,  but  paid  much  attention  also 
to  Homer  and  Hesiod,  and  had  an  unbounded  rev- 
erence for  Jamblichus,  on  whom,  with  Plotinus,  he 
depends  for  a  large  part  of  his  system.  Of  less  im- 
portance are  his  successors  at  Athens,  Marinus, 
Zenodotus,  Isidore  of  Alexandria,  Hegias,  and 
Damascius.  In  529  the  teaching  of  philosophy  at 
Athens  was  suppressed  by  Justinian  and  the  prop- 
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erty  of  the  school  confiscated.  Two  years  later, 
Damascius,  with  Simplicius,  the  well-known  com- 
mentator on  Aristotle,  and  five  other  Neoplatonists, 
went  to  Persia  in  the  hope  of  finding  in  King  Chos- 
roes  a  friend  of  philosophy,  but  were  grievously  dis- 
appointed and  returned  to  Athens  in  533.  From 
this  time  on  the  efforts  of  those  who  were  interested 
in  such  matters  tended  more  and  more  to  limit 
themselves  to  the  exposition  of  earlier  philosophers, 
especially  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

The  final  dissolution  of  Neoplatonism  was  due 
partly  to  its  unbounded  recklessness  of  specula- 
tion and  partly  to  the  moral  and  religious  force  of 
Christianity,  which  borrowed  what  was  most  val- 
uable of  the  Neoplatonist  system  and  breathed  new 
life  into  it.  Augustine,  Dionysius  the  Areopagite, 
and  Scotus  Erigena  (qq.v.)  were  particularly  influ- 
enced by  it,  and  through  the  two  latter  both  the 
mystical  and  the  pantheistic  movements  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  received  much  of  their  direction.  Neo- 
platonism had  a  marked  revival  at  the  Renaissance, 
especially  through  Marsilius  Ficinus  and  Pico  della 
Mirandola  (qq.v.);  and  through  Giordano  Bruno 
(q.v.)  in  particular  it  has  come  down  to  modem 
times  in  one  form  or  another,  being  discoverable 
by  an  acute  analysis  in  the  theories  of  SchcUing, 
Fichte,  Hegel,  and  other  leading  nineteenth-cen- 
tury philosophers.  (M.  Heixze.) 

BiBUoaRAPHT:  The  subject  is  treated  from  three  different 
standpoiats  in  three  kinds  of  works:  (1)  in  those  on  the 
history  of  philosophy  such  as:  B.  Erdmann,  Eng.  transl., 
London.  1893;  W.  Windelband,  Eng.  transls.  of  two 
works.  New  York,  1893,  London,  1900;  A.  Weber.  London, 
1806  (an  excellent  manual);  F.  Ueberweg,  ed.  M.  Heinxe. 
vol.  ii..  Berlin.  1905;  (2)  in  the  works  on  the  church  his- 
tory of  the  period;  and  (3)  in  works  on  the  history  of 
dogma.  To  these  general  works  the  student  is  therefore 
referred.  For  special  treatment  of  the  subject  consult: 
C.  Bigg,  Neoplatonism,  liondon,  1895;  T.  Whittaker,  The 
Neo-PlalonUts,  Cambridge,  1901;  C.  Elsee,  Neoplatonism 
in  Relation  to  Christianity,  New  York.  1908;  K.  P.  Hasse, 
Von  Plotin  xu  Goethe.  Die  Entuncklung  des  neuplatoni- 
schen  Eiriheitsgedankens  tur  Weltanschauung  der  Neuseit, 
Leipsic.  1909;  and  cf.  E.  Zeller.  History  of  Eclecticism, 
London.  1883. 

On  the  members  of  this  school,  for  Plotinus  consult: 
his  Opera,  cd.  A.  Kirchhoff,  2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1856,  Eng. 
transl.  of  select  works,  by  T.  Taylor,  London,  1794,  1834; 
of  his  De  pvlchritudine,  by  T.  Taylor,  ib.  1787;  Tvoo  Books 
on  the  Essertce  of  Soul,  and  One  on  the  Descent  of  Soul,  by 
T.  M.  Johnson,  Osceola,  Mo.,  1880;  i^ections  from  the 
*'  Ennoads  "  in  Germ,  transl.  by  O.  Kieser,  2  vols.,  Jena, 
1905.  Consult:  J.  Simon,  Hist,  de  Vicole  d'Alcxandrie, 
2  vols.,  Paris,  1846;  A.  Daunas,  Plotin  et  sa  doctrine,  ib. 
1848;  C.  H.  Kirchner,  Die  Philosophic  des  Plotin,  Halle. 
1854;  A.  Kichter,  Neuplatonische  Studien,  5  parts,  Halle, 
1864-67;  M.  Heinze,  Die  Lehre  vom  Logon,  pp.  306-329, 
Leipsic,  1872;  H.  von  Kleist,  Plotinische  Studien,  Heidel- 
berg, 188.3;  H.  F.  Mailer,  Dispositionen  xu  den  drei  ersten 
Ennraden  des  Plotin,  Bremen,  1883;  A.  Lang,  Lessons  on 
/.i<«-a/ttr«,  pp.  92-101,  London,  1»89;  K.  S.  Guthrie,  The 
Philosophy  of  Plotinus,  Philadelphia,  1896;  O.  Gollwitzer, 
Plolins  Lehre  von  der  WUlensfreiheU,  Kempten,  1900;  A. 
Drews,  Plotin  und  der  Untergang  der  antiken  Weltansc?iau~ 
ung,  Jena,  1907.  For  Porphyry:  his  Opera tria,  ed.  A. 
Nauck,  Leipsic,  1860;  Opuscula,  ed.  Nauck,  ib.  1886;  Eng. 
transl.  of  his  select  works  by  T.  Taylor,  Ixindon,  1823,  of 
his  work  on  abstinence  by  S.  Hibberd,  ib.  1851,  and  of  his 
Bent<?nce9  by  T.  Davidson,  in  Journal  of  Speculative  Phi- 
loftophy,  iii  (1869),  46-73;  N.  Bouillet,  Porphyre:  son 
rMe  dans  Vccole  nSoplatoniciennc,  Paris,  1864;  M.  Haupt, 
Marci  Diaconi  vita  Porphyrii«,  Berlin,  1875;  A.  J.  Kleff- 
ner,  Porphyrius  der  N cuplatoniker  und  Christenfeind, 
Paderbom,  1896.  For  Jamblichns:  his  De  vUapyihago- 
rica,  ed.  under  the  direction  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Academy, 
St.  Petersburg,  1884;    his  Pe  mysteriiSf  ed.    G.  Parthey. 


Beriin,  1857.  Eng.  transl.  by  T.  Taylor.  Chiswiek,  1821; 
his  Adhoriatio  ad  philosophiam,  Lat.  text  ed.  H.  PiiteUi. 
Leipsic.  1888.  the  Gk.  text  ed.  the  same,  ib.  1894;  H. 
Dodwell,  De  fide  et  atate  JambUthus,  in  his  BxereUatitmes 
.  .  .  de  ataU  Pythagort,  London*  1704;  J.  Simon*  ut  sup., 
u.  187-265;  E.  Vaoherot.  Hist,  critique  de  FScoU  dXUx- 
andrie,  ii.  57-65.  126-146.  Paris.  1846;  0.  C.  A.  von 
Hariees.  Das  Buck  von  den  tlgypHachen  Mysterien,  Mumch. 
1858;  A.  Wilden.  JanMichos  on  the  Mysteries,  in  The  Pla- 
tonic, Aug.,  1885-July,  1887.  On  Ammonius:  the  Aris- 
lotdis  vita,  ed.  in  Diogenis  Laertii  de  ,  ,  .  phUosopherum 
vitis,  Gk.  and  Lat.,  Paris.  1850;  Fragmente  coneervis  par 
Nemesius,  ed.  M.  N.  Bouillet  in  Les  Bnneadea  de  Plotin, 
ib.  1857;  L.  J.  Dehaut,  Essai  historique  aur  la  vie  el  la 
doctrine  d^Ammoniue  Saecas,  Brussels,  1836;  £.  E. 
Vacherot,  ut  sup.;  E.  Zeller.  in  Archiv  far  GesrhirMe 
der  Philosophie,  vii  (1894),  295-312.  Consult  also  the 
convenient  compend  PU^na  opera  omnia,  Porphyrii  Uber 
de  vita  Plotini  cum  Marsilii  Ficini  commentariie  et  ejus- 
dem  interprelatione  castigata,  annotationem  in  unum  Wman 
Plotini  et  in  Porphyrium  attitit  Danid  WyUenbach,  apparor 
turn  erUicum  disposuit,  indices  concinnavit  G.  H.  Moser, 
ad  fldem  codicum  MSS.  el  in  novts  reoensionis  modum  Gresea 
Latinaque  emendavit  indices  ezplevit,  prolegomena  introdvo" 
tiones,  annotationes,  ezplicandis  rAus  ac  veritis  itemque 
Nicephori  Nathanaelie  antitheticuim  Adversus  Plotinum  et 
Dialogtun  Graci  scriptoris  anonymi  ineditwn  de  amma 
adieeit  F.  Creueer,  3  vols..  London,  1835. 

NEOSTADIENSIUM  ADMONITIO:  The  most 
important  of  the  replies  evoked  by  the  Formula  of 
Concord.  The  brief  enforced  return  of  Heidelbeig 
to  Lutheranism  under  the  Elector  Louia  (157&-83) 
obliged  the  Reformed  to  flee  to  Neustadt,  where 
they  found  themselves  obliged  to  defend  their  beliefs 
against  the  Lutheran  doctrines;  Ursinus  accordingly 
wrote,  in  their  name,  the  Adnumitio  (Neustadt, 
1581,  found  also  in  his  Opera,  vol.  ii.,  Heidelberg, 
1612).  Its  twelve  chapters  contain  a  presentation 
of  the  Reformed  doctrines,  a  refutation  of  the 
principles  advanced  in  the  Formula  of  Ck)ncord, 
and  a  critique  of  the  Augsbuig  Confession  and 
Luther.  The  distinctive  Reformed  tenets  discussed 
are  Christology,  conununion,  and  predestination. 
The  two  natures  of  Christ  are  declared  to  be  both 
united  and  distinct,  the  personal  union  consisting 
**  in  the  subsistence  and  constitution  of  substance 
of  a  single  person.''  Fellowship  with  Christ  in  the 
communion  is  regarded  as  given  only  through  faith, 
thus  excluding  all  idea  of  the  real  presence.  The 
treatment  of  predestination  is  chiefly  a  sharper  def- 
inition of  the  views  advanced  more  vaguely  and  in- 
correctly by  the  Lutherans.  The  Latin  edition  of 
the  Admonilio  was  soon  followed  by  one  in  German, 
and  the  work  naturally  called  forth  several  refutar 
tions,  especially  by  Selnecker,  Chemnitz,  and  Timo- 
theus  Kirchner,  which  were  answered  in  the  Examen 
recitalionum  Nicolai  Sdnecceri  (1582)  and  the  De- 
fensio  admonitionis  Neo^adiana  canlra  apologia 
Erfuriensia  sophismala  (1586).  Throughout  this 
period  Neustadt  was  the  Reformed  center,  and  the 
place  of  publication  of  a  number  of  the  writings  of 
the  theologians  of  Anhalt  and  Bremen. 

(E.  F.  Kajil  MCller.) 

Bibuoobapht:  A.  Sohweiser.  Die  protestantisehen  Central- 
dogmen,  i.  491  sqq.,  Zurich,  1854;  R.  Sudhoff,  Olevianus 
und  Urtnnus,  pp.  432  sqq.,  Elberfeld.  1857;  H.  Heppe. 
Qeschichte  des  deutschen  Protestantismus,  iv.  277  sqq.,  Mar> 

burg.  1859. 

NEPOMUK.    See  John  op  Nepomuk. 

NEPOS,  ni'pes:  Egyptian  bishop  before  the 
middle  of  the  third  century.    He  is  known  from  the 
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attadc  by  DionyBius  ci  Alexandria  on  his  lost  "  Ref- 
utatioQ  of  the  Allegorists  "  in  the  second  book  of 
the  Peri  Epangdidn,  From  this  it  is  clear  that  the 
chiliastB  in  Arslnoe  regarded  the  works  of  Nepos  as 
inefngable  proof  of  the  future  reign  of  Christ  on 
earth  and  of  the  realistic  interpretation  of  the 
Apocalypse.  According  to  Gennadius  (De  ecde- 
tituUcis  dogmatibua,  Iv.),  Nepos  held  that  after  the 
resurrectioQ  of  the  righteous  there  would  be  through- 
out the  millffnninm  a  woiid  of  the  unconverted, 
iriiich  would  war  upon  the  just  at  the  expiration  of 
the  thousand  years,  only  to  be  destroyed  by  God. 
Nepos  was  also  a  writer  of  hymns,  and  seems  to 
have  been  an  excellent  exegete.  His  position  rep- 
lesented  the  conflict  between  the  eschatology  of 
the  early  Church  and  the  spiritualizing  tendency  of 
Origen;  but  the  Nepotians  mentioned  by  Fulgen- 
tius  (MPG,  Ixv.  709)  were  at  most  mere  chiliasts, 
having  no  oiganic  affiliations  with  the  doctrines  of 

Nepos.  (N.  BONWETBCH.) 

Bibliookapht:  Eusebius,  Hiat,  ecel.,  VII.,  xziv.;  Tille- 
motit»  Mhnovrm,  tv.  261  aqq.;  C.  W.  F.  Walch,  HisUnie 
dtr  KtiatrwuH,  ii.  152-167.  11  vols..  Leipsic,  1762-85; 
DCB,  £▼.  23:  CeOlier,  AuU%Kn  Mcria,  iL  404-405.  564-565. 

NERGALy  ner'gol:  The  patron  deity  of  the 
Babylonian  city  Cutha,  forming  from  the  As^jrrian 
period  a  political  triad  with  Marduk  of  Babylon 
and  Nebo  of  Bursippa.  Nergal,  who  appears  in  the 
Aaqrrian  lists  of  gods  as  Ne-uru-gal  ("  Lord  of  the 
Great  Dwelling/'  i.e.,  of  the  dead),  was  the  divinity 
of  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun,  then  of  war  and  the 
chase,  ci  disease  (especially  fever)  and  pestilence, 
and  aibove  all  of  the  realm  of  tKe  dead,  of  which  his 
temple  (yet  undiscovered)  was  a  copy.  He  was 
identified  with  the  unlucky  planet  Saturn,  but  later 
was  confused  with  Mars  (cf .  the  Mandsean  names 
Nirig  and  Nargil,  **  Mars  ";  see  MANDiEANs).  As 
the  god  €3i  the  glowing  sim  Nergal  was  represented 
as  a  lion,  a  ^3rmbol  of  the  sun  common  throughout 
eastern  Asia,  especially  as  during  the  dog-days  the 
sun  is  in  Leo.  Neigal  was  known  in  Cyprus,  Syria, 
and  Sidon,  the  latter  a  center  of  his  cult. 

The  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  cult  of  Nergal  is 
mentioned  in  II  Kings  xvii.  30;  and  in  Isa.  xxxv. 
7  diarabh  (R.  V.,  "  glowing  sand  '*)  has  been  inter- 
preted as  an  allusion  to  Neigal,  especially  as  a  Baby- 
Ionian  list  of  gods  states  that  Nergal  was  called 
Sharrabu  among  the  Amorites.  Winckler  (AUorieiv- 
talxKhe  Forxhtingen,  i.  293,  Leipsic,  1893),  reading 
nerffolim  for  mdhgaioth  (R.  V.,  **  army  with  ban- 
ners ")  in  Cant.  vi.  4,  10,  seeks  to  find  here  an  allu- 
sion to  Gemini,  which  was  sacred  to  Nergal.  The 
name  of  the  deity  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament  as 
a  component  of  the  Babylonian  Nergal-sharezer 
('*  Netgal  protect  the  king  ")  in  Jer.  xxxix.  3,  13. 
See  Babylonia,  IV.,  §  10,  VII.,  2,  §  8. 

(Alfred  Jeremias.) 

Bibuoohapat:  Consult,  besides  the  pertinent  literature 
under  6abtx>onia:  A.  Jeremias,  in  W.  H.  Roscber,  Aiu- 
fahtiichea  Lexikcn  der  griechiMhen  und  rOmxKhen  Mythol- 
ogies iii.  250-271,  Leipsic.  1895;  Schrader,  KAT,  pp.  412 
9Qq.;  P.  D.  Chantepie  de  la  Sauasaye,  Lthihuch  der  Re- 
liffitnugeaehichie,  i.  303-305,  TQbingen,  1905. 

HERI,  PHILIP,  SAINT,  AND  THE  ORATORIANS: 

The  founder  of  the  Roman  Catholic  order  of  Ora- 
torians  and  his  followers.    The  founder  was  bom 


at  Florence,  Italy,  July  22,  1515,  and  died  at  Rome 
May  26, 1595.   In  early  childhood  he  showed  marked 

evidence  of  piety,  and  in  1533  he  went 

Life  and    to  Rome,  where  he  studied  with  the 

Character   Augustinians,  at  the  same  time  prac- 

of  the       tising  works  of  asceticism,  mercy,  and 

Founder,    religious    instruction.      On    May    23, 

1551,  he  was  ordained  to  the  priest- 
hood in  the  church  of  St.  John  Lateran,  and  took 
an  active  part  in  the  confraternities  and  other  or- 
ganizations evoked  by  the  revival  within  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  for  strengthening  it  and  for 
saving  the  half- heathen  populace  in  body  and  soul. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Confraternity  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  designed  primarily  for  the  care 
of  strangers  and  the  convalescent  poor.  St.  Philip 
gathered  old  and  young,  priests  and  laymen,  to 
meditations  held  each  evening,  which,  after  1556, 
crystallized  into  definite  form.  The  meditations 
were  held  in  the  evening  in  an  oratory,  where  prayer, 
readings  from  the  Bible,  the  Church  Fathers,  and 
histories  of  martyrs  alternated  with  catechizings  and 
hymns  set  to  music  more  popular  in  character  than 
the  Gregorian  chant.  No  address  was  allowed  to  ex- 
ceed half  an  hour  in  length,  and  all  rhetoric  and  casu- 
istry was  excluded.  From  his  apologetic  lectures 
delivered  here,  Baronius  formed  the  nucleus  of  his 
immortal  Annales  ecclesiasticif  and  from  the  music 
here  sung  the  ''  oratorio  ''  had  its  rise.  The  house 
of  the  community  breathed  a  spirit  of  friendliness, 
joyfulness,  and  service,  and  several  times  a  week 
the  founder  and  his  friends  visited  the  hospitals  to 
tend  the  sick,  neglecting  no  menial  tasks  either 
there  or  in  their  own  house.  St.  Philip  was  firmly 
convinced  that  a  joyous  demeanor  was  far  more 
suited  to  win  souls  to  Christian  virtue  than  a  mel- 
ancholy air.  His  apparent  light-heartedness  and 
sociability  brought  upon  him  the  suspicion  of  more 
puritanical  leaders  of  the  Roman  Catholic  move- 
ment for  reform,  and  he  was  accused  before  the 
cardinal  vicar  of  Rome  of  seeking  empty  honors 
and  striving  for  high-church  offices  under  cover  of 
his  conferences.  Ho  bore  With  patience  his  suspen- 
sion from  hearing  confession  and  from  preaching, 
and  the  charge  that  he  contemplated  establishing 
a  new  sect  was  abruptly  ended  by  the  sudden  death 
of  the  cardinal  vicar.  The  accusations  were  later 
renewed,  though  without  disturbing  his  somewhat 
whimsical  humor,  in  which  ho  seems  to  have  sought 
to  rebuke  the  pharisaical  puritanism  which  held 
sway  in  Rome  at  the  period.  At  the  same  time,  he 
was  capable  of  severe  ascetic  sternness,  and  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  his  biographers  commonly 
ascribe  his  apparent  levity  to  his  humility  and  his 
determination  to  avoid  all  praise  of  men.  He  was 
thus  curiously  like  the  rigid  Pope  Sixtus  V.  (1585- 
1590),  whose  invincible  humor  likewise  made  a  deep 
impression  on  the  memoiy  of  the  Roman  people. 
Repeated  efforts  were  made  to  induce  St.  Philip 
to  accept  the  cardinal's  hat,  but  in  vain.  Such  was 
his  influence,  however,  that  when  Clement  VII. 
long  refused  to  release  Henry  IV.  of  France  from 
excommunication  after  his  submission  to  the  Church 
in  1593,  St.  Philip  bade  Baronius  deny  the  pope 
absolution  after  his  confession  until  he  should  grant 
it  to  Henry.     Baronius  obeyed  in  trembling,  but 
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the  desired  absolution  was  soon  given  to  the  king, 
thus  accomplishing  what  had  been  impossible  for 
the  entire  French  episcopate. 

The  Oratorians  were  confirmed  by  the  pope  in 
1575  and  again  in  1612.  Ail  members  were  equal, 
the  brethren  even  having  legislative  and  judicial 
power  over  the  superior.  Government  was  by  ma- 
jority vote,  and  the  members  of  the  conununity 
were  secular  priests,  bound  by  no  vows, 
The  Italian  retaining  their  own  property,  and  at 
Oratory,  liberty  to  withdraw  at  any  time.  They 
paid  a  certain  amount  monthly  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  house,  receiving  only  room- 
rent  free.  Nevertheless,  their  "  Institution  "  con- 
tained many  strict  rules,  such  as  a  triweekly  scour- 
ging in  memory  of  the  scourging  borne  by  Christ  for 
man  (see  Flagellation;  Flagellants);  and  the 
problems  and  cases  of  conscience  considered  at 
meals  were  designed  especially  for  confessors.  On 
the  other  hand,  St.  Philip  wished  his  followers  to 
restrict  themselves  to  prayer,  the  administration 
of  the  sacrament,  and  preaching.  He  permitted 
the  establishment  of  daughter  houses  un\%iliingly, 
but  such  institutions,  once  founded,  were  placed 
more  or  less  under  the  jurisdiction  of  their  respec- 
tive bishops,  so  that  the  Oratorians  have  no  gen- 
eral, no  convention  of  delegates,  and  no  central 
organization.  The  oratories  of  Naples  and  Milan 
were  founded  by  Tarucci  in  1586,  almost  contem- 
porary with  those  at  San  Severino,  Fermo,  and 
Palermo,  and  these  were  quickly  followed  by  others. 
Some  years  before  his  death,  St.  Philip  resigned  his 
place  as  superior  to  Baronius,  though  until  his  death 
he  remained  active  as  a  confessor  and  in  pastoral 
care,  filled  with  the  deepest  humility  to  the  last. 
In  1622  he  was  canonized.  Among  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  order  which  he  founded  were  Ba- 
ronius and  Re3maldus  (d.  1671),  the  brothers  Thomas 
and  Francis  Bozius  (d.  1610  and  1635;  the  former 
the  first  to  declare  that  Luther  committed  suicide 
and  to  recount  the  terrible  deaths  of  (Ecolampadius, 
Butzer,  Calvin,  and  others  in  his  De  signis  ecdesice, 
Cologne,  1593),  Antonius  Gallonius  (d.  1615;  the 
author  of  the  De  sanctorum  martyrum  crucuUibua, 
Rome,  1594,  and  frequently),  Giovanni  Marciano, 
Andrea  Gallandi  (q. v. ;  the  editor  of  the  celebrated 
BiMiotheca  veterum  patrum,  14  vols.,  Venice,  1765 
sqq.),  and  Cardinal  Capecelatro  (q.v.).  The  English 
Oratorians  established  in  1849  included  F.  W.  Faber 
(q.v.)  and  Cardinal  J.  H.  Newman  (q.v.). 

A  French  oratory  resembling  the  one  founded  by 
St.  Philip  was  established  at  Paris  in  1611  by  Pierre 
de  B^rulle,  who  was  bom  1575,  and  died  at  Paris 
Oct.,  1629.    Ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1599  and 
created  cardinal   by   Urban  VIII.   in 
The  French  1627,  he  designed  his  order  primarily 
Oratory,     to  hear  confessions  and  to  give  relig- 
ious instruction.     The  French  Orato- 
rians were  required  to  render  to  their  respective 
bishops  the  same  obedience  as  that  given  by  the 
Jesuits  to  the  pope,  and  the  exaction  of  any  mo- 
nastic vow  was  expressly  forbidden.     Of  B6rulle's 
successors  the  first  two  (Condren   (1629-41)   and 
Bourgoing   (1641-62)    contributed  most,   both  to 
extend  the  congregation  and  to  develop  it.    It  was 
far  more  centralized  than  the  Italian  branch  and 


had  both  a  convention  of  delegates  and  a  general, 
who  later  received  coadjutors.  It  gained  the  en- 
mity  of  the  Jesuits,  however,  and  later,  after  Jansen 
had  invited  Oratorians  to  settle  in  the  Spanish 
Netheriands  to  teach  strict  Augustinlan  doctrines 
of  sin  and  grace,  became  involved  in  the  fortunes 
of  Jansenism,  besides  being  suspected  of  Cartesian- 
ism.  Nevertiieless,  in  1760  the  congregation  pos- 
sessed seventy-three  houses,  fifty-eight  in  France, 
eleven  in  Holland,  two  in  Venaiasin  (a  papal  di»> 
trict  in  Provence),  one  in  Savoy,  and  one  in  Li^ge, 
some  of  these  being  seminaries  and  others  colleges 
(both  in  contradistinction  to  the  Italian  oiganiza- 
tion).  So  deeply  did  the  French  Oratorians  resist 
the  absolutism  of  Church  and  State  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  that  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution 
some  of  them  united  with  the  nobler  advocates  of 
the  upheaval.  During  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  congregation  was  in  abeyance, 
but  with  the  beginning  of  tibe  second  half  it  revived 
under  the  leadership  of  P^t^tot  (d.  1887)  and  com- 
menced to  make  progress  toward  its  former  standi 
ard  of  learning,  its  success  being  evinced  by  such 
Oratorians  as  Auguste  Joseph  Alphonse  Gratiy 
(q.v.)  and  H.  de  Valroger.  The  English  Oratorians, 
already  mentioned  above,  received  many  accessions 
from  the  Tractarian  movement,  and  as  eariy  as  1850 
had  a  house  in  each  of  the  cities  of  Liverpool, 
London,  and  Birmingham.  Here  their  oi^ganisation 
favored  their  increase,  being  more  in  harmony  with 
English  traditions  than  the  majority  of  Roman  Cath- 
olic orders.  They  have  materially  aided  the  progieas 
of  Roman  Catholicism  in  England,  in  part  by  their 
publication  of  the  records  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
martyrs  under  the  Tudors.  (O.  ZOcKLEBtO 

Bzbuoorapht:  The  VUm  by  A.  GaUonio  (Ital.,  Rome, 
1600,  1818;  Lat.,  Mainx,  1602;  Genn..  Mains,  1611)  and 
G.  Bamabei  (Rome,  1622.  1703)  are  in  ASB,  May,  vi 
460  sqq.  Other  lives  are  by:  P.  J.  Baoci.  Rome,  1622, 
1837,  Germ,  transl..  Regenaburg,  1850;  P.  Gu^rin,  Lyons, 
1852;  N.  P.  S.  Wiseman,  London,  1856;  A.  Capecelatro, 
2  vols.,  Milan,  1884,  Ehig.  transl.,  2  vols.,  London,  1884; 
G.  M.  Zampini,  Turin.  1884;  C.  Massini,  Milan,  1894; 
Comtesse  D'Estienne  d'Orves,  Paris,  1900;  A.  F.  von 
Pechmann,  Freiburg,  1900;  F.  Baaet,  Albi,  1902;  and 
Antrobus.  St.  Louis.  1903;   and  in  KL,  ix.  213  sqq. 

On  the  congregation  consult:  Heimbucher,  OrtUn  tind 
Konoregationen,  iii.  413-424;  I.  Marciano,  MemorUiatoriekt 
ddla  Conoreg.  ddC  Oratorio,  5  vols.,  Naples,  1693-1703;  C. 
A.  de  Villaroeo.  Memorie  degli  acrittori  FUippini,  2  vols., 
ib.  1837-42;  A.  Perraud,  VOraUnre  de  France,  Paris,  1865; 
J.  de  la  Pasardi^re.  VOratoire  de  St.  Philippe  de  Neri, 
Draguignan,  1880. 

NERO:  Roman  emperor  from  54  to  68  a.d.;  b. 
at  Antium  (38  m.  s.  of  Rome)  Dec.  15,  37;  d.  near 
Rome  June  9,  68.  His  name  is  associated  with  the 
first  great  persecution  of  the  Christians  known  to 
history,  and  immediately  connected  with  the  con- 
flagration which  swept  over  Rome  for  six  days  and 
nights,  beginning  with  the  night  of  July  19,  64. 
These  events  fall  in  the  darkest  period  of  Nero's 
life;  and  though  it  is  uncertain  how  well  founded 
were  the  popular  suspicions  and  the  direct  accusa- 
tions of  Roman  historians  that  he  deliberately 
caused  the  fire,  there  is  much  evidence,  such  as  his 
policy  for  rebuilding  and  beautifying  the  city,  for 
believing  them.  At  all  events,  the  conflagration 
was  atoned  for  by  the  blood  of  the  Christians  to 
avert  the  suspicions  of  the  people  from  himself,  after 
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an  other  attempts  to  appease  the  populace  had 
failed.  The  precise  reason  why  the  Christians  were 
eepeeially  chosen  as  the  victims  is  unclear.  It  is 
eertain,  however,  that  it  was  not  jealousy  of  the 
Emi»e88  Poppffia  for  the  alleged  Cluistian  mistress 
of  NerOy  Acte,  as  Aub6  supposed;  or  a  religious 
motive  of  making  the  Christians,  as  despising  the 
Roman  temples,  an  expiation  for  their  destruction, 
as  Renan  held.  Nor  can  Hilgenfeld's  theory  that 
the  persecution  was  due  to  paganism's  instinctive 
fear  of  its  approaching  doom  be  maintained,  for 
Christianity  was  not  yet  regarded  as  in  itself  a 
"forbidden  rdigion."  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  a  prime  factor  in  the  selection  of  the  Christians 
was  the  popular  hatred  of  Jews  and  of  orientals  in 
general,  the  Christians  being  involved  because  they 
were  still  regarded  by  the  heathen  as  a  Jewish  sect. 
The  situation  was  complicated,  moreover,  by  the 
mesHJanic  expectations  of  the  Jews  which  led  them 
to  proclaim  divine  judgment  on  the  heathen  and  to 
see  such  a  visitation  in  the  burning  of  the  metrop- 
olis of  the  world.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Chris- 
tians, with  their  expectation  of  an  inunediate  sec- 
ond advent,  lo<dced  for  the  destruction  of  the  world 
by  fire  (cf.  Minucius  Felix,  OdaviuSf  xi.  1;  Rev. 
xviiL  9  sqq.);  they  thus  afiforded  a  ready  basis  for 
the  suspicion  that  they  had  kindled  the  conflagra- 
tion. The  restriction  of  the  accusation  was  not  due 
to  Jewish  chaiges,  as  some  have  thought,  but  to  the 
fact  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Jewish  population 
of  Rome  was  so  laige  and  that  the  Jews  were  al- 
ready intensely  embittered  against  the  Romans, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Christians  were 
regarded  as  the  greatest  fanatics  and  as  guilty  of 
grave  vices,  besides  being  the  instigators  of  Jewish 
riots  (cf.  Suetonius,  Claudius,  xxv.).  While  the 
precise  course  of  investigation  is  not  absolutely 
certain,  Tacitus  (Annalea,  xv.  44)  seems  to  imply 
that  certain  Christians  were  first  arrested,  and  that 
in  consequence  of  their  statements  the  Christians 
were  seiwd  and  condenmed  en  nuissef  their  mere 
adherence  to  Christianity  and  their  alleged  hatred 
of  all  the  rest  of  the  human  race  being  regarded  as 
sufficient  evidence  of  guilt,  without  proving  their 
actual  incendiaiy  acts  in  every  case. 

The  execution  of  the  Christians  was  made  a  fes- 
tival of  the  Roman  populace.  In  Nero's  gardens, 
the  present  Place  of  St.  Peter's,  some  were  cruci- 
fied or  sewn  in  skins  and  torn  by  dogs,  and  others 
were  rolled  in  pitch  and  burned  at  night  as  living 
torches.  According  to  Tacitus,  moreover,  Nero  him- 
self appeared  as  a  charioteer  at  the  circus  games 
given  in  connection  with  these  executions  and 
mingled  with  the  people;  yet  even  so  he  was  imable 
to  avert  the  suspicion  among  the  populace  that  the 
Christians  were  not  being  sacrificed  to  the  public 
weal  but  to  the  cruelty  of  an  individual. 

It  is  clear  from  Tacitus  and  Suetonius,  notwith- 
standing the  assertions  of  Orosius  (vii.  7)  and  Sul- 
picius  Severus  (ii.  28),  that  the  persecution  was 
restricted  to  Rome;  nor  is  the  allusion  to  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  Antipas  at  Pergamus  in  Rev.  ii.  13 
BuflScient  evidence  for  a  more  general  persecution. 
But  though  the  actual  scene  of  the  Neronian  per- 
secution was  local,  its  effects  were  far-reaching.  In 
the  burning  of  the  great  metropolis  and  the  bloody 


reaction  of  paganism  against  Christianity  was  seen 
the  approaching  end  of  the  world,  and  this  belief 
was  confirmed  by  the  events  of  the  years  follow- 
ing— the  fall  and  death  of  Nero,  the  Jewish  war, 
and  the  savage  internecine  strife  for  the  throne  of 
the  Csesars.  Nero's  demoniac  figure  became  inter- 
woven in  the  eschatolpgy  of  the  time  (cf.  Rev. 
xviii.).  Elscaping  from  his  murderers,  or,  in  an- 
other version,  raised  from  the  dead,  he  was  to 
return  as  Antichrist  to  wage  the  last  great  war  of 
annihilation  against  the  followers  of  Christ,  only  to 
be  crushed  by  the  Messiah  appearing  in  judgment. 

(Robert  POhlmann.) 

Biblioobapht:  £.  T.  Klette.  Die  ChrislenkaUuirophe  unter 
Nero  nach  ihren  Quellen,  TObiocen,  1907;  B.  Aub^,  in 
Comptee  vendue  de  Vaaidhnie  dee  tn«crtp<ion«,  1866,  pp. 
194  sqq.;  idem,  Hiel.  dee  pereeeuUone  de  Vtgliee^  p.  421, 
Paris,  1875;  E.  Renan,  VAnUchritt,  chaps,  vi.-viii., 
Paris,  1873,  Eng.  tranal.,  London,  1889;  T.  Keim,  Aue 
dem  Urchrietenthitm,  pp.  171-181,  Zurich,  1878;  idem, 
Rom  und  doe  Chrietenthum,  pp.  132  sqq.,  ib.  1881;  Q. 
Uhlhom,  Conflict  of  Chrietianity  with  Heathenienit  pp.  241- 
250,  New  York,  1879;  C.  F.  Arnold,  Die  nenmieche  Chrie- 
tenverfolgung,  Leipeic,  1888;  A.  C.  McGiffert,  Apoetolic 
Age,  pp.  627  sqq..  New  York.  1897;  Schaff,  ChrieUan 
Church,  i.  376-390;  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  ed.  J.  B. 
Bury,  ii.  79  sqq.;  articles  in  ZWT,  by  Hilgenfeld,  xii 
(1869).  421  sqq..  xxx  (1890),  223  sqq..  by  Hildebrand, 
xvii  (1874),  94  sqq.;  and  by  E.  ZeUer,  xxxiv  (1891),  357 
sqq.;  and  in  general,  works  on  the  church  history  of  the 
apostolic  period  and  on  the  history  of  the  Roman  empire 

NERSES,  ner'siz:  The  name  of  several  Arme- 
nian prelates. 

1.  Iferses  L  "  The  Great ":  Armenian  catholicos; 
b.  of  royal  (Arsacidan)  lineage — also  a  direct  de- 
scendant of  Gregory  the  Illiuninator  (q.v.) — at  Vag- 
harshabad  (now  a  village  near  Echmiadzin)  c.  310; 
d.  after  381.  He  studied  in  Greece  and  returning 
became  chamberlain  of  King  Arshak.  King  and 
people  united  in  urging  him  to  renounce  civil  and 
military  pursuits  and  honors  and  to  assume  the 
duties  first  of  bishop  (c.  364)  and  afterward  of  cath- 
olicos or  patriarch  (c.  366).  He  was  active  alike  in 
combating  heathenism,  which  still  survived,  and 
the  more  primitive  forms  of  Christianity,  which  re- 
sisted the  intrusion  of  Greek  doctrine  and  practise. 
In  the  interest  of  the  Church  he  founded  schools 
and  charitable  institutions.  He  was  sent  as  an  am- 
bassador by  King  Arshak  to  the  Emperor  Valen- 
tinian  I.  and  was  able  to  restore  amicable  relations 
between  these  rulers.  He  failed  in  a  similar  em- 
bassy to  the  Emperor  Valens,  whose  Arianism  he 
disapproved,  and  was  banished  by  him  to  a  desert 
island,  where  he  was  obliged  to  remain  until  lib- 
erated by  the  Emperor  Theodosius  the  Great  (381), 
who  recalled  him  to  Constantinople  and  detained 
him  for  awhile  to  participate  in  the  second  ecumen- 
ical council.  Returning  to  Armenia  he  found  that 
he  had  been  supplanted  by  Chad  of  Bagravand  and 
was  out  of  favor  with  the  king.  Still  more  un- 
friendly were  his  relations  with  the  succeeding  King 
Pap,  who  is  said  to  have  caused  his  death  by  poison 
(384).  If  Moses  of  Chorene  is  correct  in  stating  that 
Nerses  was  catholicos  for  thirty-four  years,  he  must 
have  been  installed  about  350,  which  is  several 
years  earlier  than  other  authorities  indicate. 

2.  Nerses  n.:  Armenian  catholicos  524-533. 
He  was  called  *'  Nerses  of  Ashtarak  "  from  his  na- 
tive town  in  Bagravand.    A  reforming  synod  was 
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held  by  him  in  527  at  Tvin  (Dwin).    See  Nbsto- 

RIAN8,  §  3. 

8.  Nerses  m.:  Catholicos  640-661;  d.  661. 
He  was  called  "  the  builder  "  because  he  rebuilt 
Tvin,  the  patriarchal  city  that  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  Arabs.  He  lived  in  troublous  times,  when 
Greeks  and  Arabs  alike  were  seeking  to  subjugate 
the  Armenians.  During  a  short  interval  of  peace 
he  held  a  synod  at  Tvin  in  which  the  Chalcedonian 
symbol  was  rejected.  A  successful  Arab  invasion 
(646)  led  the  Emperor  Constans  II.  to  march  an 
army  into  Armenia.  Nerses  met  him  and  succeeded 
in  pacifying  him,  but  was  obliged  to  accept  the 
Chalcedonian  symbol.  After  the  emperor's  de- 
parture another  synod  (648)  requested  him  to  give 
the  Armenians  freedom  to  accept  or  reject  the 
Chalcedonian  symbol.  Nerses  now  lost  his  popu- 
larity by  adhering  to  that  statement  of  faith  and 
retired  from  Tvin  in  649,  leaving  the  anti-Chalce- 
donian  party  in  control.  After  this  the  Arabs  again 
gained  possession  of  the  country,  and,  the  anti- 
Chalcedonian  leader  Theodorus  having  died,  Nerses 
returned  to  Tvin  (654)  and  resumed  the  ecclesias- 
tical leadership. 

4.  Nerses  IV.:  Catholicos  1166-73;  b.  about 
1098;  d.  Aug.,  1173.  Of  royal  lineage  and  princely 
birth,  he  was  early  dedicated  to  the  Christian  min- 
istry and  was  carefully  educated  under  the  guid- 
ance of  his  elder  brother,  the  Catholicos  Gregory 
III.,  and  later  of  Stephen,  abbot  of  the  "  Red  Mon- 
astery." In  1135  he  was  ordained  priest  and  soon 
afterward  elevated  to  the  episcopate.  At  a  synod 
at  Rom-Klah,  held  shortly  before  his  death,  Greg- 
ory, with  the  approval  of  the  eynod,  consecrated 
Nerses  his  successor.  Before  this  time  Nerses  had 
become  deeply  interested  in  the  question  of  imion 
with  the  Greek  Church  and  just  after  his  brother's 
death  received  from  the  Emperor  Manuel  I.  an  in- 
vitation to  visit  Constantinople  in  this  interest.  He 
was  unable  to  accept  the  invitation,  but  wrote  ap- 
provingly of  union  (Opera,  i.  195-204,  Venice,  1873). 
A  second  embassy  from  the  emperor  (1170)  led  to 
another  cynod  at  Rom-Klah  and  further  union 
measures  (Opera,  i.  231-238).  As  a  result  of  other 
overtures  from  the  emperor  (1173)  nine  points  that 
had  been  in  dispute  between  Greeks  and  Armenians 
were  agreed  upon  (excommunication  of  all  Mono- 
physite  leaders — Eutyches,  Dioscurus,  and  others; 
acknowledgment  of  two  natures,  wills,  and  energies 
in  Christ  united  in  one  personality;  omission  of  the 
words  "  who  was  crucified  "  in  the  Trisagion  [see 
Theopaschites];  celebration  of  the  Greek  festi- 
vals on  the  dates  fixed  by  the  Eastern  Church; 
olive-oil  to  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  myrrh 
for  unction;  leavened  bread  and  vnne  mixed  with 
water  to  be  used  in  the  eucharist;  laity  as  well  as 
clergy  to  remain  in  church  during  communion  and 
divine  service;  acknowledgment  of  the  fourth,  fifth, 
sixth,  and  seventh  ecumenical  councils;  the  cathol- 
icos to  be  appointed  by  the  Greek  emperor).  Be- 
fore the  negotiations  were  completed  he  died. 
Nerses  was  an  eloquent  speaker  and  an  elegant 
writer.  He  wrote  a  commentary  on  Matthew  and 
many  minor  exegetical  pieces,  and  a  nimiber  of 
somewhat  elaborate  doctrinal  tracts  and  letters. 
Several  occasional  discourses  have  been  preserved. 


His  most  widely  known  work  is  his  collection  of 
short  prayers  for  eveiy  hour  of  the  day  and  night. 
This  has  been  translated  into  thirty-dx  languages 
and  frequently  published  in  this  poly^ot  form  (e.g., 
Venice,  1882).  By  his  poetry  he  gained  litmiy 
renown.  Besides  many  shorter  poems,  an  epic  on 
the  history  of  Armenia,  an  elegy  on  the  destructiun 
of  Edessa  by  the  sultan  of  Aleppo,  and  a  long  re- 
ligious poem,  "Jesus  the  Son,"  have  been  preserved 
(Venice,  1824).  The  Armenians  regard  him  as  their 
national  Homer.  He  is  said  to  have  introduced 
riming  into  Armenian. 

6.  Nerses  of  Lambxon:  Archbishop  of  Tarsus; 
b.  1133;  d.  July  14,  1198.  He  was  son  erf  a  prince 
and  on  his  mother's  side  a  scion  of  the  royal  house 
of  Arshak,  also  a  nephew  of  Nerses  IV.,  by  whom 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  ordained  priest.  When 
eighteen  years  of  age  he  was  offered  an  abbacy  and 
a  bishopric.  These  preferments  he  declined  in  favor 
of  a  long  course  of  study  with  his  teacher  Stephen 
in  a  desert  place.  In  1176  he  reluctantly  accepted 
the  archbishopric  of  Tarsus  and  Lambron  and  the 
abbacy  of  Skyrra.  He  was  a  highly  gifted  writer 
in  prose  and  verse  and  was  not  devoid  of  states- 
manship. In  1179,  at  the  request  of  the  Catholicos 
Gregory,  he  participated  in  a  eynod  at  Rom-Klah 
called  in  the  interest  of  union  witii  the  Greek  Church. 
He  spoke  in  favor  of  union  and  had  the  concurrence 
of  the  synod;  but  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Manuel 
(1180)  prevented  its  consunmiation.  These  efforts 
at  union  resulted  from  considerations  of  political 
expediency  rather  than  from  thee^ogical  convic- 
tion, and  when  (1190)  Frederick  Barbarossa  ap- 
proached the  borders  of  Cilicia,  Nerses  accompanied 
the  catholicos  and  the  governor  of  Cilicia  to  meet 
him,  evidently  hoping  to  form  an  alliance  with  the 
Western  Empire  and  the  Latin  Church.  Frederick 
died  before  they  reached  the  German  army.  Ne- 
gotiations with  the  Latins  embittered  the  Greeks 
against  the  Armenians,  whom  they  stigmatised  as 
Eutychians.  In  1193  union  with  the  Latins  was 
consummated  by  the  Cilician  Armenians,  Leo,  the 
governor,  having  been  made  king  by  the  Latins 
and  twelve  Roman  bishops,  of  whom  Nerses  was 
first,  having  been  recognised.  Nerses  was  highly 
honored  by  Greeks,  Latins,  and  Syrians,  as  well  as 
by  his  own  people.  He  was  sometimes  designated 
''  the  second  Apostle  Paul  of  Tarsus."  But  this 
high  praise  is  hardly  deserved,  and  he  seems  to  have 
been  more  of  a  politician  than  of  an  apostle  or  the- 
ologian. He  was  familiar  with  the  Latin,  Greek, 
Syriac,  and  Coptic  languages  and  translated  a  num- 
ber of  works  from  these  languages  into  Armenian. 
He  wrote  several  commentaries  and  many  practical 
works,  drawing  largely  from  the  writings  of  Greek, 
Latin,  Syriac,  and  Eg3rptian  fathers.  Among  his 
poetical  works  is  a  somewhat  lengthy  necrology  of 
his  uncle  Nerses  IV.  (St.  Petersbuig,  1782). 

A.  H.  Newman. 

Bibuoorapht:  In  general  oonault:  F.  JuBti,  Iranxachn 
NamenbMch,  pp.  222-225,  Marburg,  1895  (refera  to  othera 
bearing  names  of  Nersea  and  gives  literature);  M.  Le- 
quien.  OrienB  Chriatianua,  i.  1345,  1875, 1399,  Paris,  1740. 
On  Nenses  I.  consult:  J.  B.  Ghidx>t,  Nanai  Is  docUur  0l 
lea  oriffines  de  VScole  de  NiaQna  d^apr^  la  chromque  dt 
Barhadbesabbe  in  JA,  vi.  167-177;  F.  X.  E.  Albert,  Ths 
School  of  Niaibis,  its  History  and  Statutes,  in  Catholie  C/fMh 
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i.  415-^21) 
.  IM5:  and  iLe  encomiiua  ol  bim 
br  Mom  o(  Lubron.  ib.  ISTSi  Lybrr  tuprnwum  .  .  . 
JfB'  Km^iM  htmiMa  in  Jotfph,  documcnla  poirum  iJ«  ^- 
■  ■  -"  ■  loBiMfftm,  hJ.  P.  BedjBQ.  Laipdc.  leoi. 
■au&niu.  fiii'uCA«ca  OrirrUalit,  ii.  364- 
ooa,  luia*.  17IV1  Anai  Ter-Uilueluui,  Dir  armetiichi 
Kirtke  £a  iArcn  fiouAun^cn  nr  bvfonfini«cAm  (A.— IX. 
JaJahtaulrrt).  pp,  8S  k        "      ~ 


sry  Om  Itttmatalor.  pp.  35-30.  Loailoa.  ISeS;  C.  F.  Neu- 
maan.  KameA  •««»■  auMthirhU  dtr  aTTnantchm  Liltralur. 
p.  IIK,  Lcdpno.  I83S:  Tei^UikooUon,  Nrrttn.  Dot  ar- 
■  wmV**  ffjpmun'iBn.  5luiN«n  lu  Ki'iur  gachieliUicliai 
£iri>neUiaw.  Udpno,  IWS;  Tht  LitvrviaU  Hanilia  of 
Nonai,  ia  TS.  \iiL  1  (1909);    »ad  the  Ulenture  uader 


RBBVA,  MAKCnS  COCCEinS:  RAnuui  emperor 
from  Sept.  18,  96,  to  Jan.  27.  98;  b.  at  Namin  (40  m. 
a. of  Rome),  Umbria,  32;  d.  at  Rome  Jan.  27,  98. 
[He  came  of  a  family  eminent  as  juristo,  father 
tad  grandfatiier  both  having  followed  with  dis- 
tinction that  profession.  Hia  own  training  was 
dvil  rather  than  railitary.  These  facts  have  bear- 
ing upon  the  character  df  his  relations  to  the  Chris- 
IJMtta  as  indicated  below.]  Proclaimed  emperor 
tmmedi«lely  alter  the  aaiiaaaination  of  DomitJan, 
probably  in  accord  with  a  previous  understanding, 
his  r«gn  was  characterized  by  mildness.  Domi- 
tiaa  had  already  ceased  persecuting  the  Christians 
and  recalled  the  fugitives,  who  actually  returned 
nnder  Nerva  (cf.  Euseblus,  Htal.  ecd..  III.,  xix.  20; 
TertuUi&n,  Apol.,  v.;  Dio  Caaaius,  fxviii.  I).  He 
aloo  stepped  the  abuses  of  the  infonneis,  forbade 
all  eomplainta  againet  Jewish  practiaee,  and  abn>- 
^ted  the  Sscal  disabilities  of  the  Jews  (among 
whran  the  Oiristians  were  included).  The  legal  sta- 
tus of  Christianity,  however,  remained  unchanged; 
and  the  reign  of  Nerva  marked  for  them  the  tran- 
stioo  from  persecutions  of  caprice,  such  as  thoee 
of  Nero  and  Domitian,  to  those  b^un  by  Trajan, 
based  upoo  the  execution  of  existing  law. 

(G.  UamoHNt.) 

Bhuoobapht:  C.  Peter.  OachicMt  ifonu  imtsr  lim  Xaiwrn. 
iii.  1107.  HkUd.  1S7I1  B.  Aub«.  HiH.  du  po-iuuliuiu  d. 
ritUt,  i.  IBS  iqq..  Puis.  1875:  K.  Wiaslcr,  Du  Chnt- 
UmmolotaBm  drr  Chri^ai.  pp.  12  sqq..  QUteraloh.  1S7S; 
A.  H.Hore.  EieUien  Centaria  of  lAc  OrtJuHiai  Ortrk  Church, 
p.  73.  New  York,  IS»9;  imd  the  oorka  □□  the  Fbunh  his- 
(my  of  ilie  period  and  od  the  hiatoiy  of  Ibe  Romui  empire. 

NESTLE, nest"16',CHRlST0FEBEBHARD:  Ger- 
man Lutheran;  b.  at  Stuttgart  May  1,  1851,  He 
was  educated  at  the  theological  Bemiaaries  at  Blau- 
beui«n  and  TQbingen  and  at  the  urdversities  of 
Tflbingen  (Ph.D.,  1874)  and  Leipsic  (1874-75), 
after  which  he  spent  two  yeara  in  further  study  in 
England.  He  was  then  a  tutor  at  the  Evangelical 
tbeotc^ical  seminary  at  Tubingen  (1877-80),  dea- 
con at  Mausingen,  WUrttemberg  {I880-S3),  gym- 
Da><ial  professor  at  Ulm  (1883-90,  again  I893~!IS}, 
and  provisional  supply  for  the  vacant  professor- 
■bip  of  Semitic  languages  at  the  University  of 
Tubingen  (1890-03).  Since  I89S  he  has  been  pro- 
/easor  in  the  Evangelical  theological  seminary  at 
Msulbronn.  WUrttemberg.  Theologically  he  is  an 
adherent  of  the  mediating  school.  He  has  written: 
Die  itradHimJien  Eigmnamen  nocA  iArer  religiona- 


geichichliichen  Bedeutung  (Haarlem,  1876);  Con- 
radi  Pellieani  de  modo  tegendi  atque  inUiligendi 
//e&r(Eum(TQbingen,  1877);  P»allerium  tetragloOum, 
Grace,  Syriaee,  Chaldaiee,  Latine  (Leyden,  1879); 
Psalmi  Chaldaice  el  Syriaee  (Tubingen,  1879); 
Pmiftenum  5yriafum  (1879);  Brevis  lingua  Syriaeia 
grammalica  (Carlsruhe,  1880);  VelerU  TeslaTnenti 
Greed  codices  Vatican.ua  el  SinaiHcug  cum  (eiiu  re- 
ceplo  coMoK  (Leipsic,  1881);  Sj/rische  OrammaUk 
(Berlin,  1838;  reoUy  a  translation  and  second  edi- 
tion of  the  Latin  Syriac  grammar;  Eng.  transl.  by 
A.  R.  S.  Kennedy,  1889);  De  eanda  cruce,  ein  Bei- 
Irag  air  chrUUichen  Legeruiengeschichle  (1888);  Sep- 
luaginlastudien  (4  parts,  Ulm  and  Maulbronn,  1886- 
1903);  MargiruUien  und  Matcrialien  (TObingen, 
1393);  Novi  Tentamenli  Graci  »upplemenlum  (Leip- 
sic, 1896);  Philologiat  sacra,  Bemerkungen  flier  die 
Urgealiiil  drr  Evangelien  und  Apoalelgcschichle,  Ber- 
lin, 1896);  and  EinfOhrung  in  dot  griechische  Neue 
Testament  (Tubingen,  1897,  3d  ed,,  1909;  Eng. 
transl.  by  W.  Edie,  London,  1901).  He  edited  the 
sixth  and  seventh  editions  of  Tiscbendorf's  Septua- 
ginla  (Leipsic,  1880,  1887}  the  Syiiac  version  of 
Plutarch's  Dc  capienda  ex  inimid*  ulililale  (London, 
1894),  an  edition  of  the  Greek  and  Gennan  New 
Testament  since  1898,  and  an  excellent  edition  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek-Latin  New  Testament  since  1906. 

NESTOR:  Russian  monk  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, incorrectly  regarded  as  the  earliest  Russian 
annalist.  According  to  his  own  statements,  he 
entered  the  cave-monaatery  of  Kief  shortly  after 
the  death  of  Abbot  Theodoaius  in  1074,  where  he 
was  soon  ordained  deacon  or  archdeacon,  and  where 
he  wrote  his  "  Readings  from  the  Life  and  Death 
of  the  Blessed  Martyrs  Boris  and  Gleb  "  and  "  Life 
of  the  Abbot  Theodoaius  ";  both  works  are  charac- 
terized by  edifying  material  and  rhetoric  rather 
than  by  history.  The  first  Russian  historical  writer, 
however,  was  Jacob  a  monk  of  the  same  clobter, 
possibly  identical  with  the  priest  Jacob,  who  seems 
to  have  come  from  the  monastery  of  Boris  and 
Gleb  in  Pereiaslof,  whom  Abiwt  Tbeodosius  on  his 
death-bed  desired  for  hia  successor.  Before  1072 
Jacob  wrote  his  "  Account  of  the  Martyrdom  and 
Eulogy  of  the  Murdered  Holy  Martyrs  Boris  and 
Gleb,"  and  his  "  Memorial  and  Eulogy  of  the  Rus- 
sian Prince  Wolodimer." 

As  eariy  as  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century 
the  oldest  Russian  «niiiiln  became  connected  with 
the  name  of  Nestor;  wrongly,  however,  for  the  an- 
nalist expressly  states  that  be  was  an  iimiate  of  the 
monastery  in  the  lifetime  of  Theodoaius.  He  waa 
apparently  bom  at  Kief,  and  entered  the  cloister 
shortly  after  1065,  when  seventeen  yeais  of  age. 
He  was,  in  ail  probability,  Silvester,  abbot  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Michael,  who  in  1116  stated  that 
he  bad  written  the  annuls  in  question.  Though 
borrowing  from  John  Malalaa  and  Gregorius  Ham- 
artoius,  this  pioneer  Russian  historian  adhered 
strictly  to  the  simpler  annalistic  form. 

(N.    BONWETBCH.) 

BiBUoaBAPHi:  Ckronin  Warforii.ed.  F.  MiklQaich,pp,  183- 
ISfl,  Vieans.  ISflO  :  L.  L««er.  La  CAmiwiudile  dt  NtHor. 
Psrii,  1884:  P.  Strahi.  Batraut  rur  nuMrAen  KinAcivr- 
Khtehli,.  HsUe.  1937;  J.J.  Sreinevild).  "The  Nuraliva 
eoQcomiag  tho  Boly  Boris  nnd  Gleh."  3(,  Petemburg.  I860 
(iaKuMUtI;  KnimbMber,C«KAKU«.  pp.  35. 366-397, 108, 
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NESTORIANS. 

Rise  in  Persia  (§  1). 

Diffusion  in  Arabia,  India,  and  China  (§2). 

Varying  Fortunes  (§  3). 

Under  Mohammedans  and  Mongols  (§  4). 

Persecutions;  Rapprochement  with  Rome  (§  5). 

History  from  the  Sixteenth  Century  (§  6). 

Kurdish  Nestorians  ((7). 

Nestorians  of  India  (§  8). 

In  the  Christological  controversies  of  the  fifth 
century  (see  CHRiSTOLoaY,  V.,  and  references  given 
there)  the  East  Syrian  Chureh  adopted  and  devel- 
oped independently  the  doctrines  ascribed  to 
Nestorius  (q.v.);  broke  all  connection  with  the 
monophysite  and  Catholic  churches  of  West  Syria, 
and  became  a  mighty  chureh  party  which  was 
called  by  his  name  and  extended  its  missionary 

influence  as  far  as  China.    The  first 

I.  Rise  in    extension  of  Nestorianism  was  from 

Persia,      the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Roman 

Empire  over  Persia.  The  prime  im- 
pulse was  the  letter  of  the  Presbyter  Ibas  of  Edessa 
(q.v)  to  Bishop  Mari  of  Hardashir  in  Persia,  written 
shortly  after  the  reconciliation  of  Patriarch  John 
of  Antioch  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria  (q.v.),  evidently 
inclining  more  to  the  former,  but  at  the  close  ex- 
pressing his  joy  at  the  reconciliation  between  Qyril 
and  the  Antiochian  bishops.  This  letter  and  the 
Syriac  translations  of  Diodorus  of  Tarsus  and  The- 
odore of  Mopsuestia  spread  the  doctrines  of  Nes- 
torius throughout  Persia.  The  movement  was 
aided  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Nestorian  teachers 
from  the  school  at  Edessa  and  by  their  settlement 
in  Nisibis,  the  most  noteworthy  of  these  scholars 
being  Barsmnas,  who,  as  bishop  or  metropolitan  of 
Nisibis  (435-489),  where  he  established  a  celebrated 
theological  school,  zealously  sought  to  extirpate  the 
adherents  of  Cyril.  Christianity  was  established 
in  Persia  apparently  in  the  post-apostolic  age,  but 
its  primitive  history  is  wrapped  in  obsciuity.  Un- 
der the  Arsacids  the  Christians  were  apparently 
unmolested,  except  for  one  brief  persecution  and 
Trajan's  invasion  of  the  Parthian  kingdom.  Though 
the  Christians  were  widely  spread  and  well  organ- 
ized in  Persia  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  (cf . 
A.  Hamack,  Expansion  of  Christianity,  ii.  295  sqq., 
New  York,  1905),  as  is  clear  from  the  writings  of 
the  pseudo-Bardesanes,  Aphraates,  and  the  older 
Acta  martyrumf  they  did  not  yet  form  a  distinct 
church  with  catholicos,  bishops,  and  other  clergy. 
Nevertheless,  the  bishop  of  Seleucia-Ctesiphon  grad- 
ually rose  to  be  primate  of  the  Christians  in  the  Sel- 
eucid  kingdom  and  the  entire  orient,  though  his 
claims  were  long  contested  by  the  bishop  of  Persia. 
In  313  the  bishop  of  Persia  was  still  independent 
of  the  bishop  of  Seleucia,  and  the  former  was  con- 
sidered at  the  Nicene  Council  the  representative  of 
all  Persia  and  India;  nor  was  it  until  the  episcopate 
of  Timotheus  (778-820)  that  Seleucia  definitely  be- 
came the  metropolitan  see.  Both  bishoprics  were 
first  actually,  and  then  nominally,  subject  to  the 
patriarch  of  Antioch,  but  the  frequent  wars  between 
the  Romans  and  Persians  rendered  it  practically 
impossible  for  the  prelates  to  be  consecrated  at 
Antioch.  Shahlufa  (d.  244)  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  to  be  consecrated  by  the  oriental  bishops  at 
Seleucia.    This   see   thus   early  gained   a  certain 


measure  of  independence.  His  successor,  Papa,  was 
called  '  archbishop;  later  prelates,  beginning  with 
Babseus  (Syr.  Babhai)  in  499,  assumed  the  title  of 
patriarch,  or  catholicos,  and  ranked  themselves  after 
the  patriarch  of  the  West.  While  his  predecessors 
Dadhisho,  Babffius,  and  Acacius  wavered  between 
Catholicism  and  Nestorianism,  Babseus  II.  was  the 
first  to  break  entirely  with  the  Occidental  Church. 
At  a  eynod  held  by  him  in  499  he  enacted,  among 
other  things,  that  unconditional  obedience  should 
be  rendered  to  the  patriarch  of  Seleucia;  that  the 
bishops  should  assemble  for  consultation  on  eccle- 
siastical afifairs  with  their  metropolitan  annually 
instead  of  semi-annually  and  with  their  patriarch 
quadrennially  instead  of  biennially;  and  that  the 
patriarch,  bishops,  priests,  and  monks  should  be 
permitted  to  many  one  wife  each  and  that  the  pres- 
byters should  be  required  to  marry  another  wife 
on  the  death  of  the  first,  the  object  of  this  canon 
being  to  do  away  with  immoral  relations  of  the 
clei^  with  several  wives  at  once.  The  successors 
of  Babseus  followed  in  his  coiu'se,  placing  Nestor- 
ians in  all  episcopal  vacancies  and  eageriy  seeking 
to  extend  their  domain  in  all  directions.  Nestor- 
ianism was  also  advocated  by  numerous  writers, 
especially  the  monks  of  seversd  monasteries  in  As- 
syria, as  well  as  by  the  pupils  of  various  schools,  of 
which  the  oldest  and  most  famous  was  that  of 
Nisibis. 

Christianity  had  also  spread  at  a  veiy  eariy  thne 
to  Arabia,  to  the  wide  districts  south  oi  Palestine, 
Damascus,  and  to  Mesopotamia  (cf.  Gal.  i.  17). 
Though  these  Arabic  communities,  including  such 
bishoprics  as  that  of  Bostra,  were  connected  with 
those  of  Rome,  both  Nestorians  and 
2.  Diflfusion  Jacobites  later  sought  to  introduce 
in  Arabia,  their  doctrines.  The  former  were  the 
India,  and  more  successful.  Under  the  calif s  they 
China,  extended  through  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine, and  during  the  patriarchate  of 
Mar  Aba  II.  (742-752)  there  was  a  bidiop  of  the  Nes- 
torians in  Egypt  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  met- 
ropolitan of  Damascus.  The  Arabian  bishops  were 
originally  subject  to  the  metropolitan  of  Persia, 
who  also  had  jurisdiction  over  India,  the  western 
coast  of  which  must  have  been  partly  Christianised 
by  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  centuiy.  A  veiy 
ancient  tradition,  given  in  the  third  century  Acts 
of  Thomas  (Eng.  transl.  in  ANF,  viii.  535-^539), 
makes  Thomas  the  apostle  to  India,  so  that  the  In- 
dian Christians  are  commonly  termed  Christians  of 
St.  Thomas.  Many  Christians  seem  to  have  fled  to 
India  from  the  persecutions  in  Persia;  and  in  345 
a  bishop  with  priests  from  Jerusalem  are  said  to 
have  gone  to  Malabar.  Cosmas  Indicopleustes  (q.v.; 
about  530)  mentions  churches  at  Malabar,  there  was 
one  in  Ceylon,  as  well  as  a  bishop  at  Calliana;  and 
in  570  the  presbyter  Bodh  was  sent  to  inspect  the 
Indian  churches.  After  a  period  of  ecclesiastical 
declension,  Timotheus  (778-820)  appointed  a  met- 
ropolitan for  India.  China  received  Christianity 
from  Chorassan,  and  a  long  inscription  in  Syriac 
and  Chinese  at  Si-ngan-fu,  giving  a  lengthy  list  of 
Nestorian  clergy,  testifies  to  the  prosperity  and  wide 
extension  of  Nestorianism  in  China  in  781.  This 
famous  Nestorian  monument  was  visited  in  1907  by 
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Frits  V.  Holm,  who  had  a  replica  made  of  it  which 
B  DOW  in  the  Metropolitaii  Museum  of  Art,  New 
Yoik  (of.  The  Nesiorian  Monument:  an  ancient 
Record  of  CkriaHanih/  in  China,  ed.  P.  Cams,  Chi- 
cago, 1909,  which  contains  an  account  of  the  secur- 
ing of  the  replica,  the  Chinese  text  of  the  inscrip- 
tion, A.  Wylie's  Eng.  transl.,  and  historical  notes). 
The  first  metropolitan  for  China  was  appointed  by 
Sdibhaiecha  (714-726),  and  about  the  same  time 
Herat  and  Samarcand  received  metropolitans.  At 
Baikh,  whence  several  bishops  were  sent  to  China,  a 
bishopric  had  eaiiy  been  erected;  and  Nestorianism 
later  spread  through  Tartary. 

The  fortune  of  the  Nestorians  varied  widely. 

Expelled  by  the  emperors  of  the  East,  they  enjoyed 

protection  under  the  Parthian  Arsacids,  but  with 

the  revival  of  Zoroastrianism  by  the 

3.  Varying  Sassanids,    their    persecution    began 

Foftonea.  anew,  though  seldom  except  when  wars 
hrcke  out  with  the  Greek  emperors. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Kobad  (488--531)  a 
twelve  years'  schism  broke  out  among  the  Nestor- 
ians, two  patriarchs,  Nerses  (see  Nerses  II.)  and 
Elisseus,  being  elected  by  rival  factions  and  each 
appointing  his  own  bishops.  The  schism  was  ended 
by  the  death  of  Nerses  in  prison  and  the  deposition 
of  his  rival.  Mar  Aba  I.  (536-^2),  a  convert  from 
Zoroastrianism,  translated  from  Greek  into  Syriac 
the  Nestorian  liturgy  still  in  use.  Among  his  many 
activities,  he  held  a  ^ynod  in  544  at  which  the  rule, 
still  in  force,  was  adopted  that  neither  the  patri- 
arch nor  the  bishops  might  many.  Here  the  former 
canons  were  confirmed,  and  strict  adherence  to  the 
Nioene  Creed  was  required,  while  the  standard  of 
exegesis  was  declared  to  be  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia. 
Various  local  schisms,  moreover,  caused  by  anti-pa- 
triarchs  and  anti-bishops  were  ended  by  deposition 
of  the  disturbing  clerics.  A  second  eynod  was  held 
in  577  by  the  patriarch  Ezekiel  (577-^580),  the  chief 
result  being  an  edict  against  the  Messalians.  After 
repeated  persecutions  by  Chosroes  I.  (who  is  said  by 
tradition  to  have  become  a  Christian  in  his  later 
years),  the  Nestorians  were  highly  favored  by  Hor- 
misd  rV.  and  Chosroes  II.,  the  latter  even  forcing 
all  Christians  to  adopt  Nestorianism.  Nevertheless, 
the  latter  monarch  also  persecuted  them  for  choos- 
ing Gregorius  patriarch  against  his  will,  and  after 
the  death  of  this  prelate  in  608  the  patriarchate  re- 
mained vacant  twenty  years  until  the  accession  of 
Siroes.  Under  this  ruler  and  his  successors  the 
Nestorians  enjoyed  peace. 

Mohammedan  persecutions  of  the  Nestorians  were 

rare,  especially  as  Mohanmied  was  traditionally 

said  to  have  received  his  knowledge  of  Christian 

doctrines  from  a  Nestorian  monk  named  Sergius; 

and  the  Nestorians  claim  to  have  re- 

4.  Under  ceived  letters  of  protection  from  the 
Mohamme-  prophet,  Omar  Ali,  and  others.    They 

dans  and    held  high  posts  as  governors  of  cities 

Mongols,  and  districts,  secretaries  of  califs  and 
emirs,  and  physicians  in  ordinary; 
whfle  they  were  also  distinguished  translators  into 
Syriac  and  Arabic.  Such  was  their  influence  that 
Qa'im  bi'amr  Allah  and  Muqtadir  Billah  subjected 
the  Catholic  Christians,  the  Melchites,  and  the 
Jacobites  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  patriarchs.    Ex- 


cept for  a  brief  persecution  by  Hanm  al-Rashid, 
only  two  occurred  during  the  entire  period — one  by 
Mutawakkil,  and  the  other  by  Hakim  bi'amr  Allah, 
the  latter  including  all  Christians  and  the  Jews,  but 
restricted  to  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt.  After 
the  foundation  of  Bagdad,  the  patriarchs  were 
chosen  and  had  their  residence  there,  though  con- 
secrated in  Seleucia.  Under  the  Mongols,  in  like 
manner,  the  conditions  of  the  Nestorians  were  gen- 
erally peaceful.  Hulagu  Khan,  who  took  Bagdad 
in  1268,  and  most  of  his  successors  favored  the 
Nestorians  not  only  because  they  were  opposed  to 
the  Mohammedans,  the  political  foes  of  the  Mon- 
gols, but  also  on  account  of  the  superficial  similari- 
ties between  Nestorian  Christianity  and  the  Mongol 
type  of  Buddhism  and  through  the  Christian  wives 
of  some  of  the  khans.  Certain  Mongol  rulers,  in- 
deed, became  converts  to  Christianity,  particularly 
in  the  district  of  the  Keraites  south  of  the  Lake  of 
Baikal;  and  the  dynastic  title  of  these  latter  khans, 
Unk-khan  or  Owang-khan,  corrupted  to  Joan  or 
Johannes,  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  the  legend  of 
Prester  John  (q.v.),  which  was  later  transferred  to 
the  hitherto  unknown  Christian  king  in  Ethiopia 
(i.e.,  Abyssinia).  In  1292  the  Minorite  Johannes  de 
Monte  Corvino  converted  a  descendant  of  Unk-khan 
and  several  of  his  court  from  Nestorianism  to  Ca- 
tholicism; but  the  Roman  Catholic  community 
thus  founded  proved  of  short  duration,  the  converts 
returning  to  Nestorianism  in  1299  (see  Monools, 
§2). 

The  first  direct  persecution  of  the  Nestorians,  after 
their  centuries  of  peace  under  Arabs  and  Mongols, 
was  by  Timur,  who  oppressed  Christian  and  Mo- 
hammedan alike.     The  Nestorian  con- 
5.  Persecu-  nections  with  the  Far  East  now  came 
tions;  Rap-  to  an  end  and  the  churches  there  fell 
prochement  into  decay.    The  advance  of  Islam  op- 
with        pressed  or  destroyed  the  Christians  in 
Rome.      Tartary  and  India,  and  a  like  course 
was  pursued  by  the  Shiites  in  Persia 
and  by  the  Mohammedan  d3masties  in  Hither  Asia. 
In  addition  to  all  this,  the  popes,  especially  after  the 
advent  of  ther  pro-Christian  Mongols,  sent  many 
missionaries    to    counteract    Nestorianism.    Their 
efiforts  were  largely  successful,  the  first  distinguished 
convert  being  the  metropolitan  Sahaduna  in  628,  and 
shortly  afterward  Heraclius,  in  his  journey  to  Assyria, 
converted  numbers  of  Nestorians  and  Monophy- 
sites.     During  the  pontificate  of  Eugene  IV.,  Tim- 
otheus  of  Tarsus,  metropolitan  of  the  Nestorians  in 
Cyprus,  attended  the  synods  of  Florence  and  Rome 
in  hopes  of  union.     Innocent  IV.  sent  certain  bish- 
ops with  a  letter  to  Rabban  Ara,  vicar  of  the  Nes- 
torian East,  and  in  his  reply  was  included  a  creed 
prepared  by  the  archbishop  of  Nisibis  and  signed  by 
two  other  archbishops  and  three  bishops,  in  which 
Mary  was  designated  "  the  Mother  of  Christ "  (1247). 
Similar  letters  were  written  at  the  same  time  by  the 
Jacobite  patriarch  Ignatius  and  the  Mafrian  Jo- 
hannes.    Nicolas  IV.   addressing  a  letter  with  a 
creed    to   the  patriarch  Yahballaha   in   1288,   his 
successor  Benedict  XI.  received  an  answer  in  1304 
in  which  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  termed 
"  the  mother  and  teacher  of  all  others "  and  the 
Pope  was  called  "  the  chief  shepherd  of  all  Chrieh 
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tendom."  In  1445,  moreover,  all  the  Cyprian  Nes- 
torians  with  their  patriarch  Timotheus  of  Tarsus 
were  converted  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  by 
Archbishop  Andrew. 

More  lasting  contact  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  began  with  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Except  for  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas  in 
India,  the  Nestorians  were  then  a  small  remnant 
with  a  few  bishops  in  the  Kurdish  mountains.  The 
patriarchate  had  become  hereditary, 
6.  History  nephew  succeeding  uncle.  In  1551 
from  the  this  system  resulted  in  a  schism,  and 
Sixteenth  one  faction  sent  its  candidate  for  con- 
Century,  secration  to  Rome,  where  he  was  pro- 
claimed patriarch  of  the  Chaldeans  by 
Julius  III.  The  schism  still  exists,  the  Uniate 
patriarch  of  the  Chaldeans,  always  called  Joseph, 
residing  at  Diarbekr,  Mosul,  and  since  1830,  Bagdad. 
In  1888  his  jurisdiction  included  four  archdioceses 
and  seventeen  dioceses,  with  some  33,000  souls. 
The  patriarch  of  the  non-Uniate  Nestorians,  always 
termed  Simeon,  lives  in  the  almost  inaccessible 
valley  of  Kochannes  in  the  Kurdish  mountains  on 
the  boundary  between  Persia  and  Turkey.  In  1833 
the  number  of  these  Nestorians,  living  in  the  Kur- 
dish mountains  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of 
Urumiah,  and  constituting,  except  for  the  scanty 
communities  in  India,  the  sole  remnants  of  this 
once  powerful  sect,  were  estimated  at  70,000  souls. 
They  do  not,  however,  call  themselves  Nestorians — 
a  term  now  employed  only  for  the  Nestorian  Uni- 
ates — ^but  Chaldeans,  Meshi|^aye  ("  followers  of  the 
Messiah"),  Nasrani  (Arab.,  ''Christians"),  Syrians, 
As3yrians,  and  Maden^aye  ("Orientals"),  declaring 
that  Nestorius,  whose  language  they  did  not  know, 
was  not  their  patriarch,  and  that  he  followed  them 
rather  than  they  him.  Since  1834  American  mis- 
sionaries have  worked  among  the  non-Uniates,  not 
only  keeping  them  from  being  absorbed  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  missions  surrounding  them — es- 
pecially the  Dominicans  stationed  at  Mosul  to  coun- 
teract the  American  Protestant  influence — ^but  also 
raising  their  moral  and  intellectual  status,  a  task 
the  more  difficult  since  they  are  unstable  and  in- 
clined to  sensuality  and  superstition.  The  Ameri- 
can missionaries,  moreover,  have  preserved  the 
modem  Syriac  dialect  of  the  Nestorians  and  devel- 
oped it  into  a  literary  language,  into  which  they  have 
translated  the  Bible  and  written  or  translated  an 
abundance  of  religious  literature.  The  spoken 
language  is  divided  into  a  number  of  dialects,  falling 
mainly  into  the  plain  and  mountain  groups,  the 
latter  presenting  the  fuller  forms.  The  liturgies 
and  other  ritual  books  of  both  Nestorians  and  Chal- 
deans are  in  classical  Syriac.  They  live  in  almost 
constant  open  hostility  with  the  Mohammedan 
Kurds,  who  in  1846  massacred  some  6,000  of  all 
ages  and  both  sexes. 

The  Chaldean  Nestorians  have  eight  ranks  in 
their  clergy:  ^atholil^a  or  patriarl^a;  metropolifa 
or  mutran;  episkopa;  arkidyal^ona;  kas^iisha 
C '  priest ") ;  shammasha  ( * '  deacon  ' ') ;  huhpody- 
aljLona  (" subdeacou ") ;  and  |j:aroya  ("reader"). 
The  Kurdish  Nestorians  are  characterized  by  a 
pronounced  Judaic  Christianity  which  is  also  ap- 
parent in  their  rituals.     Those  in  northern  Mesopo- 


tamia now  have  nine  dioceses  with  metropolitans, 
bishops,  etc.  Among  their  peculiarities  is  their 
aversion  to  all  religious  representations, 
7.  Kurdish  only  the  Cross  and  the  portrait  of 
Nestorians.  Christ  being  allowed  in  their  churches. 
Their  number  of  sacraments  varies. 
In  the  medieval  period  it  was  seven,  Timotheus  II. 
(1318-60)  defining  them  as  ordination,  consecra- 
tion of  a  church  or  altar,  baptism  and  unction, 
the  Eucharist,  benediction  of  monks,  office  for  the 
dead,  and  marriage,  with  indulgence,  or  penance, 
and  absolution  as  an  appendix.  Ajssemani  held 
that  they  had  but  three  sactaments:  baptism,  the 
Eucharist,  and  ordination.  Among  the  modem 
Nestorians  the  Eucharist  is  a  magkr  ceremony  with 
certain  peculiar  usages.  The  Nestorian  fasts  are 
very  numerous,  meat  being  forbidden  on  152  days. 
They  eat  no  pork,  and  keep  both  the  Sabbath  and 
Sunday.  They  believe  in  neither  auricular  con- 
fession nor  puigatory,  and  permit  their  priests  to 
many.  The  Nestorians  of  the  plains,  who  are  more 
intelligent  than  their  mountain  brethren,  have 
peculiar  marriage  customs,  and  some  of  the  usages 
of  their  other  feasts  are  of  interest.  The  mountain 
Nestorians  are  employed  chiefly  in  hunting  and 
pasturage.  Their  houses  are  in  general  wretched 
afifairs,  often  having  but  one  room,  sometimes  im- 
deiground.  They  add  to  their  resources  by  selling 
nut-galls,  and  are  renowned  for  their  basketry, 
especially  in  the  district  of  Cheba,  whence  baskets- 
venders  traverse  all  Asia.  They  also  engage  in 
weaving  and  apiculture.  Their  chief  food  is  barley 
bread,  roasted  meal,  dried  mulberries,  and  milk  and 
its  products.  Despite  their  poverty  they  are  ex- 
tremely hospitable.  They  are  governed  by  heredi- 
tary village  sheiks  called  malik  (Arab.,  ''  king  "). 
Their  cleigy,  who  are  greeted  by  kissing  their  hands 
and  raising  the  hat  (a  usage  not  conmion  elsewhere 
in  the  East),  are  ignorant  but  highly  honored. 

The  Nestorians  of  India,  after  receiving  a  metro- 
politan from  the  Patriarch  Timotheus  (778-820), 
had  bishops  appointed  henceforth  immediately  by 
the  patriarch.  They  enjoyed  special  privileges 
from  the  native  princes,  particularly  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  ninth  century,  these  being  due  pri- 
marily to  Thomas  Kananseus  (also 
8.  Nestorians  called  Mar  Thomas),  who  seems  to  have 
of  India,  been  a  wealthy  and  influential  mer- 
chant, and  not  a  bishop.  Thanks  to 
these  privileges  and  their  increase  in  population, 
they  gradually  became  able  to  have  kings  of  their 
own,  but  on  the  extinction  of  the  dynasty  their 
little  domain  was  inherited  by  the  rulers  of  Cochin. 
The  internecine  strife  of  the  Indian  princes  so  op- 
pressed the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas  that  in  1502 
they  offered  the  crown  to  Vasco  da  Gama,  when  he 
landed  in  India.  The  bond  between  the  Indian 
Nestorians  and  the  patriarch  seems  to  have  been 
broken  at  an  early  date.  About  1120-30  their 
spiritual  head,  Johannes,  seems  to  have  gone  to 
Constantinople  to  request  consecration,  and  thence 
to  Rome.  Later  the  church  sank  so  that  only  a 
deacon  was  left  to  perform  all  ecclesiastical  func- 
tions. Geoigius  and  Joseph  were  accordingly  sent 
in  1490  to  the  Nestorian  patriarch  to  obtain  a 
bishop;  they  were  ordained  priests  and  received  the 
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monks  Thomas  and  Johannes  as  bishops.  The 
patriarch  Elias  (d.  1502)  consecrated  three  more 
monks  bishops  and  sent  them  to  India,  where  they 
reported  some  30,000  Christian  families,  scattered 
in  twenty  cities,  chiefly  in  Carangol,  Palor,  and 
Colom,  although  there  were  churches  in  all  cities. 
Later  Portuguese  accounts  reduce  the  niunber  of 
Christian  families  to  16,000.  In  extreme  poverty 
and  oppressed  from  every  side,  they  declared  their 
sole  allegiance  to  King  Emmanuel  of  Portugal. 
The  result  was  their  destruction,  oppressed  both  by 
the  native  princes  because  of  this  Portuguese  alli- 
ance and  also  crushed  by  the  Portuguese  themselves. 
They  were  obliged,  moreover,  by  Alexius  Menezes, 
archbishop  of  Goa,  to  accept  the  decisions  of  the 
synod  held  at  Diamper  in  1599,  so  that  only  a  few 
communities  in  the  mountains  remained  true  to  the 
faith  of  their  fathers.  But  in  1653  they  revolted 
from  their  enforced  union  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  nor  have  the  efforts  of  the  Discalced  Car- 
meUtes  since  that  time  availed  to  reconcile  the  Indian 
"  Nestorians  with  Rome.  In  1665,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  patriarch  Ignatius  of  Antioch  sent  the  Jacobite 
metropolitan  Gr^ory  of  Jerusalem  to  Malabar, 
where  he  introduced  a  Jacobite  tendency  among 
the  non-Uniates  which  became  wide-spread,  the 
Malabar  Jacobites  being  estimated  at  nearly  170,000 
by  the  younger  missionary  Baker. 

The  present  nimiber  of  Nestorians  in  Kurdistan 
and  Persia  is  estimated  at  something  over  150,000, 
with  250  churches,  twelve  archbishops  and  bishops, 
and  more  than  300  priests;  the  Chaldeans  at  over 
100,000,  with  150  churches  and  more  than  250 
prii»ts.  In  India  there  are  some  120,000  Nestorians 
and  250,000  Uniates.  (K.  KESSLERf.) 
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NESTORIUS. 

Life  and  Writings  ({  1). 

Teaching  (§  2). 

Beginning  of  Opposition  to  Him  (S  3). 

Formal  Attack  (§  4). 

The  Cotmcil  of  Ephesus  (§  5). 

Events  tiU  Neetorius'  Death  ({  6). 

Nestorius,  the  famous  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople and  tiie  founder  of  the  sect  which  still  bears 
his  name  (see  Nestorians),  was  bom  in  Germanicia, 
not  far  from  the  boundary  between  Cilicia  and  Cap- 
padocia,  and   died  in  exile  after  451.    Educated 

at  Antioch,  he  lived  as  a  monk  in  a 

I.  Life  and  monastery  before  the  city  walls.    Here 

Writing    he  won  fame  as  a  pulpit  orator.     In 

April,  428,  he  was  consecrated  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  succeeding  Sisinnius  (d.  Dec.  24, 
427),  his  election  being  due  to  the  court,  which 
would  not  choose  as  patriarch  a  resident  of  Constan- 
tinople. The  impression  which  he  made  on  the 
bishops  present  at  his  consecration  was  extremely 
favorable,  and  he  quickly  manifested  great  zeal 
against  the  heretics,  destroying  an  Arian  place  of 
worship  in  Constantinople  on  the  fifth  day  after 
being  enthroned.  He  claimed  to  be  the  real  inspirer 
of  the  edict  against  heretics  of  May  30,  428;  he  pro- 
ceeded against  the  Novatians,  the  Macedonians  on 
the  Hellespont,  and  the  Quartodecimanians  in  Asia 
Minor.  Yet  in  Dec.,  430,  Nestorius  himself,  the  firm 
opponent  of  all  heretics,  was  anathematized  as  a 
heretic  by  Cyril  of  Alexandria.  Before  proceeding 
to  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Nestorian  con- 
troversy, some  description  of  the  fragments  of  his 
numerous  writings  should  be  given.  Gennadius 
(De  vir.  iU.,  liv.;  Eng.  transl.,  NPNF,  2.  ser.,  iii. 
394-395)  states  that  Nestorius  wrote  "a  great 
many  treatises  on  divers  themes  "  while  still  a  pres- 
byter at  Antioch,  and  that  after  his  consecration  he 
wrote  a  work  on  the  Incarnation.  Ebed  Yesu  (J.  S. 
Assemani,  Bibliotheca  orierUalis,  III.,  i.  35-36,  Rome, 
1719)  mentions,  besides  ''several  books"  destroyed 
by  non-Nestorians,  the  following:  Liber  tragcBdia, 
a  history  of  his  controversy;  LiJber  Heradidis;  Epia^ 
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tola  ad  Cosmam;  a  liturgy;  Uber  epistolarum;  and 
Liber  homUiarum  et  orationum.  The  extant  frag- 
ments comprise  only  his  anathemas  against  Cyril  as 
translated  by  Marius  Mercator;  twelve  other  anath- 
emas in  Syriac  translation;  fragments  of  the  "  Trag- 
edy"; fourteen  letters  or  fragments  of  letters;  some 
sermons  translated  by  Marius  Mercator;  and  a  num- 
ber of  citations  in  the  writings  of  Qyril  of  Alexandria, 
Marius  Mercator,  Cassian,  Amobius  the  Younger, 
Leontius,  the  Synodicon,  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of 
Ephesus,  and  other  sources.  The  fragments  are  col- 
lected by  F.  Loofs  in  Nestariana  (Halle,  1905). 
P.  Bed j  an  has  edited  a  newly  discovered  Syriac 
translation  of  the  Liber  Heradidis  (Paris,  1910). 
The  material  has  been  employed  by  J.  F.  Bethune- 
Baker  in  his  Nestoriita  arid  hia  Teaching,  A  freak 
Examination  of  the  Evidence  (Cambridge,  1908). 

The  origin  of  the  Nestorian  controversy  doubtless 
lay  in  the  antithesis  between  the  Antiochian  train- 
ing of  Nestorius  and  the  Alexandrine  traditions,  or 
Apollinarian  coloring,  which  prevailed  in  his  new 
surroundings.  Nevertheless,  there  were  representa- 
tives of  the  two  schools  in  Constanti- 

2.  Teach-  nople  before  Nestorius  came,  and  it 
ing.  was  already  a  moot  question  whether 
Mary  was  to  be  called  mother  of  God 
or  mother  of  man.  Nestorius  entered  upon  the 
struggle  with  the  first  of  his  ''  Sermons  against  the 
'Mother  of  God,' "  delivered  not  later  than  Christ- 
mas, 428.  This  was  quickly  followed  by  other 
sermons  on  the  same  theme.  Declaring  himself 
sharply  opposed  to  the  epithet  "  mother  of  God," 
he  declared:  "Mary  did  not  give  birth  to  divinity, 
but  to  man,  the  instrument  of  divinity."  Here  his 
motive  was  his  desire  to  exalt  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
holding,  as  he  did  in  his  first  sermon,  that  "  the  crea- 
ture hath  not  given  birth  to  the  uncreatable."  He 
was  also  offended  by  the  cult  of  Mary  easily  arising 
from  the  belief  that  she  was  the  mother  of  God,  yet 
he  never  failed  to  recognize  that  the  epithet  might 
be  employed  if  the  views  and  tendencies  which  he  op- 
posed were  separated  from  it.  Since,  however,  such 
a  use  of  the  term  as  he  advocated  seemed  to  him 
to  be  very  rare  at  the  beginning  of  his  patriarchate 
at  Constantinople,  he  reconmiended  that  Mary  be 
called  "  mother  of  Christ "  instead  of  "  mother  of 
God."  This,  he  held,  like  the  terms  "Son"  and 
"Lord,"  referred  to  both  natures  of  Christ.  Fol- 
lowing Antiochian  Christology,  he  yet  sought  to 
avoid  the  charge  that  it  taught  two  Sons,  saying, 
for  instance,  **  we  have  not  two  Christs  or  two  Sons; 
for  there  is  not  n^dth  us  a  first  and  a  second,  or  one 
and  another,  or  one  Son  at  one  time  and  another 
at  another,  but  the  same  one  is  twofold,  not  in 
honor,  but  in  nature."  While  holding  that  most  of 
the  statements  of  the  Bible  concerning  the  Son  of 
God  refer  to  the  incarnate  Word,  Nestorius  taught 
that  after  the  incarnation  the  Son  of  God  was  no 
longer  the  Logos  per  se.  The  inunediate  basis  is 
indeed  purely  Antiochian,  declaring  emphatically 
that  the  Son  was  twofold  in  nature  and  that  the 
mother  of  Christ  bore  the  Son  of  God  as  man  who 
was  the  Son  through  the  Son  conjoined,  thus  dis- 
tinguishing the  natures  but  unifying  adoration  of 
him.  On  the  other  hand,  Nestorius  modified  the  An- 
tiochian dyophysitism  by  holding  that  each  nature 


worked  by  sharing  in  the  peculiar  properties  of  the 
other.  His  Christology  was  thus  based  on  the  prim- 
itive double  view  of  the  historic  Christ  which  was 
the  basis  of  the  earliest  Christology,  saying  "  we 
confess  the  God  in  man,  we  reverence  the  man  wor- 
shiped together  with  God  Almighty  through  the 
divine  union."  The  earnestness  of  his  endeavor, 
despite  his  dyophysitism,  to  see  a  single  God-man 
is  shown  in  his  denunciation  as  a  monothelite  by 
the  synod  of  680  because  he  had  written  "  God  the 
Logos  was  not  one  and  the  man  bom  therein  an- 
other, for  there  was  one  person  of  them  both,  in 
reverence  and  honor  distinguished  neither  in  man- 
ner nor  time  by  difference  of  decree  or  will."  * 

The  condenmation  of  Nestorius  for  these  teachings 
was  brought  about  by  Cyril  of  Alexandria  (q.v.), 
though  Nestorius  had  already  met  with  considerable 
opposition  in  Constantinople.  Nestorius  did  not 
fail  to  return  the  attacks  in  kind,  securing  the  con- 
demnation of  Philip,  one  of  his  former 
3.  Begin-  rivals  for  the  patriarchate.  But  not- 
ning  of  withstanding  all  these  difiiculties,  Nes- 
Opposition  torius  could  write  to  Pope  Celestine 
to  Him.  (Mansi,  ConcUia,  iv.  1022  D,  1024  C), 
that  tlie  church  at  Constantinople 
was  flourishing.  In  the  latter  part  of  430  he  and 
his  deigy  had  determined  in  what  sense  the  term 
"  mother  of  God  "  could  and  should  be  used,  thus 
retracting  his  opposition  to  the  phrase,  and  John 
of  Antioch  thought  that  the  troubles  in  Constan- 
tinople were  at  an  end.  The  complaints  of  Cyril 
and  the  monks  opposed  to  Nestorius,  alleging  griev- 
ous schism  in  Constantinople,  accordingly  deserve 
no  credence.  While  still  at  Antioch  Nestorius 
seems  to  have  prepared  sermons  for  publication, 
and  after  his  consecration  he  united  these  older 
sermons  and  more  recent  ones,  including  several 
on  the  mother  of  God,  into  a  book  of  considerable 
size  (at  the  latest  by  the  beginning  of  429),  after- 
ward circulating  other  sermons  subsequently  de- 
livered. Individual  sermons,  or  possibly  the  en- 
tire book,  were  sent  by  Nestorius  to  Rome,  and  a 
collection  of  his  sermons  also  found  its  way  to 
Egypt,  doubtless  without  the  author's  wish.  Shortly 
after  Easter,  429,  Cyril  took  occasion  to  write  to 
all  the  monks  of  I^gypt  justifying  the  use  of  the 
term  "  mother  of  God  "  and  opposing  the  argu- 
ments of  Nestorius  without  mentioning  his  name. 
Copies  of  this  letter  were  brought  to  Constanti- 
nople,   where   they   strengthened   the   opposition, 

*  1q  Athanasius  (II.,  8  2)  a  reference  appears  pTomising 
a  minute  examination  of  the  Athananan  Christokigy  in  the 
article  Nestorius.  This  was  probably  inspired  by  the  fact 
that  writings  usually  attributed  to  Athanasius  would  make 
him  a  forerunner  of  Nestorius.  But  Professor  Loofs  (Leit- 
faden  turn  Studien  der  DogmengeaehichUt^  pp.  264-266,  Halle, 
1906)  refers  to  R.  Hoss  (.Siudim  fiber  das  Schriftthum  und 
die  Theologie  dea  Athanaaius  .  .  .  ,  Leipsic,  1899)  and  A. 
StQlcken  (Athanaeiana,  ib.  1899)  as  disproving  the  alleged 
Athanosian  authorship  of  those  writings.  This  leaves  as 
the  salient  facts  that  the  Athanasian  Christology  remained 
essentially  unchanged  from  the  first,  that  it  was  the  divine 
side  which  engaged  his  attention,  that  his  references  to  the 
human  side  were  t.'aditional  and  never  closely  analysed, 
and  that  in  the  hLtoricol  Christ  there  was  only  one  sub- 
ject, the  Logos,  and  that  Christ  grew,  hungered,  and  suf- 
fered in  his  flesh.  No  vital  connection  can  be  established 
between  the  Christology  of  Athanasius  and  of  Nestorius 
so  far  as  the  human  side  is  concerned.  c.  a.  b. 
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hitherto  weak,  against  Nestorius.  Photius,  a 
presbyter  of  Nestorius,  now  wrote  against  Cyril's 
letter,  and  Nestorius  preached  a  sermon  to  prove 
that  the  Logos  could  be  subject  neither  to  birth 
nor  suffering.  Both  the  letter  and  the  sermon 
were  sent  to  Alexandria,  but  before  they  reached 
there  Cyril  heard  of  his  opponents'  disapproval  of 
his  attitude  and  wrote  his  first  letter  to  Nestorius. 
For  a  time  the  correspondence  was  conducted  with 
external  coiulesy,  but  soon  the  hostility  between 
the  two  patriarchs  became  irreconcilable.  This  was 
due  less  to  dermatic  reasons,  however,  than  to 
calumnies  uttered  to  Nestorius  against  CyriH.  The 
latter  now  wrote  his  second  letter  early  in  430,  in 
which,  after  a  brief  mention  of  the  Alexandrine 
ehaiges,  he  proceeded  to  instruct  Nestorius  in  the 
true  faith.  While  it  would  seem  from  these  letters 
that  the  controversy  was  essentially  theological, 
Cyril's  letter  to  the  clergy  in  Constantinople,  writ- 
ten almost  at  the  same  time,  makes  it  clear  that 
his  real  motive  was  his  fear  of  being  cited  to  ap- 
pear at  Constantinople  to  answer  the  chaiges 
brought  against  him. 

His  war  of  extermination  against  Nestorius  now 
began.    To  this  end  he  wrote  three  lengthy  letters 

covertly  attacking  his  rival  to  the  em- 

4.  Fonnal   peror,  his  sister,  and  the  empress,  and 

Attack,      at  the  same  time  endeavored  to  win 

over  Celestine,  of  whose  position  he 
was  uncertain.  For  the  latter  purpose,  he  wrote, 
eariy  in  430,  his  five  books  **  Against  the  Blas- 
phemies of  Nestorius,"  attacking  in  detail  forty- 
three  citations  from  t^  writings  of  his  antagonist. 
In  the  spring  of  the  same  year  he  sent  this  work, 
together  with  numerous  sermons  of  Nestorius,  and 
his  own  two  letters  to  him,  to  Celestine,  with  a 
clever  letter  of  his  own  to  the  pope,  not  free  from 
misrepresentations.  The  result  was  fully  success- 
ful for  Cyril,  although  the  reason  is  somewhat 
problematical.  It  would  seem  that  Cyril  actually 
convinced  Celestine  that  '^  at  one  time  Nestorius 
made  Christ  mere  man,  and  at  another  attributed 
to  him  participation  in  divinity."  This  is  the  atti- 
tude, at  least,  assimied  by  Cassian  in  De  incamaiione 
Domini  contra  Nestarium,  At  the  same  time  Celes- 
tine was  evidently  offended  at  Nestorius  by  his 
kindly,  but  innocent,  reception  of  Ccelestius,  Julian, 
and  three  other  bishops,  who  had  been  convicted 
of  Pelagianism  in  the  West.  With  their  views  Nes- 
torius could  not  possibly  have  sympathized,  nor 
did  he  intend  to  oppose  the  pope.  He  learned  of 
the  nature  of  the  chaiges  against  them  through  the 
Comnumitanum  of  Marius  Mercator,  which  resulted 
in  the  expulsion  of  the  Pelagians  from  Constanti- 
nople. Nestorius  had  already  written  Celestine  at 
least  twice  to  learn  the  reason  of  their  condemna- 
tion at  Rome,  but  the  pope  was  so  offended  by  the 
patriarch's  protection  of  the  refugees  that  he  left 
his  letters  unanswered.  In  Aug.,  430,  Celestine  held 
a  synod  at  Rome  and  excommunicated  Nestorius 
unless  he  should  publicly  recant  within  ten  days 
after  learning  of  the  decree.  He  wrote  to  the  same 
effect  to  Nestorius,  the  clergy  of  Constantinople, 
John  of  Antioch,  Juvenal  of  Jerusalem,  the  Mace- 
donian bishops,  and  Cyril.  The  latter  was  formally 
authorised    to   pronounce  anathema  on  Nestorius  I 


unless  he  should  recant  within  the  appointed  time. 
He  accordingly  held  his  synod  at  Alexandria  early 
in  November  and  wrote  a  synodical  epistle  to  Nes- 
torius, which  was  given  him,  together  with  a  letter 
from  Celestine,  on  Dec.  6, 430.  Cyril  could  now  con- 
sider himself  close  to  his  goal  of  crushing  Nestorius 
if  he  could  have  equal  success  at  court  in  parrying 
the  charges  against  himself  by  accusing  his  op- 
ponent. But  here  he  failed,  and  though  the  course 
of  events  is  obscure,  it  is  certain  that  his  letter 
found  very  unfavorable  reception  at  coiu*t  and  that 
the  charges  against  him  were  still  believed.  Nes- 
torius himself,  who  enjoyed  the  favor  of  the  coiut, 
had  purposed  to  hold  a  general  synod  in  the  sum- 
mer of  430  to  discuss  primarily  other  ecclesiastical 
matters  than  his  controversy  with  Qyril,  though 
the  latter  was  also  doubtless  intended  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  Emperor  Theodosius  accordingly  di- 
rected the  synod  to  convene  at  Ephesus  at  Easter, 
431,  at  the  same  time  again  manifesting  his  disap- 
proval of  Cyril.  Under  these  circumstances  Nes- 
torius was  little  disturbed  by  the  letters  of  Celes- 
tine and  Cyril.  He  enjoyed  the  support  of  his  clergy 
and  speedily  opposed  twelve  counter-anathemas  to 
the  twelve  anathemas  of  Cyril  attached  to  his 
synodical  letter,  which  were  equally  offensive  to 
John  of  Antioch,  Theodoret,  and  Andrew  of 
Samosata. 

After  some  delay,  the  Council  of  Ephesus  was 
opened  on  June  22,  431,  with  198  bishops,  fifty  of 
these  being  partizans  of  Cyril,  who  was  also  sup- 
ported by  forty  bishops  from  Asia  and 
5.  The  twelve  from  Pamphilia,  while  John  of 
Council  of  Antioch  with  his  bishops  and  the  dele- 
Ephesus.  gates  from  Rome  were  still  on  the 
way.  The  Imperial  Commissary  Can- 
didian  and  sixty-eight  dissenting  bishops  pleaded 
in  vain  that  the  council  be  not  opened  until  all 
had  arrived.  On  the  very  first  day  of  the  council 
Nestorius  was  condemned  and  declared  deposed 
from  all  clerical  office.  The  emperor,  however,  on 
June  29,  commanded  further  consideration  of  the 
matter.  Meanwhile  the  Antiochian  bishops  had 
reached  Ephesus  and  opened  a  counter-council  on 
June  27  at  which  they  exconmiunicated  Cyril's 
partizans  and  declared  Cyril  and  his  chief  adherent, 
Mcnmon  of  Ephesus,  deposed.  This  condemnation 
was  signed  by  forty-three  bishops  and  both  parties 
sought  through  their  sympathizers  to  defend  them- 
selves at  court.  The  Roman  envoys  came  in  July, 
joined  Cyril,  and  held  a  second  session  with  them 
on  July  10,  joining  on  the  following  day  in  the  con- 
demnation of  Nestorius.  Other  sessions  of  Cyril's 
council  were  held  on  July  16,  17,  22,  and  Aug.  31; 
but  the  real  decision  now  lay  with  the  coiu*t  since 
the  factions  both  of  Cyril  and  of  Nestorius  refused 
to  change  their  position.  While  still  maintaining 
his  views,  Nestorius  declared  himself  ready  to  retire 
to  his  monastery  at  Antioch.  In  the  first  half  of 
August  the  court  sent  the  Comes  Sacrorum  Johan- 
nes and  confirmed  the  deposition  of  both  councils. 
Cyril  and  Memnon  were  interned  and  Nestorius 
was  committed  to  the  custody  of  his  friend  Can- 
didian.  Johannes  was  unable  to  reconcile  the  fac- 
tions, and  eight  delegates  of  both  sides  were  sum- 
moned  to  the  imperial  court.     It  is   noteworthy 
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that  the  ADtlDchiaD  party,  which  included  John  of 
Antioch  and  Theodoret,  made  no  special  plea  for 
Nestoriua,  while  their  opponents  worked  earnestly 
in  behalf  of  C^ril  and  Memnon.  Nestorius  was 
now  required  to  retire  to  hie  monastery  at  Antioch 
and  readily  obeyed.  Henceforth  he  waa  dead  to 
the  court,  where  Alexandrine  influence  for  some 
unknown  reason  now  became  supreme;  and  on 
Oct.  23,  431,  Maximian  waa  consecrated  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  Hoon  Bhowing  his  sympathy  with 
Cyril  by  deposiag  four  of  the  chief  aupportcrs  of  his 
predecesBor. 

Despite  the  victory  of  Cyril,  he  was  still  but  par- 
tially Bucceeaful,  foe  ecclemaatical  union  between 
him  and  the  Antiochiana  was  stiU  broken.  The 
emperor,  however,  forced  peace  on  the  Church,  and 
after  a  long  series  of  negotiations  in  which  Paul  of 

Emesa  acted  as  mediator  and  letters 

6>   Events   were    exchanged    not    only    between 

till  Cyril  and  John  of  Atilioch,   but  also 

Reatoriui's  between  the  latter  and  Pope  Sixtus 

Death,      and  Maximian  of  Constantinople,  Cyril, 

in  the  spring  of  433,  acccpt«d  a  creed 
submitted  to  him  by  John  (which  shows  a  striking 
similarity  to  the  Antiochian  creed  of  431  which  is 
aacribed  on  creditable  authority  to  Theodoret,  to 
which  Nestorius  himself  inight  have  subscribed), 
while  John  acquiesced  in  the  condemnation  of  Nes- 
torius and  recognized  Maximian  as  patriarch.  This 
peace  resullcd  in  the  schiam  ot  the  Persian  Nes- 
torians  (see  Nebtorianb,  J  1),  and  wba  also  ud- 
pleiising  to  many  Antiochians,  including  Theodoret 
and  Acocius  of  Berea.  Some  of  the  bisbopa  even 
allowed  themselves  to  be  deposed,  yet  within  a  tew 
years  it  waa  possible  for  such  decided  friends  of 
Nestorius  as  Irenieus  to  be  consecrated  bishop. 
The  dogmatic  problem  was  still  unsolved  and  waa 
to  be  threshed  out  anew  in  Eutychionism  (q.v.V 
Nestorius  lived  in  high  honor  at  Antioch  after  the 
autumn  of  431,  although  Celestine  u:^ed  that  he 
be  banished  from  all  human  society.  On  July  30, 
435,  however,  Theodosiua  promulgated  an  edict  in 
'which  he  branded  the  Nestorians  with  the  name  of 
Simonians  u[id  ordered  the  writings  of  Nestorius  to 
be  burned.  About  the  same  time  Nestorius  himself 
was  exiled  to  Oasis  in  I^pt,  The  reason  for  this 
Blem  measure  is  unknown,  but  it  is  not  impossible 
that  either  the  Tragadia  ot  Nestorius  had  excited 
the  imperial  displeasure  or  that  John  of  Antioch 
■was  disturbed  by  the  presence  in  the  same  city  of  the 
friend  he  hod  denied.  Nestorius  was  still  living 
in  Ousis  when  Socrates  completed  his  church  his- 
tory in  439.  Indeed  the  Liber  MeradvUa  proves 
that  he  sunived  the  opening  of  the  Council  ot 
Chttlcedon  (451).  Evagrius  has  preserved  two  let- 
ters written  during  his  banishment,  according  to 
which  he  was  set  free  by  an  attack  of  the  nomads 
on  Oasis,  whereupon  he  surrendered  himself  to  the 
governor  of  the  ThebaJd  "  lest  he  be  suspected  of 
flight  or  some  other  crime."  He  was  then  dragged 
within  a  short  time  from  one  place  ot  banishment 
to  a  second,  a  third,  and  a  fourth.  The  toiior  of 
these  letters  and  other  details  of  the  life  ot  Nes- 
torius during  his  exile  may  be  shown  by  the  Libtr 
HeraetulU,  as  yet  accessible,  however,  only  in  the 
Syriac.  (F.  LooFs.) 


t£xt.  ^pAqjiJly  of  Hole  are  tbe  Oppro  and  Liiergt  of  Cyiil 
of  Alnximdria.  in  StPO.  txzvi.'lxxvii.;  the  Opm  ot 
MoriUB  MercaloT,  od.  Csnisr  (sf.  tlie  prelioe).  Pari*. 
1073.  and  Bnluic.  ib.  leM.  al»  in  MFI..  ilviii.,  tlie  Optm 
at  Cusian.  (spwiilly  his  Dt  ineomatitme.  in  CSEL,  vol. 
ivii.;  ths  Oprro  uf  Thoddoret,  UGP,  lixx.-liotiiv.:  uul 
thp  Commonilonuin  of  Vlnoant  of  Lerin»,  in  MPU  voL 
I.  Of  fint  inpoRance  un  the  Acts  of  the  Ommcil  tt 
Epbaui  iD  Muiai.  Cntuilia,  Tola.  iv.~v.i  Hefde.  Cait- 
ciiieTtgwchichCt.  vol.  ii..  Enc.  trutal..  vol.  iii..  Fr.  tiaml. 
ii,  1,  pp.  319-377.  <:f.  ii.  2.  npiwidii  4  on  Un  NtatoiiMi 

diKuniao.  the  ed.  ot  J.  Chiystal,  3  vols..  Jtrmey  (SV. 

1805-1908. 

ConsuJl  funher:  TiUemoDt.  MtmBira.  vol.  liv..  Vsiiee^ 
I7.-J2;  C.  W.  F.  WaJeh,  Hittori,  dtr  KtUmim,  v.  28tt- 
03e.  Leipiic.  1770;  Fabriciui-Haries.  BMiaUiica  Otata, 
X.  G29-54S,  HambuiE.  18D7:  A.  lliierD'.  LeM  Ormda 
HSrtiifs  da  Viime  aiiett,  NcMariia  d  Balyr/iit,  Paria,  1878: 
L.  Feadt.  Die  CArufoIoa»  del  Nttforiui.  Kempten.  I9iq; 
CaUIipr.  Atilrum  •arrit.  viii.  308-374  Et  panim:  DCB.  iv. 
33-34:  ScbiLS.  ChriMjn  Church,  iii.  714-719:  and  ia 
seneraJ  the  irorks  on  the  church  hiainiv  of  the  periad- 

nETHERLAITDS.    See  Bbloitiui  Holland. 
KETHERLAHDS  BIBLE  SOCIETY.     See  Bible 


RETHinm.    See  Levi  Lcvn 


',5  3. 


NETO,  n^to,   SEBASTIAN  JOSE:     Patriarch  of 

Lisbon  and  cardinal -priest  of  Tlie  Twelve  Apos- 
tles; b.  at  LagOB,  Portugal,  Feb.  8,  1841.  He  en- 
tered the  order  of  Observnutine  Minorites,  and  in 
1870  was  consecrated  bishop  ot  Angola  and  the 
Kongo.  Eleven  years  later,  he  wiu  enthroned 
patriarch  of  Lisbon,  and  in  13S4  was  created  car- 
dinal. Ue  is  a  member  of  the  Congregations  of  the 
Propaganda,   Riles,   Indulgences,   and   the   Lauie- 

RETTER  (WALDEHSIS),  THOMAS:  English 
CarmeUtc  and  leading  theological  opponent  of  the 
doctrines  ot  Wyclif;  b.  at  8affron-Wa!den  (35  m. 
n.n.w.  ot  London),  Essex  (whence  his  appellation 
Waldensis),  probably  about  1380;  d.  in  Rouen  (T), 
France,  Nov.  3,  1431.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford 
and,  entering  the  Carmelite  order,  became  English 
provincial  in  1414.  In  the  somo  year,  having  al- 
ready attended  the  Synod  ot  Pisa  in  1409,  he  went 
to  (he  Council  ot  Constance,  both  in  his  official 
capacity  and  as  mandatary  of  Henry  V.,  whose 
confessor  and  private  secretary  he  was  from  1413 
to  1422.  He  was  an  important  figure  in  Henry's 
measures  against  the  Lollards,  as  in  the  trials  of 
Lord  Cobham  (1413)  and  William  Sartor  (1423). 
Ue  visited  Lithuania  in  I4lt)  to  reconcile  King 
Jagello  with  the  grand  master  of  the  Teutonic 
Knights,  and  in  1431  accompanied  Heniy  VI.  to 
his  coronation  in  France. 

Although  Netter  is  said  to  have  written  com- 
mentaries on  several  ot  the  works  of  Aristotle,  as 
well  as  Saper  scntcidioB  libri  quatuor  and  Super 
omnes  B&tiorum  libroi  poetilla  gchotastica,  but  two 
of  his  books  are  extant — DoclHnale  antiquUalian 
fidei  ecrUniiE  calholicm  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1521-32;  4th 
ed.,  by  T.  B.  BlanchiotU,  Venice,  1767-59)  and 
Fasriruli  ^izaniorum  Magixtri  Johannit  Wviif  cum 
trUiro  (ed.  W.  W.  Shirley,  No,  5  of  RolU  Series. 
Ijindon,  1858).  The  former  ot  these  was  composed 
between  about  1415  and  1429,  and,  like  the  second. 
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which  ia  a  collection  of  documente  for  the  history  of 
Vyclif  and  the  Lollards,  was  written  to  coutra- 
Tene  WycUfite  tenets.  Wyciit'a  appeal  to  Scrip- 
ture is  accepted  by  Netter  with  the  proviso  that 
tfae  externa  be  that  of  the  early  Fathers,  especially 
•B  individual  ioterpret^ttioD  is  only  too  often  used 
to  afford  a  basis  tor  here^.  If,  moreover,  aa  in 
Wyclif's  case,  only  the  authority  of  Christ  be  rec- 
□gnuwd,  then  Christ,  the  head,  is  severed  from  hia 
body,  the  Church;  and  while  the  authority  of  a 
■ingle  Father  may  be  doubted,  the  conaensuB  of 
pTscticaJly  nil  must  be  respected.  And,  more  than 
this,  the  uBoges  of  the  Church,  her  "  living  faith," 
give  light  when  written  sources  fail  or  disagree. 
Again,  since  canonical  authority  was  first  given  the 
Bible  by  the  Church,  and  since  the  law  of  Christ 
bad  in  those  books  reached  perfection,  therefore 
neither  doubtful  books  nor  strange  doctrines  could 
be  accepted  or  taught  either  by  the  Church  or  by 
individuals.  The  strange  doctrines  of  Wyclif  must 
Mcordingly  be  rejected. 

Proceeding  from  strict  Roman  Catholic  patristic 
ejcegesia,  but  relatively  ignoring  scholasticism,  and 
in  complete  harmony  with  the  theological  position 
of  his  period,  Nettcr  refuted  in  detail  the  teachings 
of  Wyclif,  nith  whose  writings  he  shows  himself 
thoroughly  acquainted,  supporting  his  arguments 
by  the  Bible  and  citations  from  the  Fathers  and 
idder  theologians  and  achoohnen.  His  special  ob- 
jects of  attack  are  Wyclif's  predestination,  which 
leadi  to  determinism  and  pantheism,  besides  sub- 
verting freedom  and  service;  and  hia  anthropology 
and  Christdogy.  The  first  book  of  the  DiKtrinale 
ia  thus  devoted  primarily  lo  theological  doctrines; 
but  Netter's  main  interests  being  practical,  the 
Kcond  book  treats  of  the  Church,  the  third  of  the 
perfected  in  reli^on,  the  fourth  of  mendicancy,  the 
fifth  of  the  sacraments,  and  the  sixth  of  the  Sacrs' 
mentals  (q.v.).  In  the  second  book  the  primacy  of 
Peter  and  of  the  pope  is  demonstrated;  and  Wyclif's 
doctnne  that  the  Church  is  "  the  totality  of  the 
predestined  "ia  rejected.  In  the  third  book  the  "re- 
ligion of  those  made  perfect "  is  defended  by  the  ex- 
■fflidee  of  the  Scthites,  the  Rechabiles,  and  Samuel; 
■ad  in  the  fourth  mendicancy  is  based  on  the  in- 
twhw  of  Christ  with  the  woman  of  Samaria  and 
fli«  teaching  of  the  aposUea.  In  the  fifth  book 
WyeBf  i«  branded  as  despiaing  the  sacraments,  and 
adoration  of  the  host  and  transubstantiation  are 
■ealously  defended.  LHraquislic  tendencies  &n 
condemned,  for  it  the  "  all  "  of  Matt.  wtvi.  27  were 
rigidly  interpreted,  it  would  imply  that  even  chil- 
dren and  heinous  sinners  should  receive  the  cup. 
The  scholastic  concept  of  "  character,"  disposing 
the  soul  to  fulfil  the  commandments  of  God  and  to 
receive  sacraciental  grace,  is  maintained  regarding 
baptisn  and  declared  to  be  found  in  Eph.  iv.  and 
the  Fathers.  The  primitive  nature  of  the  hier- 
anchy  is  defended,  as  are  the  usual  doctrines  ot 
auricular  confession  and  the  "  Power  of  the  Keys  " 
(q.v.).  The  distinction  between  mortal  and  venial 
nns  Ls  held  to  be  implieil  in  the  Bible,  as  in  tlie  ac- 
count of  Cain ;  and  venial  sins  are  declared  to  be 
CtHmnitled  through  ignorance  and  frailty,  but 
mortal  sins  through  contempt.  The  concluding 
book,  treating  in  detail  of  sacramentals,  discusses. 


among  other  themes,  prayer,  rites,  the  moss,  inter- 
cesiiion,  the  veneration  of  saints,  canonization,  pil- 
grimages, and  the  adoration  of  the  cross. 

(R.  Seebeho.) 

BiHuoaBAPST:  The  moat  minpleM  liCa  Ea  prefixed  tfl  Blaaehi- 
atti'a  ed,  of  tbe  work  noted  in  the  text,  i.,  ii.-xvii.  Other 
maleru]  is  found  io:  J.  Ldand.  Commealani  dr  u-nptnri- 
&u  BHIaTmicif.  od.  A.  HbII.  pp.  43S-441,  Oitord,  1709; 
Coame  de  ViUien  de  BuDte-Eliennr.  BAlia  Carmdilana. 
ii.  8a*-S20,  S-13-842.    Coaiiult  also  DNB.  il.  231-234. 

HETTLETOB,  ASAHEL:  American  Congrega- 
tionalist  and  revivalist;  b.  at  North  Killiiigworth, 
Conn.,  Apr.  21,  1783;  d.  at  East  Windsor,  Conn., 
May  16,  1844.  He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1809;  and, 
after  studying  theology,  was  licensed  in  1611,  and 
ordained  as  an  evangelist  in  1S12.  From  1812  to 
1S22  he  was  active  aa  an  evangelist  in  Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut,  and  New  York.  In  1827  he 
went  to  Virginia  tor  bis  health,  returning  in  1829. 
He  held  meetings  in  Coimectlcut  and  New  York 
City  b  1830-31,  and  visited  Great  Britain  in  1831. 
In  1833  he  was  appointed  professor  of  pastoral 
theology  in  the  recently  established  theological  in- 
stitute of  East  Windsor  (now  Hartford  Seminary), 
but  though  be  declined,  yet  he  settled  there  and 
occasionally  lectured  to  the  students.  He  was  a 
powerful  preacher,  and  large  accesaiona  to  the 
church  resulted  from  his  cfforlfi,  which  were  strongly 
doctrinal  and  Cal\inistic.  He  was  regarded  as  the 
representative  of  the  conservative  tendency,  in  op- 
position to  Charles  G.  Finney  (q.v.),  whose  evan- 
gelistic labors  aroused  much  criticism.  He  pub- 
lished Village  Hymnt  (1824),  regarded  aa  one  of  the 
best  ot  American  collections  of  hjimns. 

BiBLioaiuPBv:  B.  Tyler.  McTnoirol  Rn.  A.  iVdIIffan.  Hitrt- 
ford,  1M4;  W.  B.  3pni«ue,  Aniu^  ol Ihe  Amervan  Ptiipii, 
u.  H2-flS4,  New  York,  18S9. 


BEUCHATEL,  nO-'sho-tel',  IWDEPEHDEHT 
EVAHGELICAL  CHURCH  OF:  A  free  Evangelical 
church  organized  in  1873  in  the  canton  of  Neuchfltel, 
the  object  being  to  create  a  church  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  State. 

In  origin  the  Independent  Church  of  Neuchitel 
may  be  said  to  date  back  to  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation. At  that  time  the  sovereigns  ot  the  coun- 
try rernained  attached  to  Roman  Catholic  ism;  and 
the  governor,  their  representative,  opposed  with 
all  his  might  the  powerful  preikching  of  Farel,  and 
the  reformatory  impulse  aroused  in  the  people  by 
that  preaching.  But  the  Reformed  Church  was 
established  in  Neucbdtel  without,  and  even  in  spite 
ot,  the  State;  while  in  the  other  Swiss  cantons 
the  administration  of  the  Church  and  that  of  the 
State  were  generally  united  in  the  hands  of  tiie 
political  power,  since  the  grand  councils  placed 
tbcmselves  ut  the  head  of  the  movement,  and  im- 
posed the  Reformation  on  the  country,  even  against 
opposition. 

The  pastors  of  the  new  church,  with  Farel,  the 
Knox  of  Switzerland,  at  their  head,  used  to  meet 
regularly  in  the  city  of  Neuchfllel  to  discuss  the 
affairs  of  tlieir  churches.  From  these  spontaneous 
reunions  originated  the  body  called  the  "  Company 
of  Pastors,"  which  continued  at  the  head  of  the 
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church  of  Neuch&tel  down  to  1848,  governing  the 
church  completely,  independently  of  the  State, 
and  maintaining  with  great  fidelity  the  preaching 
of  the  pure  Gospel.  For  the  material  sustenance  of 
the  church  a  fund  was  provided,  formed  partly  from 
old-church  property,  partly  from  private  contribu- 
tions. But  in  1848  the  revolution  which  dissolved 
the  relation  in  which  the  state  of  Neuch&tel  had 
stood  to  Prussia  since  1707  overthrew  the  ecclesias- 
tical sovereignty  of  the  Company  of  Pastors.  From 
the  negotiations  between  that  body  and  the  new 
authorities  resulted  a  reorganization  of  the  church, 
according  to  which  its  administration  was  confided 
to  a  synod,  composed  of  ecclesiastics  and  laymen 
chosen  by  the  forty  churches  of  the  country.  The 
synod  also  appointed  the  professors  of  theology, 
without  any  interference  from  the  side  of  the  State. 
The  former  church  property  was  absorbed  by  the 
State  treasury,  which  then  was  charged  with  the 
payment  of  the  ecclesiastical  officers. 

Under  this  constitution  the  church  lived  until 
about  1865.  At  that  time  a  number  of  freethinkers 
who  had  acquired  great  influence  in  the  circles  of 
the  government  resolved  to  disrupt  the  stubborn 
dogmatic  unity.  A  revision  of  the  ecclesiastical 
law  was  decided  upon  in  the  grand  council;  and 
shortly  after  a  new  law  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  seven  votes.  According  to  Art.  4  of  the  new 
law,  every  citizen  of  the  State  is  by  birth  a  member 
of  the  church,  and  has  the  franchise.  According 
to  Arts.  6  and  12  every  minister  is  eligible  to  an 
office  in  the  church,  if  he  has  a  license  to  preach; 
and  he  can  not  be  bound  in  advance  by  any  meas- 
ure, regulation,  or  creed.  Art.  17  leaves  the  sjmod 
no  authority  outside  of  the  administration;  and  an 
article  added  during  the  debate  transfers  the  ap- 
pointment of  professors  in  theology  from  the  synod 
to  the  council.  This  led  to  a  debate  as  to  the 
measures  necessary  under  the  circumstances,  in 
which  differences  of  opinion  developed. 

Some  thought  that  it  was  their  duty  to  submit 
to  the  new  law,  though  it  was  ruinous  to  the  church, 
and  to  live  on  under  the  deplorable  constitution, 
waiting  for  better  times.  Others  thought  that  the 
new  establishment  had  nothing  whatever  in  com- 
mon with  the  Church  founded  by  Christ  himself, 
and  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  an  organization 
independent  of  the  State.  The  adherents  of  the 
latter  opinion  assembled  in  1873,  and  chaiged  the 
members  of  the  old  synod  who  were  present  with 
taking  the  necessary  measiutjs  for  the  organization 
of  the  new  church.  The  professors  of  the  theolog- 
ical faculty  were  invited  to  open  their  lectures  at 
the  ordinary  term,  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
synod.  Out  of  the  forty  parishes  of  the  country, 
twenty-one  groups  of  faithful  were  formed,  which, 
with  their  pastors,  declared  in  favor  of  forming  the 
new  church.  The  most  numerous  groups  con- 
tained between  five  and  six  hundred  voters;  others, 
however,  only  about  thirty.  A  synod  was  elected, 
consisting  of  all  the  pastors,  and  three  laymen  for 
each  pastor.  A  new  constitution  was  also  dravm 
up,  and  submitted  to  the  churches,  which  adopted 
it  with  a  unanimous  vote. 

A  synodical  committee  governs  the  church  in 
the  intervals  between  the  sessions  of  the  synod. 


The  pastors  are  paid,  not  directly  by  their  par- 
ishes, but  from  a  central  fund  formed  by  vdun- 
taiy  gifts.  The  annual  budget,  comprisiiig  the 
maintenance  of  the  theological  faculty  of  four  pro- 
fessors, amounts  to  over  110,000  francs,  each  pastor 
being  paid  from  2,500  to  2,800  francs  a  year.  As  the 
use  of  the  church-buildings  is  by  law  guaranteed 
to  all  religious  denominations,  the  independent  con- 
gr^ations  can  use  the  buildings;  and  about  one- 
half  of  them  do  so.  But  the  others,  having  met 
with  various  impediments  in  the  exercise  of  their 
right,  have  built  their  own  places  of  worship,  and 
spent  for  that  purpose  another  million.  These  sac- 
rifices, however,  are  not  considered  a  burden  since 
by  those  sacrifices  the  contributors  have  preserved 
the  preaching  of  the  pure  Gospel,  not  only  for  them- 
selves and  their  children,  but  also  in  the  state 
church;  for  the  government  has  felt  compdled  to 
give  up  the  introduction  of  rationalism  in  the  state 
establishment,  feeling  convinced  that  a  number  of 
pious  persons  who  still  cling  to  that  institution 
would,  in  such  a  case,  immediately  enlist  in  the 
ranks  of  the  independent  church.        F.  GoDBTf. 

In  1906  it  was  conceived  by  a  political  party  that 
for  financial  reasons  the  time  had  come  to  dises- 
tablish the  national  church  of  the  canton,  giving 
to  all  who  care  for  religion  the  opportunity  to  apply 
some  of  the  principles  taught  for  twenty-five  years 
by  the  independents.  The  motion  was  rejected  by 
a  majority  of  five  in  the  grand  council,  but  was 
again  brought  forward  by  the  central  commissioa 
in  September  of  the  same  year.  The  electoral  cam- 
paign which  followed  was  marked  by  the  admission 
of  the  state  church  that  if  the  new  motion  should 
not  carry,  yet  a  new  financial  basis  ought  to  be 
found  for  the  support  of  their  church.  The  popular 
vote  of  Jan.,  1907,  was  against  disestablishment  by 
a  majority  of  6,679  in  23,500  votes,  showing  that 
free-church  principles  had  not  won. 

The  statistics  of  1908  show  24  parishes  with  4,429 
voters,  6,140  female  members,  and  a  body  of  ad- 
herents of  about  15,000.  N.  Weiss. 

Bibuoorapht:  The  BuUetint  de  Synodes;  O.  Godet,  La 
Qiiestum  eceUai€uiique  de  Neuehdtd,  in  Revue  ehriUemne, 
Sept.,  1873^an.,  1874;  C.  Monvert,  HieL  de  la  fimdatian 
de  rSgliae  ivanoUupte  neuehdteloiae  indSpemdcuUe  de  FMat, 
Neuch&tel,  1898. 

NEUDECKER,  nei-dek'er,  JOHANN  CHRISTIAH 
GOTTHOLD:  German  Protestant;  b.  at  Gotha 
(27  m.  w.  of  Weimar),  Germany,  Apr.  10,  1807;  d. 
there  July  11,  1866.  He  was  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Jena  (1826-29),  and  after  a  brief  resi- 
dence at  Leipsic,  followed  by  a  tour  of  southern 
(jermany  and  Alsace,  he  became  a  private  tutor  at 
Cassel.  From  1832  to  1842  he  resided  at  Gotha  as 
a  private  scholar,  but  in  the  latter  year  was  ap- 
pointed teacher  at  the  Knabenbiligerschule;  he  be- 
came titular  conrector  there  in  the  following  year, 
and  in  1855  was  made  second  rector  of  the  garrison 
and  Erfurt  Vorstadtschule,  while  from  1860  until 
his  death  he  was  director  of  the  Gotha  BtUgerschule. 
Among  his  writings  of  theological  interest  are:  AU- 
gemeines  Lexikon  der  Rdigians-  und  chrisUichen 
KirchengeachichU  fUr  aUe  Konfesnanen  (4  vols,  with 
supplement,  Weimar,  1834-37);  Urkunden  aus  der 
Reformatumszeit  (Cassel,  1836);    MerkwHrdige  Ak- 
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temluclce  am  der  Zeii  iter  Reforwalvm  (2  piirta,  Nu- 
rembet]g,  1838);  Lehrbuch  der  kiaorixcK-knlUcken. 
EinUitattg  in  das  Neve  Tegtament  (Leipdc,  1840); 
Afnie  BeHrdgt  tw  GeacAichte  der  Reformation,  mU 
kiMariteH-kriHacAm  AnimrkuTigen  (2  vols.,  1S4I); 
GtmAkAlc  der  Rtformatim  von  I5I7-I5S2  (1842); 
GeKhuAle  de»  evangeHtchen  ProUslantimnu*  in 
DevlaMand  fUr  denkmde  und  pra/emie  Christen 
(2  parts,  1844-16);  and  Die  nauptversvche  zur 
Pac^fOaition  der  evangtUach-proUstantiachen  Kirrhe 
DaOtdtUmdM  von  der  Reformation  bis  auf  uneere 
Tage  (1S46).  He  also  edited  HandschHflliehe  Ge- 
tchichle  MaUhdw  Raticbergers  aber  Luther  und  aeine 
Zeil  (Jena,  1850)  and  Georg  Spalatins  hiOoriacher 
XachloM  und  Brie/e  <»ith  L.  Preller;  1851),  besidea 
eoDtuiuiiig  the  third  edition  o(  W.  MUnaeher's  Lekr- 
btick  der  chrullichen  Dogmengetchichle  (Caasel,  1838), 

(A.  ScHUMANJit-) 

:    GeOuatc)^  ZoImho,  July   14,  1806:    ADB, 


IIEDIUHR,  nei'mOn,  CASPAK:  Lutheran  theo- 
logwi  and  hTimiist;  b.  at  Brealau  Sept.  14,  1648; 
d.  at  BreaUu  Jan.  27.  1715.  He  was  pastor  at  St. 
Elizabeth's,  fireslau,  uiBpector  over  all  the  local 
eborches  and  schools,  and  Aret  professor  in  the  two 
municipal  gymnasia.  He  commandeU  wide  learn- 
ing in  the  Bpherea  of  political  and  natural  acience, 
but  in  theology  he  accomplished  little  that  was  note- 
-wnrtby.  Though  unfriendly  to  Pietism,  he  was  still 
characterized  by  deep  devoutness,  with  some  touch 
of  Spener'a  spirit.  He  was  leas  known  through 
lus  collected  sennona  lAcht  und  Reeht  (Berlin,  1716; 
Leipsic,  1731)  thau  he  was  through  his  prayer- 
book  Kern  aUrr  Gebete  (enlaiged  in  2d^th  eds., 
irittenberg,  1686-93;  twentjr-two  iasuea  down  to 
faia  death;  new  edition  Eisleben,  1882).  Written 
origmally  for  his  private  use,  it  became  expanded 
into  a  comprehensive  prayer-book.  In  the  Evan- 
gelical Church  of  Germany,  Neumann  is  even  still 
better  known  through  his  thirty-nine  church 
hymno,  of  which  ten  or  twelve  arc  retained  to  this 
day  in  the  state  church  hymnals.  A  few  of  his 
hymiu  are:  "  Groetier  Gott  von  alten  Zeiteu,"  Eng. 
tnnal.  by  H.  J.  Buckoll,  "  God  of  Agea  never  end- 
fag  "j  "  Herr,  es  iat  ein  Tag  erechienen  ";  "  Nun, 
bricht  die  finstre  Nocht  herein  ";  and  "  Herr,  auf 
Erden  muse  ich  leiden,"  Eng.  transl.  by  Mimt  Wink- 
worth,  "  Lord,  on  earth  T  dwell  sad-hearted."  There 
is,  however,  more  poetry  in  Neumann's  prose  than 
in  his  hymiu.  Hermann  Beck. 

Bibuoobiphy:  Julinn.  Ripnnolaini'  P-  '^5:  E.  E.  Socb. 
GfrMcAtt  da  KirtherUitd ti,  v.  4SS  sqq..  T  vole.,  Stutlgart, 
1806-72;  A.  F.  W.  Fiscbnr,  KirdiailMcr-LaiJHm.  pp. 
4SB  *gq-  3  vols..  Goths.  187S~7fi;   ADB.  xxiii.  Hal  iiqq. 

HEUHARE,  nei'mOrk,  GEORG:  HymniBt;  b. 
■t  Langensalza  (19  m.  n.w.  of  Erfurt),  Germany, 
Mar.  18,  1821;  d.  at  Weimar  (7)  July  8,  1681.  He 
studied  jurisprudence  at  KSnigsberg,  then  at 
Weimar  he  became  ducal  librarian  and  recorder, 
ftod  later  was  keeper  of  the  archives  for  the  Palate 
inate.  He  belonged  to  the  "  pompous  court  set  " 
of  poets.  Some  of  his  spiritual  hymns  were  merito- 
tious.  expreasiDg,  as  they  did,  both  a  strong  trust 
b  God  that  wa.s  rooted  in  the  depth  of  experience, 
and  an  intrinsic  sensibility,  and  have  remained  in 
VIII.— 9 


use  to  the  present.  His  most  famous  hymn  was: 
"  Wer  nur  den  IJeben  Gott  ISsat  walt«n  "  (Eng. 
transl.  by  Catherine  Winkworth,  "  My  God,  T  leave 
to  thee  my  ways  ").  Hermann  Beck. 

BiBLiouBAPHi^   E.  E.    Koch,   Carhvhlt  da  Kirthrnlirdtt. 

iii.  410  sqq,,  iv.   MS  sqq..  7   vola.,  aiut1«srt,   1866-72; 

Juliim,  Bymnoloin).  PP-  79fi-7B7;  ADB.  iiiii.  S3B  «qq. 

HEUMEISTER,  ERDMAHH:  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian and  hymnist;  b.  at  Uchteritz  near  Weisaen- 
fela  (20  m.  s.w.  of  Leipsic)  May  12,  1671;  d.  at 
Hamburg  Aug.  18,  1756.  He  studied  at  Schul- 
pforta  and  Leipaic,  and  after  transient  academic  oc- 
cupation entered  the  ministry,  becoming  pastor  at 
St.  Jamea'  Church  in  Hamburg  in  1715.  He  waa  a 
vehement  antagonist  of  Pietism,  and  took  the  field 
against  Spener  himself,  and  afterward  against  Zin- 
lendorf.  The  influence  he  bad  with  his  contem- 
poraries came  through  tiia  ascetic  writings  and  his 
hytmiB.  Of  the  former  mention  may  be  made  of 
his  manual  for  communion:  Der  Zagang  tarn  Gna- 
denstuld  Jem  Chrieti  (Weissenfels,  1703  and  often); 
Doe  Aufheben  heUiger  Hande  ru  GoU  {2d  ed.,  Ham- 
burg, 1726);  and  Das  GoU  Buchemie  und  von  Oott 
iebende  Herz  (Hamburg,  1731).  He  wrote  many 
hymns  of  worth,  not  a  few  of  which  have  survived 
to  this  day,  among  wiiich  may  be  named  "  Jesu, 
grosser  Wundcrsttm,"  Eng.  tranal.  by  E.  CroDen- 
wett,  "  JesusI  great  and  wondrous  star";  and 
"Jesus  nimmt  die  Sunder  ani  "  often  translated 
into  English,  e.g.,  by  Mrs.  Bcvan,  "Sinners  Jesus 
will  receive."  He  was  also  the  creator  of  the  Church 
cantata,  J.  S.  Bach,  in  particular,  composed  the 
music  for  seven  of  his  cantatas. 

Heruann  Beck. 

BiBUOoKAi-ar;  Julian.  Hgmnoloau.  PP-  7fl7-7B8;  E.  E. 
Koch,  OrteJiiclih  da  Kirrlimlinit.  v,  371,  7  vols.,  Stutt- 
gart, 1806-72:  ADB.  ndii.  64a  sqq. 

IIEUTRL  See  Fbancis.  Saint,  or  Assisi,  and 
THE  Fhancmcan  Obder,  HI,  I  7. 

MEVIB,  ALFRED:  Presbyterian;  b.  at  Ship- 
pensburg.  Pa.,  Mar,  14,  1816;  d  at  Lancaster,  Pa., 
Sept,  2,  1890.  He  graduated  from  Jefferson  Col- 
lege, Caiionaburg,  Pa.,  1836,  and  from  the  Wedtem 
Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny,  Pa.,  183B;  waa 
pastor  of  the  Cedar  Grove  Church,  Pa.,  1840-45; 
of  the  German  Reformed  Church,  Chambersburg, 
Pa.,  1845-52;  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  1852-57;  and  of  the  Alexander 
Church,  Philadelphia,  1857-61;  he  waa  also  lec- 
turer in  the  National  School  of  Oratory,  Philadel- 
phia, 1878-80.  Among  his  works  are:  Churches  of 
tlie  Valley;  or,  An  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Preaby- 
(ertan  CongregaHong  of  Cumberland  and  Franklin 
Countiea  in  Pennsylvania  (Philadelphia,  1852); 
Guide  to  the  OracUs  (Lancaster,  1857),  reissued  as 
The  Book  Opened;  Analysis  of  the  Bible  (Philadel- 
phia, 186it);  The  Age  Question:  or,  A  Plea  /or 
Christian  Union  (1868);  Popular  ETpositor:  Gos- 
pel and  Acts  (1872);  NoUs,  Exegetical,  Practical 
and  Devotiowd,  on  Exodus  (,1873);  ParabUs  of  Jesus 
(1881);  THumph  of  Truth:  or,  Jesus  the  Lighl  and 
Life  of  the  World  (1881);  Encyctopirdia  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  United  States  of  America 
(1884). 
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NEVIN,  EDWIN  HENRY:  PrcBbyterian;  b.  at 
Shippensburg,  Cumberland  County,  Pa.,  May  9, 
1814;  d.  at  Philadelphia  July  2,  1889.  He  was 
graduated  at  Jefferson  College,  Canonsburg,  Pa., 
1833,  and  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  1836; 
became  pastor  at  Portsmouth,  O.,  1837;  president 
of  Franklin  College,  New  Athens,  O.,  1841;  pastor 
at  Mount  Vernon,  O.,  1845;  of  the  Plymouth  Con- 
gregational Church  at  Cleveland,  C,  1851;  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  1855;  in  Philadelphia  (First  Reformed), 
1870;  retired  from  the  pastorate  1875,  and  joined 
the  Central  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia.  He  is  the 
author  of  numerous  hymns,  perhaps  the  best  known 
being  "  Always  with  us,  always  with  us."  He  was 
also  the  author  of  Man  of  Faith  (Boston,  1858); 
The  City  of  God  (Lancaster,  Pa.,  1868);  The  Minis- 
ter's Haruibook  (Philadelphia,  1872);  Thoughts  about 
Christ  (1882).  He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  History 
of  all  Religious  Denominations  (1872). 

Bibuooraphy:    S.  W.  Duffield,  English  Hymtu,  pp.  28-29, 
New  York,  1886;  Julian,  Hymnalooy,  p.  799. 

NEVIN,  JOHN  WILLIAMSON:  Reformed  (Ger- 
man); b.  near  Strasburg,  Pa.,  Feb.  20,  1803;  d.  at 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  June  6,  1886.  He  graduated  from 
Union  College  in  1821;  and  from  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1826,  where  he  taught  Hebrew, 
1826-28;  he  was  stated  supply  at  Big  Spring,  Pa., 
in  1829;  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Biblical  litera^ 
ture  in  the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1829- 
1840;  then  professor  of  theology  at  Mercersburg 
Theological  Seminary,  1840-53;  president  of  Mar- 
shall College,  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  1841-53;  professor 
of  esthetics  and  history  in  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  1861-66;  and  president 
1866-76,  then  professor,  at  the  same  college,  of 
mental  and  moral  philosophy,  1868-76.  In  1876 
he  retired  to  private  life  at  Caernarvon  Place,  near 
Lancaster,  Pa.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Mcrcersbuig  Theology  (q.v.).    He  edited  the  Mer- 


cersburg  Review,  1849-53,  writing  the  largest  part 
of  its  contents.  He  published  A  Summary  of  Bib- 
lical Antiquities;  Compiled  for  the  Use  of  Sunday 
School  Teachers  (Philadelphia,  1828;  revised  1830); 
The  Anxious  Bench  (Chambersburg,  Pa.,  1843); 
The  Mystical  Presence;  or  a  Vindication  of  the  Re- 
formed or  Calvinistic  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Eucharist 
(Philadelphia,  1846);  History  and  Oenius  of  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism  (Chambersburg,  1847);  AnU^ 
Christ;  or  the  Spirii  of  Sect  and  Schism  (New  York, 
1848). 

Bibuographt:   T.  Appd.  Life  and  Work  of  John  WHUamr 
mm  Nevin,  New  York,  1890. 

NEVIUS,  JOHN  LIVINGSTON:  American  mis- 
sionary; b.  near  Ovid,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.,  liar.  4, 
1829;  d.  at  Chefoo,  North  China,  Oct.  19,  1893. 
He  was  educated  at  Union  College,  Schenectady, 
1845-47,  and  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
1850-53.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  ordained,  ac- 
cepted as  a  missionary  by  the  Presbyterian  Board, 
and  assigned  to  Ningpo,  China.  He  labored  at  this 
post  1854-59;  at  the  mission  center  of  Hang-chow, 
1859,  where  he  was  the  first  to  find  a  footing;  and 
in  1859-61  sojourned  in  Japan,  preparing  a  "  Com- 
pendium of  Theology  "  for  Chinese  students.  On 
his  return  he  removed  to  the  Shantung  district, 
North  China,  serving  at  Tung-chow,  1861-64;  and 
at  Chefoo,  1871-93,  where  at  his  death  he  was 
occupied  with  a  translation  of  part  of  the  Bible. 
He  wrote  China  and  the  Chinese  (New  York,  1869), 
and  Demon  Possession  and  Allied  Themes  (1895). 

Bibuographt:  Mra.  H.  S.  C.  NeviuB,  Lift  of  John  Lunngston 
Nevius,  New  York,  1895. 

NEW  APOSTOLIC  CHURCH.  See  Miscella- 
neous Religious  Bodies,  20. 

NEW  CONGREGATIONAL  METHODISTS.     See 

Methodists,  IV.,  9. 


I.  Definition  and  Characterisation. 
II.  Preliminary  ConditionB. 

The    Period     of     Settlement     in 

America.  1620-60  ($1). 
The  Period  of  Decline,  1660-1726 
(§2). 
III.  The  Founders. 
1.  Jonathan  Edwards  the  Elder. 
His  Fundamental  Position  ((  1)> 
His  Doctrine  of  the  Will  (f  2). 
Original  Sin  and  Virtue  ($3). 
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2.  Edwarda'  Successors,  Bellamy  and 
Hopkins. 
IV.  The  Development. 

1.  The  Younger  Edwards  to  Samud 
Harris. 

Doctrine  of  the  Atonement  (I  1). 
Regeneration  ($2). 

2.  The  Great  Controveraies. 
The       Universalist       Controveray 

(J  1). 
The  Unitarian  Controversy  (f  2). 


I.  Definition  and  Characterization:  New  Eng- 
land theology,  in  the  technical  sense  of  these  words, 
designates  a  special  school  of  theology  which  grew 
up  among  the  Congrcgationalists  of  New  England, 
originating  in  the  year  1734,  when  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards (q.v.)  began  his  constructive  theological 
work,  culminating  a  little  before  the  Civil  War,  de- 
clining aften^ards,  and  rapidly  disappearing  after 
the  year  1880.  During  this  period  it  had  l>ecome 
the  dominant  school  among  Congregationalists,  had 
led  to  a  division  among  Presbyterians,  resulting  in 
the  creation  of  a  new  denomination,  the  New  School 
Presbyterian  (1838-69),  had  founded  all  the  theo- 
logical  seminaries  of   the  Congregationalists  and  I 


The   Unitarian   Poeitaoii  and  the 

Answer  (|  3). 
The  Separation  oi  the  Unitexiane 

(§4). 
V.  The  Ripened  Product. 
Tayloriam  (|  1). 
Buahnell,     Smith,     and      Finney 

(§2). 
Edwarda  Amasa  Paric  (|  3). 
Summary  of  Park'a  Thedogy  (|  4). 
VI.  The  CoUapae  of  the  SchooL 

several  of  the  Presbsrterians,  had  furnished  the  vital 
forces  from  which  had  sprung  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  had  estab- 
lished a  series  of  colleges  from  Amherst  in  the  East 
to  Pacific  University  in  the  West,  and  led  in  a  great 
variety  of  practical  efforts  for  the  extension  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ.  It  may  be  formally  defined  as 
the  Calvinism  of  Westminister  and  Dort  modified  by 
a  more  ethical  conception  of  God,  by  a  new  empha- 
sis upon  the  liberty,  ability,  and  responsibility  (A 
man,  by  the  restriction  of  moral  quality  to  action 
in  distinction  from  nature,  and  by  the  theory  that 
the  constitutive  principle  of  virtue  is  benevolence. 
This  article  sketches  its  history  geneUcally,  details 
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as  to  the  individiial  men  being  remitted  to  the 
qpeelal  artkleB  upon  them. 

n.  Preliminary  Conditions:  The  emigrants  to 
New  En^and  were,  in  England,  Calvinistic  Puri- 
tans. In  Holland,  John  Robinson  (q.v.)  had  come 
in  contact  with  the  Arminians,  and  luid  taken  sides 
them.  Arminianism  was  a  recoil  from  the 
extreme  positions  of  a  scholastic  Cal- 
I.  The      vinism,  but  as  it  had  no  better  psychol- 

Period  of    ogy  or  philosophy  by  which  to  estab- 

Settlemeat  lish  its  objections  than  Calvinism  had 
in  America,  developed,  it  was  imable  to  obtain  the 

1620-69.  general  assent  of  minds  of  the  first 
rank  which  had  been  thoroughly 
trained  in  the  old  system.  At  a  disputation  which 
was  hdd  in  the  University  of  Leyden  in  1613, 
Robinson  had  appeared  for  the  Calvinistic  party, 
and  subsequently  published  a  Defence  of  the  Doo- 
trine  Propounded  by  the  Synod  of  Dort  (Leyden, 
1624).  Two  years  after  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion (see  Westminster  Standards)  had  been  pre- 
pared in  England  it  was  adopted  in  New  England 
(1648)  as  the  general  theological  standard  of  the 
new  churches.  The  type  of  theology  thus  fixed  re- 
mained unchanged  during  this  period,  the  two  the- 
dogicai  events  which  occurred  exercising  no  per- 
ceptible influence  upon  it.  The  first  of  these  was 
the  Antinomian  controversy,  which  was  stirred  up 
by  the  teachings  of  Mrs.  Ann  Hutchinson  in  Bos- 
ton, and  which  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  Synod 
of  1637  and  subsequent  civil  action  (see  Antino- 

MIANISM   AND  AnTINOMIAN  CONTROVERSIES,  II.,  2). 

Mrs.  Hutchinson  taught  that  the  evidence  of  justi- 
fication was  the  immediate  revelation  of  the  in- 
dwelling Spirit,  and  was  independent  of  sanctifica- 
tion;  and  this  was  no  sooner  fully  understood  than 
it  was  rejected.  The  second  event  was  the  publica- 
tion in  1650  of  a  treatise  upon  The  MerUorioua  Price 
of  our  Redemption  by  William  Pynchon  (q.v.),  the 
leading  personality  at  Springfield,  and  a  la3rman. 
I^nchon's  principal  contention  was  against  the  idea 
that  Christ  suffered  the  pains  of  hell,  but  he  also 
rejected  the  imputation  of  our  sins  to  (Christ  and 
of  Christ's  merits  to  us,  making  justification  to  be 
forgiveness,  and  presenting  for  a  positive  theory  of 
Uie  atonement  the  thought  that  Christ's  obedience 
more  highly  pleased  God  than  our  sins  displeased 
him,  thus  repeating  substantially  the  theory  of 
Anselm.  The  book  met  with  a  stem  reception,  be- 
ing publicly  burned  by  order  of  the  General  Court, 
and  then,  by  order  of  the  same  body,  refuted  by 
John  Norton  (q.v.)  who  piirsued  quite  the  line  of 
the  standard  orthodoxy.  And  thus  the  book  fell 
into  obscurity  witliout  leaving  a  trace  of  its  influ- 
ence. But  meantime  this  Westminster  theology  of 
the  New  England  Fathers  was  working  out  its  nat- 
ural results.  It  was  characteristic  of  Calvinism  to 
lay  so  much  stress  upon  the  sovereignty  of  God  as 
to  neglect  the  freedom  of  man.  The  tone  of  mind 
in  New  England  was  unphiloeophic.  The  sover- 
eignty of  God  was  the  great  doctrine  of  theology 
in  the  popular  estimation.  Man  was  abased  that 
God  might  be  exalted;  and  hence  the  common 
preaching  dwelt  so  much  upon  man's  helplessness 
that  the  function  of  the  pulpit  to  rouse  the  people 
to  repentance  and  the  exercise  of  vigorous  faith 


was  suspended,  if  not  destroyed.  Man's  activity 
was  so  lost  sight  of  in  the  contemplation  of  God's 
agency  that  faith  was  represented  as  something  to 
be  waited  for  as  a  mysterious  gift  from  on  high. 
It  could  not  be  understood  as  primarily  an  act  of 
the  will,  for  the  will  itself  had  not  been  separated 
from  the  other  faculties  of  the  mind  so  that  theol- 
ogy could  ascribe  to  it  any  independent  activities. 
As  was  natural,  a  paralysis  spread  over  the  churches. 
Conversions  were  rare,  and  the  second  generation 
of  New  England  was  largely  unconverted,  and  even 
failed  to  bring  their  children  to  baptism.  The  re- 
sults were  alarm  and  that  effort  to  remedy  the  evil 
by  outward  means  which  was  the  first  event  with 
which  the  next  period  opens,  the  "  Half- Way  Cove- 
nant "  (q.v.) ;  but  the  effort  was  vain. 

The  religious  paralysis  continued,  degeneration 
of  the  public  character  followed,  indifference  to  re- 
ligion increased,  and  immorality  began  to  abound. 
Things  grew  so  bad  that  in  1679  a  "  Reforming 
Synod  "  was  called  in  Boston.  The  account  given 
by  the  synod  of  the  state  of  morals  is 
3.  The  so  dark  that  some  exaggeration  must 
Period  of  be  suspected.  But  the  positive  sins 
Decline,  mentioned,  the  increase  of  profanity, 
1660-1726.  intemperance,  and  licentiousness,  show 
that  there  was  rising  about  the  Church 
a  community  which  the  Church  was  not  making  its 
own.  The  causes  of  this  decline  were  not  all  theo- 
logical, for  the  roughness  of  frontier  life,  the  perils 
and  losses  of  the  Indian  wars,  the  deprivation  of 
the  privileges  of  education  which  the  fathers  had 
enjoyed  in  England,  and  even  the  effect  in  the  new 
country  of  such  untoward  events  in  the  old  as  the 
restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  are  to  be  considered. 
But  the  theological  currents  of  the  times  had  con- 
tributed their  part.  Latitudinarianism  and  that 
form  of  Arminianism  which  was  represented  by 
Tillotson,  Garke,  Whitby,  Taylor,  and  others, 
whose  writings  were  freely  read  in  New  England, 
helped  to  loosen  the  hold  of  conviction  upon  the 
minds  of  men,  producing  a  state  of  indecision  and 
inactivity,  accompanied  by  some  new  sense  of  the 
dignity  of  human  nature,  without  performing  any 
deep  and  thorough  work  of  theological  reconstruc- 
tion. The  tide  soon  set  toward  Arminiamsm;  the 
Arminian  theories  were  more  or  less  accepted;  the 
doctrine  of  the  new  birth  which,  in  the  forms  of  a 
theology  of  dependence  upon  a  sovereign  God,  was 
inconsistent  with  the  new  feeling  of  freedom  which 
was  stirring  in  the  thought  of  the  times,  was  for- 
gotten or  denied;  under  the  operation  of  the  Half- 
Way  Covenant  and  the  theory  of  Solomon  Stod- 
dard (q.v.)  that  the  conmiunion  should  be  opened 
to  unbelievers  as  a  converting  ordinance,  vital  piety 
was  neglected  for  an  outward  piety  of  good  works; 
and  thus  not  only  the  Calvinistic  theology,  but 
even  the  religious  life  of  New  England  was  endan- 
gered. An  Increase  Mather  might  still  be  found 
to  preach  powerful  revival  sermons  and  to  protest 
against  destructive  innovations,  but  protest  was  rare 
and  ineffectual.  New  England  was  in  a  bad  way. 
The  Puritan  experiment  of  founding  a  pure  church 
to  sustain  and  extend  vital  piety  and  pure  doctrine 
from  generation  to  generation  was  near  utter  failiue. 
Who  would  or  could  save  it? 
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in.  The  Founders. — 1.  Jonathan  Edwards  the 
Elder:  By  birth  and  early  training  belonging  to 
the  strictest  circles  of  the  old  theology,  and  by 
nature  and  religious  experience  inclined  to  the 
heartiest  acceptance  of  the  great  cen- 
1.  His  Pnn-  tra^  doctrine  of  Calvinism,  the  sover- 

damental  eignty  of  God,  Jonathan  Edwards  the 

Position.  Elder  (q.v.)  was  essentially  a  defender 
of  the  old,  with  little  sympathetic  ap- 
preciation of  the  new  thought  which  was  struggling 
for  expression.  Much  less  was  his  work  a  new 
movement,  beginning  at  a  new  point,  and  produc- 
ing a  theology  which  by  its  very  radicalness  was 
able  to  replace  the  old  with  something  destined  to 
mark  one  of  the  great  advances  of  the  human  spirit. 
The  times  were  not  ripe  for  any  such  work.  The 
principle  of  authority  was  still  dominant  in  the 
Protestant  world.  The  Deists  had  shaken  it  off  from 
their  own  minds,  but  they  had  made  no  permanent 
impression  upon  their  times.  The  new  views  had 
not  succeeded  in  establishing  themselves  by  such 
an  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  as  should  render 
it  necessary  for  the  theologian  to  admit  that  they 
were  favored  by  revelation,  much  less  that  they 
were  its  evident  meaning.  Calvinism  still  seemed 
to  have  the  Scriptures  in  its  favor;  and,  upon  the 
generally  accepted  principles  of  the  day,  to  say  this 
was  to  pronounce  the  doom  of  Arminianism.  Ed- 
wards accordingly  set  himself,  first  for  his  own  peo- 
ple, and  then  for  the  community  at  laige,  to  the  task 
of  overcoming  Arminianism,  and  he  performed  it 
by  presenting  the  old  theology  afresh,  but  in  such  a 
form  sls  he  believed  would  carry  the  assent  of  his 
generation.  He  formed  the  distinct  purpose  of 
proving  every  proposition  he  advanced  with  so  co- 
gent logic  that  every  consistent  thinker  should  be 
compelled  to  accept  it.  His  premises  were  Scrip- 
tural, but  his  method  was  purely  rational,  however 
it  may  seem  now  and  then  to  clothe  itself  in  the 
form  of  consecutive  interpretation;  and  by  this  he 
introduced  a  new  force  into  American  theology.  It 
was  to  prove  at  last  more  powerful  than  any  other 
element  of  this  theology.  He  began  his  work  by 
preaching  that  series  of  sermons  upon  justification 
by  faith  which  led  to  his  first  revival  in  1734.  It 
may  be  said  that  there  is  nothing  new  in  these  ser- 
mons. They  present  the  old  doctrine  in  the  old 
formulas,  but  with  the  intensity  of  a  man  who  had 
an  independent  grasp  upon  the  thought  he  was  ur- 
ging. But  there  was  something  in  the  earnestness 
of  the  preacher,  something  in  his  exaltation  of  the 
work  of  Christ,  which  evoked  action,  and  thus  in- 
troduced a  new  element  into  the  religious  life  of  New 
England.  It  became  natural  to  look  for  conversion 
as  the  result  of  preaching,  and  so  the  doctrine  of  the 
new  birth  was  reintroduced  into  New  England  as  a 
living  idea,  and  soon  became  a  controlling  theologi- 
cal principle.  By  logical  necessity  the  next  step  was 
the  reerection  of  the  fact  of  the  new  birth  as  the 
indispensable  condition  of  church-membership,  the 
original  peculiarity  of  the  New  England  churches. 
Ekiwards  took  it,  and  it  led  to  his  dismissal  from 
his  parish. 

In  the  retirement  of  Stockbridge  the  work  went 
on.  Driven  now  by  a  mental  necessity,  he  went 
into  a  more  fundamental  refutation  of  Arminian- 


ism. He  attacked  it  in  his  most  famous  treatise, 
that  upon  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,    The  book  is  not 

that  of  an  investigator,  or  even  that  of 

8.  His      <^  impartial  judge.    It  is  the  woric  of 

3>ootrine    an    advocate.      Edwards   was   firmly 

of  the  WilL  fixed  upon  the  basis  of  the  Calvinistic 

doctrine  of  the  divine  sovereignty, 
which  he  viewed  as  a  doctrine  not  only  glorious  but 
unspeakably  sweet  and  precious.  He  perceived  the 
necessity  of  philosophical  determinism  to  that  con- 
ception of  the  divine  government  which  he  had 
formed,  and  it  was,  therefore,  determinism  which 
he  embraced  and  advocated.  He  believed  the 
Arminian  position  to  be  thoroughly  opposed  to 
that  sound  philosophy  which  everybody  accepted 
and  which  was  already  before  the  world  in  the 
works  of  John  Locke.  All  that  was  necessaiy  to 
banish  it  from  the  earth  was  elaborately  to  exhibit 
this  fact.  He  did  not  condescend  to  notice  Locke's 
own  suggestion  of  a  threefold  division  of  the  mind, 
whereby  the  will  obtained  a  separation  from  the 
other  faculties  which  seemed  to  suggest  its  inde- 
pendent operation.  He  reverted  to  the  standard 
twofold  division  which  had  come  down  from  Cal- 
vin, and,  simply  taking  Locke's  theory,  as  it  was 
presented  in  the  Essay  concerning  Human  Under- 
standing, without  the  addition  of  a  single  impor- 
tant element  or  even  aigument,  he  set  it  forth  in 
contrast  with  Arminianism,  and  exposed  Arminian- 
ism in  the  light  of  it,  till  for  himself  and  the  major- 
ity of  his  age  there  was  no  reply  to  be  made.  In- 
deed, grant  him  his  postulate,  and  there  is  no 
answer.  This  postulate  is  that  the  law  of  causation 
reigns  in  the  intellectual  world  as  completely  as  it 
does  in  the  natural.  There  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
an  imcaused  event.  Hence  the  will  b  moved  by 
causes,  and  these  are  the  motives  which  operate 
upon  it.  The  will  always  is  as  the  greatest  apparent 
good.  Freedom  consists  in  the  power  to  do  what 
the  will  has  chosen.  There  is  no  liberty  of  the  will 
apart  from  this.  The  self-determination  of  the 
Arminians  is  an  impossible  hypothesis.  A  self- 
determined  volition  is  an  uncaused  event,  an  im- 
possibility, or  it  is  caused  by  some  previous  action 
of  the  will.  But  if  a  previous  action  of  the  will  de- 
termining it  is  necessary  to  constitute  it  free,  then 
an  action  still  previous  is  necessary  to  make  that 
act  free,  or  else  it,  being  unfree,  can  not  give  rise  to 
a  free  act,  and  bo  on  ad  infinitum.  This  is  his  reduc- 
tion of  his  adversaries'  position  to  absurdity,  re- 
peatedly employed  in  his  work.  The  Arminians 
were  more  nearly  correct  upon  the  main  point  than 
Edwards  was;  and  yet  they  had  so  mingled  their 
real  advance  with  errors  of  excess  in  the  direction  of 
other  anthropological  doctrines  that  they  seemed  as 
much  to  ignore  the  agency  of  God  in  man's  religious 
life  as  the  Calvinists  ignored  that  of  man.  In  spite 
of  his  main  position,  which  would  have  reduced  man 
to  a  mere  machine,  Edwards  gave  to  him  a  real  ac- 
tivity, and  laid  great  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that 
moral  agency  consists  in  choosing.  He  also  intro- 
duced a  distinction  between  natural  and  moral  abil- 
ity, which,  though  fallacious,  as  he  stated  it,  was 
seized  upon  by  his  successors  and  made  the  basis  of 
effective  preaching.  But,  faulty  as  was  the  book  in 
these  respects,  it  was  a  marvel  of  acuteness  in  dia- 
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lectie.  So  thorough-going  and  minute  discussion  of 
this  theme  had  never  yet  been  had.  It  made  the 
greatest  sensation  in  the  literary  world  and  remains 
to  this  day  the  main  support  of  Edwards'  literary 
fame  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  Americans. 

But  Edwards'  strictly  theological  work  did  not 
stop  here.  In  his  treatise  upon  Original  Sin  he  ad- 
vanced a  step  by  laying  down  the  principle  that  all 
sin  is  voluntary.  In  this  book  he  becomes  the  in- 
vestigator and  innovator.  However 
m*^*^*  ^®^®c^^®  ^  definition  of  the  word  vol- 
Virtoe.  ^^^A'y  i3ught  be,  sin  consisted  in  choos- 
ing and  choosing  wrongly.  While  re- 
taining the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  and  thus  of 
man's  connection  with  Adam,  he  thought  it  nece»- 
saiy  to  explain  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  room  for 
this  new  principle,  which  he  did  by  substituting 
mediate  for  immediate  imputation,  teaching  that 
we  must  consent  to  Adam's  sio  by  voluntarily  sin- 
ning before  his  sin  can  be  imputed  to  us.  This  idea 
went  down  to  his  successors,  as  well  as  the  idea  of 
connection  with  Adam  by  a  "  divine  constitution," 
under  which  idea  Edwards  taught  a  certain  identity 
of  all  men  with  Adam,  spending  some  eneigy  upon 
a  discussion  of  personal  identity  and  the  possibil- 
ity of  embracing  Adam  and  his  descendants  in  such 
identity.  This  treatise  is,  then,  no  mere  piece  of 
reaction.  Edwards  learns  as  he  writes.  What  he 
fyppoees  are  for  the  most  part  real  errors.  He  says 
nothing  about  other  principles  of  Taylor's  (whose 
work  he  is  reviewing)  which  were  later  to  form  a 
large  part  of  the  working  materials  of  the  school. 
And  he  has  put  the  theology  more  markedly  upon 
an  ethical  basis  by  making  corruption  of  nature  an 
ethical  corruption,  consisting  principally  in  dep- 
rivation of  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit — noth- 
ing physical,  nothing  merely  mysterious.  The 
greatest  constructive  work  of  Edwards'  life,  how- 
ever, was  done  in  a  little  treatise,  commonly  left 
unmentioned,  the  Nature  of  Virtue,  in  which  he 
arrives  at  the  principle  that  benevolence  is  the  con- 
stitutive element  of  true  virtue.  The  idea  is  not 
original  with  him,  but  is  derived  from  Hutcheson 
and  Cumberland.  But  Edwards  rises  at  once  upon 
a  plane  of  rational  intuition  upon  which  his  prede- 
cessors had  no  footing.  Indeed,  he  does  not  so 
much  prove  his  position  as  unfold  it.  And  thus  be- 
ginning with  the  idea  of  harmony,  which  is  the 
ideal  condition  of  the  universe,  he  proceeds  at  once 
to  bring  the  idea  of  virtue  into  connection  ifvith  it; 
and  when  that  connection  is  established,  his  work 
is  done.  Virtue,  he  teaches,  is  something  beautiful, 
or  some  kind  of  beauty.  It  is  a  moral  kind  of 
beauty,  one  belonging  to  the  disposition  and  will. 
Nor  is  it  any  "  particular  "  beauty,  or  beauty  in  a 
limited  sphere,  but  one  which  is  still  beautiful  when 
viewed  in  the  most  comprehensive  manner.  Now, 
"beauty  does  not  consist  in  discord  and  dissent, 
but  in  consent  and  agreement;  and  if  every  intel- 
ligent being  is  in  some  way  related  to  being  in  gen- 
eral, and  is  a  part  of  the  imiversal  system  of  exist- 
ence, and  so  stands  in  connection  with  the  whole, 
what  can  its  general  and  true  beauty  be  but  its 
union  and  consent  with  the  great  whole?  "  That  is 
substantially  the  whole  argument.  Virtue  is  beauty, 
and  beauty  is  harmony.    Virtue,  then,  is  harmony, 


or  the  choice  of  harmony.  It  is  agreement  to  be- 
ing, or  consent  to  being.  This  being  is  general  be- 
ing, and  hence  virtue  is  love  to  being  in  general,  or 
disinterested  benevolence.  A  volition  is  virtuous 
when  it  is  the  exemplification  of  such  benevolence; 
an  act  is  virtuous  when  it  rests  upon  the  motive  of 
love.  Both  Edwards  and  his  school  thought  their 
conception  to  be  identical  with  that  of  Jesus  when 
he  said  that  the  whole  law  hung  on  the  two  com- 
mandments. Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thy  heart;  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  This 
theory  is  the  central  root  from  which  grew  most 
that  was  distinctive  of  New  England  theology,  and 
may  be  said  to  be  that  theology  in  germ;  and  yet 
its  importance  was  not  perceived  by  its  originator, 
nor  did  he  make  any  recognizable  application  of  it 
to  the  system. 

Thus  Edwards  revivified  the  doctrine  of  the  new 
birth,  introduced  the  work  upon  the  theory  of  the 
will  which  was  to  occupy  so  much  of  the  strength 
of  his  successors,  made  one  application  of  it  in  the 
way  of  an  improvement  in  the  doctrine  of  imputa- 
tion, and  propounded  the  theory  of  virtue.  These 
were  his  contributions  of  material  to  the  New  Eng- 
land school;  but  his  theological  work  was  far  wider 
than  this.  Through  his  personal  contact  with  a 
number  of  young  minds  in  their  formative  period 
he  did  much  to  instil  his  spirit,  the  spirit  of  un- 
fettered, rational  inquiry,  into  the  next  generation 
of  ministers,  and  to  form  a  "  school."  Among  those 
who  resorted  to  his  house  to  study  theology  with 
him  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time  were  especially 
two,  who  remained  his  intimate  friends  and  advi- 
sers throughout  his  life,  Joseph  Bellamy  and  Samuel 
Hopkins  (qq.v.;   see  also  Hopkinsianism). 

8.  Edwards'  Snooessors,  Bellamy  and  Hopkins: 
Bellamy  fully  adopted  Edwards'  theory  of  virtue, 
and  made  extensive  applications  of  it  in  his  prin« 
cipal  work,  True  Rdigian  Delineated  (Boston,  1750). 
This  work  defines  religion  as  consisting  in  conform- 
ity to  the  law  of  God  and  compliance  with  the  Gos- 
pel of  Christ.  The  law  is  fulfilled  by  love.  Under 
the  Gospel,  Bellamy  considers  the  principal  points 
of  theology,  and  here  the  effects  of  Edwards'  influ- 
ence begin  to  appear.  Ability  is  emphasized,  and 
men  are  exhorted  to  immediate  repentance,  as  a 
thing  wholly  within  their  powers.  Their  inability  is 
recognized,  but  it  is  an  inability  arising  from  a  want 
of  a  good  disposition,  and  therefore  culpable.  '*  The 
more  imable  to  love  God  we  are,"  he  says,  "  the  more 
are  we  to  blame."  Under  original  sin  he  says  that 
"  our  corruptions  "  are  "  free,  spontaneous  inclina- 
tions." Election  is  founded  upon  God's  goodness. 
In  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  Bellamy  made 
the  transition  for  the  school  from  the  Calvinistic 
theory  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  a  satisfac- 
tion to  justice,  rendered  to  God  as  the  offended 
party,  to  the  Grotian  theory  that  they  are  a  penal 
example,  and  that  God  in  this  matter  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  moral  governor.  He  performed  a  very 
great  service  also  in  discussing  the  Wisdom  of  God 
in  the  Permiaeion  of  Sin  (1758),  justifying  it  on  the 
ground  that  evil  is  the  necessary  means  of  the  great- 
est good.  And,  above  all,  he  so  preached  the  Gos- 
pel, under  the  influence  of  the  new  conceptions,  as 
to  stir  men  powerfully  to  spiritual  activity,  and  to 
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do  much  to  enlarge  the  influence  of  the  revivals 
which  had  begun  under  Edwards.  Hopkins  began 
his  career  in  a  storm  of  opposition  called  out  by  his 
adherence  to  high  Calvinism.  His  first  published 
work  was  entitled  Sin  through  the  Divine  Inierposir- 
Hon  an  Advantage  to  the  Universe  (1759).  The  title 
was  enough  for  most  readers.  It  occupied  substan- 
tially the  position  of  Bellamy.  More  serious  was 
the  opposition  to  his  views  upon  conversion  and 
regeneration.  Over  against  this  new  theology  of 
the  new  birth  was  a  tendency  which  sought  to  win 
men  to  God  by  presenting  something  less  radical 
than  an  entire,  immediate,  and  voluntary  surren- 
der to  God  as  the  condition  of  the  divine  accept- 
ance. Mayhew,  Mills,  Hart,  and  Hemmenway  rep- 
resent various  forms  of  this  opposition,  which  was 
met  by  Hopkins  in  a  series  of  tracts.  One  of  them, 
which  went  to  the  root  of  the  opposition,  was  the 
Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  True  Holiness  (1773), 
which  presented  the  theory  of  Edwards,  but  in  an 
original  way,  and  modified  it  by  making  all  sin  to 
consist  in  selfishness,  as  all  holiness  in  benevo- 
lence. By  all  this  work  Hopkins  was  finally  brought 
to  the  preparation  of  his  System  (1793).  It  was  the 
first  system  of  theology  prepared  in  New  England 
which  could  be  called  original;  but  it  followed  quite 
strictly  the  conventional  selection  and  arrange- 
ment of  topics.  The  modifying  elements  are  Ed- 
wardsean,  that  moral  agency  consists  in  choice,  that 
man  possesses  true  ability  to  repent,  that  love  is  the 
essence  of  virtue.  Hopkins  advances  upon  Ed- 
wards in  the  emphasis  which  he  lays  upon  the  real 
freedom  of  man.  He  grounds  his  doctrine  of  the 
divine  decrees  distinctly  upon  the  divine  love.  He 
defends  the  freedom  of  men  under  the  decree  by 
asserting  that  the  decree  includes  freedom,  though 
he  does  not  say  how.  He  really  fails  to  deliver 
himself  from  the  supralapsarianism  of  his  predeces- 
sors. The  doctrine  of  sin  he  improves  by  teaching 
that  "  there  is,  strictly  speaking,  no  other  sin  but 
actual  sin."  And  upon  the  atonement,  he  teaches 
the  Grotian  theory  distinctly  as  to  what  is  accom- 
plished by  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  but  holds  that 
there  is  another  part  of  Christ's  work,  which  he  ac- 
complished by  his  obedience.  This  is,  however,  not 
imputed  to  believers,  as  in  the  old  theology,  but  by 
a  merit  of  congruity  Christ  procures  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  for  believers,  by  whom  they  are  sancti- 
fied and  made  meet  to  receive  eternal  life.  Thus 
the  new  ideas  have  begun  to  work;  and  thus  there 
has  appeared  before  the  second  century  of  Amer- 
ican life  has  closed  a  system  which,  for  compre- 
hensiveness, thoroughness,  high  tone,  power  of 
reasoning,  independence,  ethical  and  spiritual  value, 
and  solid  contributions  to  the  advancing  school, 
deserves  to  be  called  a  great  work. 

IV.  The  Development — 1.  The  Tounflrer  Ed- 
wards to  Samnel  Harris;  Up  to  this  point  the  new 
theology  had  been  wrought  out  by  patient  thinkers 
in  the  retirement  of  quiet  studies,  but  their  results 
had  commonly  been  produced  in  reply  to  some  disr 
tinct  call,  some  error  which  had  arisen,  some  need 
which  had  been  felt.  This  continued  to  be  the 
case;  and  the  development  of  the  school  was  always 
conditioned  by  controversy.  The  doctrine  of  the 
atonement  was  no  exception.     There  arrived  in 


America  in  1770  an  English  UniveiBalist,  John  Mur- 
ray (q.v.),  who  began  to  advocate  universal  salva- 
tion upon  the  basis  of  the  theory  of 
^-  ^^^^^?^*  James  ReUy  (q.v.),  of  London,  which 
Atlmement.  ^®  called  "  union."  It  was  nothing 
'but  the  old  Calvinism  of  satisfaction 
and  imputation  plus  the  proposition  that  Chriot 
died  for  all.  Relly  concluded  that  Christ's  merits 
were  imputed  to  all,  and  therefore  that  all  were 
saved.  This  conclusion  could  not  be  accepted  by 
the  New  England  divines.  Their  views  upon  the 
subject  of  the  future  had  been  settled  by  long  con- 
sideration. But  the  logic  of  the  Universalist  argu- 
ment was  good,  and  hence  the  trouble  must  lie  in 
the  premises.  It  could  not  lie  in  the  proposition  that 
Christ  died  for  all.  Bellamy  had  shown  this.  It 
must  therefore  lie  in  the  proposition  that  Christ's 
merits  are  imputed  to  us.  Tlie  Grotian  theory  of 
the  atonement  had  already  been  introduced  into 
the  New  England  thinking  on  account  of  its  closer 
agreement  with  the  theory  of  virtue,  and  the  idea 
was  already  familiar  that  God  does  not  act  in  the 
matter  of  sin  as  the  offended  party,  chiefly  con- 
cerned in  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  attribute  of 
justice,  and  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  are  not 
the  payment  of  the  sinners'  debt  but  a  penal  exam- 
ple, opening  the  way  for  the  free  exercise  of  God's 
merciful  love  of  men.  Following  this  suggestion,  a 
group  of  thinkers  in  Connecticut,  with  Stephen 
West  of  Stockbridge  (q.v.),  set  forth  almost  simul- 
taneously the  New  England  theory  of  the  atone- 
ment as  the  answer  of  New  England  to  Universal- 
ism.  Jonathan  Edwards  the  Yoimger  (q.v.)  was 
the  chief  of  these,  and  his  sermons  at  New  Haven 
in  1785  are  to  be  regarded  as  its  first  adequate  pres- 
entation. As  presented  by  Grotius,  the  theory  was 
legal  in  its  forms  and  without  the  ideal  side.  That 
ideal  was  given  by  the  Edwardsean  theory  of  virtue. 
God's  government  rests  upon  his  character,  and 
that  character  is  love.  Love  puts  men  under  a 
moral  government,  and  controls  them  by  motives. 
It  prescribes  just  penalties  for  disobedience;  but 
these  will  not  be  exacted  simply  because  God  is 
just.  There  is  no  virtue  in  an  act  of  justice  apart 
from  love.  Hence  God  will  act  from  love — ^that  is, 
from  a  regard  for  the  general  good  of  the  universe. 
His  character  must  be  shielded,  his  law  maintained, 
because  love  to  men  demands  all  this.  But  if  this 
can  be  done,  authority  maintained,  sinners  for- 
given, and  yet  no  moral  influence  exerted  thereby 
upon  the  sinner  calculated  to  result  in  his  hurt,  love 
demands  that  it  shall  be  done.  All  this  is  actually 
effected  by  setting  forth  Christ  as  a  penal  example. 
Thus  public  justice,  or  love,  is  satisfied  by  the 
atonement,  but  distributive  justice  not;  and  it  is 
rendered  consistent  with  the  good  of  the  universe 
to  forgive  repentant  sinners,  but  the  debt  of  man 
is  not  paid  nor  are  the  merits  of  Christ  imputed  to 
him.  Thus  the  major  proposition  of  the  Rellyan 
argument  is  taken  away.  From  this  time  on  the 
words  "  moral  government "  are  found  on  many  a 
page  of  the  New  England  writers.  They  worked 
patiently  upon  the  theory,  developing  this  feature 
and  that  with  some  greater  degree  of  fulness;  and 
yet  the  main  ideas  were  fully  stated  in  the  begin- 
ning.   Stephen  West  (q.v.)  brought  out  the  relation 
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of  the  atonement  to  the  character  of  God;  Edward 
Dorr  Griffin  (q.v.)  expatiated  upon  the  provision 
made  in  it  for  all  men,  and  developed  more  fully 
the  nature  of  the  divine  government;  Caleb  Bui^ 
brought  out  the  fact  that  the  atonement  is  necessary 
that  God  should  be  "  just  to  himself  "  by  properly 
represKiting  his  character;  and  Nathaniel  William 
Taylor  (q.v.)  restated  the  nature  of  God's  moral 
government  with  unsurpassed  fulness  and  clearness. 
From  the  time  of  Edwards  the  doctrine  of  regen- 
eration had  excited  continual  attention.  It  was  the 
doctrine  of  the  most  inmiediate  practical  impor- 
tance.   The  doctrine  of  the  will  was  fundamental 

9.  Tingrfin  ^  ^^»  *"^^  hence,  the  subject  of  the 
^j^JJJJ^"  will,  and  particularly  Edwards'  great 
work,  was  subjected  to  long  study, 
and  passed  through  a  development  of  great  inter- 
est to  the  thinker,  and  of  fateful  significance  for  the 
school  itself.  Edwards'  treatise  produced  so  tre- 
mendous an  impression  that  for  twelve  years  after 
its  appearance  no  criticism  of  it  was  sent  forth. 
Then  James  Dana  published  an  ExaminaHon  (Bos- 
ton, 1770)  which  uiged  with  persistent  force  the 
position  that  upon  Edwards'  basis  the  only  effi- 
cient causation  in  the  universe  must  be  that  of  God. 
To  this  work  Stephen  West  of  Stockbridge  replied 
in  his  Moral  Agency  (1772),  in  which  he  followed 
Eldwards  in  the  main,  but  was  driven  boldly  to  an- 
nounce the  position  to  which  Dana  had  tried  to 
drive  the  Edwardseans,  that  moral  agency  consists 
in  exercises  (i.e.,  acts  of  the  will),  which  are  the 
action  of  deity  as  the  sole  true  efficient  cause.  He 
thus  reversed  the  motion  of  Hopkins  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  greater  freedom  than  Edwards  had  given 
to  man.  Samuel  West  (q.v.)  of  New  Bedford  was 
stirTed  by  this  reduction  of  man  to  a  mere  machine, 
to  send  out  his  Essays  (1795)  which  were  remarkable 
for  first  proposing  in  New  England  the  division  of 
the  mind  into  three  fundamental  faculties,  which 
he  styled  the  **  perception,  the  propension,  and  the 
will,"  and  taught  that  the  mind,  by  divine  com- 
munication, is  a  first  cause  in  the  same  sense  as  God 
is  himself.  This  revolutionary  psychological  pro- 
posal received  no  appropriate  attention,  for  it  was 
too  far  in  advance  of  its  times.  West  himself  did 
not  appreciate  its  importance  nor  give  to  it  the 
weight  which  it  ought  to  have  received  in  the  dis- 
cussion. He  attacked  the  main  positions  of  Ed- 
wards, but  each  by  itself,  strongly  maintaining  that 
motives  are  not  the  causes  of  volitions,  and  deny- 
ing the  distinction  between  natural  and  moral  abil- 
ity. He  shows  how  Stephen  West's  idea  of  efficient 
cause  makes  God  the  only  living  principle  in  the 
universe.  But  the  main  aigument  for  freedom  is 
consciousnees,  and  in  this  the  real  strength  of  the 
book  lies.  "We  feel  ourselves  free."  This  work 
was  replied  to  by  the  younger  Edwards  in  a  Dia- 
sartatum  concerning  Liberty  and  Necessity  (1797). 
He  comes  stoutly  to  the  defense  of  his  father, 
though  modifying  the  position  of  motives,  making 
them  occasions  rather  than  causes  of  the  action  of 
the  will.  His  favorite  method  of  reply  is  to  show 
that  West  really  meant,  and  often  said,  just  what 
Edwards  said.  Fimdamentally  it  is  rather  a  verbal 
than  a  material  answer.  He  follows  Stephen  West 
in  making  God  the  cause  of  men's  volitions,  and 


then  banishes  true  efficient  causation  not  only  from 
the  finite  world  but  also  from  the  universe,  sa3ring 
that  God  "  is  no  more  the  efficient  cause  of  his  own 
volitions  than  of  his  own  existence."  Thus  the 
tendency  of  New  England  theology  was  still  to 
exalt  the  agency  of  God  at  the  expense  of  that  of 
man.  Nathanael  EInmions  (q.v.)  closed  this  branch 
of  the  development  and  expressed  the  dependence  of 
man  in  the  extremest  forms.  God  creates  our  voli- 
tions. But  in  Emmons  the  other  tendency,  which 
was  found  in  Bellamy  and  Hopkins,  also  reappears, 
and  the  freedom  of  man  is  asserted  with  the  most 
unflinching  disdain  of  apparent  inconsistency.  Men 
are  as  free  as  if  God  did  not  act  in  their  volitions. 
If  their  volitions  are  created,  they  are  created  free. 
But  at  this  point  of  paradox  and  contradiction  there 
appeared  a  book  which  was  finally  to  reverse  the 
current  and  set  the  Edwardsean  school  upon  the 
road  to  a  doctrine  of  true  freedom,  Asa  Burton's  Es- 
says on  Some  of  the  First  Principles  of  Metaphy sicks 
(Portland,  1824).  This  service  was  rendered  by  the 
proposal  of  the  same  threefold  division  of  the  facul- 
ties of  the  mind  which  West  had  vainly  made,  now 
so  presented  as  to  make  its  way  to  general  accept- 
ance. The  "  taste,"  as  Burton  calls  the  sensibility, 
is  entirely  separated  from  the  will,  the  two  faculties 
being  completely  distinct;  but  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
serving the  same  certainty  for  which  Edwards 
labored,  and  which  was  supposed  to  be  necessaiy 
to  the  divine  sovereignty,  an  "  infallible  connec- 
tion "  is  declared  to  have  been  established  by  God 
between  the  taste  and  volition.  The  action  of  the 
taste  is  necessary.  It  is  the  "  spring  of  action  in 
all  moral  agents,"  and  operates  as  the  cause  of  voli- 
tions. Burton  leaves  man  in  the  toils  of  Edwards' 
necessity.  He  has  corrected  one  by  one  the  minor 
errors  of  his  predecessors — of  Hopkins  that  free- 
dom consists  in  voluntariness,  of  Enmions  that  the 
mind  is  a  chain  of  exercises,  and  that  volitions  are 
created  by  God.  He  has  distinguished  between  the 
kind  of  necessity  with  which  the  intellect  operates, 
and  that  by  which  the  will  is  determined.  But  he 
has  not  given  a  true  freedom.  This  work  was  per- 
formed by  Nathaniel  William  Taylor  (q.v.),  who 
had  come  under  the  influence  of  the  Scotch  school 
and  seized  upon  the  new  division  of  the  mind  as 
giving  a  neutral  point  in  humanity,  not  corrupted 
by  original  sin,  to  which  the  Gospel  could  appeal. 
He  made  man  the  efficient,  though  not  the  sole 
efficient,  agent  of  his  own  actions.  In  possessing 
agency,  man  has  a  "  power  to  the  contrary,"  or 
capacity  of  alternate  choice.  Motives  have  influ- 
ence but  not  causative  power  to  produce  volitions. 
But  the  certainty  of  future  moral  events  is  not  re- 
linquished, though  left  unexplained.  Charles  Gran- 
dison  Finney  and  James  Harris  Fairchild  (qq.v.), 
at  Oberlin,  cleared  this  position  of  some  unneces- 
sary complications.  And  Samuel  Harris  (q.v.),  the 
Sir  William  Hamilton  of  the  school,  brought  this 
development  to  its  highest  point  by  defining  the  will 
as  the  power  of  a  person  "  to  determine  the  end  or 
objects  to  which  he  will  direct  his  energy  and  the 
exertion  of  his  energy  with  reference  to  the  deter- 
mined end  or  object."  Man  "  has  the  power  of 
self-direction,  self-exertion,  and  self-restraint."  He 
distinguishes  between  choice  as  self-direction  and 
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volition  as  self-exertion  and  self-restraint.  And, 
upon  the  basis  of  consciousness,  criticism,  and  his- 
tory, he  affirms  that  "  freedom  is  inherent  in  ration- 
ality." Edwards  was  wrong,  he  says,  in  considering 
the  will  from  the  point  of  view  of  efficient  causation 
and  forgetting  that  it  might  be  exercised  (in  choice) 
prior  to  all  causation. 

8.  The  GKreat  Oontroversies:  The  first  of  these 
to  take  a  distinct  form  was  the  Universalist,  be- 
ginning, as  already  said,  with  John  Murray  in  1770. 

Other  leaders  followed  him,  some  of 

^^J^    whom  came  from  the  Congregational 

Oontro-     """istry,  such  as  Himtington,  whose 

▼ersy.      posthumous  Calvinism  Improved  was 

entirely  upon  the  basis  of  Relly,  and 
Charles  Chauncy  (q.v.),  who  published  a  ScdvaHon 
of  All  Men  (1782).  The  general  reply  to  Relly an- 
ism  was  the  theory  of  the  atonement,  as  explained 
above.  But  elaborate  replies  to  these  and  other  Uni- 
versalist publications  were  made  by  John  Smalley 
(q.v.),  the  younger  Edwards,  and  others.  After  a 
time  whatever  danger  there  may  have  been  that 
Universalism  would  invade  the  Congregational  ranks 
passed  by,  and  the  interest  of  divines  in  this  discus- 
sion slackened,  as  another  occupied  their  attention 
more  and  more.  But  meantime  Elhanan  Win- 
chester (q.v.)  had  appeared  as  another  original 
Universalist,  and  Hosea  Ballou  (q.v.)  had  made  the 
change  of  Universalist  theology  from  the  old  ortho- 
dox basis  to  a  Unitarian,  while  Walter  Balfour  had 
written  voluminous  exegetical  works  in  the  interest 
of  Universalism.  Moses  Stuart  (q.v.)  closed  this 
controversy  upon  the  orthodox  side  by  elaborate 
exegetical  discussions. 

But  this  controversy,  interesting  as  it  is  in  itself, 
was  of  little  importance  in  comparison  with  the 
Unitarian  controversy.    This  has  its  roots  in  tlie 

early     divergence     to     Arminianism 

_^*^^?      against   which   Edwards  set   himself. 

Oontro-    Successful  as  he  was  in  recalling  the 

▼ersy.      majority  of  the  ministers  and  churches 

back  to  Calvinism,  there  were  circles 
in  which  the  Freedom  of  the  Will  was  regarded  with 
great  objection  from  the  first.  In  view  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Edwardsean  school  itself  toward 
a  doctrine  of  more  genuine  freedom,  it  may  be  said 
that  Edwards  made  a  great  theological  blunder 
when,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  certain  unevangel- 
ical  concomitants  of  self-determinism,  he  turned 
his  back  upon  so  plain  and  simple  a  truth  as  free- 
dom. He  missed  the  opportunity  of  carrying  New 
England  forward  in  a  common  movement  to  a  bet- 
ter theology,  and  founded  a  school  instead  of  guid- 
ing a  church.  Many  of  the  Ekiwardsean  ideas  were 
accepted  by  theologians  who  would  not  suffer  the 
name  of  Edwardsean  to  be  applied  to  them.  This 
was  particularly  true  of  the  theory  of  virtue.  And 
when  Arminianism  began  to  turn  in  the  direction 
of  Unitarianism  in  New  England,  EMwards  and  his 
successors  had  for  a  long  time  nothing  really  help- 
ful to  say.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  understood 
the  issue  presented,  though  that  issue  was  clearly 
enough  put  in  the  first  book  of  a  Unitarian  sort 
which  obtained  any  influence  in  America,  Thomas 
Emlyn's  Humble  Inquiry  into  the  Scripture  Account 
of  Jesus  Christ  (5th  ed.,  Boston,  1756).    Was  the 


theory  of  two  natures  in  the  one  person  of  Christ 
correct?  Was  it  so  managed  as  to  meet  the  diffi- 
culties raised  by  the  evident  limitations  laid  upon 
the  attributes  of  Christ?  Calvinism  had  been  ojpen 
from  the  time  of  Calvin  down  to  the  charge  of  sub- 
stantial Nestorianism,  for  it  had  never  been  able 
to  do  more  than  assert  the  Chalcedon  doctrine  of 
the  unity  of  Christ's  person,  and  had  tieated  the 
divinity  and  humanity  in  such  a  way  as  to  render 
any  true  unity  impossible.  The  c^d  theology  was 
now  smnmoned  either  to  justify  its  exegesis  by  a 
satisfactory  rationale,  or  surrender  its  doctrine  of 
Christology  and  the  Trinity. 

This  issue  was  not  at  all  met  in  New  England 
Half  a  century  after  the  appearance  of  the  book 
on  this  side  of  the  water,  Heniy  Ware  (q.v.),  be- 
lieved to  be  a  Unitarian,  was  made  Hollis  profes- 
sor of  divinity  in  Harvard  College  (1805).  But 
during  this  period  Unitarianism  was 
8.  TheXTni-Pi'PSi'OSBing  by  private  reflection  and 
tarlan  Po-  study,  not  by  open  controvensy.  The 
■ition  and  public  debate  began  after  1815  when 
the  Answer,  the  large  departure  from  the  old  the- 
ology became  known,  and  after  1819, 
in  particular,  when  William  EUery  Channing  (q.v.) 
preached  his  Baltimore  sermon  on  ''  Unitarian 
Christianity."  On  the  orthodox  side  the  debate  was 
carried  on  by  Moses  Stuart  and  Leonard  Woods 
(qq.v.),  professors  at  Andover  Seminary,  and  closed 
by  Nathaniel  William  Taylor  (q.v.).  On  the  Uni- 
tarian side.  Ware  and  Norton  came  to  Channing's 
support.  Among  lesser  men  the  controverey  spread 
over  a  large  territory  and  a  long  time.  But  the  Uni- 
tarian argument  was  completely  stated  by  Chan- 
ning. He  said,  "  According  to  this  [Trinitarian] 
doctrine,  there  are  three  infinite  and  equal  persons, 
possessing  supreme  divinity,  called  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost.  They  love  each  other,  converse 
with  each  other,  and  ddight  in  each  other's  society. 
They  perform  different  parts  in  man's  redemption, 
each  having  his  appropriate  office,  and  neither  do- 
ing the  work  of  the  other.  Here,  then,  we  have 
three  intelligent  agents,  possessed  of  different  con- 
sciousnesses, different  wiUs,  and  different  percep- 
tions, performing  different  acts,  and  sustaining  dif- 
ferent relations;  and  if  these  things  do  not  imply  and 
constitute  three  minds  or  beings,  we  are  utterly  at  a 
loss  to  know  how  three  minds  or  beings  are  formed." 
Of  the  nature  of  Christ  he  said:  "  According  to  this 
doctrine,  Jesus  Christ,  instead  of  being  one  mind, 
one  conscious,  intelligent  principle,  whom  we  can 
understand,  consists  of  two  souls,  two  minds;  the 
one  divine,  the  other  human;  the  one  weak,  the 
other  almighty;  the  one  ignorant,  the  other  onmis- 
cient.  Now  we  maintain  that  this  is  to  make  Christ 
two  beings."  Thus  was  again  set  forth  the  rational 
issue  exactly  as  Emlyn  had  done.  Stuart's  reply 
sought,  first,  to  remove  certain  misunderstandings, 
and  make  certain  qualifications.  In  these  he  him- 
self left  the  orthodox  ground  of  his  time  and  ap- 
proached Channing.  He  dropped  the  separation 
of  functions  of  Father  and  Son  to  which  Charming 
objected,  rejected  the  "  eternal  sonship  "  of  Christ, 
gave  up  the  word  "  person,"  and  reduced  the  Trin- 
ity to  an  otherwise  undefined  eternal  "  distinction  " 
in  the  divine  nature.    He  did  nothing  to  clear  up 
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the  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ.  The  weight 
of  his  aigument  was,  however,  exegetical;  and  here 
in  the  estimation  even  of  a  Unitarian  critic  (Ellis) 
he  proved  his  nuun  point,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
true  deity  of  Christ  is  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. The  contest  was  a  drawn  battle.  The 
Unitarians  made  a  demand  for  a  rationale  which 
the  orthodox  did  not  meet,  although  they  substan- 
tially taught  that  whatever  was  Biblical  was  ra- 
tional. Not  to  meet  the  demand  was,  therefore,  in 
a  measure  to  fail.  The  orthodox  made  a  Biblical 
aigument  which  the  Unitarians  could  not  invali- 
date, although  they  were  bound,  by  their  own  ad- 
herence to  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  to  show 
that  their  new  positions  were  the  true  meaning  of 
the  Bible.  Tlie  orthodox  were  still  maintaining  the 
principle  of  Biblical  authority  in  theology,  and  their 
thinking  was  being  lamed  by  it,  imconsciously  to 
themselves.  The  Unitarians  had  already  substan- 
tially passed  over  upon  the  ground  of  pure  rational- 
ism, but  were  hampered  by  their  supposed  adher- 
ence to  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  The  time 
had  not  come  on  either  side  for  complete  clearness 
of  thought. 

Yet  the  antagonists  had  come  so  near  to  one  an- 
other in  respect  to  the  Trinity  and  Christology  that 
one  questions  why  they  did  not  come  nearer.  The 
answer  is  to  be  seen  in  the  further  development  of 
the  controversy,  particularly  in  the 
*^JJ^  writings  of  Ware  and  Woods.  The  dif- 
2?^f^^^®^°^  between  the  two  parties  lay 

♦^^>^«  '  deeper  than  has  yet  appeared.  The 
Unitarians  were  full  of  the  thought  of 
the  dignity  of  human  nature,  and  they  greatly  soft- 
ened the  idea  of  sin  and  guilt.  They  were  thus  out 
oi  sympathy  with  the  spiritual  and  experiential  at- 
titude of  the  orthodox,  with  their  practises  of  wor- 
ship and  service,  with  revivals  and  missionary 
^orts.  They  were  religiously  sterile  and  cold.  In 
fact  these  defects  had  appeared  long  since,  for  in 
the  time  of  Edwards  the  same  religious  community 
out  of  which  Unitarianism  ultimately  sprung  had 
oppiosed  the  revivals;  and  when  James  Freeman 
(q.v.)  carried  King's  Chapel  in  Boston  (1785)  over 
to  Unitarianism,  a  certain  detachment  from  the 
sterner  and  sadder  realities  of  life  marked  the  new 
preaching.  What  theoretical  dogmatics  might  not 
have  been  able  to  do,  difference  of  tone  and  estrange- 
ment of  Efympathies  effectually  accomplished,  and 
the  two  parties  separated  in  church  fellowship  as 
well  as  theology,  and  a  new  denomination  was  pro- 
duced. The  result  is  the  stranger  since  the  Unita- 
rians were,  after  all,  children  of  the  same  theological 
home  as  the  Trinitarians,  had  as  generally  adopted 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Edwardsean  school, 
the  principle  of  benevolence,  as  their  opponents,  and 
emphasized  many  of  the  cardinal  maxims  of  the 
other  tendency,  even  anticipating  sometimes  re- 
sults to  which  the  Edwardseans  were  finally  to 
come. 

V.  The  Ripened  Product:  The  name  of  N.  W. 
Taylor  has  already  been  mentioned,  who  seized 
upon  the  suggestions  of  Burton  to  develop  a  better 
doctrine  of  the  will  than  New  England  had  yet  had. 
A  large  part  of  his  active  life  was  passed  in  theo- 
logical controversy,  to  which  he  was  introduced  by 


a  Concio  which  he  preached  at  New  Haven  in 
1828  to  an  assembly  of  cleigymen.  In  this  sermon 
«  ((m  .  ^  incidentally  introduced  the  topic 
lorism5'~  °^  ^®  prevention  of  sin,  as  to  which  he 
advanced  the  view,  arising  from  his  new 
conception  of  the  will  as  free  under  whatever  pres- 
sure of  motives  might  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it, 
that,  possibly,  owing  to  the  nature  of  moral  agency, 
God  could  not  prevent  sin,  or  at  least  the  present 
degree  of  sin,  in  the  moral  system.  Three  impor- 
tant controversies  sprung  from  this  single  proposal. 
The  first  was  with  Joseph  Harvey,  who  regarded 
Taylor  as  having  wholly  gone  over  to  Arminianism 
because  he  seemed  to  have  relinquished  the  cer- 
tainty of  human  moral  action,  and  understood  him 
as  teaching  that  sin  is  an  evil  which  God  did  not 
choose  to  permit  but  which  he  could  not  prevent. 
The  second  was  with  Leonard  Woods  of  Andover, 
who  discussed  the  prevention  of  sin  from  the  basis 
of  the  Burtonian  kind  of  necessity,  aside  from  which 
theory  as  to  the  action  of  the  will,  there  was  little 
difference  between  the  antagonists,  as  Taylor  was 
careful  to  point  out.  More  serious  was  the  third 
controversy,  that  with  Bennet  Tyler  (q.v.),  which 
had  its  roots  in  the  distant  past,  in  the  long  inter- 
est of  New  England  in  the  theory  of  conversion, 
and  was  set  in  motion  by  a  Diasertatum  on  the  Means 
of  Regeneration  (1827)  by  Gardiner  Spring  (q.v.). 
Upon  the  basis  of  Emmons'  theology,  Spring  taught 
that  no  motives  presented  to  men  can  produce  in 
them  holy  love  to  God.  Taylor  had  been  a  great 
revival  preacher,  and  he  felt  this  doctrine  to  be  bad 
because  so  paralyzing  to  all  human  effort,  and  he 
therefore  opposed  it  upon  the  basis  of  his  new  views 
of  human  nature.  There  was  in  man  a  neutral  point 
to  which  motives  might  appeal,  and  this  point  gave 
courage  to  the  preacher  and  effectiveness  to  his 
words.  He  found  this  neutral  point  in  man's  natu- 
ral desire  for  happiness  (which  he  styled  self-love, 
following  Hopkins  and  others),  to  which  the  motives 
of  the  Gospel  could  certainly  appeal  since  they  really 
urge  to  what  is  the  highest  happiness  of  man.  He 
conceived  regeneration  as  taking  place  after  this 
method:  the  Spirit  of  God  suspended  the  "  selfish 
principle  "  in  man,  that  is,  broke  the  control  of  sin- 
ful purpose,  the  motives  of  the  Gospel  appealed  to 
the  native  desire  for  happiness,  a  choice  was  made 
by  the  act  of  the  free  will  which  choice  was  "  using 
the  means  of  regeneration,"  and  thus  the  man  was 
regenerated,  the  whole  complex  operation  being 
"  instantaneous."  Tyler  failed  to  get  his  point  of 
view.  He  did  not  grasp  the  idea  of  freedom  which 
Taylor  had  introduced,  classified  him  with  the 
Arminians  and  Socinians,  and  from  that  moment 
lost  all  capacity  for  understanding  him.  Out  of  all 
this  confusion  came,  however,  the  good  result  of 
greater  clearness  upon  the  moral  government  of 
God,  which  had  been  over  and  over  again  con- 
founded with  his  physical  government,  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  government  by  means  of  motives, 
while  the  other  is  a  government  by  forces.  Taylor 
at  last  broke  away  from  the  subjection  to  Edwards 
in  which  the  school  had  heretofore  lain,  and  con- 
troverted the  position  of  the  great  leader  as  to  moral 
inability.  In  his  lectmres  he  fiuiher  modified  his 
position  upon  the  prevention  of  sin,  teaching  finally 
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that  the  freedom  necessary  to  a  moral  system,  un- 
checked by  influences  which  may  be  inconsistent 
with  the  highest  perfection  of  that  system,  may  lead 
to  that  degree  of  sin  which  is  actually  found  in  the 
world.  "  Taylorism  "  when  finally  developed  might 
be  defined  as  an  attempt,  while  maintaining  the  prin- 
cipal doctrines  of  Calvinism,  including  the  previous 
certainty  of  every  moral  act,  to  introduce  a  philoso- 
phy into  the  explanation  and  defense  of  the  system 
which  should  be  true  to  the  facts  of  human  con- 
sciousness. Its  prominent  feature,  which  could  never 
be  hid  and  seemed  to  most  men  utterly  inconsistent 
with  Calvinism,  was  the  freedom  of  the  will,  which 
was  now  made  for  the  first  time  in  New  England 
the  real  working  theory  of  theology  and  practise. 
It  therefore  led  to  powerful  attacks  upon  the  whole 
New  England  school,  particularly  from  Princeton, 
and  was  the  great  theological  reason  for  the  disrup- 
tion of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1838. 

Later  writers  connected  more  or  less  intimately 
with  the  Divinity  School  of  Yale  University  carried 
on  the  work  of  theological  development  in  more  or 
less  accord  with  the  prevailing  line  of  New  England 
thought.  Among  these  one  of  the  most  important 
Q  It  K  11  was  Horace  Bushnell(q. v.).  In  his  God 
SmUhT^d  *'*  C/in«i  (New  York,  1849)  he  dwelt 

Finney.  ^P^^  ^^^  defects  of  human  language 
and  forms  of  thought,  and  hence  main- 
tained a  great  degree  of  reticence  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  immanent  Trinity  and  of  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  while  affirming  both.  He  did  much  to  save 
the  doctrine  of  Christ's  real,  consubstantial  human- 
ity from  the  reaction  of  orthodoxy  against  Unitari- 
anism  by  which  it  might  have  been  lost.  He  em- 
phasized the  method  of  nurture  in  religious  training 
whereby  a  "  child  was  to  grow  up  as  a  Christian 
and  never  know  himself  as  being  othenN'ise."  His 
work  upon  Nature  and  the  Supernatural  (1858)  did 
much  to  establish  the  realm  of  the  supernatural  as 
the  realm  where  free  will  prevails.  But  perhaps  his 
greatest  work  was  in  his  contribution  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  atonement,  where,  while  neglecting 
the  objective  side  of  it,  and  fonnally  denying  the 
governmental  theory,  the  substance  of  which  he 
held,  he  emphasized  as  had  never  been  done  in  the- 
ological history  the  direct  work  of  Christ  in  saving 
men,  his  loving  service  by  which  he  moves  their 
souls  toward  holiness.  George  Park  Fisher  (q.v.), 
the  great  master  in  church  history,  was  also  an  active 
and  strong  apologist.  But  he  and  Samuel  Harris, 
while  thoroughly  loyal  in  their  own  persons  to  the 
New  England  school,  had  come  to  base  their  rea- 
sonings and  general  treatment  of  the  subject  so 
entirely  upon  foreign,  and  chiefly  German,  scholar- 
ship, that  they  constitute  the  transition  from  this 
school  to  later  forms  of  theology.  Among  the  New 
School  Presbyterians,  Henry  Boynton  Smith  (q.v.) 
was  a  loyal  son  of  New  England,  whom  extensive 
studies  abroad  and  wide  theological  scholarship  did 
not  carry  out  of  the  precincts  of  the  school.  He  be- 
longed to  the  conservative  side,  having  studied 
with  Woods  at  Andover,  and  remained  to  the  end 
a  determinist  in  his  doctrine  of  the  will.  His  effort 
to  form  a  "  Christocentric  "  theology,  and  thus  pro- 
mote the  development,  results  in  little  more  than 
a  nominal  embodiment  of  this  idea.    The  Oberlin 


thedogianB  were  veiy  productive,  especially  in  the 
early  years  of  the  institution  (1833  sqq.).  Charies 
Grandison  Finney  (q.v.)  had  early  come  to  the 
adoption  of  the  great  New  England  principles  in 
a  substantially  original  manner.  In  its  matured 
form,  his  theology  was  substantially  Taylorism. 
An  early  discussion  in  Oberlin  upon  sanolificati^m 
and  the  possibility  of  perfect  holiness  in  this  life 
led  to  the  formulation  of  a  principle  which  was  long 
current  in  Oberlin,  to  which  the  name  of  **  the 
simplicity  of  moral  action  "  was  given.  Supposing 
that  there  could  be  at  any  instant  but  one  moml 
choice  of  the  will,  it  was  affirmed  that  that  sin^ 
and  indivisible  moral  act  must  be  either  wholly  sin- 
ful or  entirely  holy.  And,  since  the  will  is  free,  the 
possibility  of  an  uninterrupted  series  of  perfectly 
holy  choices,  and  hence  of  perfect  holiness,  mu^ 
be  maintained.  James  Harris  Fairchild  (q.v.) 
closed  the  line  of  New  England  theologians  at  Obe^ 
lin  with  Elements  of  Theoloffy  (1892),  which  was 
the  summing-up  of  the  previous  growth,  stated 
with  great  simplicity  and  clearness,  a  moderate 
and  sensible  working  theology  for  the  average 
minister. 

The  New  England  i^yBtem  received  its  fullest^ 
most  comprehensive,  and  most  representative  ex- 
pression in  the  lectures  of  Professor  Edwards 
Amasa  Park  (q.v.).  There  is  scarcely  a  great 
_^  thought,  and  certainly  no  great  con- 

*  A^fl^fi  "  tribution  to  the  growing  system  in  any 
Park.  ^^  ^  predecessors,  which  he  did  not 
take  up  and  give  its  due  place  and  in- 
fluence in  his  own  theology.  He  was  of  that  line 
of  theological  descent  which,  beginning  with  Ed- 
wards, flowed  through  Hopkins,  Emmons,  and 
Woods;  but  he  was  greatly  modified  by  Taylor, 
and  took  up,  with  one  great  and  fatal  exception, 
all  of  the  r^ults  of  his  study  into  his  own  thought. 
From  his  system  as  a  point  of  view  the  meaning  of 
the  whole  development  becomes  plain.  As  thus 
constituting  the  key  to  the  whole  school  and  emr 
bracing  it  all,  Park's  theology  may  be  considered 
the  culmination  of  the  school.  It  is,  first  of  all,  a 
"  system, '^  a  structure  in  which  cotu'se  is  built  upon 
course  till  all  is  complete.  Adopting  tlie  Scotch 
philosophy.  Park  began  with  the  doctrine  of  causa- 
tion and  built  upon  this  the  argument  for  the  exist- 
ence of  God.  He  thus  obtains,  not  a  perfect  con- 
ception of  God,  but  an  elemental  idea,  upon  which 
the  rest  of  the  argument  may  be  founded.  He  then 
proceeds  to  the  proof  of  the  benevolence  of  God, 
and  here  he  discusses  the  prevention  of  sin,  and,  as  a 
lemma  to  this  argument,  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
His  argument  here  is  generally  the  later  position 
of  Taylor,  that  perhaps  God  can  not  consistently 
prevent  sin  in  the  best  moral  system.  He  did 
not  follow  Taylor  into  indetermimsm,  but  remained 
more  nearly  \%'ith  Edwards,  accepting,  however, 
Taylor's  discriminations  in  respect  to  the  moral 
government  of  God.  Park  then  proceeds  to  the 
positive  argument*  for  the  benevolence  of  God,  tlie 
greatest  of  which  is  man's  moral  nature,  which 
makes  it  certain  that  God  can  not  occupy  a  lower 
level  than  we.  The  structure  of  his  argmnent  never 
ffinches,  and  never  advances  propositions  for  which 
a  preparation  has  not  been  inade  before.    The  fact 
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that  God  k  benevc^ent  is  made  the  basis  of  an  sigvL- 
ment  to  show  that  his  benevolence  comprises  his 
Qotire  moral  nature,  and  that  all  his  acts  are  ref- 
erable to  this  motive.  This  is  the  consistent  and 
fofl  apfrfieation  of  the  Edwardsean  theory  of  virtue. 
Tbe  love  of  God  is  thus  made  the  determinative 
prineiple  of  Paik's  theology.  In  his  treatment  of 
the  Kble,  Paik  prqMued  for  the  next  stadium  of 
American  theology,  though  not  himself  entering 
upon  it.  The  discovery  of  various  readings  of  the 
of%iiial  texts,  Stuart's  treatment  of  minor  forms 
of  error  in  the  Bible,  the  rumor  of  the  higher  criti- 
eim,  and  the  influence  of  the  Origin  ofSpedeSf  had 
eombined  to  make  Park  first  reject  the  doctrine  of 
the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  and  then  limit 
its  iDflinration  to  its  "  religious  and  moral  impres- 
and  teaching  "  as  to  tibe  matter,  and  to  "  sug- 
"  and  "  superintendence  "  as  to  the  man- 
ner. Tbus  some  of  the  most  objectionable  features 
of  the  idea  of  Biblical  authority  were  removed. 
Miraelee  were  accepted  and  defended  principally 
from  their  necessity  to  revelation,  which  makes 
them  so  probable  that  they  need  very  little  evidence 
to  eommend  tJiem  to  present  acceptance.  As  to  the 
^inily  and  Christology,  Park  left  these  doctrines 
where  Stuart  had  left  them.  The  weight  of  his  argu- 
ment is  expended  in  maintaining  the  divinity  of 
Christ.  He  does  nothing  to  advance  the  rationale 
of  either  doctrine.  This  was  itself  an  almost  fatal 
omiSBum,  for  the  questioning  which  the  Unitarians 
began  in  the  middle  of  the  preceding  centuiy  had 
now  become  so  insistent  that  not  to  attempt  to 
meet  it  was  a  confession  of  incompetence  to  meet 
the  issues  of  the  day.  But  Park  was  still  hindered 
from  perceiving  the  full  demand  of  the  times  by  his 
relianoe  upon  the  sufficiency  of  the  Biblical  argu- 
ment to  prove  any  position  of  theology,  although 
in  practise  his  proof  was  aliAost  entirely  a  rational 
one  for  the  doctrines  which  he  really  discussed. 

Tlieee  favorite  doctrines  of  Park,  and  of  New 
EngiatiH^  are  met  in  the  anthropological  group.  He 
was  a  high  Calvinist.  He  maintained  the  **  previ- 
ous certainty  of  all  events  which  actually  occur." 

To  maintain  this«  he  also  maintained 

4.  Summary  Edwards'  theory  of  the  will,  not  fol- 

of  Park's  lowing  Taylor  into  his  modifications 

Tbmaiiomy»  in  the  interest  of  freedom.    Hence  he 

also  defended  the  doctrine  of  election, 
which  be  founded  in  God's  benevolence  by  adopt- 
ing the  general  principle  that  God  elected  as  many 
as  be  consistently  could,  that  is,  as  many  as  he 
eouki  without  interfering  too  much  in  the  sjrstem 
which  he  had  established.  Park  taught  that  all  sin 
is  voluntary,  and  that  original  sin  is  not  sin  ''  prop- 
city  so  called."  The  "  proximate "  occasion  of 
man's  sinning  is  the  corruption  of  his  nature;  but 
this  proceeds  from  the  sin  of  Adam,  which  is  there- 
fore the  **  remote  "  occasion  of  man's  sinning.  As  to 
the  theory  of  the  connection  existing  between  Adam 
and  his  descendants,  Park  observed  silence.  In  his 
treatment  of  the  atonement,  Park  followed  closely 
his  predecessors  in  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  doc- 
trine, and  in  the  forms  under  which  it  was  pre- 
sented, retaining  and  employing  the  old  govern- 
mental analogies.  He  thus  failed  to  ethicize  the 
thedogy,  and  made  the  idea  of  atonement  unreal 


to  the  modem  mind.  But  he  powerfully  refuted 
the  idea  that  God  is  an  angry  God  to  be  placated 
by  a  blood-offering;  he  enlai^ed  the  idea  of  sacri- 
fice; he  made  the  whole  universe,  and  not  merely 
this  little  globe,  the  theater  of  the  atonement;  and 
he  strips  from  the  older  forms  of  the  theory  many 
merely  adventitious  elements.  And  he  defines  it 
formally  thus:  "  The  atonement  exhibits  and  hon- 
ors the  holiness,  distributive  justice,  and  law  of 
God,  and  it  promotes  the  holiness  and  happiness  of 
the  universe,  so  as  to  make  the  conduct  of  God  in 
foi^ving  men  consistent  with  the  honor  of  his  holi- 
ness, distributive  justice,  and  law,  and  so  as  to 
satisfy  his  general  justice  in  rescuing  sinners  from 
unconditional  punishment,  in  adopting  measures 
for  inducing  them  to  repent,  and  in  eternally  re- 
warding them  if  they  do  repent."  The  underlying 
idea  of  punishment  which  determines  this  theory 
is  that  punishment  is  an  expression  of  the  divine 
disapproval  of  sin,  eternal  in  its  very  nature  as 
the  disapproval  is  eternal,  for  the  ultimate  object 
of  preventing  further  sin  in  the  universe.  Thus 
while  the  idea  that  punishment  is  a  satisfaction  to 
justice  is  outgrown,  the  idea  that  it  is  essentially  for 
the  reformation  of  the  criminal  himself  has  not  yet 
appeared.  To  dispatch  remaining  elements  more 
briefly:  Park's  treatment  of  regeneration  did  not 
reach  the  height  of  Taylor's  discussions,  because 
he  did  not  follow  Taylor  in  modifying  Edwards' 
theory  of  the  ^ill,  feeling  apparently  no  necessity 
for  a  "  neutral  point "  in  the  mind  to  which  mo- 
tives might  be  addressed;  he  made  the  truth  the 
means  of  regeneration;  sanctification  is  progress- 
ive, and  men  do  not  actually  become  perfectly  holy 
in  this  life;  justification  is  synonymous  with  for- 
giveness; and  the  future  punishment  of  those  who 
die  without  having  siurendered  themselves  to  the 
claims  of  apprehended  duty,  will  be  eternal. 

VI.  The  Collapse  of  the  School:  The  theology 
of  Park  was  a  highly  elaborated  and  finished  struc- 
ture and  the  source  of  great  light  to  many  minds; 
but,  like  a  great  lighthouse,  it  was  placed  among 
the  waves,  and  those  waves  were  destined  to  rise  to 
an  unexampled  height  and  to  sweep  the  edifice 
away.  It  is  a  simple  historical  fact  that  in  1880 
the  New  England  theology  was  taught  at  all  the 
Congregational  seminaries  with  the  possible  (and 
only  partial)  exception  of  Hartford,  and  that  in 
about  fifteen  years,  the  great  professors  who  rep- 
resented it  had  all  passed  away  and  were  succeeded 
in  every  case  by  men  who  anxiously  sought  to  sep- 
arate themselves  from  all  identification  with  it. 
And  this  collapse  was  the  more  complete  in  that 
no  one  appeared  to  maintain  the  system  by  formal 
and  carefiil  exposition  or  defense.  And  within  ten 
more  years  the  theological  tone  of  the  whole  de- 
nomination had  completely  altered.  The  New 
England  theology,  as  constituting  a  distinct  school, 
having  recognized  leaders,  conscious  of  its  own 
worth  and  able  to  resist  encroachments  and  per- 
form the  theological  service  demanded  by  the  day, 
had  passed  away.  It  remains  to  ask  whether  there 
is  anything  in  the  history  here  traced  to  explain 
this  remarkable  end  of  so  long  and  great  a  move- 
ment. (1)  It  will  be  evident  that  witli  all  its  bril- 
liant   modifications    and    substantial    "  improve- 
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ments "  in  theology,  the  New  EIngland  theology 
was  essentially  defensive,  conservative,  immov- 
ably Calvinistic.  Edwards  had  no  thought  of  inno- 
vation. He  did  innovate,  but  it  was  by  the  inter- 
nal necessity  of  his  own  thinking,  a  fact  which  was 
laiigely  hidden  from  himself.  To  the  end,  the  lead- 
ers in  general  supposed  themselves  to  be  6a3ring 
substantially  what  had  been  said,  only  in  better 
ways,  with  the  removal  of  this  or  that  error,  sup- 
posed in  every  case  to  be  incidental  rather  than 
central  and  vital.  And  at  the  end  the  main  features 
of  the  Calvinistic  view  of  the  world,  the  sover- 
eignty of  God,  determinism,  and  human  helpless- 
ness, remained  unaffected  so  as  to  give  to  the 
whole  system,  in  the  eyes  of  a  world  where  human- 
ity had  begun  to  find  itself,  an  air  of  abstractness 
and  unreality  which  could  not  be  suited  to  the 
actual  needs  of  men.  The  world  had  passed  on 
into  another  atmosphere  in  the  three  hundred  years 
since  Calvin's  death,  and  his  great  doctrines  seemed 
to  have  no  reality  to  men  now  living.  (2)  But  the 
difficulty  was  more  specific  than  this.  The  new 
philosophy  of  the  day  was  evolutionistic.  Profes- 
sor Park  had  done  his  best  to  be  just  to  Darwin, 
but  it  may  be  said  that  the  Darwinian  idea  never 
once  entered  his  mind,  was  never  comprehended 
by  him.  Evolution  magnifies  law,  it  rejects  mira- 
cles. It  consequently  rejects  the  idea  of  a  miracu- 
lous revelation  of  religion  from  God  to  man.  It 
explains  even  the  Bible  as  a  development.  Hence 
it  is  the  foe  of  authority  in  the  sphere  of  religion, 
and  acknowledges  only  such  an  authority  as  the 
evident  truth  has,  however  discovered  and  in  what- 
ever department  of  hiunan  thought.  New  Ekigland 
theology  did  nothing  essential  to  meet  this  condi- 
tion. It  yielded  the  point  of  verbal  inspiration,  it 
admitted  a  modified  development  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, it  retired  within  the  very  citadel  of  the- 
ology by  concentrating  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible 
upon  its  religious  message  alone;  but  it  did  not 
consider  the  facts  about  the  Biblical  miracles,  it 
contented  itself  with  an  untenable  apology,  and  it 
did  not  once  raise  the  question  of  any  such  neces- 
sity of  revelation  as  it  had  always  assumed.  With 
all  this  it  preserved  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  and 
when  it  was  faced,  as  in  the  Unitarian  controversy, 
with  a  demand  for  a  rationale  or  a  surrender  of  its 
doctrine,  it  took  shelter  behind  this  authority, 
which  the  age  no  longer  acknowledged,  and  re- 
fused a  rationale.  A  new  conception  of  revelation 
was  what  the  new  age  demanded;  and  when  New 
England  theology  showed  itself  unable  even  to 
comprehend  the  question,  it  pronounced  its  own 
sentence.  (3)  And  then  the  system,  by  the  exig- 
encies of  a  rational  defense  of  the  several  doctrines, 
which  it  was  not  willing  to  modify,  had  de- 
potentiated  the  old  system  which  it  sought  to 
replace,  and  had  become  at  many  points  lean  and 
meager.  Its  Trinity  was  a  Trinity  of  "  distinctions  " 
which  lent  itself  little  to  the  worship  of  the  Church 
which  had  long  been  addressed  to  "  the  Father  of 
an  infinite  majesty,  his  adorable,  true,  and  only 
Son,  also  the  Holy  Ghost."  Its  Christ  was  too  en- 
tirely a  God  and  not  a  man  in  any  conceivable  way. 
Even  its  work  of  atonement  had  become  so  ab- 
stract as  to  seem  superfluous,  and  yet  it  was  not 


lecognixed  as  superfluous.  In  no  place  was  it  fall, 
warm,  living,  palpitating  with  life,  except  in  iti 
purely  ethical  and  peychological  portions,  where  it 
dealt  at  first  hand  with  accessible  facts.  No  won- 
der that  men  educated  by  it,  who  felt  the  breath 
of  the  new  life  of  the  new  age,  accepted  its  ailflnt 
lesson,  more  powerful  than  its  open  one,  rejected 
what  it  had  minified,  and  tock  its  ethics  for  its  tnie 
message,  thus  superseding  it.  It  is  so  full  of  the 
most  valuable  instruction  on  every  point  that  no 
man  can  master  it  without  becoming  a  thecdogjan; 
and  no  man  can  become  a  theologian  in  this  day, 
even  by  its  help,  without  finally  rejecting  it  for 
something  simpler,  more  in  touch  with  realitiei^ 
and  sounder  in  its  rational  processes. 

Fbank  Hugh  Foster. 

Bibuoobapht:  The  school  should  be  studied  in  the  Wmkt 
of  its  several  great  leadexs,  Hopkins,  the  two  Edwaxds,  Bel- 
lamy. Emmons,  Woods,  Dwight,  etc,  and  in  their  numerooi 
monographs.  There  has  been  no  general  genetic  histoiy 
of  the  school  until  that  of  the  present  writer,  A  Onulk 
HUtory  of  th»  New  England  Theoiogy,  Chicago,  1007;  but 
the  Biblioikeca  Sacra  is  full  of  valuable  articles  upon  i^ 
and  Professor  Park  wrote  Memoirs  of  Hopkins  (Boston, 
1862)  and  Emmons  (1861)  of  the  fixst  rank.  A  Life  of 
Edwards  is  promised  by  Rev.  Wm.  E.  Park,  which  will  be 
of  great  value.  The  reader  should  also  consult  the  litenr 
ture  under  the  articles  on  the  men  named  in  the  text; 
G.  P.  Fisher,  Dieetueiona  in  Hidory  and  Theology,  New 
York,  1880;  Q.  N.  Boardman,  A  HiaL  of  New  England 
Theology,  ib.,  1890;  W.  Walker,  Ten  New  England  Lead- 
ere,  ib.,  1901;  H.  Q.  Goddaid.  Studiee  in  New  Englani 
TranacendenUdimn,  ib.,  1907;  J.  W.  Rileyt  Anurican  Phi- 
loaophy;  the  early  Sehoola,  ib.,  1907. 

HEW  ICARIA.    See  Communism,  II.,  7. 

NEW  JERUSALEM  CHURCH  (NEW  CHURCH). 

Doctrinal  Basis  (|  1). 

Origins  in  Europe  and  America  (|  2). 

Development;  Statbtics  (|  3). 

Publishing  Agencies  (I  4). 

The  Academy  (|  5). ' 

The  (leneral  Churdi  of  the  New  Jerusalem  (|  6). 

The  New  Church  **  signified  by  the  New  Jenua- 
lem  in  the  Apocalypse,"  according  to  Kmannel 
Swedenboig,  and  hence  called  also  the  New  Jeru- 
salem Church  and  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  is 
the  body  of  Christian  believers  who  accept  Sweden- 

boig's    interpretation    of    the    Holy 

I.  Doctrinal  Scriptures  as  a  divinely  given  revelflr 

Basis.       tion  of  their  spiritual  meaning  and 

who  believe  that  in  this  opening  of  the 
divine  Word  in  its  interior  meaning  the  Lord  is  ma- 
king his  second  advent  to  the  world;  that  this  ad- 
vent is  accompanied  by  the  imiversal  judgment, 
overturning,  and  remaking  of  the  religious  beliefs 
of  mankind  which  were  figuratively  foretold  in 
Matt.  xxiv.  as  the  **  end  of  the  world  "  and  in  Rev. 
xxi.  as  the  "  passing  away  of  the  former  things," 
the  "  beholding  of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earUi," 
and  the  **  descent  from  heaven  of  the  holy  city, 
New  Jerusalem,  to  be  the  tabernacle  of  God  with 
men."  In  its  largest  meaning  the  New  Church, 
according  to  Swedenboig,  is  a  new  divine  dispensa- 
tion, following  the  apostolic  or  Christian  as  that 
followed  the  Jewish,  and  embraces  all  of  whatever 
name  or  tongue  who  acknowledge  the  three  essen- 
tials of  the  Church  which  are:  (1)  the  divinity  of 
the  Lord,  (2)  the  holiness  of  the  Word,  and  (3)  the 
life  of  charity  {Divine  Providence,  p.  267).    In  a 
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nstiieted  aenae  the  New  Church  consistB  of  those 
who  openly  confeBs  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  re- 
vealed in  his  second  commg  in  the  newly  opened 
Woid,  and  unite  by  the  proper  rites  with  the  ec- 
desiastical  body  organized  for  the  worship  of  Jesus 
in  hia  divine  humanity  as  the  only  God  of  heaven 
and  earthy  believing  that  in  his  ^orified  person 
18  the  Trinity  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  (like 
aooly  body,  and  operation  in  man)  and  that  he  is 
the  redeemer  and  savior  of  mankind;  and  who 
cooperate  for  the  promulgation  of  this  new  Chris- 
tian knowledge  and  confession  among  mankind. 
lliey  might  therefore  be  distinctly  classified  as 
"  JeauA-worshipers."  For  the  complete  theologi- 
cal system  of  the  New  Church  see  Swedenboro, 


The  organisation  and  growth  of  the  New  Church 
are  peculiar  as  they  are  those  of  a  belief  instilled 
1^  books  without  the  influence  of  any  personal  per- 
suasion   or    leadership.    Swedenboig 

2.  Origins  died  in  London  in  the  year  1772.    He 

in  Baiope  never  preached  a  sermon,  and  he  made 
and        no  effort  to  gather  about  him  a  band 

America,  of  disciples  or  followers.  He  donated 
his  works,  about  twenty  volumes, 
published  in  Latin  anonymously,  to  bishops  and 
univerBity  librarians.  The  first  to  translate  com- 
plete volumes  into  English  were  two  esteemed 
dergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  Thomas  Hart- 
ley, rector  of  Winwich  in  Northamptonshire,  and 
Jc^  Clewes,  rector  of  St.  John's  in  Manchester. 
Hie  movement  toward  a  church  organization  began 
in  England  with  a  small  body  of  the  receivers  of  the 
doctrines  who  on  July  31,  1787,  held  the  first  meet- 
ing for  worship  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
New  Church  in  the  house  of  Thomas  Wright  in 
Poultry  Road,  London,  llr.  James  Hindmarsh, 
who  had  been  a  Wesleyan  preacher  and  had  received 
the  doctrines  through  his  son  Robert  Hindmarsh 
the  printer,  was  chosen  by  lot  to  officiate  at  this 
inaugural  meeting  in  place  of  a  priest,  the  sac- 
rament of  the  holy  supper  was  administered  to 
eleven  persons,  and  five  others  were  baptized  into 
the  faith  oi  the  New  Church.  In  1788  the  ''  public 
wonihip  of  the  Lord  in  his  second  coming"  was 
edd>rated  for  the  first  time  at  the  opening  service 
of  a  chapel  obtained  in  Great  East  Cheap,  London, 
by  the  society  adopting  the  name  "  The  New  Church 
signified  by  the  New  Jerusalem  in  the  Revelation." 
Here  took  place,  the  same  year,  June  1,  the  first 
ordination  of  ministers  for  the  New  Church;  James 
Hindmarsh  and  Samuel  Smith,  both  former  Meth- 
odist preachers,  being  set  apart  for  ordination,  and 
twelve  members  being  chosen  by  lot  to  lay  their 
hands  upon  the  candidates.  Through  James  Hind- 
marsh and  his  successors  are  derived  all  the  subse- 
quent ordinations  of  ministers  in  the  New  Church 
in  Great  Britain.  About  the  same  time  circles  of 
readers  and  believers  were  formed  in  Stockholm, 
Gothenburg,  and  Skara  in  Sweden,  although  no 
distinct  church  organization  was  attempted  in  that 
country.  Readers  and  publishers  of  the  doctrines 
appeared  at  that  time  also  in  Germany,  France, 
and  Russia.  In  America  the  doctrines  were  intro- 
duced by  James  Glen,  a  Scotchman,  who  in  Phila- 
delphia in  June,  1784,  delivered  a  public  lecture  on 


the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church,  this  being  their 
first  public  proclamation  in  any  place  in  the  world. 
Books  were  later  sent  over  by  Robert  Hindmarsh 
of  London  and  an  edition  of  the  True  Christian  Re- 
ligion was  published  in  Philadelphia  by  Francis 
Bailey  in  1789,  among  the  subscribers  to  which  were 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Robert  Morris,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished men.  In  1790  Lord  Thomas  Fairfax,  Dr. 
John  J.  Cabell,  Colonel  Robert  Carter  of  Virginia, 
and  Judge  John  Young  of  Philadelphia,  later  of 
Greensburg,  Pa.,  were  instrumental  in  introducing 
the  doctrines  in  these  states.  In  1792  a  society  was 
organized  in  Baltimore  and  a  liturgical  worship  intro- 
duced, the  first  sermon  in  America  being  preached 
here  on  April  1  in  the  court  house,  by  the  Rev.  James 
Wilmer,  formerly  of  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford. 
In  the  same  year  Ralph  Mather,  a  convert  and  lay 
preacher  of  Liverpool,  arrived  in  Philadelphia  and 
held  meetings  for  worship  there.  In  1794  the  Rev. 
William  Hill  of  the  Church  of  England,  an  ardent 
disciple  of  the  New  Church,  went  to  Boston,  pub- 
lished the  writings  and  deposited  a  set  of  the  Arcana 
cdestia  in  the  library  of  Harvard  College,  thus  plant- 
ing the  seed  for  the  extensive  growth  of  the  New 
Church  in  Boston  and  throughout  New  England. 
In  1798  the  distinctive  priesthood  of  the  New  Church 
in  America  began  in  the  ordination  of  Ralph  Mather 
and  John  Haigrove  by  the  church  in  Baltimore, 
"  ten  elders  or  representatives  "  laying  their  hands 
upon  the  candidates  for  ordination.  Through  John 
Haigrove  are  derived  the  successive  ordinations  into 
the  priesthood  of  the  New  Church  in  America  as  in 
England  through  James  Hindmarsh.  In  1802  the 
Rev.  John  Hargrove  preached  a  sermon  in  the 
rotunda  of  the  capitol  at  Washington  before  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

Societies  having  sprung  up  in  various  places  in 
England,  the  first  **  General  Conference  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church  "  was  held  in 
London  April  13,  1789,  at  the  place  of  worship  in 

Great  East  Cheap,  London.    The  at- 

3.  Develop-  tendance     included     members     from 

ment;      Sweden  and   from  America.     In  this 

Statistics,    and  the  annual  conferences  following 

a  catechism  and  litiugy  were  adopted 
and  forms  of  ordination  and  rules  for  the  vestments 
of  the  ministers  were  drawn  up.  With  few  omissions 
the  conference  has  met  every  year  from  that  time 
to  the  present.  The  one  hundred  and  second  ses- 
sion was  held  in  London  in  1909.  The  body  is  now 
designated  as  the  "  General  Conference  of  the  New 
Church."  Its  Minutes  for  the  year  1909  shows  70 
societies  witli  a  total  membership  of  6,665,  and 
Sunday-schoob  numbering  7,907  scholars  and  739 
teachers.  The  ministers  of  the  English  Conference 
are  classified  as  ordaining  ministers,  ordained  min- 
isters, recognized  leaders,  and  missionaries.  The 
ordaining  ministers  number  7,  the  ordained  38,  and 
the  leaders  and  missionaries  18.  The  first  general 
convention  of  the  New  Jerusalem  in  America  was 
held  in  Philadelphia  on  May  15,  1817.  At  first  a 
convention  of  delegates  of  societies,  it  has  since 
become  a  body  composed  of  the  several  associations 
of  state  and  territorial  organizations  of  the  church 
which  with  some  isolated  societies  are  represented 
by  delegates.    The  convention  has  continued  to 
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meet  every  year  with  few  omissions  until  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  Journal  of  the  89th  session  of  the 
general  convention  of  the  New  Jerusalem  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  held  in  1909,  has  a  list 
of  14  associations  and  6  isolated  societies  with  a 
total  membership  of  6,425,  and  a  Sunday-school 
membership  of  3,281.  Its  roll  of  ministers  em- 
braces: general  pastors,  who  have  ordaining  powers 
and  preside  over  associations,  8;  pastors  and  min- 
isters, 95;  authorized  candidates  and  preachers,  6. 
The  English  conference  maintains  a  theological 
school  for  training  men  for  the  ministry  in  the  New 
Church  College  in  Islington,  London,  with  its  local 
branches.  The  American  convention  has  its  theo- 
logical school  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  with  commodi- 
ous grounds  and  buildings  immediately  adjoining 
Harvard  University.  It  maintains  an  able  faculty 
and  in  1909  graduated  a  class  of  two  and  in  1910 
a  class  of  one.  The  church  also  maintains  a  pre- 
paratory school  at  Walt  ham,  Mass.,  and  schools  for 
collegiate  and  advanced  studies  in  Urbana,  Ohio, 
the  latter  institution  having  received  a  university 
charter  from  the  State  of  Ohio  in  1850.  Societies 
of  the  New  Church  exist,  outside  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  and  Great  Britain,  in  Brazil, 
France,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Germany,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Australia,  Natal,  Mauritius,  and  Mexico. 

The  publishing  activity  of  the  New  Church  has 
been  quite  phenomenal.  Book  and  Tract  Societies 
were  shortly  after  the  death  of  Swedenborg  estab- 
lished in  London,  Manchester,  and  Birmingham  in 
England,  and  in  Boston,  New  York, 
4.  Pub-  and  PMladelphia  in  America.  The 
lishing  Swedenborg  Society  established  in 
Agencies.  London  in  1810  has  published  editions 
of  Swedenborg's  writings  in  whole  or 
in  part  in  Latin,  English,  Welsh,  Icelandic,  Swedish, 
Danish,  Italian,  French,  German,  Russian,  Polish, 
Magyar,  Arabic,  and  Hindi.  The  works  in  Italian 
are  deposited  in  the  free  libraries  throughout  Italy 
and  Sicily.  Between  one  and  two  hundred  thou- 
sand volumes  have  been  distributed  to  the  Protes- 
tant ministers  applying  for  them  in  England  and 
America,  and  the  American  Swedenborg  Printing 
and  Publishing  Society  furnishes  all  free  libraries 
applying  with  full  sets  of  the  works.  Swedenborg's 
Latin  editions  have  been  carefully  and  elegantly 
republished,  and  the  original  manuscripts  preserved 
in  the  Royal  Academy's  library  at  Stockholm  have 
been  reproduced  in  photolithographed  volumes  at 
great  expense.  The  number  of  titles  of  Sweden- 
borg's works  and  of  works  relating  to  him  and  the 
New  Church  contained  in  the  British  Museum  Cat- 
alogue is  over  five  hundred,  and  the  Bibliography 
of  Swedenborg  published  by  the  Swedenborg  Society 
(London,  1907)  containing  titles  alone  is  a  volume 
of  760  pages.  The  periodical  press  of  the  New 
Church  embraces  one  Quarterly  Review^  two  monthly 
magazines,  and  a  considerable  number  of  monthly 
and  weekly  papers  published  in  English,  German, 
Danish,  and  Swedish.  The  publishing  center  in 
London  is  at  1  Bloomsbury  Street,  W.;  and  in  New 
York  at  3  West  Twenty-ninth  Street.  A  publish- 
ing house  also  exists  in  Stuttgart,  Germany.  The 
dissemination  of  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church 
through  the  press  and  by  means  of  books  on  phi- 


losophy and  literature  by  those  not  identified  with 
the  religious  body  itself  is  so  extensive  as  to  indi- 
cate an  influence  of  the  New  Church  on  modeni 
thought  and  belief  much  wider  than  the  limits  of 
its  enrolled  membership. 

The  ritual  of  the  New  Church  foQcws  in  genml 
the  lines  of  the  Anglican  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
although  the  doxologies  and  prayers  are  aU  ad- 
dressed to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  God  instead  of 
through  him  to  another  divine  person.  The  fol- 
lowing creed  or  ''  faith  "  is  found  in  the  Book  of 
Worship  of  the  American  Convention: 

Teb  Gbssd. 

We  worahip  the  One  God,  the  Lord  the  Sarioi; 
Jesufl  Oiriflt;  in  whom  is  the  Father,  the  Son«  end  the 
Holy  Spirit;  whose  Humanity  is  Divine;  who  for  our  mUr 
vation  did  oome  into  the  worid  and  take  our  natnie  upoa 
Him.  He  oidured  temptation  even  to  the  paoeioo  of  the 
croflB.  He  overcame  the  hells  and  so  di^vered  man.  Hs 
glorified  His  Humanity  by  uniting  it  with  the  Divinity  dL 
which  it  was  begotten;  so  He  became  the  Redeemer  of  tht 
worid,  without  whom  no  mortal  can  be  saved.  And  thqr 
are  saved  who  believe  in  Him  and  keep  the  c*nirr%mmMAwi»mmt*m 
of  His  Word.  This  is  His  Commandment:  That  we  knre 
one  another  as  He  has  loved  us.    Amen. 

In  accordance  with  the  high  degree  oi  sanctity 
attached  to  the  Word  by  virtue  of  the  indwelling 
divine  and  spiritual  meaning  beneath  its  letter,  the 
sacraments  are  held  in  the  highest  veneraticm:  the 
Lord  being  "  really  "  although  not  materially  pres- 
ent in  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  divine  good  and  truth 
which  are  his  body  and  blood;  and  in  baptism,  there 
being  an  actual  angelic  association  formed  and  an 
enrolment  in  heaven  effected.  New  Churchmen  do 
not  call  themselves  "  Swedenborgians,"  believing 
that  this  name  implies  a  sect  originating  in  a  man's 
opinions  and  leadership,  whereas  the  New  Church  is 
a  divine  dispensation  of  truth  of  which  the  man 
Swedenborg  was  only  the  transmitting  instrumen- 
tality, as  the  evangelists  were  the  human  trans- 
mitters of  a  divine  revelation,  and  not  founders  of 
sects  to  be  named  after  them.      Frank  Sewall. 

The  Academy  of  the  New  Church  is  the  result  of 

a  reformatory  movement  based  upon  the  labors  of 

Rev.  Richard    DeCharms   (d.   1863), 

5.  The  and  of  Rev.  William  Henry  Benade 
Academy  of  (d.  1905),  for  a  stricter  adherence  to 

the  New    the  revelation  given  through  P^i^n^^ 

Church.  Swedenborg,  and  for  a  greater  dis- 
tinctiveness (^  the  religious  and  social 
life  in  the  New  Church.  After  many  years  of  pre- 
paratory work  the  Academy  was  organised  in  Phila- 
delphia June  19,  1876,  by  W.  H.  Benade,  John 
Pitcaim,  and  ten  others,  eminent  ministers  and 
laymen  of  the  New  Church,  on  the  basis  of  the 
following  distinctive  principles:  (1)  The  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  divine  authority  of  Swedenborg's 
theological  writings  as  the  Word  of  God  in  his  sec- 
ond coming;  (2)  the  recognition  of  the  spiritually 
consummated  state  of  the  Christian  world,  and  the 
consequent  necessity  of  the  distinctive  establish- 
ment of  the  New  Church  in  worship,  organisation, 
and  life;  (3)  the  government  c^  the  church  to  re- 
side in  its  priesthood  in  its  three  degrees;  (4)  New 
Church  baptism  as  the  necessary  means  of  en- 
trance into  the  outward  Church;  (5)  the  wine  of 
the  holy  supper  to  be  administered  only  in  the 
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fermeDted  juke  of  the  grape;  (6)  marriage  to  be 
based  on  religioua  principles  and  on  sunilarity  in 
leligioQ  between  husband  and  wife;  (7)  interfer- 
ence with  the  birth  of  offspring  in  marriage  to  be 
condemned  as  an  abcunination;  (8)  the  laws  re- 
yeaJed  in  Swedenborg's  work  on  conjugal  love  con- 
eeming  the  intermediates  between  marriage  and 
adulteiy  to  be  acknowledged  as  laws  of  order; 
(9)  eodal  life  to  be  based  upon  similarity  of  re- 
lijgion;  (10)  unanimity  in  essential  things  to  be  the 
guiding  principle  in  the  government  of  the  church; 
(11)  legblaUon  in  spiritual  things  to  be  avoided 
as  unnecessary  and  hurtful;  (12)  education  of  the 
young  in  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church  the  chief 
hope  for  the  establishment  of  the  New  Church  in 
the  Christian  world. 

In  pursuance  of  these  principles  and  aims  the 
Academy  in  1877  opened  a  theological  school  and 
eoOege  for  young  men  in  Philadelphia,  and,  a  few 
yean  later,  a  seminary  for  young  ladies  and  pri- 
maiy  schools  for  children  of  both  sexes.  In  1897 
all  these  departments  were  removed  to  Bryn  Athyn, 
Pa.y  fifteen  miles  northeast  of  Philadelphia,  and 
there,  through  the  munificence  of  John  Pitcaim,  a 
numher  of  large  buildings  have  been  erected  and 
equipped  for  the  educational  work  of  the  Academy, 
the  enterprise  being  liberally  endowed  by  him.  The 
faculty  of  the  schoob  consists  of  twenty-five  pro- 
fessors and  teachers,  with  Charles  E.  Doering  as 
the  present  superintendent.  The  religious  educa- 
tion is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  Bishop  Pen- 
dleton, who  is  also  the  president  of  the  Academy. 
New  Church  baptism  is  an  obligatory  condition  of 
entnmoe  into  the  schoob.  The  aims  and  methods 
of  instruction  are  unique,  the  constant  purpose 
being  to  prepare  the  pupib  for  a  life  of  piety,  virtue, 
and  usefulness  not  only  in  this  world  but  more  espe- 
dally  for  the  eternal  life.  Religion,  therefore,  enters 
as  the  essential  and  all-qualifying  element  in  all 
branches  of  instruction.  The  Academy  issues  an 
annual  Journal  of  Education. 

The  majority  of  those  who  eympathized  with  the 
aims  and  principles  of  the  Academy  were  members 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Association,  which  was  a  com- 
ponent part  of  the  General  Conven- 
6.  The      tion.  This  association,  in  1883,  adopted 
Gensfal     the  name  of  "  The  General  Church  of 
Cbiirch  of  Pennsylvania  "  together  with  an  epis- 
the  Hew    copal  form  of  government,  and  with 
Jerusalem*  tUs  body  friends  of  the  Academy  in 
other  states  began  to  associate  them- 
selves.    Determined  and  persistent  opposition  to 
the  Academy  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  the  con- 
vention culminated  in  1890,  when  the  convention 
refused  to  receive  the  annual  report  of  the  General 
Cliurch  of  Pennsylvania  and  attempted  to  inter- 
fere with   that  autonomy  in   its  internal   affairs 
which  had  been  guaranteed  to  state  associations  by 
the  constitution  of  the  general  convention.     The 
General  Church  then  severed  its  connection  with 
the  convention,  and  the  majority  of  its  members 
in  1897  organized  anew  under  the  name  of  The 
General  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  with  Rev. 
William  Frederick  Pendleton  as  its  bishop.    This 
church,  a  year  after  its  organization,  coimted  300 
members,  but  at  present  numbers  1,000  members. 


all  of  whom  have  been  received  by  individual  ap- 
plication. There  are  sixteen  societies  and  circles, 
with  twenty-two  ministers.  Five  of  the  societies 
maintain  local  parish  schools,  conducted  according 
to  the  principles  of  the  Academy.  The  bishop  is 
assisted  by  a  consistory  and  a  general  council.  The 
council  of  the  cleigy  and  the  (lay)  executive  com- 
mittee meet  annually.  There  are  annual  district 
assemblies,  and  a  general  assembly  eveiy  third  year. 
New  Church  lAfe,  a  monthy  magazine  established 
in  1881,  is  the  official  organ  of  the  General  Church; 
it  is  published  at  Bryn  Athyn,  Pa.,  and  b  edited 
by  Rev.  Carl  Theophilus  Odlmer  and  Rev.  Alfred 
Acton.  C.  T.  Odlmer. 

Bzblioorapbt:  For  the  history  consult:  R.  Hindmarsh, 
Rise  and  Progreaa  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Chtarch  in  Eng- 
land and  other  Parte,  London,  1861;  New  Church  Almanac, 
Boston,  1889  (contains  historical  account  of  the  denom- 
ination). Q.  Field,  Memoirs,  Incidents,  and  Reminis- 
cences of  the  Early  Hist,  of  the  New  Church  in  Michigan^ 
Indiana,  Illinois,  .  .  .  New  York,  1879;  J.  Bayiey*  New 
Church  Worthies,  London,  1884;  R.  Simdelin,  Sweden- 
boroianismens  historia  i  Sverige,  Upsala,  1886;  the  Jour- 
nals of  the  Oeneral  Convention,  1817-S6,  were  reprinted  in 
3  vols.,  Boston,  1888;  O.  H.  Briggs.  Hist,  of  the  Rhodes 
New  Church  Society,  17&7-190t,  London,  1904;  C.  F. 
Dole,  The  New  Church;  what,  how,  whyt  New  York,  1906. 
The  principal  trea^ent  of  the  doctrine  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  Church  is  given  in  the  article  Swedenbois  (q.v.). 
Consult  further:  B.  F.  Barrett,  Lectures  on  the  New 
Dispensation,  Philadelphia,  1842;  idem.  Catholicity  of 
the  New  Church,  New  York,  1863;  A.  Clissold,  Creeds  of 
Athanasius,  Sci>ellius,  Swedenborg,  Compared,  London, 
1873;  J.  Clowes,  Outlines  of  Swedenborg* s  Doctrines,  Lon- 
don, 1873;  New  Jerusalem  Church,  Creed  of  the  New 
Church,  London,  1883;  J.  Worcester,  Lectures  upon  the 
Doctrines  of  the  New  Church,  Boston,  1886;  T.  Parsons, 
Outlines  of  the  Religion  and  Philosophy  of  Swedenborg, 
Boston,  1894;  J.  F.  Buss,  What  the  New  Church  Teaches, 
London,  1897;  F.  Sewall,  Swedenborg  and  Modem  Ideal- 
ism, London,  1902;  G.  Trobridge,  Foundations  of  Philoso- 
phy, London,  1904;  E.  Swift,  Manual  of  the  Doctrines  of 
the  New  Church,  Boston,  n.d. 

NEW  JERUSALEM,  GENERAL  CHURCH  OF 
THE.    See  New  Jerusalem  Church,  §  6. 

NEW  LIFE  CHURCH.     See  New,  John  Fair. 

NEW  LIGHT  ANTIBURGHERS.  See  Presby- 
terians. 

NEW  MANICHEANS. 

I.  In  the  East. 
Euchites,  Predecessors  of  the  Bogomiles  ($1). 
Bogomile  Doctrine  of  Creation  and  Salvation  ({  2). 
Bogomile  Practises  and  History  (t  3). 
II.  In  the  West. 

Their   Diffusion   and    Names;     Cathari,   Bulgari,   Albi- 

senses  (t  1). 
Forerunners  and  Foundations  (t  2). 
Albigensian  Doctrines  ($3). 
Doctrines  of  the  Cathari  (t  4). 
Campaigns  Against  Them  (t  5). 

The  term  "  New  Manicheans  "  may  conveniently 
be  applied  to  certain  medieval  dualiei^ic  sects,  which 
both  in  their  dualistic  teaching  and  in  their  organi- 
zation and  ascetic  principles  represent  a  recru- 
descence of  Manicheism  (see  Mani,  Manicheans), 
with  which  they  are  historically  related.  The  prin- 
cipal sects  falling  under  this  category  are:  Euchites 
and  Bogomiles  of  the. East,  and  the  Cathari  and 
Albigenses  of  the  West. 

I.  In  the  East:  The  dualistic  Bogomiles,  who 
appeared  early  in  the  twelfth  century  in  Bulgaria 
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and  the  neighboring  districts,  arose  from  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  Paulicians  (q.v.)  and  the  Euchites 
or  Messalians  (q.v.) .    Both  these  earlier 

I.  Euchites,  sects  had  wandered,  between  the  eighth 

Predecessors  and   tenth  centuries,   from  Armenia, 

of  the      Mesopotamia,     and    northern    Syria, 

Bogomiles.  to  Thrace,  where  they  had  become  ab- 
sorbed in  the  Slavic  Bulgarians.  The 
dogmatic  and  ethical  dualism  evolved  in  Pauli- 
danism  from  its  Marcionitic  basis  received  from  the 
Euchites  an  ascetic  and  orgiastic  element.  [The 
Key  of  Truth  (Armenian  text,  Eng.  transl.,  and  in- 
troduction by  F.  C.  Conybeare,  Oxford,  1898), 
which  Conybeare  calls  ''  a  manual  of  the  Paulician 
church  "  and  attributes  to  the  early  medieval  period, 
contradicts  the  chaige  of  dualism  made  by  medieval 
writers  against  this  party,  a.  h.  n.]  This  was 
the  more  easy  since  an  ascetic  rigorism,  either 
gnostic  or  Manichean  in  origin,  had  been  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  earlier  phases  of  the  Paulician 
sect.  There  was  also  doubtless  some  intermixture 
of  Persian  Manicheism.  Paulicianism,  deriving  its 
elements  partly  from  Persian  Manicheism  and 
partly  from  Marcionism,  brought  to  the  Bulga- 
rian heretic  not  only  the  lofty  authority  of  their 
"  apostles  "  or  "  perfected,"  but  also  the  rejection 
of  the  Old  Testament,  an  asceticism  which  com- 
manded to  abstain  from  meat,  and  a  horror  of  the 
cross.  Euchitism,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  as  its 
ancient  Manichean  heritage  the  doctrine  of  the  evil 
soul  generated  in  man  by  Satan,  to  be  conquered 
only  by  the  prayer  and  intercession  of  those  made 
perfect  in  asceticism.  All  these  early  elements 
were  overlaid  partly  by  Slavic  paganism  and  partly 
by  the  independent  speculations  of  the  leaders  of 
the  sect.  The  fully  developed  system  of  the  Bogo- 
miles of  the  early  twelfth  century,  therefore,  reveals 
its  kinship  with  the  older  Gnostic  and  Manichean 
dualism  only  in  its  simpler  basal  principles.  A 
prelude  to  the  Bogomilian  system  is  furnished  by 
the  doctrines  of  the  Thracian  Euchites  about  1050, 
as  described  by  Psellus  in  "On  the  Activity  of 
Demons  "  (ed.  F.  Boissonade,  Nuremberg,  1838;  also 
MPG,  cxxii.).  Their  view  of  God  and  the  universe 
was  one  of  relative  dualism.  From  the  highest  God, 
who  ruled  over  the  supramundane  regions,  emanated 
two  sons,  the  older,  Satanael,  controlling  the  earthly 
world,  and  the  younger,  Christ,  the  lord  of  the 
heavenly  world.  This  dualism,  which  was  regarded 
as  merely  transitory,  gave  rise  to  three  divisions  of 
the  Euchites.  One  honored  Satanael  and  Christ 
equally;  another  honored  Christ  alone,  but  feared 
Satanael  too  much  to  scorn  or  blaspheme  him; 
the  third  reverenced  only  Satanael  as  the  first- 
bom  of  the  highest  God  and  the  creator  of  the 
visible  world,  considering  Christ  the  cause  of  in- 
jurious phenomena  in  nature.  These  Euchites, 
evidently  a  development  of  the  earlier  Messalians, 
seem  to  have  become  amalgamated  with  the  Pauli- 
cians of  Thrace  and  Bulgaria  toward  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  great  sect 
of  the  Bogomiles.  Their  name  signifies  "  friends 
of  God,"  evidently  a  special  designation  of  the  "  per- 
fected "  of  the  sect. 

The  Bogomiles  rejected  the  Mosaic  writings,  but 
accepted  the  Psalter,  the  "  Book  of  the  Sixteen  | 


Prophets,"  four  Gospels,  the  writings  of  the  apos- 
tles, and  various  apocrypha.    The  Euchite  duahsm 
of  Satanael  and  Christ  was  evolved  by  them  into 
a    cosmogonic    drama,    which    opens 

2.  Bogomile  vnih  the  account  of  the  creation  and 
Doctrine  of  fall  in  Genesis,   EHohim  being  inter- 

Creatk>n  and  preted    as    Satanael.     Falling    from 
Salvatbn.   heaven,  this  Satanael-Elohim  creates 

the  terrestrial  world  as  recorded  in 
Genesis,  and  forms  man  of  mud,  while  the  moisture 
falling  from  the  right  great  toe  of  this  himian  figure 
assumes  the  form  of  the  serpent.  Satanael  then 
endeavors  to  breathe  into  the  lifeless  man,  but  suc- 
ceeds only  in  sending  breath  through  the  image's 
toe  into  the  serpent,  which  thus  receives  life.  In 
despair  Satanael  sends  a  messenger  to  the  highest 
God  to  vivify  man,  promising  that  man  shall  then 
belong  equally  to  the  highest  God  and  to  Satanad, 
thus  filling  the  place  in  the  upper  worid  of  angds 
made  vacant  by  the  fall  of  Satanael.  God  accepts 
this  agreement,  but  Satanael,  seeking  to  win  Adam 
and  Eve  for  himself  alone,  enters  the  serpent  and 
embraces  Eve,  thus  becoming  the  parent  of  Cain 
and  his  sister  Calomena.  Adam  later  begets  by  Eve 
Abel  and  other  sons  and  daughters.  After  death 
entered  the  terrestrial  world,  however,  the  high- 
est God  deprived  the  recreant  demiuige  Satanad 
of  his  divine  form  and  creative  power,  though 
permitting  him  for  a  time  to  rule  the  lower  worid 
and  humanity.  Through  his  tool,  Moses,  and 
through  the  Decalogue,  full  of  contradictions  and 
folly,  Satanad  deceived  countless  men,  until,  for 
their  salvation,  God  caused  the  Logos  to  emanate 
from  himself  as  his  second  bom  son  in  5500  a.m. 
This  Logos,  or  redeeming  principle,  known  now  as 
Michael  or  **  the  angd  of  great  counsel,"  and  again 
as  Jesus  or  Christ  descending  from  heaven,  entered 
the  Virgin  by  her  right  ear  and  seemed  to  assume 
the  body  of  an  earthly  man.  ReaUy,  however,  he 
brought  his  spiritual  body  from  the  higher  worid, 
and  with  this  body,  though  apparently  bom  of  the 
Virgin,  he  proclaimed  the  Gospd  to  mankind.  He 
thus  conquered  Satanad,  who  became  the  power- 
less Satan.  The  passion,  death,  and  resurrection 
were  docetic,  and  he  now  occupies  Satanad's  former 
place  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  though  at  the  last 
(cf.  I  Cor.  XV.  28)  he  shall  return  to  the  Father 
whence  he  emanated.  The  trinitarianism  of  the 
Bogomiles  is  thus  Sabellian. 

The  cult  and  the  ethics  of  the  Bogomiles  show 
many  parallds  with  the  teachings  of  the  Euchites. 
A  certain  amount  of  reverence  must  be  shown  the 

demons  whom  the  highest  God  per- 

3.  Bogomile  mitted  to  rule  temporarily  over  the 
Practises    world,  lest  injiuy  be  received  from 

and  History,  them.  Outward  conformity  with  the 
Church  was  therefore  required.  It  was 
also  hdd,  in  genuine  Euchitic  fashion,  that  demons 
of  Satan  dwdl  in  all  men  and  abide,  f^ter  the  death 
of  the  sinful,  in  or  near  their  corpses  to  punish  thenL 
From  the  Bogomiles,  on  the  other  hand,  these  tor- 
turing spirits  flee  a  bow-shot  away,  for  in  these 
"  friends  of  God  "  dwells  the  Holy  Ghost  begotten 
of  the  Son.  The  Bogomiles,  therefore,  did  not 
die  but  were  painlessly  freed  from  the  foul  raiment 
of  sinful  flesh  and  dad  in  the  garment  of  Christ — 
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an  ethereal  body  such  as  he  had  on  earth.  Thesac- 
lamentB  of  the  Church  were  rejected.  Members 
were  received  into  the  sect  by  a  ''  baptism  of  the 
Spirit "  for  which  preparation  was  made  by  confes- 
BioD  and  prayer  for  seven  days.  An  oath  of  silence 
was  exacted,  and  after  a  further  period  of  probation 
the  candidate  was  received  by  the  imposition  of 
hands  from  all  the  Bogomiles  present,  the  postu- 
lant facing  the  east  and  the  Gospel  of  John  being 
placed  on  his  head.  Sacred  images,  including  the 
croaSf  were  abhorred;  marriage  was  despised  and 
prayer  and  the  eating  of  meat  were  prohibited; 
fasting  was  required  thrice  each  week  until  mid- 
afternoon;  and  the  saints  and  fathers  of  the  Church 
were  banned  as  false  prophets.  The  Bogomilian 
heresy  maintained  itself  in  the  Byzantine  empire 
for  centuries,  though  undergoing  many  modifica- 
tions. The  heresy  spread  to  Asia  Blinor,  for 
in  1143  at  a  synod  at  Constantinople  two  Cappa- 
dodan  bishops  were  deposed  for  Bogomilianism. 
The  emissaries  of  the  sect  were  still  active  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  nor  were  the  Bogomiles 
finally  extirpated  until  the  fifteenth  century 
(see  below). 

n.  In  the  West:    The  genetic  connection  of  the 
western  New  Manicheans  with  the  early  Manicheans 
is  much  clearer  than  in  the  case  of  the  eastern  dual- 
istlc  sects.    As  early  as  the  time  of  .Augustine  and 
Leo  the  Great  numerous  Manichean 
I.  Their    communities    were    to    be    found    in 
Diffusion    North  Africa,  Spain,  France,  and  Italy, 
and        whence    they    reached    Holland    and 
Rames;     Germany  by  the  beginning  of  the  elev- 
Catfaariy     enlh  century.    Manichean  dualism  had 
Biilgari,     penetrated  Northern  Gaul  in  the  course 
AlhlgenBes.  of  the  fourth  century,   and   records 
show  its  wide  dissemination  in  Italy 
in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries.    While  the 
Spanish  Priscillianists  (see  Pribcillian)  may  have 
exercised  some  slight  influence  on  the  development 
of   New  Manicheism  in  the  West,  its  connection 
with  the  eastern  Euchites  and  Bogomiles  is  indubi- 
table.   Certain  "  Poor  men  of  Christ,"  burned  for 
heresy  on  the  lower  Rhine  in  the  first  half  of  the 
twdfth  century,  asserted  that  their  doctrines  were 
hdd  in  Greece  and  elsewhere,  a  statement  confirmed 
by  the  similarity  of  their  tenets  to  those  of  the  Bogo- 
miles.    Besides  being  called  Manicheans  and  Cath- 
ari  these  heretics  were  also  known  as  Publicani  or 
Popdicani,  and  (especially  in  Northern  France  and 
Flanders)  Bulgari  (French  Bougres).     A  large  num- 
ber of  Githari  were  likewise  termed  Druguria  (or 
Dugrutia  or  Dugunthia)  from  a  Thracian  district 
belonging  to  the  Byzantine  exarehate  of  Philippop- 
olis.     In  Northern  Italy  they  were  called  Patareni 
or  Paterini  (a  name  transferred  from  the  anti-clerical 
followers  of    Ariald    and    Erlembald),  Albanenses 
(from  the  city  of  Alba  in  Piedmont),  Concorrezani 
(after   Concorrezzo   near   Monza),    and   Bagnolesi 
(after  Bagnolo  near  Brescia).     Somewhat  later  the 
Southern  French  local  designations  came  into  use, 
such  as  Albigenses  (after  Albi  in  Languedoc),  Tolo- 
sates,  Agennenses,  Provencals,  and  Tisserands  or 
Texerants    ("  weavers ").    The    sect    was    propa- 
gated in  the  West  both  by  the  emigration  caused 
by  the  measures  taken    by  the  Conunense  against 
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the  Euchites  and  Bogomiles,  and  also  by  their 
wandering  missionaries,  who  found  their  way  from 
Bulgaria  through  Bosnia  and  Dalmatia  to  Northern 
Italy,  whence  some  of  them  penetrated  to  Southern 
France  or  down  the  Rhine  to  the  Netherlands. 
Everywhere  they  found  the  land  prepared  for  them, 
for  the  remnants  of  ancient  Manichean  communities, 
hidden  for  centuries,  began  in  the  early  eleventh 
century  to  resist  the  Church. 

Before  the  rise  of  the  Cathari  there  thus  lay  a 
period  of  preliminary  development.  About  1000 
a  certain  Leutard  attempted  to  found  a  sect  near 
ChAlons  which  was  clearly  influenced  by  Mani- 
cheism;   and  in  1022  there  was  dis- 

2.  Fore-  covered  at  Orl^ns  a  sect  of  the  Canon 
runners  and  Stephen  and  the  Scolastic  Lisoy  which 

Founda-  likewise  taught  such  tenets  as  doce- 
tions.  tism,  rejection  of  baptism,  the  mass, 
the  veneration  of  the  saints,  and  the 
doctrine  of  good  works.  A  similar  sect  appeared 
about  the  same  time  in  the  dioceses  of  Li^ge  and 
Arras,  founded  by  an  Italian  named  Gundulf ;  and 
in  1030  another  body  arose  at  Monteforte  near  Turin, 
which,  beside  the  usual  doctrines,  required  com- 
munism in  property  and  constant  prayer  by  day  and 
night.  They  put  to  death  fellow  sectaries  who  were 
mortally  ill,  holding  that  a  violent  death  was  the 
surest  path  to  blessedness.  For  the  pope  they 
substituted  another  head,  though  whether  this  was 
the  Holy  Ghost  or  some  secret  head  of  the  sect  is 
unknown.  They  also  seem  to  have  rejected  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Similar  sects  appeared  in 
Northern  Germany,  as  at  Goslar,  where  Henry  III. 
executed  certain  ''  Manicheans  "  about  Christmas, 
1052.  By  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth  centiuy 
New  Manicheism  had  become  a  power  in  Flanders, 
Western  and  Southern  France,  and  Upper  Italy, 
where  its  adherents  not  only  boldly  proclaimed  their 
dualism  but  also  sought  formal  organization.  In 
1152  the  Cathari  of  Flanders  were  at  least  tolerated 
by  Archbishop  Heniy  of  Reims.  Five  years  later 
the  Cathari  held  a  great  council  at  St.  Felix  de 
Caraman  near  Toulouse,  where  a  "  pope,"  Nicetas 
or  Niquinta,  lately  come  from  Constantinople, 
consecrated  several  Cathari  bishops  by  the  consola^ 
mentumf  or  the  "  baptism  of  the  spirit "  by  the 
laying  on  of  hands.  Bishops  of  the  sect  are  hence- 
forth recorded  as  residing  in  various  cities  of 
Southern  France,  and  the  Cathari  in  Middle  and 
Southern  Italy  were  also  divided  into  "  dioceses  " 
imtil  late  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Bosnia  is 
frequently  regarded  as  the  seat  of  the  Cathari 
"  pope,"  who  seems  to  have  been  represented  by 
a  deputy,  especially  in  Southern  France.  Each 
"  bishop  "  was  aided  by  an  "  elder  son  "  and  a 
*'  younger  son  ";  and  deacons  and  deaconesses  of 
the  Cathari  are  also  mentioned. 

A  harsh  dualism  was  maintained  by  the  Alba- 
nenses of  Northern  Italy  and  the  Albigenses  of 
Southern  France.  Their  distinctive 
3.  Albigen-  doctrines  may  be  summarized  as  fol- 

sian  Doc-    lows.   From  all  eternity  the  god  of  light 

trines.       has  ruled  over  things  invisible,  and  the 

prince  of  this  world  over  things  visible. 

Lucifer,  the  son   of  the   prince   (or  god)    of  this 

world,  seduced  some  of  the  angels,  the  creatures  of 
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the  god  of  light,  to  his  lower  world.  The  woik  of 
redemption,  therefore,  is  to  restore  to  liberty  these 
"  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,"  who  are  com- 
mingled with  and  superficially  similar  to  the  carnal 
(i.e.,  procreating)  creatures  of  the  god  of  this  world. 
This  deity,  whose  tool  was  Moses,  hindered  the  work 
of  redemption  by  his  law  so  far  as  he  could.  But 
after  the  beneficent  influence  of  the  good  god  on 
mankind  had  become  apparent  in  the  Psalms  and 
the  prophets,  Christ,  the  most  perfect  heavenly 
creature  and  the  chief  of  good  angels,  completed 
the  work  of  redemption  by  proclaiming  the  truth 
in  an  ethereal  body,  performing  marvellous  works, 
and  returning  to  the  invisible  world  of  heaven 
after  an  apparent  death.  The  Albigenses  ex- 
tended their  Docetism  (q.v.)  to  Maiy,  Joseph,  and 
St.  John  the  Divine.  John  the  Baptist,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  his  baptism  of  water,  had  been  the 
chief  agent  through  whom  the  prince  of  this  world 
worked  in  opposition  to  the  Redeemer.  Through 
the  baptism  of  Jesus  by  the  spirit,  which  the  teachers 
of  tru^  convey  by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  is  accom- 
plished the  salvation  of  idl  who  accept  this  doctrine. 
Since,  however,  erring  souls  can  return  to  their 
heavenly  home  only  through  the  church  of  the  Cath- 
ari,  and  since  many  have  died  both  before  and  after 
Christ  without  knowing  of  this  true  church,  a  trans- 
migration of  souls  through  various  forms  of  men  and 
ftnimftla  is  assumed,  perfection  coming  only  with 
admission  to  the  sect.  The  Cathari,  therefore, 
enter  heaven  inunediately  upon  death,  but  for  all 
others  death  means  only  entrance  into  a  new 
body  to  continue  the  atonement  yet  uncompleted. 
The  Concorrezani,  closely  followed  by  the  Bagno- 
lesi,  modified  this  extreme  dualism,  putting  at  the 
head  of  their  system  the  supreme  Creator  who  had 
formed  the  worlds  of  spirit  and  of  matter,  but  had 
left  the  sovereignty  of  the  second  to  his  elder  son 
Lucifer  (the  gnostic  demiurge  and  the  Bogomilian 
Satanael).  Lucifer,  originally  good  but  fallen  from 
heaven  through  pride,  is  the  god  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  is  to  be  rejected.  The  evil  one  created 
the  bodies  of  Adam  and  Eve,  but  God  created  their 
souls.  While  rejecting  the  Albigensian  metempsy- 
chosis and  other  eschatological  doctrines,  the  Bag- 
nolesi  maintained  a  more  or  less  docetic  Christology 
which  was  rejected  by  the  majority  of  the  Concor- 
rezani. Both,  however,  seem  to  have  agreed  with 
the  Sabellianism  of  the  Bogomiles,  though  some  were 
more  or  less  Arians. 

The  Cathari  were  more  uniform  in  cult  and  cus- 
tom than  in  doctrine.  They  regarded  as  deadly 
sins  the  possession  of  earthly  property,  association 
with  men  of  this  world,  lying,  war,  the  killing  of 
animals  (except  snake-like  creeping 
4.  Doctrines  creatures),  the  eating  of  animal  food 
of  the       (except  fish,  since  the  latter  were  not 

Cathari.  supposed  to  be  produced  ex  coitu),  and 
above  all  sexual  intercourse  under  any 
conditions.  Admission  to  the  number  of  the  "  per- 
fected "  was  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  {consola- 
mentum) ;  and  only  these  "  perfected  "  could  give 
the  consol amentum  to  the  "  faithful  "  or  other  mem- 
bers of  the  sect,  or  perform  any  part  of  the  cult. 
The  "  perfected,"  moreover,  were  required  to  travel 
and  eat  in  company  with  a  companion,  who  might 


be  merely  one  of  the  "faithful.''  Since  a  nng^e 
transgression  after  recdvizig  the  eanaola$nenium 
was  held  to  involve  loss  of  salvation,  the  **  faithful " 
often  postponed  it  as  long  as  poasible,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  many  of  the  **  perfected,"  to  escape 
danger  of  mortal  sin,  committed  suicide,  generally 
by  starving  themselves  to  death  (the  so-called 
endura,  a  custom  which,  found  at  Mont^orte  about 
1030,  seems  to  have  spread  from  Northern  Italy 
to  Southern  France,  but  did  not  transcend  the  limits 
of  the  Albigenses).  Among  the  peculiar  features 
of  the  cult  of  the  Cathari,  special  mention  may  be 
made  of  the  restriction  d  tiie  right  to  repeat  the 
Lord's  Prayer  to  the  "  perfected,"  prayers  for  the 
deceased  "  faithful "  who  had  not  received  the 
consolamentum  and  were  consequently  condemned 
to  metempi^chosis,  the  blessing  of  bread  by  the 
prayer  of  the  '*  perfected,"  the  breaking  of  bread 
or  apparellamentutn  (connected  with  the  conf essioD 
of  sins  monthly),  and  the  ceremonies  attending  the 
consolamentum  (e.g.,  the  kiss  of  peace).  On  the 
latter  occasion  the  sick  especially  were  wont  to  give 
at  least  a  portion  of  their  possessions  to  the  "  per- 
fected," whose  spiritual  duties  relieved  them  of 
material  cares. 

In  Southern  France  neither  the  secular  aim  nor 
the  endeavors  of  the  Church,  beginning  with  Gregofy 
IX.,  could  cheik  the  growth  of  the  Cathari;  in 
Northern  Italy  they  were  counted  by  thousands, 
in  Florence  about  1228  almost  a  third  of  the  popu- 
lation were  Cathari;  nor  was  it  until  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century  that  the  Inquisition 

5.  Cam-  succeeded  in  extirpating  the  sect.  Fail- 
paigns      ing  to  convert  the  Cathari  by  argument, 

Against  Alexander  III.  sent  a  crusading  army 
Them,  against  them  in  Languedoc  in  1181-82, 
but  with  equally  scanty  results.  By  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  centuiy  neariy  all  the 
princes  and  barons  of  Southern  France  had  embraced 
the  heresy,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  had  be- 
come a  jest.  But  with  the  accession  of  Innocent 
III.  the  state  of  affairs  changed.  At  first  comparer 
tively  mild  measures  were  adopted,  but  on  the 
murder  of  the  legate  Peter  of  Castelnau  in  1208,  a 
crusade  headed  by  Arnold  of  Citeaux  was  formed 
against  Raymond  VI.,  Count  of  Toulouse,  the  pro- 
tector of  the  Cathari.  Making  a  separate  peace 
with  Raymond  and  thus  weakening  the  Cathari, 
the  crusaders  attacked  the  territories  of  the  Cath- 
arist  Viscount  Roger  II.  of  Beziers,  stormed  Besiers 
and  Carcassonne,  and  ravaged  the  land,  >Krhich  was 
then  given  to  the  conmiander-in-chief ,  Count  Simon 
of  Montfort.  After  1211  Simon  invaded  the  domain 
of  Raymond,  which  was  formally  granted  him  at 
the  fourth  Lateran  coimcil  in  1215.  After  the  death 
of  Simon  in  1218,  Raymond  VI.  and  his  son,  Ray- 
mond VII.,  regained  tiieir  lands,  but  at  the  instance 
of  Honorius  III.,  Louis  VIII.  directed  a  new  crusade 
against  the  Albigenses  and  succeeded,  before  his 
death  in  1226,  in  recapturing  a  part  of  Toulouse. 
Finally,  in  1229,  the  peace  of  Toulouse  put  an  end 
to  the  war.  The  conditions,  however,  were  dis- 
astrous to  the  Albigenses,  especially  as  a  permanent 
inquisition  was  established,  Raymond  VII.  him- 
self being  forced  to  aid  in  the  extirpation  of  his 
former  prot^gds.    The  Cathari  who  revolted  against 
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bim  fled  at  last  to  the  castle  of  Monteegur,  but  it 
WM  Btonned  by  Baymond's  tioope,  and  no  less  than 
200  "  perfected  "  were  burned  at  the  stake.  Yet 
even  despite  this  catastrophe  the  Albigenses  stub- 
bornly hdd  out  until  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  when  they  finaUy  disappeared.  Their 
last  remnants  may  perhaps  be  the  Cagots  of  the 
Pjieuees,  who  are  mariced  by  red  crosses  and 
are  avoided  with  horror  as  a  sort  of  pariahs,  yet 
recall  the  "  faithful "  converted  during  the  Albi- 
genses  crusade. 

Tlie  Cathaii  survived  in  northern  Spain  about  as 
loqg  as  in  southern  France;  but  in  northern  France, 
Flandersy  and  along  the  Rhine  they  were  reduced 
1^  the  Inquisition  at  a  somewhat  earlier  date. 
Fartieulaily  eneigetic  in  their  suppression  was  the 
Dominican  inquisitor  Robert,  who  had  himself 
been  for  tirentyjrears  a  member  of  the  sect.  During 
the  thirteenth  century,  however,  Cathari  or  New 
Manicheans  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  seem  to 
have  been  few  in  Germany.  New  lifanicheanism 
survived  longest  as  a  distinct  oiganization  in  the 
Balkan  peninsula,  n'fiinf.ftining  its  existence  as 
BogomHianism  up  to  the  second  half  of  the  four- 
teenth century  in  Bulgaria,  where  smaller  individ- 
ual communities  lasted  down  to  modem  times.  The 
rigid  dualists  of  Bosnia,  the  Paterini  of  the  Greek 
documents,  resisted  all  attempts  at  conversion  and 
all  more  energetic  measures,  remaining  the  strongest 
religious  body  in  the  land  up  to  the  fifteenth  century. 
Their  decline  began  with  the  conversion  of  King 
Stephen  Thomash  to  Roman  Catholicism  in  1445. 
His  successor,  Stephen  Thomashevich,  issued  a 
decree  in  1459  which  gave  them  their  choice  between 
conversion  and  exile.  Some  forty  thousand  are  said 
to  have  migrated  to  Herzegovina,  but  with  the  con- 
quest of  this  district  by  the  Turks  in  1463  the  Bos- 
nian Cathari  vanished  from  history.  The  great 
nu^ority  of  them  were  doubtless  compelled  to  em- 
brace Islam,  though  some  have  seen  traces  of  a  se- 
cret continuation  of  the  sect  even  in  the  last  decade 
of  the  nineteenth  oentuiy.  (O.  ZOcKUSBf.) 

Bduookapbt:  SotmeB  for  the  history  of  the  movement 
in  tbe  Em!  are:  Michael  PBellus,  in  MPG,  cxxii.  637  sqq.; 
Eutfasrmius  ZiffibenuB,  MPO,  exxx.;  Anna  Comnena,  in 
MPO^  '•''^^  60  eqq.  For  the  West:  Peter  the  Vener- 
able, in  MPL,  dyTTJT.  719;  Hugo  Rotomacenais,  in 
MPL,  exm.  1265;  Egbert,  in  MPL,  exov.  11;  The  Key 
of  TruUi,  ed.  Conybeare.  aa  mentioned  in  the  text;  further 
•omeei  in  MPL,  ebaxh.  676,  ccx.  305,  ociv.  775;  E. 
Marttee  and  U.  Durand,  Tfumurua  naoua  anecdotorum, 
^  t6L  t.,  Paris,  1717;  and  C.  Dupieasis  d'Argentr^,  Col- 
iteHo  iuHeiorum  ds  noma  errorunh  Paris,  1726.  Espe- 
cially Taludble  is  the  literature  under  Inquisttion,  par- 
ticalaily  part  of  the  work  of  Lea  (InquiaUion  of  tho 
MiddU  Agm,  vols.  L-ii.),  Frederichs,  and  Fr^d^ricq. 
On  tbe  eastern  sects  modem  discussions  are:  C.  J.,Jire- 
Ssk,  Gotckichio  dor  Buloareih  PP.  175  sqq.,  Prague,  1876; 
If.  Qaater,  Orm»^lavonie  Literature  and  Folklore,  pp. 
15  sqq.,  London,  1887;  Karapet  Tei^Mkrttschian,  Die 
PauHkianer,  Leipsic,  1893.  On  the  western  develop- 
ment may  be  consulted:  J.  0.  FOsslin,  Kirchen-  und  Ket- 
terhietorie  der  mitUeren  Zeit,  3  vols..  Leipsic,  1770;  J.  C. 
L.  8.  de  Sismondi,  Hiat.  of  the  Cruaadea  againat  the  Al- 
bigtnaea  in  the  ISth  Century,  London.  1826:  S.  R.  Mait- 
laxtd.  Facta  and  Documenta  ReHating  to  the  AUnoenaea  and 
Waldenaea,  ib.  1832;  U.  Zahn.  Oeachichte  der  KeUer  im 
MittalaUer,  3  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1845;  C.  Schmidt.  Hiat. 
at  doctrine  de  la  aede  de  Catharea,  2  vols..  Paris,  1849: 
A.  Lombard.  Paulieiena,  Btdgarea  et  Bona-Hommea  en 
Orient  et  Occident,  Geneva,  1879;  E.  Comba,  Storia  deUa 
rifitrma  in  Italia,  vol.  i.,  Florence,  1881;  N.  Peyrat,  Hiat, 
daa  AUrigeoi;  Paris,  1882;   F.  Tocco,  VEreaia  nel  medio 


evo,  Florence,  1884;  J.  J.  I.  von  D6llinger,  Beitriioe  stir 
SdUenoeachichte  dea  Mittelaltera,  2  vols.,  Munich,  1890; 
V.  Canet,  jSt'imm  da  Montford  et  la  croiaade  contra  lea  Al- 
bigeoia,  Lille,  1891;  C.  Douais,  VAlbio&iame  et  lea  frh'ea 
pricheura  it  Narbonne,  Paris,  1894;  P.  Alphand6iy,  Lea 
Idiea  moralea  ehea  lea  heterodoxea  latina  au  dibut  du  IS. 
aiMe,  ib.  1903;  A.  Luchaire.  Innocent  III.  La  Croiaade 
dea  Albigeoia  1B07-16,  ib.  1905;  T.  de  Causons,  Lea  Air 
bioema  et  Vinquiaition,  ib.  1907.  To  the  works  on  the 
relation  of  the  inquisition  to  these  sects  should  be  added 
C.  Douais,  Doctanenta  pour  aervir  h  Vhiat,  de  Vinquiaition 
en  Languedoc,  Paris,  1900  sqq.;  and  P.  Flade,  Daa  rOmi- 
ache  Inquiaitionaverfahren  in  Deutachland,  Leipsic,  1902. 

NEW  THOUGHT:  An  imperfectly  nucleated 
movement  having  its  rise  in  the  closing  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  It  can  not  be  said  to  have 
advanced  beyond  the  nebulous  stage,  nor  to  have 
crystallized  into  a  formal  philosophy  or  an  organ- 
ized view  of  life.  At  the  hands  of  some  of  its 
representatives,  New  Thought  aspires  to  furnish  a 
thoroughgoing  philosophy  of  life;  while  others 
see  in  it  a  fragmentary  principle  or  an  eclectic 
and  imassimilated  synthesis  of  principles.  In 
the  absence  of  a  universally  recognized  organizing 
principle,  the  movement  can  be  characterized 
only  in  its  main  features. 

The  atmosphere  or  mood  of  New  Thought  is 
the  spirit  of  optimism.  The  confident  outlook  on 
life  and  the  spirit  of  mastery  in  life 
Its  Atti-  are  fundamental  in  all  the  aspects  of 
tttde  and  the  movement.  It  is  never  hedonistic 
Diversity,  search  for  happiness  as  a  goal,  but 
rather  cheerfulness  resulting  from  the 
recognition  that  "  all  things  work  together  for 
good,"  or  can  be  made  to  work  together.  Thus 
optixnism  as  an  ideal  and  meliorism  as  a  motive 
for  conduct  are  the  dominant  key-notes.  But  this 
optimism  is  only  the  common  temperament  of  the 
movement.  It  is  not  a  groundless  optimism,  it 
attempts  to  give  an  accoimt  of  itself;  it  is  a  confi- 
dence and  buoyancy  toward  life  which  essays  to 
find  its  justification  in  certain  principles  of  thought, 
a  temperament  which  offers  a  rational  justification. 
At  this  point  the  apparent  unity  of  New  Thought 
practically  disappears  in  the  great  divergence  of 
theoretical  or  philosophic  explanations  offered. 
As  a  mood  toward  life,  the  term  New  Thought 
describes  a  sort  of  imitaiy  thought-movement. 
As  a  philosophy  justifying  and  directing  the  mood. 
New  Thought  presents  little  unity,  but  a  great 
variety  of  diverse  and  often  mutually  contradictoiy 
principles.  One  exponent  offers  one  consideration, 
another  exponent  builds  upon  a  totally  different 
consideration.  Confusion  and  eclecticism  charac- 
terize most  of  the  expositions  offered  of  the  doc- 
trine as  a  whole.  Eixamples  of  this  diversity  of 
emphasis  are  seen  in  the  shibboleths  and  captions 
coined  or  employed  by  the  movement.  "  In  tune 
with  the  Infinite,"  "  I  can  and  I  will,"  "  harmony 
and  health,"  "  psychic  control,"  "  science  of  being," 
"  thought  force,"  "  suggestion  and  will,"  "  sub- 
mission to  higher  laws,"  "  joy  philosophy,"  "  the 
optimism  of  faith,"  "  the  newer  science,"  are  phrases 
taken  almost  at  random  from  the  current  literature 
of  New  Thought,  illustrating  the  variety  of  emphasis 
employed.  The  modem  emphasis  upon  the  divine 
immanence  is  a  fruitful  principle  for  some  of  the 
theorists.    Again,  the  emphasis  is  upon  psychic 
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control,  mental  therapeutics,  or  faith  healing. 
Hypnotism  and  occultism  figure  largely  in  some 
of  the  literature;  to  others  the  notion  of  law  gives 
the  point  of  departure,  while  some  attempt  to  give 
a  natural  science  grounding  to  their  theory  of  the 
universe  and  life.  The  philosophic  bent  of  New 
Thought  exponents  varies  all  the  way  from  natural- 
ism to  mysticism;  and  the  religious  temper,  all  the 
way  from  fervent  Christianity  to  avowed  pantheism 
or  implicit  atheism.  The  classification  clearly 
does  not  fix  a  man's  philosophy.  And  it  is  doubtful 
whether  New  Thought,  as  such,  can  be  said  to  carry 
any  religious  implications.  It  is  a  philosophy  of 
life  rather  than  a  religion,  but  a  philosophy  which 
reflects,  in  some  of  its  many  phases,  almost  all  the 
newer  movements  in  philosophy,  science,  psy- 
chology, theology,  psychical  research,  and  the  like. 
Since  all  the  above  thought  emphases  exist  in 
their  own  right  outside  the  New  Thought  camp,  it 
is  obvious  that  they  do  not  serve  to  identify  the 
New  Thought  movement.  None  of 
The  them,  per  se,  are  New  Thought  doc- 
Unifying  trines,  but  are  only  modem  concep- 
Principle.  tions  adopted  by  the  latter  movement, 
and  employed  with  various  applicar 
tions.  Even  optimism  is  no  monopoly  of  New 
Thought  but  a  sort  of  dominant  mood.  What  is 
the  essential  unifying  principle  of  New  Thought  7 
This  inner  principle  consists  chiefly  in  the  insistence 
upon  the  power  of  mind  to  modify  bodily  conditions, 
as  also  to  bring  betterment  in  all  conditions  of  life. 
New  Thought  is  the  affirmation  that  life  can  be 
controlled  from  the  standpoint  of  mind.  It  is  a 
form  of  idealism,  with  a  practical  intent,  usually 
with  an  ethical  emphasis,  and  varying  greatly  in 
the  place  and  scope  of  its  application.  Life,  in- 
cluding physical  conditions,  may  be  controlled  by 
the  masteiy  which  the  mind  can  achieve.  Mind  is 
the  world's  master.  In  construing  this  principle 
of  the  supremacy  of  mind  over  life.  New  Thought 
employs  one  or  more  of  the  doctrines  of  modem 
thinking  as  its  point  of  departure  and  its  rational 
justification.  These  several  doctrines  are  not  in 
themselves  marks  of  New  Thought;  they  are  simply 
apologetic  efforts  to  establish  the  reasonableness 
of  the  movement.  Thus,  e.g.,  the  *'  immanence  of 
God  ''  opens  an  avenue  for  touching  the  life  of  God. 
The  discovery  of  the  "  laws  "  of  the  imiverse  founds 
a  variety  of  philosophies  of  coming  into  "  tune  with 
the  universe."  Psychological  knowledge  opens  up 
the  laws  of  suggestion  and  of  Psychotherapy  (q.v.). 
Idealism  in  philosophy  translates  the  utterances  of 
modem  science  into  the  service  of  the  mind.  Ethi- 
cal and  social  sciences  furnish  the  notions  of  unity 
and  relatedness  in  personal  life,  which  are  employed 
in  manifold  ways  by  New  Thought.  The  modem 
insistence  upon  ethical  "  values  "  is  usually,  though 
not  always,  employed  in  the  movement.  Thus 
around  the  standard  of  New  Thought  are  grouped 
a  great  variety  of  theorists  whose  points  of  contact 
seem  to  be  the  principles  indicated  above — optimism 
and  the  mind's  control. 

It  follows  perhaps  inevitably  from  the  above  em- 
phasis upon  psychic  control,  that  the  theorists  of 
the  movement  are  usually  characterized  by  ex- 
treme subjectivism  which  often  closely  resembles 


the   Transcendentalism    (q.v.)    of     a    generatkiD 
ago.    ''  New  Thought  makes  little  use  of  the  induc- 
tive method  of  modem  science,  but 
Subjectiv-  deduces  its  principles    from   certain 
ism  and     axioms   of  idealistic  philosophy."    It 
Apriorism.  should  also  be  pointed    out  that  a 
critical  study  of  the  movement  ahows 
great  ambiguity  and  confusion  as  to  the  meaning 
of  mental  control.     Sometimes  it  is  the  thought- 
factor  in  mind  that  is  appealed  to,  again  it  is  the 
will    that    is    central.      The  p^chology   of   the 
**  mind "  involved  is  seldom  given   definite  and 
specific  expression. 

It  is  apparent  that  New  Thought  has  a  dose 
affinity  with  Christian  Science  (see  Science,  Chhis- 
tian),  from  which  it  received  its  initial  impulse, 
and  from  which  it  has  recruited  a  ma- 
Relations  to  jority  of  its  disciples.    But  it  rejects 
Christian    **  Eddyism  "  as  an  essential,  together 
Science;     with  the  more  dogmatic  or  sectarian 
Extension,  features  of  the  program  of  Christian 
Science.    It  retains  much  of  the  spirit 
and  principles  of  the  older  movement,  while  it  claims 
emancipation  from  the  letter  and  the  law  of  that 
cult.    It  insists  upon  inner  and  inherent  resources 
rather  than  external.    Unlike  Christian   Science, 
however,  it  recognizes  the  reality  of  the  material; 
while  affirming  that  the  mind  is  the  place  of  con^ol. 
Like  Christian  Science,  New  Thought  originated  in 
the  United  States,  and  in  like  manner  it  has  spread 
to  England  and  the  continent.    The  extent  and  in- 
fluence of  the  movement  can  not  be  justly  estimated 
because  of  the  indefinite  nature  of  its  propaganda. 
Moreover,  all  of  the  doctrines  characteristic  of  New 
Thought  are  severally  held  by  a  great  multitude 
who  disclaim  any  sympathy  with  that  movement. 
As  a  description  of    a  spirit    and   method.  New 
Thought  characterizes  many  minds.    As  a  tech- 
nical propaganda  or  an  oiganized  movement,  it 
defines  a  comparatively  small  group. 

Herbert  Alden  Youtx. 

Bibuograpbt:  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  worics  whidh 
advocate  New-Tho\ight  principles:  E.  H.  Anderaon. 
Psychical  DevdopmeiU  and  Philoaophy  of  the  New  Thoupht, 
Toledo,  Om  1901;  C.  B.  Patteraon,  IXominion  and  Power, 
Oscawana-on-Hudaon,  N.  Y.,  1901;  W.  W.  Atkinson, 
Law  of  the  New  Thovght,  Chicago,  1902;  C.  A.  Ballough, 
Power  that  HeaU  and  how  to  Uee  i£,  De  Land.  Fla.,  1902; 
E.  W.  Hopkins,  Science  of  the  New  Thovghl,  Bristol,  Conn., 
1904;  J.  W.  Winkley.  Firat  Leamma  in  New  T/un^kl, 
Boston,  1904;  Mm.  E.  J.  Towne,  Life  Power  and  how  to 
Use  it,  Holyoke,  Mass.,  1906;  J.  Allen,  Path  to  Proeper- 
iiy.  Way  to  Peace,  2  vols.,  New  Yoric,  1907;  F.  C.  Had- 
dock, Power  of  Will,  Aubumdale,  Mass.,  1907;  8.  Leavitt, 
EeeentiaU  of  the  Unity  of  Life,  New  York,  1907;  B.  Mao- 
Lelland,  Proaperity  through  Thought  Force,  Holyoke,  Mass., 
1907;  J.  Fair,  The  New  Life,  4  vols.,  1908;  H.  Fletcher. 
Optimiam,  a  Real  Remedy,  Chicago,  1908;  F.  C.  Had- 
dock, Peraonal  Atmoaphere:  Studiea  in  Poiae  and  Power, 
Aubumdale,  Mass.,  1908;  C.  B.  Newcomb,  Principlea  of 
Paychic  Philoaophy,  Boston,  1908;  Mrs.  E.  W.  Wiloox, 
New  Thought  Common  Senae,  Chicago,  1908;  H.  Wood, 
New  Old  Healing,  Boston,  1908. 

NEW  YEAR'S  CELEBRATION:  The  Christian 
Church  adopted  the  Julian  year  of  the  Romans. 
This  year  begins  with  Jan.  1,  which  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era  was  observed  in  Rome  as  a 
public  holiday.  The  festival  was  noisy,  attended 
with  games  and  sports,  which  degenerated  into 
coarse    and    indecent   behavior.    From    this   the 
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Cbrifltian  Chureh  held  aloof,  and  penitential  ser- 
mons were  appointed  for  the  day,  warning  against 
participation  in  the  heathen  feasts.  But  inasmuch  as 
Christian  participation  in  the  feasts  of  the  pagans  did 
not  cease,  the  Church  prescribed  a  three-days'  fast 
at  New  Year  (Second  Council  of  Tours,  567,  canon 
xviL),  and  in  the  decrees  of  later  synods,  the  festival  of 
Jan.  1  is  mentioned  among  prohibited  pagan  customs ; 
as  late  as  1270,  in  a  form  of  procedure  by  the  in- 
quiators  for  hearing  persons  who  were  suspected 
of  taking  part  in  idolatry  and  evil  arts,  it  was  pre- 
seribed  that  th^  be  also  examined  as  to  whether 
they  had  spent  Jan.  1  in  heathen  fashion  (cf.  J. 
Hansen,  Qudlen  und  Unterauchungen  zur  Geachichie 
de9  Hexenwahtu,  p.  43,  Bonn,  1901).  From  the 
fourth  centuiy,  when  the  festival  of  the  Nativity 
was  instituted  on  Dec.  25,  the  first  of  January  had 
eome  to  be  the  "octave  of  Christmas  "  when,  after 
Luke  iL  21,  the  circumcision  and  naming  of  Jesus 
were  odebrated  (see  below),  and  neither  in  the 
missals  nor  in  honiilies  is  there  any  reference  to  the 
beginning  of  a  new  year.  This  was  the  more  natu- 
ral because  in  the  C!hurch  the  year  opened  with 
diristmas  or  with  Mar.  1,  or  Mar.  25,  or  Easter. 
But  since  in  civil  life  the  year  still  began  with  Jan. 
1,  and  as  all  calendars  adhered  to  this  usage,  the 
C3iurch  could  not  continually  disregard  the  same. 
Tbe  matter  was  first  espoused  by  the  inferior  clergy, 
who,  deferring  to  the  uneducated,  contrived  the 
caricature  of  a  serious  festival,  in  the  so-called  feast 
of  fools  (see  Fooifl,  Feast  of).  Toward  the  close 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Dominicans  introduced  the 
custom  of  "  dispensing  New  Year  from  the  pulpit," 
that  is,  of  conveying  to  their  hearers  appropriate 
wishes  in  the  sermon  on  New-year's  day.  Luther 
preached  on  Jan.  1  of  the  circimicision  of  Jesus,  and 
rejected  a  celebration  of  the  beginning  of  a  new  year 
on  that  day  as  a  heathen  custom.  Nowadays  the 
first  of  January  is  celebrated  in  the  Evangelical 
churches  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  year.  Moreover, 
the  custom  was  occasionally  revived  of  "  dispensing 
New  Year  "  from  the  pulpit.  In  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church,  the  feast  of  the  naming  of  Jesus  has  been 
set,  since  1721,  for  the  second  Sunday  after  Epiph- 
any, while  Jan.  1  has  continued  to  be  the  festival 
of  the  ciieumcision.  Cabl  Bertheau. 

Tbe  festival  of  the  circumcision  of  Christ  Is  ob- 
served on  Jan.  1  in  the  Greek,  Roman  Catholic,  and 
Anglican  Churches,  and  was  placed  on  this  day,  the 
eighth  after  Christmas,  with  reference  to  Luke  ii.  21. 
It  is  a  double  of  the  second  class  and  a  feast  of  obliga- 
tion in  tbe  Roman  Catholic  C!hurch,  and  a  "  red-let- 
ter day  "  in  the  Anglican.  The  services  for  the  day 
have  no  relation   to  the  beginning  of   the  civU 


BnuoGRAPHT:  Gbnsult  the  literature  under  Fbasts  and 
FmrnvAus;  tdao  Bingham,  Originea^  XX.,  i.  3;  H.  Alt, 
Der  ehriMlicKe  CuUus,  vol.  ii..  Berlin,  1843;  C.  P.  Caspari, 
Eine  AuQutiin  fiiUehlich  beigdtote  homilia  de  aaenUgiis, 
pp.  10,  12-13,  33  sqq..  49.  Christiania,  1886;  E.  0.  Achelia, 
LekHnich  der  pnktuchen  TKeologie^  i.  278  sqq.,  Leipeio, 
1898;   DC  A,  u.  1387-1389. 

HEW  TORK  SABBATH  COMMITTEE:  An  or- 
oigaDixation  formed  in  1857  to  promote  the  observ- 
aDce  of  the  Lord's  Day,  and  especially  to  secure  the 
eofcHcement  of  the  laws  which  protect  the  quiet  and 


order  of  Sunday  and  the  right  of  all  classes  to  the 
weekly  rest.  It  grew  out  of  a  prevalent  feeling  of 
the  need  of  some  measures  to  check  the  growing 
public  desecration  of  Sunday,  and  the  alarming  in- 
crease of  drunkenness,  disorder,  and  violent  crimes 
on  that  day.  At  a  conference  of  prominent  citizens 
a  permanent  committee  of  twenty  was  formed,  to 
whom  the  conduct  of  the  reform  was  committed, 
with  power  to  fill  vacancies  in  their  own  number. 
The  committee  was  composed  of  leading  laymen, 
representing  the  different  denominations  and  the 
various  business  and  social  interests  of  the  city. 
Norman  White,  a  layman  who  had  taken  the  chief 
part  in  initiating  the  movement,  was  made  chair- 
man, and  to  his  eminent  zeal,  wisdom,  and  persever- 
ance the  success  of  the  committee  in  its  earlier 
years  was  very  largely  due;  an  efficient  secretaiy 
and  executive  officer  was  found  in  the  person  of 
R.  S.  Cook,  who  had  previously  been  a  secretaiy  of 
the  American  Tract  Society.  The  committee,  from 
the  beginning,  secured  the  hearty  support  of  the 
clergy,  both  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic.  It 
adopted,  and  has  always  adhered  to,  these  princi- 
ples in  its  work:  viz.,  clearly  to  discriminate  between 
the  Sabbath  as  a  religious  and  as  a  civil  institution, 
and  carefully  to  respect  the  proper  limitations  of 
civil  intervention  in  guarding  the  weekly  rest;  to 
keep  the  one  issue  distinct  from  other  measures  of 
reform;  to  avoid  impracticable  measures;  to  recog- 
nize the  controlling  power  of  public  sentiment,  and 
to  take  no  step  until  the  way  should  be  prepared 
for  it;  to  advance  one  step  at  a  time;  to  work 
through  the  constituted  authorities,  giving  as  little 
prominence  as  possible  to  its  own  agency;  and  to 
conduct  its  work  on  such  broad  and  just  grounds  as 
to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  widest  possible 
constituency. 

The  committee  undertook,  successively,  the  sup- 
pression of  the  noisy  ciying  of  newspapers  on  Sun- 
day, the  Sunday  selling  of  liquor,  Sunday  theatrical 
entertainments,  noisy  processions  and  parades  on 
Sunday,  unnecessary  Sunday  work  on  the  public 
streets,  and  other  encroachments  upon  the  rest 
and  quiet  of  the  day,  incident  to  a  laige  city. 

To  accomplish  these  reforms,  additional  legislsr 
tion  was  necessary  and  has  been  secured  from  time 
to  time;  notably  the  Sunday  theater  law,  the  Sun- 
day processions  law,  amendments  to  the  excise 
law,  the  reenactment  of  the  Sunday  statutes  in 
the  penal  code  of  1882,  and  the  like.  In  recent 
years  vigilant  efforts  have  been  required  to  meet 
the  assaults  upon  the  Sunday  laws  in  the  alleged 
interests  of  the  large  foreign-bom  population.  The 
committee  from  the  beginning  has  made  large  use 
of  the  public  press  and  especially  has  issued  a  series 
of  carefully  prepared  documents  discussing  the 
various  aspects  of  the  Sunday  question.  These 
documents  and  occasional  fly-leaves,  circulars,  etc., 
have  been  printed  in  large  numbers  and  widely 
distributed  in  English  and  other  languages.  Sev- 
eral of  them  have  been  reprinted  in  Europe.  Espe- 
cial pains  have  been  taken  to  enlist  the  wage-earning 
classes  in  the  maintenance  of  their  weekly  rest. 

The  success  of  the  committee  from  the  start  was 
so  signal  that  its  influence  was  felt  in  inspiring 
movements  in  the  same  direction  in  other  cities. 
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The  secretaiy  and  members  of  the  committee  have 
addressed  public  meetings  in  behalf  of  the  reform 
in  many  of  the  lai^r  cities  of  the  country.  It  acted 
effectively  in  behalf  of  the  Sabbath  during  the  Civil 
War,  and  it  was  at  its  instigation  that  President 
Lincoln  issued  his  famous  Sunday  order  to  the  army 
and  navy  in  1862.  It  aided  in  the  closing  on  Sunday 
of  the  national  industrial  expositions,  and  secured 
official  recognition  of  Sunday  by  the  representatives 
of  the  United  States  government  at  international 
expositions  in  Eim)pe. 

The  committee  has  accumulated  a  valuable  refer- 
ence library  open  to  the  use  of  any  who  may  wish 
to  write  or  speak  upon  the  Sunday  question,  and 
conducts  a  wide  correspondence,  at  home  and 
abroad.  It  has  also  been  the  organ  of  cooperation 
with  similar  movements  in  Europe  and  has  been  rep- 
resented by  its  secretary  at  the  important  inter- 
national congresses  on  Sunday  rest  which  have  been 
held  on  the  continent.  During  its  entire  histoiy 
it  has  had  the  service  of  a  general  secretary  as  its 
executive  officer,  who  has  devoted  his  entire  time 
to  its  work,  writing  and  editing  its  numerous  pub- 
lications, holding  public  conferences,  and  acting 
with  other  friends  of  the  cause  in  defeating  hostile 
legislation.  The  first  secretary  was  succeeded  by 
Philip  Schaff,  who  did  a  most  important  work  in 
securing  the  sympathy  and  cooperation  of  laige 
numbers  of  the  German  population.  On  his  resig- 
nation in  1869  W.  W.  Atterbiuy  was  called  to  the 
position  which  he  held  for  upward  of  thirty  years. 
Upon  his  resignation  because  of  advanced  years, 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  committee  and  its 
recording  secretary.  He  was  succeeded  by  William 
S.  Hubbell.    See  Sunday. 

NEW  ZEALAND:  A  British  colony  in  the 
South  Pacific  Ocean,  about  1,000  miles  southeast 
of  Australia.  It  consists  of  two  laige  islands. 
North  Island  with  an  area  of  44,468  square  miles, 
and  South  or  Middle  Island  with  58,525  square 
miles;  Stewart  Island  with  665  square  miles;  and 
smaller  groups  and  individual  idiands,  the  total 
area  being  about  104,751  square  miles.  The  colony 
has  been  developed  from  a  settlement  of  adventur- 
ers and  refugees  since  1805,  and  the  first  missionaries 
landed  in  1814.  In  1839  the  islands  were  declared 
to  be  a  part  of  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  and 
in  1840  Wellington,  the  capital,  was  founded  on 
North  Island.  Despite  the  favorable  character  of 
the  country,  the  increase  of  immigration  was  relar 
tively  slow,  the  principal  obstacle  being  the  wars 
with  the  brave  aborigines,  the  Maoris,  which  began 
in  1845  and  did  not  cease  until  1892.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  the  white  population  in  1891  was  626,700 
and  in  1906  888,578,  in  addition  to  47,731  Maoris 
and  2,570  Chinese  of  various  religions.  There  is 
no  established  church  in  New  Zealand.  Ecclesiasti- 
cal and  religious  conditions  assumed  a  mixed  char- 
acter in  the  course  of  time,  and  only  three  Protes- 
tant denominations  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
report  a  considerable  number  of  communicants. 
The  Anglican  Church  is  naturally  predominant, 
with  a  membership  of  over  368,000  in  1906.  The 
first  bishopric  was  Auckland,  founded  in  1841, 
New  Zealand  having  been  previously  under  the 


jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Australia  (see  Aus- 
tralia). In  1895  the  Bishop  of  Auckland  beeame 
primate  of  New  Zealand.  The  other  dioceses  of 
the  province  are  Christchurch  (1856),  Nelson  (1858), 
Waiapu  (1858),  Wellington  (1858),  Melanesia  (1861), 
and  Dunedin  (1866). 

In  consequence  of  a  large  immigration  from  Scot- 
land, the  Presbyterian  Chureh  gained  in  importance, 
so  that  it  numbers  over  203,000  adherents.  It  has 
shared  the  fortimes  of  the  Australian  Presbyterians 
with  regard  to  its  relations  with  its  foreign  fellow 
believers.  The  Methodists  number  89,000  and,  as 
in  the  Australian  conmionwealth,  their  Wesleyan 
Union  is  extremely  strong,  although  the  dencnnina- 
tion  is  divided  into  two  large  sects.  The  Congrega- 
tionalists  number  7,000,  and  the  LutJierans^  chiefly 
of  Crerman  extraction  and  mostly  scattered  in  the 
villages,  have  4,840  members,  while  the  Baptists, 
augmented  especially  by  immigration  from  Austra- 
lia, have  (in  1909)  4,435  communicants.  Of  the 
twelve  or  fifteen  sects  which  are  small  or  unimpor^ 
tant  elsewhere  in  the  British  Empire,  the  Plymouth 
Brethren  have  almost  7,500  adherents,  and  the 
Church  of  Christ,  or  Christian  Disciples,  6,110.  The 
Salvation  Army  reports  8,000  members,  and  the 
Mormons  270  disciples. 

To  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  belong  127,227 
inhabitants  of  the  islands.  The  province  of  Well- 
ington was  organized  in  1887,  the  city  having  been 
the  seat  of  a  bishop  since  1845.  Auckland  also 
formed  a  diocese  after  1848,  and  Christchurch  was 
made  a  diocese  simultaneously  witii  the  elevation 
of  Wellington  to  an  archbishopric;  in  1869 
the  diocese  of  Dimedin  was  separated  from  Wdl- 
ington. 

Among  the  non-Christians  were  (1906)  1,867 
Jews  and  2,430  Buddhists  and  Confucians.  Other 
forms  of  faith  are  represented  by  smaller  numbers 
of  adherents,  although  8,521  persons  declared  them- 
selves to  be  freethinkers,  undenominational,  and  the 
like,  while  24,325  refused  to  give  any  information 
regarding  their  religion.  The  Maoris  are  reckoned 
almost  without  exception  among  the  Christian 
population.  Wilhelm  Goetz. 

Bibuoorapett:  W.  Gisbon&e,  Colony  of  New  Zealand,  «te 
Hidory,  London,  1891;  Audralian  Handbook,  ib.  1902 
(includes  New  Zealand);  R.  Y.  Irvine  and  O.  T.  Q.  Alpen, 
Progreaa  of  New  Zealand  in  the  Century,  ib.  1902;  T.  F. 
Martin,  Tke  Poeition  .  .  .  of  tke  Anglican  Chureh  in  New 
Zealand,  ib.  1903;  R.  Honley,  New  Zealand,  ib.  1908;  J. 
Cowan.  The  Maorie  of  New  Zealand,  ib.  1910. 

NEW,  JOHN  FAIR:  Founder  of  the  Newtian 
Church;  b.  in  New  York  aty  Feb.  12,  1832.  He 
was  of  Quaker  stock  and  religiously  educated. 
When  eighteen  years  old  he  began  to  preach  what 
he  called  "  The  New  Life  Science/'  which  may 
be  sunamed  up  in  liie  statement "  that  sin,  sickness, 
and  death  are  not  a  necessity  of  our  lives  and  that 
if  we  live  a  piu^  holy  life  as  our  ensample  Jesus  did, 
we  shall  ascend  to  the  Father  as  he  did.''  He  has 
been  twice  around  the  world  in  the  interest  of  this 
faith.  Churches  have  been  organised  in  Philadel- 
phia (May  10,  1907)  and  Boston  (Jan.  22,  1909). 
Each  church  has  for  officers  a  president,  secretary, 
and  treasurer.  Dr.  New  is  the  head  bishop,  but  it 
is  announced  that  in  1910  there  will  be  an  election 
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of  BtaW  biahope.  In  1909  there  were  74  ministera 
ud  over  300,000  adherents.  Healing  is  one  of  the 
characterutic  features  of  the  church.  Id  1800  the 
Uune  of  the  movement  was  changed  from  "  The 
New  life  Society  "  to  "  The  Newology  Church."  in 
1907  to  "  IIm  Newlife  Chuteh."  It  ia  propagated 
by  leaders  who,  like  the  founder,  travel,  hold  meet- 
ings, mad  heal  the  eick  and  afflicted. 

BnuooKAPBT:    TKt  Nnrli/iiil  Itagiaini  and  Uw  books  of 
lata  Fair  New,  ol  New  York. 

HEWCOHB,  HAKVET;  Congregational  author 
and  eleTKj>man;  b.  at  Thetford,  Vt.,  Sept.  2,  1S03; 
d.  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  30,  1863.  From  1818 
to  182She  taught  Bchool  in  western  New  York;  from 
1826  to  1S31  he  was  editor  of  several  joumalB,  of 
wtuch  the  last  was  The  Christian  Herald,  Pittsburg. 
From  the  latter  year,  until  1840,  he  wrote  Sunday- 
achool  books,  and  from  1840  till  his  death  he  was 
Congregational  miniater  in  Uaasachuaetta,  New 
York,  and  Pennsylvania.  He  is  said  to  have  writ. 
ten  ITS  volumes,  moat  of  them  for  children.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  Mantles  and  Cu»tom»  of  the 
North  American  Indiam  (Pittsburg,  1835),  and  A 
Cydoptdia  o/Muaamu,  (New  York,  1854). 

HBWCOME,  WILLIAM :  Archbishop  of  Armagh  ; 
b.  at  Abingdon  (6  m.  b.  of  Oxford),  Berkshire,  Eng- 
land, Aug.  10,  1729;  d.  at  Dublin  Jan.  11.  1800. 
He  was  graduated  from  Oxford  University  (Hertford 
College.  M.A.,  1753;  D.D.,  1765);  took  holy  orders, 
■nd  was  appointed  bishop  of  Dromore,  Ireland, 
1766;  transferred  to  OsBory.  1775,  to  Waterford 
And  Lismore,  1779,  and  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Armagh,  1795.  He  waa  possessed  of  largo  wealth, 
which  he  used  in  the  dignified  improvement  of 
cathedra]  and  p^ace  at  Armagh.  His  leisure  was 
qient  in  Biblical  study,  the  results  of  which  appear 
in  his  Horrumy  of  the  Gotpeli  (in  Greek;  Dublin, 
1778,  baaed  upon  Le  Clerc,  new  eds,,  with  Eng. 
transl.  of  text.  London,  1S02  and  1827);  An  HU- 
loriaii  View  of  the  English  Bibticoi  Tranalaliotu; 
Ihe  Expediency  of  Revising,  by  Aulhorily,  our  present 
Trarulatian,  and  the  Means  of  Stealing  suth  a  Re- 
vision, [wiiK\  a  list  of  the  various  EdUions  of  the 
Bible  and  Parts  thereof,  in  English,  from  the  yair 
ISee  to  me  (Dublin,  1792).  He  published  revised 
translaUona,  with  notes,  of  the  twelve  Minor  Proph- 
ets (1785),  Eiekiel  (1788),  and  of  the  New  Tcata^ 
ment  (2  vda.,  printed  1796,  but  not  published 
until  1809;  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  Unitarian 
Version.  London,  1808);  also,  Obaerooivms  on  our 
Lard's  Condtui  as  a  Divine  Intdrudor  (2  parts,  Lon- 
don, 1782,  new  ed..  Oxford,  1863);  and  occasional 
B  and  charges. 

IT:    A.  Cbalmers.  Qtn^rai  Biagmphioil  Diction- 
i.  113-114,  Lomloii,  1815;   DNB.  xl.  322-323. 


HEWELL,  BABRIET:  American  missionary;  b. 
at  Haveriiill,  Mass.,  Oct.  10,  1793;  d.  on  the  Isle 
de  France  (Mauritius)  Nov.  30.  1812.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  Moaea  Alwood  and  was  married  to 
Samuel  Newell  (q.v.)  in  1812,  and  sailed  with  b't" 
for  Calcutta  the  same  year.  Not  being  allowed  to 
remain  at  Calcutta,  they  sailed  for  Mauritius.  A 
daughter  bom  on  the  journey  died,  and  was  buried 
tXf  sea.    Rapid  conaumption  soon  set  in,  and  car- 


ried the  mother  off  likewise.  Mrs.  Newell's  early 
death,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  aroused  wide  sym- 
pathy, and  did  more,  by  the  interest  it  stimulated. 
for  mictions  than,  perhaps,  a  long  life  would  have 
accomplished. 
Bihlioorapht:    Memoirt  were  publuhBd  by  her  husbsnd, 

S.  Newell,  New  York.  1831;    and  by  L.  Wood*.  Boston. 

1814. 

HEWELL,  SAUDEL:  American  missionary;  b. 
at  Durham,  Me.,  July  25,  1785;  d.  at  Bombay, 
India,  Mar.  30,  1821.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1807,  and  went  to  Andover  Seminary  in  1809.  Ha 
was  one  of  the  four  students  who  presented  the 
petition  which  contributed  so  much  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions.  In  1812  he  married  Harriet 
Atwood  of  Haverhill  (see  Nkwell,  Harriet);  on 
Feb.  6  was  ordained  at  Salem  with  Judaon,  Nott, 
Rice,  and  Gordon  Hall,  and  on  the  19th  sailed  with 
Judson  for  Calcutta.  Not  being  permitted  to  di»- 
embark,  he  went  to  the  lale  de  France  (Mauritius); 
and  in  Jan.,  1814,  he  joined  Hall  and  Nott  at  Bom- 
bay. He  died  of  the  cholera.  He  published  The 
Conversion  of  the  World,  or  the  Claims  of  Sit  Hun- 
dred Millions  (Andover,  1818).  which  aroused  much 
interest;  and  Life  and  Writinga  of  Mrs.  Harris 
jVeiwfi  (New  York.  1831). 

IfEWFOnflDLAKD:  An  island  of  North  Amer- 
ica; situated  to  the  southeast  of  Labrador,  between 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  cant  and  south  and  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  on  the  west;  forming  a  colony 
of  Great  Britain;  area,  40,200  square  miles;  pop- 
ulation, estimated  (1905)  at  225,533,  exclusive  of 
Labrador.  The  island  was  discovered  by  John 
Cabot  in  1497;  formally  taken  possession  of  by 
Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  in  1583;  settled,  however 
by  the  I'rench,  and  ceded  to  the  English  in  1713. 
The  population,  concentrated  in  the  southeastem 
part  and  mainly  engaged  in  the  fiaherica,  ia  ninety- 
seven  per  cent  native  born,  principally  of  English, 
Irish,  and  Scotch  descent.  In  1900  thirty-four  per 
cent  of  the  people  were  Roman  Catholics,  thirty- 
three  per  cent  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England, 
and  twenty-seven  per  cent  were  Methodists.  A  Ro- 
man Catholic  vicariate  established  in  1796,  with  seat 
at  St.  Johns,  seems  to  have  been  discontinued  in 
1869.  The  interests  of  the  Anglicans  are  eared  for 
by  a  missioDaiy  bishop  holding  mission  from  the 
metropolitan  see  of  Canterbury.  The  schools  are 
wholly  denominational;  the  school  funds  being 
proportioned  according  to  the  number  of  pupib  of 
each  denomination,  and  there  are  three  superin- 
tendents of  public  instruction,  one  for  each  of  the 
churches  named.  Education  is  not  compulsory. 
BlBLlooHAPHt:  J.  Halloo  imrt  M.  Han-ey,  Newjoundland, 
iU  Hi^t.  aid  PmmpecU.  LoniloD.  1883;  M,  F.  Howley, 
Eccletiai^ical  HiU.  of  f/etofmndland.  Boiton.  1S8S;  J. 
Lsoatry,  Hid.  of  lAe  CAurcA  in  Neic{o\nuUand,  LoadoD, 
1801:  C  n.  MD<:krid«e.  BUhopt  of  Uit  Cktath  of  Bivbtnd 
"      "    —    ■■  A  Hit.  eS 
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..  1900;    F.  E.  amith.  The  Slaty  of  Nat 


REWMAn,  ALBERT  HENST:  Baptist;  b. 
about  10  ra.  n.w.  of  Edgefield  Court  House,  S.  C, 
Aug.  25,  1S52.  He  was  educated  at  Mereer  Uni- 
versity,  Macon,  Ga.  (A.B.,  1871),  Rochester  Theo- 
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logical  Seminary  (from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1 875),  and  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Semi- 
nary (1875-76).  He  was  acting  professor  of  church 
history  (1877-80)  and  Pettingill  professor  of  church 
liistory  (1880-81)  at  Rochester  Theological  Semi- 
nary, and  professor  of  church  liistory  in  McMaster 
University,  Toronto  (1881-1901).  Since  1901  he 
has  been  professor  of  the  same  subject  in  the  theo- 
logical seminary  attached  to  Baylor  University, 
Waco,  Tex.,  which,  as  the  Southwestern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminaiy ,  became  independent  in  1908, 
and  removed  to  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  in  1910.  In  1906 
he  was  professor  of  church  histoiy  in  the  Divinity 
School  of  the  University  of  Chicago  for  the  sununer 
term.  In  theology  he  is  a  moderate  conservative. 
He  has  written  The  Baptist  Churches  in  the  United 
States  (New  York,  1894);  A  History  of  Anli-Pedo- 
baptism  from  the  Rise  of  Pedobaptism  to  A  .D,  1609 
(Philadelphia,  1897) ;  Manual  of  Church  History  (2 
vols.,  1900-03);  and  A  Century  of  Baptist  Achieve- 
ment (1901).  He  also  prepared  a  new  translation, 
with  annotations  and  an  introductory  essay  on 
Manicheanism,  of  the  anti-Manichean  treatises  of 
Augustine  for  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Nicene  and 
Post'Nicene  Fathers  (New  York,  1887),  translated 
A.  Immer's  Hermeneutik  des  Neuen  Testaments 
(Wittenberg,  1873)  under  the  title  Hermeneutics 
of  the  New  Testament  (Andover,  1877),  and 
edited  Memoir  of  Daniel  A,  McGregor  (Toronto, 
1891). 

NEWMAN,  FRANCIS  WILLIAM:  Layman, 
brother  of  Cardinal  Newman;  b.  in  London  June  27, 
1805;  d.  at  Weston-super-Mare  (8  m.  s.w.  of  Bristol), 
England,  Oct.  4,  1897.  He  attended  a  private 
school  at  Ealing;  studied  at  Worcester  College, 
Oxford  (B.A.,  1826);  was  fellow  of  Balliol,  1826-30, 
but  resigned  because  unable  conscientiously  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  which  was  then 
requisite  before  obtaining  the  master's  degree;  he 
lived  and  traveled  in  the  East,  1830-33;  became 
classical  tutor  at  Bristol  College,  1834;  and  pro- 
fessor of  Latin  in  Manchester  New  College  (now 
Manchester  College,  Oxford),  Manchester,  1840; 
and  was  professor  of  Latin  in  University  College, 
London,  1846-69.  Originally  he  was  a  man  of  relig- 
ious tendencies,  but  gradually  became  a  free-thinker. 
He  was  a  voluminous  writer  on  linguistic,  mathe- 
matical, historical,  social,  and  political,  as  well  as 
religious  subjects.  His  most  important  theological 
works  are  History  of  the  Hebrew  Monarchy  (London, 
1847) ;  Relation  of  Free  Knowledge  to  Moral  Senti- 
ment (1847);  The  Soul,  its  Sorrows  and  Aspirations 
(1849,  9th  ed.,  1882);  Phases  of  FaUh;  Passages 
from  my  own  Creed  (1850);  Catholic  Union:  Essays 
towards  a  Church  of  the  Fuiure  as  the  Organization  of 
Philanthropy  (1854);  Defective  Morality  of  the  New 
Testament  (Ramsgate,  1867);  Thoughts  on  a  Free 
and  Comprehensive  Christianity  (1868);  Thoughts  on 
the  Existence  of  Evil  (1872);  Theism,  Doctrinal  and 
Practical  (London,  1858),  reissued  as  Hebrew  The- 
ism: The  Common  Basis  of  Judaism,  Christianity, 
and  Mohammedism  (1874) ;  The  Two  Theisms  (1874) ; 
Life  After  Death  (1886);  and  Miscellanies,  of 
which  vol.  ii.  consists  of  Essays,  Tracts,  Moral  and 
Religious  (1887). 


Bibuograpbt:  Lttten  and  Corrtaipimdence  of  J.  H.  Nm0- 
man,  ed.  Anne  Mosley,  2  v<ds.,  London,  1891;  In  Memo- 
riam,  Emerittu  Profeuor  F.  W.  Newman,  fh.  1897;  I.  G. 
Sieveking,  Memoir  and  Letters  of  Francis  W.  Newman, 
ib.  1909;  DNB,  Supplement  iiL  221-223. 

NEWMAN,  JOHN  HENRY:  English  cardinal; 
b.  in  London  Feb.  21,  1801;  d.  in  Birmingham  Aug. 
11,  1890.  He  attended  Trinity  College,  Ozfoid, 
1816-20  (B.A.),  remaining  there  after  obtainiog  his 
degree  to  do  private  tutoring,  at  the  same  timye  pre- 
paring himself  to  enter  Oriel,  the  acknowledged 
center  of  Oxford  mtellectuaiifm,  and  was  elected 
fellow  Apr.  12,  1822.  He  was  ordained  deacon 
June  13,  1824,  and  soon  after  became  curate  of  St 
Clement's  Church,  Oxford,  preaching  his  first  ser- 
mon at  Warton,  June  23,  from  Ps.  cxxiv.  23 :  "  Man 
goeth  to  his  work  and  to  his  labour  until  the  even- 
ing " — nineteen  years  later  he  preached  his  last 
sermon  as  an  Anglican  clergjrman  from  the  same 
text.  In  March,  1825,  he  was  appointed  vice-prin- 
cipal of  Alban  Hall  by  Richard  Whately,  the  prin- 
cipal (afterwards  ardibishop  of  Dublin),  to  whose 
influence  Newman  declared  he  owed  more  than  to 
that  of  any  other  man  during  the  formative  period 
of  his  career.  He  became  vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  the 
university  church,  in  1828,  and  in  1831-32  he  was 
one  of  the  select  university  preachers,  marking  the 
close  of  his  public  activity  at  Oxford.  In  Dee., 
1832,  Newman  and  Richard  Hurreil  Froude  visited 
southern  Europe.  While  in  Rome  he  collaborated 
with  Froude  on  the  Lyra  ApostoUca,  In  June,  1833, 
while  traveling  in  an  orange-boat  from  Palermo  to 
Marseilles,  the  boat  was  becalmed  for  a  whole  week, 
during  which  time  he  wrote  his  most  famous  verses: 
**  Lead,  kindly  light."  On  his  arrival  home  in  July 
of  the  same  year  Keble  preached  his  assize  sermon 
at  St.  Mary's  on  national  apostasy,  which  Newman 
considered  the  start  of  the  Oxford  movement  (see 
Tragtarianism)  . 

According  to  Dean  Church  "  the  Oxford  move- 
ment was  the  direct  result  of  the  searchings  of  heart 
and  the  communings  from  1826-33  of  Keble,  Froude, 
and  Newman.  Keble  gave  the  inspiration,  Froude 
the  impetus,  and  Newman  did  the  work."  The  same 
author  calls  Newman's  Avians  of  the  Fourth  Century 
(1833)  "  a  book,  which  for  originality  and  subtlety 
of  thought  was  something  very  unlike  the  usual 
theological  writings  of  the  day."  With  this  publi- 
cation Newman's  fame  as  an  author  was  assured. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1835  Dr.  Pusey  joined 
the  Oxford  movement,  becoming  (in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  at  large)  its  official  head.  In  1836  Renn 
Dickson  Hampden  became  regius  professor  of  di- 
vinity at  Oxford  against  considerable  opposition, 
which  was  aroused  by  the  liberalism  of  his  Hampton 
lectiu^s.  Newman  took  a  leading  part  in  the  con- 
troversy by  his  ElucidaHons  of  Dr.  Hampden's  The- 
ological Statements  (Oxford,  1836),  opening  the  eyes 
of  many  to  the  meaning  of  the  movement  and  ma- 
king friends  day  by  day.  There  followed  a  series  of 
works  in  defense  of  Anglo-Catholicism,  the  fir^.t, 
Lectures  on  the  Prophetical  Office  of  the  Church, 
Viewed  relatively  to  Romanism  and  Popular  Protes- 
tantism (1837),  occupying  him  for  three  years.  In 
1838  he  published  Lectures  on  Justification  and  his 
tract  on  Antichrist.    These  publications  were  lai^gely 
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respoDflible  for  the  formation  of  a  school  of  opinion, 
which  eventually  can^  into  collision  with  the  nation 
and  the  nation's  church.  At  about  this  time  New- 
man became  editor  of  the  British  Critic^  which  was 
used  as  the  chief  organ  of  Tractarianism,  and  at 
this  time  his  influence  was  already  wide.  While  the 
view  of  the  Church  of  England  set  forth  in  his  Pro- 
phetieal  Office  of  the  Church  (1837)  is  the  recognized 
Anglican  view,  by  1839  he  himself  began  to  question 
its  correctness,  and  his  doubts  were  strengthened  by 
Cardinal  Wiseman's  article  on  the  "Anglican  Claim  " 
in  the  Dublin  Review  (1839). 

During  the  years  in  which  the  Tractarian  move- 
ment held  sway,  Newman  wrote  twenty-four  tracts. 
Trad  90  he  wrote  in  1841,  the  outcome  of  which 
waa  that  the  movement  came  under  the  ban,  and 
Newman's  position  was  no  longer  tenable.     In  July 
of  the  same  year  he  relinquished  the  editorship  of 
the    British  Critic  to  his  brother-in-law,  Thomas 
Moxley.    The  next  year  he  withdrew  from  Oxford 
and  went  to  littlemore,  passing  three  years  in  se- 
clusion;  publishing  in  February,  1843,  in  the  C<m- 
aervative  Journal  a  retraction  of  his  strictures  upon 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  in  September  of  the  same 
3rear  resigning  the  living   of  St.  Mary's.     During 
the  writing  of  his  Essay  on  the  Development  of  Chris- 
Han   Doctrine   (1845),   his  doubts   respecting   the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  gradually  vanished,  and 
he  was  received  into  that  church  on  Oct.  9,  1845. 
Tliia  event  was  of  far-reaching  importance  to  the 
Church  of  England,  and  brought  about  the  end  of 
the  Oxford  movement.     Newman  left  Oxford  on 
Feb.  23,  1846,  to  go  to  Oscott,  and  in  October  of  the 
same  year  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  ordained 
priest,  and  received  the  doctorate.     At  the  close 
of  the  foUowing  year  he  returned  to  England,  com- 
missioned by  Pius  IX.  to  introduce  the  Oratoiy 
(see  Neri,  Phiup,  Saint)  into  his  mother  country, 
which  he  established  at  Alcester  Street,  Birmingham; 
and  later  at  Edgebaston.    His  Discourses  to  Mixed 
Congregations  (1849)  b  a  volume  which  reveals  him 
at  this  time  at  the  zenith  of  his  attainments  as  a 
preacher.     In  this  same  year  he  assisted  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesta  of  Bilston  during  an  epidemic  of 
ch(dera,  himself  taking  the  most  dangerous  posts. 
In  1851  he  established  the  London  Oratoiy,  while  in 
1850  he  had  published  his  Lectures  on  Certain  Diffir 
cuUies  fdt  by  Anglicans  in  Submitting  to  the  Catholic 
Church.    In   October,  1850,  the  Roman  hierarchy 
of  England  (also  called  the  Papal  Aggression)  was 
restored,  producing  a  violent  anti-Catholic  agitation. 
Newman's  next  work  was  his  Lectures  on  the  Present 
Position  of  Catholics  in  England  (1851).     In  one  of 
Uiese  he  so  forcibly  and  in  such  plain  language  as- 
sailed the  depraved  nature  of  an  apostate  monk 
named  Achilli,  used  in  the  anti-Roman  agitation, 
that  chaiges  for  libel  were  preferred  against  him. 
He  pleaded  **  not  guilty,"  and  his  charges  were  in 
the  main  proved  by  witnesses  brought  for  the  pur- 
pose from  Italy,  but  the  jury,  under  the  influence 
of  the  charge  by  the  magistrate,  brought  in  a  verdict 
against  Newman,  and  he  was  fined  £100  by  Judge 
Coleridge  on  Jan.  23,  1853.     In  1854   he  went  to 
Dublin,  as  rector  of  the  Catholic  University.    The 
only  apparent  literary  result  of  this  experience  was 
bis  Idea  of  a  University  (1873).     In  1858  he  re- 


turned to  Birmingham,  where  he  proposed,  but 
failed  to  carry  through,  the  establishment  of  a 
branch  house  of  the  Oratory  at  Oxford.  In  1859 
he  established  at  Edgebaston  the  school  for  the  sons 
of  well-to-do  Roman  Catholics.  In  reply  to  an 
adverse  criticism  (in  fact  a  perverted  statement) 
made  by  Charles  Kingsley  in  1864  Newman  issued 
his  Apologia  pro  Vita  Sruij  a  work  which  has  been 
regarded  a  triumphant  vindication  of  his  integrity 
and  honesty  of  purpose  throughout  his  life.  In 
1874  he  answered  an  article  written  by  Gladstone 
for  the  Contemporary  Review  and  also  Gladstone's 
Vatican  DecreeSf  by  his  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
in  which  he  criticized  severely  the  extreme  state- 
ments of  some  Roman  Catholics  in  relation  to  the 
matter  at  issue.  In  1877  Newman  was  elected 
honorary  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  in 
February,  1878,  visited  Oxford  for  the  first  time  in 
thirty-two  years.  Soon  after  Leo  XIII.  became  pope, 
several  leading  English  Roman  Catholic  laymen 
represented  to  him  the  great  work  which  Newman 
had  accomplished  in  England,  as  a  result  of  which 
Newman  was  called  to  the  sacred  college.  This 
honor  was  appreciated  the  more  in  that  it  was  unex- 
pected and  in  that  he  was  exempt  from  residence 
at  the  pontifical  court.  On  May  12,  1879,  he  was 
formally  created  cardinal,  with  the  title  of  St. 
George  in  Velabro.  He  paid  one  more  visit  to 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  preached  in  St.  Aloy- 
sius'  Church.  Thenceforth  he  made  his  residence 
at  Edgebaston. 

A  full  list  of  his  books,  tracts,  and  other  writings 
is  given  in  DNB,  xl.  349-350.  An  edition  of  his 
works  is  in  36  vols.,  London,  1868--81. 

Biblioorapht:  Ab  sources  use:  His  own  Apologia  pro 
vUa  nuXt  ut  sup.;  and  LeUera  and  Correspondence  of  J, 
H.  Neunaan^  ed.  Anne  Mozley,  2  vols.,  London,  1891. 
Very  useful  is  the  literature  on  Tractarianism,  particu- 
larly R.  W.  Church's  Oxford  Movement^  London,  1891. 
Biographies  have  been  written  by:  R.  H.  Hutton,  Lon- 
don. 1894;  H.  J.  Jennings,  ib..  1882;  W.  Lockhart. 
ib..  1891;  W.  J.  H.  MeyneU.  New  York.  1891;  E.  A. 
Abbott,  The  Anglican  Career  of  Cardinal  Newman^  2  vols., 
London,  1892  (consult  also  his  Philomj/thus,  ib.  1891); 
W.  Sanday.  Englaruta  Debt  to  Newman,  London,  1892; 
A.  B.  Donaldson,  in  Five  Great  Oxford  Leaders,  New  York, 
1900;  A.  R.  Waller  and  G.  H.  S.  Barrow,  Boston,  1902; 
A.  Whyte,  New  York,  1902;  W.  Barry,  New  York,  1904; 
E.  Cachod,  Newman.  Eeaai  de  biograpkie  paychologique, 
Paris,  1905;  J.  A.  Hutton,  PUgrima  in  the  Region  of  Faith, 
Cincinnati,  1906;  W.  J.  Williams,  Newman,  Pascal, 
Loity  and  the  Catholic  Church,  London,  1906;  W.  P.  Ward, 
Ten  Pereonaal  Studies,  New  York.  1908;  A.  CecU,  Six 
Oxford  Thirikers,  London,  1909.  Consult  also,  H.  P. 
Laddon,  Life  of  E.  B.  Pusey,  3  vols.,  London,  1895;  the 
Trial  of  G.  G.  Achilli  vs.  J.  H.  Newman,  London,  1852; 
C.  Sarolea,  Cardinal  Newman  and  His  Influence  on  Re- 
liffious  Life  and  Thought,  New  York,  1908. 

NEWMAN,  JOHN  PHILIP:  Methodist  Episco- 
pal bishop;  b.  in  New  York  Sept.  1,  1826;  d.  at 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  July  5,  1899.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Cazenovia  Seminary,  1848;  studied  the- 
ology, and  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  1849;  he  filled  appointments  in 
the  Oneida,  Troy,  and  New  York  conferences, 
1848-64,  with  an  interval  of  a  year's  travel  (1860-61) 
in  the  orient;  he  organized  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  in  New  Orleans,  1864;  while  there  he  estab- 
lished three  annual  conferences,  two  colleges,  and 
a  religious  paper;  he  organized  and  became  pastor 
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of  the  Metropolitan  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
Washington,  1869;  he  was  chaplain  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  1869-74;  inspector  of  United  States 
consulates  in  Asia  1874-76;  again  pastor  of  the 
Metropolitan  Church,  Washington,  1876-79;  of  the 
Central  Church,  New  York,  1879-^2;  of  the  Madi- 
son Avenue  Church,  New  York,  1882-84;  and  a 
third  time  pastor  of  the  Metropolitan  Church, 
Washington,  1885-88;  and  in  1888  was  elected 
bishop.  He  won  high  repute  as  a  pulpit  orator 
and  lecturer.  He  was  three  times  elected  to  the 
general  conference  of  his  denomination;  and  in  1881 
went  to  England  as  delegate  to  the  Methodist  ecu- 
menical council.  He  wrote:  From  Dan  to  Beer- 
BhehOf  or  the  Land  of  Promiae  as  it  now  Appears 
(New  York,  1864);  The  Thrones  and  Palaces  of 
Babylon  and  Nineveh,  from  the  Persian  Qvif  to  the 
Mediterranean  .  .  .  (1876);  Christianity  Triumr 
phant;  its  Defensive  and  Aggressive  Victories  (1883); 
Supremacy  of  Law  (1890);  and  Conversations  vnth 
Christ  (1900).  He  was  also  editor  of  the  New  Or- 
leans Christian  Advocate,  1866-69. 

NEWSOM,  GEORGE  ERUBST:  Church  of  Eng- 
land; b.  at  Blundellsands  (5  m.  n.  of  Liverpool), 
Lancashire,  May  24,  1871.  He  was  educated  at 
Merton  College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1894),  and  was  or- 
dered deacon  in  1895  and  ordained  priest  in  1896. 
After  being  curate  of  Cannock  from  1895  to  1897, 
he  was  vice-priilcipal  of  King's  College,  London, 
from  1897  to  1903.  Since  1903  he  has  been  pro- 
fc>Ksor  of  pastoral  theology  in  the  same  institution. 
He  has  also  been  warden  of  King's  College  Hostel 
and  reader  in  the  Temple  Church  since  1902,  and 
examining  chaplain  to  Uie  bishop  of  Lichfield  since 
1905. 

NEWTIAII  CHURCH.    See  New,   John   Faib. 

NEWTON,  BENJAMIN  WttLS:  Plymouth 
Brother;  b.  at  Plymouth  1805;  d.  at  Tunbridge 
Wells  1898.  He  was  educated  at  the  Plymouth 
Granmiar  School,  and  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford 
(B.A.,  1828),  where  he  read  privately  with  Francis 
William  Newman  (q.v.),  through  whom  he  became 
acquainted  with  John  Nelson  Darby  (q.v.),  whom 
he  induced  to  visit  Plymouth.  In  the  "  Assembly  " 
of  the  Plymouth  Brethren  (q.v.),  he  labored  for 
seventeen  years  as  a  teacher,  and  contributed  to 
The  Christian  Witness  many  papers  of  value.  Until 
1845  Newton  held  sway  in  the  Plymouth 
'^  gathering,''  as  it  was  called,  but  early  displayed 
divergence  from  Darby's  teaching  on  ministry, 
justification,  the  "  secret  rapture  of  the  saints,"  etc. 
Their  different  attitude  on  ministry  and  church  gov- 
ernment led  to  a  rupture  between  them  in  1845,  when 
Darby  started  another  "  meeting "  in  Pljrmouth. 
Newton  continued  in  the  original  company  until 
1847.  But  in  the  mean  time  notes  of  a  lecture  by 
Newton  on  Christ's  status  as  an  Israelite,  which  he 
seemed  to  treat  in  such  a  way  as  to  impair  the 
Lord's  personal  sinless  relations  to  God,  coming  into 
Darby's  hands,  were  used  by  his  old  associate  effect- 
ively against  him,  so  that  his  remaining  supporters 
were  gradually  detached  from  him  as  heterodox, 
with  the  exception  of  S.  P.  Tregelles,  who  was  re- 
lated to  him  by  marriage.    Newton  left  Pljrmouth 


finally  at  the  end  of  1847  for  residence  in  London 
and  elsewhere.  Thenceforth  he  ministered  and 
worked  in  isolation,  remaining  a  layman  to  the  end 
of  his  life. 

Of  his  worics,  which  are  numerous  and  weD 
written,  the  chief  are: 

TKou4fhU  on  the  Apoadyjm  (London,  1844.  last  «1.  1904); 
Remarkt  on  the  Sufferinge  if  the  Lord  Jeeue  (1847,  in  explanft- 
tioQ  of  his  views  criticiaed  by  Darby);  AneUM  Tn4ka  A»- 
epedino  the  Deity  and  True  Humanity  if  the  Lord  Jeeua  (1857, 
new  ed.,  1893);  Aide  to  Prophetie  Enquiry  (1848;  1881); 
Proepede  of  the  Ten  Kinodoma  of  the  Roman  Bmjrire  (1849; 
new  ed..  1873);  Prophetie  Syatem  of  EUioU  and  Cumtmne 
Conaidered  (1860);  Doctrinea  ef  Popery  Coneidered  (1851; 
new  ed..  1883);  Occaeionai  Papera  on  Scriphtrai  Sv^eeta 
(1851.  1856);  ThoughU  on  Levitieua  (1852);  Burope  and  the 
Baal  (1855;  new  ed..  1878);  Firat  and  Second  Chaptera  t/tha 
BpiaOe  to  the  Romana  Conaidered  (1868;  new  ed..  1897);  The 
AnHchrxat  Future  (1869;  new  ed..  1900);  Oo^pet  TrvOia 
(1861);  Remarka  on  Moaaie  Coamogony  (1864);  Judgment 
of  the  Court  of  Arehea  in  Caae  of  Rowtand  WiOiamu  (1866); 
Prophecy  of  the  Lord  Jeaua  aa  Contained  in  MaU.  xxiv.,  xx9. 
(1879);  Old  Teatament  Sainta  not  Bxduded  from,  the  Chunk 
in  GHory  (1887);  Babylon,  iU  future  Hietory  and  Doom  (1890). 

E.  E.  Whitfield. 

Bibuoorapht:    W.  B.  Neatby.  Hietory  of  the  PlytnoM 
Brethren,  London.  1902. 

NEWTON,  JOHN:     Church  of  England;  joint 
author  with  Cowper  of  the  Olney  Hymns;   b.  in 
London  July  24,  1725;    d.  there    Dec.  21,  1807. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  shipmaster  in  the  Mediterranean 
service,  with  whom  he  saUed  until  1742.     In  1743 
he  was  impressed  into  the  English  naval  service,  was 
made  midshipman,  deserted,  was  recaptured  and 
reduced  to  the  ranks,  exchanged  to  a  ship  in  the 
African  station,  became  servant  to  a  slave-trader, 
and  was  rescued  in  1748,  being  converted  on  the 
way  home  in  a  storm  at  sea.    He  continued  to  fol- 
low the  sea  till  1754,  meanwhile  studying  Latin  and 
the  Bible.    He  was  surveyor  of  tides  at  Liverpool, 
1755-60,  where  he  heard  Whit^dd  and  Wesley, 
and  studied  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Syriac.    In  1763 
he  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  Lord  Dartmouth  by 
Thomas  Haweis,  through  whose  influence  he  was 
made  deacon  and  priest,  1764,  and  given  the  curacy 
of  Olney.    In  1767  Cowper  settled  there,  and  the 
result  of  their  very  close  intimacy  was  the  Olney 
Hymns  (London,  1779  and  often),  which  greatly 
influenced  English  hymnology .    In  1 780  he  accepted 
the  offer  of  the  ben^ce  of  St.  liary  Wo<^oth  with 
St.  Mary  Woolchurch,  London,  where  he  officiated 
till  his  death.     Hardly  less  famous  than  the  Hymns 
was  his  AtUhentic  Narrative  of  Some  .  .  .  Particur 
lars  in  the  Life  of  John  Newton  (London,  1764,  9th. 
ed.,  1799;  an  account  of  his  early  life).    He  wrote 
also,    Sermons    Preached     in  .  .  .  Olney    (1767); 
Omicron:    Twenty-six  Letters  on  Religious  Subjects 
(1774;   subsequent  editions,  in  which  the  number 
of  the  letters  became  forty-one);   Cardiphonia;  or, 
the  Utterance  of  the  Heart  in  the  Course  of  a  real 
Correspondence  (2  vols.,  1781);    Letters  to  a  Wife 
(2  vols.,  1793),  and  other  works.    A  coUected  edition 
of  his  works  was  issued  by  his  executors  (6  vols., 
London,  1808;  new  ed.,  12  vols.,  1821).    He  was  a 
strong  support  of  the  Evangelicals  in  the  Church  of 
England,  and  was  a  friend  of  the  dissenting  clergy 
as  well  as  of  the  ministry  of  his  own  church.    One 
of  the  questions  much  debated  is  whether  the  influ- 
ence of  the  sternly  Calvinistic  Newton  on  Cowper 
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wu  good.  It  ia  possible  that  this  Calvinistic 
trend  gave  Conper's  works  a  gloomy  coat;  on  tbe 
other  h&nd,  it  may  have  been  the  tonic  which  he 
nqidied. 

BMuooKAPnT:  Id  so  editioQ  o(  Newton's  WoTit,  Edin- 
bmali,  1827.  u  ■  life  by  IL  Cedl;  Thw  AuthrrUic  Nami- 
lirt^  Bt  *up„  ii  of  oouiw  b  Gnt-huii]  ■ource.  whiJo  dm 

kkl.  Consult  LtOtn  and  Cimvvalional  Rcmarki.  rd. 
J.  Cuapbell,  London,  IHOS;  O.VS,  il.  3fi6-3S8:  S.  W. 
Dnffidd,  fnffut  ffvMfu.  pp.  24S~2S3,  New  York,  ISSe; 
Jutnn,  Simiuliw.  pp.  803-SOi:  and  the  literature  under 
CowTMB.  WiujAU.  p«rtimilaiiy  the  editions  by  Wright 
of  the  CtrrrttpondtfKt. 

DEWTOIf,  RICHARD;  Protestant  EpiacopaUun ; 
b.  in  Liverpool,  Englood,  July  25,  1813;  d.  in 
Philadelphiu  Hay  25,  1S87.  He  accompanied  his 
psrenta  to  America  in  1823,  and  received  hiii  early 
tnining  in  Philadelphia  and  in  Wilroington,  Del.; 
he  graduated  from  the  Univeraity  of  Pennsylvania, 
Fbibddphia,  1836,  and  from  the  General  Theologi- 
cal Semmaiy,  New  York,  1839;  was  ordained,  and 
becajne  rector  of  tbe  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
West  Chester,  Pa.,  1839;  was  rector  of  St,  Paul's 
Church,  Philadelphia,  1840-62;  of  the  Church  of  the 
Epiphany,  Philadelphia,  1862-81;  and  from  1SS2  of 
the  Church  of  the  Covenant  in  the  same  city.  He 
was  ffim  ark  ably  successful  in  his  sertaona  for  chil- 
dren and  young  people,  which  have  been  most 
widely  traoslatfid. 

He  ma  the  Mltbor  of:  The  Wonder  Cote  (S  vol*..  BQile 
WarndBt:  Natvt^i  WotuUrt;  Lwn  from  tkt  Trte  of  Lift; 
RHU  JVsm  Ihr  Fmrnlain  af  Lift:  JewM  Tabetnade:  and 
Odmli  and  Wondrrftd  Tiino,.  Now  Yorli,  1856-7*):  The 
Jrw*t  Com  (8  volii.,  Be^  ThiivK  Kine'i  Hieh<my;  Saft 
CamjMf:  Biblr  Blaiinei:  Oreo!  Pilot:  Biblt  Jniielt:  ISSO- 
1808):  mutrottd  Rambta  in  BihU  LatuU  (PhiJudelpbia, 
I87S):  Ray,  from  Uf  S<m  of  Riffhlea^imut  (New  York. 
lB7fl):  Lift  of  Jamm  Chri^;  for  tht  Youne  On  *0  parM, 
FfaUuidpbia.  1877):  The  King  in  hit  Bea\dv  (New  York, 
I87S>:  PMila  from  Ihr  Brook:  Sermom  to  Chiidren  (1879): 
PtarU  from  thr  fntf:  Slorirt  and  Inddmim  from  Bibli  Hit- 
tan  (Philulelpbls,  1831):  CwnuiiU  Uamtt  and  Pricitrga 
Oifw  Yotk,  1S82>;  BibU  Promim:  Srrmone  (o  CMd'tn 
(IBM):  fiible  pDrlratf  <^iUev  (PhiUdelphia.  1885):  Hrrort 
mf  au  Rrfi/nnotiotL  (1886):  Bibli  Womirwt--  Sertnom  lo 
CUUrm  (New  York.  1886):  Bible  Animali  and  Ihi  Im- 
mmt  Taught  bv  Ihem  (1883):  Heath  in  lAe  Wildemett:  Ser- 
■HHU  lo  Ju  People:  lo  tiAuA  u  oddaJ  Ue  Story  of  hie  Lift 
■Ad  IftiiMtrv  bv  W.  W.  N.  (IBSS):  Beroti  of  ae  Early 
CtwiA  CPhlUdriphiii,  1888):  Fi-re  Minvft  Talkifor  Yourv 
PeopU:   or.  the  Wau  lo  Sutcat  (1891). 

HEWTOH,  RICHARD  HEBER:  Protestant  Epis- 
copalian, son  of  the  preceding;  b.  at  Philadelphia 
Oct.  31,  1840.  He  entered  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1857  but  left  at  the  close  of  his  sopho- 
more year;  then  entered  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Divinity  School,  Philadelphia,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1863.  He  was  ordered  deacon  in  1862 
mod  wsa  aasiBtant  at  St.  Paul's,  Philadelphia  (1862- 
1863)  and  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany,  Philadel- 
phia (1863-64),  and  in  charge  of  Trinity  Church, 
Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y.  (1864-66),  until  his  ordina- 
tion to  the  priesthood  in  1866.  He  was  then  rector 
of  St.  Paul's,  Philadelphia  (1866-69).  and  of  All 
Souls',  New  York  City  (1869-1002).  He  belongs 
to  the  Broad-chureh  party.  His  larger  works  arc: 
The  Children's  Ckurch  (New  York,  1870);  The 
Morals  of  Tanle  (1873);  Sludies  of  Jemts  (1880); 
Womanhood  (1880);  Sight  arul  Wrmig  Uses  of  the 
Bible  (1883);   The  Book  of  the  Beginnings  (1884); 


PhUistiniam  (imS):  Social  StiuHeg  (1886);  Church 
and  Creed  (1891);  ChHitian  Science  (1898);  and 
Parsifal  (1904). 

HEWTOH,  WILLIAM  WILBERFOHCE:  Prot- 
estant Episcopalian,  brother  of  the  preceding;  b. 
at  Philadelphia,  Nov.  4,  1843.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  (B.A.,  1865) 
and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Divinity  School,  Phil- 
adelphia (1868).  He  was  assistant  at  tbe  Churoh 
of  the  Epiphany,  Philadelphia  (1868-70),  rector  of 
St.  Paul's,  Brookline,  Maua.  (1870-75),  Trinity, 
Newark,  N.  J.  (1875-77),  St.  Paul's,  Boston,  Mass. 
(1877-ai),  and  St.  Stephen's,  Pittsfleld,  Mass. 
(1881-1900),  chaplain  of  the  English  Church  at 
Dinan,  Brittany  (1903-04),and  rector  of  the  Chureb 
of  the  Ascension,  Wakefield,  R.  I.  (1905-06).  He 
was  editor  of  The  American  Church  Bvndai/  SiAool 
Magazine  (1S85-I906).  In  theology  he  is  a  Broad 
Churchman.  Among  his  pubUcationa  special  men- 
tion may  be  made  of  his  Gate  of  the  Temple:  or. 
Prayers  for  Children  (New  York,  1875) ;  sin  volumes 
of  sermons  for  children  (1877-90) ;  Essays  of  To-day 
(Boston,  1879);  The  Voice  of  St.  John  (poems; 
New  York,  1880);  Pries!  and  Man:  or,  Abelard  and 
Htloisa  (novel;  Boston,  1883);  Summer  Sermons 
from  a  Berkshire  Puipii  (Pittsfield,  Mass.,  1835) ;  The 
Life  of  Dr.  AfuAfonterj  (New  York,  1890):  A  Bun 
through  Bwisia  (Hartford,  1894);  and  Philip  Mac 
Gregor  {novel;   1895). 

MIBHAZ:  The  name  of  one  of  the  two  deities 
or  idols  mentioned  in  II  Kings  xvii.  31  as  set  up  by 
the  Avvites  (A.  V,  Avil«a),  one  of  the  foreign  peo. 
pies  settled  by  Sargon  in  the  territory  of  the  northern 
kingdom  after  the  deportation  of  the  Israelites. 
The  reading  is  questionable,  both  the  Hebrew  and 
the  Greek  giving  variants.  Some  Hebrew  manu- 
scripts read  Nibhan  (cf.  the  same  reading  in  Snn- 
hedrin  63b),  while  those  which  have  the  ordinary 
rending  point  the  word  differently.  Greek  texts  indi- 
cate a  goddess,  and  have  the  forms  Eblaxer,  EUai- 
ezer,  Abaater.  No  deity  corresponding  loany  of  these 
forms  is  known  even  in  the  cuneiform  records,  the 
nearest  suggestion  that  comes  is  from  the  Mandean, 
in  which  there  is  mention  of  a  demon  Neboz.  The 
passage  in  SatOicdrin  (ut  sup.)  connects  the  word 
with  nhh,  "  to  bark,"  and  supposes  the  idol  to  have 
hod  tbe  form  of  a  dog.  But  nothing  is  known  of  a 
dog-shaped  idol  in  the  region  except  the  dog-beaded 
Anubis  of  Egypt,  and  that  seems  out  of  the  question 
here.  The  reading  Nibhan  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  a  mistake  in  reading  the  last  letter  of  the  origi- 
nal text.  Nor  ia  any  Ught  shed  on  the  subject  by 
considering  the  people  who  set  up  the  idol.  Pos- 
sibly the  implied  'Amah  of  U  Kings  xvii.  31  is  the 
sameasthe'/iiPoAof  II  K:ng3xviii.34,xix.l3;  Isa. 
xxxvu.  13.  But  even  then  nothing  is  known  of 
such  a  place  as  a  Syrian  or  Babylonian  region  or 
city,  and  consequently  there  is  no  knowledge  of 
its  deities.  Geo.  W.  Giluore. 

BiBLioaHAFHT:  J.  Selden,  Z}!- di>  Sffn't.  London.  1BI7,  Eag. 
IrHURl,.  Thr  Fabuloue  Godn  Deitounced  in  the  Biblr.  PhiLs- 
deJphia.  I8SI;  C.  Iken.  Dinerlatio  de  Nibehoi  idHo 
Ai-vaorum.  Bremen,  1728;  F.  Mooter,  Die  Btligion  der 
Babuloniir.  pp.  lOS-110.  Copenhanen.   1827:    P.  Srholn, 

399  iqq-,  rUgenabiiTK,  1877:  Hchrader,  fC^T.  p.  *S4; 'fifl, 
iii.  3105-3408:  and  the  oonmenturiee  on  the  paaaage. 
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NIC^A    (NICE),   COUNCILS  OF. 

I.  The  Firat  Council,  325  a.d. 

Character,  Membership,  and  Problems  ($1). 
The  Procedure  (S  2). 
The  Symbol  (J  3). 
Other  Problems  (14). 
II.  The  Second  Council,  787  a.d. 

I.  The  First  Council,  335  A.D.:  The  first  Coun- 
cil of  Nice  is  conspicuous  as  the  starting  point  for 
the  great  doctrinal  controversies  of  the  Church  in 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  Here  a  union  be- 
tween the  ecclesiastical  potency  of  the  councils  and 
the  State  was  effected,  vesting  the  deliberations  of 
this  body  with  imperial  power.  Earlier  synods  had 
been  contented  with  protection  against 
z.  Charac-  heretical  doctrines;  but  the  Council 
ter,  Mem-  of  Nice  is  characterized  by  the  further 
bership,  and  step  from  a  defensive  position  to  posi- 
Problems.  tive  decisions  and  minutely  elaborated 
articles  of  faith.  In  the  Arian  con- . 
troversy  lay  a  great  obstacle  to  the  realization  of 
Constan tine's  idea  of  a  universal  empire  which  was 
to  be  attained  by  aid  of  uniformity  of  divine  worship. 
Accordingly  for  the  summer  of  325  the  bishops  of 
all  provinces  were  summoned  to  the  first  ecumenical 
council  at  Nice  in  Bithynia,  a  place  easily  accessible 
to  the  majority  of  the  bishops,  especially  those  of 
Asia,  Syria,  Palestine,  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Thrace. 
The  number  of  members  can  not  be  accurately 
stated;  Athanasius  counted  318,  Eusebius  only  250. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  the  oriental  bishops  formed  the 
preponderating  number;  the  first  rank  being  held 
by  the  three  archbishops  Alexander  of  Alexandria, 
Eustathius  of  Antioch,  and  Macarius  of  Jerusalem, 
and  by  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  and  Eusebius  of  Csesa- 
rea.  A  special  prominence  attached  to  this  council 
also  because  the  persecutions  had  just  ended,  and 
it  was  to  be  assumed  that  nearly  all  of  the  assembled 
fathers  had  stood  forth  as  witnesses  of  the  faith. 
The  Occident  sent  not  more  than  five  representa- 
tives in  equal  distribution  from  the  provinces, 
Marcus  of  Calabria  from  Italy,  Cecilian  of  Carthage 
from  Africa,  Hosius  of  Cordova  from  Spain,  Nicasius 
of  Dijon  from  Gaul,  and  Domnus  of  Stridon  from 
the  province  of  the  Danube.  These  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries  of  course  did  not  travel  alone,  but  each 
one  with  his  suite,  so  that  Eusebius  speaks  of  an 
almost  innumerable  host  of  accompanying  priests, 
deacons,  and  acolytes.  Among  the  assistants  it 
was  Athanasius,  a  young  deacon  and  companion  of 
Bishop  Alexander  of  Alexandria,  who  distinguished 
himself  as  the  '*  most  vigorous  fighter  against  the 
Arians/'  and  similarly  Alexander  of  Constantinople, 
a  presbyter,  as  representative  of  his  aged  bishop. 
The  points  to  be  discussed  at  the  synod  were:  (1) 
The  Arian  question,  (2)  the  celebration  of  Easter, 
(3)  the  Meletian  schism,  (4)  the  baptism  of  heretics, 
and  (5)  the  status  of  the  lapsed  in  the  persecution 
under  Licinius. 

The  council  was  formally  opened  May  20,  in  the 
central  structure  of  the  imperial  palace,  busying 
itself  chiefly  with  preparatory  discussions  on  the 
Arian  question,  in  which  Arius,  with  some  adherents, 
especially  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  Theognis  of  Nice, 
and  Maris  of  Chalcedon,  seems  to  have  been  the 
leading   spirit;    regular  sessions,   however,   began 


only  on  the  arrival  of  the  emperor.    After  pro- 
scribing the  course  of  the  negotiations  he  entrusted 
the  mode  of  procedure  to  a  committee 

2.  The      appointed  by  himself,  consisting  in  all 
Procedure,  probability  of    the    most   prominent 

participants  of  that  body.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly chiefly  owing  to  this  step  on  the  part  of 
Constantine  that  the  council,  after  being  in  session 
for  an  entire  month,  promulgated  on  June  19  the 
Nicene  Creed  (see  Constantinopolitan  Cbeed). 
At  first  the  Arians  and  the  orthodox  showed  an  un- 
compromising front  toward  each  other.  The  Arians 
entrusted  the  representation  of  their  interests  to 
Eusebius  of  Caisarea  (q.v.),  whose  scholarship  and 
flowery  speech  made  a  great  impression  upon  the 
emperor.  His  reading  of  the  confession  of  the  Arians 
called  forth  a  storm  of  resentment  among  the  oppo- 
nents; two  minorities  vividly  interested  in  contrary 
opinions  opposed  each  other,  but  between  them 
yawned  indifference.  In  their  behalf,  as  well  as  for 
his  own  sake,  Eusebius,  after  he  had  ceased  to  rep- 
resent the  Arians,  appeared  as  a  mediator;  and  in 
asserting  that  the  chief  aim  to  be  pursued  should  be 
the  establishment  of  the  peace  of  the  Church,  he 
at  the  same  time  agreed  with  his  exalted  protector. 
He  presented  a  new  formula,  the  baptismal  symbol 
of  his  own  congregation  at  CsBsarea,  by  means  of 
which  the  differing  opinions  might  be  reconciled. 
The  emperor,  who  pursued  the  purely  political  in- 
tentions of  a  successful  pacification,  could  desire 
no  more  welcome  proposition  and  immediately  con- 
firmed it  by  maldng  it  his  own.  In  this  way  he 
did  not  overpower  the  majority,  but  most  probably 
met  its  wishes;  for  if  the  orthodox  had  really  been 
able  to  count  on  a  preponderating  majority,  even 
the  predilection  of  the  emperor  would  not  have 
hindered  them  from  setting  up  their  own  confession 
in  the  manner  of  that  proposed  by  Bishop  Alexander 
in  his  first  circular  letter.  But  far  from  daring 
such  an  attempt,  the  majority  (without  resistance) 
complied,  asserting  their  rights  only  in  the  form  oi 
amending  clauses.  While  such  modes  of  procedure 
are  more  characteristic  of  minorities  than  of  migor- 
ities,  their  use  by  the  latter  does  not  necessarily 
debar  victoiy,  as  indeed  in  this  case  it  did  not. 
All  propositions  of  the  orthodox  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  controversy  having  been  accepted, 
it  is  furthermore  evident,  first:  that  the  Arians  of 
conviction  were  in  the  minority;  second:  that  the 
majority  (or  deciding  body)  did  not  possess,  and 
hence  did  not  assert,  convictions  of  a  dogmatic  na^ 
ture.  These  are,  considered  in  a  general  way,  the 
presuppositions  of  the  world-important  decisions  of 
the  Council  of  Nice. 

Examining  the  symbol  in  detail,  it  appears  that 

it  contained  indeed  decisions  on  the  Son  of  God 

which  might  satisfy  all  members  of  the  council. 

Even  Arius  found  no  reason  to  oppose  it  from  his 

standpoint.     But  for  the  partisans  of 

3.  The      Bishop  Alexander  the  definitions  were 
SymboL     too  vague;   they  rendered  them  more 

concise,  and  if  the  Nicene  Creed  be 
compared  with  its  model,  that  of  Csesarea,  it  seems 
to  have  originated  in  some  omissions  from  the  second 
article  which  was  the  only  one  in  question.  To 
these  omissions  corresponded  three  no  less  impor- 
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tant  additiims:  (1)  to  designate  the  Son  **  that  is,  of 
the  ftfH>ni!i*  of  the  Father"  was  added;  (2)  another 
additiop  reads  "  begotten,  not  made  ";  (3)  the  most 
fanportant  addition  reads  "  of  one  substance  with 
the  Fftther."    Of  the  third  article  only  the  words 
**  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost "  were  left  and  then  fol- 
lowed immediately  the  anathemas.    Thus  the  neu- 
tral baptismal  confeeenon  of  the  congregation  of 
Cooarea,  laid  before  the  council  by  Eusebius,  became 
the  uncompromising  anti-Arian  symbol  of  Nice, 
the  text  of  which  is  preserved  in  a  letter  of  Eusebius 
to  his  congregation,  in  Athanasius,  and  elsewhere. 
The  ^jrmbd  was  finally  accepted,  although  the  anti- 
Aiians  or  Homoousians  were  in  the  minority.    The 
anpeitn'  was  intent  upon  a  decisive  settlement  of 
tho  question;  at  first  he  probably  had  no  predilec- 
tion for  either  of  the  conceptions  of  the  two  con- 
tending parties,  but  perceiving  that  the   original 
propositions  of  Eusebius,  which  supposedly  fur- 
thoed  peace,  effected  the  very  opposite,  he  may 
inToluntarily  have  considered  whether  he  could  not 
reach  his  aim  more  quickly  by  seeking  an  agreement 
with  the  anti-Arians.     Undoubtedly  there  were  not 
winting  attempts  at  personal  mediation,  in  the  first 
place  on  the  part  of  Bishop  Hosius  of  Cordova  (q.v.), 
ooe  of  the  most  decided  Homoousians,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  council  the  confidant  of  the  emperor  in 
aD  affairs  of  the  Church.    He  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  lists  (rf  participants,  and  Athanasius  ascribes 
to  him  the  actiial  success    of    the  symbol.    But 
when  it  is  considered  that  great  men  like  Eustathius 
of  Antioch,  Alexander  of  Alexandria,  Athanasius, 
and  Marcellus  of  Ancyra  belonged  to  the  anti-Arian 
party,  it  does  not  seem  strange  that  the  Homoou- 
aans,  in  spite  of  being  in  the  minority,  gained  the 
final  victory.    Eusebius  of  Ca^sarea,  in  spite  of  his 
sympathies  for  Arius,  accepted  the  decisions  of  the 
coondl,  subscribing  even  the  condemnatory  clauses 
against  Anus.    The  number  of  persons  of  promi- 
nence among  the  opponents  was  not  so  considerable; 
for  after  the  debates,  extending  over  four  weeks, 
there  were  only  two  adherents  of  Arius  who  remained 
rteadfast,  Theonas  of  Marmarica  in  Libya,  and  Se- 
rmidus  of  Ptolemais;  of  the  three  others  upon  whom 
Arius  might  have  counted.   Maris  of  Chalcedon 
finally  subscribed  the  whole  symbol,  Eusebius  of 
Nieomedia  and  Theognis  of  Nice  at  least  its  positive 
part,  without  the  condemnatory  clauses  against 
Arius.  The  emperor  now  actually  fulfilled  his  threat, 
according  to  which  everybody  who  refused  to  sign 
had  to  face  exile.    Arius,  Theonas,  Secundus,  Euse- 
biia  of  Nieomedia,  and  Theognis  were  excommuni- 
cated.   The  works  of  Arius  were  confiscated  in 
Older  to  be  burnt.    But  it  soon  appeared  that  even 
force  could  not  silence  the  disputes,  and  that  under 
the  pressure  of  such  procedure   the  controversy 
on  the  equality  of  Christ  with  God  assumed  im- 
thougfatrof  dimensions;  for  the  Council  of  Nice  had 
done  away  with  the  indifference  of  the  masses  to 
theological  distinctions. 

After  the  settlement,  on  June  19,  of  the  most  im- 
portant subject  of  discussion,  the  question  of  Easter 
was  brought  up.  According  to  Duchesne  (Revue  dea 
quittiona  histariques,  xxviii.  37),  who  founds  his  con- 
clusions (1),  on  the  conciliar  letter  to  the  Alexan- 
drians preserved  in  Theodoret,  Hist,  ecd.f  I.,  ix.  12; 


Socrates,  Hist,  ecd.,  I.,  ix.  12;  (2),  on  the  circular 
letter  of  Constantine  to  the  bishops  after  the  council, 
Eusebius,  Vita  Constantine,  III.,  xviii.  19;  Theodo- 
ret, Hist,  eccl.,  I.,  X.  3  sqq.;  (3),  on  Athanasius,  De 
Synodo,  v.;    Epist.   ad  Afros,  ii.;    the 

4.  Other  oriental  churches  of  Syria,  Cilicia,  and 
Problems.  Mesopotamia  adhered  to  the  Jewish 
reckoning  of  the  fourteenth  of  Nisan, 
instead  of  basing  the  calculation  for  Easter  on  the 
equinoctial  occurrence  after  the  model  of  Alexandria 
and  Rome.  The  council  assumed  the  task  of  regu- 
lating these  differences  in  conformity  with  the  usages 
of  the  other  churches,  because  the  dependence  of 
some  congregations  on  a  Jewish  peculiarity  was 
offensive.  The  Council  of  Nice,  however,  did  not 
declare  the  Alexandrine  cycle  of  Easter  as  alone 
canonical,  but  gave  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  the 
privilege  of  announcing  annually  the  date  of  Easter 
to  the  Roman  curia.  Although  the  i^ynod  imdertook 
the  regulation  of  the  dating  of  Easter,  it  contented 
itself  with  communicating  its  decision  to  the  differ- 
ent dioceses,  instead  of  establishing  a  canon;  thus 
inviting  opposition  even  on  this  point  in  due  season. 
Then  began  the  proceedings  against  the  Meletian 
schism,  which,  on  account  of  the  great  popularity  of 
the  movement,  took  an  extremely  mild  development 
and  cost  its  founder  only  suspension  from  office,  but 
no  degradation.  FinaUy  there  fgllowed  the  pre- 
scription of  twenty  canons  or  rules  of  discipline: 
(1)  prohibition  of  self-castration;  (2)  establishment 
of  a  minimum  term  for  catechizing;  (3)  prohibition 
of  the  presence  in  the  house  of  a  cleric  of  females  who 
might  bring  him  under  suspicion;  (4)  consecration 
of  a  bishop  in  the  presence  of  at  least  three  provincial 
bishops  and  confirmation  by  the  metropolitan; 
(5)  provision  for  two  provincial  synods  to  be  held 
annually;  (6)  exceptional  position  granted  to  Alex- 
andria and  Rome  as  episcopal  sees;  (7)  recognition 
of  the  honorary  rights  of  the  see  of  Jerusalem;  (8) 
provision  for  agreement  with  the  Novatians; 
(9-14)  provision  for  mild  procedure  against  the 
lapsed  during  the  persecution  under  Licinius;  (15- 
16)  prohibition  of  the  removal  of  priests;  (17)  pro- 
hibition of  usury  among  the  clergy;  (18)  prece- 
dence of  bishops  and  presbyters  over  deacons  in 
taking  the  Eucharist;  (19)  declaration  of  the  in- 
validity of  baptism  by  heretics;  (20)  attitude  at 
prayer  on  Pentecost. 

On  July  25,  325,  the  fathers  of  the  coimcil  cele- 
brated the  emperor's  twentieth  anniversary  and  then 
dispersed.  In  his  valedictory  address  the  emperor 
again  informed  his  hearers  how  averse  he  was  to  all 
dogmatic  controversy,  and  in  a  circular  letter  he 
announced  the  accomplished  unity  of  practise  by 
the  whole  (Dhiux^h  in  the  matter  of  the  celebration 
of  Easter.  But  the  illusion  of  victory  did  not  last, 
the  emperor  experiencing  stroke  after  stroke  of 
disappointment  and  misfortune.  The  continuation 
of  the  synod  in  327  questioned  every  result  achieved 
in  325.  Arius  as  well  as  the  friends  punished  with 
him  and  the  Meletians  regained  nearly  aU  rights 
which  they  had  lost. 

(Carl  Albrecht  Bernotjlu.) 

n.  The  Second  Council,  787  A.D.:  Although 
image-worship  had  been  finally  abolished  by  the 
energetic  measures  of  Constantine  V.,  whose  icono- 
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clastic  tendencies  were  shared  hy  his  son,  Leo  IV., 
afWr  the  latter'3  early  death,  his  widow  Irene,  as 
regent  for  her  son,  began  its  restoration,  moved 
thereto  by  personal  inclination  and  political  con- 
eideratioDS  (see  Images  and  Ima.og  WobshiI',  II.). 
When  in  784  the  imperial  secretary  Tarasiiia  was 
appointed  Huccesaor  to  the  patriarch  Paul,  he  ac- 
cepted on  condition  that  the  intercommunion  with 
the  other  churcbeia  lihouJd  be  reestablished,  that  is, 
that  the  images  should  be  restored.  However,  as 
a  council  claiming  to  be  ecumenical  had  abolished 
image- worship,  another  ecumenical  council  was 
necessary  for  its  restoration.  Pope  Hadrian  was 
invited  to  participate  and  gladly  accepted.  The 
invitation  intended  for  the  oriental  patriarchs  could 
not  even  be  delivered  to  them.  The  Roman  legates 
vert;  an  archbishop  and  an  abbot,  each  named 
Peter. 

In  786  the  council  met  in  the  Church  of  the 
Apostles  in  Constantinople,  but  soldiers  in  collusion 
with  the  opposition  entered  the  church  and  broke 
up  the  assembly.  The  government  now  resorted 
to  a  stratagem.  Under  the  pretext  of  a  compaigti, 
the  iconoclastic  bodyguard  was  sent  away  from 
the  capital,  dismmed,  and  disbanded.  The  council 
was  again  summoned  to  meet,  this  time  in  Nice, 
since  Constantinople  was  still  distrusted,  assembling 
Sept.  24,  787.  It  numbered  about  350  members; 
308  bishops  or  their  representatives  signed.  Tara- 
eius  presided,  and  seven  sittings  were  held  in  Nice. 
Proof  of  the  lawfulness  of  image- worship  was  drawn 
fromEx. XXV.  17sqq.;  Num.vii.SQ;  Heb.  ix.  Isqq.; 
Eiek.  xli,,  and  Gen.  xxxi.  34,  but  especially  from 
a  scries  of  pusanges  of  the  Church  Fathers;  the 
authority  of  the  latter  was  decisive.  It  was  deter- 
mined that  "As  the  sacred  and  life-giving  cross  is 
everywhere  set  up  as  a  symbol,  so  also  should 
the  images  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Virgin  Mary, 
the  holy  angels,  as  well  as  those  of  the  saints 
and  other  pious  and  holy  men  be  embodied  in 
the  manufacture  of  sacred  vessels,  tapestries, 
vestments,  etc.,  and  exhibiled  on  the  walls  of 
churches,  in  the  homes,  and  in  all  conspicuous 
places,  by  the  roadside  and  everywhere,"  to  be 
revered  by  all  who  might  see  them.  For  the 
more  they  are  contemplated,  the  more  they  move 
to  fervent  memory  of  their  prototypes.  There- 
fore, it  is  proper  to  accord  to  them  a  fervent  and 
reverent  adoration,  not,  however,  the  veritable 
worship  which,  according  to  our  faith,  belongs 
lo  the  Divine  Being  alone— for  the  honor  accorded 
lo  the  image  passes  over  to  ita  prototype,  and 
whoever  adores  the  image  adores  in  it  the  reality 
of  whut  is  there  represented. 

The  clear  distinction  between  the  adoration  of- 
fered to  God  and  that  accorded  to  the  images  may 
well  be  looked  upon  as  a  result  of  the  iconoclastic 
Tcform.  The  twenty-two  canons  drawn  up  in  Con- 
etanlinople  also  served  ecclesiastical  reform.  Care- 
ful maintenance  of  the  ordinances  of  the  earlier 
councils,  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  on  the  part 
of  the  clergy,  and  care  for  Christian  conduct  are 
required,  and  the  desire  for  a  renewal  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal life  is  awakened.  The  papal  legates  voiced 
their  approval  of  the  restoration  of  image-worship 
in  Qo  uncertiun  terms,  and  the  patriarch  sent  a  full 


account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  council  to  Ha- 
drian, who  caused  the  same  to  be  translated,  iriiich 
translation  Anastaaius  later  replaced  with  a  bettei 
one.  For  a  treatment  of  the  opposition  view,  see 
Caroline  Bookb,  (N.  Bonwisch.) 

BiBUoaupBT:    I.  Tbs  coUeotic 
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Ota  opera,  ed.  H.  Gelier,  H.  Hilcanfdd.  O.  CuoU.  od- 
jtOa  at  tabula  oanirapAica.  Ldpoic  1S09.  The  cuuiH 
■re  in  the  coUectioiu  of  Maui  and  L«bbe.  uid  in  HeM>, 
CBncilieneuchicJUt,  i.  37S-131.  Eng.  trausl.  i.  3a3-t4T. 
and  Kr.  Cmul..  vol.  i.,  note  the  nutsrisl  an  the  Copiw 
fracmeats  !□  Ihia  tnuul.,  i.  I12e-1I3H.  od  vbrioui  edili« 
dI  the  ouioDS.  pp.  1130-1179,  and  on  cudod  0,  pp.  I1S»- 
1202;  u  Eng.  tronsl.  with  voltiminoue  discueeioo  it  in 
J.  CliiyBlal.  AuOwrilalivt  Ckrittuuiitii.  vol.  i.,  Jeney  QV, 
ISei.  CoDiult:  3.  Kayo,  Some  Acamnl  b/ the  CoiatH  el 
Nieaa.  LondoD,  1B53:  B.  H.  Cowpar.  AnaJtela  Nkom, 
LondoD,  18fi7:  E.  ReviUaut.  Le  CancOe  dt  Nidt  tiapril 
Ut  lezta  copla.  2  v<di.,  Pua.  1SS0-V9:  W.  Bright,  Ntia 
on  Ihr  Canom  a/  (Ac  Firil  Four  Gtntral  Counnb.  LuiukiD. 
1892:  C.  A.  BemoulU.  Dot  Kontil  ran  NicOA,  VnSmt, 
I8QC;  J.  J.  Use,  Tht  Nicem  Crted.  Londan.  1897.  »* 
»il..  1910^  O.  Brsun,  £>*  Niufa  JVtcoiu  lynodn.  Moittlo, 
IS98:  adhnS,  CAriKian  Cliurch,  iil.  923-032,  mad  Id  (oi- 
enl  works  od  the  shuich  biilory  of  ths  period;  Hkinwk. 
Dcffma.  vols,  ii.-iv.  pHSBun.  and  In  jfemJel  weria  oo  the 
hiiloiy  of  doctrioe;  conault  elao  the  Uteimtiire  on  the  CoK- 

IL  Hefde,  CoTieilvatorKMchlt.  iii.  441  Kiq., 
V.  342-400;  C.  W.  F.  Wolch,  Hiilona  dtr  K 
4IS  sqq.,  11  vols..  Ldpaio,  1762-S6:  SchalT.  ChvcK  Bif 
tarv.  iv.  459-483;  tilotutura  ondei  Ciuuiuin  Bfiiuai 
iHioie  And  Iiuov  WoHsmr.  C 


mCARAGTJA.    See  Centrai,  Aherica. 

niCCOLLS,  SAMUEL  JACK:  Presbyterian;  b. 
at  Greenfield  Farm,  Westmoreland  Co.,  Pa.,  Aug.  3, 
1838.  He  was  graduated  from  Jefferson  College 
(now  Washington  and  Jefferson),  Cannonsburg,  Pa. 
(A.B.,  IS57),  and  Western  Theological  Seminary, 
Alleghany,  Pa.  (1860).  He  was  then  pastor  of 
Falling  Springs  Presbyterian  Chureh  at  Chambers- 
burg,  Pa.  (1860-64),  and  since  1864  has  been  pastor 
of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  St.  Louia,  Mo. 
He  was  also  chaplain  of  the  126th  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers  in  1SG3,  and  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  revision  of  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession of  Faith  in  1890  and  1900.  He  is  likewis* 
president  of  the  board  of  directors  of  McCormick 
Theological  Seminary,  Chicago,  and  has  written 
The  Eaatem  Question  in  ProjAecy  (St.  Louis,  1878). 
He  is  evangelical  in  belief  and  holds  the  Reformed 
theology. 


HICEPBORDS:  Celebrated  Byiantine  writer  and 
patriarch  of  Constantinople;  b.  in  Constantinople 
c.  758;  d.  at  the  monastery  Tou  Agathou  June  2, 
82(1.  Of  a  strictly  orthodox  family,  which  had  suf- 
fered from  the  earlier  iconoclasm,  he  nevertheless 
entered  the  serx'ice  of  the  State,  became  cabinet 
secretary,  and  under  Irene  took  part  in  the  synod 
of  787  as  imperial  commissioner.  He  then  withdrew 
to  a  cloister  that  he  had  founded  on  the  Propontis, 
until  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  largest  home 
for  the  destitute  in  Conatantinople.    After  the  death 
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of  Tanaius,  slUiaugh  still  a  layman,  he  was  choaea 
pMriarcii  by  the  wish  of  the  emperor  (Eaater, 
AptH  12,  806).  The  uocaDonical  choice  met  with 
omM^tJOQ  from  the  strictly  clerical  party  of  the 
E^uditee,  and  this  oppositton  waa  iDteuaified  to  an 
Open  bieak  when  NJcepfaorua,  in  other  respects  a 
Vtijf  rigid  moralist,  showed  himself  compliaot  to 
the  ■will  of  the  emperor  by  reinstating  the  excom- 
miinicated  priest  Joseph.  After  the  emperor's  death 
(811),  Nicephorus  cooperated  in  the  removal  of 
Staurekioa  and  in  the  elevation  of  the  incapable 
IGchael  Rhangabs.  With  EIraperor  Leo  tbc  Arme- 
nian, who  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  army  in 
813,  Nioephorue  was  at  first  on  good  terms.  When, 
however,  this  emperor  revived  with  ever- increasing 
hanhaese  the  policy  of  the  iconoclastic  Isauriaos, 
&  eonflict  broke  out,  which  led  at  the  same  time  to 
K  ncOTKiUation  of  Nicephorua  with  the  Studites. 
After  Tain  theological  disputes,  in  December,  814, 
tlicvB  followed  personal  insults.  Nicephorua  at 
first  replied  to  his  removal  from  his  office  by  ex- 
CMnmumcation,  but  was  at  loat  obliged  to  yield  to 
force,  and  was  taken  to  one  of  the  cloisters  he  had 
founded,  Tou  Agathou,  and  later  to  that  called  Ton 
hagiou  Theodorou.  From  there  he  carried  on  a 
literary  polemic  far  the  cause  of  the  image-wor- 
iiiippers  against  the  synod  of  815;  on  the  occaaon 
of  the  change  of  sovereigns,  in  820,  he  at  least 
obtained  the  promise  of  toleration.  He  died 
revered  as  a  confessor.  Hjh  remains  were  solemnly 
brought  back  to  Conatatitinoplc  on  Mar.  13,  847, 
mnd  interred  in  the  Church  of  the  Apostles,  where 
they  were  amiuiJIy  the  object  of  imperial 
devotion- 
Compared  with  Theodore  of  Studium,  Nicephorua 
Sppeara  aa  a  friend  of  conciliation,  learned  in  patris- 
taca,  mora  inclined  to  take  the  defensive  than  the 
nffenave,  and  poesessed  of  a  comparatively  chaste, 
rimple  B^le.  He  was  mild  in  bis  ecclesiastical  and 
■nonastical  rules  and  non-partiaan  in  hia  historical 
treatment  of  the  period  from  610  to  769  {HUtoHa 
ti/nUtmot,  hreviarwm).  Hia  tables  of  universal 
hiatory  {Chronographikon  gynlomon),  in  pasaages 
extended  and  continued,  were  in  great  favor  with 
the  Byxantinea,  and  were  also  circulated  in  the  West 
in  the  Latin  version  of  Anastasiua.  The  principal 
WoAs  of  Nicephorua  are  three  writings  referring 
to  iconoctasm:  Apoiogaicus  minor,  probably  com- 
posed before  814,  an  explanatory  work  for  laymen 
concerning  the  tradition  and  the  first  phase  of  the 
iconoclaEtic  movement;  ApologeticiiamajoT  with  Iha 
three  Antirrhetid  against  Mamonaa-Conatontine 
Copronymus.  a  complete  dogmatics  of  the  belief 
in  images,  with  an  exhaustive  discussion  and  refu- 
lation  of  all  objections  made  in  opposing  writings, 
as  well  as  those  drawn  from  the  works  of  the  Fathers; 
Ibe  third  of  these  larger  works  ia  a  refutation  of  the 
iconoclastic  synod  of  815  (ed.  Semiys,  Paris,  1904). 
Kicephorus  is  lacking  in  originality  and  follows  the 
path  marked  out  by  John  of  Damascus.  His  merit 
is  the  thoroughness  with  which  he  traced  the  liter- 
ary and  traditional  proofs,  and  hia  detiiited  refuta- 
tions are  serviceable  for  the  knowledge  they  afford 
of  important  texts  adduced  by  his  opponenta  and 
in  part  dravra  from  the  older  church  literature. 

E.    VON    DOBBCHtlTZ. 


BiBUOaRAPEii.-  Tbe  "  History  "  wu  edited  by  D.  Pgtaviiu, 
Psria,  ISie,  by  I.  Bekksr  in  asUB,  Bonn,  1837.  Uhdm 
talwn  into  MPO.  a.,  best  ad.  by  C.  tie  Boor,  Leipeio,  1S80; 
tbe  Chrtnun/rapliilson  wua  editAl  by  J.  Gonr.  Paris,  1S6Z, 
by  Dindarf  for  CSHB.  BoDa,  1S29,  is  in  MPG.  e..  md  ed. 
De  Boor,  Leipsic.  ISSO.  An  Epulota  od  Leonan  III,  i* 
in  MFa.  cii.  lU37-«8.  On  the  Vila  by  s  pupil  o(  Niospb- 
orus,  IgOBliiM.  ia  ASB,  March,  ii.  704-726,  MPO.  0.  41- 
leo,  uid  in  De  Boor's  ed..  ut  sup,,  pp.  139-217.  of.  Voa 
DobschOta  io  Bi/ranlifiiiclii  2alscAri/(.  tviii  (1909).  41-101; 
s  lecture  □□  his  exile  by  Theophimcs  is  in  MPO.  c.  100-108: 
tbe  lives  of  Theodore  the  Studite  sod  his  cDrreepondeiLoe 
are  pertinoot,  io  MPO,  icii.  Il3-aa8.  »88.  lOOfi.  1173, 
1317.  Consult  fuxbiir:  Knunbacher.  OcKhtclilt,  pp. 
71  sqq.,  349  aqq..  OSfi-eoO:  Fabricius-Huiw.  BibliaUuea 
Oraca.  vii.  603  sqq..  Hamburg.  1801;  Q.  Fiolay,  Hit.  of 
lAe  fi|»an(ine  and  Gntk  Empirct.  i.  113  aqq..  Loudon. 
1854;  J.  Bergenraiher.  Pholia;  >.  281-286.  Re«eitibuig. 
1807;  H.  Gelier.  SeitU!  JuHvi  Afncanui.  ii.  l.  pp.  384- 
3B8,  Leipsic,  1885:  T.  Zahn.  aeKhiehti  da  nculutanent- 
lichm  Kanon:  ii.  295,  ib.  1891 :  C.  Thomas.  Theodore  con 
Studim.  pp.  6T-13S.  Osnnbrilek,  1892;  K.  HoU.  EMAuii- 
aimuj  und  Sut«ciniU,  pp.  282,  310.  Leipaic.  1898;  KL. 
ix.  249-259. 

HICEPHOHDS,    CALLISTirS     XAMTHOPDLOS: 

Church  historian  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Dur- 
ing the  reigns  of  the  Paleologues  there  were  several 
writers  of  the  name  of  Xanihopoulos.  Two  monks 
of  Mount  Alhos,  Callistua  (patriarch  1397  a.d.)  and 
Ignatius  his  brother,  wrote  a  tractate  on  ascetics, 
while  Gabriel  composed  hymns  for  liturgical  use. 
Theodore  attended  the  Council  of  Florence  (1439)  as 
secretary.  But  the  moat  celebrated  of  the  name  was 
Caltiatos  or  Collistou  (i.e.,  "  son  of  Callistoa  "),  who 
grew  up  at  Constantinople  and  was  trained,  aa  it 
seems,  by  the  famous  George  of  Cyprus  (patrioroh 
1283-89)  in  close  relationahip  with  Niccphorus 
C^umnos,  Theodore  Metochites,  Maximos  Flanudes, 
and  Michael  Cabros,  a  coterie  of  classical  students 
who,  like  the  humanisfs  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
cultivated  style  and  phraseology  often  at  the  ex- 
pense of  sense.  The  Emperor  Andronicus  was  their 
adored  patron,  since  he  supported  Greek  culture 
and  orthodoxy  against  the  Latins. 

Except  for  a  few  homilies,  prayers,  hymns,  and 
commentaries,  poems,  and  epigrams,  the  authen- 
ticity of  which  needs  further  investigation,  the  name 
of  Nicephorua  ia  chiefly  connected  with  his  ecclesi- 
astical history  in  eighteen  books,  under  the  acrostic 
letters:  Nikephorou  Kalliatou  (610  a.d.).  Thisworic 
has  been  severely  criticized  by  moat  Roman  Catho- 
lic and  Protestant  writers,  but  has  received  high 
praise  from  the  great  Tubingen  master  Baur.  Aa 
de  Boor  has  pointed  out,  the  whole  work  is  nothing 
but  a  modernization  of  an  anonymous  church  his- 
tory of  the  tenth  century,  it  is  not  valuable  even 
for  the  reconstruction  of  its  older  sourcea  (such  aa 
the  Hilt.  ecd.  of  Eusebiua),  because  the  Byiantine 
author  roughly  paraphrases  them.  Some  apocry- 
phal matter  is  all  that  possesses  interest. 

E.  vo\  DobbchUtz. 
BiBuoaairaT:  His  rcnming,  inrludiiiK  Ibe  "  History,"  a 
Caloina^ie  impemtitrum  ei  piitriarcfuirum  Conttantinopoti- 
lanorum,  and  a  Cnrmeti  dt  acidio  Hieroeolwnilano  arv 
in  MPfl.  cilv.-cilvii.  Coniultr  Knimbaohet,  Ot»cliulite. 
pp.  291-293;  Fabrirliu-Hadni,  BibliaOirra  Oraro,  vii. 
437-tM,  Hamhure.  1801 ;  O.  J.  Voea.  De  hiloricU  Oracw, 
pp.  367-308,  Ldpaic.  1838:    F.  C.  Baur,  Die  Epoehen  der 
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:   C.  de  Boor, 
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t).  478-494:  J.  Bides 
and  L.  Farmeotier,  in  Rmua  di  I'inttnctim  pvbliiiue  m 
Being,  ^  (1B97),  161-178;  Papsdopouloe-KerBnieus.  in 
BvHtnliniKh*  Zeiltchrill,  xi  (1902),  38  aqq. 
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HICBTAS  ACOUniATDS:  Byzantine  historian 
and  theologian;  b.  ut  Cbonm  (the  ancieat  CoIobbs, 
wbence  he  is  often  called  Choniates);  d.  at  Nicffa 
after  1210.  Riaing  to  high  ofEces  of  state,  he  was 
governor  of  the  province  of  Philippopolis  when 
Frederick  Barbarossa  marched  through  tliat  dis- 
trict in  HSU;  but  on  the  taking  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Latins  in  1203  be  Sed  with  many  others  to 
Nicea.  The  Ilistoria  Byianlina  of  Nicetas,  in 
twenty-one  books,  embraces  the  period  from  1180 
to  120S,  and  ia  noteworthy  for  reliability  and  good 
judgment.  His  theological  studies  found  their 
culmination  in  his  "  Treasury  of  Orthodojcy." 
This  begins  with  an  account  of  Judaism  and  Hellen- 
ism, followed  by  a  presentation  of  the  chief  doctrines 
of  the  Church.  The  fourth  boolc  begins  the  polemics 
against  Simon  Magus,  and  thus  prepares  the  way 
for  the  ultimate  consideration  of  many  obscure 
heresies.  The  latter  books  are  devoted  to  Islam, 
the  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  divergencies  of  opin- 
ioD  within  the  Greek  Church.  The  work  is,  tbere- 
n  indiapensabie  source  for  a  knowledge  of  the 
J  of  the  twelfth  century,  though  only  the 
first  five  books  (in  Latin  translation)  and  a  portion 
of  the  twentieth  book  have  as  yet  been  published 
(reprintedinfl/PG,cxxxix.  1101-1144,  cxl.  0-281). 
(pHiLiFF  Metee.) 
DiBLioaBApnr:    T.  UipenaVy  •ttotm  nn 
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HICETAS,  DAVID:  Bishop  of  Dadybra  in 
Paphlagonia;  d.  880.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  Byzantine  panegyrists  and  de- 
voted himself  particulariy  to  the  eulogy  of  the  apos- 
tles. His  productions  have  little  historical  basis, 
however;  and  his  panegyrics  on  certain  saints  are 
equally  valueless.  Hia  biography  of  the  Patriarch 
Ignatius  of  Constantinople,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
(rf  distinct  historical  importance.  His  works,  which 
also  include  lengthy  comments  on  the  poems  of 
Gregory  Naiianzen,  are  in  MPG,  iv.  682-842, 
xxKviii.  842-846,  cv.  15-582.     (Phiupp  Mbyeh.) 

BlBUooBArHTi  A.  Mai.  Palrum  nova  biblinlhrca.  vi.  2,  pp. 
3-3.  S  vols..  Rome.  IS52-7I;  Fabhciua-Rarlu.  BOitio- 
U«n  Graca,  vii.  747-749,  Hamburg.  1801;  P.  Heyor. 
in  JPT.  tS86,  pp.  sua  Bqq.;  Knimbachtr,  GoKhirlitt,  pp. 
167.  e7D  ot  panim:  BvzantinucAe  ZeilarArifl,  IDOO,  pp. 
268  xqq. 

BICETAS  PECTORATDS:  Greek  mystic  and 
polemic  author  of  the  eleventh  century.  He  was 
a  monk  at  titudium  and  a  pupil  of  Simeon  the 
younger,  from  whom  he  received  his  mystical  trend. 
Here  belong  a  scries  of  his  writings,  especially  the 
three  hundred  "  Chapters  "  {ed,  Nicodemua  Hagi- 
orites,  in  hia  PkUokalia,  Venice,  1782,  and  in  MPG, 
CKx.  852-1009).  Nicetas  likewise  wrote  a  biog- 
raphy of  Simeon,  edited  in  Romaic,  by  Dionysios 
Zagoraios  in  hia  edition  of  Simeon  the  younger 
(1790;  188fi),  and  also  collected  his  teucher'a  works. 
He  polemized  both  against  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
his  "  On  Unleavened  Bread  and  Sabbath  Fasting 
and  the  Marriage  of  the  Clergy  "  (ed.A.  K.  Demetra- 
copulos,  in  his  Bibliolhffa  eccleniaglica,  pp.  18  aqq.. 
Leipsie,    1866),   and   against    the   Armenians   and 


Roman  Catholics  in  "  On  Leavened  and  Unleavened 

Bread  "  (ed.  J.  Hergenrother,  in  hia  Montimmta 
Graca  aiiversug  Photitim.  pp.  139  Bqq.,  R^ensburg, 
1869).  Nicetas  was  the  author  of  many  other  works, 
twenty-seven  of  which  are  enumerated  by  Deme- 
tracopuloe  (ut  sup.  pp.  S  scjq.). 

(Phiupp  Mkyeb.) 

BtHUDQIurRT;  K.  HoU.  fMAiuiiuniH  iml  SuxonniU  bnm 
griechiscAm  AftVncAfun.  pp.  'd  SQq.,  Leipqjc,  1S9S,  rt.  P. 
Meyer,  in  GGA.  1898,  No.  II,  pp.  MS  Aqq.;  FsbridiB- 
HaHn,  BiblioUuca  Grara.  vii.  753  H)q.,  Hamburg.  ISOl; 
A.  Moj,  Patnim  nova  bibliulura,  vi.  2.  pp.  10-13.  8  voIl, 
Rome.  18S2-71:  Calliar.  AnCrun  merit,  nii.  310.  21T- 
220.  249. 

niCETAS  OF  REMESIAflA:  Missionary  bishop 
of  that  city  (the  modem  Turkish  Ak  and  the  Servian 
Bela  Palauka,  ISO  m.  n,  of  Saloniki),  where  he  was 
bom  about  'Ma;  d.  there  about  420.  Tlie  only  direct 
sources  concerning  him  are  Gennadius's  De  vir.  W., 
xKii.  and  the  twenty-ninth  epistle  and  seventeenth 
and  twenty-seventh  carmen  ot  Paulinus  of  Nols, 
whom  Niceta  visited  in  398  and  402,  The  objecta  of 
his  missionary  activity  were  the  Bessi,  Scyths,  Geli, 
and  Dacians,  and  his  diocese  accordingly  extended 
to  the  Don  in  the  north,  Pontus  in  the  east,  the 
J-^an  in  the  south,  and  the  boundaries  ot  Dal- 
matia  and  lUyria  in  the  west.  Despite  the  vast 
extent  of  this  diocese,  the  Gospel  struck  deep  root 
there;  monasteries  and  nunneries  arose,  the  bar- 
barians learned  to  praise  Christ  in  Latin,  and  to 
live  in  peace  and  purity.  The  importance  ot  Nicetas 
as  a  missionary  thus  rests  upon  the  fact  that  he 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  devote  his  life  to  a. 
systematic  and  successful  evangelization  ot  the 
mountain  tribes  of  the  Hffmus.  He  derives  bis 
significance  as  an  author,  on  the  other  hand,  from 
his  practical  dcfetise  of  the  consubstjintjality  of  the 
Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  from  his  zealous  em- 
phasis upon  the  creed  that  he  might  protect  the 
souls  conunitted  to  h'l"  from  all  peril  ot  heresy. 
As  an  adherent  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  therefore,  he 
opposed  both  Arians  and  Macedonians. 

Gennadius  ascribes  to  Nicetas  hLx  tractates  tor 
the  instruction  of  candidates  for  baptism.  The 
fifth  ot  these,  Dc  gymbolo,  is  identical  with  the  ex- 
tant Eiplanatw  aymboli  (ed.  C.  P.  Caspari,  Kirdien- 
hialoriacfw  Aneo/ota,  pp.  341-360,  ChristianiH,  1883); 
while  the  third,  De  fide  unica  majatatia  (also  men- 
tioned by  Cassiodorus)  corresponds  to  the  two 
treatises  De  rations  jidei  and  De  Spiritut  SaruH 
polenlia  (ed.,  with  the  De  divcrait  appeUationffna 
domino  noatro  Jesu  Chritlo  convenientibu»,  by  A. 
Mai,  Noi'a  colIectu>,  vii.  314-332).  The  remaining 
tractates  mentioned  by  Gennadius  are  lost.  The 
Ezplanatio  gymMi  is  remarkable  as  containing  tor 
the  first  time  the  article  of  the  communion  of  saints, 
which,  though  doubtless  existing  far  earlier,  is 
here  introduced  apparently  to  lead  his  diocese  to 
cling  to  the  Catholic  Cbureh  and  to  reject  Arianism. 
It  has  also  lieen  supposed,  but  without  sufficient 
reason,  that  Nicetad  was  the  author  of  the  Te  Deitm 
and  the  two  treatises  De  rigiliie  aervorum  Dei  and  De 
paainutdifr  bono.  (E.  HOmpbl.) 

BlULtnoHAPKY:  K.  Hampel,  Tiitita,  Buekafvim  Krmoiana. 
Baaa,  Iggfi  (c[.  F.  Kattenbiiwh.  in  TLZ.  1396.  pp.  297- 
3(13):  .1.  Slcktaberge!,  ia  RimitrhiQuaTtaltehrifl.  xii  {\saSi, 
5i-»*;  A.  E.  Bum.  NicHa  oIRtmcriana,  hit  Liftand  Wadi,, 
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Ckabridie,  1905;  Braidm,  in  MPO,  lii.  875-1134;  F. 
KittedHiseli,  in  Ointtener  UnivermidUproffnnnin,  1892, 
pp.  34-62;  T.  Zahn,  Dm  apoaUdiache  Symboltun,  pp.  107- 
laa  Leipoie.  1893;  idem,  in  NKZ,  1896.  pp.  93  sqq.; 
G.  Morin,  ia  Reaue  hinidictine,  xi  (1894),  part  2;  DCB, 
IT.  37. 

NICHOLAS:    The  name  of  five  popes. 

licbolu  L:  Pope  858-867.  He  was  a  Roman 
by  birth,  son  of  the  defensor  Theodore,  and  was 
eoooected  with  the  Lateran  basilica  as  a  subdeacon 
from  the  time  of  Sergius  II.  (844-47),  as  a  deacon 
from  that  of  Leo  IV.  (847-55).  His  wisdom  and 
doqueoce  had  long  been  noted,  and  under  Benedict 
m.  be  had  exercised  a  great  influence  on  the  policy 
(rftheCJhupch.  When  Benedict  died  (Apr.  7,  858), 
the  Emperor  Louis  II.  hastened  to  Rome  to  secure 
the  election  of  a  candidate  to  his  liking,  and  it  is 
poanble  that  he  was  responsible  for  the  choice  of 
Nicholas.  Consecrated  on  Apr.  24,  he  soon  won  the 
tffecUon  of  the  people,  maintaining  a  monastic  sim- 
plicity in  his  life  and  devoting  himself  to  works  of 
charity,  to  well-considered  government,  and  to  the 
etectioQ  of  new  churches.  His  historical  impor- 
tance, however,  lies  in  the  facts  that  he  established  a 
vhoUy  new  conception  of  the  dignity  and  power  of 
the  papacy  and  that  he  made  this  theory  practically 
fdt  throughout  the  West.  Crelasius  I.,  indeed,  had 
given  a  standard  expression  to  the  papal  claims,  as 
they  had  developed  in  course  of  time,  in  the  famous 
decretal  Dito  quippe,  asserting  that  the  pope,  di- 
vinely chosen  niler  of  the  Church,  was  as  such  equal 
in  ruik  to  the  emperor  and  independent  of  Mm, 
though  in  temporal  matters  his  subject,  as  the  em- 
peror was  of  the  Church  in  spiritual  things.  But 
these  claims  had  been  of  no  effect  in  practise;  it 
was  Nicholas  who  made  them  effective,  and  drew 
their  logical  consequences.  The  pope,  he  asserted, 
was  the  absolute  ruler  of  the  universal  Church, 
the  bishops  were  his  officers,  and  synods  but  in- 
atniments  to  express  and  register  the  papal  will; 
church  law  is  not  law  except  when  approved  by  the 
pope,  who  is  the  supreme  judge,  the  personal  repre- 
sentative of  Christ.  These  far-reaching  claims  would 
probably  not  have  found  acceptance  if  the  most 
powerfid  western  church,  that  of  the  Frankish  em- 
pire, had  not  been  prepared  for  them  by  the  Pseudo- 
Isidorian  Decretals  (q.v.).  But  these  were  not  the 
Bource  from  which  Nicholas  derived  them;  it  was 
not  imUI  after  864  that  he  even  used  this  support 
for  them.  And  he  goes  even  beyond  the  assertions 
^  the  forged  decretals,  assuming  not  merely  a  prece- 
^Qce  d  etiquette  over  all  secular  princes  but  the 
P<^  of  commanding  them  as  seems  good  to  him. 
^^  is  not,  then,  surprising  that  he  regards  the  em- 
P^fOf  as  the  vas^  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  papal 
^Uon,  coronation,  and  confirmation  as  at  least 
dually  essential  with  the  validity  of  royal  descent. 
^^  a  word,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Nicholas 
^i^ted  the  medieval  papacy. 

He  was  particulariy  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
S^^tify  his  hierarchical  ambition  at  the  same  time 
that  he  took  the  part  of  a  champion  of  oppressed 
^oittoeDoe.  The  first  case  in  which  this  opportunity 
^as  offered  him  occurred  in  860;  the  innocent  victim 
^  the  patriarch  Ignatius  of  Constantinople  (q.v.), 
^  unjust  oppressors  were  the  eastern  Emperor 
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Bardas  and  his  intruding  candidate  Photius  (q.v.). 
Nicholas  answered  their  appeal  for  support  not  by 
confirming  the  new  patriarch  but  by  sending  an 
embassy  to  investigate  the  circim:istances  of  his 
election,  at  the  same  time  taking  occasion  tp  enforce 
a  nimiber  of  Roman  claims  in  the  East.  The  party 
of  Photius  won  over  the  papal  legates;  with  their 
assent  a  great  coimcil  in  Constantinople  (May,  861) 
declared  for  Photius.  Ignatius  appealed  directly  to 
the  pope,  and  thus  gave  him  a  new  occasion  to  inter- 
fere in  Eastern  affairs.  In  a  solemn  encyclical  to  the 
Eastern  patriarchs  (May  8, 862)  he  warned  them  not 
to  acknowledge  Photius,  and  when  this  method 
proved  ineffective,  at  a  Roman  synod  in  April,  863, 
"  by  virtue  of  the  judgment  of  the  Holy  Ghost  speak- 
ing through  him,''  he  deposed  and  excommunicated 
Photius. 

A  similar  conflict  on  behalf  of  oppressed  innocence 
and  at  the  same  time  of  the  claims  of  Rome  was 
that  with  John,  archbishop  of  Ravenna.  Leo  IV. 
had  already  threatened  this  violent  man  and  his 
brother  with  severe  penalties  for  their  ill-treatment 
of  papal  subjects;  and  now  the  bishops  of  the  iEmil- 
ia  complained  of  illegal  exactions  and  other  mis- 
deeds on  his  part.  Nicholas  saw  an  opportunity  to 
dispose  forever  of  Ravenna's  pretensions  to  inde- 
pendence; he  summoned  John  three  times  to  appear 
before  him,  and  exconmiunicated  him  in  default. 
John  sought  help  in  vain  from  the  emperor,  and  was 
finally  forced  to  make  submission  at  a  Lateran 
synod  (Nov.  18,861),  renouncing  the  special  preroga- 
tives of  his  see.  Nicholas  won  a  similar  victory  over 
the  most  powerful  West-Frankish  metropolitan, 
Hincmar  (q.v.)  of  Reims,  and  thus  succeeded  in 
making  effective  against  the  Greeks  the  support  of 
the  Frankish  church,  which  now  obeyed  him  as  it 
had  obeyed  Charlemagne.  In  the  matter  of  the 
matrimonial  relations  of  Lothair  he  once  more  mas- 
terfully asserted  his  personality  and  his  principles. 
The  conflict  here  [which  concerned  the  power  to 
divorce  a  queen  (on  false  charges)  and  to  marry 
another  woman]  was  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
it  was  not  only  between  the  Frankish  and  the  Roman 
conceptions  of  the  power  of  the  papacy  but  between 
Frankish  and  Roman  marriage  laws;  but  Nich- 
olas had  public  opinion  on  his  side,  as  contending 
for  a  sacred  principle  of  morals.  All  his  plans  were 
on  a  large  and  impressive  scale.  He  conducted 
the  work  of  the  Roman  mission  among  the  Bul- 
garians with  such  wisdom,  as  shown  in  the  famous 
Responsa  ad  conauUa  Bidgarorum,  that  he  deserves 
a  place  as  a  missionary  organizer  by  the  side  of 
Gregory  the  Great  (see  Bulgarians,  Conversion 
OP  the).  In  Moravia  he  did  not  give  the  first  im- 
pulse to  the  mission,  but  by  winning  the  support 
of  Cyril  and  Methodius  he  secured  the  dominance  of 
Roman  instead  of  Greek  Christianity.  On  the 
whole,  he  reached  the  goal  at  which  he  aimed. 
When  he  died  (Nov.  13,  867)  the  pope,  not  the 
emperor,  was  recognized  in  the  West  as  the  head 
of  Christendom.  It  should  also  be  mentioned  that 
Nicholas  was  an  exception  among  the  early  popes 
for  intellectual  culture;  he  was  not  only  a  diligent 
student  of  the  decretals  of  his  predecessors  but  he 
knew  the  code  of  Justinian  and  had  a  respectable 
acquaintance  with  the  Fathers.    This  wide  reading 
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gave  him  a  high  idea  of  the  influence  of  literature 
on  church  life;  he  was  the  first  prince  of  the  Church 
who  took  up  seriously  the  question  of  establishing 
a  clerical  censorship  of  books.  (H.  BOhmer.) 

Bibuoobapht:  The  Epidola  are  to  be  found  in  MPL, 
cxiz.  769  aqq.,  cxxix.  1011-16.  Consult:  E.  DOmmler, 
QeachichU  du  oatfriknkiachen  Reiehet,  ii.  52-217,  Leipdc, 
1887;  H.  L&mmer,  Paptt  NickoUu  I.  und  die  byzarUini- 
9cke  StatUskirehe  seiner  Zeit,  Berlin,  1857;  J.  M.  F.  FYan- 
tin,  Le  Pape  Nicolas  I.  et  le  jeune  roi  Lothairet  Dijon, 
1862;  F.  Rocquain,  La  PapauU  au  moyen  Age^  Paris, 
1881;  J.  Langen,  Oeachichte  der  romiechen  Kirche,  iu.  1- 
113,  Bonn,  1892;  J.  Roy,  in  Etudes  (ThiMoire  du  moyen 
6ge  dediU  b.  Gabriel  Monod,  pp.  95-105,  Paris,  1896;  idem, 
Saint  NichoUu  /.,  London,  1901;  F.  Qregorovius,  Hiti. 
of  the  City  of  Rome,  iii.  120-155,  London,  1895;  Oeichton, 
Popee,  i.  14-15,  ii.  330;  Bower,  Popee,  ii.  229-267;  Mil- 
man,  Laiin  Chrietianity,  iii.  21-56,  119;  Platina,  Popee,  L 
227-230;  Mann,  Popee,  iii.  1-148;  Hauck,  KD,  n.  533-^557. 

Nicholas  II. :  Pope  1058-61.  Immediately  after 
the  death  of  Pope  Stephen  X.  (Mar.  29,  1058)  the 
aristocratic  party  at  Rome  proceeded  to  secure  the 
succession  in  the  person  of  a  candidate  of  their 
choice;  and  on  April  5  Bishop  Giovanni  of  Velletri 
was  officially  enthroned  as  Benedict  X.  Realizing 
that  this  promotion  might  reproduce  the  conditions 
which  had  formerly  necessitated  the  interference  of 
Henry  III.,  Hildebrand  effected  an  understanding 
with  Duke  Godfrey,  whereby  Bishop  Gerard  of 
Florence  was  to  supplant  Benedict  X.,  contrived  to 
alienate  a  faction  of  the  Romans  from  Benedict 
and  win  them  for  Gerard,  and  obtained  the  assent 
of  the  empress  of  Germany  to  the  proposed  election 
of  Bishop  Gerard.  Accordingly,  the  cardinals,  who 
had  fled  from  Rome,  were  convened  at  Siena,  and 
Bishop  Gerard  was  elected  pope  in  Dec.,  1058. 
In  Jan.,  1059.  Benedict  X.  was  expelled  from  Rome, 
and  on  Jan.  24  Bishop  Gerard  was  enthroned  as 
Nicholas  II. 

Events  having  shown  that  the  Normans  were  not 
to  be  driven  from  southern  Italy  by  force,  Nicholas 
II.  came  to  terms  with  them  peaceably  in  Aug.,  1059. 
He  invested  Duke  Robert  Guiscard  with  Apulia, 
Calabria,  and  Sicily;  Prince  Richard  i^ith  Capua, 
receiving  in  turn  their  oaths  of  allegiance.  Robert 
promised  to  observe  loyalty  to  the  pope,  to  support 
the  Roman  Church  in  the  maintenance  of  its  sov- 
ereign prerogatives  and  possessions,  to  assist  Pope 
Nicholas  in  securely  and  honorably  safeguarding 
the  Roman  papacy,  and  lastly,  in  the  event  of  the 
death  of  Nicholas  II.  or  of  his  successors,  to  give 
heed  to  the  admonition  of  the  cardinals  and  render 
due  aid  in  electing  and  installing  a  pope  in  keeping 
i^ith  the  honor  of  St.  Peter.  In  the  terms  of  a  sec- 
ond oath,  and  in  order  to  emphasize  the  relationship 
of  vassal  and  lord,  Robert  promised  to  dischai^ 
an  annual  tribute  of  twelve  denarii  to  the  pope  for 
every  yoke  of  oxen.  Thus  the  Normans  obtained 
recognition  of  the  fruits  of  their  policy  of  conquest, 
and  the  right  of  expectancy  to  further  territorial 
enlargements,  while  the  pope  gained  such  military 
support  as  made  him  independent  alike  of  the  West- 
em  and  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  Thanks  to  the 
Normans'  assfistance  Pope  Benedict  X.  was  reduced 
to  capitulation  at  Galera  in  the  autumn,  and  thus 
the  factional  nobility's  papacy  was  annulled.  This 
alliance  \^ith  the  Normans  had  its  complement  in 
an  understanding  with  the  Paterenes  (q.v.)  in  north- 


em  Italy,  the  immediate  result  of  which  was  the 
subjection  of  Milan  to  the  papal  see. 

The  effects  of  these  alliances  with  the  Normans  and 
the  Paterenes  were  manifest  at  the  Lateran  synod 
of  Nicholas  II.  in  April,  1059.    The  synod  could  not 
profess  to  represent  the  Church  at  la^,  seeing  that 
hardly  any  but  Italian  ecclesiastics  were  present.  Its 
most  important  enactment  was  the  adoption  of  the 
celebrated  law  with  reference  to  the  papal  election 
which  instituted  new  canons  of  procedure  regarding 
the  occupancy  of  the  papal  see  (cf .  Mirbt,  QueUen, 
2d  ed.,  no.  181,  pp.  97  sqq.).    This  law  contains  the 
following  provisos:    (§1)  That  after  a  pope's  de- 
cease, and  first  in  order,  the  cardinal  bishops  shall 
assemble  for  the  sake  of  advising  in  regard  to  who 
shall  be  the  papal  successor.    In  the  next  l^aoe, 
that  when  they  have  reached  an  agreement  they 
shall  convene  the  cardinal  clerics  and,  conjcuntly 
with  these,  complete  the  election,  whereupon  the 
rest  of  the  cleigy  and  the  people  of  Rome  shall 
voice  their  assent  in  the  way  of  conclusion.     (|  2) 
Cardinal  bishops  and  cardinal  clerics  take  the  lead, 
in  course  of  the  election,  being  followed  by  the  other 
participants.     (§  3)   The  candidate  for   the   papal 
dignity  is  to  be  sought,  first  of  all,  among  the  Roman 
cleigy;  but  if  no  suitable  choice  is  here  to  be  found, 
a  candidate  may  then  be  selected  elsewhere,     (f  5) 
Rome  holds  the  first  rank  for  place  of  election.    In 
the  supposable  contingency  that  owing  to  the  de- 
pravity of  evil  men,   a  pure  and  unadulterated 
election  were  out  of  the  question  there,  the  cardinal 
bishops  shall  have  the  right,  in  conjunction  with  the 
cardinal  clerics  and  devout  laymen,  even  though 
but  few  in  number,  to  elect  the  pope  at  what  place 
they  deem  proper.     (§  6)  In  the  contingency  that^ 
after  due  election,  some  stress  of  war,  or  any  ma- 
levolent  onset   whatsoever,    prevents    the  elected 
pontiff  from  being  enthroned  in  the  apostolic  see  in 
accord   with   the   traditional   usage,   nevertheless, 
being  once  elected,  he  shall  possess  plenary  ecclesi- 
astical authority  as  pope.     This  clause  is  corrob- 
orated by  the  paragraph  on  royalty  (§  4) :  ''  Withal 
shall  bounden  honor  and  respect  be  observed  to- 
ward our  beloved  son  Henry,  who  is  presently  king, 
and  of  whom  the  hope  is  entertained  that  with  God's 
help  he  may  one  day  become  emperor;  even  as  we 
have  already  so  granted  him  approbation  as  likewise 
to  his  successors,  who  have  gained  this  right  (im- 
perial dignity)  from  this  apostolic  see."    This  law 
aimed  first  of  all  to  legalize,  by  canonical  process, 
the  course  pursued  at  the  elevation  of  Nicholas  II. 
It  was  at  once  the  means,  however,  of  permanently 
conunitting  the  papal  elections  to  the  sway  of  a  new 
set  of  factors;   and  inasmuch  as  this  purpose  was 
also  achieved,  it  marks  a  turning-point  in  the  histoiy 
of  pontifical  elections. 

At  the  synod  of  1059  measures  were  enacted 
regarding  celibacy,  and  a  law  was  passed  prohibiting 
lay  investiture.  At  the  same  time  Berengar  of 
Tours  retracted  his  doctrines  on  the  Eucharist. 
At  a  new  synod  in  the  spring  of  1060  a  decree  was 
framed  against  simonists,  Benedict  X.  was  solenmly 
divested  of  his  dignities,  and  the  new  election  law 
was  ratified.  Soon  after  this  synod  the  cardinal 
priest  Stephen  went  as  papal  l^ate  to  the  German 
court  to  allay  the  disfavor  prevalent  in  that  quarter; 
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but,  »fl«r  watting  five  dajB  io  vain  tor  an  audience, 
be  was  obliged  to  return  to  Rome  without  having 
detirered  the  pope's  message.  This  abrupt  rejection 
waa  followed,  perhaps  not  before  the  early  part  of 
3061,  by  the  Gennan  episcopate's  adverse  declara- 
tioii  respecting  the  Curia.  The  exact  time  and 
place  of  this  transaction  are  unknown.  Thoee 
Gertnan  prelates  then  resolved  not  only  to  queah 
tbe  pope's  rulings  oJ  together,  but  even  to  depose  him; 
but  neither  political  nor  eccleaiaatical  consequences 
ensued.  Nicholas  II.  died  at  Florence  on  July  1!) 
or  27,  1061  (on  the  former  date,  cf.  Muratori,  Srrip- 
twM,  p.  944;  for  the  alternative  date,  cf.  MGll, 
Script.,  V  [1844],  427).  He  was  not  an  eminent 
pope,  but  his  brief  pontificate  ig  distinguished  by 
in^Mrtaat  and  fruitful  eventa.  Carl  Mirbt. 

SuuoiuupBi:  Tile  Diploniaca,  epiMnla.  decrda  ore  in 
UPL,  exliiL  1301-06;  Jaffe.  K*Mto.  i.  557-560,  u.  730. 
Caonilt  J.  U.  Wstterich.  Pmixficum  itomanonim  vila.  L  206 
■qq..  73S-73S.  Leipsic.  1862:  P.  Scheger-Boichomt,  Ois 
ATcwRfaMv  it<r  Pap^aKM  danA  Niioiauttl.,  Stnuburg. 
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..  Ldpaic,  1885;  W.  Mortons,  Die  BcMt 
.  .  -Jun  SttMtm  un/<r  .  .  .  Hrinrich  IIS.  und 
/C.  FnOnirg.  1887;  idem,  Grvor  VII..  2  vols..  Leipai 
IBM;  G.  Ueyer  von  Kaoaau,  Jahrbecher  ' 
SoSU  uilir  Hfinrich  HI.  uHd  IV..  i.  gi  » 
iiL  <U3  aqq..  ib.  I8B0-I00D;  C.  Hiibt,  Die 
ZtHalUt  Gnaon  VII.,  ib.  ISM:  L.  von  U(!iiiem:iiui.  Gc- 
u*ictdt  dv  Norntaimn  in  ilnHntalim  uRd  .■iicilim.  i. 
177  sqq.,  Oi.  1894:  F.  Gr^oravhu.  Hiil.  of  Ike  Ciln  of 
Bomt.  iv.  I14-12fi.  Loudou.  1896:  A.  Clavd,  Li  Papi 
Nicoliu  It.,  Parii,  1906:  Schaff.  Ckrulion  C&urrA,  v.  1.  pp. 
108  aqq.;  tiOmui.  Latin  ChriiHanilii.  iii.  2B6-3IH;  PlatiDA, 
PatMK.  L  378-280. 

Hkholu  m.:  Pope  1277-80.  Giovanni  Gaetani 
Ornoi  was  a  bod  of  the  Roman  Senator  Malteo 
Rubens.  As  early  as  1244  he  was  promot«d  by 
Innoceat  IV.  to  the  rank  of  cardinal  deacon  of  St. 
Niehdaa  in  rartxre  TvUiano.  In  1262  Urban  IV. 
^)pointed  him  inquisitor  general,  and  in  1263  pro- 
tector of  the  Franciscan  Order.  He  was  elected 
pope  Not.  25,  1277,  after  the  death  of  John  XXI. 
Be  compelled  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg  to  cede  the 
pentapolis  and  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna  to  the 
papal  see,  and  Charies  of  Anjoii,  king  of  Sicily,  to 
RDOunce  the  r^ency  of  Tuscany  and  the  dignity 
erf  a  Roman  senator;  and  he  promulgated  the  con- 
Mitutioo  Fundamenia  miiiiaTUia,  dated  July  18, 
1Z78,  which  thenceforth  reserved  the  senatorial 
authority  and  other  municipal  offices  to  the  citizens 
of  Borne.  Thereupon  he  vaa  himself  elected  senator 
ft«  life.  Be  next  sought  to  initiate  an  understanding 
between  Charies  of  Anjou  and  Rudolph  of  Haps- 
burg; and  be  succeeded  in  bringing  a  peace  to  pass, 
whereby  Charles  obt^ned  Provence  and  Forcalquier 
in  fee  from  the  German  Empire,  Nicholas  is  sup- 
posed to  have  pursued  even  still  more  extensive 
projecla;  and  Ptolemsus  of  Lucca  relates  that  he 
designed  to  cut  up  the  German  Empire  into  four 
(dates:  Germany,  Arelate  or  Aries.  Tuscany,  and 
Lombanly.  On  the  other  hand,  he  did  not  s\icceed 
in  Ins  efforts  to  restore  union  with  the  Oreeka,  or 
in  bn  atteiDpt«  to  set  a  new  crusade  afoot.  His 
lEUnner  of  diluting  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Church 
gave  occasion  for  sharp  reproaches.  Dante  con- 
wgoed  h'"*  to  bell)  and  accused  him,  not  without 


warrant,  of  both  nepotism  and  avarice,  and  the 
diversion  of  church  funds  to  profane  object*.  He 
made  no  decisive  ruling  in  the  contest  between  strict 
and  lax  forces  within  the  Francisean  Order;  al- 
though, in  the  decretal  ExiU  qui  teminat  (1279)  he 
considered  the  main  issue  as  to  how  far  the  Minor- 
ites might  use  the  things  of  this  world,  Nicholas 
III.  died  suddenly  in  his  summer  residence  at  Sori- 
ano, on  Aug.  22,  1280.  Cabl  Mirbt. 

Bibuoqrapht:  SourctB  are;  The  RraiMtt.  «1.  J.  G«r. 
part  i..  Paris.  1898;  MiahtCumim  am  dtm  vatikaniKhen 
Arrkic,  cd.  F.  Kattanbruimer.  vols.  i,-u„  Vicnnn,  1860- 
1894;  J.  F.  Bflhmer,  flro«*i  impeni  v\.,  IgTS-tSlS,  loBa- 
bmnk.  1898;  A.  Potthut.  Rceri/a  poniijicum  Roma- 
nomm,  vol,  ii.,  Berlin.  1S7S.  Coonult:  J.  Picker,  ForicA- 
Hngen  iut  Reirhr  uiuj  RBJitK''diicJUe  tialiene.  vols. 
ii.-iv„  lansbmck,  1889-74;  P.  Heller,  0™UcWind  tind 
Frttnkrcich  in  iftren  potitiechen  Baiehunffen  bia  lum  Tode 
Rudolf,  vm  Haptburg.  pp.  72  sqq.,  Lubeck.  1874;  P. 
Wertich.  Die  BaitAungefi  RudnJ/i  am  HapJiuTV  it  rlmi- 
Khcn  Kurie,  Bachum,  ISSU;  P.  Gr(«o[DviuB.  Hitt.  at  At 
City  of  Some  v.  478-491,  Loodon.  18B7:  A.  Huyakeiu. 
KarttiTial  fJapolam  Ornini.  Munich.  1902;  A,  Deuukl. 
PapH  Nikalaue  III.,  ib.  1903;  Dtr  KardiTol  J.  O.  Orani 
IPapit  yikolavt  III.).  IMU-rT.  Beriin,  IBOS;  Bower, 
Papa.  Ui,  26-28;  Milnua,  Lalin  Chrilianity,  vL  136- 
142.  122;  PlBlJQB.  Popa.  ii.  lOS-lll. 

Richolas  IV.:  Pope  I28$-S2.  Girolamo  of  A»- 
coli,  a  scrivener's  son,  had  been  general  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan Order  from  1274  onward,  when  Nicholas  III. 
in  1278  created  him  cardinal  designate  of  St.  Puden- 
tiana.  In  1281  Martin  IV.  appointed  him  cardinal 
bishop  of  Prapoeste,  or  PaJestrina;  and  on  Fob.  22, 
12SS  he  was  elected  pope.  Hia  pontificate  exhibits 
no  mark  of  greatness.  He  sought  to  tack  his  course 
between  the  Roman  aristocratic  families  of  Ornini 
and  Colonna.  In  vain  did  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg 
strive  to  move  Nicholas  to  set  some  definite  term  for 
the  imperial  coronation;  but  Charles  of  Anjou  ob- 
tained the  crown  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  after  duly 
acknowledging  himself  a  liegeman  of  the  Church. 
After  the  fall  of  Ftolemais,  in  12!)1,  Nicholas  quite 
fruitlessly  endeavored  to  organixe  a  general  crusade. 
The  fact  that  under  the  constitution  dated  July  18, 
1280,  he  co[iceded  to  the  cardinals  one-half  of  all 
revenues  accruing  to  the  see  of  Rome,  and  also 
allowed  them  to  take  part,  in  the  fiscal  administra- 
tion, signifiei]  an  appreciable  strengthening  of  the 
college  of  cardinals  at  the  expense  of  the  papacy. 
Nicholas  IV.  died  at  Rome  Apr.  4,  1292. 

Carl  Mirbt. 

BlBuoaiumT:  Sourca  are:  La  Rrgittra  de  Nieolat  IV., 
ed.  E.  XAii£loiH.  Puifl,  18S6  sQi].;  MiUheiiungen  aiu  dan 
DoManiKAcn  ArtKiv.  ed.  P.  KBlteabrriaacr.  vol.  i..  Viecina. 
1889;  A.  Potlhaal,  Rifiala  pantificum  Rnrnmorum,  u. 
1828-1916.  Berlin.  1875:  and  the  Vita  by  Bernord  of 
Guldo.  in  Muntloii.  Scriplora,  iii.  1,  pp.  612-613.  Con- 
milt  lurther:  J.  E,  Kopp.  Cadiichlt  ton  dtr  WiaftrAerrtef- 
JuBff  und  dim  Verfall  dee  katiijen  rMniichen  RrirKii.  ed. 
Busson.  ii,  3.  pD.  288  aqq..  Beriin,  1S7I:  R.  Rtihiiaht.  Ge- 
Khichte  drx  K'migTeicfii  Jcrvaalem,  nOO-(*9/.  pp.  1003-04, 
1029.  Inoibnick,  1898;  T.Gmsomyiaa.HiM.ofOieCilyof 
Ronu,  V.  608-515.  834,  855.  860,  London.  1897:  Bower. 
Popet,  Hi.  37-40;  Milmao,  Latin  CTrvrftanilv,  vi,  173-179. 
viil.  201:  PIftlino,  Papa.  ii.  118-122;  Bohsff.  ChriiUm 
Church.  V.  1.  pp.  207,  287.  411-412. 

Nicholas  V.:  Antipope  to  John  XXII.  1328-30. 
Pietro  Rainalducci  of  Cordova  was  one  of  the  Mi- 
norites who  took  the  side  of  Ixiuis  the  Bavarian  in 
his  struggle  with  the  pope.  After  hia  coronation 
Louie,  in  a  public  assembly,  Bet  Rainalducci  on  the 
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papal  throne  May  12,  I32S.  But  already  on  the 
4tb  of  August,  afl«r  vainly  seeking  recognition  from 
both  princes  and  peoples,  be  noa  obliged  to  leave 
iLome  with  Louia.  On  the  return  o(  the  latter  to 
Gennany,  Nicholaa  sought  refuge  in  Pisa.  In  1330 
he  craved  mercy  of  John  XXII.,  and  made  a  con- 
fession of  his  sins;  but  this  did  not  save  him  from 
■pending  the  rest  of  hia  life  in  priaoo.  He  died 
Oct.  16,  1333.  Nicholas  took  part  in  the  contro- 
versy concerning  the  right  of  his  order  to  own  prop- 
erty in  a  work  entitled  De  fonlroi'trna  pauperlati* 
ChrtKli  (in  J.  F.  Bochmer,  Fontra  flerum  Ccrmanj- 
eorum,  iv.  517  sqq.,  Sluttgart,  1868). 

K.  Ben  RATH. 

BlBuoflRArBT:  CooBult.  bcsiilee  ths  work  of  Buehmer 
Diimni  in  Ihe  l«it:  Kopp,  ut  attp-  under  XichoLui  l\'-. 
vol.  v.,  pvt  1.  Lucerne,  1S5.S:  A.  von  Reumont.  Gr^ 
mAiehtr  drt  SUuU  Rom.,  ii.  805  K^q.,  Bcriin,  \Sff!;  S.  Riei- 
ler,  Die  liiltrantcSm  Widrrtachtr  drr  PipOn  »ur  ZM  Lvd- 
vio  da  BaUm.  Leipaic,  1874;  C.  ilQi}w.  Der  Kampf  Lud- 
mif'  da  Boirm  mU  drr  r-muchen  Kurir,  i.  192.  Tabbien. 
ISTO;  Eubol.  Drr  Gramjmpu  Nikotaum  V..  in  HitUin- 
KAtMJahrbtuAdrra-TTanacUrhafl.vol.iu.,  1801;  Bawer. 
Papa.  iii.  82-80:  Uilmui.  Laiin  ChnMianUy.  vii.  1D3- 
111:  Cnichton,  Paparn.  i.  47. 

nichoUa  v.:  Pope  1447-55.  This  humanist, 
Tommaso  Parentucelli  of  Sargaiia,  was  made  arch- 
bishop of  Bologna  in  1439  by  EugeniuB  IV.,  who 
bad  noted  his  ability  at  the  Council  of  Florence  in 
1430.  After  he  had  executed  the  difGcult  mission 
of  snatching  from  the  Germans  at  the  Diet  of  Frank- 
fort all  the  advantages  they  had  gained  at  the  Coun- 
cil of  Basel,  the  pope  raised  him  lo  the  rank  of 
cardinal.  He  was  therefore  able  to  take  part  in  the 
conclave  at  the  death  of  Eugene  in  the  same  year, 
and  was  himself  chosen.  Hia  pontificate  is  equally 
noteworthy  from  a  political  standpoint  as  from  that 
of  the  encouragement  of  art  and  science.  He  con- 
eluded  with  the  German  King  Frederic  III.  in  1448 
the  Aschaffenburg  concordat,  which  accorded  to  the 
pope  annats,  reservations  and  the  Afenaea  Papalea 
(q.v. :  also  see  Concohdats,  III.,  2).  He  put  an  end 
to  the  schism  and  celebrated  a  magnificent  jubilee 
ID  1450.  He  was  a  man  of  euch  wide  culture  that 
^iieas  Sylvius  said  of  him:  "  What  be  does  not 
know  is  beyond  the  range  of  human  knowledge." 
Besides  his  antiquarian  studies  he  still  found  time 
and  means  to  embellish  Rome.  He  reerected  its 
walls  in  1451,  begun  the  extension  of  the  Vatican 
Palace,  the  completion  of  which  was  prevented  by 
bis  death,  and  founded  the  Vatican  library.  He 
was  but  little  liked  by  the  Romans,  as  is  shown 
by  a  conspiracy  of  Stefano  Porcaro  against  him 
and  even  against  the  existence  of  the  papacy  in 
Rome,  which  was  fortunately  discovered  (Jan., 
1453).  The  mental  depression  produced  by  this 
was  intensified  by  the  terrible  news  that  Con- 
atantinople  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks 
(1453).  He  ordered  the  preaching  of  a  crusade 
but  without  success;  all  he  could  do  was  to  join  the 
League  of  Lodi  (14,'i4),  founded  for  the  defense  of 
Christendom.     He  died  Mar.  24,  1455. 

K,  Benrath. 
BiBuoonii'tiT:  A  Vita  by  Mimciti  is  in  L,  A.  MurslDri,  ut 
■up.  (under  Nichalm  IV.),  iii.  J.  pp.  B07  sqq.;  and  one 
hy  GfiorKiiis  wait  printed  Hon.*.  174:;.  Coniiult:  SehnlT, 
rhrintinn  Churth.  v.  2,  f  49:  Pimtor.  Popa.  ii,  .1-3i:t: 
.V.  vun  Reumont.  Cuchichlc  dcr  SlaM  Rum,  iii,  1,  llOsqii., 
Berlin,  ISSB:    Dehio,  Dit  BaujMvickU  A'tto/ans  K„  In  Rt- 


pcrtonum  /Or  ffuTHdciMTMcAa/f,  vol.  iii..  1S»*0;  CibbiB. 
DnJint  and  FaU,  chap,  liviii.:  E.  Pears.  Datmtim  t/Ot 
Gmruai  Brnvirt  and  ...  th*  Capltirt  o/  Con^attiiHrU 
by  the  Tarki.  London.  1903:  Cieishtoa,  Papacy,  a.  XB5 
•qq.,  iii.  97  aqq.:  Bower.  Papa.  iii.  Z36-23S;  Mibnu. 
Lalin  ChriKianitu,  vliL  90,  130,  4SS.  491;  PUtiu.  Pom. 


niCHOLAS  OF  BASEL.    See  Fbiends  c 


God. 


niCHOLAS  OF  BIBRA  (niCOLADS  BE  BIBEKA): 
A  medieval  German  satirical  poet;  b.  apparently 
at  Geithain  (24  m.  s.s.e.  of  Leiprac),  Sa.xony:  d..pr^ 
Bumably  at  Bibra  (25  m.  s.w,  of  Halle),  atxer  IWT. 
TrithemiuB,  in  his  Scriptores  ecdanatlici,  mentions 
an  Erfurt  theologian  and  poet  of  the  name,  of  whom 
he  had  seen  a  work  entitled  Oecultut,  who  had  left 
also  a  De  cavendo  TTialo  and  a  volume  of  letten. 
Flacius,  in  his  search  for  material  agsinst  the  pap^ 
system,  came  upon  several  manuscripts  of  the  Otail- 
tuB  and  gave  some  extracts  from  them  in  tus  Cata- 
togut  testium  verilatis.  A  little  further  information 
was  given,  from  a  manuscript  at  Hclmstiidt,  by 
Leyser  in  his  Hittona  poetorum  el  poemalum  moHi 
trH  (Hulle,  1721);  but  no  thorough  knowledge  of 
Nicholas's  work  was  gained  until  Ha&er  published 
the  entire  poem  (Sitningsberklde  der  Wiener  Akad»- 
mie,  xxxvii.,  1S61,  163-262),  from  an  inferior  manu- 
script at  Prague,  and  Fischer  produced  a  critical 
edition  (Halle,  1870).  From  this  it  appeared  that 
the  two  works  mentioned  by  Trilhemius  were  really 
the  same,  and  that  the  author  had  called  himself 
"  Occu)tua,"i.e., anonymous.  Nothing  is  known  of 
him  except  what  can  be  gathered  from  his  work. 
He  seems  to  have  studied  at  Padua,  to  have  been 
four  times  in  Rome,  and  then  to  have  settled  in 
Erfurt  as  a  cleric,  posubly  a  canon.  A  document  of 
1270  deiwribcs  him  as  "custoe  ecclesix  Byberacen- 
sis."  His  poems,  in  2,441  leonine  hexameters,  seem 
to  have  been  mainly  composed  between  12S1  and 
1233,  and  put  together  by  himself,  with  notes,  from 
1305  to  1307.  Flacius  was  misled  by  prejudice  in 
including  him  among  the  precursors  of  the  Reforma- 
tion; but  Nicholas  is  a  writer  from  whom  much 
may  be  learned  about  the  conditions  prevailing  in 
Gennany,  both  in  Church  and  Stale,  at  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  (G.  Kawerad.) 

Riw^ker  in  the  Yai  Boob  of  the  Rnyid  Academy  at 
Erfurt,  oen  serin.  viL  1-101.  Consult:  O.  lOKDI, 
DrulKMandt  GacAiclitKiuellm  im  MiOtlallfr,  ii.  133  sijq.. 
BefLin,  1887;  F.  X.  W(«ele.  Frirdricli  drr  Frridiae,  pp. 
360-389.  NOnllinsen,  IS7(I:   Potlhast,  Wtgumirr.  p.  891. 

NICHOLAS  OF  CUSA.    Sec  Cuba,  Nicholas  or. 

RICHOLAS  OF  HEREFORD  (IHCHOLAS  HBR- 
FORD):  Lollard,  and  collaborator  with  Wj-clif  in 
translating  the  English  Bible;  d.  in  the  Carthuaiaii 
monastery  at  St.  Anne's,  Coventry,  after  1417.  Of 
his  early  life  little  is  known.  He  was  a  student 
of  tjueen's  College,  Oxford,  where  he  was  bursar 
1374-7,'),  and  took  his  doctorate  in  I3S2.  Hera 
he  in  all  probability  came  under  the  influence  of 
John  Wyclif,  and  by  1382  was  already  known  and 
marked  as  an  enemy  by  the  friars.  In  tliat  year 
he  preached  a  sermon  which,  with  his  previous 
utterances,  led  to  his  suspenaon.  along  with  that 
of  Wyclif  and  Philip  Repington,  from  the  exer- 
cise of  pubhc  functions.    Nicholas  was  tried  before 
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the  uchbiHfaop  of  CantGrbury  in  a  series  of  hear- 
ing Kt  a  provincial  synod  held  at  London,  and, 
iia  moawer  beang  ucaatisfactory,  vtia  excommu- 
lueated  July  1,  13S2.  He  went  to  Rome  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  pope,  stating  there  his  concluHions; 
but  he  waa  condemned  by  pope  and  cardinals  and 
■Nitenced  to  Ufe  imprisonment.  It  is  thought  that 
ooly  the  favor  of  tbe  pope  for  EngUsb  scholars  pre- 
vented the  sentence  of  Nicholas  to  the  stake.  Nich- 
olas escaped  from  imprisonment  during  a  popular 
tqirising,  probably  in  June,  1385,  and  returned  to 
England.  In  1386  a  writ  was  issued  tor  his  appre- 
bcnmon,  but  he  was  still  at  liberty  Aug.  10,  1387. 
I«tef  he  was  captured  and  imprisoned,  and  finally 
recanted.  He  was  taken  under  royal  protection 
Dm.  12,  1391,  when  he  was  made  chancellor  of 
Benford  Cathedral.  This  post  he  gave  up  between 
ISM  Bod  1399.  In  13S7  he  biicame  treasurer  of 
Henfoid,  after  141D  also  prebend  of  Pratum  Minus, 
iwdgning  both  offices  and  retiring  to  the  cloiater  at 
Coventry  probably  In  1417. 

To  Nicholas  of  Hereford  is  due  the  honor  of  being 
a  collaborator  with  Wyclif  in  the  work  of  tr.'msla- 
■ting  the  Bible  into  English,  the  Old  Testament  bo- 
il^ the  part  assigned  to  him.  The  original  manu- 
Kript,  with  the  first  hand  corrections  interlined,  is 
fortunately  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library  (no. 
959  [30031),  and  there  is  also  a  very  early  copy  of 
this  in  the  same  place  (MS.  Douci,  :i69),  made  be- 
fore the  corrections  were  inserted  in  the  original,  in 
iriiich  appear  the  words  "  explicit  transiacion  Nich- 
olay  Herford."  Both  manuscripts  break  off  in  the 
middle  of  Baruch  iii.  20.  This  break  is  usually  (and 
without  doubt  correctly)  explained  ns  resulting 
from  the  judicial  process  against  Nicholas  and  the 
Bununons  to  appear  before  the  synod  at  London 
which  condemned  him.  The  rest  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  by  another  hand,  whose  style  differs  from 
that  of  Nicholas.  The  latter's  translation  is  schol' 
ariy,  so  far  as  his  basal  text  permitted,  but  EtiiHy 
literal  and  somewhat  stilted,  and  therefore  not  so 
well  adapted  for  popular  use  as  the  work  of  Wyclif 
on  the  New  Testament.  It  was  worked  over  and 
improved  in  the  edition  of  John  Purvey  (q.v.). 
Besides  this  work  there  are  extant  his  Condimiones 
and  his  Rapomio  at  the  synod  (both  in  the  Fatci- 
adi  liionianan  Magiairi  Joharmia  tVyclif,  ed.  W. 
W.  Shirley,  in  BoUa  Series,  pp.  303  aqq.,  319  sqq., 
London,  IS58).  Other  works  ascribed  to  him  have 
perished,  there  having  been  numerous  orders  from 
the  king  that  his  writings  be  seized  together  with 
Ihoee  of  Wyclif. 

374.  289-329,  515,  517:  J.  Fox,  Acti  and  AfanumrtUj.  iZ 
2*-«7,  IS7-IS0,  279-285,  8I»,  ed,  of  London,  1855;  G. 
LeeblcT.  John  Wydiffi  and  hit  Enolith  PrtcMrsora.  pug- 
am.  ib.  18S4:  G.  U.  Tnvelyiui,  Englami  in  Ihi  Agt  af 
VfyUiff^  puaiin,  ib.  1900;  J,  Gsirdner,  LoUardu  and  Ikt 
RifOrmatim  in  England,  i.  21.  22.  24-27.  E9.  ih.  igoS; 
DSB.  il.  4IS-420:  nnd  tho  litcratuni  under  Bible  Vr.n- 
■OM,  B.  IV..  LouABW.  nnd  WtcuF,  John. 

HICHOLAS  OF  HETHODE:  Bishop  of  Ihnt  city 
(the  modem  Modon)  in  Messenia  during  the  reign 
<rf  Emperor  Manuel  I.  Coranenua  (1143-80).  There 
■re  no  trustworthy  data  concerning  his  life,  and  he 
■eetns  to  have  died  before  the  synod  of  1 166.  He 
devdoped  a  very  extensive  literary  activity,  but 


only  one  of  his  writings  was  printed  before  tho  nine- 
teenth century,  and  some  still  await  publication. 
They  fiimish  an  insight  into  the  Greek  theology  of 
the  twelfth  century,  chiefly  polemic  writings 
against  the  Latins,  or  dealing  with  subtle  theological 
questions  and  apologetics.  To  the  latter  he  devoted 
his  Anaptuiis  against  Proclus,  which,  in  spite  of 
DrSscke's  objection,  is  almost  certainly  genuine. 
Polemical  works  against  the  Latins  deal  largely 
with  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Of  treatises 
against  the  Latins  still  unpublished  are  to  be  men- 
tioned those  on  the  wafer,  the  Sabbath  fasts,  and 
the  primacy  of  the  pope.  One  treatise,  addressed 
to  the  Emperor  Manuel,  treats  of  the  defense  of  the 
deposition  of  Patriarch  Kosmas.  During  the  last 
years  of  bis  life  Nicholas  discusses  whether  the 
Trinity  or  the  Son  only  is  the  object  to  whom  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Eucharist  is  made.  He  also  wrote 
aguinst  the  Bogomiles  (see  New  Manicheans)  and 
on  tho  problem  of  predestination.  His  theology  is 
not  original,  leaning  principally  upon  Gregory  Nazi- 
anzen  and  Pseud o-Diouysius.  God  is  for  liim  the 
absolute  and  unconditioned  cause,  and  in  his  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  and  his  Christology  he  follows 
closely  the  church  doctrine,  us  he  does  in  bis  treat- 
ment of  salvation,  not  transgressing  the  limitations 
of  Greek  theolc^.  A  thoroughgoing  investigation 
of  the  theology  of  Nicholas  is  yet  to  be  undertaken. 
(N.  Bonwetsch,) 

Biblioobaput:  Bia  iiael  oa  the  EucKorigt  is  priolad  in 
MPL.  cmv.  509-SH;  two  other  Inicta,  ed.  J.  T.  BD«nd, 
were  uuued  at  PmoUorC.  1S25-2S:  another  on  the  pm- 
ctsrian  of  the  Holy  Spirit  appeared  Loadoa,  1859;  A. 
DemetmkopuLos  edited  two  tracta,  Letpaic,  1S85-fl6:  and 
Btil]  anottier,  ed.  V.  Vimiljevakij,  appeared  St.  Peteraburi, 
1888.  CoQBult:  tlimaan.  in  TSK.  1B33,  pp,  701-743; 
J.  Di«wk>!.  in  ZKO.  ii  (IHSS).  405-431.  SflS-SfiO.  iviii 
(1897).  646-371:  idem,  in  TSK.  Iiviii  (1895),  589-616; 
Krumbarher.  OcKhichte,  pp.  S5-87.   12S  (where  further 


NICHOLAS  OF  UYRA:  Bishop,  confessor,  and 
saint;  b.  perlmps  at  Fatara  in  Lycla;  d.  between 
345  and  352.  There  is  extant  little  authentic  in- 
formation concerning  him,  though  the  extent  to 
which  he  is  venerated  in  both  orient  and  Occident 
and  the  abundance  of  legends  glorifying  his  memory, 
rivaling  those  which  circle  about  St.  George,  make 
him  one  of  the  favorite  saints  of  the  populace. 
Legend  declares  that  from  infancy  he  fasted  twice 
a  week  and  worked  miracles;  that  after  a  pilgrimage 
to  Egypt  and  Palestine  he  became  bishop  of  Myra  in 
Lycia  and  as  such  continued  to  perform  miracles  of 
mercy  of  various  kinds,  which  persisted  even  after 
his  death — belling  balsam  is  said  to  have  flowed 
from  his  grove,  not  only  soon  after  his  death,  but 
also  again  after  his  body  hod  been  removed  from 
the  orient  to  Bari  in  Apulia  under  Pope  Victor  III. 
in  1087.  [St.  Nicholas  was,  so  to  speak,  the  saint 
of  the  people— of  citiiens,  laborers,  merchants;  ho 
was  the  protector  of  the  weak,  the  poor,  the  cap- 
tive, of  tlie  young,  especially  of  poor  orphans.  His 
kindness  to  children  is  suppostxl  to  be  especially 
manifested  at  Christmas,  when  he  rewards  with 
gifts  those  whose  conduct  has  been  exemplary.  He 
is  most  lavishly  honored  by  tho  dedication  to  him 
of  churches,  those  of  St.  Nicholas  being  far  more 
than  of  any  other  minor  saint,]     Hence, 
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in  art  St.  NicholiLs  is  represented  with  the  anchor 
OS  patron  of  Bailors;  or  with  three  loaves  of  bread, 
aa  patron  of  tlie  bakers'  gild;  or  with  three  chil- 
liren  who,  prayiog,  lift  up  their  liands  to  heaven, 
as  protector  and  friend  of  the  children;  or  finally 
with  three  balls  or  purses  (the  sign  of  pawnbrokers), 
as  benefactor  of  the  poor.  He  has  been  painted  by 
Buch  famous  artiats  aa  Cinmbue,  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
snd  Titian.  The  day  of  bia  commemoration  in  the 
Raman  Church  is  Dec.  0.  For  one  of  the  celebrations 
on  his  day  see  Boy-Bishop.  (O.  ZdcKi^Rt-) 

BlBuoasAFBT:  A  fODaidernble  literature,  dealing  witb  eoiiy 
editioDB  of  tlio  gourcrs  uid  wiib  laUr  wnrks  more  or  leaa 
fouruled  upon  them  ia  in  Potthait,  Wr^uiaicr,  pp.  llfil- 
14B2.     An  eariy  ooaaymoua   Vila  is   in    L.  .Surius.  Hir- 

(1SS3).  IM-IM,  iv  (1SS5),  1W-I9Z.  Later  itudia'af 
the  Ule  or  legsida  are  by  E.  Schnell,  RavenabuiB.  I8SB: 
J.  LaroohB,  Paris.  1RD3;  Mn,  A,  Jsmesoo,  Sacrtd  ami 
Ligrrularv  Art,  ii.  57-71.  Bosluii,  1803;  J,  Praimarer, 
MUoiter,  ISM;  DCB,  iv,  41-42, 

HICHOLAS  OF  STRASBDRG:  The  name  of 
two  German  eccleaiaatics. 

1.  A  Dominican;  d.  after  1329.  For  a  time  he 
was  lector  in  the  Dominican  monasteiy  at  Cologne 
{ALKG,  iv,  318).  In  1325  he  was  commiaaioned 
by  Pope  John  XXTI.,  to  visit  the  Dominican  mon- 
asteries in  the  province  of  Teutonia  and  thus  became 
involved  in  the  case  against  Eckhart  (q.v.).  But 
he  seems  to  have  retained  the  favor  of  the  pope,  tor 
after  Eckhart's  condemnation  he  is  still  called 
vicar  {ALKG.  iv.  317,  note).     He  left  in  manuscript 

a.  work  De  adiwniu  Christi;  but  since  Denifle  has 
shown  that  the  first  and  ttiird  parts  are  almost  ver- 
batim reproductions  of  two  treatises  of  the  Domin- 
ican John  of  Fans,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  use  the 
work  for  a  characterization  of  Nicholas.  There 
remain  only  the  thirteen  sermons  published  by 
Pfeiffer  (pp.  261-30.')),  which  were  delivered  in  part 
before  Dominican  nuns  at  Freiburg  and  the  neigh- 
boring Adelhausen;  the  hearers  therefore  were  like 
those  of  Kckhart,  But  there  is  a  great  difference 
in  the  sermons.  Nicholas  hna  not  the  deeply  mysti- 
cal thoughts  in  which  Eckhart  moves  as  in  his 
element;  but  he  insists  upon  spirituality  and  inner 
truth  of  the  relig;ious  life  in  general.  He  empha- 
nizes  true  repentance  and  conversion  which  appro- 
priates the  merit  of  Christ — a  merit  so  exceciiing 
great  that  by  it  alone  is  the  forgivenoea  of  all  guilt 
given.  Like  Eckhart,  ho  lays  greater  stress  upon 
the  perfonnance  of  duty  and  upon  putlent  bearing 
ot  the  sufferings  sent  from  God  than  upon  specific 
works  of  piety  and  penances.  In  the  form  of  ques- 
tion and  answer,  by  examples  and  parables,  in  a 
simple,  clear  style,  he  makes  hia  ideas  easily  inlel' 
ligible.  In  popularity  he  surpasses  Eckhart,  though 
he  (alls  short  of  hini  in  beauty  of  language. 

2.  A  Carthusian  {Nicolaus  Kemph  de  Argentina); 

b.  at  Strasburg  1397;  d.  at  Gaming  (65  m.  w.h.w. 
of  Vienna),  Lower  Austria,  1497.  He  studied  the- 
ology at  Vienna  under  Dinkelsbilhl  and  had  also 
Henry  of  Langenstein  (q.v.)  as  teacher.  In  1440  he 
entered  the  monastery  at  Gaming  and  joined  the 
Carthusians.  For  many  years  he  was  prior  in  differ- 
ent monasteries,  hut  retired  in  1490  to  Gaming.  Of 
hia  writings,  of  which  Fez   mentions  thirly-siv,  the 


few  which  have  been  printed  include  a  Dialogs*  dt 
redo  Audiorum  fine  ac  ordine  (in  Pet,  iv.  25T-492; 
for  the  most  part  traiislated  into  German  by  lUelei, 
pp.  2S0-348),  a  TrackUus  de  dUerelume  (Pel,  bt.  379- 
532),  and  ou  Expotilio  myatka  in  catUieum  eanti- 
corum  (xi.-xii.).  Nicholas  belongs  to  the  myilie 
theologians  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  f^eskl 
very  highly  of  Jean  Gerson,  and  like  1 ' 
to  earnest  study  of  the  Bible  (with  a  n 
tionof  Nicholas  of  Lyra).  On  the  whole  he  follom 
the  tendencies  of  the  more  famous  and  learned 
Dionysius  (see  Diokysius  the  Cartousian),  «ho 
was  endowed  also  with  u  wider  and  freer  penetration. 

S.  M.  Detrracat- 
BiBUOQRAPHT^  On  I  coiMull:  K.  Sohioiilt,  JoSannw  TalJir, 
pp.  S-R.  Hamburg.  ISII;  T.  PTeiflEr.  DniUehe  M^iMr 
rJu  nenehnien  JahThvndtTtt,  i.  pp.  xxil.-XXV-,  Ldp«i<^ 
\M&:  W.  Preger.  Gaehithti  drr  dindtdun  Muitik  im  HO- 
Mallrr,  ii.  S7-Sg,  Leipaic,  1881;  DeniQe,  in  ZeitKAnp  fir 
deulKhti  AUrrUiam,  xxix  (ISS5),  259  «qq.'>  idor,  Dir 
Placiaior  Hilmlowi  rem  Slnuibiut,  in  Atttiin  /Or  LiOcnlar 
ond  KinlineacAichU,  dri  UiUelaUtr:  iv  (I8S8).  312-32». 
Op  2  conault:  The  biognphical  natios  in  B.  Pa.  Bib- 
lialluca  atcitica,  preface  Is  vols.  iv.  and  zi..  12  voli..  Rs- 
gennburg,  1723-40;  N.  PouluB.  Drr  KaHAOuitr  WiAoIoM 
xon  Sinu^urg  uiuj  letni  Sdirifl  De  rocfa  Mudiarum  finr  at 
BTdint.  in  Drr  Kalhoiik.  ii  (1S91),  340  nqq.;  A.  RAiler. 
Df  Karthauttr  Nikolatu  Ktmph,  pp.  291  «qq..  Freibiir«. 

HICHOLAS,  WILLIAM:     Irish  Methodist;    b.  at 

Wexford  (83  m,  s.  ot  Dublin),  County  Wexford, 
Dec.  22,  1838.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin  (B,A.,  1879),  held  numerous  pastorates  in 
his  denomination  in  Dublin  and  Betfaat  from  1S61 
to  1895,  when  he  was  made  president  and  theologi- 
cal professor  in  the  Methodist  College.  Belfast,  both 
of  which  positions  he  still  retains.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  London  Council  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance 
and  of  the  Senate  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland. 
In  theology  ho  is  a  broad  evangelical,  and  has  writ- 
ten Sermojig  on  Jeeva  the  CfiHgl  {Dublin,  1S8.1);  The 
Case  Againal  Home  RuU  (l8Sd);  Newman  and  Rilit- 
alism  (London,  1889);  and  Christianity  and  Social-- 
ism  (1893;   Femley  Lecture). 

HICHOLS,  WILLIAM  FORD:  Protestant  Epis- 
copal bishop  of  California;  b.  at  Lloyd,  N.  Y., 
June  9,  1849.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  CoUege, 
Hartford,  Conn,  (A.B.,  1870),  and  Berkeley  Divinity 
School  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1873.  He 
was  ordered  deacon  in  1873  and  prieated  in  1874, 
He  was  curate  of  Holy  Trinity,  Middlctown,  Conn. 
(1873-75),  rector  of  St.  James's,  West  Hartford, 
Conn.  (1875-76),  Grace,  Newington,  Conn.  (1876- 
1877),  Christ  Church,  Hartford,  Conn.  {1877-87),and 
St,  James's,  Philadelphia  (1887-90),  private  Beci«> 
tnry  to  Bishop  Williams  of  Connecticut  (1871-76), 
professor  of  church  history  in  Berkeley  Divinity 
School  (1885-87),  and  aaaistant  secretary  ot  the 
House  of  Bishops  (1886).  Att«r  having  declined 
tu  be  bishop  coa^ljutor  of  Ohio  in  1888,  he  was  con- 
secrated bishop  coadjutor  of  California  in  1890,  and 
three  years  later  became  bishop  ot  the  diocese. 
BiBuonHAPHTi    W.  S.  Parry.  Tht  Spitcopati  in  Amrrica, 

p.  323,  New  York,  1S95. 

ElICHOLSOn,  ISAAC  LEA;  Protestant  Eplsco 
pul  bishop  of  Milwaukee;  b.  at  Baltimore,  Md., 
J^in.  18,  1844;   d-  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Oct.  29,  1900. 
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ihohM  of  Btckabniff 


He  n&a  gr»]u&ted  from  Dartmouth  College  (A.B., 
1869)  and  Virginia  Theological  Seminaty  (1S71), 
being  ordered  deacon  in  the  same  year  and  priested 
in  1872.  He  was  curate  of  St.  Thomna's,  Hanover, 
N.  H.  (1871-72)  and  of  St.  Paul's,  Baltimore  {1872- 
1875),  and  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  AsceoBion, 
Westminater,  Md.  (1875-79),  and  of  St.  Mark's, 
Phiiaddphia  (1879-91).  In  1891  he  was  conee- 
crated  biahop  of  Milwaukee,  alter  having  declined 
the  proffered  we  of  Indjana  in  1883. 

KaucnKArHT:    W.  3.  Perry.  Thi  fpucopofs  in  Amrrica, 
ti.  3S5,  Nmr  York.  1S05. 

ncBOLSOn,  WILLIAU  RUFUS:  Refornied 
Episcopal;  b.  ia  Green  County,  Misa.,  Jan.  S,  1822; 
d.  at  Philadelphia,  Pa..  June  7,  1901.  He  gradu- 
ated from  La  Grange  College,  Ala.,  1840;  became 
pastor  of  tbe  Poydraa  Street  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Chunsh,  New  Orleans,  La.,  1842;  entered  the 
Proteatout  Episcopal  Church,  and  became  rector 
vt  St.  John's,  Cincinnati,  O.,  1849;  of  St.  Paul's, 
Boston,  1859;  of  Trinity  Church,  Newark,  N.  J.. 
1872;  he  then  entered  the  Reformed  Episcopal 
Church,  and  took  charge  of  the  Second  Reformed 
EpiKopol  Church,  Philadelphia,  1874.  In  I87G 
be  was  consecrated  bishop,  and  later  was  chosen 
dean  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Theological  Semi- 
iiai7  of  Philadelphia.  He  wrote,  besides  numerous 
tracts  on  doctrinal  subjects,  The  Bearing  afProphrry 
m  liupimtion  in  The  Inspired  Word,  ed.  A.  T. 
Keraon  (New  York,  1883). 

inCLAES    (HICLAS),    HENDSIK.     Sec    Faui- 

nCODEMnS,  GOSPEL  OF.  See  ApocHYriiA, 
B,  I.,  7. 

niCODEHOS  (nmOLAUS)  HAGIORITES:  Monk 
in  the  monastery  of  Dionysius  on  Mount  Athos; 
b.  on  the  Island  of  Naxos  1748;  d.  at  Mount  Athoa, 
in  the  monastery  of  the  Skourtjpans  above  Kaiyea, 
1809.  His  life  paused  quietly,  except  that  he  was 
bvolved  m  the  Kolywa  controversy  which  in  the 
second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  arose  over 
the  question  whether  the  memorial  celebrations 
for  the  dead  should  take  place  on  Saturday  according 
to  the  opinion  of  the  old  orthodox  or  on  Sunday. 
Nicodemua  adhered  to  the  orthodox  tendency,  bad 
to  suffer  for  it,  but  was  finally  justified.  His  im- 
portance lies  in  his  extensive  literary  work.  He 
was  not  a  creative  spirit,  but  reproduced  old  Greek 
orthodoxy,  putting  it  in  the  garb  of  popular  Greek 
and  tJius  making  it  the  common  possesBion  of  his 
church.  His  principal  departmenta  are  hogiogra- 
phy.  asceticism,  mysticism,  liturgies,  canon  law, 
and  practical  exegesis.  Among  his  works  on  hagi- 
Ography  is  to  be  mentioned  especially;  "  Ritual 
for  the  Twelve  Months  of  the  Year"  (3  vols., 
Venice,  1819;  12  vols.,  Constantinople,  1841  sqq.; 
3  vols.,  Zakynthos,  1868),  a  rich  source  for 
the  study  of  the  worship  of  saints  in  the 
Greek  Church.  Other  works  are:  "The  New 
Martyrology"  (ib.,  1799);  "The  New  Choice  " 
{Venice,  1803).  He  also  edited  "A  Collection 
of  the  Divine  ff Iterances  and  the  Inspired 
Doctrines  of  the  Holy  Fa  there  "  (Venice,  1782). 
a  work  of  Paulos,  the  founder  of  the  monastery 


of  Euergetis.  In  the  sphere  of  asceticism  and 
mysticism  he  published:  "  Love  of  Beauty  of  the 
Holy  Adcetica"  (Venice,  1782);  "The  Invisible 
Battle  "  (Venice,  1796);  ''  Spiritual  Exercises  " 
(Venice,  18O0);  "Handbook  of  Directions"  {Vi- 
enna, 1801);  "The  Excellence  of  ChrisUans " 
(Venice,  1803).  For  the  use  of  the  Church  in  the 
narrower  sense  he  published  a  "  Book  of  Confes- 
sion "  (1794,  7th  ed,,  1854)  which  is  stiU  used. 
But  he  achieved  his  highest  fame  by  the  compila- 
tion of  the  corpus  of  Greek  canon  law,  "  Rudder  of 
the  Inlellectual  Ship  of  the  One  Holy  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  Orthodox  Church  "  (Lcipsic,  1800  and 
later  editions).  In  the  sphere  of  exegesis  be  wrote 
an  interesting  commentary  on  the  Catholic  Epistlea 
(Venice,  1819)  and  transIaWd  Euthymius  Zygabe- 
nus'  commentary  on  the  Psalms  into  popular  Greek 
(Constantinople,  1819-21).  (Phiupp  Meyeh,) 

BiBunaBAPBir:  A  ikctcb  of  bia  lite  ii  preaisd  ui  tho  "  Hit- 
ubI."  ul  aup.  Cunsult  further:  H.  Nicolai.  OachiehU 
der  neugriecftitchfn  LiUeraiur.  Leipiui:.  ]$70;  L.  PnUt,  ia 
Erham  iforwU,  1890,  pp.  321  sqq.;  A.  D.  Kyriakos,  Or 
K-hithtt  der  orimlalixKcn  Kirclicn.  p.  1 55.  loipaic.  1602. 
HICOL,  THOMAS:  Church  of  Scotland;  b.  at 
Caslletoa  of  Kincardine,  parisli  of  Fordoun,  Kin- 
cardinesliire,  Oct.  21,  1846.  He  was  educated  at 
the  universities  of  Aberdeen  (M.A.,  1868),  Edin- 
burgh {B.D.,  1871),  and  TQbingen  (1871),  after 
which  be  was  miniiiter  at  Keils,  Kirkcudbrigbtahire 
(1873-79),  and  Tolbooth  Parish,  Edinburgh  (1879- 
1899) .  Since  1 899  he  has  been  professor  of  divinity 
and  Biblical  criticism  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 
He  was  also  editor  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  Mution 
Record  from  1886  to  1900,  CroaU  lecturer  in  1897- 
1898,  and  Baird  lecturer  in  1 907,  and  has  been  con- 
vener of  the  Church  of  Scotland  Jewish  Mission 
Committee  since  1896.  In  addition  to  translating 
J.  T.  Beck's  FattoralUhren  dea  Neuen  TestamenU 
(GQteraloh,  1880)  in  collaboration  with  J,  A.  M'Cly- 
mont  (Pastoral  Theology  of  the  New  Tettament, 
Edinburgh,  1885),  and  editing  the  Church  of  Scotland 
Sabbalh  School  Teachers'  Book  (1890),  he  has  written 
Recent  Eiplaralioni  in  Bible  Lamia  (1892);  Recent 
ArchiEology  and  the  Bihte  (Croall  lectures;  1898); 
The  PreserU  Position  and  Prospecla  of  Biblical  Science 
(1899);  and  The  Four  Gospels  in  the  Earliegt  Church 
History  (1908). 

HICOLAI,  nl"c6-tni',  PHILIPP;  German  Lu- 
theran theologian  and  hymn-writer;  b.  at  Menger- 
iiighausen  (12  m.  n.  of  Waldeck)  Aug.  10,  1656;  d. 
at  Hamburg  Oct.  26,  1608.  In  1575  he  visited  the 
I'niversity  of  Erfml,  and  Bubsequently  Wittenberg. 
In  the  year  158:1  he  was  called  as  Evangelical 
preacher  to  his  father's  former  field  of  labor  at 
Herdecke,  Westphalia;  in  1587  to  Nieder-Wild- 
ungen,  and  almost  immediately  to  Al^-Wildungen, 
where  he  was  court  preacher  to  the  Lutheran  count- 
ess of  Waldeck,  and  tutor  to  her  son.  Here  he  be- 
came involved  in  the  conflict  with  encroaching 
Calvinism,  which  he  opposed  with  his  pen.  In  1596 
he  accepted  a  call  as  preacher  at  Unna,  Westphalia, 
where  the  Lutherans,  after  a  long  struggle  with  the 
Calvinists,  hod  gained  the  supremacy.  Here  he 
wrote  that  notorious  book:  Kutut  Bericht  ron  der 
Calvinislen  GoU  und  ihrer  Religion  (1698).  The  evil 
reports  about  his  manner  of  life,  scattered  abroad  by 
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the  Calvinists,  and  the  retaliation  which  he  brought 
upon  himself  by  his  unrestrained  polemics  (followed 
by  deaths  in  his  family  during  a  severe  epidemic), 
reduced  him  to  such  a  state  of  distress  that  he  post- 
poned all  disputations,  and  occupied  all  his  time  in 
prayer  and  meditation,  concerning  eternal  life  and 
the  estate  of  faithful  souls  in  the  heavenly  paradise. 
Tlie  fruit  of  these  meditations  was  his  Freuden- 
spiegel  des  ewigen  Lebens,  das  iatf  grUndLiche  Be- 
Bchreibung  des  herrlichen  Wesens  (Frankfort,  1599). 
Three  spiritual  hymns  form  an  appendix  to  the 
first  edition  of  Freudenspiegd, 

Hardly  had  the  epidemic  passed,  before  renewed 
controversial  attacks  came  forth  from  the  Cal- 
vinists,  prompting  Nicolai  to  complement  his 
Freudensjtiegel  with  Spiegel  des  bdsen  Geistes, 
der  sich  in  der  Ccdvinisten  Buchem  regt  (Frankfort, 
1599).  When  forty-four  years  of  age  he  married 
the  widow  of  a  pastor  at  Dortmund.  He  now 
resolved  to  avoid  all  polemics  for  a  season, 
and  occupied  himself  with  a  somewhat  extensive 
dogmatic  work  on  the  "  Mystical  Temple  of  God." 
In  the  year  1601  he  was  elected  chief  pastor  at  St. 
Catherine's  Church,  Hambuig,  where  his  writings, 
especially  the  Freudenspiegel,  had  gained  him  friends. 
He  preached  every  Sunday  and  Thursday  to  a  well- 
filled  church,  exercising  alike  by  his  words  and  by 
his  personal  acts  a  devout  influence  upon  his  congre- 
gation, his  colleagues,  and  all  the  city.  He  was 
revered  and  praised  in  wide  circles  as  "  another 
Chrysostom,"  a  godly  man  and  faithful  shepherd 
of  souls,  a  talented  writer,  and  a  pillar  of  the 
Lutheran  Chiut^h.  He  felt  especially  called  upon 
to  preserve  and  confirm  among  the  Hamburg 
preachers  the  peace  and  confessional  unity  of  the 
Church,  the  pure  Evangelical  doctrine,  as  grounded 
in  divine  Scripture,  and  witnessed  and  repeated 
in  the  Book  of  Concord  of  1580  and  its  Apology. 
A  coimterpart  to  his  Freudenspiegel  was  the 
Thearia  viice  cetemce  (1606)  written  the  year  before, 
during  an  epidemic  at  Hamburg.  A  posthumous 
work  was  the  polemic  De  Aniickristo  Romano 
(Rostock,  1609). 

Nicolai  is  known  mainly  by  four  spiritual  hymns, 
produced  in  1588-96:  (1)  "  Mag  ich  UnglQck  nicht 
widerstan,"  a  partizan  hymn  against  the  Calvinists; 
(2)  "  So  wOnsch  ich  nun  ein  gute  Nacht,"  on  Ps. 
xlii.;  (3)  "  Wie  sch6n  leucht'  unsderMorgenstern," 
on  Ps.  xlv.  (Eng.  transl.  by  several  persons,  includ- 
ing Miss  Catherine  Winkworth,  "  O  Morning  Star  I 
how  fair  and  bright  ");  (A)  "  Wachet  auf  I  ruft  uns 
die  Stimme,"  on  Matt.  xxv.  (in  Eng.  by  the  same 
translator,  "  Wake,  awake,  for  night  is  flying  ")• 
Of  these  four  hymns  especially  the  two  latter  belong 
to  the  gems  of  the  Evangelical  hymn  treasury.  Both 
mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  period  of  lyric  subjec- 
tiveness,  by  their  ardent  reflection  and  loving  ten- 
derness, which  are  outwardly  facilitated  by  their 
poetic  and  musical  rhythm.  There  is  also  a  rich 
coloring  reflecting  the  supernatural,  such  as  is  still 
foreign  to  hymns  of  the  Reformation  era.  Although 
circulating  widely,  and  adopted  by  church  hymnals, 
they  were  not  supplied  with  melodies  equal  in  sub- 
limity and  favor  until  the  appearance  of  the  AfcZo- 
deyenrGesanghuch,  by  J.  and  H.  Pratorius,  Schneider- 
mann,  and  Decker  (Hamburg,  1604).    The  three- 


himdredth  anniversary  of  his  death  was  celebrated 
throughout  northwestern  Germany  Oct.  26,  1908. 

Victor  Schultze. 

Bibuoorapht:  NiooUi's  works  were  edited  by  Dedeken. 
6  vols.,  Hamburg,  1611-17.  Lives  have  been  wiitten  by 
V.  Sohultse.  Mengeringhausen,  1006;  L.  Curtse,  Halle. 
1850;  R.  RochoU,  Berlin,  1860;  and  R.  Eckari,  GlQck- 
stadt,  1000.  Consult  further:  H.  H.  Wendt,  VoH^wmtm 
Ober  PhUipp  Nicolai,  Hamburg.  1860;  8.  W.  DufBeld. 
Enolith  Hifmn9,  pp.  226-227.  New  York,  1886;  V.  Sehultae. 
Waldecki$eh€  Reformatiofuoeaehichte,  LeipMe,  1008;  Julian, 
Hymnoloffv^  PP.  805-^07. 

NICOLAITAlffS:  A  sect  mentioned  in  the  Apoc- 
alypse of  John  which  had  adherents  in  some  of  the 
churches  of  Asia  Minor.    The  community  of  Ephe- 

sus  is  praised  on  account  of  its  oppo- 

Censured  by  sition    to    them    (ii.    6),    while    the 

St  John,    cooununity   of   Pergamos   is   blamed 

(ii.    14-15)   because  it  suffered  such 
people  in  its  midst.    The  latter  community  is  re- 
proached with  the  sin  into  which  the  Israelites  were 
once  led  by  Balaam,  namely,  that  of  unchastity 
and  of  the  partaking  of  meat  offered  to  idds,  and 
also  with  adopting  such  teachings  (ii.  15,  24).     The 
same  sect  is  certainly  alluded  to  in  the  address  to 
the  "  Angel  "  of  the  community  of  Thyatira:    "  I 
have  a  few  things  against  thee,  because  thou  suffer- 
est   that  woman  Jezebel,  which  calleth  herself  a 
prophetess,  to  teach  and  to  seduce  my  servants  to 
commit  fornication,  and  to  eat  things  sacrificed 
unto  idols  "  (iL  20).    Since  according  to  the  better 
reading  the  text  does  not  give  "  the  wife  "  but "  thy 
wife  "  (cf.  Zahn),  the  reference  is  not  to  the  wife 
of  any  one  of  the  community  (Holtzmann,  Weiz- 
s&cker,  Bousset,  etc.),  and  still  less  to  the  priestess 
of    the    Chaldean    sibyl    Tambethe,    in    Thyatira 
(SchOrer  and  Vdlter).    It  would  seem  more  plausi- 
ble to  imdcrstand  by  "  angel,"  the  bishop,  and  to 
suppose  that  his  wife  was  accused  (Zahn  and  others) ; 
but  that  she  should  be  leading  such  an  inmioral  life 
in  Thyatira  without  restraint  is  incredible  in  view  of 
the  praise  awarded  to  the  angel  of  the  community. 
It  is  much  more  probable  that  in  these  words  the 
weakness  of  King  Ahaz  toward  his  idolatrous  wife 
Jezebel  is  compared  with  the  weakness  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  community  toward  the  Nicolaitans, 
and  that  Jezebel  is  only  regarded  as  a  type  of  the 
sect.    While  the  Nicolaitans  encoimtered  eneigetic 
resistance  in  Ephesus  and  gained  few  adherents  in 
Pergamos,  in  Thyatira  they  exercised  a  wide-spread 
influence.     It  is  probable  that  their  leaders  laid 
claim  there  to  the  possession  of  prophetic  inspiration 
(ii.  20)  and  to  a  knowledge  of  "  the  depths  of  Satan  " 
(ii.  24).    This  probably  signifies  a  dualistic  con- 
ception, by  which  evil  is  referred  to  the  powers  of 
the  under-world,   thus  doing  away  with   human 
guilt.     It  is  these  leaders  of  the  sect,  not  Jewish 
teachers  (Zahn),  disciples  of  John  (Eichhom),  or 
Judaizers  (Ewald,  Gebhardt),  who  are  the  false 
apostles  mentioned  in  the  address  to  the  church  at 
Ephesus  (ii.  2). 

The  picture  thus  derived  of  the  Nicolaitans 
strongly  resembles  that  of  the  antinomian  libertin- 
ism in  Corinth,  as  shown  in  the  epistles  to  the  Corin- 
thians. It  may  be  inferred  therefore  that  the  former 
also  had  its  origin  in  the  Gentile  Christianity  of 
Paul.    However,  what  was  merely  a  tendency  in 
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Corinth,  became  here  a  sect  led  by  agitators.  In 
Corinth  also  the  evil  custom  prevailed  of  eating 
meat  sacrificed  to  idols  (I  Cor.  viii.)  and  unchastity 
(I  Cor.  V.  1  sqq.),  in  connection  with 
Relation  the  claim  of  possessing  superior  knowl- 
to  PanL  edge  (I  Cor.  iv.  6  sqq.,  v.  2,  viii.  1,  xv. 
12  sqq.).  But  in  Ephesus,  from  the 
smple  extenuation  of  these  sins  by  an  appeal  to 
Paid's  doctrine  of  freedom  in  Christ,  there  arose  a 
t^n^ltmg  combined  with  dualistic  speculations. 
Thereupon  the  spiritual  pride  of  the  Hbertines  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent  that  their  leaders  claimed 
prophetic  gifts  (ii.  20)  and  apostolic  rank  (ii.  2). 
Nevotheleas,  the  view  is  unfounded  that  the  Apoc- 
alypse of  John  combats  in  these  passages  the  Apostle 
Paul  and  his  helpers  (Baur,  Schwegler,  Holtzmann, 
Hflgenfdd,  etc.);  for  Paul  was  no  longer  living, 
while  an  Uie  statements  in  question  refer  to  a  con- 
tempcnraiy  condition,  and  the  helpers  of  Paul  laid 
no  daim  to  apostolic  rank.  Besides  this,  these  very 
ana  are  just  as  sternly  condemned  by  Paul  as  they 
are  in  the  Apocalypse;  for  example,  unchastity 
(I  CcH*.  V.  1  sqq.,  vi.  12  sqq.),  as  well  as  the  eating 
id  meat  sacrificed  to  idols  (x.  18  sqq.).  Paul  also 
refers  here  to  the  warning  example  of  Israel's  cor- 
ruption by  Balaam  (I  Cor.  x.  8),  and  in  general  he 
peremptorily  disposed  of  the  libertinistic  tendency 
(II  Cor.  vi.  14  sqq.,  xii.  20,  xiii.  10).  Another  un- 
tenable view  is  that  which  finds  the  Montanists  in 
the  false  apoedeB,  the  Balaamites,  and  the  prophet- 
ess Jesebel  (Rev.  ii.  2-14),  while  the  Nicolaitans 
who  differ  from  these  signify  Gnostics  like  the 
Ophites  (Vdlter).  The  reproach  of  imchastity  and 
of  eating  meat  sacrificed  to  idols  is  in  too  great 
discord  with  the  ascetic  morality  of  the  Montanists; 
and  nothing  indicates  Gnostics  of  the  second  century. 
Equally  groundless  is  the  conjecture  that  the  pas- 
sages mentioning  the  Nicolaitans  were  a  later 
interpolation  (YQlter). 

What  the  Church  Fathers  have  to  say  about  the 
Nicolaitans  rather  opposes  the  contention  that  they 
first  originated  in  the  second  century. 
Patristic  or  indeed  that,  apart  from  the  Nicolai- 
Data.  tans  of  the  Apocalypse,  there  was  any 
sect  of  that  name  in  the  second  century 
(Neander  and  others).  That  the  Nicolaitans  are 
not  mentioned  untfl  the  time  of  Irenseus  does  not 
signify  that  they  originated  or  reappeared  during 
the  interval.  It  is  true  that  in  every  list  of  heretics 
the  Nicolaitans  are  named  after  Basilides  and  Sa- 
tomilus;  but  the  order  in  the  lists  of  heretics  is  in 
no  wise  chrondogical  (cf .  Lipsius,  QueUen  der  dUeren 
Ketzerguckichte,  pp.  28, 35, 47),  and  the  comparative 
agreement  of  these  lists  is  explained  by  their  com- 
mon dependence  upon  IrensBus.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, expressly  says  {Hcer.,  III.,  xi.  1)  that  the 
Nicc^tans,  **  long  before  **  Cerinthus,  held  a  simi- 
lar doctrine  and  that  John  wrote  his  Gospel  against 
both.  This  shows  that  he  placed  the  Nicolaitans  in 
iqxjetolic  times,  and  his  ranking  them  after  Basilides 
and  Cerinthus  is  only  because  of  the  similarity  of 
their  doctrines  to  those  of  these  heretics.  What 
he  relates  of  the  Nicolaitans,  however,  is  almost  ex- 
clusively derived  from  the  Apocalypse.  It  is  still 
clearer  that  everything  Tertullian  says  of  them 
comes  from  the  Apocalypse.    His  remark  (Hcer., 


xxxiii.)  that  in  his  time  there  were  also  Nicolaitans, 
only  of  another  kind,  called  the  heresy  of  Gains,  ex- 
pressly excludes  the  idea  that  there  was  any  con- 
temporary sect  of  this  name.  The  statements  of 
Hippolytus  are  founded  on  those  of  Iren^us.  In 
all  the  patristic  data  concerning  the  Nicolaitans  the 
only  statements  to  be  regarded  as  based  on  histori- 
cal tradition  independent  of  the  Apocalypse  are  the 
assertion  of  Irena^us  that  their  teacher  was  Nicolaos, 
one  of  the  seven  deacons  of  the  primitive  commun- 
ity (HcBT.f  I.,  xxvi.  3),  and  the  statement,  probably 
earlier  than  Hippolytus,  that  this  Nicolaos  had  been 
led  into  grievous  errors  through  jealousy  of  his 
wife.  It  is  possible  that  this  last  statement  may 
be  mjrthical,  and  that  even  the  first  is  only  based 
on  conjecture;  since,  however,  it  is  assimied  in  the 
Apocalypse  that  the  name  Nicolaitan  was  known  to 
its  readers,  it  is  at  least  probable  that  this  name  is 
not  deriv^  as  a  symbolical  designation  from  that 
of  Balaam  (*'  lord  "or  "  conqueror  of  the  people  "; 
Vitringa  and  Hengstenberg),  but  from  the  name  of 
the  leader  of  the  sect. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  violations  of  the  rule  of  cel- 
ibacy were  often  designated  by  the  name  of  the 
Nicolaitan    sect,    borrowed   from   the 
The        Apocalypse,  but  there  is  absolutely  no 
Bohemian  connection  between  the  Nicolaitans  of 
Sect        the  Apocalypse  and  a  sect  of  the  same 
name  which  arose  in  Bohemia  in  the 
fourteenth  century  and  maintained  itself  there  as 
well  as  in  Moravia  until  the  seventeenth  century. 
This  sect  derived  its  name  from  the  Bohemian  peas- 
ant Nicklas  of  Wlasenic  (d.  1455),  who  was  imitated 
by  his  followers  in  his  rejection  of  ecclesiastical 
authority  and  his  claim  to  an  inunediate  and  new 
revelation.  F.  Siepfert. 

Bibuographt:  The  reader  should  consult  the  commen- 
taries on  the  Apocalypse  (see  under  John  the  Apostle); 
and  the  works  on  the  history  of  the  Apostolic  Age,  e.g., 
those  by  C.  von  Weiss&cker,  2  vols.,  London,  1894-05, 
and  A.  C.  McGiffert,  pp.  625-626,  New  York,  1897.  Con- 
sult further:  C.  W.  F.  Walch,  Historie  der  KeUereien,  i. 
167  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1762;  E.  Burton,  Heresies  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Age,  Oxford,  1829;  J.  H.  Blunt,  Dictionary  of  Sects 
and  Heresies,  pp.  371-373.  Philadelphia,  1874;  D.  V6l- 
ter,  Entstehung  des  Apokalypse,  pp.  10  sqq.,  Freiburg, 
1882;  E.  SchQrer,  in  Theologische  Abhandlung  C.  Von 
Weissacker  tu  70.  Oeburtstag  geundmet,  pp.  38  sqq.,  ib. 
1892;  Seesemann,  in  TSK,  bcvi  (1893).  47  sqq.;  F. 
Vigouroux,  Dictionnaire  de  la  Bible,  fasc.  xxviii.,  cols. 
1616-18,  Paris,  1906;  DB,  iii.  647-648;  EB,  iii.  3410- 
3412. 

NICOLAS   DE  CLEliANGES.    See  Cl£manges. 

NICOLAS,  MICHEL:  French  Protestant;  b.  at 
NXmes  May  22,  1810;  d.  at  Montauban  July  28, 
1886.  After  studying  theology  at  Geneva  ( 1827-32) 
and  in  Germany  (1832-34),  he  was  assistant  pastor 
for  a  short  time  in  Bordeaux.  He  was  then  pastor 
in  Metz  from  1835  to  1838,  and  in  1839  was  appointed 
professor  of  philosophy  at  Montauban,  a  position 
which  he  retained  until  his  death.  After  1860  he 
turned  from  philosophy  to  theology,  especially  to 
introduction  and  church  history.  Together  with 
Reuss,  Colani,  and  A.  R^ville,  Nicolas  sought  to 
revise  the  bases  of  Christian  belief  with  the  assist- 
ance of  historical  criticism,  and  to  consider  Chris- 
tianity as  a  historical  magnitude  from  the  standpoint 
of  evolution.    In  1861  he  published,  in  the  first 
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volume  of  bis  tludei  crUiques  sur  la  Bible,  four 
easaya  on  tht  Old  TeatameDt  in  the  Graf-Wellhausea 
spirit,  foUoning  this  in  1S63  nith  a  aimilar  series  of 
studies  on  the  New  Testament.  He  bad  already 
published  a  number  of  translations  and  independent 
works  on  pbilosopby,  and  a  literaiy  history  of  bis 
native  city  and  He  vicinity,  as  well  as  liis  UUtoire 
dta  doetrinea  religitu*eg  ik»  Juifs  pendant  let  deux 
tiideg antirieures a t'kre chritienne  [ISQO);  aDdinhia 
Leg  Evangiiei  apocryphea  (1365)  and  Le  SyrrAoU  dea 
apfltret  (I8(JT)  his  historical  and  critical  studies 
found  their  culmination.  His  last  book  was  hia 
Histoire  de  I'ancietitie  acad6mie  de  Moniauban  {1698- 
1659)  et  du  PayUiuTene  {1660-1685)  (1885).  He 
was  likewise  a  cloae  student  of  Huguenot  history, 
bis  manuscript  collections  on  this  thume  filling  ten 
Stout  volumes;  but  he  is  chiefly  noteworthy  aa  one 
of  the  pioneers  in  introducing  German  methods  and 
results  to  French  Protestantism. 

(EuGEN  Lachenuann.) 

Bibudorapht:  A  life  nu  wiittEO  by  E.  RhIjbucI,  Paris. 
18H8;  and  a  akotch  by  E.  Staiiler  ii  in  tbe  6tiida  di  Oil- 
clcaii  It  if  Aitfm're  publiabed  by  the  PidUbudC  (uuity  of 
thpolocy  at  Paris  at  Uie  tercentcnajy  of  the  iaalitulion* 
Psrii.  IBDl. 

niCOLADS  CABA5ILAS.     See  Kababiias. 
NICOLADS    DE    TUDESCHIS.      See    Pa.vobui- 

NICOLE,  PIEHKE:  Port  RoyaUst;  b.  at  Chor- 
tres  Oct.  13,  lfi25;  d.  at  Port  Royal  Nov.  16,  1695. 
Aft«r  receiving  from  his  father  a  thorough  prelimi- 
nary education,  he  studied  philosophy  at  the  College 
d'ilurcourt  and  then  devoted  hiioaeif  to  theology. 
His  intention  of  continuing  bis  studies  at  the  Sor- 
bonne  was  frustrat^Kl  by  his  connections  with  Port 
Royal,  where  he  soon  became  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant teacheiB.  Here  he  collaborated  on  the 
productions  of  that  school,  frequently  gathered  ma- 
terial for  other  books  {aa  for  the  "  Provincial  Let- 
ters "  of  Pa^ical),  and  became  intimately  aaaocialed 
with  Antoine  Arnaud  and  espedially  with  Pascal 
(q.v.).  He  accompanied  Arnaud  in  all  his  wander- 
ings until  at  last,  weary  of  his  unsettled  life,  he  be- 
Bought  the  archbishop  of  Paris  for  permission  to 
return.  He  thus  brought  upon  himself  the  bitter 
reproaches  of  the  Port  Royalists,  against  whom  he 
sought  to  defend  himself  in  letters  and  in  an  "  Apol- 
ogy." In  1676  he  endeavored  to  secure  priest's 
orders,  but  the  bishop  of  Chartres  refused  to  admit 

Nicole  was  a  prolific  writer.  With  Arnaud  he 
prepared  the  fumou.s  Logiqae  de  Pori-Royal  (Paris, 
16.^9),  and  also,  under  tbe  pseudonym  of  Wendrock, 
made  a  Latin  translation  of  Pascal's  ProviTiciaten 
(Cologne,  1058).  In  La  PerpituiU  de  la  foi  de 
ratine  catholique  touchant  I'eiuJuiriulU,  or  La  Petite 
Perpai«M(l664),heeadeavoredtoclear  Port  Royal 
of  tbecharge  of  Calvinism,  and  this  work  was  followed 
by  PerpfiuUf  de  la  /oi  de  I'iyliae  eatholiiue  sur 
I'futbariatie,  or  Grande  PerpituUi  (3  vols.,  1669-76). 
Apparently  in  imitation  of  the  "  Provincial  Letters," 
he  WTOtfi  ten  Letiret  rar  Vkirisie  imaginaire,  or  Les 
Imaginoirea  (1664),  and  eight  letters  entitled  Lei 
Viaionaires  (1665-66)— botli  published  with  his 
Train  de  la/oi  humaine  (Cologne,  1704).  His  Eaeaia 
de  morale  (14  vols.,  1671  sqq,)  enjoyed  among  some 


of  his  contemporaries,  such  as  Madame  de  S^vign^ 
an  admiration  which  they  no  longer  elicit.  In  his 
polemics  against  Calvinism  Nicole  exceeded  all  other 
Jansenists  in  bitterness,  as  is  evinced  by  bis  Pr^ 
jugia  Ifgilimes  eonire  le  caiviniame  (1671),  PrUendui 
rf/omUa  convaincaa  de  schiame  (16&4),  and  UnUi 
de  I'igliae  (lt)S7).  He  likewise  prepared  a  seriea  li 
edifying  and  instructive  works,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned:  TraUi  aur  I'oraiaon,  or  TraiU  de  ht 
pritre  (1679);  Inatructiona  thiatogiquea  mr  lea  lacre- 
tnenta  (1700);  Inetruetiona  OiiiiogiqiUM  et  tru^vlrt 
auT  le  t\fm}M^  (1706);  /nsfrucfitnu  thtologiquea  d 
maralea  ear  I'oraiaon  dttminicale,  la  aalulatUm  angi- 
lique,  la  aainle  meaae  rt  leeautrea  priireade  I'fgliae 
(1706),  and  I natrttctions  thiotoffiquea  et  moralea  sur  la 
dicaloffue  (1709).  Nicole  was  neither  a  deep  thinker 
nor  a  great  ciiaracter.  He  was  rather  a  man  of 
vast  learning  and  humanistic  spirit,  diffident  and 
very  averae  to  controversy.  (C.  Pfendeh.) 

BiBUoaHAPBv:  Hia  \i!e.  by  Goujet,  a  io  the  Isat  roluiDe  <d 
(be  EiKiia  tU  morale,  ut  Bup.  Caosult  (urUier:  J.  Be- 
soigne.  Hitt.  de  rabbai/c  de  Part-Soval,  vol.  v..  Calosiu^ 
17fi2:  C.  (Mmeacel,  HiM.  etntrtile  dt  Porl-Roi/al.  AmaUH- 
[lain.  1765-67;  C.  A.  Sninte-Beuve,  Pori-Ravat.  vota.  iii.- 
iv..  Palis.  IM0-G9;   Lichtenbener.  BSR.  it.  63«-a37. 

BICOLL,   SIR    WILLIAM    ROBERTSON:    Free 

Church  of  Scotland;  b.  at  Lumsden  (30  m.  q,w,  <rf 
Aberdeen),  Aberdeenshire,  Oct.  10,  1851.  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen  (M.A.,  1870) 
and  the  Free  Church  College,  Aberdeen,  after  whici) 
he  was  minister  at  Dufftown,  Banffshire  (1874-77), 
and  Kelso,  Roxburghshire  (1877-85).  In  1880  he 
became  the  editor  of  The  Hmtaehold  Library  of  Expo- 
aitum,  and  in  1885  of  The  Expoaiior,  whUe  since  1886 
be  has  edited  The  Foreign  Biblical  Ubrary,  The  The- 
ological Educator,  The  Expotiior's  Bible.  The  Exjtoti- 
tor'a  Greek  Testament,  The  Britiah  Weekly,  The 
Bookman,  Woman  at  Home,  The  British  Mordhly,  and 
other  pubhcationa  and  series.  In  1909  he  was  made 
a  Imigbt.  Among  hia  mmwrous  publications  special 
mention  may  be  made  of  his  CaUx  to  Chrial  (Loo- 
don,  1877);  Songs  of  Rest  {2  Benes,  Edinburgh  and 
London,  1879-SS);  The  Incarnate  Saviour  (Edin- 
burgh, 1881);  The  Lamb  of  God  (1883);  Key  of  the 
Grawe  (London,  1893);  Tett-Minule  Sermons  (ISOi); 
Literary  Anecdotes  qftbe  Nineteenth  Century  (in  col- 
laboration with  T.  J.  Wise;  2  vol*.,  1895-90);  The 
Return  to  the  Croaa  (1897);  The  Church's  One  Foun- 
daiian:  Chriat  and  Recent  CrUiciem  (1901);  Garden 
of  Nute:  Mystical  ExposUiona  with  an  Esaay  on 
Christian  Myaiciam{lfm);  Lamp  of  SacHfiee  {19QG, 
Berraons);  Ian  Madaren:  Life  cf  Orn  Rev.  John 
Watson  (1908);  and  My  Father:  an  Aberdeenakire 
Minister,  181S-91  (1908). 

BiuuaaiLt.PHY:  J,  F.  Slodrtart.  IF.  RobrrUon  NiaM,  Bdilor 
und  Preacher.  UntluQ,  1B03. 

MIEBERGALL,  nl"ber-gal,  FRIEDRICH  KARL: 

German  Protestant;  b.  at  Kim  (40  m.  s.w.  of  Wies- 
baden) Mar.  20,  1866.  He  was  educated  at  the 
universities  of  Tubingen,  Berlin,  and  Boim  from 
1884  to  1887  (Th.  Lie,  Giesaen,  1902),  and  after 
being  a  pastor  in  his  native  city  became,  in  1903, 
prival^ocent  for  practical  theology,  religious  psy- 
chology, and  ethnology  at  the  Uoiversily  of  Heidel- 
berg; and  in  1908  eirtraordinary  professor  of  prac- 
tical theology  at  Heidelberg.     Hia  works  include: 
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^OoUin  Ckristus  (TabiDgen,  1899);  AbsoliUheU 
dea  CkriMerUums  (1900);  Ein  Pfad  zwr  Oewiaaheit 
(1900);  Wie  predigen  wir  den  modemen  Menschenf 
(2  parte,  1902-06);  Die  pauliniache  Erldmmgdehre 
im  Kimfarmandemmterricht  (1903);  Die  Kaaualrede 
(GMtingen,  1905);  HUligerdei  und  modeme  Theologie 
(TQbingen,  1906);  Weichea  ist  die  hesU  ReUgiont 
(1906);  Praktische  Auslegung  dee  Evangdiums 
Markua  (1907);  Was  let  una  heute  die  Bibel  (1907); 
MtU  und  Troat  fura  geiaUiche  Ami  (1907);  Prak- 
tiaehe  Aualegung  dea  Neuen  Teatamenta  (2  vols., 
1907-09);  Die  Bedetdung  der  Religionapaycfiologie 
fur  die  Praxia  in  Kirche  und  Schule  (1909);  and 
Jeaua  im  Unterricht  (1910).  He  is  editor  of  Prak- 
Hach-theologiache  HandhUdiothek,  to  which  he  also 
contributes. 

HIEDNER,  nid'ner,  CHRISTIAlff  WILHELM: 
German  church  historian;  b.  at  Oberwinkel,  near 
Waldenbuiig  (12  m.  n.w.  of  Chemnitz),  Saxony,  Aug. 
9,  1797;  d.  at  Berlin  Aug.  13,  1865.  He  studied 
theology  at  Leipsic,  where  he  became  successively 
privat^iocent  (1826),  extraordinaiy  professor  (1829) , 
and  ordinary  professor  (1838).  His  Philoaophice 
Hermeaii  Bonnensia  novarum  rerum  in  theologia 
exordii  explicatio  et  exiatimoHo  (Leipsic,  1838-39),  on 
account  of  its  thoroughness  took  front  rank  among 
the  wealth  of  literature  on  George  Hermes  (q.v.). 
He  was  interested,  not  only  in  church  history,  but 
also  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  and  his  lectures 
on  church  history  were  pervaded  by  his  philosophi- 
cal spirit.  After  the  death  of  Professor  lUgen  ( 1 844) 
Niedner  became  president  of  the  historical-theologi- 
cal society  founded  by  the  former,  and  took  over  also 
the  editorship  of  the  Zeilachrift  fUr  die  hiatoriache 
Theologie.  In  1846  he  published  his  chief  work, 
the  text-book  Geachichte  der  chriaUichen  Kirche 
(Leipsic,  1846,  2d  ed.,  Berlin,  1866),  a  work  wide  in 
scope,  and  embodying  the  results  of  a  most  thorough- 
going investigation  into  the  stupendous  amount  of 
material,  but  written  in  a  scholastic  and  ponder- 
ous style  (cf.  Baiu*,  Die  Epochen  der  kirchlichen 
OeachichtaackreUmngf  pp.  244  sqq.).  His  speech 
at  the  festival  held  on  the  three-himdredth  anni- 
versary of  the  death  of  Luther  gave  expression  to 
his  free  position  towards  the  Reformation.  It 
was  published  under  the  title  Vorleaung  zur  akade- 
miaehen  Geddchtniafeier  (Leipsic,  1846).  The  last 
work  published  during  his  Leipsic  career  was  his 
De  aubaialentia  T<f}  Seitft  Ao/^  apud  Philonem  tribula 
(1848^9).  In  1850  he  resigned  his  professorship, 
and  settled  in  Wittenberg;  and  in  1859  he  was 
caUed  to  the  chair  of  theology  at  the  University  of 
Berlin,  where  he  remained  until  his  death.  While 
in  Wittenberg  he  published  in  the  ZeOachrifi  fiir 
hiatoriache  Theologie  two  valuable  treatises,  en- 
titled respectively  Daa  Recht  der  Dogmen  in  Chria- 
tenium  in  geachichtlicher  Betrachtung  (1851,  part  iv.), 
and  Richtungen  und  Aufgaben  der  Dogmatik  in  gegen- 
wartiger  Zeii  (1852,  part  iv.),  the  latter  being  a  criti- 
cal review  of  the  dogmatic  writings  by  J.  P.  Lange 
azKi  Martensen.  (P.  M.  TzscHiRNERf.) 

HIELSEN,  nil'sen,  FREDRIK  KRISTIAN:  Da- 
nish church  historian;  b.  at  Aalborg,  Denmark, 
Oct.  30,  1846;   d.  at  Aarhus  Mar.  24,  1907.    He 


received  his  education  at  the  University  of  Copen- 
hagen (B.A.,  1863;  candidate  in  theology,  1870); 
taught  privately  till  1873;  was  in  that  year  made 
catechist  at  Our  Savior's  Church,  Copenhagen;  and 
became  pn^essor  of  church  history  in  the  University 
of  Copenhagen,  1877,  where  he  taught  till  1900, 
when  he  resigned  to  become  bishop  of  Aarhus.  He 
was  prolific  in  the  field  of  church  history,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  the  greatest  in  that  field  produced 
by  Scandinavian  countries.  His  leading  worics  are: 
Romerkirken  i  det  19.  Hundredaar,  part  i.,  Pave^ 
ddmmet  (1876,  2d  ed.,  1895-98;  Germ,  transl.,  2d 
ed.,  Gotha,  1880;  Eng.  transl.,  Hiatory  of  the  Papacy 
in  the  XIX.  Century,  2  vols.,  London,  1906);  part 
ii.,  Del  indre  Liv  (1881;  Genn.  transl.,  Carlsnihe, 
1882);  Statakirkeog  Frikirke  (1883),  treating  con- 
ditions in  Scotland  and  Switzerland;  Haandbog  i 
Kirkena  Hiatorie  (2  vols.,  1885-92);  Ledetraad  i  Kir- 
kena  Hiatorie  (2  vols.,  1887);  Kirkehiatorie  (2  vols., 
1900-08).  In  1896  he  began  to  issue  and  edit  Kir- 
kelekaikon  for  Norden;  and  was  one  of  the  editors 
of  Danak  Kirkelidende  1873-82.  He  stood  high  m 
the  councils  of  his  chim;h,  where  his  advice  was 
constantly  sought,  and  he  was  one  of  the  judges  at 
the  competitions  for  professorships  in  church  his- 
tory at  the  imiversities  of  Lund  (1893),  Christiania 
(1897),  and  Upsala  (1898).  The  language  of  Niel- 
sen, always  plastic  in  writing,  and  convincing  in 
delivery,  combined  with  great  stores  of  learning, 
made  his  influence  deep-felt  and  far-reaching.  His 
historical  methods  were  genetic  and  scientific. 

John  O.  Evjen. 

NIEMEYER,  nfmoi-er,  AUGUST  HERMANN: 
Professor,  chancellor  of  the  university,  and  director 
of  the  Francke  institutions  in  Halle;  b.  at  Halle  Sept. 
1, 1754;  d.  there  July  7,  1828.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Psedagogium  of  his  native  city,  and  after  gradu- 
ation taught  at  the  German  and  Latin  schools  on 
the  Francke  foundation.  In  1777  he  began  to  lec- 
ture at  the  university  on  Homer,  the  Greek  tragedi- 
ans, and  Horace.  In  1779  he  was  appointed 
professor  extraordinary  of  theology  and  inspector 
of  the  theological  seminary,  in  1784  ordinary  pro- 
fessor and  inspector  of  the  Psedagogium,  in  1785 
he  became  assistant  director  of  the  Francke  insti- 
tutions and  in  1799  a  director.  In  1792  he  was 
appointed  councilor  of  the  consistory  and  in  1793 
prorector  of  the  imiversity.  In  1806  Napoleon 
abolished  the  University  of  Halle,  and  Niemeyer 
was  sent  to  Paris  as  hostage.  After  an  exile  of  six 
months  he  was  allowed  to  return,  but  in  the  mean 
time  Halle  had  been  separated  from  Prussia  and 
attached  to  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia.  King 
Jerome  restored  the  university  and  appointed  Nie- 
meyer its  chancellor  and  perpetual  rector  (1808). 
On  account  of  Niemeyer's  attachment  to  the  Prus- 
sian cause  the  university  was  again  abolished  in 
1813.  On  the  reorganization  of  the  institution 
under  Prussian  government  in  1815,  Niemeyer  laid 
down  his  office  as  rector,  but  as  chancellor  retained 
the  superintendence  of  the  external  administration. 
It  is  owing  to  his  talents  and  ability  that  the  insti- 
tutions founded  by  Francke  continued  to  prosper. 
In  pedagogics  he  stood  forth  for  the  principle  of 
hiunanity,  and  his  theological  standpoint  was  that 
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of  an  honest  rationalism  of  the  earlier  tj^.  The 
chief  stress  of  his  acti\ity  lay  id  practical  theology. 
Of  hia  worke  may  be  mentioned  Chnrakieristik  der 
Bibel  {5  vols.,  Holle,  1775-82),  an  attempt  to  de- 
pict more  distinctly  the  traits  of  BiblicuJ  charac- 
ters. The  first  volume  contained  the  characters  of 
the  New  Testament,  the  others  those  of  the  Old 
Testament.  The  Bible  served  him  mujnly  as  mubr- 
ial  for  the  knowledge  of  humanity,  and  he  applied 
to  its  characters  purely  seientilic  tests.  Other  theo- 
logical works  are  HamiUtik,  Patloralanuteisutu}  vml 
IMurgie  {\'^);  Popui&re  urul  praklitche  ThedogU, 
Oder  Materinlim  des  chritttichfn  Volkgunttrrirhl  i 
(1792);  Brie/eait  chrittliche  Religionslchrer  (2  parts, 
1796-iK));  Lehrbuch  far  die  oberen  Heli^isnaktasaen 
in  Gelehrtatschulen  (1801,  l.^>lh  ed.,  18:>7).  His 
Cetarigbuch  fur  klihere  Schulen  und  Erziehungsan- 
ttaiten  (178>^)  contains  many  of  his  own  songs.  Of 
R  devotional  character  ia  hia  Beschd/tigungen  der 
ATularhl  und  dea  Nachdenkcra  fur  JUngHnge  (1787). 
But  of  the  greatest  importance  and  of  permanent 
ecientific  value  ia  hia  Gru'uladlie  der  Erziehung  uiul 
dea  Vnterrichla  (2  vols.,  170!),  8th  ed.,  1S27),  the 
fitfit  (^stfmatic  representation  of  pedagogics  on 
Genn&n  soil.  (Edoak  Hensjeckk.) 

BiBUoasAPBT^  A.  JiHibs  snd  J.  G.  Gnilwr,  A.  H.  Nu- 
mtver,  Zm  Erinnmna.  Hallo.  IS3I:  W.  »ehnuliir.  (.V 
KkieAIf  dcr  FntdrirKi-UnirrTnteu  tu  HaUe,  3  vols.,  ib. 
18M;  W.  Frin,  Du  Frankachtn  Slilluiiam  i«  Mnnn 
nivifni  Jahrhundrrt,  ib.  IHW<;  F.  B<««,  Drr  Garniian- 
fredigir  und  SchaldirrktoT  F.  A.  Juni-rr  .  .  .  in  irinm 
SweAunom  lu  .  .  .  A.  H.  fViriRrvcr.  BnirBOick,  IWI. 

niEHEYER,  HERHAHn  AGATHOII:  Son  and 
vuceesBor  of  the  prectdini;;  b.  at  Kalle  Jan.  5, 1803; 
d.  there  Dec.  6,  1851.  He  studi«l  theology  at  HaUe 
and  GOttiogen;  in  1S26  he  became  professor  of  the- 
dIg^  in  Jena,  in  182tl  at  Holle,  w  here  he  was  called 
OS  director  of  the  Francke  inatitu lions.  He  shared 
bta  father's  theological  opinions  and,  like  him,  was 
more  eminent  as  a  pedagogue  than  as  a  theologian. 
Hia  principal  work  is  Colteeiio  atnfasUmum  in 
eedesiit  reformatis  puMicnfarum  (Leipsic,  1M0), 
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niETZSCHE,  FRIBDRICH  WILHELM:  Ger- 
man philosopher;  b.  ut  Rikken  (IS  m.  s.w.  of  Leip- 
Bic)  Oct,  15,  1844;  d.  in  Weimar  (S:j  m.  s.w,  of 
L^paic)  Aug.  25,  1900.  His  preparatory  educa- 
tion was  received  at  Pfort;i.  and  his  advanced  at 
the  universities  of  Bonn  and  Leipsic;  he  evinced 
an  early  maturity,  and  before  passing  his  examinu- 
tiona  he  was  appointed  extraordinary  professor  of 
dasaieul  pliilology  at  Basel  on  recommendation  of 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  Ritschl,  becoming  ordinary  pro- 
fessor in  1870,  and  resigning  in  1S79.  He  had, 
meanwhile,  in  1876,  been  attacked  by  a  disease 
■which  affected  eye  and  brain,  and  obtained  leave 
of  absence.  In  search  of  health  he  lived  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  In  various  places — in  Venice,  in  Swit^ 
Berland.  Turin,  Genoa,  and  Nizia,  going  to  a  sani- 
tarium in  Jena,  and  finally  (I8SS)  being  pronounced 
hopelessly  insane,  remaining  thereafter  in  the  care 
tli  his  di'voted  sister  at  Weimar.     He  was  a  pro- 


Ufic  writer,  and  his  works  are  exertiiig  an  influence 
on  modcFD  thinkiiig  in  religioii  and  pbilosopliy 
vhicb  seems  rather  out  of  proportion  to  their  rcul 
and  permancnl  vidue.  The  nature  of  his  illness,  u  - 
well  as  the  (act  that  be  was  broken  in  health  at  a 
comparatively  early  age,  prevented  his  philosophy 
taking  the  systematic  form  which  a  longer  an^l 
sounder  condition  of  health  would  doubtleas  have 
brought  about.  Nietzsche  was  a  protestont  against 
the  establisbnil  order  of  things,  no  less  against  the 
faith  and  morals  of  Christianity  than  against  thr 
idea  of  the  supremacy  of  the  State.  His  philosophj 
is  that  of  an  in<lividuidist,  anarchist,  and  anti- 
democrat.  His  doctrine  of  the  "  superman  "  in- 
volved the  right  of  the  highly  endowed  to  with- 
draw all  rights  from  the  mass  in  order  that,  even 
by  treading  upon  the  ordinary  populace,  he  might 
develop  hia  own  personality  and  put  into  execu- 
tion the  "  will  to  power."  The  aphoristic  brilliaDce, 
vigor,  and  uncompromising  thoroughness  with 
which  he  pushed  his  logic  to  its  utmost  concluaions 
have  compelled  a  larger  notice  of  hia  work  than 
under  ordinary  dreunwtances  would  be  conceded 
to  a  thinker  of  his  school.  It  brought  him  into  re- 
volt from  his  teacliers  and  those  whom  he  once 
acknowledged  aa  bis  masters — such  oa  Strauss, 
Schopenhauer,  and  Wagner. 

H'"  principal  writings  are;  Die  Geburl  der  Trage- 
die  QUI  dem  GeCgU  der  Monk  (Leipsic,  1872);  Un- 
ttitgemiate  Betraehtungen  (4  ports,  1873-76) ; 
Memehliehts,  AUnanenscMicha.  Ein  Biuk  fur 
freU  Geitltr  (3  parts,  ChemniU,  1878-80);  Morgrn- 
rSthe.  Gedanken  aher  moraliiache  Vorurteile  (I88I); 
Die  frdhliche  WiMenschafl  (1882);  AUo  tprach 
Zarathustra  (4  parts,  Chenmits  and  Leipsic,  1883- 
I8S1);  JenxeiU  von  Gut  und  Bdae.  Vorxpid  ru  ci/ier 
Philoeophie  der  Zukunft  (Leipsic.  1886);  Zur  Ge- 
nealogiederMoraHlSS,!);  DerPaU  Wagntr  {IS88); 
GdUendammerung,  oder  Wie  man  mil  dem  Hammer 
pkilo»ophiert  (1889).  An  editjon  of  hia  Werke  is  in 
two  parte  (8  vols.,  Leipsic,  1895;  7  vols.,  1901-04), 
which  contains  important  works  and  fragments  not 
pubUshed  separately;  and  there  are  three  vols,  of 
his  Brtefe  (Berlin  and  Leipsic,  1900-05).  An  Eng, 
transl.  of  his  Wtrks  has  been  appcuring,  to  be  com- 
plete in  11  vols.  (London  and  New  York,  1896- 
1909).  Besides  this  edition,  a  number  of  his  works 
have  been  translated  separately,  some  of  them  a 
number  of  times:  The  Cate  againsl  TKoffner  (Lon- 
don, 1S99);  Thut  Spake  Zarathuttra:  a  Book  for 
alt  or  none  (London  and  New  York,  1901,  and  aftj>n1; 
Daioa  o/Doy  (190;t);  Beyond  Good  and  Eril.  Pre- 
lude to  a  Philoaophy  of  the  Future  (1907);  Human, 
all  too  Human:  Book  for  Free  Spirila  (Ohicogo. 
1903,  Ijondon,  1909);  The  Birth  of  Traged'/;  or 
HeUenism  and  Pejisimiam  (1909);  TKe  WiU  to 
PoiEer:  an  oHempted  TraTigvaiuation  of  all  Valuet 
(2  vols.,  London,  1909);  ThoughU  out  of  Seaeon 
(1909). 

BiBLioontrnTT  The  Buthoritntive  bbgnphr  in  by  his  ni- 
l*r.  ElianhPth  Fflnilcr-NietaMhe,  3  vol>„  Lpipslc,  1TO5- 
100(,  r«iuult  Further:  QnfXi  N,  Dolnn.  Phiiatirfiky  i/ 
Prifdnih  SirUvkr.  New  York.  1901;  T.  ComiDDa,  JVirtt- 
Kht  at  rriKr.  Pkilnniphrr,  Poet  anil  Pro/iiH:  Choice  Se- 
Irrtian,  fynn,  Ml  WorkL  London,  1901.  New  York,  ISOS: 
H.  I.,  MenrUen,  PiiloMtpltii  af  FrUdrlrJt  Niil±rke.  RntK 
Ion,  leoe;    idem.  Tki  Gil  of  NitUtiJu,  Ib.  IBIO;    C.  A 
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Beinoulli.  Frmu  Ocabtcli  imd  Friedrich  Nittuche.  Sine 
frntudtdafU  Jeiu,  1908:  3-  M.  Kennedy.  The  QiiiiU«H 
•no  of  NitUtcMe,  London.  1900:  M.  A.  MOjue.  Fried- 
ntJi  NUludu:  hi*  Lift  aad  Work,  London  and  >few  Ynrk, 
1909:  A.  R.  Orwe.  ffuladu  in  OuUint  and  Aphorim. 
New  Yoik.  IBIO. 

HIGERIA.    See  AraiCA,  11. 

HIGHTIHGALE,  FLOREBCE:  Philanthropist 
and  pioneer  in  the  care  of  the  wounded  on  the 
field  of  batUe;  b.  at  Florence,  Italy,  May  15,  1820; 
d.  St  London  Aug.  i:i,  1910.  She  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  William  Edward  Nightingale  of  Embley  Purh, 
Hampabire,  England,  and  in  early  youth  ahc  mani- 
fested a  love  of  niiture  and  a  tendency  to  the 
care  of  the  sufTering;.  During  her  iirst  season  in 
town,  after  her  presentation,  she  employed  her 
time  in  visiting  hospitals  and  like  institutions  for 
the  purpose  of  learning  the  methods  u-scd,  and  next 
made  a  tour  on  the  continent  to  examine  conditions 
there.  She  took  a  course  of  training  at  the  Dea- 
GonesB  Institution  at  Kaiserswerth,  and  then  at 
Paris  stuilied  the  nursing  system  of  the  sisters  of 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  At  home  ahe  reorganizeil  the 
Governesses'  Sanulorium  in  Harley  Street,  Loo- 
-don.  In  1854  England  received  reports  of  the  ter- 
rible conditions  in  the  Crimea,  where  the  hospitai 
service  was  comparatively  worthless.  Miss  Night- 
ingale both  volunteered  and  was  invited  to  proceed 
thither,  and  started  with  a  staff  of  nurses  on  Oct. 
24,  reaching  Scutari  Nov.  4,  just  after  the  battle  of 
Balaclava.  There  her  enlightened  and  self-sacri- 
ficing labors,  in  which  she  spared  herself  not  at  all, 
had  the  result  of  reducing  the  death-rate  from  forty 
to  two  per  cent.  Although  ^e  was  herself  attacked 
by  fever,  she  remained  at  her  post,  returning  only 
when  the  British  forces  evacuated  Turkey.  She 
modestly  avoided  the  national  reception  which 
was  prepared  in  her  honor  and  returned  quietly  to 
■faer  home,  but  with  health  greatly  affected  by  her 
experiences  and  labors.  In  recognition  of  her  nerv- 
ices  £50,000  was  raised  by  popular  subscription, 
and  with  this  she  founded  the  Nightingale  home 
forthe  training  of  nurses  at  St.  Thoiiiiis'sand  ICing's 
College  Hospitals.  She  continued  t«  do  work  in 
the  direction  of  reform  of  sanitary  conditions  in 
the  army,  anticipating  in  many  respects  the  most 
recent  prescriptions  in  respect  to  asepaia  and  anti- 
KpBB,  especially  emphasiiing  the  duty  of  eleanh- 
neu.  She  was  continually  consulted  on  matters 
germane  to  the  health  of  patients  in  hospitals 
and  of  inmat/s  of  institutions  of  various  sorts, 
and  led  also  in  movements  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor  by  better  sanitation  in  their 
homes. 

Besides  papers  read  before  societies  on  the  sub- 
jects in  which  she  was  interested,  she  publianed 
.Virfra  on  Malterx  Affecting  the  Health,  Efficiency, 
and  HoapiUd  Ad/nininlratioii  of  the  British  Armi/ 
(London,  1858);  Nolea  on  HoxpilaU  (1859);  Notai 
on  Nursing:  ivhat  H  ik,  avd  what  it  i»  not  (1860, 
latest  ed.,  1909;  a  book  the  effects  of  which  can 
not  be  eatimateii) ;  Notes  on  Nursing  for  the  Labour- 
ing Clas»e»  (1861);  Observatvons  on  the  Sanitary 
Stale  of  the  Army  in  India  (18&1);  How  People 
may  Krt>  and  not  die  in  India  (1864);  Introductory 
Notes  on  Lyinff-in  InsHtutiotte  (1871);   Life  or  Death 


in  India  (1874);  and  Health  Teaching  in  Towns  and 

Villages  (1894). 

Bibuoohapdt:  Sarah  A.  Tooley.  Li/c  ef  Flormee  Niahtin- 
eale.  ath  ed.,  I^adoo.  ISUS:  C.  Shrimpum,  La  Gurrre  de 
I'orieni.  L'Armie  anelaiec  ri  Miea  Nie>ilin<)ale,  Pam, 
1S64:  Mml.  Marie  Manod,  L«  Himina  de  la  dmriU  .  .  . 
Mva  Florence  Nifhtincale,  Eb.  1ST:);  E.  F.  Pollanl.  Flor- 
rture  Niehtingalt.  London,  1891;  W.  J.  Wintle  and  F. 
Wilts,  Flormce  NiQiUineal*  and  F.  E.  Willard.  ib.  1900; 
M.  A.  Nuttini  lUid  L.  L.  Dock.  A  HiM.  of  Nurnna,  ohapa. 
iii.-vi,.  New  York,  1907;  Mn.  L.  E.  H.  RiehinU.  Flor- 
ence NiaMingale.  the  Anaii  ojlht  Crimea,  ib.  1900. 

RIEEL,  JOHABHES  SmOn:  German  Roman 
Catholic;  b.  at  Sohrau  (105  m.  s.e.  of  Breslau)  Oct. 
18,  1863.  He  was  educated  at  the  univeraitiea  of 
Breaiau  (1881-84)  and  Wilrzburg  (I8S4-S6;  Th.D., 
1886),  and  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1886. 
After  being  a  curate  at  Rosenberg  and  K6nig8h(itte, 
Upper  Silesia  (1886-00),  he  was  teacher  of  religion 
and  professor  at  the  gymnasiums  in  LeobschQta, 
Neisse,  and  Breslau  till  1897,  when  he  was  appointed 
associate  profesaor  of  Old-Testament  exegesis  at  the 
University  of  Breslau,  and  full  professor  there  in 
1900,  Besides  briefer  papers  and  his  contributions 
to  the  Vienna  Monutnenia  Judaica,  he  has  written; 
Die  Lehre  des  Alien  Teatamentes  aber  die  Cherubim 
unif  Seraphim  (Breaiau,  1890);  Die  heidniteken 
Kiillurvidker  dee  AUerlums  und  ihre  Stellung  «u 
fremden  Reli^umen  (LeobachUti,  1891);  Die  soiiide 
Ge»etigAung  lies  deulschen  Reichca  im  verfioaventti 
Jahriehnl  (MUnster,  1892);  SoHalpolitik  und  aoriaU 
BewegungenimAUerlum  (Paderborn,  1S92);  DerMo- 
nolheismus  Israels  in  der  vorexUischen  ZsU  (Neisse, 
1893);  AUgemeine  KuUurgeschichte  (Paderborn, 
1895);  Herodol  und  die  KeHachriftforschung  (1896); 
Die  WiederhereteUung  dea  judiscken  Gemeinwesena 
nach  dem  babylonischen  Exil  (Freiburg,  1900);  Die 
Reichageaetie  6ber  die  Kranken',  Unfall-  und  Inva- 
liilenvcrmcherung  (1901);  Geruisis  und  Keilschrift- 
forschung  (1903);  Zur  Verstdndigung  idxr  "  Btfirf 
urufSoM  "(Breslau,  1903);  and  Dot  AUe  Tentament 
und  die  vergleichende  Religionawiesenschaft  (Vienna, 
11)06).  He  is  the  editor  of  Altteslamentliche  Ab- 
fiandlungen  (MUnster,  1908  sqq.),  and  associate 
editor  of  Biblische  Zcil/ragen  (1908  aqq.),  to  tiie 
latter  contributing:  Alte  und  neue  Angriffe  avf  das 
Alie  TeslameiU  (1908);  Der  Uraprung  des  alUe^a- 
mcTiUiehcn  GotiesgCaubena  (1908);  Die  Giaubens- 
wUrdigkeit  des  Allen  Testaments  im  Liehte  der  In- 
apiraHonsiehre  {IW^);  Das  AUe  Testament  im  LichU 
des  altorientalisckc  Fornekungen,  I.  I>ie  biMische 
Uryeschichte;   II.  Moses  und  sein  Werk  (1909). 

NIKOLAUS  von  (DER)  FLUE.    See  Flub. 

HIKOn,  ni'ken:  Russian  patriarch;  b.  in  a  vil- 
lage of  the  present  government  of  Nijni-Novgorod, 
1605;  d.  Aug.  17,  1681.  The  Russian  cliurch  had 
rendered  powerful  assUtance  to  the  rise  of  the  grand 
duke  of  Moscow,  and  the  metropolitan  of  Moscow 
was  no  less  prepared  to  olTer  spiritual  support;  but 
conditions  changed  when  the  father  of  the  youthful 
C»ir  Michael  Romanov,  after  bis  deliverance  from 
Polish  captivity  in  1619,  was  chosen  potriaroh. 
Nikon,  the  third  of  his  successors,  oblained  for  the 
leader  of  the  Russian  church  a  substantial  inde- 
pendence. His  patriarchate  marks  the  only  epoch 
in  the  history  of  the  Russian  church  in  which  a 
rivalry  between   the  spiritual  and  secular  power 
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existed.  In  the  Jeltovodsky  monastery,  to  which 
be  had  fled  from  &  malevolent  stepmother,  he  became 
familiar  with  the  service  of  (he  church.  From  his 
tventietb  year  be  had  been  married  and  had  sen'c<l 
BB  prieat,  firat  in  a  village,  then  in  Moscow.  After 
ten  yeara  of  matrimony,  when  death  had  deprived 
him  of  his  children,  he  induced  his  wife  to  enter  a 
convent  while  he  himself  became  monk  od  an 
island  of  the  White  Sea.  Owing  to  disagreements 
with  his  abbot  he  soon  removed  to  another  monas- 
tery of  which  he  became  abbot  in  1643.  During  a 
visit  to  Moecow  he  made  euch  a  deep  impression  upon 
theyoungCzar  Alexis,  that  in  164G  he  was  appoint^ 
archimandrite  of  the  monastery  of  NowosspasHlcy 
in  Moscow.  In  1641),  through  the  favor  of  the  czar, 
he  was  advanced  to  the  position  of  metropolitan  of 
Novgorod,  a  pOEition  second  only  to  that  of  the 
patriarch.  lu  lQo'2  he  became  patriarch.  He  re- 
tained his  office  only  sbt  years  actually  (nominally 
(otirtcen  years),  during  which  he  cxerciised  a  deep 
influence  upon  the  history  of  the  Russian  church: 
namely,  by  effecting  tlie  union  of  the  Minor  Rus- 
sian, the  White  Russian,  and  the  Greater  Russian 
Churches;  by  improving  the  liturgical  books  and  the 
order  of  worship;  and  by  promoting  the  Union  of 
Brest,  159(1,  between  the  West  Russian  domain  and 
Poland.  Nikon  convened  numerous  synods  to  con- 
sider formal  ritual  and  practise.  In  view  of  the 
value  of  forma  of  worship  as  mediators  of  divine  life, 
eveiy  change  of  form  in  what  had  been  transmitted 
from  the  Fathers  appeared  as  a  menace  to  Chris- 
tianity. Thus  there  arose  the  duty  of  removing 
every  innovation  by  an  energetic  reform.  In  1654 
Nikon  called  a  synod  to  take  notice  of  numerous 
innovations  and  to  revise  the  ritual  on  the  basis  of 
K  return  to  the  prescribed  forms  coatained  in  the 
old  Greek  and  Slavic  books.  Pictures  painted  after 
the  Latin  or  "  Fraidiish  "  manner  were  defaced  and 
broken,  so  that  Nikon  was  reproached  as  an  icono- 
clast. He  amended  the  church  canon  so  as  to  pro- 
mote his  official  independence  and  induced  the  czar 
to  relinquish  the  right  to  appoint  abbots  and  bishops 
and  the  priiilege  of  appeal.  He  established  and 
owned  three  great  and  rich  monasteries.  His  influ- 
ence with  the  czar  was  so  great  that  he  was  called 
to  be  his  official  representative  in  the  absence  of 
that  ruler.  In  fact,  he  was  feared  more  than  the 
OKar  himself,  but  by  hia  severity  and  arrogance  he 
made  many  opponents.  Nobody,  however,  dared 
to  attack  him  openly.  It  was  Nikon  himself  who 
brought  about  h^  overthrow.  He  ignored  the  fact 
that  he  owed  hia  power  after  all  lo  Uie  czar  only 
and  to  his  favor.  The  martial  success  of  the  czar 
bad  in  the  course  of  time  increased  his  conscious- 
neas  of  power,  and  the  effort  to  ooimteract  the  in- 
fluence of  the  patriarch  was  made  by  others  about 
the  throne.  Because  of  an  apparent  insult  of  the 
czar  Nikon  resigned  Ms  office  in  165S  and  retired 
to  the  monastery  of  the  Resurrection,  but  the  czar 
did  not  call  him  back  as  he  had  expected.  At]  his 
efforte  to  secure  a  personal  interview  were  in  vain. 
After  the  synod  of  1660  the  question  of  the  election 
of  a  new  patriarch  was  discussed.  In  spite  of  the 
most  violent  opposilion  of  Nikon  and  his  appeal  to 
the  pope  he  wua  deprivpr!  of  his  office  and  exiled  to 
the  monastery  of  Therupontius  by  the  White  Sea. 


In  1675  he  was  removed  to  the  monasteiy  of 
CyrilluB.  Under  Czar  Theodore  he  was  allowed  to 
return  to  his  own  monastery,  but  on  the  way  thither 
lie  died.  (N.  Bonwetocb.) 

BiBUooBAPHT^  J.  V.  Bacmeiiler,  Brutraor:  lur  L^i^ugr- 
Khirhu  da  FalriarJtm  NHon.  Higs,  1763;  W.  PiUmer. 
TAa  PotriartA  oad  Uit  Ttar,  vols,  i.-iii.,  S  vols..  Loadon. 
lSn-7S;  Philarct,  aacMclUt  da  Kirrht  Rnulamit,  ii.  22 
sqt)..  119  oqq..  Fraokfort,  1872;  SJakaiij.  Oachirhl,  irr 
rvtwitehen  Kirtht,  itl.  162  BqQ..  Hiut  vol.  Eii..  St.  Felcn- 
burg.  1882-33;  K.  H.  Hore.  KioMtn  CaUuria  of  llit 
Orthodox  Gred,  Chunk,  pp.  663  Bqq..  New  York,  1S99:  R. 
Snberg,  A  vt  Rtliffim  und  GadtidiU,  p.  331.  Lcipgie.  1000. 

HILES,  WILLIAM  WOODRUFF:  Protestant 
Episcopalian  bishop  of  New  Hampshire;  b.  at 
Hatley,  P.  Q.,  May  24,  1832.  He  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.  {A.B.,  1857;  tutor 
1857-58)  and  at  the  Berkeley  Divinity  School,  Mid- 
dletown.  Conn.,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
ISQl.  He  was  ordered  deacon  in  1S61  and  advanced 
to  the  priesthood  in  1862.  He  was  rector  of  St. 
Pliilip's,  Wiscasset,  He.  {1861-6-1),  professor  of  Latin 
in  Trinity  College  (1864-70),  and  rector  of  St.  John's, 
Warehouse  Point,  Conn.  (1868-70).  In  1870  he 
vaa  consecrated  bishop  of  New  Hampshire.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Domestic 
and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.  He  was  likewise  a  member  of 
the  committee  for  revising  the  Prayer  Book  and 
marginal  readings  in  the  Bible,  and  in  1866-67  was 
editor  of  The  Churchman. 
Bibuooraput:    W.  S.  Perry.  Tht  Epueopalt  in  Antria. 

p.  205.  New  York,  1805. 

NILUS;    The  name  borne  by  a  number  of  Easr^ 
em  monks  and  ecclesiastics. 

1.  Dilus  of  Sinai:     A  pupil  and  friend  of  Chryso»- 

tora,  d.  about  430,  The  Greek  vwnologium  asserts 
that  ho  came  of  a  noble  family,  reached  high  civil 
offices,  even  that  of  exarch,  and  made  a,  brilliant 
marriage,  but  gave  up  all  his  advantages  to  lead  the 
life  of  an  anchorite  on  Mount  Sinai  with  bis  son 
Theodulus,  while  his  wife  and  another  child  entered 
an  Egjn^tian  convent.  He  was  a  prolific  author, 
Hia  extant  works  (.UPG,  Ixxix.  81-1280)  include 
numerous  letters  and  shorter  compositions,  and 
twelve  or  fourteien  longer  treatises  dealing  either  with 
the  Christian  life  in  general  or  with  special  ascetic 
relations  and  duties.  To  the  former  class  belong 
the  Peristeria  ad  Agaihium,  a  treatise  on  the  pursuit 
of  ^'irtue  and  the  avoidance  of  vice,  and  the  Tradatua 
de  oralione,  the  moat  important  of  this  group;  the 
Tradatus  tfe  odo  gpiritibiig  Tnalittiz,  probably  a  free 
adaptation  of  the  dmilar  work  of  Evagrius  Ponticun; 
T'roffofiu  ad  Etdogium  da  vitiifi  qua  oppoaita  »anl 
inVfufibus,  probably  spurious;  De  odo  viiiosia  cogi- 
ialwnibux,  regarded  as  a  compilation  by  a  later 
imitator  of  Nilus;  C^pila  xxvii  de  divcrsU  malignis 
cogitationibwi;  and  a  homily  on  Luke  xxi.  36.  The 
works  pertaining  to  the  monastic  life  are  seven 
narratives  of  the  killing  of  some  monks  of  Sinai  by 
the  barbarians  and  the  carrying  off  of  his  son;  a 
euloi;  of  the  Nitrian  hermit  Albianus;  a  eulogy  of 
the  ascetic  life  as  the  only  true  continuation  of  prim- 
itive Christianity;  a  letter  of  instruction  and  warn- 
ing to  Magna,  a  deaconess  of  Ancyra;  and  Df 
monarhonim  praxianlia,  a  comparison  of  the  hermit 
and  the  cenobite,  to  the  advantage  of  the  former. 
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The  collection  of  his  letters  edited  by  P.  Poussin 
(Paris,  1657)  contains  Z55,  that  published  by  Leo 
Allatius  (Rome,  1668)  contains  1,061,  including 
brief  notes  or  scraps,  but  probably  not  many  of  them 
are  authentic  in  their  present  form.  Two  series 
of  short  ethical  and  ascetio  sentences  (MPG,  Ixxix. 
1239-62)  are  also  probably  not  of  his  immediate 
composition.  The  writings  of  Nilus  in  general  give 
an  iKiifying  picture  of  the  monasticism  of  his  day. 
But  with  all  his  veneration  for  the  monastic  life,  he 
recognized  its  dangers,  warning  his  disciples  against 
pride  and  idleness  and  against  the  injurious  conse- 
quences of  exaggerated  asceticism.  He  puts  his 
wudom  very  frequently  in  the  form  of  proverbs 
whose  rhythm  and  epigrammatic  form  are  reminis- 
cent of  those  of  the  Old  Testament.  Their  content 
is  a  remaricable  combination  of  echoes  from  classical 
lit^ature  and  philosophy  with  Christian  ideas  and 
ascetic  principles.  The  latter  he  does  not  hesitate 
to  refer  directly  to  the  institution  of  Christ.  The 
Christian  *'  philosopher  "  must  be  free  from  the  ties 
of  affection,  earthly  cares,  and  the  hindrances  of  the 
body.  The  renunciation  of  worldly  goods  and  sen- 
sual desires  sets  the  soul  free  for  direct  communion 
with  God  and  mystical  incorporation  with  Christ. 
The  very  height  c^  these  ideals  makes  the  contrast 
all  the  more  striking  when  he  descends  to  actual 
conditions,  admitting  in  practise  the  power  of  na- 
ture, repelling  those  who  are  not  called  to  the  ascetic 
life,  rebuking  the  idle  vagabonds  who  wander  from 
place  to  place,  alleviating  extreme  rigors  by  salutaiy 
counsels,  and  calling  to  his  aid  the  force  of  habit 
which  will  ultimately  supply  a  new  nature  in  the 
place  of  the  old.  The  letters,  assuming  that  the 
greater  part  of  them  are  genuine,  show  by  the  vari- 
ety of  the  unknown  persons  to  whom  they  are  ad- 
dressed (men  and  women,  clergy  and  laity,  abbots 
and  monks)  how  many  links  still  bound  a  venerated 
anchorite  to  the  world  he  had  quitted. 

2.  Nilus  of  Rossano:  A  monk  of  the  tenth  century; 
b.  (of  Greek  parents)  at  Rossano  in  Calabria,  910. 
He  is  also  known  as  Nilus  of  Gaeta  or  of  Grottaferrata 
from  his  later  residences.  He  \a  said  to  have  lived 
under  the  rule  of  St.  Basil  in  various  monasteries  of 
central  and  southern  Italy — for  a  time  in  that  of 
St.  Alexius  at  Rome  and  at  Monte  Cassino,  then 
principaUy  in  the  hermitage  of  Valleluce  near  Gaeta 
and  near  Frascati,  where  he  founded  and  became 
the  first  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Grottaferrata. 
He  died  Dec.  27,  1005,  after  a  long  life  of  strenuous 
protest  against  the  corruptions  of  the  time.  He  was 
much  sought  for  as  a  spiritual  adviser,  and  enjoyed 
the  reputation  of  marked  sanctity,  attested  by  the 
gift  of  miracles  and  of  prophecy.  His  name  is  held 
in  special  honor  by  the  monks  of  St.  Basil  who  still 
inhabit  the  same  spot;  the  chapel  dedicated  to  him 
contains  frescoes  by  Domenichino  of  scenes  in  his 
life,  and  a  representation  of  him  in  an  altar-piece 
by  Annibale  CarraccL 

3.  Nilus  the  Archimandrite  (sumamed  Dozopa- 
trius):  Notary  to  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
protoprcsdnis  syncellonim,  and  nomophylax  of  the 
Eastern  Empire;  lived  about  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century.  He  spent  some  time  in  Sicily 
during  the  reign  of  Roger,  at  whose  request  he  wrote 
(c.  1143)  his  Syntagma  de  quinqite  patriarchalUma 


thronis  (ed.  S.  le  Moyne,  in  Varia  Sacra,  vol.  i.,  Ley- 
den,  1685;  also  in  MPG,  cxxxii.),  a  remarkable 
historical  treatment  of  the  origin  and  development 
of  the  five  patriarchates,  entirely  in  the  Eastern  or 
anti-Roman  interest. 

4.  Nilus  Damylas:  An  abbot  in  Oete  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifteenth  century  and  one  of  the  later 
Byzantine  controversialists  against  Rome.  He  left 
a  TypikS  paradosis  (not  yet  published),  a  rule  for  a 
convent  of  nuns  founded  by  him;  and  a  testament 
dated  1417  (ed.  S.  P.  Lambros,  in  Byzantiniache 
ZeiUchriftf  1895,  pp.  585  sqq.),  which  contains  an 
interesting  list  of  Byzantine  writings. 

Mention  may  be  made  of  Nilus,  archbishop  of 
Rhodes  (d.  after  1379),  a  dogmatic  and  hagiographic 
author,  and  of  Nilus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
1379-87  (cf.  Krumbacher,  GeachichU,  pp.  109,  174). 
For  Nilus  Kabasilas  see  Kabasilab,  Nilus. 

(O.   ZoCKUERf.) 

Bibuograpbt:  On  1.  The  resultB  of  eariy  editing  of  the 
Opera  axe  oolleoted  in  MPO,  vol.  Ixxix.  Consult:  Tille- 
mont,  Mhnoireat  xiv.  189-218;  Ceillier,  Auteurs  aacria, 
iv.  435,  viii.  205-231;  J.  Feasler,  Inttitutumea  patrologia, 
ed.  B.  Jungmann,  ii.  2,  pp.  108-126,  Innsbruck,  1892; 
J.  Kunse,  Mareua  Eremiith  pp.  129  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1895; 
O.  Zdckler,  Bibliache  und  kirchenhiatoriache  Studien, 
iii.  28-34,  iv.  43-48,  Munich,  1893;  Neander,  Chriatian 
Church,  vol.  ii.  passim. 

2.  An  eariy  Vita  is  in  A8B,  Sept.,  vii.  283-343,  and  in 
excerpts  in  MPO,  iv.  616-^18.  Consult:  G.  Minasi,  San 
Nilo  di  Calabria,  Naples,  1892;  Krumbacher,  Oeachichte. 
pp.  195,  198;  Neander,  Chriatian  Church,  iii.  420-424  et 
passim. 

NIMBUS:  A  symbol  used  by  Christian  artists 
from  the  fourth  century  to  distinguish  representa- 
tions of   the  persons  of  the  Trinity,  Biblical  and 

saintly  personages,  and  sometimes  em- 
Origin,  perors,  kings,  and  other  magnates.  It 
Early  consists  of  a  circular  or  rectangular 
History,     illuminated  space  surrounding  the  head 

of  the  figure,  with  sometimes  a  number 
of  lighter  stripes  or  rays  going  out  from  the  head. 
This  usage  has  its  precedent  in  several  non-Christian 
religions — Brahmamsm,  Buddhism,  Slavic  paganism, 
and  especially  the  religions  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
The  choice  of  the  attribute  is  somewhat  surprising  in 
view  of  the  descriptions  of  divine  and  angelic  appari- 
tions in  the  Bible  and  the  apocryphal  and  patristic 
literature.  God  and  the  angels  appear  to  man  there, 
it  is  true,  amidst  light,  but  also  amidst  clouds,  fire, 
and  lightning  (Gen.  xv.  17;  Ex.  iii.  2,  xiii.  21,  xix. 
16, 18;  Num.  ix.  15,  xiv.  14,  etc.).  In  the  narrative 
of  the  transfiguration  of  Christ,  the  radiance  of  his 
countenance  and  the  glory  in  which  Moses  and  Elijah 
appeared  are  emphasized  (Matt.  xvii.  1;  Mark  ix. 
2;  Luke  ix.  28);  but  neither  in  the  New  Testament 
nor  in  extrarcanonical  literature  is  there  any  indi- 
cation of  a  phenomenon  analogous  to  the  nimbus. 
In  direct  reference  to  passages  like  those  cited  above, 
primitive  Christian  and  early  medieval  art  depicted 
God  (or  the  hand  of  God)  amidst  clouds  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  Isaac  and  the  giving  of  the  law,  and  in  flames 
at  the  burning  bush,  Christ  with  an  aureole  and 
later  a  mandorla,  angels  amidst  clouds,  etc.  But 
at  the  same  time  the  figures  of  God  and  Christ  or 
their  emblems,  the  angels,  etc.,  appeared  with  even 
greater  frequency  ^^^th  the  nimbus,  entirely  without 
reference  to  any  scriptural  or  patristic  expressions. 
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Since  pre-Christian  art  had  been  accustomed  to 
depict  not  only  gods  and  heroes  but  emperors  and 
their  families  with  the  nimbus,  the  question  arises 
from  which  usage  the  Christian  artists  borrowed  their 
own.  Without  entering  into  a  detailed  discussion, 
it  may  be  observed  not  only  that  if  the  nimbus  was 
borrowed  from  the  usage  in  regard  to  gods,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  explain  why  it  did  not  become  preva- 
lent before  the  fourth  century,  and  also  why  the 
corona  of  rays,  frequently  used  for  Zeus,  Serapis, 
Dionysius,  Apollo,  etc.,  was  not  adopted.  When, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  known  that  the  nimbus,  from 
Constantine  on,  became  one  of  the  most  usual  tokens 
of  imperial  rank  (not  only  for  the  emperors  them- 
selves but  for  the  members  of  their  families),  both 
difficulties  are  removed  by  the  adoption  of  the  latter 
theory.  Support  is  added  to  this  conclusion  by  the 
fact  that  in  ihe  hundreds  of  sarcophagus-reliefs  origi- 
nating in  Rome  and  Italy  the  nimbus  is  scarcely  ever 
used  even  in  the  fifth  century,  while  in  the  smaller 
number  found  at  Ravenna,  done  under  Byzantine  in- 
fluence, it  occurs  comparatively  often.  The  same 
evidence  is  afforded  by  the  paintings  in  the  Roman 
catacombs,  which  represent  Christ  with  the  nimbus 
where  he  appears  as  teacher  or  lawgiver.  The  figure 
of  Christ  in  the  apse  of  Santa  Pudenziana  at  Rome 
reminds  the  beholder  at  once  of  that  of  Constantius 
II.  in  the  chronograph  of  354;  both  figures  are  seated 
majestically  on  a  throne  covered  by  a  lai^  cushion, 
and  both  wear  the  nimbus — the  only  difference 
being  in  the  clothing,  the  gesture  of  the  right  hand, 
and  the  object  held  in  the  left,  a  book  with  Christ 
and  a  scepter  with  the  emperor.  Evidently  the 
nimbus  was  merely  a  token  of  rank. 

If  the  mosaics  of  the  glorified  Christ  in  the  two 
niches  at  Santa  Costanza  in  Rome  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  old  as  the  others  existing 
Chronolog-  in  the  former  mausoleum,  they  are  the 
ical  Devel-  oldest  examples  of  the  use  of  the  nim- 

opment  bus;  but  as  this  is  justly  disputed,  the 
first  place  in  proved  antiquity  must  be 
assigned  to  the  enthroned  Christ  with  his  symbol  the 
Iamb  at  Santa  Pudenziana  in  Rome,  belonging  to 
the  last  decade  of  the  fourth  century.  Christ  has 
a  circular  golden  nimbus  with  a  border  of  green,  the 
lamb  one  of  blue.  The  nimbus  is  foimd  even  earlier 
for  Christ  in  pictures  in  the  catacombs,  one  of  which 
(Garrucci,  Ixvii.  1),  not  earlier  than  the  pontificate 
of  Damasus,  shows  a  simple  circular  nimbus;  and 
the  same  kind,  of  a  bluish  hue,  is  foimd  on  the  heads 
of  Peter  and  Paul,  who  appear  thus  for  the  first 
time  in  mosaic  in  the  triumphal  arch  of  San  Paolo 
fuori  le  Mura,  probably  belonging  to  the  time  of 
Leo  the  Great  (Garrucci,  ccxxxvii.).  The  mosaics 
in  the  nave  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  which  De 
Rossi  and  others  place  in  the  pontificate  of  Liberius, 
are  especially  significant;  here  for  the  first  time  aj)- 
pears  the  circular  golden  nimbus  for  God,  a  white 
one  with  green  border  for  the  three  guests  of  Abra- 
ham (Gen.  xviii.  2),  and  a  green  one  for  "  the  captain 
of  the  Lord's  host  "  (Josh.  v.  13),  which  last  pictiu« 
places  the  nimbus  for  angels  in  the  fourth  century. 
Angels  similarly  adorned  appear  several  times  in 
the  arch  of  San  Paolo,  dating  from  Sixtus  III. 
Mary  with  the  nimbus,  oddly  enough,  does  not  ap- 
pear in  any  designs  which  can  be  certainly  dated  in 


the  fourth  oentuiy.    The  eymbcAa  of  the  four  eran- 
gelists  seem  to  have  been  finally  introduced  into 
Christian  art  toward  the  end  c^  this  oentuiy,  and  at 
Santa  Pudenziana  the  evangdists  appear  stOl  with- 
out the  nimbus;  at  San  Pa^o  Marie  and  John  have 
it,  and  in  several  cases  only  the  emblem  of  Matthew 
is  thus  distinguished,  presumably  as  a  mark  of 
special  dignity.    The  extension  of  the  nimbus  to 
personages  not  yet  mentioned  does  not  occur  till  the 
fifth  century.     It  is  foimd  in  the  case  of  John  the 
Baptist  in  the  baptistery,  and  possibly  in  that  of 
Laurence  in  the  tomb  c^  Galla  Piacidia,  at  Raveima, 
and  thereafter  with  increasing  frequency.     When 
early  western  art  came  to  an  end,  with  the  dose  of 
the  sixth  century  at  Rome  and  a  hundred  years 
later  in  the  provinces,  the  use  of  the  nimbus  was 
wide-spread,  but  not  governed  by  any  fixed  rules; 
and  thus  the  Middle  Ages  revived  it,  to  use  it  more 
extensively  than  ever.    In  Renaissance  art  is  foimd 
a  certain  aversion  to  the  use  of  this  adjunct. 

As  to  form,  the  earliest  Christian  examples  do 
not  differ  essentially  from  the  Greek  and  Roman; 
but  a  characteristic  innovation  is  introduced  when 
the  head  of  Christ,  or  c^  his  symbol  the 
Form  and  lamb,  is  found  with  the  nimbus  con- 
Variations,  taining  the  monogrammatic  form  j^  or 
f  (see  Jesus  Christ,  Monooraic  op), 
sometimes  flanked  by  A  and  0,  or  with  a  cross. 
The  cross  became  more  and  more  usual,  for  the 
Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit  as  well.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  use  of  the  monogram 
and  cross  preceded  the  nimbus  in  the  order  of  time, 
and  are  found  in  a  few  very  eariy  instances  placed 
above  the  head.  Different  parts  of  the  worid  show 
their  own  preferences  in  this  matter.  In  the  Roman 
and  Italian  sarcophagi  both  the  plain  and  the  cruci- 
form nimbus  are  wanting;  those  of  Gaul  show  the 
plain  nimbus,  but  not  the  monogram  or  cross;  those 
of  Ravenna,  on  the  other  hand,  frequently  use  the 
monogram  and  the  A  and  Q.  The  cross  gradually 
became  preferred  over  the  monogram,  and  in  the 
Middle  Ages  was  the  usual  distinguishing  marie  c^ 
Christ.  The  monogram,  however,  is  the  older  form, 
possibly  belonging  to  the  end  c^  the  fourth  century, 
while  the  cruciform  nimbus  was  an  invention  of  the 
fifth;  and  not  before  the  sixth  is  a  rectangular 
nimbus  found,  in  the  majority  c^  cases  denoting 
that  the  person  was  still  alive  at  the  time  of  the 
representation.  In  Italy  and  Greece,  and  later  in 
Germany,  God  the  Father  was  designated  in  the  less 
ancient  art  by  a  triangular  nimbus  with  rays  pro- 
ceeding from  it;  and  instances  occur  in  Italy  of  the 
hexagonal  form  as  an  attribute  of  the  cardinal  vir- 
tues. In  the  Middle  Ages  Christian  art  developed 
a  form  of  the  nimbus  which  somewhat  resembles  the 
pre-Christian  corona  of  rays.  The  beams  of  light 
proceeding  from  the  head  of  the  figure  form  a  sort 
of  sun  or  sometimes,  especially  in  the  case  of  Christ, 
a  cross.  To  this  form  the  way  led  through  the  kind 
of  nimbus  found  in  Gothic  carvings,  in  which  the 
effect  of  the  disc-shaped  frame  is  heightened  by  the 
introduction  of  rays,  so  that  it  was  a  simple  matter 
to  omit  the  frame  altogether.  Renaissance  art 
either  reduced  the  nimbus  to  a  faint  radiance  sur- 
roimding  the  head,  or  dropped  it  altogether. 

(NiXOIAUS  MCller.) 
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r:  Ifc  Stephani*  in  M4moirt»  de  Vacadhnie  dea 
4»  SL  PiUrAourg,  6th  aer..  ix.  361-^500.  186G; 
F.  C  G  Munter,  SmnbUder  tmd  Kwutvorddlunoen  der 
mUm  Chntimi,  iL  20  sqq.,  Altona,  1825;  C.  C.  F.  Siegel, 
On rfif>  HfdUidke  AlUrthUmer,  L  436-437,  iii.  301  Bqq.. 
4  volk,  Ldpaiff,  1836-38;  A.  N.  Didxon,  lecnoffraphie 
cfciifi'iwg,  pp.  4  sqq.,  Paris,  1843,  Eng.  tranal.,  i.  22  aqq., 
Londnn,  1840;  J.  A.  Hartisny,  Dictiotmaire  dea  antiqt^Ua 
cMHmmm,  pp.  436-437,  Paris,  1866;  F.  X.  Kraus,  Real- 
BufwHtipAtha  dm-  <^r%alHehen  AlUrthUmer,  H.  496  aqq., 
Fkoibiui,  1886;  Mia.  A.  Jameson,  Sacred  and  Legendary 
AfU  L  27-28.  Boston.  1803;  DCA,  ii.  1308-1402;  KL,  v. 
16Sfr-81. 

NblES,  EDICT  OF. 


Its  Leading  to  the  Edict  (i  1). 

Poli<Qr  Underlying  the  Ediet  (i  2). 
Anti-Piotartant  Campaign.  1661-79  (i  3). 
Ineraaaing  Hawhness,  1679-^  (S  4). 
The  Dngoonades  (i  6). 
Besulta  to  Proteatantism  and  France  (i  6). 

Hw  Edict  of  Nantes  (q.v.)  was  a  compromise 
made  by  Heniy  IV.  of  pSrance  between  the  estab- 
lished Roman  Catholic  religion  and  the  confession 
of  tlie  Ptotestant  minority  of  his  subjects,  protect- 
ing the  latter,  as  the  weaker  body,  by 
z.  Evsnts  guaranties.  Their  most  valuable  pro- 
Leading  tection,  however,  lay  in  their  loyalty 
Id  the  Edict,  to  the  crown,  and  in  its  impartial  atti- 
tude toward  the  conflicting  parties. 
If  the  sovereign  once  tock  a  decided  stand  on  the 
Roman  Cathcdic  side,  or  if  the  Protestants  assumed 
a  hostile  position  toward  it,  the  maintenance  of  the 
compromise  and  the  continued  existence  of  Protes- 
tantism would  be  at  once  imperiled.  As  long  as 
Henry  IV.  lived,  there  was  little  danger  of  either. 
He  continued  in  the  path  of  reconciliation,  and  re- 
newed the  sanction  of  "  cities  of  safety  "  to  the 
Refonned  for  another  four  years  from  Aug.  1,  1605. 
But  his  death  in  1610  completely  altered  the  situa- 
tion. From  this  moment  delibc^te  attempts  were 
made  to  undermine  the  edict,  to  limit  its  operation 
or  effect  its  revocation.  Above  or  below  the  sur- 
face, this  conflict  went  on  for  seventy-five  years. 
Immediately  after  Henry's  death  all  the  differences 
which  had  been  latent  in  the  relation  of  the  two 
parties  to  each  other  and  of  the  Protestants  to  the 
government  became  visible.  The  Protestants  justly 
distrusted  the  bigoted  queen-regent  and  her  like- 
minded  son  Louis  XIII.;  and  although  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  was  solemnly  confirmed  on  May  22,  1610, 
open  violations  of  its  provisions  soon  occurred.  It 
was  not  imtfl  in  1620,  when  B^am  was  incorporated 
with  the  kingdom  and  Roman  Catholicism  was  forced 
on  the  people  of  the  little  moimtain  state,  that  they 
took  up  arms  (1621).  The  conflict  then  begun  was 
of  a  different  character  from  the  earlier  wars  of 
i^igion.  By  no  means  the  whole  of  French  Prot- 
estantism took  part  in  it;  there  was  no  commanding 
personality  like  that  of  Coligny  or  Heniy  of  Na- 
varre, and  discord  prevailed  among  the  nobles  of 
the  party.  German  Protestantism,  fighting  for  its 
own  existence,  could  send  no  help,  and  that  which 
came  from  En^and  was  badly  planned  and  ineffect^ 
ive.  The  unhappy  decisions  of  the  assembly  of 
La  Rochelle,  organizing  the  Protestant  party  on  the 
model  c^  the  States-General  of  the  Netherlands 
(May  10,  1621),  gave  the  government  an  excuse  for 
treating  the  Reformed  as  flagrant  rebels.  The  war, 
carried  on  with  great  severity,  was  partially  favora- 
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ble  to  the  Huguenots  in  1621  and  1622,  thanks  to 
the  heroic  defense  of  Montauban  and  Montpellier, 
but  the  rising  of  1625  and  the  campaigns  between 
that  date  and  1628  ended  unfavorably  with  the 
surrender  of  La  Rochelle.  The  peace  of  Alais  (Jime 
28,  1629),  followed  by  the  Edict  of  Ntmes  (July, 
1629),  was  at  once  the  termination  of  overt  hostili- 
ties and  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  the  history 
of  French  Protestantism. 

The  Edict  of  Ntmes  guaranteed  to  the  vanquished 
a  full  pardon  for  their  rebellion,  and  confirmed  that 
of  Nantes  in  all  that  concerned  freedom  of  con- 
science, free  exeroise  of  religion,  personal  security, 

and  civil  rights;   but  it  abolished  the 

2.  Rel]gk>u8  material  guaranties  for  the  preserva- 

Policy      tion  of  these  rights.    By  its  terms  the 

Underlying  Huguenots  ceased  to  be  a  political 

the  Edict   party  in  the  state,  and  were  reduced  to 

a  position  of  dependence  on  the  king's 
grace.  The  payments  made  by  Heniy  IV.  and 
for  a  time  by  Louis  XIII.  to  the  Protestant  minis- 
ters were  stopped;  and  the  edict  emphasized  the 
definite  expectation  entertained  of  the  reunion  of 
the  seceders  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Chureh. 
This  continued  to  be  the  goal  of  French  ecclesiasti- 
cal policy,  and  all  means  were  tried  in  the  effort  to 
attain  it.  Richelieu  was  too  clear-sighted,  at  a  time 
when  France  was  just  setting  out  on  her  career  as 
a  world  power,  to  comply  with  the  demand  of  Rome 
that  he  should  suppress  heresy  by  force  through 
the  simple  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  thus 
rendering  desperate  a  numerous,  intelligent,  and 
well-to-do  section  of  the  population.  He  preferred 
a  gradual  policy.  From  the  time  (Mar.  6,  1631) 
when  the  exereise  of  the  Reformed  religion  was  pro- 
hibited in  Rioux  (Saintonge),  scarcely  a  year  passed 
without  some  locality  being  deprived  of  Evangelical 
worship.  In  1633  half  the  Protestant  colleges  were 
transferred  to  the  Roman  Catholics;  in  Metz  the 
Protestants  were  forbidden  (1635)  to  erect  one;  in 
Dijon  they  were  commanded  to  decorate  tJieir 
houses  for  the  feasts  of  the  Chureh;  the  parliament 
of  Bordeaux  forbade  Refonned  parents  to  compel  the 
attendance  of  their  children  at  their  own  worship 
(1636).  After  the  death  of  Richelieu  and  during 
the  rest  of  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.  the  same 
policy  was  continued,  though  to  a  less  marked  ex- 
tent, the  government  fearing  that  the  Huguenots 
might  take  the  side  of  the  Fronde.  But  they  re- 
mained so  loyal  that  Louis  XIV.  himself  was  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  the  fact  in  a  decree  of  May 
21,  1652,  which  granted  them  some  alleviations. 
The  period  from  1649  to  1656  was  the  happiest  that 
they  enjoyed.  In  the  latter  year  persecution  began 
again.  In  1659  the  holding  of  a  national  eynod  was 
permitted,  with  the  express  declaration  that  it  was 
to  be  the  last.  This  ordinance,  depriving  the  Prot- 
estants as  it  did  of  their  supreme  court  in  both 
doctrine  and  discipline,  was  the  beginning  of  the 
systematic  policy  of  repression  of  Louis  XIV.  From 
the  outset  of  his  reign  he  had  the  firm  intent  of 
annihilating  Protestantism  in  his  kingdom;  all  as- 
surances respecting  the  validity  and  maintenance 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  were  mere  formalities.  He 
felt  that  he  was  on  this  point  in  sympathy  with  the 
majority  of  his  Roman  Catholic  subjects;   he  was 
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supported  by  his  devoted  officials,  to  whom  the 
king's  word  w«s  law;  and  the  anti-Protestant  incli- 
nation of  king  and  people  was  fostered  by  the  clei^. 
Only  a  brief  sketch  can  be  given  of  the  policy  of 
gradual  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the  Reformed 
Church.    The  first  blow  was  struck  at  the  permis- 
sion of  public  worship,  which  a  com- 
3.  Anti-     mission  was  appointed  (Apr.  15,  1661) 
Protestant  to  investigate  throughout  the  kingdom. 
Campaign,  In  1663  140  churches  were  closed,  forty- 
1661-79.    one  in  1664,  and  sixteen  in  1666,  and 
so  on  year  by  year,  often  on  the  most 
absiud  and  arbitrary  pretexts,  while  the  erection 
of  new  ones  was  strictly  forbidden.     Many  schools 
were  also  closed,  or  United  to  elementary  instruc- 
tion; the  higher  school  at  Nimes  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  theological  faculty 
suppressed.     Every  possible  facility  was  offered  for 
conversions  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith;   the  age 
at  which  children  might  declare  their  conversion 
was  fixed  at  twelve  for  girls  and  fourteen  for  boys. 
In  to>\'ns  with  a  preponderating  Protestant  popula- 
tion  the  officials  were  drawn  equally  from  both 
religions,  but  Protestants  were  never  allowed   to 
preside.      They  were  allowed  to  attend  baptisms 
and  weddings  only  in  limited  numbers;  when  they 
were  d^ang,  the  priest  might  come  in  unbidden  to 
ascertain  if  they  were  determined  to  die  in  their 
faith;  in  places  where  there  was  no  Evangelical  pub- 
lic worship,  they  could  be  buried  only  at  daybreak 
or  nightfsdl,  and  then  only  with  a  limited  number 
of  attendants. 

Toward  1680  the  position  of  the  Protestants  grew 
markedly  worse.  The  Peace  of  Nimeguen  (1679) 
had  set  Louis  XIV.  free  from  foreign  dangers;  and 
the  change  which  about  the  same  time  came  over 
his  life  in  the  direction  of  religious 
4.  Increas-  strictness  tended  to  make  him  more 
ing  Harsh-  anxious  to  cany  out  what  he  believed 
ness,  1679-  to  be  his  duty.  The  Protestant  ques- 
1684.  tion  had  become  the  most  important 
problem  of  internal  administration, 
and  the  king's  mood,  now  that  he  stood  at  the  height 
of  his  power  and  regarded  the  defection  of  his  sub- 
jects from  his  faith  as  a  personal  injury,  tended 
more  and  more  toward  a  forcible  solution.  This 
tendency  was  encouraged  by  the  pitiless  and  violent 
Louvois  and  his  father  the  chancellor  Le  Tellier,  as 
well  as  by  the  king's  confessor,  P^re  La  Chaise. 
The  closing  of  churches  went  on  with  increasing 
frequency;  ordinance  after  ordinance  excluded  the 
Huguenots  from  a  still  greater  number  of  public 
functions.  In  1681  the  age  for  the  voluntary  con- 
version of  children  was  lowered  to  seven  years.  A 
fever  of  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  the  Protestants 
seized  thOi  country;  the  upper  classes  especially 
vied  with  each  other  in  attempting  to  reclaim  their 
kinsfolk  and  subordinates;  hosts  of  missionaries 
preached  up  and  down  the  land,  and  houses  for  the 
reception  and  support  of  converts  of  both  sexes 
were  founded  everywhere.  Deeds  of  violence 
against  the  Huguenots,  too,  increased  in  number. 
Churches  were  destroyed  and  their  Bibles  burned. 
Early  in  1681,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  intendant 
Marillac,  Louvois  began  to  apply  in  Poitou  the 
method  of  quartering  soldiers  principally  upon  the 


Protestants,  who  might  escape  the  burden  altogether 
for  two  years  by  conversion  to  the  State  CSiurcL 
This  method  was  abandoned,  nearly  nine  months 
later,  when  emigration  had  b^^un  to  assume  alann- 
ing  proportions  and  notice  had  been  taken  of  it  in 
the  English  Parliament;  but  meanwhile  the  Re- 
formed religion  had  been  almost  annihilated  in  the 
province.  Throughout  the  country,  however,  the 
majority  of  the  Huguenots  displayed  an  admirable 
constancy,  in  the  face  alike  of  violence  and  seductive 
invitations  such  as  those  given  by  the  national  as- 
sembly of  the  cleigy  in  July,  1682.  The  end  was 
not  far  ofif;  in  the  smnmer  of  1683  the  two  religions 
came  to  blows  in  the  C^vennes,  the  Vivarais,  and 
Dauphin^,  and  the  government  put  down  rebellion 
Dvdthout  mercy. 

As  early  as  August,  1684,  the  revocation  c^  the 

Edict  of  Nantes  was  definitely  contemplated  in 

government  circles,  and  by  the  next  January  the 

keener-sighted  Protestants  had  begun 

5.  The      to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  idea. 

Dragon-  Foucault,  intendant  of  B6am,  set  the 
nades.  ball  rolling  when  by  royal  authority  he 
closed  the  twenty  churches  of  his 
province  without  more  ado,  drove  out  the  pastors, 
and  asked  for  troops  to  support  the  missionaries 
(Apr.  18,  1685).  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
general  dragonnades,  which  struck  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  all  the  Reformed;  sixteen  thousand  had 
made  their  submission  by  the  middle  of  July,  and 
in  August  B^am,  the  former  bulwark  of  Protestan- 
tism, could  number  only  three  or  four  hundred  pro- 
fessors of  the  Evangelical  faith.  On  July  7  the 
method  of  conversion  by  military  force  was  extended 
to  the  districts  of  Bordeaux  and  Montauban;  and 
thence  it  spread  throughout  France.  Conversions 
en  masse  were  witnessed  on  a  scale  hitherto  unprece- 
dented— ^it  took  only  a  week  to  change  the  faith  of 
Montauban,  and  Montpellier  was  converted  by 
Bdville  with  sixteen  companies  inside  of  twenty- 
four  hours.  By  the  autunm  Protestantism  as  an 
oiganized  religious  body  had  been  destroyed;  noth- 
ing remained  but  a  handful  of  individuals  or  scat- 
tered families.  The  time  had  come  for  the  final 
blow.  If  there  were  practically  no  Protestants  left 
in  France,  the  Edict  of  Nantes  had  lost  its  raison 
(THre  and  might  as  well  be  revoked.  The  theolo- 
gians assembled  in  the  king's  presence  declared  its 
revocation  a  religious  duty,  the  procureur-g^n^ral  of 
the  parliament  of  Paris  pronounced  the  revocation 
legally  unobjectionable.  Le  Tellier  drew  up  the 
draft  of  the  new  decree,  which  Louis  read  and 
altered  in  certain  points  on  Oct.  15,  signing  it  at 
Fontainebleau  a  day  or  two  later.  It  was  roistered 
in  parliament  on  the  22d,  thus  attaining  full  force. 
According  to  its  terms,  the  edicts  of  April  and  May, 
1598,  and  July,  1629,  were  declared  null  and  void; 
all  "temples''  of  the  so-called  Reformed  religion  were 
to  be  at  once  destroyed,  and  Evangelical  worship 
was  prohibited,  even  in  private  houses;  all  recal- 
citrant pastors  were  to  leave  the  kingdom  inside  of  a 
fortnight;  Evangelical  schools  were  entirely  sup- 
pressed; children  were  ordered  to  be  baptized  ac- 
cording to  the  Roman  Catholic  rite;  and  emigration 
was  forbidden  under  severe  penalties.  This  momen- 
tous step  was  applauded  by  the  whole  of  Roman 
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Catholic  France,  even  by  the  finer  spirits,  such  as 
F€adtm,  ICaasillon,  La  Fontaine,  La  Bruydre,  and 
Mme.  de  S^vign^,  while  the  pope  applauded  it  in  a 
ipeoial  brief  c^  Nov.  13.  Its  awful  consequences 
were  visible  long  after. 

While  Louis  XIV.  and  his  cohorts  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  succeeded  in  annihilating  the  Prot- 
estant Oiurch  as  a  recognized  ecclesiastical  body, 
and  while  the  blood  of  Protestants  flowed  like  water, 
nevertheless  thousands  of  Protestants 
6.  ReraltB  remained  faithful,  steadfastly  worship- 
to  Piotes-  ing  (even  if  imder  cover)  according  to 
tantism  and  the  dictates  of  conscience.  Despite  all 
Fiance,  the  persecution,  harassings,  persistent 
and  malignant  oppression,  importimi- 
ties  and  tortures  to  which  all  Protestants,  no  matter 
where  found,  were  subjected,  the  fanatical  followers 
of  the  Roman  Church  did  not  succeed  in  destroying 
IVoteetantism  itself.  Nor  did  they  succeed  in  anni- 
hilating all  the  witnesses  of  the  Protestant  faith,  as 
is  fully  attested  by  the  lives  and  doings  of  such 
men  as  Brousson,  Court,  and  Rabaut  (see  Court, 
Antoine;  Rabaut,  Paul).  When  in  1787  Louis 
XVI.  issued  his  edict  of  toleration,  the  number  of 
Protestants  in  the  kingdom,  estimated  in  1660  at 
1,600,000  to  1,700,000,  was  not  more  than  600,000; 
and  their  influence  on  the  national  life  had  been  lost. 
The  general  level  of  French  piety  was  lowered  by 
the  proportion  of  lives  of  compulsory  hypocrisy  en- 
tailed by  forced  conversions;  French  theology,  with 
the  annihilation  of  an  opposition,  lost  its  seriousness 
and  depth,  and  the  place  of  the  great  divines  of 
Louis  XIV.'s  reign  was  taken  by  the  courtly  abbds  of 
the  regency.  Even  more  obvious  was  the  loss  to 
the  nation  at  large  by  the  emigration  (estimated  at 
over  300,000  between  1680  and  1700)  of  so  great  a 
number  of  intelligent  and  industrious  subjects; 
French  commerce  and  manufacture  received  a  blow 
from  which  they  have  never  wholly  recovered. 
Taking  also  into  account  the  political  sequels,  such 
as  the  suppression  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  England 
by  the  revolution  and  the  placing  of  William  of 
Orange  in  a  position  to  make  head  against  France, 
the  year  1685  may  safely  be  called  the  turning-point 
in  the  fortunes  of  Louis  XIV.,  which  began  to  decline 
from  that  time.  (Theodor  ScHOTrf.) 

BnuooBAFBT:  Consult  the  literature  under  Huoubnots; 
NANTKft,  Edict  or,  particularly  Baird's  HuguenoU  and 
Uke  RenoeaUon  of  the  Edict  of  Natdes.  The  chief  work  is 
etiU.  E.  Benoit.  Hiai,  de  VidU  de  Nanlea,  vols,  i.-iii..  Delft, 
109^-95.  Consult  further:  C.  C.  de  Rulhifere,  Eclair- 
dnemente  MaUniquea  aur  lee  catuee  de  la  rivocation  de 
VidU  de  Nantee,  vol.  i.,  Paris,  1788;  O.  von  Polens,  Ge- 
eMehie  dee  franedeiechen  Calviniemue,  vols,  iv.-v.,  Gotha, 
1854-00;  £.  St&helln,  Der  UAertritt  Heinriche  IV.  .  .  , 
xwr  r&miaeh4eaiholiaehen  Kirche,  Basel,  1865;  F.  Sander. 
Dw  HuffutnoUen  tmd  doe  Edikt  von  Nantee,  Breslau,  1885; 
T.  Schott,  Die  Aufhebuno  dee  Ediktee  van  Nantee,  Halle, 
1885.  A  resume  of  the  material  educed  by  the  Bicen- 
tennial of  the  Ekiict  of  Nantes  is  given  in  Bulletin  de  la 
aociHS  de  thittoire  du  proteetantiame  francaie,  1885,  pp. 
565  aqq.,  609  sqq.,  1886.  182  sqq.;  C.  Tylor,  The  Hugue- 
note  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  London,  1892;  J.  Lemoine, 
Mimoiree  dee  Sviquee  de  France  eur  la  conduite  h  tenir  h 
rigard  dee  Riformee,  Paris,  1902;  Documents  and  read- 
ings illustratins  the  period  are  given  in  Reich,  Documente, 
pp.  349-386;   Robinson.  European  Hilary,  pp.  268  sqq. 

RDIROD:    According  to  Genesis,  a  son  of  Cush, 
a  mighty  hunter,  and  a  founder  of  kingdom&    All 


known  of  Nimrod  is  contained  in  the  verses  Gen.  x. 
8-12.  It  is  clear  that  the  recital  falls  into  two 
parts:  verses  8,  10-12,  describe  Nimrod  as  the 
founder  of  two  great  kingdoms  (verse  11  should  read 
"  Out  of  that  land  he  went  forth  to  Asshur  ") ;  verse 
9  declares  that  he  was  a  mighty  hunter.  The  pas- 
sage therefore  probably  contains  two  traditions  and 
shows  the  hand  of  an  editor,  since  verse  9  would 
naturally  find  its  place  at  the  end.  While  it  would 
be  incorrect  to  attribute  the  foundation  of  both  a 
Babylonian  and  an  Assyrian  kingdom  to  any  such 
single  personality  as  Nimrod,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  principal  cities  of  Assyria  were  established  by 
Babylonian  colonists  (see  Asstjoa,  VI.,  3,  §  1).  The 
earliest  Babylonian  and  Ass3rrian  cities  are  correctly 
named  by  the  writer.  After  Babylon,  Erech  (the 
modem  Warka)  occupies  the  first  place  (see  Baby- 
lonia, IV.,  §  5);  here  Ishtar  was  worshiped  from 
ancient  times,  and  it  is  the  scene  of  the  Gilgamesh 
epic  (see  Babylonia,  VIII,,  3  §  2).  Accad  follows, 
probably  Agade  (Akkad),  the  birth-place  of 
Sargon  I.  (see  Babylonia,  IV.,  §  11),  although 
Accad  commonly  signifies  Northern  Babylonia. 
Calneh  is  perhaps  Nippur  (see  Babylonia,  IV., 
§11;  cf.  H.  Hilprecht,  Excavationa  in  Bible  Lands, 
pp.  410  sqq.,  Philadelphia,  1903).  In  Assyria, 
after  Nineveh,  Rehoboth-Ir  (A.  V.  "  the  city 
Rehoboth  ")  is  named,  probably  meaning  ''  open 
city."  Calah,  southeast  of  Nineveh  (see  As- 
syria, IV.,  §  3),  was  for  a  long  time  the  residence  of 
the  Assyrian  kings.  Resen  can  not  easily  be  iden- 
tified and  the  addition,  ''  the  same  is  a  great  city," 
is  somewhat  obscure  (see  Assyria,  IV.,  §  4).  The 
fact  that  Asshur,  the  oldest  Assyrian  city,  is  not 
mentioned,  shows  that  the  passage  is  not  very  early. 
Who  was  this  founder  of  the  cities  of  the  Babylonian 
empire?  The  Biblical  writer  seems  to  have  derived 
the  name  from  marad,  "  to  rebel  ";  the  foimding  of 
the  Babylonian  empire  is  combined  with  the  build- 
ing of  the  Tower  of  Babel  as  a  revolt  against  God's 
supremacy.  Association  of  Nimrod  with  the  Gil- 
gamesh of  Babylonian  legend  is  doubtful;  another 
hypothesis  connects  him  with  the  national  god  of 
Babylonia,  Marduk  (J.  Wellhausen,  Composition  des 
Hexateuchs,  p.  308,  Berlin,  1889).  An  Egyptian 
or  Ethiopian  origin  based  on  Nimrod's  descent  from 
Cush  is  unlikely  and  the  better  reference  is  to  an 
Asiatic  Cush  connected  with  the  Koeshites  or  Kas- 
shites  who  settled  in  Babylonia  about  1700  and 
ruled  the  land  until  the  twelfth  or  eleventh  century 
B.C.  (see  Cush,  Cushites). 

Nimrod  as  a  himter  was  probably  an  independent 
figure.  Hunting-scenes  are  often  depicted  in  Baby- 
lonian sculptures,  both  in  connection  with  historical 
and  with  mythological  personages.  This  would  be 
significant  if  it  were  possible  to  identify  Nimrod 
with  Gilgamesh,  for  the  latter  is  represented  as  a 
great  hunter.  Gen.  vi.  1-4  speaks  of  "  giants  .  .  . 
men  of  renown  "  (see  Giants);  the  similarity  of  the 
expression  makes  it  likely  that  the  writer  of  Gen.  x. 
9  regarded  Nimrod  as  one  of  these  giants.  In  this 
way  might  be  explained  the  term  "  before  the  Lord," 
as  these  beings  sprang  from  a  divine  race  and  stood 
nearer  to  God.  Nimrod  might  be,  and  indeed  was, 
compared  with  the  Greek  hunter  Orion  who  drove 
the  Pleiades  before  him.  (R.  Kittel.) 
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Bibuoorapht:  J.  Grivel,  in  TSBA,  m  (1874),  136  sqq.; 
P.  Haupt,  Nimrodepaa,  in  AaayriolooiacKe  BMiotMc, 
m.t  ii.,  Leipsio,  1891;  A.  JenxMnaa,  Itdvbar-Nimrod,  ib., 
1891;  T.  G.  Pinches.  The  O.  T.  in  the  Light  of  the  ,  .  . 
Recorde  ,  ,  .  of  Aatj/ria  and  BobyUmiat  pp.  127-131, 
London.  1902;  DB.  iii.  552-553;  EB,  iii.  3417-19;  JE, 
ix.  309-311;  the  later  commentaries  on  the  passage;  and 
the  literature  under  Noah. 

NINCK,  CARL  WILHELM  THEODOR:  Ger- 
man philanthropist;  b.  at  Staff  el  near  Limbing 
(20  m.  e.  of  Coblenz)  May  28,  1834;  d.  at  Hamburg 
Sept.  17,  1887.  He  studied  at  Halle,  Erlangen,  and 
Herbom.  In  1858  he  was  chaplain  at  Westerbuig 
where  he  created  a  revival  of  religious  interest  that 
extended  to  the  surrounding  neighborhood.  In 
1865  he  was  called  to  Frticht.  There  he  promoted 
a  tract  society  which  he  had  previously  oiganized 
at  Westerburg  and  which  now  became  a  department 
of  the  Evangelical  Association  of  Nassau.  Ninck 
became  manager  and  secretary  of  this  tract  society 
of  Nassau,  a  position  he  held  imtil  1873.  He  acted 
as  hospital  and  field  chaplain  during  the  wars  of  1866 
and  1870-71.  For  his  services  in  the  latter  war, 
especially  around  Metz  and  Strasbuig,  he  received 
the  Iron  Cross.  In  1873  he  went  to  Hamburg  to 
take  charge  of  the  Anscharkapelle  in  St.  Michael's 
parish,  established  in  1860  for  home  mission  work. 
Wilhelm  Baur  had  served  there  from  1865  to  1871 
when  he  was  called  as  court  preacher  to  Berlin. 
Ninck's  great  organizing  talent  and  tireless  energy 
foimd  full  scope  in  this  field.  Impelled  from  within 
by  an  ardent  Christian  devotion  and  Evangelical 
enthusiasm,  there  was  scarcely  an  interest  in  domes- 
tic missions  in  which  he  was  not  active.  He  founded 
the  Parish  Sisters  for  the  purpose  of  looking  after 
the  poor  and  sick  of  the  congregation  and  built  a 
home  for  them  called  Bethlehem.  This  was  followed 
by  a  series  of  institutions  erected  on  the  heights  of 
Anschar,  near  Eppendorf,  one  for  morally  endan- 
gered girls;  the  Louisenhof,  for  girls  who  had  gone 
astray  for  the  first  time;  a  home  for  retired  deacon- 
esses; and  other  like  institutions.  He  published 
the  Nachbar,  a  religious  journal,  which  attained  a 
circulation  of  100,000  copies.  He  also  published 
the  Kinderfreund  in  which  he  developed  a  special 
talent  for  interesting  yoimg  people.  In  1884  he 
undertook  a  journey  to  Palestine  and  afterward 
wrote  Auf  biblischen  P/aden  (Hamburg,  1885). 

(Carl  Bertheau.) 

Bibuookapht:  Lives  have  been  written  by  T.  Rottebohm, 
Hamburg.  1888;  F.  Cunts,  Herbom,  1890;  and  F.  W.  H. 
Koopmann,  in  Bilder  aiu  der  chrietlichen  LiebesthlUiokeit 
in  Hamburg,  p.  85,  Berlin  (1899?). 

NINEVEH.    See  Assyria,   III.  and  IV. 

NINIAN,  nin'i-on  (NINIAS),  SAINT:  The  first 
missionary  and  monastic  bbhop  of  North  Britain. 
Bede  relates,  as  common  report  in  his  time,  that 
Ninian  was  a  Briton,  received  his  theological  train- 
ing at  Rome,  and  was  consecrated  bishop;  he  estab- 
lished himself  near  the  present  Wliithom,  in 
Wigtownshire,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Solway 
Firth,  and  built  there  a  stone  church,  dedicated  to 
St.  Martin  of  Tours,  from  which  the  place  was  called 
Ad  Candidam  Casam;  after  a  successful  work  among 
the  Picts  south  of  the  Grampians,  he  died  and  was 
buried  in  his  church.  His  life  by  Ailred,  abbot  of 
Rievaulx  in  Yorkshire  (1143-66), adds  little  to  our 


knowledge,  but  the  statement  that  Ninian  heard 
of  the  death  of  St.  Martin  while  building  his  church 
may  be  authentic,  and  if  so  fixes  the  date  of  Niniao's 
mission  at  about  400.  It  may  also  be  true  that  Mar- 
tin furnished  masons  to  build  the  church.  Nothing 
is  said  about  a  monastery  founded  by  Ninian,  but 
a  century  later  Candida  Casa,  under  the  name  of 
Rosnat  or  the  Great  Monastery,  was  a  famous 
training-school  of  the  monastic  life  and  in  the 
fourteenth  century  it  was  a  favorite  resort  of 
pilgrims. 

Bibuoorapht:  Bede,  Hiai.  eed.,  iii.  4;  Life  by  Ailred  fa 
Livee  of  St,  Ninian  and  SL  Kentigem,  ed.  A.  P.  Foiboi, 
Edinbiush,  1874;  A.  P.  Foibes,  Kalendara  of  ScaUitk 
Saints,  pp.  421-425,  ib.  1872;  J.  H.  Newman,  Lipea  of  Ike 
Englieh  Saints,  Londcm,  1845;  J.  MacKinnon,  Niman 
und  «em  Binfluea  auf  die  Awbreituno  dee  Chriatentkume  w 
Nord-Britannien,  Heidelberg,  1891;  idem.  Culture  m 
Early  Scotland,  book  ii.,  chap.  iiL,  London,  1802; 
DNB,  zU.  08-e9;  DCB,  iv.  45-46. 

NIPPOLD,    FRIBDRICH    WILHELM    FRANZ: 

German  Protestant;  b.  at  BImmerich  (60  m.  w.  of 
Monster)  Sept.  15,  1838.  He  was  educated  at  the 
universities  of  Halle  (1856^58),  Bonn  (185^-60; 
Ph.  D.,  1860),  Amsterdam,  and  Leyden  (1860),  after 
which  he  traveled  in  the  East  (1861-63).  He  became 
privat-docent  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg  in 
1865;  associate  professor  there  in  1867;  full  pro- 
fessor at  Bern  in  1871;  and  professor  of  church 
history  at  Jena  1884-1907,  retiring  as  emeritus  in 
1907.  Theologically  he  belongs  to  the  liberal 
school. 

Amonc  his  numerous  writincB,  special  mentioQ  may  be 
made  of  his  Handbueh  der  neueaten  Kirehengeachiehte  aeit 
der  Redauration  von  1814  (Elberfeld,  1867,  3d  ed.,  5  vols., 
1901-06;  Eng.  tiansl.  in  part.  The  Papacy  in  the  19lh  Cen- 
tury, New  York,  1900);  Der  JeamtenrOrden  von  seiner  Wiedar- 
heratelluno  bia  aur  Oeffentoart  (Mannheim,  1867);  Aua  Oetk" 
aemane  (aennons;  Elberfeld,  1867);  Chriatian  Carl  Joaiaa, 
Freiherr  von  Bunaen  (3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1868-71);  WeU^ 
Wage  fHhren  nach  Romf  (Heidelbers,  1869);  Ein  Bliek  van 
Worma  auf  Jerusalem  (ManoJietm,  18(99);  ^gypt^na  SteUung 
in  der  Religion  und  Kultur  (Hambuis,  1869);  Stale  Stunden, 
Aphoriamen  aua  Richard  Rothes  Naehlass  (Wittenbers, 
1872);  Die  altkatholische  Kirche  dee  ErMstums  Utrecht 
(Heidelbers,  1872);  Richard  Rothe,  ein  chrisUiehes  L4>ens- 
bild  (2  vols.,  1873-74);  Uraprung,  Umfang,  Hemmniaae  und 
Auaaichten  der  altkatholiachen  Beweguag  (Berlin,  1873); 
Die  gegenvArtige  WiedeiheUbung  dee  Hexenifiavbena  (1875); 
Die  Oldchniaae  Jeau  von  dem  watJisenden  Saat,  vom  groasen 
Abendmahl  und  vom  ateibenden  Weitenkam  (Bern,  1877); 
Die  rdmiach-katholiache  Kirche  im  KOnigreich  der  Nieder- 
lande  (Leipsic,  1877);  Religion  und  Kirchenpolitik  Fried- 
richa  dee  Oroaaen  (Beiiin,  1879);  Die  Theorie  der  Trtnnung 
von  Kirche  und  Staat  geschichUich  beleuchtel  (Bern,  1881); 
Zur  geachichtlichen  WUrdigung  der  Religion  Jeau  (10  parts, 
1884-93):  Die  ThUmmdschen  Rdigionaproaeaae  (2  vob., 
Halle.  1888);  Tagebuch  dea  Peter  von  der  Heyden,  S.  J. 
(Barmen,  1889);  Die  ieauitiaehen  SchriftalelUr  der  Gegen- 
tcart  in  Deutachland  (Leipsic,  1895);  Das  Entuncklungagang 
dee  Lebena  Jeau  (Hamburg,  1895) ;  Die  intemationelle  Seite 
dea  pApaUichen  Politik  (Leipsic,  1895);  Kleine  Schriften  tur 
inneren  Geachichte  dea  Katholisiamua  (2  parts,  Jena,  1898- 
1899);  Dae  deutsche  Chriatualied  dea  neunsdinten  Jahr- 
hunderta  (Leipsic,  1902);  and  Bischof  von  Anger,  die  Ber- 
liner Politik  und  die  evangdische  Mission  (Berlin,  1905). 
He  has  edited,  among  other  works*  Bemer  Beitrdge  aur  Qe- 
achichu  der  Schweiz  (Bern.  1884);  the  fifth  edition  of  K.  R. 
Hagenbach's  Kirchengeschichte  (3  vols.,  Leipsic.  1885-87); 
R.  Rothe's  OeaammeUe  Reden  und  AufaOtze  (Elberfeld,  1885); 
H.  von  Boyen's  Erinnenmgen  aua  meiniem  Leben  (2  vols., 
Leipsic.  1889);  and  A.  von  Theiner's  EinfUhrung  der  er- 
zwungenen  Eheloaigkeit  bei  den  chriaUichen  Geistlichen  und 
ihre  Folgen  (Barmen,  1891-98). 

IflPPUIL    See  Babylonia,  IV.,  {  9. 


REUGIOUS  ENCYCLOPEDIA 


SntVAKA.    See  Bttddhisu,  {  4. 

BISAlf.    SeeYEAK. 

HISROCH,  nia'rec :  The  name  of  a  deity  in  whose 
temple  (or  perhaps  the  name  of  the  temple  itself), 
aeeonluig  U>  11  Kings  xix.  37  and  its  parailet  Isa. 
xxxvii.  38,  Sennacherib  waa  slain  (see  AsHrRiA,VI,, 
3,  i  12).  The  difflcultira  raised  by  the  passage  are 
three  in  munber:  the  identity  of  the  deity  or  the 
temple,  the  form  of  the  oame,  and  the  place  of  the 
oocumoce.  The  Biblical  paaaages  diatlnclly  assert 
that  Nioroch  was  Sennacherib's  god;  it  would  there- 
lore  be  expected  that  the  deity's  name  would  be 
found  in  the  Assyrian  texts.  But  no  such  deity  is 
known  in  Assyria  or  Babylonia,  the  nearest  approach 
to  the  form  being  the  name  of  the  god  ?luaku  <sce 
AnTUA,V1I.,  {  6),  which  in  the  early  alphabet  in 
ihe  form  Mumik  might  easily  be  misread  for  Nitrok, 
the  form  which  the  name  takea  in  both  passages  of 
tLe  Hebrew,  Tn  considering  the  form  H  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  Greek  veraians  in  various  manu- 
■eripta  read  Embrach,  EethraeJt,  Eaorach,  Atrach, 
Atarark,  Atarak,  and  Naaarach;  the  Syriac  and 
Vulgate  foUow  tJie  Hebrew  and  read,  the  former 
nftert  and  titrk,  the  latter  Nemvck.  The  clear  indi- 
ottion  of  all  the  Greek  forms  except  one  (which  may 
have  resulted  from  a  late  correction  from  the  He- 
brew) is  that  the  reading  before  the  translators 
lacked  the  initial  N.  But  the  variety  of  the  forms 
given  in  the  Greek  indicates  also  a  great  uncertainty 
of  resding  in  the  original  which  does  not  promise  a 
ready  solution.  Host  of  these  forma  point  to  a 
eonsoTiantal  basecomposedof  n-A,  'arA,  ir^,  or  Vfc,in 
which  the  last  letter  creates  great  difficulty. 

Attempta  have  been  made  to  derive  the  word 
btaa  the  name  of  the  god  AsBbur  (aeo  Asstria,  I.), 
and  in  this  one  count  is  that  such  a  derivation  might 
mggest  the  reappearance  of  the  original  N  which  was 
avimitated  to  the  following  sh,  though  this  is  very 
unlikely.  It  has  been  supposed  that  ia  the  form 
A»hur  was  added  Aku,  a  Sumerian  name  for  the 
moon-god.  Against  this  it  is  to  be  urged  that  such 
a  compound  as  AsiAur-AA-u  ia  otherwise  unknown; 
that  the  form  Eriaku  is  not  a  parallel,  this  form  being 
equal  to  the  Semitic  Ebed^Aku,  "  servant  of  Aku," 
ud  not  a  compound  name;  moreover,  by  the  time 
of  Sennacherib  Asshur  as  a  deity  had  assumed  a 
majes^  so  ^at  that  composition  with  another 
dei^,  and, above  all,  a  moon-deity,  is  hardly  think- 
able. The  fact  that  the  moon-god's  name  Sin  is  a 
component  in  the  name  of  Sennacherib  (Pinches, 
in  DB,  iii.  555)  is  hardly  pertinent.  An  explanation 
has  tiaa  been  attempted  by  deriving  the  name  so 
M  to  mean  "  the  eagle  god  "  from  a  root  represented 
by  the  Arabic  Nasr  and  Assyrian  Ntuhru,  "  eagle, 
hawk."  But  no  such  deity  has  thus  far  been  dis- 
covered in  Assyrian  envirorunent.  The  Koran 
(Surah  bcxi.;  Pulmer'e  transl,.  Am.  ed.,  p.  303,  cf. 
preface,  p.  xii.)  knows  of  an  idol  Nasr  worshiped  by 
antediluvian  Arabs,  while  the  word  figures  on  a 
South  Arabian  inscription  (ZDMG,  xxix.  000  sqq., 
1875,  and  liii.  100,  1899).  But  neither  of  these 
provides  for  the  Hebrew  ending  -ojI:  or  for  the  Greek 
-ocA  or -oi. 

Cheyne  propoeee  to  read  Uarduk  for  the  Hebrew 
A'wTOit  (Isaiah,  in  SBOT,  p.  114,  1890),  a  suggestion 


favored  in  Schrader,  KAT,  p.  396.  This  solution 
is  a  possibility,  for  although  the  two  forms  differ 
in  the  square  character,  in  the  forma  in  use  before 
the  square  character  came  in  the  two  words  might 
easily  be  mistaken.  But  the  difficulty  here  is  that 
the  Biblical  narration  clearly  implies  that  Sennach- 
erib met  his  death  in  Nineveh,  while  it  is  open  to 
serious  question  whether  Idarduk  ever  had  a  templa 
or  chapel  in  Nineveh.  If  it  be  aaaumed  that  the 
Hebrew  writer  either  did  not  mean  to  imply  Nineveh 
as  the  place  of  death,  or  that  he  left  the  matter 
open,  Babylon  is  the  likely  place  of  the  occurrence  if 
Niaroch  be  a  mistaken  reading  tor  Marduk.  There 
is  some  probability  that  Sennacherib's  return  from 
his  Egyptian  expedition  shortly  before  his  death 
was  in  part  due  to  a  new  rebellion  in  his  Babylonian 
realm,  and  an  inscription  cit«d  by  Winckler  (in 
Schrader,  KAT,  p.  85)  seems  to  support  this  loca- 
tion of  the  event,  which  impliea  that  Sennacherib's 
grandson  Asshurbanipal  took  revenge  in  Babylon. 
But  the  entire  construction  is  exceedingly  prob- 
lomutic. 

But  one  other  proposal  merits  consideration. 
The  Greek  forms  generally  ore  not  very  remote  from 
the  name  of  the  temple  in  the  city  of  Asshur,  which 
reads  E-ehara.  The  guttural  at  the  end  of  the  Greek 
forms  might  easily  have  arisen  through  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  pronunciation  of  the  final  syllable 
of  the  Assyrian  name.  Geo.  W,  Giluorb. 

BiBuoanAFHT:  J.  Seldsn,  D«  dU  <Svru.  ii.  10.  AmsteRjua, 
leaO:  L.  Kulenknmp.  De  NUnxh  idolo.  Bnsincn.  1747: 
F.  C.  Uoven.  gtHoinn  und  OoOtiMn  dir  Phoniiirr.  Bann. 
IMl:  P.  Scholi.  GAteendinuf  und  Zaubenerien  bti  dm 
allm  HtbrBrm.  pp.  39l-:ifl3,  Ri^oiuihurB.  1877;  J.  Moln- 
hoLi),  Die  JaaianraMune.  pp.  73-73,  Uatliucen,  ISSS; 
DB.  iii.  655-558:   EB.  iii.  a*2«-Z5. 

RITSCBHANIf,  nich'mOn,  DAVID;  Pioneer  mis- 
sionary and  first  bishop  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum;  b. 
at  Zauchtenthul  (125  m.  n.c.  of  Vienna),  Moravia, 
Dec.  27,  1696;  d.  at  BetUehem,  Pa.,  Oct.  8,  1772. 
In  consequence  of  severe  persecutions,  he  fled  from 
his  native  country  to  Herrnhut  (1727),  and  became 
a  leader  in  the  evangelistic  work  of  the  Moravians. 
Accompanied  by  Leonard  Dober,  he  set  out  afoot 
for  Copenhagen  on  Aug.  21,  1732,  which  day  oon- 
stitulea  the  anniversary  of  the  btginning  of  Mora- 
vian missions.  From  Copenhagen  they  sailed  to  St. 
Thomas,  where  they  arrived  on  Dec.  13,  and  began  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  the  negro  slaves.  Nitschmann 
returned  to  Europe  in  the  following  year,  and  on 
Mar.  13,  1735,  was  consecrated  to  the  episcopacy 
by  Bishop  Daniel  Ernst  Jablonsky  at  Berlin,  Soon 
after,  the  new  bishop  led  a  body  of  Moravians  to 
Georgia.  John  and  Charles  Wesley  were  on  board 
the  vessel  which  bore  these  immigrants  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  were  much  impressed  by  the  piety 
and  earnest  simplicity  of  the  Brethren.  In  the 
course  of  his  fife  Nitsciunann  undertook  many  jour- 
neys on  land  and  on  sea  in  the  interests  of  his  chureh 
and  for  the  spread  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  He 
labored  in  Germany,  Livonia,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Norway,  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  Georgia,  North 
Carolina,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania. 
BiBuoaHAPHTi    E.  de  Schwnnlti.  FaUtrtt  of  Ihe  Amrrka» 

Moravian  C'AuitA,  BethJeheDi,  1S81:   J.  Taylor  Hunillon. 

A  HM.  af  Uii  .  .  ,  Afomnan  Chunh.  ctupa.  iii.-ii.,  ib., 
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NITZSCH,  nlch,  FRIEDRICH  AUGUST  BER- 
THOLD:  Son  of  the  following;  Gennan  Prote»- 
ant  theologian;  b.  at  Bonn  Feb.  19,  1832;  d.  at 
Kiel  Dec.  21,  1898.  He  studied  at  the  Fried- 
rich- Wilhclms-Gymnafiium  in  Berlin  and  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Berlin,  Halle,  and  Bonn,  being  influenced 
finally  by  the  work  of  Ritschl.  After  passing  his 
theological  examination,  he  taught  for  a  year  and 
a  half,  became  a  licentiate  in  1858,  the  subject  of 
his  thesis  being  Qucestiones  Raimundana,  dealing 
with  natural  theology.  In  1859  he  became  privat- 
docent  at  Berlin  and  was  called  as  professor  of  sys- 
tematic theology  to  Giessen  in  1868  and  in  1872  to 
Kiel,  where  he  remained  \mtil  his  death.  In  his 
literary  activity  Nitzsch  was  occupied  chiefly  with 
works  on  the  history  of  dogma.  His  System  des 
Bo^hiti8  und  die  ihm  zugeschriebenen  theologiachen 
Schriften,  Eine  kritische  Untersuchung  (Berlin,  1860) 
characterizes  the  system  of  Boethius  as  eclectic 
and  as  a  link  between  scholasticism  and  ancient 
philosophy,  but  as  not  in  harmony  with  Christianity. 
Later  works  were  Augustinua  Lehre  vom  W under 
(1865)  in  which  he  treated  Augustine's  apologetics; 
and  the  mature  fruit  of  his  researches  in  the  history 
of  dogma,  Grundriss  der  chrisUichen  Dogmenge- 
achichte;  erster  Teil:  Die  patristiache  Periode  (Berlin, 
1870).  The  unchangeable  result  of  the  development 
of  dogma  Nitzsch  finds  in  the  thesis  that  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  is  the  Messiah  and  as  such  has  provided  for 
the  salvation  of  the  world.  Thus  the  historical 
character  of  the  kingdom  of  Grod  is  established  once 
for  all,  the  connection  with  Old-Testament  revelation 
is  ensured,  and  Jesus  is  proclaimed  as  the  absolute 
principle  of  salvation  and  revelation.  In  the  de- 
partment of  dogmatics  Nitzsch  wrote  Lekrbuch  der 
evangelischen  Dogmatik  (1889-92)  in  which,  as  well 
as  in  contributions  to  theological  journals,  he 
took  the  part  of  the  so-called  mediating  theology, 
and  so  came  into  touch  with  Kitschl  and  Lipsius. 

(A.  TiTius.) 

Bibuoorapqt:     O.    Baumgarten,    in    Deutach-evanodische 
BlAUer,  xxiv.  115-133. 

NITZSCH,  KARL  IMMANUEL:  German  Protes- 
tant, one  of  the  most  distinguished  representatives, 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  of  the  mediating  theology; 
b.  at  Boma  (16  m.  s.s.e  of  Leipsic),  Saxony,  Sept.  21, 
1787;  d.  in  Berlin  Aug.  21,  1868.  His  theological 
training  was  secured  at  Wittenbei^g,  where  his 
father,  Karl  Ludwig  Nitzsch  (q.v.),  was  professor; 
and  he  became  docent  in  1810  with  the  dissertation, 
De  testamentia  duodecim  pcUriarcharum,  and  in  1811 
was  ordained  as  assistant  pastor  of  the  Schlosskirche. 
In  1817  he  was  appointed  professor  in  the  recently 
foimded  seminary  at  Wittenberg,  and  in  1822  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  the  University  of  Bonn.  In  1829 
he  published  his  System  der  dirisdichen  Lehre  (6th 
ed.,  Bonn,  1851;  Eng.  transl.,  Edinburgh,  1849). 
This  work  defined  his  position  toward  rationalism, 
supematuralism,  and  Schleiermacher.  He  said  him- 
self that  he  had  "  learned  more  from  his  father. 
Daub,  and  Schleiermacher  than  from  any  other 
teachers,  but  had  been  obliged  to  draw  back  from 
them  all  more  or  less."  He  differed  from  Schleier- 
macher in  the  doctrine  of  God's  relation  to  the  world, 
the  divine  attributes,  etc.,  and  also  substituted  for 
Schleiermacher 's    "  Christian    consciousness  **    the 


Word  of  Crod  itself.  Notwithstanding  these  differ- 
ences, however,  he  was  willing  to  be  placed  at  the 
side  of  Twesten  as  the  principal  representative  of 
Schleiermacher's  theology;  and  he  was  never  tired 
of  magnifying  that  theologian's  services  in  making 
a  sharp  distinction  between  metaphysics  and  the- 
ology. In  this  period,  Nitzsch  wrote  his  able  reply 
to  Mdhler's  work  on  symbolics  {Eine  protestanHiche 
Beantwortung  der  Symbolik  Mdhlera,  Hambuig,  1835) 
and  made  valuable  and  frequent  contributions  to 
the  TSK,  under  the  editorial  care  of  Ullmann  and 
Umbreit.  Most  of  these  dissertations  appeared, 
after  the  author's  death,  under  the  title  Geaammdte 
Abhandlungen  (2  vols.,  Gotha,  1870).  During  the 
Bonn  period  (1822-47)  Nitssch  also  acted  as  uni- 
versity preacher,  and  took  a  veiy  active  part  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  such  as  the  revision  of  the 
Lituigy,  and  the  measures  looking  to  the  union  of 
the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  communions.  In  the 
interest  of  the  union  he  wrote,  among  other  things, 
Urkundenbuch  der  evangdiachen  Union  (Bonn,  1853) 
and  WUrdigung  der  wm  Dr,  Kahnia  gegen  die  evangd- 
iache  Union  und  deren  theoU>gi9che  VertreUr  geriehieten 
Angriffe  (Berlin,  1854). 

Nitzsch  was  called  in  1847  to  the  University  of 
Berlin,  where  he  continued  to  labor  as  professor  till 
his  death.  He  was  also  honored  with  a  seat  in  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  council  (Pheroonsiatorium, 
changed  in  1852  to  the  Oberkirchenrath),  and  was 
elected  a  representative  to  parliament  in  1849.  In 
1854  he  was  appointed  provost  of  the  Nikolaikirche. 
The  most  important  Uteraiy  woik  of  the  Berlin 
period,  and  of  his  entire  life,  was  his  Praktiache  The- 
dogie  (3  vols.,  Bonn,  1847-67;  2d  ed.,.  1859-68). 
The  first  book  treats  of  the  theory  of  church  life;  the 
second,  of  the  practise  at  the  present  time.  Besides 
these  various  works,  volumes  of  sermons  also  ap- 
peared from  his  pen,  a  complete  revised  edition  at 
Bonn  in  1867.  (F.  NrrzscHt.) 

Bibuoorapht:  W.  Beyschlag.  Kari  Immanud  Niixtck, 
eine  LichtoedaU  der  neueren  deutach-evangtUaehen  Kirckm- 
oeachichte,  Berlin.  1872. 

NITZSCH,  KARL  LUDWIG:  Gennan  Protes- 
tant; b.  at  Wittenbeig  Aug.  6, 1751;  d.  there  Dec.  5, 
1831.  He  studied  theology  at  Wittenbeig  (1770- 
1775),  and,  after  acting  as  private  tutor  for  several 
years  at  Brandis  near  Leipsic,  became  pastor  at 
Beucha  in  1781,  pastor  and  superintendent  at 
Boma  in  1785,  and  cathedral  superintendent  and 
consistorial  assessor  at  Zeitz  in  1788.  In  1790  he 
became  pastor  and  professor  of  theology  at  Wit^ 
tenberg.  Proceeding  from  Kant,  Nitzsch  sought  to 
mediate  between  rationalism  and  supematuralism. 
Revelation,  he  held,  is  not  the  divine  conununication 
of  a  supernatural  content  foreign  to  the  human 
spirit,  but  the  promulgation  of  a  divine  content 
which  is  inherent  in  man  in  a  latent  manner,  but 
suppressed  by  sensuality  and  egoism.  While  he 
did  not  deny  the  supernatural  factor  of  revelation 
like  the  rationalists,  he  was  no  less  opposed  to  the 
supematuralists  in  regarding  the  essence  of  Christian 
revelation  as  moral  and  rational.  A  revelation  that 
reveals  anything  not  to  be  grasped  by  reason  is  for 
him  no  revelation  at  all.  He  attributed  the  char- 
acter of  revelation  also  to  the  old  covenant,  thou^ 
he  considered  it  only  a  revelatio  nomothetica  as  op- 
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posed  to,  but  preparatory  to,  the  revdatio  didacHca 
of  the  New  Teetament.  His  principal  treatises 
were  eolleeted  in  two  volumes,  De  revelatione  reUgi- 
OfMt  «xtema  eademque  pMica  prolunonea  academicce 
(Leipeic,  1808)  and  De  diacrimine  revelaiiania  imper- 
atorim  ei  dukicticce  praltinanes  academicce  (2  parts, 
Wittenbeigy  1830).  A  short  summary  of  his  doo- 
tiinal  ag^Btem,  as  he  taught  it  in  ins  lectures,  is  given 
in  his  treatises,  Ud)er  doe  HeU  der  WeU  (1817); 
UeberdoM  Header Kvrche(lS2l);  said  Ud>er  doe  HeU 
der  Theoioffie  (1830).  (F.  NiTzscHf.) 

BnuoaBAFBT:  EL  A.  D.  Hoppe,  Denkmal  dea  veretoiolen 
Dr.  C.  L.  NiixMch,  Halle,  1832;  J.  C.  H.  von  Zobel,  Dom 
LAmt  UHd  Wirken  der  Padoren  vnd  SuperinUndenten  in 
der  .  ,  .  Stadt  Soma,  pp.  65-72,  Boma,  1849. 

HO:  A  name  used  for  the  Egyptian  city  Thebes 
in  Jer.  xlvL  25;  Ezek.  xxx.  14-16;  and  Nahum  iii. 
8y  where  the  Hebrew  text  has  No-Amon,  i.e.,  **  No 
of  Amon,"  the  great  deity  of  Thebes  (see  Amon). 
Tlie  later  Greek  name  (Diospolis)  is  used  by  the 
S^tuagint  in  the  passage  from  Ezekiel.  No  is  a 
eomiption  of  the  E^^rptian  nwt,  **  the  city,  capital," 
found  also  in  the  cundf orm  inscriptions  in  the  form 
Nir^  SB  a  name  of  Thebes.  The  true  Egjrptian  name 
was  WiseL  Thebes  was  insignificant  during  the 
Old  Kingdom  (third  millennium  b.  c),  but  rose  in 
importanoe  in  the  Middle  Kingdom  (after  2000  b.c), 
and  under  the  eighteenth  dynasty  became  the  capi- 
tal of  Egypt  and  so  remained  for  centuries.  Not 
until  the  royal  residence  was  removed  to  Lower 
E^ypt  in  the  seventh  century  b.c.  did  it  begin  to 
decline.  Under  the  Ptolemies  it  took  part  in  several 
revolts  and  was  repeatedly  besieged.  It  was  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  Cornelius  Callus,  first  prefect 
of  E^grpt  under  Augustus.  Strabo  found  on  its  site 
In  24  B.C.  only  isolated  villages  (Geog.,  xvii.,  i.  46). 
Tlie  ruins  of  Thebes  lie  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
NUe  near  the  present  Luxor  and  Kamak,  and  in- 
clude the  remains  of  the  great  temple  of  Amon ;  the 
most  magnificent  and  imposing  of  the  sacred  edifices 
of  the  Egyptians;  on  the  west  bank  is  the  great 
necropolis  oi  Thebes.  (G.  Steindorff.) 

Bibuoosapbt:  Among  (uide-books  the  best  are:  Baede- 
ker's Egypt  (revised  byG.  SteindorfiF)t  Leipeic,  1907;  E. 
A.  W.  Budge.  Cook*e  Handbook  for  Egrupt  and  the  Soudan, 
London,  1905;  Macmillan*8  Ouide  to  Egypt  and  the  Sudan, 
ib.,  1905;  Murray's  Handbook  for  Egypt  and  the  Sudan,  ib., 
1907;  A.  E.  P.  WeigaU,  A  Ouide  to  the  Antiquitiea  of  Upper 
Egypt,  ib.,  1910.  Consult  the  commentaries  on  the  three 
psassges  dted;  works  on  the  history  and  antiquity  of 
E^pt;  A.  H.  Sayee,  The  Egypt  of  the  Hdtrew  and  Her- 
odOUf,  London,  1902. 

NOAH. 

Character  of  Noah's  Age  (i  1). 

The  Interwoven  Hebrew  Flood  Stoiy  (i  2). 

Ita  Significaace  and  Consequences  (§  3). 

Babylonian  and  Hebrew  Accounts  Compared  (i  4). 

A  New  Tablet  (|  5). 

The  Narrative  in  Relation  to  History  (f  5). 

Noah,  with  whose  name  the  memory  of  the  deluge 
is  connected  (cf .  Isa.  liv.  9),  was,  according  to  Gen. 
V.  28  sqq.,  the  son  of  Lamech,  and  was  the  tenth  and 
last  of  the  lineage  of  Seth.  The  name  means  "  rest/' 
but  Gen.  v.  29  connects  it  with  the  root  naham, 
"  to  comfort."  The  Biblical  recital  indicates  that 
Noah  lived  in  a  period  of  moral  degeneracy  which 
can  be  estimated  through  the  so-called  command- 
ments of  Noah  (Gen.  ix.),  which  imply  a  reign  of 


bloodshed  and  reckless  disr^ard  of  life.  Sexual 
conditions  also  must  have  degenerated  to  a  degree 
menacing  the  very  integrity  of  human  nature  — this 

is  the  meaning  of  the  enigmatic  passage 

I.  Charac-  Gen.  vi.  1  sqq.    Hence  came  the  Lord's 

ter  of       decision  to  root  out  the  human  race. 

Noah's  Age.  The   limitation  of   man's  life  to   120 

years  merely  signifies  a  respite  of  that 
duration  untfl  the  flood.  According  to  vii.  11,  the 
flood  began  in  Noah's  six-himdredth  year,  therefore 
the  revelation  must  have  been  made  in  his  four- 
hundred  and  eightieth  year;  this  was,  according  to 
the  Hebrew  chronology,  1,656  years  after  the  crea- 
tion of  man.  The  Septuagint  makes  it  2,242  and  the 
Samaritan  version  1,307. 

The  account  of  the  flood  (Gen.  vi.  9,  ix.  17)  is  com- 
bined from  two  different  recitals,  as  is  seen  in  the 
repetition  of  the  account  of  Noah's  entry  into  the 
ark    (vii.    7-9   and    13-16a).    The   first   account, 

marked  by  the  use  of  the  divine  name 

2.  The      Yahweh,  tells  of  God's  conmiand  to 

Interwoven  Noah  to  enter  the  ark  with  his  family, 

Hebrew     and  to  take  with  him  seven  of  each 

Flood  Story,  kind  of  clean  animals,  three  pairs  and 

one  for  sacrifice,  and  one  pair  of  each 
kind  of  unclean  animals,  since  in  seven  days  a  f orty- 
da3rs'  rain  would  be  sent  to  destroy  all  life  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Noah  obeys  this  command  (vii. 
1-5).  After  seven  days  the  flood  begins  (verses 
7-10),  and  lasts  forty  days  and  forty  nights  (verse 
12).  God  shuts  Noah  in  the  ark  (verse  16b),  which 
is  borne  on  the  water  for  forty  days  (verse  17). 
After  all  living  things  outside  the  ark  are  destroyed 
(verses  22,  23),  the  rain  ceases  (viii.  2b,  3a).  Noah 
sends  forth  the  raven  which  does  not  return;  then 
he  sends  a  dove,  which  comes  back,  since  it  does  not 
find  a  resting-place;  seven  days  later  he  sends  an- 
other dove,  which  returns  with  an  olive-branch;  at 
the  end  of  another  seven  days  he  liberates  a  third 
dove,  which  does  not  retmn  (viii.  6-12).  Upon  this, 
Noah  uncovers  the  ark  and  sees  that  the  earth  is 
dry  (13b);  he  builds  an  altar  and  makes  a  burnt- 
offering  to  God  of  the  clean  beasts  and  birds.  God 
accepts  this  sacrifice  and  covenants  that,  in  view  of 
man's  inborn  evil,  no  such  visitation  shall  again 
take  place.  This  accoimt  is  interwoven  with  an- 
other, wherein  the  divine  name  Elohim  is  used. 
Here  is  the  command  to  build  the  ark  and  to  place 
in  it  one  pair  of  each  kind  of  animals  with  the  nec- 
essary provisions,  so  as  to  save  them  from  the  coming 
destruction  (vi.  9-22).  In  Noah's  six  hundredth 
year  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  second  month, 
on  which  day  Noah  entered  the  ark,  "  were  all  the 
foimtains  of  the  great  deep  broken  up  and  the  win- 
dows of  heaven  were  opened  "  (Gen.  vii.  11).  The 
water  rises  until  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  day 
and  reaches  a  height  of  fifteen  cubits  above  the 
highest  mountains,  so  that  all  life  perishes  (vii.  6, 
11,  13-16a,  17-21,  23b-24).  The  waters  then  sub- 
side and,  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  seventh 
month,  the  ark  rested  on  Mount  Ararat.  On  the 
first  of  the  tenth  month,  the  peaks  of  the  hills  are 
seen;  on  the  first  of  the  first  month  of  the  second 
year,  the  water  has  left  the  earth,  and  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  day  of  the  second  month,  the  earth  is  diy 
and  Noah  is  commanded  to  leave  the  ark  (viii.  1, 28^ 
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3b-5,  13a,  14-18).  The  account  closes  with  the 
divine  blessing  (ix.  1);  the  conferring  of  lordship 
over  the  animal  kingdom — ^but  with  the  conmiand 
to  abstain  from  blood  (ix.  2-4);  the  granting  of 
power  over  the  lives  of  those  who  kill  their  fellow 
men  (ix.  5  sqq.)  and  with  the  promise  that  the  deluge 
shall  not  be  repeated  (ix.  8-17).  The  two  accounts 
are  in  essential  agreement.  The  command  to  take 
three  pairs  of  each  kind  of  clean  animals  and  but 
one  of  the  unclean,  may  be  merely  a  more  exact 
statement,  and  the  words  (vii.  9)  "  they  went  in  two 
and  two  unto  Noah  in  the  ark  "  may  signify  that 
there  were  male  and  female  of  each  kind  (cf.  vii.  16). 
The  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean  is  older  than 
the  Mosaic  law  and  is  found  among  non-Hebrew 
peoples  (see  Dietary  Laws  of  the  Hebrews,  (2). 
It  is  also  doubtful  whether  the  duration  of  the  flood 
is  differently  stated;  Noah  can  scarcely  have  sent 
forth  the  dove  inmiediately  at  the  end  of  the  forty 
days'  rain,  since  this  accoimt  also  states  that  the 
earth  was  completely  covered;  therefore,  the  flood 
must  have  lasted  longer  than  sixty-one  days  (forty 
of  rain  and  twenty-one  of  expectancy).  According 
to  the  Elohistic  account,  the  flood  must  have  begun 
on  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  month  lyyar  and 
ended  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  the  same  month,  in 
the  following  year. 

The  fimdamental  truth  of  this  Biblical  story  is 
that  beneath  the  present  humanity  another  lies 
buried,  which  by  its  moral  perversity,  called  upon 
itself  a  divine  judgment;  the  deluge  was  universal, 
not  in  the  sense  that  it  covered  all  the 
3.  Its  Sig-  earth's  surface,  but  in  the  sense  that 
nificance  it  affected  all  mankind.  Its  extent, 
and  Con-  therefore,  is  limited  to  that  part  of  the 
sequences,  earth  inhabited  by  man.  The  Biblical 
narrator  thinks  of  Western  Asia  and 
perhaps  of  the  Mediterranean  countries:  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  rest  of  the  world  or  of  mountains 
loftier  than  Ararat.  Such  an  immense  structure 
as  the  ark,  300  cubits  long,  50  broad,  and  30  high, 
must  have  required  as  long  a  time  for  its  construction 
as  is  mentioned  in  Gen.  vi.  3,  especially  as  Noah  had 
so  few  helpers.  The  conduct  of  animals  under  the 
influence  of  terrifying  natural  phenomena  indicates 
how  it  was  possible  to  bring  them  together  in  the 
ark.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  Jehovistic  nar- 
rative appears  for  the  first  time  an  altar  and  a  burnt- 
offering.  The  altar  is  an  elevation  raised  up  toward 
God,  and  the  object  of  the  burnt-offering  is  that  the 
smoke  should  bear  the  sacrifice  aloft.  The  visible 
signs  of  the  divine  presence  which  appear  in  Gen. 
ii,  and  iii.  24  have  vanished  and  the  earth  is  no 
longer  God's  dwelling-place.  What  the  Elohistic 
accounts  tell  of  God's  words  to  Noah,  teaches  the 
relation  of  the  new  humanity  to  the  world  about  it. 
The  rainbow  is  the  promise  that  no  such  catastrophe 
shall  recur.  The  Jews  find  in  Gen.  ix.  1  sqq.  what 
are  called  the  seven  commandments  of  Noah, 
namely  (1)  to  refrain  from  idolatry,  (2)  from  blas- 
phemy, (3)  from  murder,  (4)  from  adultery  and, 
(6)  from  theft,  (6)  to  practise  righteousness,  and  (7) 
to  eat  no  flesh  ^ith  blood. 

Of  the  various  deluge  legends  found  in  all  parts  of 
the  worid,  the  most  interesting,  because  of  its  stri- 
king resemblance  to  the  Biblical  recital,  is  the  Baby- 


lonian legend  in  cuneiform  writing,  known  sinee 
1872  (see  Creation,  Babylonian  Accoontb). 
The  accoimt  forms  the  eleventh  canto  of  a  great 
Babylonian  epic  the  hero  of  which  is 
4.  Baby-  Gilgamesh,  to  whom  his  ancestor  Ot- 
toman and  napishtim,  the  Babylonian  Noah,  com- 
Hebrew  munioates  the  histoiy  c^  the  deluge  and 
Accounts  of  his  miraculous  preservation.  It 
Compared,  begins  with  the  decision  of  the  gods  to 
punish  mankind.  The  god  Ea  reveals 
the  coming  deluge  to  the  hero  in  a  dream  and  cchq- 
mands  him  to  build  a  ship  and  rescue  himsdf  and 
his  family  therein.  He  obeys,  builds  the  vessel, 
loads  it  with  sflver,  gold  and  "  seeds  of  life  "  of  all 
kinds,  takes  in  all  his  family  and  retainers,  as  well  as 
the  cattle  and  beasts  of  the  field,  and  then  doses 
the  door  of  the  vessel,  on  a  sign  agreed  upon  with 
the  divinity.  Now  begins  the  deluge,  so  violent 
that  the  veiy  gods  are  terrified.  The  storm  lasts 
six  days  and  six  nights;  on  the  seventh  day,  there 
is  a  respite — ^the  d^p  steers  toward  the  land  of 
Nisir  and  is  stranded  on  a  mountain  there.  On  the 
seventh  day  after  this,  the  hero  sends  forth  a  dove, 
which,  however,  returns;  a  swallow  also  comes  back, 
but  a  raven  remains  outside.  Thereupon,  he  lets 
(all)  go  to  the  four  winds,  erects  an  altar  on  the  top 
of  the  moimtain  and  offers  a  sacrifice,  the  odor  of 
which  is  greedily  inhaled  by  the  gods.  Only  the  god 
Bel  is  wrathful  that  his  intention  to  destroy  all 
mankind  has  been  frustrated;  he  is,  however,  paci- 
fied by  Ea.  Upon  this,  Bel  entera  the  ship,  blesses 
8itnapishtim  and  his  wife  and  declares  that  both, 
from  this  time,  shall  be  reckoned  among  the  gods, 
and  that  Sitnapishtim  shall  live  afar  off  at  the  mouth 
of  the  stream.  '*  Thither  they  bore  me,"  says 
Sitnapishtim,  ''  and  in  a  far-off  place  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  tliey  set  me  down."  This  recital  closely 
resembles  that  of  the  Bible  both  in  the  Elohistic 
and  in  the  Jehovistic  version.  In  the  Babylonian 
tale,  however,  the  ethical  idea  is  not  prominent, 
while  the  Biblical  account  is  distinguished  by  its 
sternly  moral  quality.  The  cuneiform  recital  is 
also  narrowly  Babylonian  in  its  geography,  while  the 
Biblical  accoimt  treats  of  localities  outside  of  Israel. 
The  land  of  Nisir  in  the  Babylonian  recital  may  be 
sought  farther  south  in  the  region  east  of  the  Tigris, 
beyond  the  lower  Zab.  How  can  the  similarities  of 
the  two  accounts  be  explained?  The  hypothesis 
that  both  the  Biblical  versions  were  first  written 
during  the  Exile  with  a  knowledge  of  the  Babylonian 
legend,  is  untenable.  For  the  Jehovistic  writing  is 
unquestionably  pre-exilic  and  even  if  the  priest 
codex  which  contains  the  Elohistic  account  was 
edited  during  the  Exile,  it  must  be  conceded  that 
its  pictures  of  primitive  times  are  not  invented,  but 
drawn  from  older  sources.  The  hypothesis  must 
also  be  rejected  that  the  accoimt  was  transmitted  to 
Palestine  about  the  middle  of  the  second  millennium 
B.C.  With  all  their  resemblances,  the  two  accounts 
differ  fundamentally,  both  in  spirit  and  substance, 
and  it  should  therefore  be  assumed  that  they  repre- 
sent two  independent  traditions  of  the  same  event 
— the  Biblical  recital  having  been  brought  into 
Palestine  by  the  Hebrews  in  their  migration  from 
the  East. 
[Prof.  Hermann  VoUrat  Hilprecht  of  the  Univer- 
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Noah 


n\y  oi  Pennflylvania  has  communicated  what  he 

roguds  as  a  new  veision  c^  the  Babylonian  deluge 

Btoiy  {BdbjfUmian  Expedition  of  the  University  of 

Pennsylvania,  series  D.,  vol.  v.,  fasc. 

5.  A  Hew  1:  The  EaHieet  Vereion  0/  the  Baby- 
Ttbtot  Ionian  Dduge  Story  and  the  Temple 
Library  of  Nippur,  Philadelphia,  1910). 
Hie  text  is  on  a  tablet  of  unbaked  clay,  is  2}  inches 
long  and  2}  inches  wide,  is  by  Dr.  Hilprecht  dated 
between  2137  and  2005  B.C.,  and  was  found  in  what 
he  calls  "  Tablet  Hill "  at  Nippur.  The  writmg  on 
one  side  is  entirely  lost,  on  the  other  there  are  re- 
mains of  fourteen  lines,  no  one  of  which,  however, 
18  complete.  Provisional  restoration  and,  upon 
that  basis,  translation  of  the  text  is  furnished  by 
the  discoverer  as  given  below,  also  by  Prof.  Fritz 
Hommel  of  Munich.  As  thus  made  out,  the  frag- 
ment is  in  closer  accord  with  the  Biblical  account 
(Gen.  vi-viii.)  than  anything  thus  far  known  from 
Babykmian  sources.  The  question  of  date,  and  of 
the  restoration  and  translations  proposed  are  not 
settled,  there  being  a  disposition  among  Assyriolo- 
gists  to  regard  the  conclusions  re&ched  as  at  least 
subject  to  revision. 

Hilprecht's  translation  is  as  follows: 

1  thee, 

2  (tLe  oopftnei  of  heaven  and  earth]  I  will  looeen, 

3  C^  dehige  I  will  make,  and]  it  shall  swe^  away  all  men 


4  [but 

5  [tor 

ft  ... 

7  ... 

8  ... 

9  ... 

10  ... 

11  ... 


thou  lif]e  before  the  deluge  oometh  forth; 
over  all  livlnc  beings],  as  many  as  there  are,  I  will 
bring  overthrow,  destruction,  annihilation, 
build  a  great  ship  and 
total  height  shall  be  its  structure, 
it  shall  be  a  houseboat  carrying  what  has  been  saved 
of  life. 

with  a  strong  deck  cover  (it). 
[The  ship]  which  thou  shalt  make, 
[mto  it  brQng  the  beast  of  the  field,  the  bird  of  the 


13 [and  the  ereeping  thinci,  two  of  eveisrthing]  instead 

<^  a  number, 

13 and  the  family... . 

14 and(T). .. . 

Hommel's  rendering  is  as  follows: 

2  [Tlfte  spxingi  of  the  deep]  will  I  open, 

3  (A  flood  will  I  send],  which  will  affect  all  mankind  at  once. 

4  [But  seek  thou  deliverance],  before  Uie  flood  breaks  forth. 

5  [for  over  all  living  beings],  however  many  they  are,  will 

I  bring  annihilation,  destruction,  and  ruin. 
ft  [Take  wood  and  pitch]  and  buOd  a  large  diipl 

7  [ cubits]  be  its  complete  height. 

8 a  hotts^>oat  shall  it  be,  containing  those  who  pre- 
serve their  life. 
9 with  a  strong  roofing  cover  it. 

10  [ the  ship]  which  thou  makest, 

11  [take  into  it ]  the  aniina]it  of  the  field,  the  birds  of 

the  air 

12  [and  the  reptiles,  two  of  each]  instead  of  their  (whole) 

number, 

13 and  the  family  of  the 

a.  W.  G.] 

The  Jehovistic  passage,  ix.  18-27,  reports  that 
Noah  planted  a  vineysid  (ix.  20)  after  the  flood; 
wine  is  a  product  of  the  ground  as  changed  by  the 
waters.  Overcome  by  indulgence  in  this  unknown 
beverage,  he  is  derided  by  his  son  Ham;  the  other 
sons  show  filial  piety.  This  difference  in  the  beha- 
vior of  his  sons  determines  the  curse  and  the  bless- 
ing that  Noah  pronounces:  what  Ham  has  done 
to  his  father  Ham's  younger  son  Canaan  will  do 
to  him.     The  blessing  bestowed   on  Shem  takes 


the  form  of  thanks  to  Yahweh,  Shem's  god,  for 
the  gift  of  such  a  son.  The  use  of  this  divine 
name  signifies  that  the  descendants  of  Shem  wiU 
stand  in  a  peculiarly  intimate  rela- 
6.  The  tion  to  Yahweh.  After  the  words  "  God 
Ifarrative  shall  enlaige  Japheth,"  a  correspond- 
in  Relation  ing  distinction  for  Shem  should  be  ex- 
to  History,  pected  and  God  is  best  taken  as  the 
subject  of  the  follo^ving  verb,  giving 
the  reading:  ''  God  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of 
Shem  " — Japheth's  blessing  gives  him  the  wide 
earth  for  his  domain,  but  if  he  wish  to  see  how  God 
comes  to  man,  he  must  look  toward  Shem.  This 
distinction  presupposes  a  separation  of  races,  and 
Gen.  xi.  explains  how  this  came  to  pass.  History 
fulfilled  the  words  of  the  patriarch:  Canaan  was 
rooted  out  by  Israel;  the  Persians,  Macedonians,  and 
Romans  of  Japheth's  race  conquered  the  Pheni- 
cians  of  Canaan's  progeny  and  the  Egyptians,  while 
the  Semitic  races  either  shared  the  same  fate  or, 
like  the  Africans  of  to-day,  groan  under  the  yoke 
of  slavery.  Another  view  regards  these  verses  as 
containing  a  personification  of  the  races  of  a  later 
time,  as  a  vaHcinium  ex  eventu;  in  this  case,  however, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  understand  why  the  hatred 
of  the  Israelites  against  Canaanites  should  find  an 
expression  in  a  recital  of  Ham's  misbehavior.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Masoretic  text,  the  flood  occurred  in 
the  year  of  the  world  1656.  This  chronology  is  dis- 
puted. Where  the  Bible  counts  4000  years  from  the 
creation  to  the  time  of  Christ,  Assfyriologists  and 
Egyptologists  believe  they  can  show  that,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  millennium  b.c,  a  devel- 
oped civilization  existed  in  Egypt  and  Babylonia. 
In  the  Biblical  narrative,  but  365  years  intervene 
between  the  deluge  and  Abraham's  migration  to 
Canaan,  a  period  insufficient  to  explain  the  growth 
of  complicated  conditions.  It  is  therefore  asserted 
that  this  period  must  be  extended.  But  difficulties 
intervene.  The  genealogies  and  figures  are  defi- 
nitely ordered.  May  not  some  arbitrary  system 
have  been  employed?  Since  2666  years  are  said  to 
have  elapsed  from  the  creation  to  the  Exodus  and 
this  figure  is  two-thirds  of  4000,  the  number  1656 
has  been  regarded  as  originating  in  a  system  wherein 
4000  years  are  supposed  to  elapse  before  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted 
that  in  Matt,  i.,  a  like  number  of  names  are  given 
for  each  of  the  three  periods  into  which  the  geneal- 
ogy is  divided.  It  has  also  been  conjectured  that 
the  long  lives  of  the  patriarchs  signify  epochs  of 
antediluvian  history,  designated  by  their  chief 
representatives.    See  Time,  Biblical  Reckoninq 

OP. 

Esek.  xiv.  14  names  Daniel  and  Job  with  Noah 

as  just  men  in  the  midst  of  a  perverse  generation. 

The  New  Testament  alludes  to  Noah  and  the  flood 

(Matt.  xxiv.  37  sqq.;  I  Peter  iii.  20;  II  Peter  ii.  5, 

iii.  6;  Heb.  xi.  7).    Noah  appears  here  as  an  "  heir 

of  the  righteousness  which  is  by  faith  "  who  saves 

his  family   from   destruction   and   is  therefore   a 

"  preacher  of  righteousness."  (W.  VoLCKf.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Above  all  should  be  consulted  the  latest 
commentaries  on  Genesis;  much  of  the  literature  under 
the  articles  Ahstbia;  Babylonia;  Creation,  Babylo- 
nian Accounts;  and  Nimrod  contain  discussions  per- 
tinent to  part  of  the  text.    The  recent  extended  'iiacus- 
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item  in  Gfrmnay  over  Sibri  und  Bdbet  ia  rich  La  materiiU 
on  bDth  9id«.  Ooruult  runher:  T.  Nfildelu,  in  /m  .Vnicn 
SHcli;  1872.  pp.  247-JS8;  K.  Budda.  IHt  tMucJie  Lr- 
teKAirUc,  Gioswn.  I8ai;  E.  SOta.  Die  Sinlftulh.  Ldpsic, 
1S83;  R.  Andrw,  Die  Fiufagtn.  Bruiuwick.  IBOI^  H.  E. 
Itylo,  Early  Narmlira  of  Ornrrit.  Lonijon.  1SD2  (n  very 
useful  book,  with  which  aliould  be  used  A,  K,  Gardoo, 
below):  J.  Prcatwich,  On  Certain  PAentmma  Bdanoing 
lo  Uu  ClOK  o!  lAt  Laat  Geolofieai  Paruxt,  and  on  thfir  Btar- 
ifie  upon  the  Tradiliort  0/  Iht  Fload.  ib.  1805:  T.  PfeU.  Bt- 
mmtuiKim  lum  bibliK.hm  FIvMierirlii,  pp.  10  gqn.,  DoTpnl, 
lSS5:I-I>upBrc,Z:f />«i«cbaiKui'.Fuli.l8eS;M.  Jutnw, 
Rdieion  of  Babfilonia  aniJ  jimiiria.  pp.  ISS-fiOS.  BoiloD. 
ISeS:  idem,  in  ZA,  18W.  pp.  288-301:  H.  G.  Mitchell, 
The  World  brfore  AbriJiam.  pp.  S4-U0.  IM'227.  Boston. 
1901:  P.  Cana,  in  Thi  Monid.  July,  IBOl:  Q.  F,  Wright, 
in  itAfioMsa  Sacra.  April-July.  1901:  idem,  in  MeClure'i 
Magaiine.  Au(..  Sept..  IfiOI:  H.  Zimmem,  Biblixhe  und 
ftablllimuc/x  UrgetrhieUe,  pp.  33  iqq.,  LBipsic.  1903; 
Vigouiuui.  Cicfumnaim,  [nsD.  xxviii..  cols.  16ei-«7:  A. 
Jei^mias.  Cot  .4.  r.  im  lAchU  da  allrn  Orienli.  Leipnc, 
1906:  P.  JciuKD,  Doi  CiroamuAipDS  in  drr  WrUliuratar, 
vol.  i..  t^tiwbure.  1906:  A.  R.  Gordon.  Tlie  Early  T'roJv- 
Hani  af  Genetit.  EdinbuTsh,  1907  (pnifound  and  acholarly: 
oanlaiun  Cmnsb.  of  BenMuaand  Bnbyloniaa  doeumentf): 
SiponlorT,  T'irnM.  May,  1910,  pp.  304-309;  Rchndor,  pp. 
MS  Kiq.i  DB,  IL  lO-'iS:  EB.  i.  1U55-66:  JE.  v.  410-415. 

HOAILLES,  n6"Qi',  LOUIS  AMTOINE  DE:  Car- 
dinal archbishop  of  Puria,  second  son  of  the  Duke 
de  NoiiiUes;  b.  at  the  castle  of  Teisi^rea,  near  Auril- 
lac  (26!)  m.  b.  of  Paris),  May  27,  1651;  d.  at  Paris 
May  4,  1729.  He  was  early  deatiued  for  an  ecclesi- 
astical career.  After  holiling  the  rich  abbey  of 
Aubroc,  he  became  bishop  of  Cahora  in  1679  and  of 
CMiona  in  1080,  while  in  1695  he  waa  promoted  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Paris.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
Quietiatic  controversy  he  acted  as  mediator  between 
Bosauct  and  Ffnfilon.  In  1700,  on  Louia  XIV.'s 
nomination,  he  was  made  a  cardinal.  While  bishop 
of  CblUona  he  had  sanctioned  the  Rifieriojig  moratea 
with  which  Queanel  accompanied  his  edition  of  the 
New  Testament  in  1693;  and  this  afterward  em- 
barmsaed  him,  all  the  more  when  in  I  BOO,  by  the  con- 
denuiation  of  the  EipoMtion  de  la  foi,  a  Jansenistic 
treatise  of  the  AbbS  de  Barcos,  he  seemed  to  take 
an  opposite  ground.  When  pressure  was  put  upon 
him  to  revoke  bis  approval  of  the  Rifirxiona  morales 
he  hesitated  a  long  time,  P'inally  he  joined  the 
bishops  who  protested  aguinat  the  bull  Unigenitua 
(q.v.)  and  encouraged  open  opposition  to  it  in  his 
dioce.se.  For  a  good  while  be  was  the  leader  of  the 
party  friendly  to  the  Jansenists,  but  weakened  later, 
agreed  to  a  compromise  in  1720,  and  on  Oct.  11, 
1728,  submitted  unreservedly  to  the  UnigenUug, 
dying  a  broken  man  a  few  months  later.  See 
Janbev,  CoHNBLiua,  Janbenihm. 

(K.  KLCFFBLt) 
BiBuooIUFaT :    J.  B.  Denis,  Mtmeira  arurdola  de  la  cour 
(t  du  clerv*  de  France.  London.  1712:    A  Tna  Accourd  al 
AU  Uial  luu  Paated  bdaem  the  Court  of  Rome  and  Cardinal 
dt  NoaiSta  irt  ReioHan  lo  the  Comtilation  (f  niiftniluil.  ib. 
1S2S;    Anecdola  on  mtiruiim  ticrett  nr  la  eonitUulion 
Vnioeniiaa,   UCracht.   1730:    L.  F.   de   Bausset.  Hiet.  de 
Finelon.  Paris,  1809,  Eng.  tnnsl,,  2  vols..  London,  1810; 
A.    Hrbil),    Die  Coneliiution    Unigenilue.   Fr»bui«.    1870; 
Reieh,  Ducummts.  pp.  388  Bqq.;  KL,  ix.  406-414. 
NOBLE,  SAMUEL:    Swedenborgian;   b.  in  Lon- 
don Mar.  4, 1779;  d.  there  Aug.  27,  1853.     In  1810 
he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  London  society 
for  publishing  the  works  of  Swedenborg,  and, in  1812, 
of  The  Ivlellfclual  Repository  and  New  Jeruaalem 
Magazine,  being  its  chief  editor  and  contributor.     In 
1820  he  left  his  profession  of  engraving  to  enter  the 


Swedenborgian  ministry  in  LondoD.  He  issued  .m 
noticeable  original  booka,  issued  as  lectures:  Pleiarg 
Inspiration  of  the  Scripturea  Asserted  (London,  1J25); 
and  An  Appeal  in  Behaif  of  the  Doctrines  if  the 
Eternal  World  and  Slate,  and  of  the  Dodrinei  .  .  . 
held  by  tite  Body  of  Christiana  .  .  .  (1826};  »  trans- 
lation of  Swedenborg's  Heaven  and  Hell:  and  other 
works  expository  of  Swedenborgian  doctrine. 
Bibuoorapht:  memoir  by  W.  Bnice  ilfijted  10  :he  3d  and 
later  ediliaae  of  tba  Apueal;   DNB.  ili..  84-85. 

HOCELLA,  no-chel'a,  CARLO:  Cardinal;  b.  at 
Rome  Nov.  26,  1826;  d.  there  July  22,  1908.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Roman  Seminary,  where  he 
taught  until  1866,  after  which  he  was  sub-secre- 
taty  of  briefs  until  1884.  He  was  then  appointed 
prothoDotary  and  was  secretary  of  briefs  to  persona 
of  royal  ranks  until  1892,  and  after  being  consislorial 
secretaiy  for  eeveo  years  (1892-99),  was  consecrated 
titular  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  In  1903  he  wa« 
created  cardinal  priest  of  Sao  Calisto. 

HOCTtniH.    See  Brbviabt;  Canonical  Hodbs; 

LiTUBGY. 

nOEL,  BAPTIST  WRIOTHESLEY:  Enghsh 
Baptist,  brother  of  the  first  earl  of  Gainsborough; 
b.  at  Leightmount,  Scotland,  July  16,  179S;  d.  at 
Stanraore  (11  m.  n.w.  of  St.  Paul's,  London)  Jan. 
19,  1873.  He  studied  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge 
(M.A.,  1821);  began  the  study  of  law,  but  changed 
his  intention,  took  orders,  and  became  minister 
of  St.  John's  Chapel,  Bedford  Row,  London.  There 
he  manifested  an  interest  in  home  and  foreign  mis- 
sions, in  elementary  education,  in  the  welfare  of  the 
poor  as  affected  by  the  Com  Laws,  and  in  the  Evan- 
gelical Alliance  (q.v.).  The  issue  of  the  Gorhom 
Case  (q.v.),  together  with  his  Evangelicalism,  caused 
tiim  to  change  bis  ecclesiastical  affiliatiotis,  and  ha 
was  rebaptized  by  knmersion.  Aug.  9,  1849.  He  be- 
came minister  of  John  Street  Chapel  the  following 
September,  renuiining  there  till  his  retirement  in 
1868.  His  publications  were  numerous,  some  of 
them  controversial,  some  notes  of  travel,  and  nu- 
merous sermons  and  lectures.  Among  them  may  be 
noted:  A  Plea  for  the  Poor  (London,  1841;  on  the 
Com  Laws);  Doetrine  of  the  Word  of  God  resperting 
Union  among  Christiana  {IM4);  Essayon  the  Union 
of  Church  and  State  (1848);  The  Afeaaiah  (1848; 
hveaermona);  Notes  of  a  Tour  in  Switurland  (IMS); 
Essay  on  Christian  Baptism  (1849);  and  Notes  of  a 
Tour  in  the  VaUeys  of  Piedmont  (1S55).  He  was 
also  a  writer  of  hymns — "  We  give  ourselves  to  thee  " 
is  by  him — and  compiled  A  Selection  of  Psalms  and 
Hymns  for  CoTigregational  and  Sodal  Worship  (1838), 
and  Hymns  about  Jesus  (1868). 
BlBUooRAFfli:    DSB.  ili.   81-90:    Julian,  Ht/mnoton.  P- 

809. 

NOELDEKE,    ntll'de-ke,    THBODOR:      German 

Orientalist;  b.  at  Harburg  (6  m.  s.  of  Hamburg), 
Prussia,  Mar.  2,  1836.  He  studied  at  the  universi- 
ties of  Guttingen,  Vienna,  Leyden,  and  Berlin,  be- 
came privat-docent  at  GSttingen  in  1861,  associat« 
professor  of  theology  at  Kiel  in  1864,  and  full  pro- 
fessor in  1863.  From  1872  until  his  retirement  in 
1906  he  was  professor  of  Semitic  philology  at  the 
University  of  Straaburg.  He  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  living  Semitic  scbdars,  and  has  written: 
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OttiMdiU  St*  QorAm  (G5ttingen,  1860);  Das  Leben 
Muhommed'i  (Haaavcr,  1863};  BeitrSge  lur  Kennl- 
HM  der  Poeaie  der  aUen  Araber  (1861);  Grammaiik 
drr  neua/rUchen  Spradte  am  Urmia-See  uiui  in 
Kurdutan  (Leipdc,  1868);  Die  AUtaOammaiche 
Liltrntur  (1868) ;  Vntertachungen  tur  KrUik  dea  Allen 
TatamatU  (Kid,  1869);  Mand&itche  Grammaiik 
(8^1^1874);  Kurtgefaaleat/ritcheGranimatik  (Leip- 
rie,  1880) ;  AufaOtK  rur  pernichen  Gtaehifhte  ( 1 SS7) ; 
Die  tmitudim  Sprachen  (1S87);  Orifntalisc)ie 
Stium  (Beriin,  1892;  Eng.  transl.,  SkeWlicv  from 
Badern  BiaU/ry,  London,  1892);  Dob  altiranigche 
VattDnaI«pM(Strasburg,  1S9G);  Ztir  GTommatik  dc* 
UowurAon  Arabiach  (Vienna,  1896);  and  BeitrOge 
tvaemiliKhicaSprachmsteniclux/t  (Stmabwg,  1904). 
He  has  likewiao  edited  n  portion  o(  the  "  Annala  " 
of  al-Tabari  and  translated  a  part  of  his  writings 
under  tJie  title  Geichirhte  der  Pergtr  und  Araber  titr 
ZtH  der  Saaaniden  (L«ydcn,  1879),  and  has  also 
edit«d  and  translated  the  Arabic  poems  of  'I'rvu  ibn 
Alvard  (Gotlingen,  1863);  Dtlectua  itterum  carmi- 
num  arabironan  (in  collaboration  with  A.  MUller; 
Berlin,  1890);  and  the  five  Mu'alluqat  (3  parts, 
Vienna,  189<f-1901). 

Buuchupht:      OrienlalM'Jit    Sludim.     Thetdor    f/Mtkc 
turn  70.  a>hurUUa  grmdxu*  .  .  .  ,  od.  C.  Beiold,  3  vuli,, 

ROERDLIHGER,  HEUtRICH  VON.    See  Henry 

OP  NOEKCLINQEN. 

ROESGEH,  nos'gen,  KARL  FRIEDRICH:  Ger- 
man Lutheran;  b.  at  Halberstadt  (28  m.  a.e.  o( 
Magdeburg)  Mar.  31,  1S35.  He  studied  at  the  uni- 
reraitiee  of  Halle  and  Berlin  (1854-57),  after  which 
be  was  \iear  at  Schloppe,  West  Pruasia  (1859-61), 
priaoD-cbaplain  at  Graudenz,  West  Prussia  (1861- 
73),  and  paat«r  at  Klein  Furra,  Saxony  (1873-83). 
Since  1883  be  has  been  professor  of  New-Tcetament 
exegesis  at  the  University  of  Rostock.  He  has  been 
a  member  of  the  commiltee  for  theological  exami- 
lutions  in  Mecidenburg-Schwerin  since  1888,  a  Diem- 
ber  of  the  higher  ecclesiastical  court  of  Mccklen- 
burg-Strelit«  flince  1893,  and  a  conaialjsrial  counselor 
ance  1001.  In  theoli^yhe  ia  an  ortJiodox  Luther- 
an. He  has  written:  Chrislut  der  Mtnsehen-Jind 
OvtUMohn  (Gotha,  1869) ;  Kommeniar  Ober  die  Apos- 
Idgaehichte  (Leipsic,  1882);  Die  Evangelien  nach 
ilaah&a*,  Markus  und  Lukaa  in  H.  Struck  and 
0.  ZOckler's  Kunge/a»*ter  Kommeniar  turn  Neaen 
Ttatamente  (Munich,  1886);  Geachichie  der  neuUsta- 
nenilicAtn  Offenbarung  (2  vols.,  1891-93);  Die 
Genvgtamkeit  und  VieUeitigkeit  des  neuieetament- 
lielien Kanotu  (Glitenloh,  1896);  Symbolik  odercon~ 
femoneUe  Principienlehre  {IS97);  Die  A-umagen  dea 
Neven  TettamenU  Hber  den  Pentateuch  (Berlin,  1898; 
Eng.  transl..  The  Nets  Te^atnent  and  the  Pentateuch, 
London,  1902);  Geechichte  der  Lekre  vom  heiiigen 
Ceirf  (GUteraloh,  1899);  Der  Schri/tbeweia  far  die 
evangeliacJie  RtdU/ertigitngttekre  (Halle,  1901);  Dae 
Eigenariige  de»  Chridentiim  ale  Religion  (\902);  Dae 
Wtten  und  Wirken  des  heiiigen  Geike»  (2  vols..  Ber- 
lin, 1905-07);  and  Die  Liebe,  ein  anmiUelbares 
Moment  dee  ekritltichen  Seelertjebena,  Eine  bibliach- 
Ikeologiache  ErOrtenmg  (Schwcrin,  1906). 

BOESSELT,  nUs'selt,  JOHAHH  AUGDST:  Ger- 
man tbeologiao;  b.  at  Halle  May  2,  1734;  d.  there 


March  11,  1807.  He  studied  at  the  Univeraity  of 
Halle,  where  he  became  privat-docent  in  1757,  ex- 
traordinary professor  in  1760,  and  full  professor  of 
theology  in  1764.  He  published:  Vertheidigwng  der 
Wakrheil  und  Gsitiiehkeit  der  chrietlirhen  Religion 
(Halle,  17C6;  3d  ed.,  1783);  and  Anwdaung lur 
Bildung  angehendcr  Theotogen  (2  vols,,  1785). 

meyer,  2  parU,  Halle.  ISIW. 

HOETUS.     See  Mo  march  :  an  is  u,  V.,  3. 

HOLASCO,  n5"lQ8"c6'.  SAIHT  PETEH:  Founder 
of  the  Order  of  Mercy  (in  full,  "  of  our  Lady  of  Mercy 
for  the  Redemption  of  Captives  ") ;  b.  at  Le  Mas  dee 
Saintes  Puelles,  near  Caatelnaudeiy  in  Languedoc, 
1189;  d.  at  Valencia  Dec.  24,  1256.  He  early 
showed  an  inclination  to  a  strict  ascetic  life,  but  for  a 
time  followed  the  knightiycareer  to  which  his  noble 
birth  seemed  to  have  destined  him,  following  Simon 
de  MontTort  in  hta  campaigns  sgain.st  the  Albigenaea 
and  their  supporter  Pel«r  II.  of  Aragon.  After  the 
great  victory  of  Muret  (1213),  in  which  Peter  fell 
and  his  son  James  was  taken  prisoner,  Count  Simon 
entrusted  him  with  the  guardianship  of  the  young 
prince.  In  Barcelona,  where  he  spent  some  time 
in  the  execution  of  this  duty,  he  aaw  and  heard  much 
of  the  Bufferinga  of  Chrialian  captives  in  the  hands 
of  the  Moors  in  North  Africa  and  Spain.  Be  de- 
cided to  found  an  order  for  their  dcUveranee;  and  a 
vision  of  the  Virgin  which  appeared  on  the  same 
night  to  him,  to  hia  confessor  Rajmond  of  Pefia- 
forte,  and  to  the  young  King  James,  seemed  a  sure 
sign  of  the  divine  favor.  On  Aug.  10,  1228,  Peter 
and  the  uBSOciates  whom  he  had  secured  took  the 
three  usual  monastic  vows,  and  a  fourth  pledging 
them  to  give  up  not  only  alt  their  properly  but  if 
necessary  their  own  liberty  for  the  redemption  of 
Christian  captives  in  the  hands  of  tite  infidels.  The 
order  was  originally  more  knightly  than  monastic; 
it  was  in  a  sense  a  revival  of  a  congregation  which 
had  existed  in  Catalonia  since  1192  for  the  care  of 
the  sick  and  prisoners.  The  seven  knights  and  six 
priests  who  were  the  first  to  take  the  vows  were 
joined  by  thirl^n  more  knights  from  Peter's  home 
in  the  south  of  France.  King  James  gave  them  as 
a  dwelling  a  portion  of  the  royal  palace  at  Barcelona 
with  the  adjoining  chapel  of  St.  Eulalia,  until  in 
1232  a  large  convent,  also  dedicated  to  St.  Eulalia, 
patroness  of  Barcelona,  was  erected  for  them.  The 
papal  confirmation  was  secured  in  1230  from  Greg- 
ory IX.,  and  repeated  in  1235,  with  the  addition  of 
the  rule  of  St.  Augustine  to  the  original  constitution. 
The  first  general  chapter  was  held  at  Barcelona  in 
1237.  Though  it  was  then  laid  down  that  the 
priestly  members  should  be  in  the  majority,  the 
process  of  changing  il  from  a  knightly  to  a  monastic 
order  was  not  completed  until  the  election  in 
1317  of  the  first  priestly  general,  Raymond  Albert. 
The  original  habit  was  white,  bearing  the  arms  of 
Aragon,  with  a  white  scapular;  inside  the  house  the 
priests  were  distinguished  by  an  additional  hood. 
The  discipline  of  the  order  was  one  of  military  strict- 
ness, including  frequent  flagellation. 

The  new  order  grew  in  membership,  possessions, 
and  influence.  Instead  of  sending  money,  the  plan 
waa  soon  adopted  of  despatching  members  to  Moor- 
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ieh  territory  who  should  seek  out  oppreseeU  Chris- 
tiana.  The  founder,  witJi  one  companion,  undertook 
the  first  misaion  of  this  kind,  liberating  as  many  as 
four  hundred  captives  in  Valencia  and  Granada. 
His  chief  ataiatant  wuh  Raymond  Nonatus,  who, 
after  suffering  grievous  tortures  in  AJgietB  and  win* 
ning  the  name  of  a  miracle- worker  and  seer,  waa 
made  a  cardinal  by  Gregory  IX.,  but  died  on  his  way 
to  Rome  in  1240.  Peter  now  made  a  journey  to 
Africa,  but  returned  after  many  perils  to  Spain, 
where,  as  well  as  in  Southern  Franco,  he  labored 
for  some  time  to  build  up  the  order.  In  1249  age 
and  infirmity  determined  him  to  resign  the  general- 
ship. He  waa  eanonijsed  by  Urbun  VIII.  in  1028. 
The  order  continued  to  poesoaa  considerable  import 
tance  in  Spain  until  it  lost  the  greater  part  of  its 
possessions  there  in  the  revolution  of  1820.  It  had 
a  large  membership  also  in  Southern  Prance,  Italy, 
Sicily,  and  Spani^  America.  At  present  it  is  di- 
vided into  four  European  and  six  American 
provinces,  with  about  430  members.  The  general 
has  resided  in  Rome  since  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment drove  him  from  Madrid  in  1835.  A  female 
branch  established  by  Antonio  Belasco  in  1.568  is 
now  almost  extinct.  A  third  order  was  founded  at 
Barcelona  in  1265,  but  never  attaiiwd  much  import 
tance.  An  attempt  waa  made  about  1600  to  estab- 
lish a  reformed  or  diacalced  branch  after  the  analogy 
of  the  Carmelites  and  Franciscans;  Gregory  XV. 
confirraed  it  as  a  separute  congregation  in  1621,  and 
before  long  it  numbered  twenty  houses.  In  1725 
Benedict  XIII.  formally  recognised  the  whole  order 
08  belonging  to  the  class  of  mendicant  orders  and 
entitled  to  all  their  indiUta  and  privileges. 

(O.    ZttCKLERf.) 

BlBUoaaAPOT:    Uvib  of  NoIsko  are  found  in  ASB,  Jbd,. 

ii.  sai-mO:   by  Eatevan  do  log  MonUes,  VallodiiUa.  1020; 

in  tbs  Huloire  IHUnire  dr  la  Francr.  lix.  5-9;  in  F.  B. 

Qaxaa,  KiTchamexhvhlt  von  Spanim.  iii.  t.  pp.  230-239; 

K.Gmdia.DirLiatraturturarxlikhudrrOrdmS.  Trini- 
Colii  ....  CBdambe,  1S70:  Gsri  y  Siumell.  liMiotlnKa 
Mererdaria,  BanelonB,  IB75:  and  by  Heinibucher,  Onten 
and  Konereo'i'ionrn,  ii.  212-218.  Cooault  mbn;  H.  de 
Grammcuit,  in  Rmit  liinlBriqut,  vols,  xxv.-xivii.;  C.  A. 
Knelier.  iu  Slimmn  aia  Maria-laach,  Ii.  272  Bqq.,  3S7  »qq. ; 
KL.  ii.  1027  Bqq. 

HOMIRALISM.     See  ScHOLAariciBU. 

HOMUIATIO  REGIA:  The  right  of  the  sover- 
eign to  nominate  to  an  ecclesiastical  position.  As 
early  as  the  fifth  century  (the  Merovingian  period) 
the  Frankish  kings  exerted  a  potent  influence  in  the 
filling  of  the  episcopal  scats,  while  under  the  Caro- 
lingiani  and  German  emperors  this  developed  into 
B  veritable  right  of  nomination,  so  that  only  in  a  few 
bishoprics  were  the  ancient  electoral  rights  of  the 
clergy  and  people  preserved,  and  this  solely  by 
special  imperial  privileges.  It  was  not  until  the 
concordat  of  Worms,  in  1123,  which  ended  the  dis- 
pute regarding  Investiture  (q.v.),  that  the  ancient 
electoral  rights  of  the  German  bishoprics  were  re- 
establwhed,  the  emperor  merely  retaining  the  privi- 
lege of  being  present  at  the  election  and  of  accord- 
ing to  the  elected  bishop  the  investiture,  before  his 
consecration.  Contrary  to  this  rule,  however,  the 
popes,  who  in  the  mean  time  bad  attained  a  decisive 
infiuence  in  the  Ming  of  the  episcopal  seats,  granted 


to  many  princes  the  right  to  nominate  the  bishops  in 
their  own  lands,  partly  by  means  of  concordats  and 
partly  by  special  indult  (concession).  At  present 
this  so-called  nomirutlio  regia  exists  (with  tew  es- 
ceptions)  in  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  (until  the  recent 
separation  of  Church  and  Stat«)  also  in  France,  as 
well  OB  in  the  Roman  Catholic  states  of  Central  and 
South  America.  It,  like  the  election  by  the  cathe- 
dral chapter,  constitutes  merely  a  presentation,  al- 
though it  involves  a  coasideration  of  the  requisite 
canonical  qualifications,  and  the  nominee  acquires 
the  right  to  administer  the  episcopal  jurisdiction 
only  through  the  papal  confirmation,  which  in  this 
case  is  called  itulUidio  canonica.         E.  Sehling. 


nOMinATIOH,  BIGHT  OF  ALTBR5ATIVB  (Jim 
variandi).  The  right  of  a  lay  Roman  Catholic 
patron  in  Germany  and  Austria  to  bring  forward 
another  candidate  for  nomination  by  the  property 
authorised  superior  ecclesiastic,  within  the  legal 
limit  of  time  following  a  prior  nomination.  The 
eccleaiaatical  patron  is  not  permitted  to  exercise 
this  right,  and  only  in  a  case  where  he  has  unwit- 
tingly  nominated  an  improper  person  is  he  allowed 
a  fresh  nomination.  The  superior  ecclesiaatic  has 
the  privilege  of  selecting  from  among  the  candidates 
the  one  that  he  shall  consider  the  most  suitable  (so- 
called  cumulative  alternative). 

It  is  questioned  whether  the  patron  has  the  right 
of  multiple  nomination.  The  common  law  does  not 
contain  any  decision  thereupon.  It  does  not  inter- 
fere with  ecclesiastical  interests;  on  the  contrary, 
it  favors  them,  inasmuch  as  it  allows  the  bishop  a 
greater  number  of  persons  to  choose  from,  and  hence 
the  canonists  are  in  favor  of  multiple  alternation, 
rather  than  against  it.  E.  Seuuno. 

HOMOCAHOHS:  The  name  given  in  the  Eastern 
Church  to  ecclesiastical  rules.  Nomoi,  on  the  otlier 
hand,  designates  secular  and  especially  imperial  laws. 
The  Greek  canons  were  at  first  arranged  chronologic- 
ally, in  special  collections,  but  were  later  disposed 
systematically  for  practical  convenience,  under 
fifty  titles,  among  others  by  Johannes  Scholasticus. 
The  secular  regulations  and  rules  were  also  ossemblei! 
in  various  collections,  partly  official  and  partly 
private,  especially  in  the  codex  of  Justinian,  the 
collection  of  Nmidla,  later  in  tlie  Basihcans.  With 
the  great  number  of  imperial  relations,  the  neces- 
sity soon  became  apparent  of  making  a  special  col- 
lection  of  those  concerning  ecclesiastical  matters. 
Soon  aft«r  the  deatb  of  Justinian  a  systematical 
arrangement  and  combination  was  begun  of  both 
canons  and  those  nomoi  which  concerned  ecclesias- 
tical affairs  and  the  name  Nomocanon  was  used  for 
this  collection.  Not  long  after  the  death  of  Johannes 
Scholasticus,  such  a  collection  was  made  from  his 
codification  in  fifty  chaptere,  from  the  above-men- 
tioned selection  of  Novella  in  eighty-seven  chapters, 
and  from  other  sources,  and  this  was  later  elaborated, 
augmented,  and  perfected.  Of  much  greater  im- 
portance and  diffusion  was  another  nomocanon  of 
fourteen  titles,  which  was  for  a  long  time  ascribed  lo 
the  palriareh  Pholius.  The  original  collection  belongs 
to  the  seventh  centuzy.  In  883,  the  work  was  com- 
pleted, but  not  by  Photius,  to  whom  it  was  ascribed 
in  accordance  with  a  statement  of  Balsamon.     At 
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the  great  Qynod  of  Constantinople  920,  it  was  de- 
clared binding  for  the  whole  church.  In  the  eleventh 
oentuiy,  this  nomocanon  was  again  revised  and 
augmented.  The  most  important  commentaiy  on 
the  nomocanon  was  composed  by  Theodore  Bal- 
samon,  between  1169  and  1177.  Although  this 
nomocanon  stood  in  high  regard  and  was  spread  far 
and  wide,  the  necessity  was  soon  felt  for  a  more 
convenient  arrangement  of  the  contents;  the  Syiv- 
tagmOf  by  llattheus  Blastares,  in  1335,  answered 
tUs  requirement,  and  it  may  be  counted  among  the 
nomocanons,  although  it  does  not  bear  that  name. 
It  consists  of  303  titles  which  are  arranged  alphas 
betacally,  according  to  the  substantives  of  their 
rubrics;  as  a  rule  first  come  the  canonical  regulations 
and  after  these  the  nomoi;  however,  under  some 
titles,  there  are  only  kanones,  under  others,  only 
namoi.  This  work  (printed  in  W.  Beveridge,  Syn- 
odioon,  vol.  ii.,  part  ii.,  Oxford,  1672)  has  been 
widely  circulated  in  the  orient  and  was,  with  the 
nomocanon  of  fourteen  titles,  the  general  handbook 
of  the  dfergy.  The  laige  niunber  of  manuscripts, 
even  of  recent  times,  proves  that  both  works  pre- 
served their  reputation  among  the  Greeks  even 
under  the  Turkish  rule.  Another  nomocanon  was 
much  in  use  according  to  numerous  existing  copies; 
this  was  compiled  in  1561  by  Manuel  Malaxos,  a 
notaiy  of  Thebes. 

In  the  Russian  Chiux^  there  is  in  use,  even  down 
to  modem  times,  a  frequently  published  collection, 
employed  also  in  the  secular  courts  and  bearing  the 
name  KormUshaia  Kniga,  "  Book  for  the  Steers- 
man ";  among  other  regulations  it  contains  also 
a  nomocanon  of  fourteen  titles.  The  first  compi- 
lation of  this  collection  is  to  be  referred  to  the  labors 
of  the  Servian  Archbishop  Sava,  of  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  centuiy.  From  Servia  the  collection 
went  to  Bulgaria,  and  thence  to  Russia  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Metropolitan  Cyril  II.,  where  it  was 
recognized  as  an  official  collection  in  a  synod  held  at 
Wladimir  in  1274.  In  1630  it  appeared  for  the  first 
time  in  print. 

Besides  the  Kormiishaiaj  use  was  made  in  the 
Servian  Church  of  the  alphabetical  Syntagma  of 
Blastares,  and  this  is  employed  also  in  Bulgaria.  In 
Russia,  in  the  nineteenth  centuiy,  a  further  collec- 
tion was  formed  known  as  the  Kniga  pravU;  this 
was  used  in  connection  with  the  KonniUhaia,  and  in 
Servia,  in  addition  to  the  latter,  a  private  edition  is 
used,  the  Zbomik  (Zara,  1884;  2d  ed.,  Neusatz, 
1886),  which  contains  also  the  nomocanon  of 
fourteen  tities. 

In  Moldavia  as  well  as  in  Wallachia,  these  old 
collections  were  formerly  in  general  use,  especially 
the  Syntagma  of  Blastares,  until,  in  the  first  part  of 
the  seventeenth  centuiy,  the  Moldavians  formed 
their  own  canonical  codification  in  their  own  lan- 
guage. The  first  of  these  (1632)  is  a  translation  of 
the  nomocanon  of  Manuel  Malaxoe.  Another 
codification  appeared  in  1652,  and  is  called  Pravila 
cea  mare  or  Indreptarea  legji.  This  collection,  of 
which  Peter  Dobra,  1772,  made  a  Latin  translation, 
constituted  the  official  collection  of  the  Greco- 
Oriental  Rumanian  Church. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  works  there  are 
many  collections  under  the  names  Nomocananes, 


Kananariaf  Nomima,  which  contain  canons  only, 
and  not,  as  do  the  above,  both  canonical  and  secular 
rules.    To  the  former  belong,  among  others,  the  No- 
mocanon Doxopatris  and  the  collection  of  Nicodemus 
and  Agapius  (1793)  called  Pedalicn,  "  The  Rudder," 
which  at  the  present  time  forms  the  collection  in 
official  use  in  the  Oriental  Church.     (E.  Sehling.) 
Bibzjoobapht:    J.  B.  Pitra,  JurU  eceUwutici  Oraeorum 
historia  H  monumental  ii.  36iB  sqq.,  416  sqq.,  2  vols.,  Rome, 
1864-68;    Q.    VoeUuB    and    H.    Justel,  Bibliotheca   juris 
eanonici  veteria,  ii.  603-660.  Parifl,  1661;   C.  E.  Zachazift. 
Hiatoria  juris  Oraco-Romani  delxneatiot  Hddelbeis,  1830; 
J.  HeiKenrdther,  in  Archiv  fUr  katholiachea  Kirehenrechl, 
new  series,  xvii  (1870),  208  sqq.;   N.  Milas,  DaaKircken- 
recht  der  morgerdandiachen  Kirche,  p.  173,  Zara,  1897. 

NON-ADORANTS.  See  Davidis,  Franciscus, 
JJ4-6. 

NON-CONFORMISTS:  A  term  applied  to  the 
2,000  clergymen  who,  in  1662,  after  the  Restoration, 
left  the  Church  of  England  rather  than  submit  to  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  (q.v.)  which  required  assent  to 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Later  it  came  to 
apply  to  the  Protestant  dissenters  and  in  general 
to  those  who  at  any  period  in  English  history,  since 
the  establishment  of  Protestantism,  have  refused  to 
conform  to  the  doctrines  and  practises  of  the  estab- 
lished Church.  In  the  place  of  Puritanism  before 
the  Restoration  now  came,  after  the  Restoration, 
political  non-conformity,  which  has  its  seat  princi- 
pally among  the  middle  or  lower-middle  classes,  the 
yeomanry  of  former  times.  The  Act  of  Uniformity 
was  followed  by  other  repressive  measures:  in  1664, 
the  Conventicle  Act  (q.v.)  declaring  it  unlawful  to 
be  present  at  any  religious  meeting  not  conducted 
according  to  the  usages  of  the  Church  of  England 
where  more  than  five  persons  in  addition  to  the 
family  were  assembled;  in  1665,  the  Five-Mile  Act 
(q.v.)  intended  to  banish  the  ministers  from  their 
friends;  and,  in  1673,  the  Test  Act  (q.v.),  incapaci- 
tating eveiy  person  from  holding  any  public  office 
who  had  not  publicly  taken  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  according  to  the  usages  of  the  Church 
of  England. 

In  an  effort  to  unite  the  opposition  to  the  estab- 
lished Church,  the  Roman  Catholic  King  James  II. 
suspended,  by  a  Declaration  of  Liberty  of  Conscience 
in  1687,  the  execution  of  all  penal  laws  in  ecclesias- 
tical matters  and  all  tests  and  oaths.  As  a  result 
ministers  were  released  from  jails  and  restored.  The 
Toleration  Act  of  1689,  under  William  III.,  secured  to 
Protestant  dissenters  a  legal  existence  together  with 
freedom  of  worship  and  government  under  the  con- 
dition of  self-support.  This  act  did  not  repeal  the 
penal  statutes,  which  were,  however,  no  longer  en- 
forced. The  benefits  conferred  by  it  were  much 
curtailed  by  the  Occasional  Communion  Act,  at  the 
accession  of  Queen  Anne,  which  excluded  from  civil 
office  those  non-conformists  who  had  qualified  under 
the  Test  Act  (q.v.);  and  by  the  Schism  Bill,  which 
restricted  the  work  of  education  to  certificated 
churchmen.  These  restrictions  were  removed  under 
George  III.,  and  the  Test  Act  was  repealed  in  1743. 
The  non-conformists  have  since  enjoyed  religious 
liberty,  but  the  agitation  has  continued,  having  for 
its  end  ecclesiastical  disestablishment.  In  1836, 
the  dissenters  were  allowed  marriage  by  their  own 
ministers  and  rites,  and  the  tithes  were  commuted 
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into  rent  charges,  though  in  the  latter  form  they  are 
yet  a  source  of  bitter  offense.  Kegistnttion  of  births, 
deaths,  and  murriagcH  was  transferred  from  Church 
to  State  and  a  charter  given  to  the  free  University 
of  London,  impOBing  no  religious  teste.  Along  edu- 
cational lines,  the  great  universities  were  thrown 
open  toyoungnon-conformistain  1871,  and  a^stcm 
of  stale  schools  established  which  rendered  non-con- 
fornuHte  independent  of  the  established  Church  for 
primaiy  education;  and  their  latest  a^tation  was 
the  unsuccesatul  Education  Bill  in  1906,  providing 
for  option^  religious  education  in  all  state  schools. 
In  I8S0  non- conformists  secured  the  enactment  of 
the  Burial  Laws  Amendment  by  virtue  of  which 
dissenting  mtnistersmay  conduct  funerals  in  church- 
yards and  in  the  consecrated  parts  of  cemeteries, 
but  the  customary  fees  must  still  be  paid  l«  the 
«ler^  of  the  established  Church.  Though  divided 
by  distinctions  of  sect,  yet  as  a  compact,  aggressive 
body,  they  bold  the  balance  of  power,  outnumber 
the  adherents  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  stand 
na  the  representatives  of  liberaUty  in  doctrine  tut 
well  as  in  polity.  The  chief  organization  through 
which  non-conformity  is  to  work  cooperatively  for 
the  promotion  of  disacntera'  rights  and  religious 
liberty  are  the  "  General  Body  of  Protestant  Min- 
tsters  of  the  Three  Denominations  "  (Presbyterian, 
Independent,  and  Baptist)  constituted  in  1727  and 
still  meeting  annually;  the  "Liberation  Society  "; 
and  the  "  Free  Church  Council."  See  LiaEKTif, 
Reuqious. 

BlBUOdHAPHr:  The  literature  under  CoNoaBQATJONALIrtTB; 
PcUTAMs:  and  LiDEurr,  Keuoiods.  u  pertinEQl:  A.  S. 
Dyer.  Skricha  of  fngliiA  Nanam/onnitu,  Lnndim.  IHHI : 
T.  Price.  Hilt,  of  PmlaUint  NaittonformiXif  in  Enelarul,  2 
vols..  Loadoa.  1838-38;  J.  A.  Junes,  ProtcKant  Naiuan- 
JormUy.  ib.,  1849;  T.  Coleman,  Th^  1.000  Cmfaaon  of 
leet.  ib..  1S60:  idem.  The  EiiQlith  CimSatan  after  lAn 
Reformation  (o  the  Dau*  of  Ihe  CommmweatlJi.  ib..  ISflZ; 
R.  Vnughan.  EmliA  Nnnron/armilu.  ib.,  1882;  T.  Reea. 
Prvleelanl  Nanamfamitu  in  Walei,  ib.,  1HS3;  J.  Ham- 
mond. Enffliih  Nonamformilu.ib.,  1893;  C.S.  Hotoe.  iVun- 
conformiiy  in  Uir.  ISA  Cenlury.  ib..  190S. 

ROH-JURORS:  The  name  originally  applied  to 
those  members  of  the  Church  of  England  who  re- 
fused the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William  and  Mary 
in  1689,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  bound  by 
their  oaths  to  Juroeti  IT.  Their  number  included 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  bishops  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  Chichester,  E^ly,  Gloucester,  Nor- 
wich, Peterborough,  and  Worcester,  and  about  400 
of  the  clergy.  Five  bishops  were  deprived  of  their 
sees  in  1691,  having  died  in  the  mean  time.  The 
naine  came  to  apply  to  the  separate  organization 
which  was  formed,  congregations  belonging  to 
which  continued  t«  exist  until  the  death  of  the  lu.it 
bishop,  Boothe,  in  1805,  though  the  importance  of 
the  movement  ceased  with  the  death  of  Bishop 
Hickes  in  1715.  The  Beparation  introduced  many 
changes  from  the  usages  of  the  established  Church. 
A  book  of  Deootions  for  PrimUive  Catliolics  was 
compiled  upon  the  basis  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  but  differing  quit«  widely  from  it. 
BiBLioaR^PHT!  T.  Lathbury.  BiM.  of  thr  IVonjuror..  Ian- 
don,  18fl2:  J.  Cmin.  The  Nama  nf  Uu  .  .  .  A'lmiurtiri 
.  .  .  .  Ihrir  Placf  of  Abode:  tht  Parisha  tphrre  thrir  Landt 
lay ed.  E.  E.  Esloourt  and  J.  O.  Payne,  Lopdan, 


'.  H.  HuttoD.  Thi 

i..   London,   1903; 

I.  Overton.  The  flonfunrt.  Their  lAvee,  Prina^ei  awt 
If  i-in'ivi.  ib..  1903:  and  Ihe  litaraCun  under  Ker,  Tmau*; 
Law.  Wiluau;  SANCBorr.  Wiluam. 

HOn-RESIDENCE:     The  Urm   applied   to  the 

absenteeism  of  a  cleric  from  his  sphere  of  duty,  wlule 
he  enjoys  the  emoluments  though  his  duties  are  per- 
formed by  a  deputy  or  substitute.  In  an  eariy 
period  the  cause  of  non-residence  seems  to  have  been 
the  pursuit  of  ambitious  schemes  or  of  personal  in- 
terests; afterward  the  usual  cause  was  plurality  of 
offices  in  the  same  person's  possession.  The  matter 
was  dealt  with  in  svnods  and  councils  from  Sardica 
(344)  to  Trent  (1545-63).  The  older  legi^tion 
sought  to  suppress  the  evil  by  limiting  the  term  dur- 
ing which  a  bishop  was  allowed  to  be  absent  from 
his  see.  The  Council  of  Trent  adopted  amore  effect- 
ive  measure,  forfeiture  of  revenues.  In  the  Church 
of  England,  non-residence  caused  by  plurality 
of  offices  was  at  times  very  frequent.  The  legisla' 
tion  in  1  and  2  Viet.,  cap.  106,  treats  the  question  in 
a  way  similar  to  that  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 

NONE;  The  SGrvicc  for  the  nuith  hour  m  the 
Breviary  [q.v.),  recited  normally  at  3  p.m.,  though 
frequently  earlier,  even  before  the  community  mass 
in  monastic  houses  during  Lent.  Its  structure  is  the 
same  as  that  of  Tercc  and  Sext  (qq.v.). 

NORN  A:      Wife    of    Gr^ory    Naiianzca.     See 

GRBflOKV    NaZIANZEN. 

NOHNOS,  nfl'nos,  OF  PANOPOLIS:  A  Greek 
poet  of  Upper  Egypt  who  flourished  c.  400.  He  Li 
mentioned  by  Agathias  {Hint.,  iv.  23;  ed.  B.  G, 
Niebuhr  in  CSHB,  p.  257,  Bonn,  1828)  as  the  authw 
of  the  Dionijsiaka  and  by  Eudocia  in  the  Vtofo' 
Hum  (ed.  J.  Flach,  p.  514,  no.  725,  Leipaic,  1880) 
as  the  author  of  an  epic  "  Paraphrase  of  the  Gospel 
of  .John."  Both  of  these  works  have  been  preserved. 
IthasbeenBuggestedbyDrSseke  that  the  two  poems 
were  not  by  the  sonie  author,  but  the  similarily  of 
style  and  the  proeody  seem  to  support  the  traditional 
view.  The  date  of  Nonnos  is  uncertain,  but  the 
style  of  his  poems  points  to  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century.  A  Nonnos  is  mentioned  as  the  father 
of  Soscna  of  Synesius  (Episl.,  xliii.,  p.  181  of  Paris 
ed.,  IfUl)  which  would  place  him  in  the  same  period, 
He  seems  to  have  been  converted  to  Christianity 
after  writing  the  Dumyaiaka  which  contains  heathen 
ideas.  The  Paraphrase  shows  a  decline  in  imagina- 
tive power  and  prosodic  strictness.  It  has  not  come 
down  entire,  a  lacuna  of  some  fifty  vecsoa  occurring 
in  all  known  manuscripts.  The  surviving  woric 
consists  of  about  3,750  hexameters,  divided  in  the 
printed  editions  into  twenty-one  chapters  to  cor- 
respond with  the  chapter  divisions  of  the  Gospel. 
The  poet  follows  the  course  of  the  Gospel  sentence 
by  sentence,  so  that  it  is  often  easy  to  tell  what 
words  of  the  original  he  has  preserved  in  his  ren- 
dering. He  supplements  the  dmple  arcount  of  the 
Evangelist  with  fancies  of  his  own,  not  always  in 
the  best  ta.'^te. 

The  first  printed  edition  of  Nonnos  is  an  Aldine 
of  the  year  1501.  It  may  be  found  in  the  university 
library  at  Leipsie  and  at  Vienna.  The  Aldine  text 
was  copied  in  numerous  editions.     The  edition  by 
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ui  (Ha^jenau,  1527)  is  prefaced  with  a  letter  by 
JCelatichUion  to  the  Abbot  Friedrich  of  St.  Aegidieii 
at  Nuremberg  commeiidiiig  the  "  very  learned 
poems  of  Noimcs  od  John's  Gospel  iti  place  of 
many  »  pralbc  commentary."  The  latest  and  beat 
edition  13  that  of  A.  Scheindler  (Leipsic,  1S81).  Of 
(qweial  value  ia  the  "  Paraphrase  "  toward  the  re- 
ecmatmction  of  the  text  of  the  Johannine  Gospel. 
Hermann  KOchly,  foremost  in  the  use  of  the  Para- 
phrase for  textual  criticism,  ia  of  the  opinion  that 
Nomioe  had  a  briefer  text  <rf  the  Gospel  than  tlioM 
BOW  critically  studied  by  Lachmann,  Tiscbendorf, 
■nd  ButtmanQ — and  is  inclined  to  regard  that  aa 
lite  original  {Oputcula  philotogica,  vol.  i.,  OpiUKuia 
LaHaa,  ed.  G.  Kinkel,  pp.  421^26,  Leipaic,  1S81). 
Scheindler,  in  the  main,  accepted  Kochly's  viewa, 
though  not  in  all  details.  Lately  Friedrich  Blasa 
(in  hia  edition  of  John's  Gospel,  Leipaic,  1902)  and 
Ralph  Jansseo  have  gone  into  the  subject.  Blass 
ii  of  the  opinion  that  tike  text  which  Nonnoa  used 
■gteed  in  many  points  with  codex  Syrua  Sinailicut, 
with  codex  D.,  the  Latin  witnesses,  and  with  Chrys- 
oetom.  Janssen  has  issued  Das  Johannes-Evange- 
Iturn,  TUtch  der  Pamphraa«  de»  Nonnoe  Panopoli- 
Utnut  mil  einem  aue/Hhrlichen  kj^itchen  Apfiaral 
(Leipsic,  1903),  which  ia  an  attempt  to  reproduce 
the  ori^nal  text  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  from  Nonnoa. 
Both  Btaas  and  Janssen  agree  upon  the  fact  of  a 
shorter  original  text  of  the  Gospel,  having  obtained 
additional  evidence  unknown  to  Kttchly. 

{Caul  Bbbthbao.) 
BnuoaajLpaT;     FabrioiuH-HarlM.    Bibliolheca   Orieca,    viij. 
tOl-flla.   HambuiB.  1902:    A,   Pnuly,  Rcal-EacykUtplldie 

■■rt,  IMS;  G.  Bcmhiirdy.  GnatdrtH  der  urtMAurAm 
LOUnUur.  ii.  1,  pp.  U.  374  iKiq..  393-3S4.  Halls.  1S07; 
Knunbacber,  GaMclitt,  pp.  10,  655. 

HOPH,  nof :  A  city  of  Egypt,  mentioned  by  several 
prophets  (Isa,  xix.  13;  Jar.  ii.  16,  xliv.  1,  xlvi.H,  19; 
ERek.  XXX.  13,  16)  of  the  eighth  to  the  sixth  centu- 
ries. It  is  in  the  Septuogint  correctly  identified 
with  Heo^jhis.  The  name  is  a  eoiruption  from  the 
Egyptian  name  of  the  town  Mm-nufer,  Menfer, 
(CopticMen/e,  in  thecuneiform  inscriptions,  Mempi). 
The  ruins  61  Noph  at  Memphis  arc  located  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Nile,  somewhat  south  of  Cairo, 
io  the  neighborhood  of  the  villages  Mitrahiuo  and 
BedraschSn.  Here  are  also  the  ruins  of  the  chief 
temple  of  Noph  which  wae  consecrated  to  the  local 
god  Ptah.  According  Xa  tradition,  the  iavia  was 
founded  by  the  first  historical  king,  Menes,  and  was 
influential  under  the  old  kingdom  (third  millen- 
nium B.C.).  Even  at  the  time  of  Augustus,  Memphis 
wa8  yet  a  large  and  populous  town,  but  seems  to  have 
lost  its  importance  In  the  ByKantine  period  and  to 
have  decayed  completely  after  the  foundation  of 
Cairo  under  the  Arabic  rule,  (G,  Stbindorit'.) 
BrauooKAPnr:  C.  R.  Lepflius,  DenkmAitr  au9  MtJVPtfn, 
iL  1,  a  part*.  Berlin.  1S49-59:  W.  Smitii,  Dictianarv  of 
Omt  atid  Roman  nrography,  a.  324-326.  London,  1878 
(givahiiloiy):  A.  Erman,  Lift  inAncKOt  EauP''  ■!>-,  ISU4. 

HORBERT,  nORBERTinES.    See  Pr-bmonbtba- 


HORRIS,  JOHB:  English  clergyman,  usually 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Cambridge  Pla- 
tonists  (q.v.);   b.  at  CoUingboume- Kingston  (14  m. 


n.c,  of  Salisbuiy),  Wiltshire,  IfiS";  d.  at  Bemerton 
(2  m.  w.n.w.  of  Salisbury),  Wiltshire,  1711.  Ho 
was  educated  at  Winchester  School  aiid  Exeter  Col- 
lege, Oxford  {B.A.,  1680),  and  was  later  appointed  a 
fellow  of  All  Souls'  (M.A.,  1684).  From  1692  untU 
his  death  be  was  rector  of  Bemerton,  the  parish 
earUer  held  by  George  Herbert.  Though  an  Oxford 
man,  and  thus,  one  might  suppose,  under  the  do- 
minion of  Aristotle,  he  early  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  Plato,  and  kept  up  a  correspondence  with 
More  on  metaphysical  problems.  In  fact,  it  was  he 
who  handed  on  the  tradition  of  idealism  to  Berkeley 
in  the  next  generation.  As  a  Platonist,  he  was  nat- 
urally in  opposition  to  tbe  method  of  Locke,  with 
whom  he  found  himself  in  conflict  also  as  the  prin- 
cipal English  disciple  of  Halebranchc.  His  Eaaay 
towards  the  Theory  of  an  Ideal  and  Intelligible  World 
(2  vols.,  London,  1701-04),  represents  this  side  of 
his  teaching,  though  his  most  popular  work  was  the 
Miecellaniea  (Oxford,  1687),  poems,  essays,  letters, 

BrsuoQiuFET:  Consult.  beidil«  the  liternturo  undar  Cah- 
BRiiNiE  PumNiara.  A.  k  Wood.  Alhena  Oimimta,  fd. 
P.  Bliaa.  iv.  583-586,  Loodon,  1S20;  Juliim,  Hi/mTwlogi/. 
p.  810;  DiVB.  »li.  132-134. 

HORTH  AFRICAH  CHURCH. 

Region  sad  Population  ((  I). 

Entrance  and  Growtb  c>[  CbriadBaity  (f  3). 

Oiganiiatiou  a[  Chriatianily  (i  3). 

Schiun,  Doctrines,  and  Penecutiona  (t  4). 

Final  ConOicls  wilb  Heatheniam:  Fall  under  Islam  (I  fi). 

Grouped  with  the  Mediterranean  countries  by 

reason  of  its  position,  boundaiy,  and  peculiarity  of 

population,  North  Africa  became  the  theater  of  a 

political,  religious,  and  economic  development  which 

quite  early  brought  this  country  into 

I.  Region   relations  with  the  Roman  Empire,  and, 

and  Pop-    in    turn,    with    the    Roman   Church. 

ulation.  Bounded  north  and  west  by  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean; 
south  and  east  by  the  Sahara  and  the  Libyan  Deaert; 
separated  From  the  rest  of  Africa,  the  region  com- 
prising modem  Morocco,  Algeria,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli 
appears  like  a  land  by  itself.  Hence  it  was  called 
Lesser  Africa,  while  among  the  Arabs  it  bore  tbe 
designation  Djeslrat  el  Maghreb,  "  Island  of  the 
West."  The  term  AUanlide  points  to  the  Atlas 
range  and  its  bearings  upon  the  structure  of  the 
country  and  the  character  of  its  soil.  On  the  west, 
this  range  ultimately  subsides  into  the  plain  of  the 
Bagradas,  chief  stream  of  North  Africa;  thus  also 
affording  the  principal  channel  of  entrance  for  ex- 
ternal civilizations.  The  population  shows  three 
component  elements;  the  Berbers,  a  term  commonly 
applied  to  the  native  races;  the  Phenician  invasion, 
which  spread  especially  over  the  coast  regions,  found- 
ing also  nuny  btthiII  town-communities  within  the 
country;  and  the  Roman  coloniKution,  as  to  the 
brilliant  results  of  which  more  than  one  African 
Pompeii  affords  knowledge. 

Christianity  must  have  reached  Africa  in  the 
first  century;  in  Tertullian's  time  the  Christians 
were  already  quite  numerous.  In  the  way  of  en- 
trance gates,  besides  Carthage,  other  coast  towns 
were  also  available,  and  expansion  or  propagation 
in  the  interior  was  facilitated  by  the  military  roads, 
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penetrating  the  entire  district.  Possibly  Roman 
soldiers  and  officials  were  lai^y  the  pioneers  of 
Christianity,  a  suggestion  favored  by  the  strong 
military  element  in  the  church  language  of  Africa. 
Though  Tertullian  names  but  four  towns  besides 
Carthage  with  Christian  congregations  (Hadrume- 
tum,  Thysdrus,  Lamb&sis,  headquarters  of  the 
third  legion,  and  Uthina),  there  were  Christians 
by  that  time  also  in  Mauretania.  But 
3.  Entrance  the  Christian  element  must  have 
and  Growth  grown   very   considerably  from   that 

of  Chria-  period  until  249,  seeing  that  Cyprian 
tianity.  (Epist.,  Ixxiii.  3)  speaks  of  ''  so  many 
thousand  heretics. "  With  reference  to 
the  source,  every  indication  points  to  Rome.  North 
Africa  furnished  a  peculiarly  productive  soil  for 
Christianity.  Under  the  expansion  of  the  great 
landed  Roman  estates,  the  sometime  free  cultivators 
lapsed  more  and  more  into  the  condition  of  bond- 
men; thus  forming,  together  with  the  slaves,  the 
great  body  among  whom  the  Gospel  found  willing 
acceptance,  from  whom  also  those  hordes  were  sub- 
sequently recruited,  who,  as  wandering  monastics, 
made  conmion  cause  with  the  Donatists.  The  relig- 
ious elements  already  on  the  ground  were  opposed 
by  Christianity.  Tertullian  and  Cyprian  discounte- 
nanced the  veneration  accorded  to  the  Berber 
princes.  Still  greater  danger  came  from  the  Punic  re- 
ligion, stained  as  it  was  by  bloody  human  sacrifices 
and  immoral  rites.  In  relation  to  the  Pimic  relig- 
ion, again,  there  manifested  itself  the  great  adapta^ 
bility  of  Roman  paganism:  Phenician  Baal  becomes 
Roman  Saturn;  Astarte  (Tanit)  became  "  The  Great 
Goddess,"  "  Celestial  Diana,"  "  Great  Goddess  Vir- 
gin Celestial."  The  Punic  language  maintained  it- 
self long  beside  the  Latin;  but  the  Bible  was  trans- 
lated into  neither  the  Punic  nor  the  Berber  tongue. 
Indeed,  by  using  the  Latin  language  Christianity 
rendered  the  Romans  an  important  auxiliary  service 
in  colonization. 

The  gradual  spread  of  Christianity  over  North 

Africa,  advancing  from  Africa  Proconsularis  across 

Nimiidia,  was  closely  attended  with  the  formation  of 

numerous  congregations;    and  just  as 

3.  Organ-    their   political    connection    lay    with 

ization  of  Rome,  so  did  their  ecclesiastical  oi^ani- 
Christianity.  zation  reflect  the  like  influence.  Six 
provinces  were  formed  in  the  reign  of 
Diocletian;  Proconsularis  (Zeugitana),  Byzacium 
(Byzacena),  Numidia,  Tripolis,  Mauretania  Sitifensis, 
and  Mauretania  Cu>sarcensis,  and  with  these  the  con- 
temporary church  provinces  coincided.  At  the  head 
of  each  stood  the  primate,  a  rank  held  by  the  eld- 
est bishop  of  the  province,  who  bore  the  designation 
seneXf  except  in  Proconsularis,  where  the  primate  was 
constantly  associated  with  Carthage,  the  metropoli- 
tan see.  The  Christians  endured  many  troubles  from 
the  Arian  Vandals,  at  Carthage  and  in  the  Proconsu- 
laris, who  sequestrated  churches  and  possessions. 
Another  factor  of  influence  on  the  state  of  the  church 
was  the  spread  of  the  Moors,  who  during  the  Vandal 
period  recaptured  a  large  part  of  the  earlier  Roman 
possessions.  The  number  of  congregations  under 
direct  episcopal  control  was  considerable.  Of  such 
there  were,  in  Augustine's  time,  at  least  500,  al- 
though the  installation  of  bishops  in  the  country 


districts  and  smaller  towns  was  forbidden,  llie 
great  number  of  bishops  has  been  explained  by  the 
Africans'  municipal  bent  and  by  the  many  runl 
towns.  On  the  laige  landed  estates,  besides,  even 
the  separate  "  castles  "  sometimes  had  bishops  of 
their  own.  It  is  possible  also  that,  owing  to  the 
conflict  between  Catholics  and  Donatists,  in  many 
places  rival  bishops  were  set  up.  Where  there  was 
no  bishop,  the  congregation  was  led  by  a  presbyter, 
assisted  by  a  deacon.  For  better  ecdesiaBtical  cure, 
Carthage  came  to  be  divided  into  regions,  after  the 
precedent  of  Rome.  The  organization  and  scope  of 
episcopal  power  involve  the  adjunct  of  that  eccle- 
siastical **  penitentiaiy "  which  b^gan  with  Te^ 
tullian  and  reached  its  termination  under  Cyprian. 
As  defender  of  the  primitive  Christian  theoiy  of 
morality,  and  as  Montanist,  TertuUian  opposed  the 
innovation  that  was  introduced  at  Rome  by  Calix- 
tus,  whereby  sins  of  lewdness,  previously  classed 
witii  idolatiy  and  murder  as  mortal  sins,  were  reck- 
oned with  pardonable  sins.  In  Qjrprian  there  arose 
for  the  North  African  Church  a  bishop  who,  on  the 
one  hand,  compatibly  with  Rome,  both  terminated 
the  influence  oi  the  remaining  clergy  and  of  the 
congregation,  as  "  reinforcing  "  the  bishop's,  but  on 
the  other  hand  stoutly  and  successfully  guarded,  in 
opposition  to  Rome,  the  independence  of  the  African 
Church,  and  himself  became  practically,  if  not  le- 
gally, the  primate  of  the  Church  in  North  Africa. 
This  was  owing  alike  to  his  towering  personality, 
and  to  the  importance  accruing  to  the  bishop  of  the 
capital  of  the  country.  Contributing  to  this  end 
were  the  general  synods,  which  were  held  over  and 
above  the  provincial  synods,  the  latter  embradng 
either  single,  or  several  collective,  provinces.  Peculiar 
to  the  Church  of  North  Africa  are  the  aeniarea  pUbU 
C'  elders  of  the  people  "),  who  may  be  regarded  as  a 
sort  of  congregational  leaders.  They  are  distin- 
guished, on  the  one  side,  from  clerics;  but,  on  the 
other  side,  they  are  designated  as  ecdenastid  veri, 
"  men  of  the  Church." 

The  tranquil  development  of  chureh  affaire  was 
disturbed  by  many  divisions  and  sects,  which  found 
a  favorable  soil  in  North  Africa.    The  Montanists 
(see  Montanism)  and  Manicheans  (q.v.)  won  to  their 
cause  the  two  principal  theologians  of 
4.  Schism,  the  country,  the  Montanists  gaining 
Doctrines,  Cyprian,  and  the  Manicheans,  for  a  time, 
and  Per-    Augustine.    It  was  Donatism,   how- 
secutions.   ever,     which    inflicted    the    deepest 
wounds  upon  the  African  Church,  and 
the  Donatist  movement  not  only  produced  a  Nu- 
midian  national  Church,  but  also  spread  over  the 
other  provinces.    For  more  than  a  centuiy  after  the 
year  312,  this  great  schism  divided  the  North  African 
Church  into  two  camps,  at  times  of  nearly  equal 
strength.    The  significance  of  the  North  African 
Church  in  relation  to  the  development  of  Christian 
doctrine  is  best  ascertained  from  the  writings  of 
Tertullian,  on  whom  Cyprian  depends,  and  from 
St.  Augustine's  works,    lliere  were  also  such  active 
apologists  as  Amobius  and  Lactantius.    Some  in- 
sight into  the  moral  status  is  afforded  by  Tertullian 
(De  apectaculis;    De  pcmiteniia,  and  De  pudicUia) 
and  Cyprian  (Ad  Donatum;  De  habitu  virginum); 
as  also  by  St.  Augustine's  "  Confessions."    A  vil- 
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nable  contribulioD  as  to  tbe  stalua  of  cloisters  in 
the  wveral  provincial  churches  ia  furnished  by  the 
"  Life  "  of  Fulgentius  of  Ruspe  (q.v.).  The  toler- 
ance accorded  by  the  Roman  government  to  foreign 
iriigioDa  advantaged  the  Christians  of  North  Africii 
until  the  edict  of  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  in 
177,  produced  the  firet  victims  of  persecution  in  the 
CMe  of  Nomphamo  and  companions;  while  not  lung 
afterward  (180),  tbe  Scilitan  martyrs  auceumbed  to 
tbe  same  doom.  Of  particular  note,  again,  nas 
tbe  martyrdom  of  Perpetua  and  Felicitaa  (see  Pkr- 
rrruA.),  in  the  time  of  Septimiua  Sevema.  The 
operations  of  the  Decion  persecution  are  known 
through  (Brian's  De  Capni,  and  through  the  history 
«f  the  penance  disput«  (see  Lapbi);  white  of  the  finul 
peneeution  under  Diocletian  there  are  remintlcrH  in 
the  •lluaioD  in  an  inscription  to  the  "  days  of 
offering  "  [of  sacrifice  to  pagan  gods].  After  coti- 
4dusion  of  peace  between  the  Roman  government 
and  the  Christian  Church,  an  enhanced  zeal  for 
building  set  in  on  ail  sides,  as  is  shown  by  the  niuny 
niins  of  ecclesiastical  edifices. 

Christiaoity  and  paganism  now  began  to  change 
puis.  From  the  year  S41,  the  laws  against  heathen 
woiriiip  were  multiplied.  The  temples  were  closed 
and  their  asaeta  called  in.  A  decree  of 
5.  Finml  the  year  399  forbids  the  deatniclion  of 
ConlUctB  those  temples  that  were  no  longer  used 
with  for  the  worship  of  idols.  A  council  at 
HcAthan-  Carthage  in  ibe  year  401  resolves  that 
■m;  Fall  the  emperon  shall  extirpate  idolatry, 
radBTlilam.  and  demolish,  or  cause  to  be  demolished, 
such  lemplea  as  possess  no  artistic 
value.  Altars  and  images  of  the  gods  were  depos- 
ited in  museums.  A  number  of  these,  with  the  in^ 
KriptioD  TramUtta  de  lonientibus  loeia,  "  removed 
from  ignominious  places,"  are  now  in  the  museum 
■t  CHaarea  in  Mauretania.  In  tbe  towns,  pagunism 
still  derived  a  temporary  support  from  certuin  mu- 
nicipal offices  with  associated  priestly  functions;  yet 
thEse,  too, were  gradually  divested  of  their  priestly 
coloring.  After  Tcrtullian,  the  controversial  antago- 
nian  of  heathenism,  as  also  of  theChristian  sects,  was 
eqtecially  espouned  by  Augustine,  But  North  Africa 
never  became  a  thoroughly  Christian  country.  This 
Wis  prevented  by  the  native  tribes,  which  were  con- 
tinually making  new  incursions  and  threatening  the 
nviliied  power  of  the  country.  When,  once  more, 
tlie  Byiantine  dominion  undertook  a  final  Christian 
irapaganda,  there  was  a  vast  territory  at  band  for 
the  purpooe.  Yet  with  all  tbe  conquests  achieved 
by  Christianity  in  North  Africa,  heathenism  was 
not  completely  extirpated,  and  survived  not  only 
the  Roman  and  Vandal  periods,  but  also  the  Byzan- 
tine era,  only  to  collapse  in  a  common  fate  with 
Chriatianity  before  Islam;  which  effected  tbe  con- 
quest irf  the  country  in  tbe  years  647-717,  together 
with  the  annihilation  of  tbe  North  African  Church. 

(A,    SrRWAHIE.) 
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•«k*i«  Afriama.  ed.  H.  Justel.  Paris.  1B14;  IVntitia  dia- 
■tlattDR.  rd.  E.  Bdcking.  3  partii.  Bonn,  lR.19-tO.  Cdh- 
nill  furlhn-:  O.  Mdtier.  GtlJiicMr  drr  Cajlhavrt.  2  voJ*.. 
Beriin.  IS72-M:  J.  Lloyd,  Tfie  JVorfA  /ifrvan  CAurrA, 
LoBdOD,  1880;  C.  J.  Tiwot.  Gtagrapha  ramporft  de  In 
pnmice  rvnaine  ^Alrvtut.  2  voli.,  Pkria,  18S1-.88:  A.  C, 
VIII.— 13 


PaJludeLewerl.Lei/'adlaidilu.Vi.'oi^^.  ib.  ISSB;  idem, 
Patlet  da  provincri  ajncanrt,  2  vols.,  ib.  ISSfl;  G.  Boic 
eier,  La  Fin  du  paeaninmc.  3  vob..  ib.  ISSI;  idem, 
L'AfriiiLe  rvmaint.  ib.,  189S;  R.  CbciuI,  L'^  mte  romaina 
iTA/tviuf  rl  I'occHpaUon  milUairt  de  I'AfrviHi  mu  Itt 
empereutt.  ib,  18Q3:  A,  Schvnne.  I/nte-aurAungm  obtr 
die  Ounm  Enttrictclvno  der  ofritanHcAm  Kircht,  GOt- 
tingen.  1!«I2;  A,  Toulotte.  G/oampiii  dr  I'Afriilut  ckr*- 
fimnr.  4  vols,,  Pstis.  1S92-M:  E,  Le  Btnnt.  La  Pertk- 
tutiona  d  Ue  martj/re  aiu  premiers  ai^cfdi  de  latre  ire,  ib. 
ISM;  P.  Monvenui.  And.  lur  la  IHttrtUurt  laline  itAS- 
TiQHe,  ib.  1804;  C.  Diehl,  L'A/rinae  bi/eantiiu.  Hitbiin 
dt  la  dBmirmtion  bynaOini  «i  Afrique,  ib,  ISSQ;  P,  AUaid. 
Le  Chrittianitmt  et  Vtrnpin  rornatn  de  Ninm  h  Thtodott, 
ib..  1887;  F,  Fcnvre.  La  SUualion  rtliairuit  de  rAffiqtie 
ramaiHe  depuie  la  Jin  du  iv.  niMt  jimn'i'  ii9,  ib..  18B7; 
L.  R.  Holmp,  The  Eitinction  of  Uie  ChriMian  CliurriM  in 
Norlh  Afrira.  London.  1S9S;  A,  SchulUo.  Dai  r-minehe 
AJriJia,  Leipsic,  1890;  F.  Wieljmd.  £in  AiuJtvB  'm  olf- 
dirijitiidie  Afrita.  Vienna,  IWXI;  L.  Uchmidt.  GeacJticlUt 
drr  Wandaien.  Lupuc,  igUI;  P.  MoDCenuI,  Hiloire  lU- 
Itrairi  de  V Afrique  rhritienne.  2  vola..  Paria.  1Q01-U2:  A. 
Gmluin).  Raman  Africa.  An  Outline  of  Ihe  Hialoni  of  At 
Roman  Ocrupation  of  North  Afriea,  London,  1902;  A. 
Haniack,  Die  MiiaioA  vnd  die  Auebrtiiunir  dee  Chrielen- 
tamt  in  den  frden  S  Jakrhvndrrim,  2d  ed..  Leipwe.  1908, 
Fjif.  IransI,.  The  Ejpaniion  ofChrintionily,  2  vols.,  London, 
IWM;  U.  Ijeclercq.  L'Afrurne  dirilimne.  2  vab.,  PiriH. 
19M.  Much  of  the  literature  under  Auocbtine:  Crr- 
bian;   Uonatihh;   ucd  Tebtuuja.i  i«  pertinent, 

NORTH    AMERICA.      See    Canada;     Mexico; 

United  States. 

nOSTH,  BROWBLOW:  Evangelist  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland;  b.  at  Chelsea  (a  suburb  of  Lon- 
don) Jan.  e,  1810;  d.  ot  Tuliiehewan  Castle  (15  m. 
D.w.  of  Glasgow)  Kov.  9,  1875.  He  was  a  grandson 
of  Brownlow  North,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  a 
grandnephew  of  Lord  North,  He  studied  at  Eaton, 
and  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  graduated 
from  the  university  in  1842,  with  a  view  to  holy 
orders,  but  was  refused  ordination.  He  had  no 
settled  occupation,  and  the  most  of  his  time  was 
spent  on  the  estates  of  relatives  in  Scotland.  He 
was  careless  of  religious  duties,  and  knouTi  as  a 
seeker  of  pleasure,  until  Nov.,  1854,  when,  as  he  was 
visiting  at  Dallas  Moors,  Scotland,  his  whole  spirit- 
ual nature  underwent  a  radical  change.  For  months 
he  read  nothing  but  the  Bible,  meanwhile  conduct- 
ing religious  meetings.  His  success  as  an  evangelist 
was  rapid,  and  during  later  years  he  visited  every 
important  tawn  in  Scotland  and  some  places  in  Eng- 
land. In  !35'J  the  FreeChuroh  of  Scotland  formally 
recognized  him  as  an  evangelist.  He  took  part  in 
the  great  revivals  of  Ireland  in  1859  and  Scotland 
in  1860. 


NORTH,  FRAHE  HASON:  Methodist  Episco- 
palian; b,  in  New  York  Oty  Mar.  3,  1850.  He  was 
educated  at  Wesley  an  University,  Middlctown, 
Conn.  (A.B.  1872),  after  which  he  held  pastorates 
at  Florida,  N.  Y.  (1873-74),  Amenia,  N.  Y.  (1874- 
1877).  Cold  Spring,  N.Y.  (1877-78),  Church  of  the 
Saviour,  New  York  City  (1879-81),  White  Plains, 
N.  Y.  (188-J-8;t),  Calvary  Chureh.  New  York  City 
(1884-^),  and  Middletown,  Conn.  (1887-Dl).  Smce 
1892  he  has  been  corresponding  secretary  of  the  New 
York  City  Church  Extension  and  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  also  editor 
of  The.  Chrutian  CUt/.  He  is  noted  for  an  extended 
activity  in  the  direction  of  church  federation  and  in 
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the  work  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  as  well  as  in 
philanthropic  enterprises. 

NORTON,  ANDREWS:  American  Unitarian; 
b.  at  Hingham,  Mass.,  Dec.  31, 1786;  d.  at  Newport, 
R.  I.,  Sept.  18,  1853.  He  passed  in  1801  from  the 
Derby  Academy  at  Hingham  to  Harvard,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  1804.  He  then  studied  theology 
and  preached  for  a  short  time  dining  1809  at  Augusta, 
Me.;  in  Oct.,  1809,  he  became  tutor  in  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege, and  in  1811  tutor  of  mathematics  at  Harvard 
for  a  few  months.  Theology  in  New  England  was 
then  in  a  very  excited  condition.  In  1812  he  pub- 
lished The  General  Repository^  a  liberal  theological 
journal.  It  was  too  scholarly  and  perhaps  too  bold 
for  the  public  and  Uved  only  two  years.  In  1813  he 
became  librarian  of  Harvard  College  and  lecturer  on 
BibUcal  criticism  and  hermeneutics.  In  1814  he 
published  the  writings  of  his  deceased  friend,  Charles 
Eliot.  When  the  Harvard  Divinity  School  was 
founded  in  1819  Norton  was  elected  professor  of 
Biblical  literature;  he  filled  that  chair  until  1830 
and  took  an  active  part  in  all  imiversity  matters. 

After  giving  up  the  professorship  he  occupied 
himself  without  rest  in  literary  and  theological  re- 
searches. In  1833  he  issued  A  Statement  of  Reasons 
for  not  Believing  the  Doctrine  of  Trinitarians  Con- 
cerning the  Nature  of  God  and  the  Person  of  Christ 
(Cambridge,  11th  ed.,  1876).  In  1833  and  1834, 
^ith  his  friend  Charles  Folsom,  he  edited  The  Select 
Journal  of  Foreign  Periodical  Literature.  In  1819  he 
had  begun  his  most  important  work,  The  Evidences 
of  the  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels  (3  vols.,  Boston, 
1837-44;  2d  ed.,  184C;  summary  in  one  volume, 
18G7).  Norton  published  also  several  addresses,  in- 
cluding a  Discourse  on  the  Latest  Form  of  Infidelity 
(Cambridge,  1839),  a  refutation  of  Strauss's  views, 
many  valuable  articles  in  the  North  American  Re- 
vieWf  the  Christian  Examiner^  and  the  Christian 
Disciple,  and  several  hymns  of  no  mean  merit.  He 
collected  a  few  of  his  shorter  writings  in  Tracts  Con- 
cerning Christianity  (Cambridge,  18.')2).  C.  E.  Nor- 
ton edited  his  unfinished  Internal  Evidences  of  the 
Genuineness  of  the  Gospels  {Boston,  1855).     . 

Although  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  liberal 
school  of  theology,  he  was  opposed  to  the  name 
"  Unitarian  "  and  to  the  founding  of  the  "  Unita- 
rian Association. ''  His  book  upon  the  genuineness 
of  the  Gospels  is  the  chief  work  upon  that  subject  in 
the  nineteenth  century  in  the  English  language,  but 
the  theological  position  of  its  author  was  largely  a 
bar  to  its  acceptance  in  several  orthodox  circles.  He 
attacked  Strauss  with  vigor  as  a  Judas.  He  was 
with  his  whole  heart  and  in  all  relations  of  life  a 
Christian,  and  he  devoted  himself  to  the  most  un- 
wearying study  of  the  Scriptures,  but  by  no  means 
lost  sight  of  other  interests.  He  did  much  to  open 
the  treasures  of  foreign  literatures  to  his  country- 
men. Caspar  Ren&  Gregory. 

Bibuographt:    J.  H.  Alloi,  in  Ariierican  Church  History 
Scries,  X.  207-209,  New  York,  1894. 

NORTON,  JOHN :  Puritan  and  Pilgrim  divine;  b. 
at  Bishop  Stratford  (11  m.  n.  e.  of  Hertford),  Hert- 
fordshire, England,  May  9, 1606;  d.  at  Boston,  Mass., 
Apr.  5,  1663.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge  (B. 
A.,  1627);  became  tutor  in  the  grammar-school  at 
Stratford,  and  curate;  his  dislike  for  ceremonies  led 


him  to  embrace  Puritanism,  and  in  1635  he  emi- 
grated to  America,  preaching  thereafter  at  Plym- 
outh, and  at  Ipswich  after  1636.  He  was  appointed 
to  write  an  answer  to  the  questions  on  ehuzch 
government  of  William  Appolonius  of  Biiddlebeig, 
Holland,  which  resulted  in  his  Responsio  ad  totam 
quastionum  syllogen  (London,  1648).  He  was  in- 
fluential in  the  Cambridge  Synod  of  1646  which 
drew  up  the  Cambridge  Platform.  In  1652,  on  the 
death  of  John  Cotton,  he  was  called  to  Boston,  but 
not  installed  till  1656.  He  was  a  violent  opponent 
of  the  Quakers,  and  by  appointment  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts council  wrote  against  them  his  Heart  of 
New  England  Rent  at  the  Blasphemies  of  the  Present 
Generation  ("  Cambridge  in  New  England,"  1659). 
He  was  also  directed  by  the  General  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  refute  William  Pynchon's  Meritorious 
Price  of  our  Redemption  (1650),  which  resulted  in  his 
Discussion  of  That  Great  Point  in  Divinity,  the  Suffer- 
ings of  Christ  (1653).  Besides  the  works  already 
named,  he  wrote:  A  Brief  .  .  .Treatise  containing 
the  Doctrine  of  Godlinesae  (London,  1 647) ;  The  Ortho- 
dox Evangelical  (1654);  Abel  Being  Dead  Yet  Speak- 
eth,  or  the  Life  and  Death  of  Mr,  John  Cotton  (1658; 
reprinted,  with  memoir,  New  York,  1842) ;  a  Brief 
Catechism  Containing  the  Doctrine  of  Godliness 
("Cambridge,  New  England,"  1660,  new  ed.,  1666); 
and  the  posthumously  published  Three  Choice  and 
Profitable  Sermons  (''Cambridge,  New  England," 
1664).  His  unpublished  manuscript,  Body  of  Divi- 
nity, is  in  the  keeping  of  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society. 

Biblioorapht:  A.  W.  Maelure,  in  lAwa  of  the  Chief  Faihert 
of  New  England,  ii.  175-248,  Boston.  1870;  J.  B.  Fdt, 
EecL  Hut.  of  New  England,  vol.  i.,  passim,  Boston,  1855; 
W.  B.  Spracue,  Annate  of  the  American  Pulpit,  i.  54-59, 
New  York,  1859;  W.  Walker.  Creede  and  Platforme  of 
Conffreifationalim,  New  York.  1893;  idem,  in  American 
Church  History  Series,  iii.  174.  177.  216;  F.  H.  Foster. 
Genetic  Hist,  of  the  New  England  Theology*  Chicago,  1907; 
DNB,  xli.  214-215. 

NORTON,  THOMAS.    See  Sternhold,  Thomas. 

NORWAY:  The  northernmost  country  of 
Europe  (capital  Christiania),  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Arctic  Ocean,  on  the  east  by  Sweden,  on  the 
south  by  the  Skager  Rack,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
North  Sea  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  area,  124,129 
square  mUes;    population  (1900)  2,239,880.    After 

the  futile  attempts  of  King  Hakon  the 

Early       Good  (d.  961)  to  introduce  Christianity 

Christian    into   Norway,    the   two   Kings   Olav 

Conversion.  Tryggvesson    (99^1000)     and     Olav 

Haraldson,  sumamed  the  Holy  (1015- 
1030),  finally  succeeded  in  establishing  the  new 
religion.  Prior  to  this,  Norway  was  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Vikings  (or  bands  of  warriors,  who  would 
invade  neighboring  countries,  plundering  and  burn- 
ing or  otherwise  destroying  what  they  could  not 
carry  away) ,  who  held  sway  for  200  years.  It  was 
while  on  these  crusades  into  the  different  adjacent 
countries  that  these  Viking  bands  came  in  touch 
with  Christianity,  the  leaders  just  mentioned  being 
baptized,  the  first  in  England,  the  second  in  Nor- 
mandy. Both  of  them  set  themselves  the  task  of 
Christianizing  their  mother  country,  to  which  end 
they  brought  back  with  them  bishops  and  priests 
from  England  who  preached  to  the  people,  exhorting 
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them  to  embrace  Chiistianity,  while  the  kings  sup- 
ported the  preachers  by  using  force  wherever  oppo- 
■tion  showed  itself  against  the  new  movement. 
Among  these  bishops,  who  thus  became  the  real 
joundeis  of  the  new  faith,  the  Anglo-Saxon  Sigurd, 
who  accompanied  Olav  Tryggvesson,  has  been  named 
by  some  historians  the  ''  Apostle  of  Norway,"  while 
his  nephew,  Grimkjell,  figured  as  missionary  bishop 
mider  Olav  the  Holy,  rendering  his  king  efficient 
service  in  establishing  the  new  faith  after  the  pattern 
of  the   Anglo-Saxon  Church.    While  engaged  in 
battle  against  his  own  rebellious  people,  King  Olav 
Haraldaon  fell  near  Stikklestad  (July  29, 1030) ;  and 
there  resulted  a  thoroughgoing  change  in  the  minds 
of  the  people.  Within  a  short  time,  the  people  came 
to  regard  the  fallen  king  as  a  great  saint,  at  whose 
grave  mighty  miracles  were  supposed  to  occiur,  and 
whose  self-sacrifice  immortalized  itself  with  a  glori- 
ous halo. 

Of  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Norway  in  the 
middle  ages,  little  more  is  worthy  of  mention  than 
that  it  was  identical  with  that  of  the  other  Eu- 
ropean countries  of  that  time;  the 
Church  most  important  event  of  this  period 
Histoxy  being  that  Norway,  like  Jutland,  lost 
in  flie  its  independence,  becoming  in  1536  a 
Middle  province  of  Denmark.  Thus  it  became 
Ages  and  self-evident,  that  when  Denmark  de- 
the  Refor-  cided  in  the  same  year  to  introduce  the 
mation.  Reformation,  this  applied  also  to  Nor- 
way; although  the  people  themselves 
were  but  little  prepared  for  such  a  thoroughgoing 
spiritual  revolution,  the  old  order  was  abolished. 
The  last  Roman  Catholic  archbishop  had  to  fiee 
before  the  Danish  authorities.  Such  bishops  as  re- 
mained were  unfrocked,  monasteries  were  destroyed, 
and  the  vested  lands  together  with  all  other  property 
of  the  bishoprics  and  monasteries  were  confiscated. 
Only  the  priests  were  allowed  to  remain  to  preach 
after  their  accustomed  manner,  until  such  time  as 
Protestant  ministera  could  be  educated  to  replace 
them.  The  real  work  of  evangelizing  the  country 
was  left  in  the  hands  of  Protestant  officialdom,  called 
superintendents  at  first,  and  later  bishops,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  establish  the  new  chureh  discipline 
and  provide  the  congregations  with  Evangelical  pas- 
tors. In  eveiy  diocesan  city  a  seminary  was  estab- 
lished for  the  education  of  ministers  where  theology 
and  humanism  were  taught  in  the  conciliatory  spirit 
of  Melanchthon.  Among  the  bishops  of  the  time  of 
the  Reformation  were  several  very  thorough  men: 
such  as  Torbjdren  OlafsOn  Bratt  of  Drontheim,  who 
studied  two  yeare  at  Wittenberg  and  for  a  time  was 
a  member  of  Luther's  household;  Geble  Pederson 
of  Bergen,  a  fine  and  pious  figure  and  prominent 
schoolman;  Jens  Nilsdn  of  Oslo,  a  thorough  dis- 
ciplinarian and  humanist;  and  Jorgen  ErichsQn  of 
Stavanger,  the  most  prominent  personality  identi- 
fied with  the  Protestantism  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  latter,  an  imperious  but  sane  advocate  of  church 
order,  earned  for  himself  the  title  "  Norway's 
Luther,"  by  his  strong,  clear,  ardent,  Evangelical 
sermons.  At  the  close  of  the  Reformation  cen- 
tury, the  organization  of  the  Protestant  Chureh 
was  fully  established.  Every  parish  was  presided 
over  by  an  evangelically  trained  minister,  and  from 


every  pulpit  Lutheran  doctrine  was  proclaimed.  In 
spite  of  this,  the  people,  with  but  few  happy  ex- 
ceptions, were  but  little  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Gospel  until  Pietism  relieved  the  period  of  slow 
growth-  under  orthodoxy. 

The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Chureh  is  the  official  or 
State  Chureh  of  Norway,  acknowledged  as  such  in 
the  constitution.  While  separation  from  the  State 
Chureh  is  tolerated,  it  is  obligatory  upon  all  whose 
position  bears  any  relation  to  the  State 
The  Chureh  to  be  members  of  the  same; 
Evangelical  such  are  the  king  and  his  ministers, 
Lutheran  theological  professors  in  the  universi- 
Oxganiza-  ties,  religious  teachers  in  the  public 
tion  and  schools,  ministers,  bishops,  and  the 
Statistics,  like.  Otherwise,  any  one  is  at  liberty 
to  separate  from  the  established 
church  without  any  material  sacrifice;  but  all 
members  of  the  State  Chureh  are  required  to  have 
their  children  baptized  and  instructed  in  its  con- 
fession of  faith.  The  Norwegian  parliament  (Stor- 
thing) makes  all  the  laws  of  the  chureh.  The  king 
b  the  highest  ecclesiastical  potentate,  who  operates 
through  his  council  or  the  minister  of  public  wor^ 
ship  and  instruction.  These  also  administer  with 
constitutional  accountability  the  properties  of  the 
chureh,  which  amount  to  30,000,000  crowns 
($8,040,000).  Accordmg  to  the  last  census  (1900), 
2,187,200  of  the  entire  population  were  accounted 
members  of  the  State  Chureh;  there  were  10,286 
Methodists,  5,674  Baptists,  1,969  Roman  Catholics 
under  a  vicar  apostolic,  501  Mormons,  175  Quakera, 
and  642  Jews.  For  administration  of  the  State 
Church,  the  country  is  divided  into  six  chapters 
or  bishoprics,  whose  administrators  are  appointed 
by  the  king.  The  ministeriiun  of  each  chapter  has 
the  right  of  representation.  Each  bishopric  is  again 
subdivided  into  provost  districts  whose  heads  are 
called  provosts,  and  who  are  elected  by  the  clergy, 
but  appointed  by  the  king.  The  provost  is  an  inter- 
mediary between  the  bishop  and  the  clergy,  but  is 
at  the  same  time  pastor  of  a  congregation.  All 
appointments  in  the  individual  congregations  are 
made  by  the  king.  Besides  a  chief  pastor  in  the 
larger  congregations,  there  are  resident  chaplains. 
All  incomes  are  fixed  by  the  act  of  1897.  The  bishop 
of  Christiania  is  primus  inter  pares  and  receives  the 
highest  salary.  There  is  a  rule  without  exception 
that  no  one  can  be  appointed  in  the  State  Chureh 
without  an  official  examination  in  theology  at  the 
University  of  Norway.  The  children  who  belong 
to  the  State  Church  receive  their  religious  instruc- 
tion in  the  public  schools,  which  are  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  Church.  The  bishop  has  oversight 
of  the  training  of  religious  teachers,  the  proper  ad- 
ministration of  the  affairs  of  the  parishes  by  the 
pastors,  and  the  spiritual  progress  of  the  congrega- 
tions; and  he  is  required  to  visit  in  person  each 
parish  once  in  three  years;  the  necessary  traveling 
expenses  being  paid  by  the  exchequer.  In  every 
diocese  there  is  an  official  who  with  the  bishop  directs 
all  material  interests.  Norway  also  takes  a  lively 
interest  in  home  and  foreign  missions,  whose  admin- 
istration is  in  the  hands  of  private  societies  not  con- 
trolled by  the  State.  The  principal  missionaiy  so- 
ciety has  its  headquartere  in  Stavanger,  and  supports 
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missionaries  in  Zulnland,  China,  and,  principally, 
Madagascar.  It  has  about  80  workers  in  the  field, 
while  its  schools  are  attended  by  48,000  children, 
and  its  churches  number  62,000  communicants. 

(A.  C.  Bang.) 

Bibuooraprt:  K.  Maurer.  Die  Bekehrung  dea  nartDegi- 
9chen  Stammea  turn  ChruterUhum,  2  vols.,  Munich,  1856; 
J.  B.  Pratt,  Letters  on  the  Scatidinavuin  Ch%urche%,  London, 
1865;  P.  Zom,  Stoat  und  Kirche  in  Norwegen,  Munich, 
1875;  L.  Dane.  Nordena  Helgener,  Christiania,  1881; 
A.  C.  Bang,  Udaifft  over  den  rutrAe  Kirkea  Hiatorie  efter 
Reformationen,  Christiania,  1883;  idem,  Udaifft  over  den 
norake  Kirkea  Hiatorie  under  Katholidamen,  ib.  1887; 
idem.  Kirkehiatoriake  Smaaatykker,  ib.  1890;  idem.  Den 
norake  Kirkea  Hiatorie,  1638-1600,  ib.  1895;  idem,  Den 
NorAe  Kirkea  GeiHlighed  i  Reformationa-Aarhundredet 
1636-1600,  ib.  1897;  H.  Boyeson,  The  Story  of  Nortpay,  Lon- 
don, 1886;  G.  F.  Maclear,  Apoatlea  of  Mediaeval  Europe,  pp. 
172-200,  ib.,  1888;  F.  Nippold.  Handbuchder  Ncueaten  Kirch- 
engeachichte,  ii.  431  sqq.,  Berlin,  1901;  L.  H.  S.  Dietrich- 
son,  Omrida  af  den  kirkelige  Kunalarkaologi,  Christiania, 
1902;  T.  W.  Willson,  Hiat.  of  the  Church  and  State  in  Nor- 
way, 10th-16th  CerUury,  London,  1903;  H.  G.  Heggtveit, 
Den  Norake  Kirke  i  det  nittende  Aarhundrede,  Christiania, 
1905;  W.  S.  Monroe.  In  Vikino  Ixind:  Norway,  ita  Peo- 
pUa,  iU  Fjorda,  and  ita  Fjdda,  London,  1908;  J.  V.  Kvam, 
Den  norake  Kirkea  Biakoper  efter  Reformationen,  Chris- 
tiania, 1910;   Schaff,  Chri^ian  Church,  v.  1,  p.  861. 

NORWICH:  Capital  of  Norfolk,  England,  and, 
since  1091,  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  It  is  situated  on 
the  Wensum,  and  has  a  population  of  111,728  (1901). 
The  cathedral,  prevailingly  Norman,  was  begun  in 
1096  by  Herbert  Losinga,  who  transferred  thither 
the  bishopric  from  Thetford.  After  a  fire  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  it  was  rebuilt,  and  additions  were 
made  till  the  fifteenth  century.  The  bishopric  was 
founded  at  Dunwich,  630,  the  bishopric  of  Elmham 
was  founded  in  673,  which  latter  seems  after  c.  850 
to  have  superseded  Dunwich,  while  the  seat  was 
located  at  Thetford  in  1070,  and  was  transferred  as 
above  to  Norwich. 

Bibuooraphy:  Hiatorieal  Handbook  to  Norwich  Cathedralt 
London,  1890;  W.  Lefroy,  Norwich  Cathedral,  ib.,  1897; 
C.  H.  B.  Quennell,  The  Cathedral  Church  of  Norwich^  ib. 
1898. 

NOTES  OF  THE  CHURCH:  A  term  employed  to 
embrace  certain  fundamental  characteristics  of 
the  Church  to  which  appeal  may  be  made  either  in 
controversy  or  teaching.  Some  of  those  earliest 
asserted  are:  the  antiquity  of  the  Church  and  its 
priority  to  heretical  communities  (Tertullian,  Hcer.^ 
xii.,  XX.);  the  unity  of  the  teachings  of  the  Church 
and  apostolic  succession  (Irenaeus,  //<pr.,  passim); 
ecumenical  consent,  the  name  Catholic,  and  the 
continued  existence  of  the  Church  from  the  times 
of  the  apostles  (Augustine  and  Jerome,  passim). 
Bellarmine  increased  the  number  of  the  notes  of  the 
Church  to  fifteen,  including  such  points  as  the  con- 
tinuance of  miracles  and  prophecy  and  the  unhappy 
end  of  those  opposed  to  the  Church.  Luther  as- 
signed to  this  category  the  true  and  uncorrupted 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  baptism,  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, the  keys,  a  legitimate  ministry,  and  service  in 
the  vernacular  {De  ecdesicB  notis,  Opera,  ed.  1550, 
vii.  147).  Calvin  ("  Institutes,"  IV.,  i.  10)  gives  only 
truth  of  doctrine  and  correct  administration  of  the 
sacraments.  The  Anglican  view,  while  not  alto- 
gether concordant  as  set  forth  by  different  divines, 
acknowledges  as  notes  antiquity,  continuous  dura- 
tion through  the  ages,  apostolic  succession  in  the 


bishopric,  inteninion  of  members  and  their  mioi 

with  Christ,  and  sanctity  of  doctrine.    PeriiapBthi 

most  fundamental  and  acknowledged  are  thon  if 

the  Niceno-Constantinopolitan  Creed — "  Oiie,Hd^, 

Catholic,  and  Apostolic.'' 

Bibuoobapht:  J.  Taylor,  Diaauaaive  from  Popery,  pert  i, 
London,  1667-08;  R.  Field.  Qf  the  Church,  II..  I  6,wm 
ed.,  ib.»  1847;  W.  PjOxner,  TreaHae  on  the  Church  ei  Ckg^ 
i.  17-21,  ib..  1838. 

nOTKER,  nefker:    The  name  borne  by  mrmA 
monks  of  St.  GalL 

1.  Notker  Balbultu:  Librarian  and  guest-mat* 
ter  at  St.  Gall,  and  for  a  time  master  of  the  scbod; 
b.  c.  840;  d.  at  St.  Gall  Apr.  6,  912.  He  is  thougbt 
to  have  been  the  teacher  and  adviser  mentioned  m 
the  ''  Book  of  Forms  "  of  Solomon  III.,  bishop  of 
Constance,  and  in  this  case  would  be  also  the  author 
of  the  Notatio  on  Biblical  expositors.  He  certainly 
compiled  the  martyrology  which  bears  his  name; 
but  his  fame  rests  chiefly  on  the  sequences  com- 
posed by  him.  The  impressive  antiphon  Media  fiki 
(translated  in  the  burial  service  of  the  Anj^ieao 
Prayer-book)  was  incorrectly  ascribed  to  him  in  the 
later  Middle  Ages.  Recent  investigation,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  confirmed  the  old  theory  that  he 
was  the  author  of  the  remarkable  book  on  Charie- 
magne  attributed  to  '*  a  monk  of  St.  Gall "  for  whieh 
the  impulse  was  given  by  a  visit  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  III.  to  the  abbey  in  883;  and  he  also  made 
a  continuation  of  the  chronicle  of  Erchambert. 
Modem  discoveries  have  notably  enlai^ged  the  circle 
of  his  known  works,  and  incited  a  recent  German 
writer.  Von  Winterfeld,  to  claim  for  him  the  title 
of  the  greatest  poet  of  the  Middle  Ages.  He  was 
considered  a  saint  as  early  as  the  eleventh  centuiy, 
but  his  formal  canonization  did  not  take  place  until 
1513. 

2.  Notker  Hedicus  (Piperis  Gianum):  CeUarer 
and  guest-master  at  St.  Gall;  d.  Nov.  12,  975.  He 
was  sununoned  to  the  court  of  Otto  I.  to  exercise  his 
medical  skill,  and  left  a  considerable  name  also  as  a 
painter,  a  poet,  and  a  teacher.  Otto  I.  and  II.  on 
their  visit  to  the  abbey  in  072  showed  him  great 
honor,  and  he  seems  to  have  acted  as  a  notary  for 
Otto  I.  at  the  court  at  Quedlinburg  in  drawing  up 
the  deed  of  inmiunity  for  the  abbey. 

8.  Nephew  of  the  above;  became  abbot  of  St.  Gall 
in  971  on  the  resignation  of  Purchard  I.,  and  di  d 
Dec.  15,  975. 

4.  Provost  of  St.  Gall,  employed  as  imperial  chap- 
lain in  Italy  in  969,  and  bishop  of  Li^ge  from  972 
until  his  death  Apr.  10, 1008.  He  held  an  important 
place  in  the  politics  of  his  time,  especially  in  Lor- 
raine under  Otto  III.  and  Henry  II. 

(G.  Meyer  von  Knonau.) 

5.  Notker  Labeo:  Later  known  as  Teutonicus 
from  his  services  as  a  translator;  b.  about  950  of  a 
noble  German  family;  d.  at  St.  Gall  June  29,  1022. 
He  entered  the  abbey  of  St.  Gall  as  a  boy.  Here, 
as  his  works  and  the  testimony  of  his  contempora- 
ries amply  show,  he  acquired  a  remarkably  good  edu- 
cation, and  ultimately  became  head  of  the  abbey 
school,  retaining  this  post  until  his  death.  His  life 
was  immarked  by  external  excitement,  and  there- 
fore all  the  more  diligently  devoted  to  his  literary 
labors.    Of  these  an  account  is  given  by  his  pupil 
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Kcfcehani  IV.  in  his  lAber  henedicHonum,  and  by 
liiiiiaelf  in  a  letter  addreesed  to  Bishop  Hugo  of 
8itten  (d98-1017).  From  Eckehard  it  appears  that 
Kolker  translated  into  German  the  book  of  Job  and 
the  Ftelms  and  the  Moralia  of  Gregory  the  Great. 
Aeeoitiing  to  his  own  letter,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
WLpoHiUon  of  the  sacred  writings,  he  undertook  ''  a 
thhig  well-nigh  unheard-of/'  the  translation  of  Latin 
voiks  into  German.  First  he  tried  his  hand  with 
two  wcxks  ai  Boethius,  De  consoiUxtione  philosophicB 
and  De  saneta  trinitate;  then  he  turned  to  poetry, 
and  rendered  the  DisUcha  of  Cato,  Vergil's  "  Bucol- 
ies"  and  Terence's  Andria,  Next  followed  some 
proee  works  in  the  province  of  the  liberal  arts,  the 
NupHm  ffkUoloffia  ei  Mercurii  of  Marcianus  Capella, 
the  De  eategoriie  and  De  interpretaHone  of  Aristotle, 
and  the  Frincipia  arUhmeticcB  (a  work  now  un- 
known). Then  he  returned  to  the  Scriptures,  first 
tnuifllating  the  whole  Psalter  with  comments  from 
Ai^pustine  and  going  on  to  Job,  which,  according  to 
EdEehard,  he  fijoished  on  the  day  of  his  death  (see 
BxBLB  Vebsions,  B,  VII.,  §  1).  Of  these  there  are 
now  extant  Boethius's  De  consokUionef  the  Marcianus 
Cspella,  the  Aristotle,  and  the  Psalter,  to  which  last 
are  appended  the  Scriptural  canticles,  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  the  Apostles'  and  Athanasian  Creeds. 
Thm  are  also  extant  several  small  original  Latin 
works  of  Notker's,  including  one  on  rhetoric  and  a 
riunrt  treatise  De  partibiis  logicce,  and  two  short 
German  works  usually  classed  together  imder  the 
title  De  mueica.  His  work  as  a  translator  is  marked 
Ysfy  a  thorough  understanding  of  his  task  and  a  re- 
markable success  in  finding  the  right  German  words 
fot  the  most  difficult  abstract  expressions. 

(G.  HoLz.) 

Buuooxapbt:  On  1.  The  Vita  by  Eckehard  with  com- 
meataiy  is  in  ASB,  April,  i.  576-596,  with  the  ProceBaua 
canontntfMniu,  pp.  596-604;  Q.  Meyer  von  Knonau,  in 
MiUh€aunQ€n  der  anHquariichen  GeaaelUchaft  in  ZUrieh, 
idx.  4  (1877);  E.  DOmmler,  in  Forachunoen  zur  deuischen 
QmckidUe,  xxv.  197-220,  Q5ttin«en,  1885;  Wattenbach, 
DQQ,  i  (1885),  59,  254-257,  u.  479,  i  (1893).  60,  187.  272- 
274.  395,  ii.  509;  Z.  Schwahn  and  P.  von  Winterfeld,  in 
NA,  zxvii.  740  sqq.  On  2.  P.  Piper,  Die  Schriften  Notkera 
wad  Miner  Schtde,  Freiburg,  1882;  J.  Kdle,  OeachichU  der 
demtaehen  lAUeratur,  i.  232  sqq.,  Berlin,  1892;  R.  Kdgel, 
OtaeMcMU  der  detOachen  LiUercUur,  I  2,  pp.  598  aqq.,  Stras- 
bmi,  1887. 

HOTT,  ELIPHALET:  American  clergyman  and 
educator;  b.  at  Ashford,  Conn.,  June  25,  1773;  d.  at 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  29,  1866.  His  parents, 
who  were  farmers,  died  while  he  was  still  a  boy.  He 
studied  the  languages  and  mathematics,  and  taught 
school.  He  entered  Brown  University  in  1790,  and 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1795.  He  was  pastor  and 
teacher  at  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y.,  in  1796-97,  and  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
in  1798-1804.  In  1804  he  was  elected  to  the  presi- 
dency of  Union  College,  an  office  which  he  filled  for 
more  than  sixty-two  years,  with  eminent  dignity  and 
ability.  When  he  entered  upon  his  duties,  the  institu- 
tion had  only  fourteen  students  and  was  in  great  pe- 
cuniary straits.  Under  his  management  it  became 
one  of  the  strongest  literary  institutions  in  the  coun- 
try. He  paid  much  attention  to  natural  science,  es- 
pecially to  the  laws  of  heat;  and  obtained  about  thir- 
ty patents  for  inventions  in  that  department,  one  of 
which  was  the  first  stove  for  burning  anthracite  coal. 


As  an  educator  he  was  practical,  unconventional, 
and  greatly  beloved.  On  the  platform,  he  advocated 
temperance,  opposed  slaveiy,  and  always  figured  as 
an  earnest  exponent  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
He  was  original,  scholarly,  and  impressive  as  a 
preacher  and  is  considered  one  of  the  greatest  pulpit 
orators  of  his  time.  His  eulogy  on  the  death  of 
Alexander  Hamilton,  delivered  at  Albany,  July  29, 
1804,  remains  a  classic.  He  published  CounciU  to 
Youjig  Men  (New  York,  1810);  Lectures  on  Temper- 
ance (Albany,  1847);  and  the  Reeurrection  of  Christ 
(New  York,  1872). 

Bibuoorapht:  C.  van  Santvoord  and  T.  Lewis,  Memoir  of 
Eliphalet  NoU,  New  York,  1876. 

NOURRT.    See  Ls  Nourrt. 

NOURSE,  EDWARD  EVERETT:  Congrega- 
tionalist;  b.  at  Bayfield,  Wis.,  Dec.  24,  1863.  He 
was  educated  at  Macalester  College,  St.  Paul  (1886- 
1887),  Lake  Forest  College  (1884-86,  1887-88;  B.A., 
1888),  Hartford  Theological  Seminary  (grad.,  1891; 
fellow,  1893-94),  and  the  University  of  Jena  (1894- 
1895),  and  was  ordained  by  the  presbytery  of  Chip- 
pewa, Wis.,  in  1893.  From  1895  to  1898  he  was 
pastor  of  the  Second  Congregational  Church,  Berlin, 
Conn.;  since  1898  he  has  been  connected  with  Hart- 
ford Theological  Seminary,  as  instructor  (1898-90), 
associate  professor  of  Biblical  theology  (1900-05), 
and  professor  of  Biblical  history  and  theology  (since 
1905).  He  has  likewise  been  a  lecturer  at  Mount 
Holyoke  College  since  1901  and  at  the  Hartford 
School  of  Religious  Pedagogy  since  1904.  In  the- 
ology he  is  a  liberal  Conservative.  Besides  con- 
tributing articles  on  New-Testament  topics  to  the 
New  International  Encydopcedia  (New  York,  1902- 
1906),  and  in  addition  to  his  activity  as  associate 
editor  of  A  Standard  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  (1909), 
he  has  written  Genesis  and  the  Religiaus  Development 
of  Israel  (Hartford,  1906). 

NOVATIAN,  NOVATIANISM. 

I.  The  Sources  of  Knowledge. 

The  Works  of  Novatian  ({  1). 

Contemporary  and  Later  Notices  ((  2). 
II.  NovatiaJi  and  the  Schism. 

Events  Leading  to  the  Schism  ((  1). 

Novatian's  Person  and  Position  (S  2). 

Cornelius  and  Novatian  as  Rival  Bishops  ((  3). 

Success  of  the  Catholic  Party  ({  4). 
III.  The  Theoretical  Basis  of  the  Schism. 

Catholic  Position  as  to  the  Lapsed  ((1). 

The  Novatian  Position  ({  2). 

Criticism  of  These  Positions  ((  3). 
rV.  Later  History. 

The  most  notable  ecclesiastical  formation  of  the 
third  century,  apart  from  Manicheism,  which  rests 
on  a  non-Christian  basis,  is  that  of  Novatian- 
ism.  Unlike  the  later  Donatism,  it  is  connected 
with  the  development  of  the  Catholic  theology  not 
only  by  its  primary  doctrinal  assumptions  but  also 
through  its  ecumenical  diffusion  from  Spain  to 
Syria  in  the  centuries  from  the  third  to  the  fifth. 
The  name  "  Novatian  sect  "  thus  insufficiently  des- 
ignates it  from  l^e  name  of  one  of  its  principal 
leaders — founder  he  can  scarcely  be  called — with- 
out connoting  its  principles,  its  expansion,  and  its 
importance.  Its  history  is  that  of  a  schism  in  the 
territory  of  Catholicism,  turning  upon  the  question 
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of  the  authority,  extent,  and  result  of  the  Church's 
power  of  the  keys.  So  far  as  is  known,  it  never 
developed  any  peculiar  heretical  system,  but  re- 
mained distingiiished  from  the  recognized  Chris- 
tianity on  this  one  point  alone,  thus  affording  a  phe- 
nomenon almost  unique  in  the  history  of  Western 
Christendom,  although  the  Jansenist  Church  offers 
a  parallel  to  a  certain  extent. 

L  Sources  of  Knowledge:  Jerome  (i>et;ir.tU.,lxx.) 
enumerates  seven  works  of  Novatian:  De  pciacfui, 
De  sabbato,  De  circumciaiane,  De  eacerdote,  De  ora- 
tione  (not  ordinatUme,  as  sometimes  read),  De  dbia 
judaicia,  De  instantia,  De  Attalo, "  and  many  others, 
besides  a  large  work  on  the  Trinity,  a 
I.  The      sort  of  epitome  of  the  work  of  Tertul- 
Works  of    lian,    attributed    by    many   ignorant 
Novatian.    people  to  Cyprian."    Of  these  works 
none  are  extant  except  De  cibie  juHaiciSf 
WTitten  in  the  form  of  a  letter  and  preserved  under  the 
name  of  Tertullian,  and  De  trinUate.    Novatian's 
authorship  of  the  last-named  was   denied    in  the 
fourth  century,  by  those  who  were  unwilling  to  give 
the  credit  to  a  heretic,  while  for  analogous  reasons  the 
Macedonians  of  Constantinople,  who  appealed  to  a 
passage   in   it,   ascribed   it   to  Cyprian.     Rufinus 
thought  it  w^as  written  by  Tertullian;  but  Jerome  is 
probably  right.     It  is  evidently  the  production  of  a 
Roman  Christian,  formed  in  the  school  of  Irensus 
and  Tertullian,  at  a  time  when  the  Marcionites  were 
still  dangerous,  when  Monarchian  views  had  been 
fully  developed,  and  when  Sabellius  had  already 
been   cast  out.     Its  authenticity  is  still   further 
demonstrated  by  a  comparison  with  his  letters  dis- 
cuased  below.     The  De  cdna  judaicis  (and  therefore 
also  the  De  aabbcUo  and  De  circumcisume)  must  have 
been  written  after  the  schism;  but  no  allusion  to  it 
is  to  be  found  in  the  De  trinitate^  to  which  Novatian 
probably  owed  the  reputation  as  a  theologian  which 
he  enjoyed  before  he  adopted  a  schismatic  attitude. 
In  it,  with  clear  logic  and  in  excellent  style,  he  devel- 
ops a  popular  philosophy  on  the  nature  of  God  and 
confesses  the  true  Godhead  and  manhood  of  Christ 
in  opposition  to  the  Marcionites  and  Monarchians. 
His  Christology  is  that  of  Tertullian,  though  coming 
a  stage  nearer  to  the  Nicene  by  the  assertion  that  the 
Father  is  always  the  Father.    The  work  has  no  little 
historical    importance;   the  security  of  its  precise 
dogmatic  formulae  allowed  the  Latins  to  meet  the 
Greeks  on  equal  terms  in  the  Christological  contro- 
versy.    The  two  letters  of  Novatian  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  the  Church  of  Carthage,  diuing  the  va- 
cancy of  the  see,  at  the  request  of  the  Roman  clergy 
(preserved  among  Cyprian's  letters,  xxx.  and  xxxvi.), 
short  as  they  are,  give  testimony  both  to  his  ability 
as  a  writer  and  to  his  theological  position.     Jerome 
speaks  of  a  collection  of  his  letters,  which  may  have 
included  all  the  small  treatises  named  above,  as 
well  as  the  epistles  addressed  by  him  to  the  bishops 
of  various  churches  after  his  own  elevation  to  the 
episcopate.     In  recent  times  critical  study  has  as- 
signed   to   Novatian    with   great    probability    the 
pseudo-Cyprianic  treatises  De  spectacidis,  De  bono 
pudicUioB,  Quod  idola  dii  non  sinty  De  laude  martyrii, 
and  Adversus  Judceos.     The  two  first  named  were 
i^Titten  after  the  schism;   the  author  is  at  the  time 
separated  from  his  flock,  as  Novatian  was  when  he  | 


wrote  De  cibia  judaicis;  he  is  a  bishop;  his  floek 
is  no  cleariy  distinguished  local  community  but  a 
special  association  which  considers  itself  marked  \sj 
unusual  sanctity.  De  laude  martyrii,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  written*  before  the  schism,  at  the  bcgio- 
ning  of  the  Decian  persecution.  The  date  of  the 
Adversus  Jvdaos  can  not  be  determined.  An  at- 
tempt has  been  made,  though  with  doubtful  sucoeo^ 
to  enroll  among  Novatian's  writings  the  twenty 
pseudo-Origenistic  treatises  discovered  by  Bati£fd 
and  published  Paris,  1900;  the  most  that  can  safdy 
be  said  is  that  their  author  made  frequent  use  d 
Novatian's  work,  as  he  did  also  of  that  of  Tertullian 
and  Origen. 

The  most  valuable  source  for  the  origin  of  the 
schism  is  the  collection  of  Cyprian's  letters,  e^ie- 
cially  those  of  Cyprian  himself  and  Qoi- 
2.  Con-     nelius  (Episl.,  xliv.,  xlv.,  xlix.,  lii.-lv., 
temporary  lix.,  Ix.,  Ixviii.,  Ixix.,  Ixxiii.),  together 
and  Later   with  the  Roman  collection  of  letters, 
Notices,     dating  from  the  middle  of  the  third 
century,  used  by  EHisebius,  and  another 
of  which  he  made  some  use,  the  EpiatoUe  DionysU 
Alexandrini.    Another     important    contemporary 
authority  is  the  pseudo-Cyprianic   Ad  Novatianum, 
which  probably  belongs  to  Pope  Sixtus  II.  and  dates 
from  257-258.    In  the  use  of  these  early  docimients  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  scarcely  anything  has 
come  down  from  the  opposite  camp,  and  that  the 
official  correspondence  of  ecclesiastics  had  already 
begun  to  assume  the  diplomatic  adroitness  of  state- 
ment and  the  ornate  rhetoric  of  the  contemporaneous 
secular  diplomacy.   The  wide  spread  of  the  Novatian 
community    in    the    East   stirred     the   orthodox 
bishops  from  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  to 
a  vigorous  polemic.    Eusebius  of  Emeaa  wrote  a 
special  treatise  against  them,  now  lost,  and  Athana- 
sius,  Basil,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Jerome,  and  Chrys- 
ostom  took  notice  of  them.     Eusebius  {Hist,  ecd,, 
VI.,  xlii.-VIL,  viii.)  b  of  value.    Socrates  paid  so 
much  attention  to  the  spread  of  their  churches  in  the 
East  that  he  was  suspected  of  a  secret  sjrmpathy 
with  their  views,  and  he  undoubtedly  had  personal 
relations  with  some  of  them.     Sozomen  adds  little, 
but  Isidore  of  Pelusium  deals  with  them  in  two  let- 
ters (cccxxxviii.-ix.).     Even  as  late  as  the  close  of 
the  sixth  century,  Eulogius,  patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
the  friend  of  Gregory  the  Great,  found  it  necessary 
to  combat  their  views  in  an  extended  treatise.    The 
sect  is  mentioned  in  a  number  of  imperial  decrees  of 
the  foiuth  and  fifth  centuries.     In  the  West  the 
schism  decayed  sooner  than  in  the  Blast,  and  there 
is  little  original  polemical  material.    The  author  of 
the  pseudo-Augustinian  treatise  Contra  Novatianum^ 
a  contemporary  of  Damasus,  is  evidence  for  a  tem- 
porary though  short  progress  of  the  sect  in  Rome. 
Some  personal  knowledge  is  shown  by  Pacianus  of 
Barcelona  in  his  letters  directed  against  the  Nova- 
tian Sympronianus,  author  of  an  exposition  of  the 
schismatic  doctrine.    There  are  a  few  scattered  no- 
tices in  Hilary,  Ambrose,  Rufinus,  the  Catalogus 
LiberianuSf  the  letters  of  Innocent  I.,  Celestine  I., 
and  Leo  I.,  and  in  Vincent  of  Lerins;  and  Augustine 
has  several  noteworthy  references  to  the  sect.    But 
a  glance  over  the  whole  Western  literature  shoe's 
that  from  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  there 
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HtUe  certain  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  the 
•ehiszn  or  of  the  personal  histoiy  of  Novatian. 

n.  Nomtian  and  the  Schism:    Up  to  about  220 

the  penalty  for  idolatry,  adultery  and  fornication, 

and  murder  was  definitive  excommunication,  any 

hope  of  restoration  being  left  to  the  mercy  of  God 

in  the  next  world.*^    The  strictness  of 

I.  ETentB   this  rule  was  first  broken  through  in 

Leading    regard  to  sins  of  the  flesh  by  the  special 
to  the      powers  conceded  to  the  confessors,  and 

Schwm.  then  by  a  decree  of  Pope  Calixtus  recog- 
nizing the  possibility  of  restoration  in 
the  case  of  these  sins,  which  gave  rise  to  the  schism 
of  Hippolytus.  As  this  schism  was  extinct  by  250, 
it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  successors 
of  Calixtus  were  more  severe  than  he.  There  was 
no  such  mitigation  so  early  in  the  case  of  apostasy 
(see  Lafsed);  and  the  question  was  not  a  speciaUy 
practical  one  between  220  and  250.  Roman  and 
Carthaginian  documents  of  the  years  following  the 
latter  date  render  it  probable  that  there  was  a  differ- 
eace  of  opinion  at  Rome  in  the  pontificate  of  Fabian 
as  to  the  treatment  of  grievous  sinners,  but  not 
sharp  enough  to  lead  to  a  schism.  The  Decian 
persecution  made  so  many  apostates,  however,  that 
a  continuance  of  the  earlier  severe  treatment  of  the 
lapsed  seemed  a  sweeping  cruelty,  and  might 
threaten  the  very  existence  of  some  churches.  The 
growth  of  dogmatic  teaching  as  to  the  indispensa- 
bility  of  union  with  the  Church  and  of  priestly  sac- 
raments had  its  effect  in  the  almost  imiversal 
establishment,  about  250,  of  the  rule  that  penitent 
lapsi  might  be  absolved  when  in  danger  of  death. 
This,  however,  did  not  suffice  to  remove  the  diffi- 
culties; but  before  further  measures  could  be  taken, 
a  decided  opposition  arose  which  once  more  called  in 
question  the  propriety  of  the  milder  practise. 

From  the  scanty  and  partially  unreliable  accovmts 

of  Novatian's  life  which  are  extant,  the  attempt 

must  be  made  to  sift  out  some  facts.    He  seems  to 

have  received  clinical  baptism  in  a  severe  illness, 

without  subsequent  confirmation,  at  a 

3.  Nova-    time  when  the  validity  of  such  baptism 
tian'tPer-  was  not  universally  recognized.     He 

son  and     was  nevertheless  later  ordained  priest 

Position,  by  the  Roman  bishop  (probably  Fa- 
bian), apparently  in  the  face  of  a  protest 
from  all  the  clergy  and  many  laymen.  The  fact  of 
his  ordination,  as  well  as  the  evidence  of  his  enemies, 
goes  to  show  that  he  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  not 
only  for  learning  and  eloquence  but  also  for  virtue. 
His  opponent  Cornelius  accuses  him,  indeed,  of  shut- 
ting himself  up  in  his  house  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
persecution  and  refusing  the  appeals  of  the  deacons 
to  come  to  the  help  of  his  brethren;  but  the  story  is 
incredible  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  told,  and  may 
have  grown  out  of  the  singular  fact  that  he  wns 
passed  over  (perhaps  as  a  learned  man,  a  "  philoso- 
pher ")  when  other  Roman  presbyters  were  arrested. 
After  the  death  of  Fabian  early  in  the  persecution, 

♦  This  statement  seems  stronger  than  the  facts  warmnt. 
The  rise  of  Montanism  with  its  riKoroas  disciplinary  rules 
presupposes  much  laxity  in  many  of  the  churches  in  Asia 
Minor  and  elsewhere.  There  is  in  the  New  Testament  no 
evidence  that  perpetual  excommunication  was  the  inevitable 
penalty  of  th«  sins  named.  a.  h.  n. 


there  was  a  vacancy  of  almost  fifteen  months  in  the 
see,  during  which  the  administration  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  college  of  presbyters,  assisted  by  the 
deacons,  although  the  confessors  had  great  influence. 
For  the  period  of  the  vacancy  there  is  valuable  in- 
formation in  the  letters  in  Cyprian's  collection, 
especially  viii.,  xxx.,  xxxvi.,  of  which  the  two  latter 
are  certainly  from  Novatian's  hand.  In  the  eighth, 
the  Roman  clergy  give  an  account  of  their  practise, 
distinctly  expressing  an  exception  to  be  made  in 
favor  of  such  of  the  lapsed  as  are  in  danger  of  death; 
and  in  reply  Cyprian  now  for  the  first  time  accepts 
this  principle.  The  remainder  are  to  be  kept  under 
the  discipline  and  observation  of  the  Church,  that 
the  way  to  recovery  may  remain  open  by  a  valiant 
confession  of  their  faith  on  a  renewal  of  the  perse- 
cution. In  the  thirtieth  letter,  which  gives  a  clearer 
idea  of  Novatian's  character  than  all  the  accounts 
of  him  by  others,  the  practise  adopted  by  Cyprian  is 
expressly  approved,  and  with  all  the  severity  called 
for  against  the  libeilatici  the  possibility  of  the  restor- 
ation of  the  lapsi  is  not  distinctly  excluded.  Their 
case  is  to  be  dealt  with  by  a  great  council  to  be  held 
after  the  restoration  of  tranquillity,  until  which  time 
they  are  to  do  fitting  penance.  This  middle  course 
has  been  decided  upon  by  the  Roman  clergy  in  con- 
sultation with  some  neighboring  bishops  and  others 
present  in  Rome;  but  no  definite  innovation  in  prac- 
tise is  to  be  introduced  before  the  election  of  a  new 
bishop.  The  same  attitude,  not  radically  opposed 
to  innovations,  is  displayed  in  the  thirty-sixth  letter, 
also  written  by  Novatian  in  the  name  of  the  clergy 
of  Rome,  supporting  Cyprian  in  his  conffict  with  the 
lax  presbyters  and  confessors.  The  letters  ex- 
changed by  Cyprian  at  this  time  with  the  Roman 
confessors  Moses,  Maximus,  and  others,  exhibit  the 
same  spirit  of  harmony  both  between  Carthage  and 
Rome  and  in  Rome  itself.  Thus  up  to  the  end  of  the 
winter  of  250-251  there  is  no  trace  of  the  approach 
of  a  schism  in  Rome. 

In  March,  251,  after  the  cessation  of  the  persecu- 
tion, the  Roman  presbyter  Cornelius  was  elected 
bishop  by  the  majority,  apparently  ac- 
3.  Cornelius  cording  to  the  rules  and  in  the  presence 
and        of  sixteen  bishops,  though  it  is  said 
Novatian    against  his  will.     But  the  minority,  in- 
as  Rival     eluding  several  presbyters  (according 
Bishops,     to  Eusebius,  five,  with  some  of  the 
most  respected  confessors),  refused  to 
accept  the  choice,  set  up  Novatian  as  their  bishop, 
and  had  him  consecrated  by  three  Italian  bishops. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  strug- 
gle no  theoretical  ground  seems  to  have  been  alleged 
for  the  opposition,  which  centered  around  the  person- 
ality of  Cornelius.     Novatian  was  undoubtedly  the 
most  prominent  of  the  Roman  clergy  and  the  naturrl 
candidate;    Cornelius  does  not  seem  to  have  bcr- 
specially  distinguished,  and  his  conduct  in  the  per 
cution  was  apparently  not  free  from  suspicion;    i 
the  charge  that  Cornelius  had  been  a  libellaticus  vr  j 
untrue,  he  had  undoubtedly  maintained  communioTi 
with  certain  bishops  who  had  offered  sacrifice.     In 
the  whole  correspondence  between  Cornelius  and 
Cyprian  {EpiM.,  xliv.-liii.)  there  is  no  mention  of  a 
theoretical  difference  with  Novatian;  and  the  letter 
from  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  to  Novatian  shows 
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that  the  latter  did  not  regard  a  reconciliation  with 
the  majority  as  hopeless,  but  rather  that  he  had 
been  forced  into  an  attitude  of  opposition.  Ail  goes 
to  show  that  an  accommodation  as  to  theory  might 
have  been  reached  but  for  the  irreconcilable  an- 
tagonism of  the  two  dominant  personalities. 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  cause  of  Cornelius  that  in 

the  same  spring  of  251  Cyprian  found  it  necessary, 

on  account  of  the  declared  schism  of  Felicissimus,  to 

yield  so  far  as  to  admit  the  possibility 

4.  Success  of  the  restoration  of  the  lapsed,  which 

of  the       settled    the   question    which   side   he 

Catholic  should  take  in  the  Roman  controversy, 
Party.  though  his  support  of  Cornelius  was 
not  hearty.  A  few  African  bishops 
were  even  more  cautious,  but  the  great  majority  took 
the  side  of  Cornelius  at  a  synod  in  Rome  attended 
(according  to  Eusebius)  by  sixty  bishops.  This 
gathering  excommunicated  Novatian  and  pro- 
claimed the  '^  medicine  of  penance "  for  all  the 
lapsed.  Novatian  attempted  by  encyclical  letters 
and  personal  embassies  to  win  support  for  his  cause 
and  to  discredit  Cornelius.  In  Carthage  Cyprian 
did  not  even  allow  the  envoys  a  public  hearing;  but 
in  the  East  they  had  a  less  discoiu'aging  reception 
from  Fabius  of  Antioch  and  a  number  of  synods. 
In  May  a  large  s3mod  was  held  at  Carthage,  at  which 
Cyprian  and  his  followers  secured  the  adoption  of  a 
via  media  (cf.  Epist.,  Iv.).  Absolute  right  to  restorer 
tion  was  still  conceded  only  to  the  dying  among  the 
lapsed;  but  it  was  admitted  that  the  long  and 
thorough  penance  laid  upon  them  might  dispose  the 
divine  mercy  to  foi^veness  and  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  attain  an  earthly  reconciliation.  A  more 
important  advance  was  the  sharp  distinction  be- 
tween libellatici  and  sacrificati,  allowing  absolution 
before  death  to  the  former,  and  thus  approaching 
fairly  close  to  the  position  of  the  Roman  synod  under 
Cornelius.  In  the  same  spring  a  zealous  leader  of 
the  schismatical  party  at  Carthage,  Novatus,  came 
to  Rome  and  threw  himself  into  the  cause  of  Nova- 
tian; Cyprian  even  makes  him  responsible  for  the 
schism,  but  this  is  surely  an  exaggeration.  The 
close  alliance  between  Cornelius  and  Cyprian  thus 
gained  a  further  motive.  Before  the  end  of  251 
Cornelius  was  able  to  announce  to  his  African  brother 
that  the  glorious  confessors  Maximus  and  his  asso- 
ciates had  returned  to  the  unity  of  the  Church 
(Moses  had  already  died  in  prison).  This  was  a 
severe  blow  to  the  cause  of  Novatian;  but  he  did  not 
give  up  the  fight.  Cornelius  notifies  Cyprian  (Eptst., 
1.)  that  a  second  embassy  is  on  its  way  to  Carthage, 
including  Novatus.  They  succeeded  in  establishing 
a  schismatic  community  there,  as  bishop  of  which 
another  Maximus  was  chosen.  The  Catholic  party 
issued  victorious  from  its  conflicts  with  both  its 
antagonists,  but  only  at  the  cost  of  considerable 
concessions.  In  Epist.  Ivi.  Cyprian  declares  him- 
self personally  ready  to  receive  the  lapsed  after  three 
years'  penance,  but  refers  the  actual  decision  to  a 
provincial  synod.  This,  which  met  in  May,  253,  de- 
cided (under  the  pressure  of  another  imminent  per- 
secution, that  of  Gallus)  to  grant  restoration  at  once 
to  all  the  penitent  lapsi.  The  persecution  did  not 
amount  to  much,  after  all;  but  it  was  used  to  give  a 
good  many  the  opportunity  to  justify  their  restora- 


tion by  confession  in  the  face  of  it,  and  to  give  Cor- 
nelius, on  account  of  his  banishment,  the  influential 
position  of  a  confessor.    Nothmg  more  is  heard  of 
Novatian  himself  in  the  official  correspondence. 
Throughout  the  decade  250-260  a  number  of  bishops 
still  refused  to  agree  to  the  laxer  practise,  and  some 
of  them  (e.g.  Marcianus  of  Aries)  supported  Nova- 
tian without  leaving  the  Church.    In  the  East  the 
death  of  Fabius  of  Antioch  was  timely  for  the  Catho- 
lic cause.    In  the  largely  attended  ssmod  of  Antioch, 
where  some  bishops  strongly  favored  the  strict 
practise  and  recognized  Novatian  as  a  bishop,  the 
milder  view  prevailed;  and  by  the  end  of  253  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  eastern  churches  had  retiurned  to 
unity — though    the    danger    of   schism    extended 
through  Egypt,  Armenia,  Pontus,  Bithynia,  Cilicia, 
Cappadocia,  Syria,  and  Arabia,  as  far  as  Mesopo- 
tamia.    In  Rome  it  appears  that  Stephen  had  taken 
a  somewhat  severer  attitude,  in  order  to  win  back 
the  schismatics;  he  was  still  refusing  absolution  to 
the  most  extreme  cases  of  apostasy,  allowing  the 
offenders  to  continue  doing  penance  with  no  deflnite 
promise  of  restoration.    His  successor  Sixtus,  how- 
ever, granted    them  reconciliation  in  257,  calling 
forth  a  new  and  violent  attack  from  Novatian  and 
his  party,  to  which  he  replied  in  his  treatise  Ad 
Novaiianum. 

UL  The  Theoretical  Basis  of  the  Schism:  At  the 
beginning  of  the  controversy  (250-251)  there  was 
no  question  of  the  case  of  death  nor  of  the  sacrificaH, 
still  less  of  the  effect  of  due  penance.  Both  parties 
agreed  that  apostasy  did  not  necessarily  involve 
eternal  danmation,  but  that  even  a  sacrifieatus 
might  win  the  divine  pardon.  Thecon- 
I.  Catholic   flict  thus  narrows  down  to  a  question 

Position     as  to  the  justifiable  extent  and  efficacy 

as  to  the    of  the  Church's  power  of  the  kesrs. 

Lapsed.  Cyprian  furnished  the  theoiy  for  the 
dominant  party,  although  it  was  car- 
ried to  its  full  extent  only  in  the  West,  and  even 
there  not  until  after  Augustine.  For  a  time  men 
were  content  with  the  general  statements  that  schism 
was  to  be  avoided  at  all  hazards;  that  Scripture 
enjoined  charity  and  mercy;  that  the  Church  ought 
not  to  abandon  the  lapsi  to  the  world  and  to  heresy 
and  schism;  that  the  admission  of  succor  in  danger 
of  death  had  its  logical  consequences,  since  many 
who  were  supposed  to*be  dying  recovered;  that  the 
Church,  by  allowing  the  lapsed  to  reinstate  them- 
selves through  confession  of  the  faith,  showed  that 
it  regarded  them  as  not  wholly  dead  members.  It 
was  further  alleged  that  it  was  imjust  to  require 
penance  without  holding  out  the  possibility  of  ab- 
solution. Against  the  charge  of  laxity,  appeal  was 
made  to  the  rigid  investigation  of  individual  cases, 
to  the  distinction  between  the  treatment  of  libd- 
laiici  and  aacrificati,  to  the  long  period  of  penance, 
to  the  refusal  of  absolution  to  those  who  waited  for 
the  approach  of  death  to  b^in  it.  These  motives, 
however,  are  not  for  Cyprian  the  decisive  ones.  He 
places  the  greatest  emphasis  upon  the  doctrine  that 
salvation  is  only  for  those  who  die  in  conmiunion 
with  the  Church,  and  that  thus  they  must  be  lost 
who  are  finally  and  forever  excluded  from  it.  If 
the  Church  has  the  power  of  binding  in  the  last  in- 
stance, while  its  absolution  is  only  a  condition  sine 
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qua  non  of  salvation,  but  does  not  certainly  involve 
the  final  judgment  of  God,  the  attempt  to  separate 
the  wheat  and  tares  on  earth  must  be  an  invasion 
of  the  divine  prerogatives.  The  Church  is  no  longer 
the  fdlowship  of  the  saints  and  the  elect,  but  the 
indtq)en8able  institution  from  which  that  fellow- 
Adp  proceeds.  Its  indispensability  consists  in  the 
sacraments  which  it  dispenses,  including  absolu- 
tion,  which,  however,  do  not  guarantee  salvation. 
As  a  moral  institution  also  it  is  indispensable,  since 
all  the  virtues  gain  value  in  God's  sight  only  in  and 
through  it.  The  performance  of  these  functions 
presupposes  an  organization  and  is  attached  to  the 
priesthood,  as  suzmned  up  in  the  episcopate,  which 
in  its  unity  guarantees  the  authenticity  of  the 
Church. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  Novatian  and  his  party 
asserted  that  it  was  both  the  right  and  the  duty  of 
the  Church  to  cut  off  grievous  sinners 
3.  The  finally  (though  apparently  Novatian 
Homtian  himself  did  not  push  this  to  the  ex- 
position, treme),  when  they  denied  that  it  had 
the  power  of  absolving  those  guilty  of 
idolatry  and  left  them  to  the  immediate  judgment 
of  God,  it  was  evident  that  his  conception  of  the 
Church,  its  absolution,  and  its  priesthood  was,  or  in 
course  of  time  became,  entirely  different  from  that 
of  his  opponents.  His  thesis  that  God  alone  can 
forgive  sins  does  not  empty  the  conception  of  the 
Church  of  all  significance,  but  assures  the  strictly 
religious  meaning  of  it,  restricting  the  extension  of 
the  Church  in  favor  of  its  intensive  force.  If  the 
Church,  as  the  community  of  the  baptized  who  have 
received  God's  pardon,  is  really  the  communion  of 
saints  and  of  salvation,  it  can  not  tolerate  the  im- 
holy  among  its  members  without  losing  its  charac- 
ter. A  good  idea  of  Novatian 's  attitude  b  to  be 
obtained  from  the  pseudo-Augustinian  treatise 
Qua9tume8  veterU  ei  navi  testameniiy  although  there 
may  be  a  few  traces  of  later  development  in  it. 
The  Church  is  the  body  of  Christ,  and  must  be  kept 
holy  as  he  is  holy.  Through  baptism,  in  which  all 
sins  are  forgiven,  each  individual  becomes  a  mem- 
ber of  Christ,  and  all  together  compose  the  body. 
For  all  sins  after  baptism  there  is  penance  and  for- 
giveness in  the  Church,  except  for  idolatry  (and 
possibly  fornication);  for  these,  as  in  the  strict 
sense  sins  against  God,  there  is  no  forgiveness  on 
earth.  Apostasy  is  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost, 
received  by  the  Christian  in  baptism  and  lost  by 
this  sin,  since  there  is  only  one  baptism.  The  Church 
can  not  take  back  those  who  have  thus  sinned 
against  God;  logically,  it  has  no  power  to  forgive 
such  a  sin.  It  is  bound  to  preach  and  these  siimers 
to  practise  penance,  as  to  the  duty  of  which  there 
is  no  limitation  in  Scripture.  The  abstract  possi- 
bility exists  that  God  will  forgive  these  sinners, 
since  all  things  are  possible  with  him;  but  nothing 
can  be  certainly  predicated  as  to  this.  The  Catho- 
lic Church,  by  restoring  those  who  have  fallen  into 
idolatry  (and  fornication)  completely  destroys  the 
constitution  of  the  Church;  since  all  make  up  the 
one  body,  the  holy  are  contaminated  by  the  evil, 
and  the  body  perishes.  Though  it  may  retain  the 
correct  traditio  and  professiOf  its  members  have  lost 
their  hold  on  salvation  and  their  right  to  the  Chris- 


tian name,  which  belongs  only  to  a  pure  Church 
and  is  thus  found  only  among  the  followers  of 
Novatian. 

The  historical  judgment  of  Novatian's  movement 

will  depend  on  the  point  of  view,  whether  it  is  that 

of  primitive  antiquity  or  of  the  require- 

3.  Criticism  ments  of  the  time.     Unquestionably 

of  these  the  schismatics  preserved  valuable 
Positions,  relics  of  ancient  tradition.  The  idea 
that  the  Church  is  a  fellowship  of 
saints  and  of  certain  salvation  is  primitive,  although 
its  representatives  in  the  third  century  did  not  draw 
the  full  consequences  of  it.  But  they  refused  to 
identify  the  constitutional  attributes  of  the  Chiuch 
with  the  religious,  or  confuse  actuality  with  possi- 
bility; they  maintained  the  old  conception  of  bap- 
tism as  a  gift  and  an  unconditional  obligation.  It 
was,  however,  both  unjust  and  unmerciful  to  in- 
flict severer  penalties  on  the  libellatici  than  on  other 
grievous  sinners.  The  boast  of  being  a  community 
of  saints  was  one  which  at  that  time  could  not  be 
made  without  gross  self-deception  or  the  rending 
asunder  of  the  Christendom  of  the  day.  The  only 
means  of  purification  which  the  Novatianists  em- 
ployed was  at  the  time  quite  inadequate  to  reform 
the  Church.  Since  their  doctrine  and  every-day  life 
did  not  differ  essentially  from  those  of  the  Church, 
their  penitential  discipline  is  seen  to  be  an  archaic 
survival  of  doubtful  benefit,  and  their  rejection  of 
the  Catholic  sacraments  (in  the  practise  of  rebap- 
tism)  revolutionary.  Aside  from  unedifying  personal 
conflicts,  the  bishops  carried  through  the  great 
change  of  attitude  with  wisdom,  caution,  and  rela- 
tive strictness.  It  was  best  for  the  Christendom  of 
c.  250  that  the  Church  should  be  regarded  as  an  in- 
stitution to  train  souls  for  eternal  happiness,  sup- 
plied with  means  of  grace  and  practical  penalties, 
and  that  the  distinction  between  repentance  and 
ecclesiastical  penance  should  be  abandoned.  There 
was  need  of  a  line  of  action  based  on  the  circum- 
stances of  the  moment,  and  of  a  close  adherence  to 
the  bishops  as  pillars  of  the  Church.  It  was  not  the 
least  important  result  of  the  crises  provoked  by  the 
Decian  persecution  that  they  forced  the  bishops  of 
the  various  national  churches  to  stand  together  and 
finally  placed  full  jurisdiction  in  their  hands.  Noth- 
ing before  or  after  contributed  so  much  as  these 
crises  to  the  establishment  of  the  imperial  Church 
of  later  days.* 

IV.  Later  History:  For  the  western  Church  the 
controversy  was  not  ended  by  the  exclusion  of  the 
party  of  Novatian.  The  primitive  survivals  still  to 
be  found  in  Cyprian,  which  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  formula  that  the  requirements  made  by  the 
Novatianists  of  all  Christians  were  to  be  applied  to 
the  clergy,  were  the  cause,  in  consequence  of  the 
persecution  of  Diocletian,  of  a  terrible  disturbance 
in  Africa — the  Donatist  schism  (see  Donatism). 
In  Rome,  also,  there  was  a  renewal  of  conflict  over 
penitential  discipline,  of  which  unfortunately  little 
is  known   (see  Marcellub),   and   the  Luciferian 

*  There  is  room  for  difiFerence  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  line  of  development  indicated  in  the  closing  sentence 
of  the  paragraph  8Jx>ve  was  really  "  best,"  and  whether  the 
more  rigorous  discipline  of  the  NovatianistB  would  not  have 
been  better.  ▲.  h.  n. 
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ecbism  here  (see  Lucifeh  or  Calahib  and  the 
LrciFEfiUNB],  ae  well  as  that  of  Mctetius  (aee  Me- 
xxmn  or  Axtioch  akd  the  Ueletian  Scbihm)  in 
the  Elast.  The  Novatian  organiiation  naa  consoli- 
dated in  the  two  generatiotiB  after  Dccius,  and  re- 
ceived many  additions  from  Montaniat  communi- 
ties. Apart  from  the  primacy  question  of  discipline, 
the  principal  differentia,  at  leaat  in  Phrygia  (where 
Montanist  influence  was  stroni;),  wus  die  prohibi- 
tion of  second  marria^s.  In  the  fourth  a.id  fifth 
centuries  there  were  communities  of  "  Cathari  "  in 
every  province  of  the  F.inpirc,  especially  in  the  East. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  there  were  a  number 
of  Novatian  churches  in  Rome,  with  a  bishop;  they 
did  not  fuse  with  the  Donatiittg.  but  were  usually 
regarded  by  the  Catholics  lu  on  the  same  plane.  In 
the  time  of  Cyril  they  had  a  number  of  churches  in 
Alexandria  imcier  a  bishop  (Thoopemptus) ;  in  Con- 
stantinople the  list  of  their  bishops  is  preserved 
from  325  to  439.  The  first  of  this  scries,  Aceeius, 
-was  present  at  the  Council  of  Nictea  on  Constantine's 
Bummons,  and  accepted  its  decisions;  the  constant 
adherence  of  all  the  members  of  the  sect  to  the  homo- 
ounon  shows  the  influence  of  Novatian'a  work  De 
trinilate.  The  council  ailopt«d  a  conciliatory  atti- 
tude towanl  them,  treating  tham  aa  schismatics 
but  not  as  heretics,  unil  acknowledging  the  validity 
of  their  baptisms  and  ordinations.  Constantine 
allowed  them  to  retain  their  churches  anil  ceme- 
teries; but  ten  years  later  he  ehangeil  his  policy, 
placed  them  on  the  same  plane  as  the  Marcionites 
and  Valentianians,  forbade  their  public  worship, 
took  their  churches  from  them,  and  ordered  the 
destruction  of  their  books.  They  suffered  severely 
ui  the  persecution  of  the  orthodox  by  Constsntius, 
vhich  drew  them  closer  to  the  Nicene  Catholics. 
Julian's  policy  was  to  iheir  advantage,  but  under 
Valens  they  were  aRuin  united  in  suffering  with  the 
CsthoUcB,  and  in  the  provinces  the  persecution 
lasted  until  the  accession  of  Theodoaius,  who  took 
them  under  his  protection.  In  Constantinople  they 
remained  unmolested  until  (he  middle  of  the  fifth 
century.  In  Rome,  Honorius  izicludcd  them  in  his 
edict  of  412  against  heretics,  and  at  Alexandria 
Cyril  closed  their  chiuches  and  expelled  their  bishop. 
Innocent  I.  was  the  first  pope  to  take  strong  meas- 
ures against  them,  followed  by  Celestine  I.,  who 
suppressed  their  public  worship.  In  the  Fust,  how- 
ever, their  organiEiition  <ti  li'itained  its  existence  as 
late  as  the  seventh  cjutury.  (A.  Ha«nacs.) 

BiBUooRAPHr:  The  aourm  nr^  imlicnlAl  !□  iho  text.  The 
bat  edition  of  the  0,htu  n(  .Vovtitiui  ia  bj-  J.  Jackion. 
Loodon,  n&.  ef.  MI'I..  iii.;  n  mcpnt  eit.  at  the  /><  Irini- 
laic  is  by  W,  Y.  Tou»wt.  ('■.mhri.ije,  1B09:  Enit.  tmosl,, 
with  Inlimluetion.  of  Dc  Iriniliile  nnd  Dr  riVn  Julaini  in 
ANF.  V.  eil-SoO;  ami  a.  aim  trnul.  of  thn  Dr  Irinilntt 
wu  publiihed  Now  Yorii.  lOlHI,  The  rti«riiMiott«  of  (he 
UWmlura  nucribed  to  Xovilinn  nre  initin'ed  in  Hiuek- 
Henog.  RE.  xit.  233-22.'}.  Koiuiult  furlhpr:  Hsnuirk, 
Z.t»Fnif>ir,  i.  eS2,  ii.  2  no.  Sl-«a  et  pnnim  (very  full); 
idem.  Dogma,  i.-v„  mnwH  in.len;  T.  W.  F.  Walrh,  Hi»- 
lone  drr  KtHrridm.  ii.  lR.'i-28K.  1|  vnL>.,  Lrimlc  17fl2-HS: 
H.  GreKDiie.  HiH.  drt  wW  t-linr«m.  f,  voU..  Vnni. 
1828;  R.  A.  Upriim.  PirQ'-'ll'n  ArrliUffn  Krlt-^r^hMlt. 
Leipsir.  ISTS;  A.  HilaonfelJ.  Di-  KftirmrtrhirM'  dn  t/r- 
chriAlmthumi.  2  ™l«.,  LdpBir.  1NM-S8:  f.  T.  fnitlwMI. 
LUrrOTT,  Hit.  of  Eatl^i  ri,n.'li.yfilw.  2  rr.];.  I.<.ndon,l«n3: 
Wphnfrr.  in  Spirmrrii  .Snlnnilana.  1894.  pp.  I^  •qri.; 
Quarry,    in  HcrmalhrTvi.   »  (1^1>TI,  3fl  sqq.;    O.  Barrfpn- 


Fraiburt,  1903;  Keandei.  CArutun  Charth.  i.  237-2^;: 
Sohaif.  Ckriitian  Church,  ii.  196-197,  570,849-843;  uj 
in  ametml  tbe  worla  on  the  ehuroh  hialory  sod  docIriiLj 
hiAtfiiy  of  the  T>eriod. 

MOWACE,  n8"vac',  WILHELM  GDSTAV  HER. 
HANN:  German  Lutheran;  b.  at  Berlin  Mar.  3, 
1850.  He  was  educated  at  the  Univer^ty  of  Ber- 
Im  (Ph.D.,  Halle,  1872;  Th.  Lie.,  Berfin,  1873),  and 
became  privat-docent  there  in  ISTj,  and  exinioi- 
dinary  professor  in  ISSO.  He  was  also  supply  at  Si. 
Gertrud's,  Berlin  (1870-77),  and  pastor  at  the  orphan 
asylum  at  Rum mel'- burg,  an  eastern  suburb  of  Ber- 
lin (1877-81).  Since  1881  he  hna  been  profeaBorof 
Old-Testament  exegesis  and  Hebren  at  tbe  Uoi- 
versity  of  StrasbutK'  He  is  also  a  canon  of_  St. 
Thomas,  Strasburg,  a  member  of  the  flupt«ne  con- 
sislory,  and  an  overseer  of  the  Protestant  gymna- 
sium at  Strasburg,  as  well  as  a  member  of  the 
Deutsche  Morgenlfindische  Geaellschaft  and  of  the 
Strasburg  Wiasenschaltliche  Geaellschaft.  In  the- 
ology he  is  an  adherent  of  the  historical  critical 
school.  He  has  written;  Die  Bedeutur\g  des  Hienm- 
ymia/ur  iIU  aUUxtamentiicht  Textkrtiik  (GOttingen, 
1S75);  Die  asayrisck-babytoniKlt^n  Keiiiruchn/ien 
und  dai  AUr  TeOameni  (Beriin,  1878);  Der  Pro- 
phei  Hiaea  erklan  (1880);  Die  soxiahn  ProbUmt 
in  Itrael  und  dtren  BedeiUung  far  die  nliffidx  Ent- 
wifketung  diexs  VoUms  (Strasburg,  18»2};  ^e6r«- 
itche  Ardidologie  (2  vols.,  Freiburg,  1894);  Di* 
ZukimfUhoffnungen  IrraeU  in  der  attyriaeJien  Zeit 
(Tubingen,  1902);  and  Textaaagabe  der  kUinertn 
Prophelen  m  Kittel's  Bible  (1906).  He  has  pre- 
pared the  second  edition  of  E.  Bertheau  and  F. 
Hitiig's  commentaries  on  Proverbs  and  Eccle- 
siastes  for  the  Kurajefojittea  eiegetMchea  Handback 
zum  AUen  TeetametU  (Leipsic,  1883);  the  ikiiA 
edition  of  H.  Hupf eld's  commentary  on  the 
Psalms  (2  vols.,  Gotha,  1888);  and  Amos  and 
Hosea  for  Rdigionsgeachichtliche  VoUaibiicher  (Tit- 
bingen,  1908).  Since  1892  he  has  been  the  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  Handkammenlar  turn  Allen  Tethiment, 
to  which  he  has  contributed  the  voluines  on  tbe 
Minor  Prophets  (Gattingen.  1&I7;  2d  ed.,  1903), 
Judges  and  Ruth  (1900),  and  Samuel  (1902). 

HOWELL  nO'el  (NOWEL,  HOEL).  ALEXAH- 
DER:  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  and  preacher  of  the 
I'^lizabethan  period;  b.  at  Read  Hall,  Wballey  (37 
m.  n,e.  of  Liverpool),  County  of  Lancaster.  1507  or 
1508;  d.  at  London  Feb.  13,  1601  or  1602.  He  was 
educated  at  Middleton,  near  Manchester,  and  at 
Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  which  he  entered  at 
thirteen.  He  was  the  "  chamber-fellow  "  of  Foxe 
the  miirtyrologist.  aud  was  made  bachelor  of  art«  in 
1536  and  master  in  1540.  In  1543  he  was  appointed 
master  of  Westminster  School,  London,  he  being 
the  second  incumbent  of  that  position;  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  1550,  and  in  1551  received  a  stall  at 
Westminster.  He  adopted  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation,  and.  at  the  accession  of  Mary,  fled 
to  the  continent,  where  he  tarried  at  Strasburg  and 
Frankfort,  in  intimate  intercourse  with  the  exileg, 
who  subsc(|ucnlly  became  eminent  under  Eliia- 
beth.  Returning  to  England  at  Elizabeth's  acces- 
sion, he  was  made  archdeacon  of  Middlesex;  and 
canon  of  Canterbury  in  1560;  and  was  appointed 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  visit  several  of  tbe  dio- 
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;  and  dean  of  St.  Paul's.  It  was  during  his  in- 
eumbency,  on  June  4,  1561,  that  the  spire  of  the 
eathedral  was  burned.  Nowell  was  regarded  as  one 
fd  the  first  scholars  in  the  realm,  and  took  a  prom- 
inent part  in  all  ecclesiastical  matters.  In  1563  he 
was  chosen  prolocutor  of  the  lower  house  of  the 
convoeation  of  Canterbuiy,  and  presided  over  those 
seasions  which  revised  and  settled  the  Articles  of 
Religion.  In  1565  he  had  a  controvert  with  Thomas 
D(»man,  who  attacked  John  Jewel's  Apology.  His 
■ervioes  were  in  great  demand  on  all  public  occa- 
flioDs  and  he  was  choeen  to  make  the  first  public 
announcement  from  the  pulpit  of  the  destruction 
of  the  Armada  before  the  lord-mayor,  aldermen, 
and  others.  Nowell  is  the  author  of  one  or  more 
catechisms,  which  were  "  approved  and  allowed  " 
by  the  deigy  of  convocation.  In  1563  The  Cote- 
dUsm  was  presented  to  the  upper,  and  a  Catechis- 
muM  puerorum  to  the  lower,  house  of  convocation. 
Whether  these  were  identical,  or  two  different  cate- 
chisms (and  in  this  case  both  written  by  Nowell), 
it  is  difiScult  to  determine.  R.  Churton  holds  to  the 
latter  view.  In  1571  a  catechism  by  Nowell  was 
printed  in  Latin;  it  was  appointed  to  be  read  at 
Oxford  in  1578  and  studied  at  Cambridge  in  1589. 
This  was  called  The  Large  Catechism  followed  by 
Nowell  with  The  Middle  Catechism  and  The  ShoH 
Calechitm.  The  translation  of  the  large  catechism 
was  published  by  Thomas  Norton  (Brasenose^  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  1750;  latest  ed.,  G.  E.  Corrie,  with  an 
^>pendix  containing  sermon  of  Nowell  preached 
before  Parliament,  1563,  London,  1853).  It  is, 
therefore,  probable  that  Nowell  was  the  aif^hor  of 
the  first  part  of  the  catechism  now  in  use  in  the 
Church  of  England,  published  in  1549.  It  was  pre- 
scribed by  Archbishop  Parker  of  Canterbury  to  be 
taught;  and  it  heads  a  list  of  books  for  the  extirpa- 
tion of  heresy  which  the  University  of  Oxford  pre- 
scribed in  1579. 

Bibuogbapht:  R.  Churton,  The  Life  of  A.  Novell,  Oxford. 
1809;  J.  Stiype,  AnnaU  of  the  Reformation,  new  ed..  ib. 
1824;  idem,  BccUeiaetictd  MemoriaU,  vols,  ii.-iii.,  London, 
1721;  DNB,  xli.  243-250,  where  copious  reference  to  lit- 
erature are  found. 

ROYES,  neis,  GEORGE  RAPALL:  Unitarian; 
b.  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  Mar.  6,  1798;  d.  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  June  3,  1868.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College,  1818,  studied  theology  there,  and 
was  licensed  in  1822.  He  was  pastor  at  Brookfield 
and  Petersham,  Mass.,  and  from  1840  till  his  death 
Hancock  professor  oif  Hebrew  and  oriental  lan- 
guages and  Dexter  lecturer  on  Biblical  literature  in 
Harvard  University.  He  was  a  fine  scholar,  espe- 
cially in  sacred  philology,  and  published  original 
translations,  with  notes:  of  Job  (Cambridge,  1827); 
Psalms  (Boston,  1831);  Prophets  (3  vols.,  1833- 
1837);  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Canticles  (1846); 
the  New  Testament  (from  Tischendorf's  text,  7th 
and  8th  editions,  1868). 

ROTES,  JOHR  HUMPHREY.  See  Communism, 
II.,  8. 

RUELSER,  JOHR  LOUIS:  Methodist  Episco- 
pal bishop;  b.  at  Zurich,  Switzerland,  Jan.  19,  1867; 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1886  and  graduated 
at  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  1890;  became  pas- 
tor of  a  German  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 


Sedalia,  Mo.,  1890;  professor  of  ancient  languages, 
St.  Paul's  College,  Mo.,  1890;  professor  of  exeget- 
ical  theology.  Central  Wesleyan  Seminary,  1894, 
and  of  the  same  in  the  Nast  Theological  Seminary, 
Berea,  O.,  1899,  was  elected  bishop  May  19,  1908. 
Since  1897  he  has  edited  the  Deutsch-amerikanische 
ZeUschrift  fUr  Theologie  und  Kirche  (Berea,  O.);  and 
has  written.  Die  Bedeutung  des  Evangeliums  Jo- 
hannes fUr  die  christliche  Lehre  (Berlin,  1903);  Das 
Leben  Jesu  in  WorUaut  der  vier  Evangdien  (New 
York,  1904);  John  Wesley ^  ausgeiMhUe  Predigten 
(1905);  LtUher,  the  Leader  (1906);  and  Kurzge- 
fasste  Geschichte  des  Methodismus  (1907). 

RUERRBERGER,  num-bftr'ger,  AUGUSTIR: 
German  Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Habelschwerdt  (60 
m.  S.S.W.  of  Breslau)  Jan.  6,  1854;  d.  at  Breslau 
Apr.  20, 1910.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities 
of  Breslau  and  Prague,  and  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  in  1879.  He  was  then  curate  of  the 
Anima  at  Rome  till  1881,  after  which  he  was  a 
gymnasial  teacher  at  Neisse  and  Breslau  until  1884. 
He  became  privat-docent  at  the  University  of  Bres- 
lau in  1892,  associate  professor  of  church  history  in 
1894,  and  professor  of  the  history  of  dogma,  patris- 
tics,  and  the  history  of  ecclesiastical  organization 
in  1901.  He  wrote:  Aus  der  lOerarischen  Hinter- 
lassenschaft  des  heiligen  Boni/atius  und  des  heUigen 
Burchardiis  (Neisse,  1888);  Ueber  eine  ungedruckte 
Kanonensammlung  aus  dem  achten  Jahrhundert 
(Mainz,  1890);  De  Sancti  Bonifatii  Germanias  apos- 
toii  vitis  codicum  manuscriptorum  ope  denuo  edendis 
(Breslau,  1892);  Vita  Sancti  Bonifatii  auctore  WU- 
libaldo  (1895);  Die  Namen  Vynfreth^Bonif alius 
(1896);  Zur  Kirchengeschichte  des  neumehnten  Jahr- 
hunderts  (3  vols.,  1897-1900);  Die  rdmische  Synode 
vom  Jahr  743  (Mainz,  1898);  Neue  Dokumenie  zur 
Geschichte  des  Pater  A.  Favlhabers  (1900);  Das 
Epitaph  des  Pater  A.  Favlhabers  (Habelschwerdt, 
1902);  and  Zum  zweihundertjdhrigen  Bestehen  der 
katholischr-theologischen  Fakultdt  Breslau  (Breslau, 
1904). 

RUMBERS.    See  Hexateuch. 

RUMBERS,  SACRED:  The  numbers  and  com- 
putations, as  well  as  the  few  technical  expressions, 
found  in  the  Bible  show  familiarity  with  the  four 
basal  operations  of  arithmetic  and  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  fractions.  Hebrew  words  like  saphar, 
*'  count,"  mispar,  "  number,"  pakadhf  *'  enroll," 
manah,      "  determine      numerically," 

Hebrew  minyan^  "  number,"  rosh,  "  sum," 
Knowledge  gara,    "  subtract,"     ha^odeph,     **  the 

of  Com-     remainder,"  are  examples  of  evidences 

putation.  of  this  knowledge.  Instances  of  addi- 
tion are  found  in  Num.  i.,  xxvi.;  of 
subtraction  in  Gen.  xviii.  28  sqq.;  of  multiplication 
in  Lev.  xxv.  8;  Num.  vii.  88;  of  division,  Num. 
xxxi.  26  sqq.  More  complicated  operations  are  in- 
dicated in  Lev.  xxv.  50  sqq.,  xxvii.  18,  23.  Frac- 
tions like  one-third,  one-fourth,  one-fifth,  one-sixth, 
one-,  two-,  and  three-tenths  occur,  while  in  Zech. 
xiii.  8  two-thirds,  in  Gen.  xlvii.  24  four-fifths,  and 
Neh.  xi.  1  nine-tenths  are  found.  A  decimal  sys- 
tem is  implied  in  the  powers  of  ten  so  frequently 
used  or  implied.    The  employment  of  the  letters  of 
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the  alphabet  as  numbers  was  known  in  times  be- 
fore the  Ptolemies,  and  among  the  Jews  it  is  proved 
by  Maccabean  coins.  In  earlier  times  the  Hebrews 
used  the  system  of  the  Babylonians,  which  was  em- 
ployed also  by  Assyrians  and  in  the  West,  even  in 
Egypt,  and  extended  eastward  into  India.  From 
the  foregoing  it  follows  that  the  derivation,  at- 
tempted by  many  exegetes,  of  critically  suspected 
numbers  from  wTitten  numbers  indicated  by  letters 
is  to  be  accepted  with  the  greatest  caution,  since  such 
changes  could  have  arisen  only  in  a  period  after  the 
text  was  fixed.  Corrections  of  numbers  like  those 
of  the  Chronicler,  looking  to  the  systematic  sub- 
stitution of  lower  numbers,  is  useless,  since  those 
numbers  are  in  the  texture  of  the  Chronicler's  work. 
Among  diverse  peoples  certain  numbers  were 
employed  in  such  a  way  that  the  question  is  raised 
whether  originally  a  symbolic  meaning  was  not  in- 
herent. This  question  is  raised  in  interest  when 
there  is  noted  tlie  frequent  employment  of  a  num- 
ber in  connection  with  sacred  things.  From  the 
notice  of  the  last  fact,  the  inference  has  been  drawn 
that  under  all  much-used  numbers  a 
Symbolism  symbolical  meaning  lay  hidden;  to 
of  Numbers  this  supposition  strength  was  given  by 
in  GeneraL  the  early  endeavor  in  Jewish  circles  to 
give  a  significance  to  words  through 
the  numerical  value  of  the  component  letters  (as 
when  the  318  of  Gen.  xiv.  14  is  connected  with 
Eliezer,  or  the  eighty-five  priests  of  I  Sam.  xxii.  18 
is  connected  with  the  Hebrew  for  "  priests,"  or  the 
603,000  Hebrews  of  Num.  i.  46  is  brought  into  rela- 
tions with  the  Hebrew  for  "  Children  of  Israel "). 
This  method  of  exegesis  received  strength  from  the 
idea  taken  over  from  Greek  philosophy,  that  num- 
bers and  numerical  relations  are  fundamental  in 
the  imiverse,  and  there  arose  not  only  a  Jewish  but 
a  Christian  Cabala  (see  Cabala),  followers  of  which 
yet  exist.  Although  the  disciples  of  the  cabalistic 
school  differ  from  each  other  so  much  in  methods 
and  results,  while  they  attempt  to  obtain  access  to 
"  deeper  meanings,"  new  arbitrary  arrangements 
are  continually  "  discovered  "  to  which  significance 
is  given.  K.  C.  W.  F.  B&hr  gave  an  impulse  to  this 
sort  of  research  in  his  Syrnbclik  des  mosaiachen 
Culius  (2  vols.,  Heidelberg,  1837-^9),  followed 
by  Kurtz  (in  TSK,  1844,  pp.  315  sqq.),  Kliefoth 
(in  TheoloffUche  Zeiischrift,  1862,  pp.  1  sqq.,  341 
sqq.,  509  sqq.),  and  Kliefoth's  pupil  LSmmert,  who 
yet  could  not  agree  with  his  master.  Are  there, 
then,  in  the  Bible  numbers  used  immistakably  in  a 
symbolical  sense?  If  so,  they  must  have  been  in- 
telligible not  only  to  the  author,  but  to  the  reader. 
At  least  the  numbers  seven,  twelve,  ten,  and  three 
are  used  symbolically  in  the  Bible.  This  use  is 
based  upon  two  standards,  arithmetical  and  his- 
torical. The  former  is  the  general  ground  which 
has  led  diverse  nations  to  use  these  numbers  in  the 
same  symbolical  manner.  Natural  facts  have 
strengthened  the  usage,  as  when  seven  is  related  to 
the  moon's  periods  and  twelve  to  the  ratio  of  the 
moon's  course  to  the  sun's.  Three  had  significance 
as  the  simplest  group  of  units,  seven  as  a  double 
group  with  a  central  point,  twelve  as  four  times  the 
group  of  three  and  also  as  the  first  number  divisible 
by  foiu-  niunbers,  ten  as  the  basis  of  decimals. 


These  qualities  explain  the  wide  use  of  these  num- 
bers as  sacred.  WhUe  all  cases  can  not  be  explained 
on  the  ground  of  derivation  from  Babylonia,  tiie 
wide  influence  of  that  region  upon  culture  and  re- 
ligion in  the  pre-Christian  world,  especially  upon 
the  Old  Testament  and  thus  upon  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  consequently  later  upon  Christian  peoples, 
is  now  fully  recognized,  and  this  is  in  some  cases 
traced  backward  to  the  early  pre-Semitic  civiliza- 
tion of  Babylonia.  It  seems  probable  that  the  em- 
phasis upon  certain  numbers  originate  in  the  re- 
ligious field,  and  that  thence  the  qrmbolic  signifi- 
cance spread  to  other  domains.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  the  niunber  seven,  the  word  for  which  in 
Sumerian  the  Semitic  Babylonians  translated  by  a 
word  meaning  **  completeness."  The  coincidence  of 
this  ntunber  with  natiural  phenomena,  as  the  length 
of  a  moon's  phase,  would  emphasize  the  nimiber's 
supposed  qualities  (see  Week).  Further,  the  em- 
ployment of  sacred  numbers  in  the  Old  'Testament 
shows  more  or  less  consciousness  of  an  original  idea 
of  this  sort;  sometimes,  however,  this  employment 
is  secondary  in  its  reference.  The  use  of  these  num- 
bers in  sacred  connections  influenced  their  employ- 
ment in  other  relations.  To  the  relations  of  sacred 
import  were  added  also  historical  relations;  some- 
times the  latter  are  first  in  mind. 

Some  mmibers  usually  convey  certain  definite 
ideas.  Thus  three  recaUs  deity,  four  the  world  or 
mankind,  five  half  of  completion,  ten  full  comple- 
tion, twelve  Uie  people  of  God.  If  it 
Seven,  be  asserted  that  three  has  significance 
Three,  for  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
and  Four,  ity,  that  four  recalls  the  quarters  of 
the  earth  or  the  winds,  and  so  on,  this 
may  be  granted;  but  if  it  be  claimed  that,  whenever 
these  and  like  niunbers  appear  with  a  semblance  of 
significance,  a  concealed  and  mystical  reference  to 
the  assumed  symbolical  meaning  is  present,  this  is 
a  cabalistic  eisegesis  against  which  protest  is  a  press- 
ing duty.  On  seven  see  Seven,  the  Sacred  Num- 
ber. To  the  evidence  there  furnished  may  be  added 
Zech.  iii.  9,  iv.  10,  where  the  seven  eyes  connote  di- 
vine omniscience  and  forethought,  and  iv.  2  sqq., 
where  the  seven  lamps  symbolize  the  divine  fid- 
ness  of  light.  Similar  ideas  of  completeness  are  in- 
volved in  Isa.  XXX.  26;  Dan.  iii.  19;  Deut.  xxviii. 
7,  25.  Seven-day  periods  are  frequent  (see  Week). 
Multiples  of  seven  are  mmierous:  twice  seven.  Lev. 
xii.  5;  thrice  fourteen.  Matt.  i.  17;  ten  times  seven, 
Deut.  X.  22;  Ex.  xxiv.  1;  Num.  xi.  16,  24;  Luke 
X.  1;  Gen.  1.  3;  Dan.  ix.  2;  eleven  times  seven, 
Judges  vii.  14;  Ezra  viii.  35;  and  seven  multiplied 
by  multiples  of  ten  is  of  common  occurrence.  Next 
to  seven  three  occurs  often,  and  seems  to  derive  its 
significance  from  its  arithmetical  qualities  as  some- 
thing absolute — the  beginning,  middle,  and  end. 
In  this  Babylonian  conceptions  seem  to  meet  and 
greet  Roman  and  Greek  ideas.  But  that  the  number 
three  in  the  Old  Testament  has  significance  for  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  must  be  rejected.  Gen.  xviii. 
2  sqq.  speaks  not  of  an  appearance  of  Yahweh  in 
triple  form,  but  of  his  theophany  accompanied  by 
two  companions.  The  threefold  blessing  of  Num. 
vi.  24  sqq.  and  the  trisagion  of  Isa.  vi.  3  are  merely 
a  kind  of  superlative.    A  support  for  the  doctrine 
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of  the  Trinity  used  to  be  found  in  the  ethnic  triads; 
but  it  18  to  be  remembered  that  the  great  triads  of 
Babylonia  and  EJgypt  came  out  of  a  threefold  divi- 
sion of  the  universe,  with  which  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  has  nothing  to  do.    To  what  the  conspicu- 
ous prominence  of  the  number  three  is  due  will 
prolMbly  remain  a  basis  of  debate.    Examples  of 
its  use  are:    II  Cor.   xii.   2,   the  third  heaven; 
Ezod.  liL  14,   the   threefold   feast;    Dan.   vi.  10, 
three  daily  seasons  of  prayer;  Gen.  xl.    10  sqq., 
three-day  period;    three-month  period,  Exod.   ii. 
2;   triple    salutation,   I   Sam.   xx.  41.    In  many 
other  relations  three  appears;  cf.  Judges  vii.  16; 
Deut.  xix.  7;   Josh,  xviii.  4;   Job.  ii.  11;  I  John 
V.  7.    Multiples  of  three  are   to  be  noted,  as  in 
the  ten    times    three    of  the  month,    the    thirty 
shekeb  of  Exod.  xxi.  32;  in  the  300  of  Gen.  xlv.  22 
and  other  passages;   in  the  3,000  of  I  Mace,  (fre- 
quently); in  the  3,600  of  II  Chron.  ii.  1;   and  in 
Uie  30,000  so  often  appearing,  as  in  Josh.  viii.  3. 
The  relations  of  the  niunber  four  to  the  imiverse  at 
huge  appear  often;   cf.  Gen.  ii.  10;   Jer.  xlix.  36; 
Dan.  vii.  2,  viii.  8;  Zech.  ii.,  vi.  1  sqq.;    Ezek.  i.  5 
sqq.;   Rev.  iv.  6,  vii.  1;   Ezek,  xiv.  21;  Judges  xi 
40.    Multiples  of  four  figure  laigely:  so  forty,  Gen. 
XXV.  20;   Josh.  xiv.  7;    Ex.  xvi.  35,  expressing  a 
generation;    Acts  xiii.  21,  vii.  30;    Judges  iv.  3 
(where  twenty  is  the  half  of  forty);    Gen.  vii.  4  sqq. 
Forty  days  is  a  very  common  period  of  time  in  the 
Old  Testament;   Jonah  iii.  4;   Acts  i.  3.    Indeed, 
forty  enters  into  other  computations,  as  where  it  is 
eombined  with  twelve  to  indicate  a  certain  period 
(I  Kings  vi.  1 ;  upon  which  the  commentaries  should 
be  consulted,  giving  hints  as  to  variations  of  this 
computation).    So  400  appears  as  a  round  number: 
Gen.  XV.  13;  Judges  xxi.  12,  often;   4,000  is  also 
known,  I  Sam.  iv.  2;  Matt.  xv.  38;   Acts  xxi.  38; 
40,000  occurs  in  Judges  v.  8;  II  Sam.  x.  18;  and 
400,000  in  Judges  xx.  2,  17. 

The  number  five  appears  as  the  half  of  ten;  cf. 
I  Kings  vii.  39,  49;  Matt.  xxv.  2;  also  as  a  round 
number,  I  Sam.  xvii.  40,  xxi.  3;  Isa.  xix.  18;  I  Cor. 
xiv.  19.  Five  also  is  of  importance 
The  Rum-  in  penalties  and  the  like,  as  in  Ex. 
ben  Five  xxii.  1;  Num.  iii.  47,  xviii.  16;  the 
to  Twelve,  same  idea  is  found  in  Gen.  xliii.  34, 
xlv.  22;  one-fifth  also  makes  its  ap- 
pearance in  legislative  directions,  as  in  Lev.  v.  16, 
xxii.  14,  and  often;  while  multiples  of  five  appear 
in  the  regulations  of  Lev.  xxvii.  respecting  the  vow; 
cf.  fifteen  in  Hos.  iii.  2.  Multiples  of  five  are  em- 
ployed: in  measures,  Gen.  vi.  15;  Ezek.  xl.  15;  in 
compensation,  Deut.  xxii.  29;  frequently  in  mat- 
ters regarding  population  or  the  army  (e.g.,  Ex. 
xviii.  21;  Deut.  i.  15);  periods  of  fifty  days  or 
years  are  to  be  noted  (Lev.  xxiii.  16,  xxv.  1(>-11), 
in  this  case  the  motive  is  seven  times  seven  plus 
one.  Higher  multiples  used  are  500,  5,000,  and 
500,000.  The  number  six  is  seldom  employed  as 
s3anbolical.  The  six  years  of  Ex.  xxi.  2  correspond 
to  the  six  work-days  of  the  week  (Ex.  xx.  9);  the 
six  steps  of  Solomon's  throne  are  related  to  the 
twelve  lions  (I  Kings  x.  19);  further  instances  are 
the  six  wings  of  the  seraphim  (Isa.  vi.  2) ;  the  reed 
of  six  cubits  (Ezek.  xl.  5);  cf.  also  one-sixth  in 
Ezek.  xlv.  13.    Multiples  of  six  are  60,  600,  6,000, 


and  600,000.  The  number  eight  occurs  generally 
as  the  next  number  to  seven,  as  in  the  case  of  cir- 
cumcision (Gen.  xvii.  12),  in  offerings  (Ex.  xxii.  29 
sqq.;  Num.  vi.  10),  and  in  feasts  (Lev.  xxiii.  36). 
Nine,  as  the  square  of  three,  might  be  expected  fre- 
quently, but  is  rare,  and  generally  signifies  ten 
minus  one  (Neh.  xi.  1;  Luke  xvii.  17),  occurring  as 
ninety-nine  (100  minus  one;  Matt,  xviii.  12). 
Round  numbers  in  multiples  of  nine  are  900  and 
9,000.  The  number  ten  is  naturally  of  frequent 
occurrence:  as  a  basal  measure  for  the  Temple 
(I  Kings  vi.  3),  as  the  number  of  the  command- 
ments, as  denoting  the  number  of  vessels,  etc.,  in 
the  Temple  (I  Kings  vii.  27-^8);  in  the  ritual  fre- 
quently (e.g.,  Ex.  xii.  3),  including  the  tenth  (see 
Tithes).  The  use  of  the  powers  of  ten  is  of  course 
common.  Thus  100  as  a  round  number  and  as  a 
multiplier  is  used  (Eccles.  vi.  3;  Gen.  xxvi.  12; 
Matt.  xiii.  8);  so  1,000  (Ex.  xx.  6;  Matt.  xiii.  8); 
and  10,000  (Judges  iv.  6  sqq.;  I  Sam.  xv.  4;  Matt, 
xviii.  24);  as  well  as  100,000  (I  Kings  xx.  29);  and 
such  passages  as  Dan.  vii.  10;  Rev.  v.  11  show  the 
use  of  this  number  to  suggest  large  ideas.  Other 
uses  are  shown  in  Lev.  xxvi.  26;  Neh.  v.  11;  Lev. 
xxvi.  8;  Judges  xx.  10,  etc.,  in  which  various  pro- 
portions that  involve  the  niunber  are  employed. 
In  Matt.  XX.  6  sqq.  the  number  eleven  is  used  sym- 
bolically. The  common  use  of  the  nmnber  twelve 
is  somewhat  remarkable,  whether  that  is  influenced 
by  its  being  the  product  of  three  and  four  or  the 
sum  of  five  and  seven  or  the  number  of  the  months 
and  the  zodiacal  signs — certainly  of  the  last  there 
are  no  signs  among  the  Hebrews,  where  the  use 
most  general  refers  to  the  number  of  tribes.  Nat- 
urally the  multiples  of  twelve  appear  also  in  rela- 
tion to  the  tribes;  12,000  (Num.  xxxi.  5),  24,000 
(Num.  xxv.  9),  144,000  (Rev.  vii.  4).  There  is 
room  for  question  whether  the  number  seventy  (ut 
sup.)  is  a  round  number  for  seventy-two;  this  is 
familiar  through  the  use  of  that  term  for  the  trans- 
lators (six  times  twelve)  of  the  Old  Testament  into 
Greek.  One  usage  worthy  of  notice  here  is  poetic, 
in  which  a  lower  and  a  higher  number  are  con- 
joined for  rhetorical  heightening  of  effect  (Isa. 
xvii.  6;  Amos.  i.  3  sqq.;  Micah  v.  5;  Prov.  xxx. 
15  sqq.,  notable;  Eccl.  xi.  2).  On  the  mystical 
numbers  in  Dan.  viii.  14,  xii.  11;  Rev.  xiii.  18-19 
consult  the  commentaries.  (E.  KAUTZscHf.) 

Bibuographt:  Isidore  of  Seville.  De  nwneris,  in  MPL^ 
Ixxxi.;  K.  C.  W.  F.  B&hr,  Symbolik  des  moaaiachen 
CuUua,  i.  119-208.  Heidelbexs.  1837;  C.  Auber.  Hid.  et 
thiorie  du  tymboliame  rtHgieux^  i.  97-155,  Paria,  1870; 
R.  Hinel.  in  Ahhandlvnoen  der  8&chai9chen  Gesetltchaft 
der  Wistensehaften  (1885).  1  sqq.;  8.  Kraus.  in  ZATW, 
xix.  1  (1899).  1  sqq..  and  part  2.  pp.  38  sqq.;  H.  Gunkel, 
Zum  religiaruaeachichtlichen  VerO&ndnis  des  N.  T.,  pp. 
43-44.  81.  Qdttingen.  1903;  W.  H.  Roscher.  in  Abkand- 
lungen  der  adehstMhen  GeaelUchaft  der  Wiaaenachaften^ 
xxi.  4  (1903).  xxiv.  1  (1904).  xxvi.  1  (1907),  xxvii.  4  (1909); 
A.  Jeremias,  Dtu  A.  T.  im  lAchte  dea  alien  Orients,  pp. 
56  sqq..  Leipsic.  1906;  E.  Mahler,  in  ZDMO,  Ix 
(1906).  834  sqq.;  B.  Stade,  in  ZATW,  xxvi  (1906). 
124  sqq.;  E.  Kdnig,  in  ZDMO,  Ixi  (1907),  474  sqq.; 
Schrader,  KAT,  ii.  614  sqq.;  E.  W.  Hopkins.  Oriental 
Studies  of  the  Oriental  Club  of  Philadelphia,  pp.  141 
sqq.;  H.  G.  Wood,  Ideal  Metrology  in  Nature,  Art, 
Religion,  and  History,  Dorchester,  Mass.,  1908;  Viffour- 
oux,  Dictionnaire,  fasc.  xxviii.  oolumna  1677-97;  DB, 
iii.  560-567;  EB,  iii.  3434-3439;  JE,  ix.  34S-350;  the 
literature  under  Cabaul  and  the  oommentarieB  on  the 
BibUcal 
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NUN:  A  word  applied  in  modem  English  to  the 
members  of  cloistered  female  religious  orders.  In 
late  and  medieval  Latin  the  cognate  form  is  found 
in  both  masculine  and  feminine  forms  (nannua  and 
nonna),  explained  by  Forcellini  as  applied  to  elders 
in  token  of  respect.  In  this  sense  the  modem  Ital- 
ian retains  the  words  nonno  and  nonna  for  "  grand- 
father "  and  *'  grandmother."  Jerome  coordinates 
the  terms  casta  et  nonna,  Amobius  sandua  et  nan- 
nu8.  The  word  nannus  in  this  sense  was  used  in 
monastic  phraseology,  as  in  the  Rule  of  St.  Bene- 
dict, chap.  Ixiii.,  which  forbids  the  monks  to  call 
each  other  simply  by  their  names,  requiring  the 
prefix  of  frater  from  the  elder  to  the  younger  and 
nonnus  from  the  younger  to  the  elder.  This  usage 
has  long  been  obsolete,  while  the  feminine  form  has 
passed  into  the  vernacular  of  several  modem  lan- 
guages in  the  sense  given  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article.    See  Monasticism.  (A.  Hauck.) 

NUNCIO.    See  Legates  and  Nuncios,  Papal. 

NUREMBERG  LEAGUE.  See  Fbankfort  Res- 
pite. 

NUREMBERG,    RELIGIOUS    PEACE    OF:      A 

temporary  settlement  of  the  difficulties  between 
the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  states  of  the 
empire,  agreed  upon  at  Nuremberg  in  1532.  The 
dangerous  position  in  which  the  Protestants  had 
been  left  by  the  decisions  of  the  Diet  of  Augsburg 
(Nov.  19,  1530)  forced  them  to  renew  their  efforts 
to  form  an  alliance  for  mutual  protection.  The 
jurists  succeeded  in  persuading  Luther  and  the 
elector  that  if  the  emperor  did  not  keep  his  oath  to 
them  they  were  justified  in  taking  measures  for 
self-defense;  and  soon  after  Christmas,  1530,  the 
Schmalkald  League  came  into  existence  (see  Philip 
the  Magnanimous).  By  the  expiration  of  the 
time  of  grace  allowed  to  the  Protestants  (Apr.  15, 
1531)  their  position  had  notably  improved;  and 
the  Turks  were  threatening  to  attack  not  mere- 
ly Hungary  but  the  Austrian  crown-lands.  Ferdi- 
nand advised  his  brother  the  emperor  to  come  to 
some  compromise  with  the  Protestants  so  as  to 
win  their  support  against  this  danger.  The  league 
was  attaining  an  unexpected  degree  of  solidarity, 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  states  were  disquieted 
by  rumors  of  warlike  preparations  on  their  part. 
Clement  VII.  himself  was  considering  the  possi- 
bility, if  there  were  no  other  means  of  warding  off 
the  peril  of  the  Turks  on  one  side  and  of  a  general 
council  on  the  other,  of  conceding  to  the  Protes- 
tants the  marriage  of  the  clergy  and  communion 
in  both  kinds. 

The  first  step  toward  agreement  was  taken  when 
the  emp>eror  ordained  (July  8,  1531),  in  a  decree  not 
immediately  published,  that  the  action  of  the 
Reichskammergericht  in  the  cases  before  it  growing 
out  of  the  decision  of  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  should 
be  suspended  until  the  next  diet.  Further  nego- 
tiations throughout  the  autumn  of  1531  came  to 
nothing.  The  Protestant  leaders  decided  not  to 
appear  at  the  Diet  of  Regensburg  (Apr.,  1532)  but 
to  meet  simultaneously  at  Schweinfurt  and  begin 
then  a  serious  effort  to  reach  an  agreement.  The 
negotiations  progressed  very  slowly,  the  Leaguers 


clinging  to  the  advantage  they  had  gained,  and 
Ferdinand  so  convinced  of  his  ultimate  succesB 
that  his  representatives  scarcely  ventured  to  com- 
municate to  him  the  proposals  of  the  other  ode. 
When  the  diet  met,  the  Roman  Catholic  states, 
turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  Protestant  demands, 
called  for  the  execution  of  the  Augsbuig  Recess 
and  its  maintenance  imtil  the  assembling  of  a 
council.  The  emperor  saw  nothing  to  do  but 
to  act  without  them  and  make  peace  at  all 
costs;  and  Luther  on  his  side  strongly  uiged 
the  securing  of  essentials  by  the  abandonment 
of  opposition  on  such  points  as  the  dispute  over 
the  validity  of  Ferdinand's  election.  Tlie  sultan 
was  now  actually  carrying  his  threats  into  ex- 
ecution, and  some  of  the  Protestant  states  were 
moved  by  patriotism  and  fear  of  the  reproach 
that  they  were  standing  idly  by  to  witness  the 
destruction  of  Christendom  into  mobilizing  for 
the  emperor's  support. 

After  tedious  negotiations,  an  agreement  was 
reached  on  July  23,  and  the  Peace  of  Nurembeig 
was  promulgated  on  Aug.  3.  The  emperor,  in  his 
own  name,  guaranteed  to  the  Evangelicals  the 
maintenance  of  the  status  quo  until  the  meeting  of 
a  council,  or,  if  this  should  not  take  place  within  a 
year,  until  the  next  diet.  It  was  not  an  absolute 
guaranty  of  the  quashing  of  the  suits  before  the 
Reichskammergericht,  but  a  private  "  assurance  " 
on  the  part  of  the  emperor,  which  was  still  further 
weakened  by  the  requirement  that  a  formal  appli- 
cation should  be  made  in  each  case.  In  a  woid,  it 
was  rather  a  truce  than  a  peace;  but  it  signified, 
after  all,  a  considerable  victory  for  the  Evangel- 
icab.  The  Augsburg  Recess,  on  which  the  Roman 
party  in  the  diet  had  so  strongly  insisted,  was  an- 
nulled; the  legal  status  of  the  Protestant  churches 
was  assured  at  least  for  the  time;  and  Luther  was 
right  in  his  contention  that  it  secured  quite  suf- 
ficient advantages  even  for  those  who  should  in 
future  become  Protestants,  although  they  were  not 
expressly  included  in  its  operations.  Under  its  pro- 
tection, the  Reformation  made  great  progress  in 
the  next  few  years,  and  it  remained  a  useful  point 
of  departure  for  later  negotiations.    (T.  Kolde.) 

Bibuoorapht:  F.  von  Bezold,  GeachichU  der  devtachen  Re- 
formation, p.  641,  Berlin,  1890;  H.  Baumgarten,  Qe- 
achichle  Karlt  V.,  iii.  638  sqq.,  Stuttgart.  1892;  O.  Winckel- 
mann,  Der  achmaiktUdische  Bund  1630-39  und  der  NUmr 
berver  Reliffionafriede,  Strasburg,  1892;  J.  Ficker,  in  ZKG, 
xii.  582  sqq.;  J.  Janssen,  HiH.  of  tfie  German  People,  ▼. 
326  sqq.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1903;  Cambridoe  Modem  Hie- 
tory,  ii.  218,  221,  232,  London  and  New  York,  1904. 

NYSTROEM,  JOHAN  ERIK:  General  Baptist; 
b.  at  Stockholm  Sept.  8,  1842.  He  was  graduated 
at  the  LTniversity  of  Upsala,  1866;  was  teacher  of 
languages  in  the  New  Elementary  School  of  Stock- 
holm, 1867;  in  Greek  and  Hebrew  in  the  Baptist 
Seminary  there,  1867-72;  secretary  of  the  Swedish 
Evangelical  Alliance,  1872-78;  and  missionary  to 
the  Jews  at  Beirut,  Syria,  1878-81.  In  1872  he 
traveled  in  aid  of  the  Baptist  building-fund,  through 
Germany,  England,  and  Scotland;  and  in  1885  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Swedish  Parliament  for 
three  years.  He  is  the  translator  of  B.  E.  Nicholl's 
Hdp  to  the  Reading  of  the  Bible  (1866);  and  of  Merle 
d'Aubign6*s  History  of  the  ReformaHon  in  the  Time 
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qf  Calvin  (1874-77)  and  is  the  author  (in  Swedish) 
of  "  Bible  Dictionary  '*  (1868)  and  "  Library  of  Bib- 
lical Antiquities  "  (1874). 

HTVALL,  DAVID:  Lutheran;  b.  at  Vail,  in 
the  parish  of  Karlskoga,  V&rmland,  Sweden,  Jan. 
19,  1863.  He  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  of 
Gifle,  the  University  of  Upsala  (1882-84),  and  the 
Carolingian  Medical  Institute,  Stockholm  (1884- 
1885).  Leaving  Sweden  for  the  United  States,  he 
was  instructor  in  a  private  school  in  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  (1886-87),  pastor  of  the  Swedish  Evangelical 
mission  church,  Sioux  City,  la.  (1887-88),  instruc- 
tor in  the  Swedish  department  of  the  Chicago  Theo- 
logical Seminary  (1888-90),  instructor  and  princi- 
pal (rf  a  private  school  in  Minneapolis  and  assistant 
editor  of  the  weekly  VeckoUadet  (1890-91),  presi- 


dent of  the  same  school  when  enlarged  and  taken 
under  the  control  of  the  Swedish  Evangelical  Mis- 
sion Covenant  (1891-94),  and  president  of  the  North 
Park  College,  Chicago  (the  new  Covenant  school), 
and  instructor  in  New  Testament,  Swedish,  and  other 
subjects  in  the  same  institution  (1894-1905).  Since 
1905  he  has  been  president  of  Walden  College,  Mc- 
Pherson,  Kan.  He  has  also  been  secretary  of  the 
Swedish  Evangelical  Mission  Covenant  (1896-1903). 
In  theology  he  is  an  orthodox  Lutheran.  He  has 
written:  Versi  och  Saga  (Minneapolis,  Minn.,  1890), 
poems;  Minnesblad  (Chicago,  1892),  six  addresses 
to  the  young;  MedaoU  (1898),  three  patriotic  ad- 
dresses to  the  yoimg;  Sdken  Guds  Rike  (1901),  ad- 
dresses to  the  yoimg;  SkogadriUar  (1901),  poems; 
and  My  Business  (McPherson,  Kan.,  1905),  eight 
addresses  to  the  young. 


O 


GATES,  TITUS:  The  inventor  of  the  famous 
Popish  Plot;  b.  at  Oakham  (9  m.  s.e.  of  Melton 
Mowbray)  about  1649;  d.  at  London  July  12  or  13, 
1705.  The  son  of  a  Baptist  cleigyman,  he  studied 
at  Merchant  Taylors'  school  and  at  Cambridge,  took 
orders  in  the  Church  of  England;  was  a  chaplain  in 
the  navy;  and  entered  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
with  the  pretense,  it  is  claimed,  of  obtaining  the 
secrets  of  the  Jesuits;  he  tarried  for  some  time  in 
the  Jesuit  houses  of  Valladolid  and  St.  Omer.  He 
was  expelled  from  these  institutions  for  miscon- 
duct; but,  while  he  was  an  inmate,  he  had  heard 
of  a  meeting  of  Jesuits  held  in  London;  and  "  on 
his  expulsion,"  as  John  Richard  Green  says,  "  this 
single  fact  widened  in  his  fertile  brain  into  a  plot  for 
the  subversion  of  Protestantism  and  the  death  of  the 
king."  About  this  time  (1678)  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  suppressed  anxiety  among  the  Protestants  of  Eng- 
land in  view  of  the  machinations  and  activity  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  well-known  sym- 
pathy with  them  of  Charles  II.,  and  especially  of  the 
duke  of  Yoik,  heir  to  the  throne.  Oates  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  state  of  the  public  mind,  and  claimed 
to  have  evidence  of  a  huge  Popish  Plot  for  the  ex- 
tirpation of  Protestantism.  He  had  the  matter 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  king,  who  probably 
smiled  at  it;  and  made  public  affidavit  to  the  al- 
leged facts  before  Sir  Edmondsbury  Godfrey,  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  deposing  to  a  narrative  consisting 
of  forty-three  articles,  soon  after  increased  to  eighty- 
one,  the  majority  of  which  were  palpably  invented. 
The  excitement  over  the  revelations  was  intense. 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  who  had  just  been  released  from 
prison,  for  political  reasons  fell  in  with  the  popular 
feeling,  and  exclaimed,  "  Let  the  treasurer  cry  as 
loud  as  he  pleases  against  Popery,  I  will  cry  a  note 
louder."  The  popular  agitation  was  increased  to 
freniy  by  the  mimier  of  Godfrey,  which  was  con- 
strued into  an  attempt  to  stifle  the  plot.  The  two 
houses  of  Parliament  instituted  an  investigation  of 
the  matter  and  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  a  plot 
existed.     Five  peers,  including  Arundel  and  Bel- 


lasys,  were  sent  to  the  Tower.  Patrob  guarded  the 
streets;  chains  were  drawn  across  them,  and  the 
houses  supplied  with  arms.  Parliament  at  the  end 
of  the  year  (1678)  passed  a  bill  excluding  Roman 
Catholics  from  both  houses,  which  was  left  unre- 
pealed for  a  century  and  a  half.  The  excitement 
was  beginning  to  subside,  when  one  Bedloe,  stimu- 
lated by  the  reward  which  had  been  ofifered,  ap- 
peared on  the  scene,  and  again  aroused  the  national 
frenzy  to  its  former  intensity  by  more  ciroiunstan- 
tial  and  irritating  revelations  than  those  of  Oates. 
He  swore  to  a  plot  for  the  landing  of  an  army  and 
the  massacre  of  the  Protestants.  Oates  had  been 
treated  like  a  hero,  and  assigned  rooms  at  White- 
hall, ^ith  a  pension  of  1,200  pounds.  But  a  revul- 
sion of  public  feeling  took  place  after  the  execution 
of  Stafford  in  1680;  and  the  duke  of  York,  whom 
he  had  severely  accused,  secured  a  verdict  for 
defamation  of  character,  in  1684.  Oates  w*as 
condenmed  to  pay  a  fine  of  100,000  pounds,  and 
sent  to  prison.  On  the  accession  of  the  duke  to 
the  throne  in  1685,  Oates  was  tried  and  convicted 
of  perjury  and  was  sentenced  to  be  put  in  the 
pillory  annually,  be  whipped  from  Oldgate  to 
Newgate,  and  from  thence  to  Tyburn,  to  pay  a 
heavy  fine,  to  be  stripped  of  his  canonical  habits, 
and  to  be  imprisoned  for  life.  Taken  back  again 
to  prison,  he  recovered  from  the  exceedingly  severe 
whipping.  After  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary, 
the  conviction  of  Oates  was  declared  to  have  been 
illegal  (1689),  and  he  was  not  only  pardoned,  but 
granted  an  annual  pension  of  five  pounds  a  week, 
which  was  suspended  at  the  instance  of  Queen 
Mary  in  1693,  but  restored  and  increased,  in  1698, 
to  300  pounds  per  annum. 

Bibuoorapht:  The  best  modem  book  is  J.  PolIock«  The 
Popish  Plot,  London.  19a3.  Consult  further:  The  Dis- 
covery of  the  Popish  Plot,  London,  1679;  T.  Knox,  The 
Tryal  of  T.  Knox  and  J.  Lane  for  a  Conspiracy  to  Defafte 
.  .  .  Dr.  Oates,  ib.  1680;  C.  M.  Qode,  Titus  Oates  and  the 
Merchant  Taylors'  Company,  ib.  1890.  A  large  literature 
of  contemp>oraneous  writers  is  indicated  in  the  British 
Museum  Catalogue  under  "  Oates,  Titus." 
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THE  NEW  SCHAFF-HERZOQ 


I.  Hebrew  Usage. 

Two  Forms  of  Swearing  (f  1). 

Methods  of  Attestation  (f  2). 
n.  In  the  Church. 


OATH. 

New-Testament  Teaching  (f  1). 
Protestant  Position  (f  2). 
m.  In  Canon  Law. 

The  General  Conditions  (f  1). 


Judgment  in  Swearing  (|  2). 
Justice  in  the  Object  (|  3). 
Customazy  Formulas  (|  4). 


The  oath  is  an  asseveration,  an  appeal  to  some- 
thing held  sacred,  in  support  of  the  truthfulness  of 
a  statement  or  of  sincerity  in  making  a  promise  or 
vow.  Arising  out  of  the  relationship  between  Grod 
and  man,  its  binding  force  is  not  due  to  any  legal 
ordinance,  but  to  the  same  circumstances  as  those 
out  of  which  religion  itself  springs.  Its  use  is,  in 
general,  the  discovery  of  truth  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  and  the  ensuring  of  the  fulfilment  of 
moral  obligations.  For  the  ethnic  and  primitive 
background,  see  Ordeal. 

L  Hebrew  Usage:  Apart  from  its  use  in  legal 
procedure  (see  Law,  Hebrew,  Civil  and  Criminal), 
the  oath  was  frequent  among  the  Hebrews.  Swear- 
ing by  Yahweh  was  not  at  all  irreligious  (Deut.  vi. 
13,  X.  20);  Yahweh  himself  swears  by  his  life  (Gen. 
xxii.  16).  But  swearing  by  other  gods  was  idolatry 
(Jer.  V.  7,  xii.  16;  Amos  viii.  14),  and  false-swear- 
ing is  abuse  of  the  name  of  God  (Exod.  xx.  7;  cf. 
Matt.  V.  33). 

Oaths  were  of  two  kinds.  One  confirmed  a  dec- 
laration: "  as  Yahweh  liveth  "  (Judg.  viii.  19),  or 
"  Yahweh  is  witness  betwixt  me  and  thee  "  (Gen. 
xxxi.  50).  The  sense  in  which  these  forms  of  swear- 
ing were  used  is  shown  by  the  oft-re- 
I.  Two  curring  phrase:  ^*  God  do  so  and  more 
Forms  of  also  "  (I  Sam.  xiv.  44) ;  it  was  a  con- 
Swearing,  ditional  imprecation.  Connected  with 
this  custom  of  swearing  by  Yahweh  is 
the  other  one  of  swearing  by  the  life  of  the  king  or 
of  the  addressed  person,  "  as  thy  soul  liveth " 
(I  Sam.  1.  26).  By  this  the  addressed  person  is 
placed  beside  Yahweh  or  put  in  Yahweh's  place  as 
witness  and  avenger;  cf.  the  cases  where  one  swears 
at  the  same  time  by  the  life  of  God  and  by  that  of 
a  man  (e.g.,  I  Sam.  xx.  3).  In  the  other  form  of 
swearing,  he  who  interrogates  "  adjures  "  the  inter- 
rogated in  such  a  manner  that  he  pronounces  a 
conditional  curse,  hence  the  phrase  **  to  lay  an 
oath  upon  one  "  "  to  cause  him  to  swear  "  (I  Kings 
viii.  31),  or  "  to  make  one  swear  "  "  to  take  an 
oath  of  one  "  (Ezek.  xvii.  13).  The  interrogated 
then  makes  his  declaration  under  this  conditional 
curse,  he  accepts  the  oath  (cf.  Matt.  xxvi.  63).  The 
fear  of  later  Judaism  to  pronounce  the  name  of 
Yahweh  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  prevailing  cus- 
tom of  using  the  oath  in  every-day  affairs  on  the 
other  hand  (Ecclus.  xxiii.  9  sqq.),  brought  it  about 
that,  in  place  of  the  name  of  God,  something  sanc- 
tified to  him,  or  something  that  stood  in  relation 
to  him,  was  employed.  At  the  time  of  Christ  it 
was  customary  to  swear  by  heaven,  by  the  angels, 
by  the  earth,  by  Jerusalem,  by  the  temple  and  its 
vessels,  by  the  altar,  by  the  sacrifice,  and  by  one's 
head  (Matt.  v.  34  sqq.,  xxiii.  16-22;  Jas.  v.  12; 
Josephus.  War^  II.,  xvi.  4).  Pharisaic  casuistry 
regarded  these  oaths  not  as  binding  as  an  oath  by 
God  himself,  and  differentiated  among  oaths  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  sanctity  of  the  adjured  ob- 


jects (cf.  Matt,  xxiii.  16  sqq.  and  the  cOTUDentaton 
on  that  passage). 

As  to  the  external  forms,  the  Hebrew  terms  for 
swearing  point  to  the  original  employment  of  seyen 
sacred  things.    The  sanctity  of  the  number  seven 
is  very  ancient  and  wide-spread   (see  Nitmbebs, 
Sacred;   Seven,  the  Sacred  Nttk- 
a.  Methods  ber).    Herodotus  (iii.  8)  tells  that  the 
of  Atte»-    Arabs  in  making  covenants  spiinkled 
tatlon.      seven  stones  with  the  blood  of  those 
making  the  covenant  (see  also  Homer, 
niadf  xix.  243).    Comparing  Gen.  xxi.  31  with  Cieo. 
XV.  10  and  Jer.  xxxiv.  18,  it  appears  that  in  solemnly 
attested  promises  the  attestation  was  a  sacrifice 
consisting  of  seven  animals  (see  Smith,  Rd.  ofSm^ 
pp.  480  sqq.).    Another  ancient  custom  is  less  in- 
telligible.    In  the  history  of  the  patriarchs  ((ka. 
xxiv.  2,  xlvii.  29)  it  is  told  that  he  that  swwe  pot 
the  hand  imder  the  thigh  (the  seat  of  generatiTe 
power)  of  him  that  demanded  the  oath.    It  is  pon- 
ble  that  by  this  was  conveyed  the  idea  that  the 
oath  concerned  also  the  descendants  (see  DiOmann 
on  the  passage),  and  also  that  there  is  here  a  re- 
mainder from  phallic  worship  in  which  the  goiital 
organs  were  a  symbol  of  deity.    The  practise  itbb 
probably  derived  from  the  Canaanites  and  its  lig- 
nificance  lost  in  historical  times  (see  Holxinger  on 
Gen.  xxiv.  2).    The  simplest  ceremony  of  swearing 
is  the  uplifting  of  the  right  hand  or  of  both  hands 
to  heaven  (Gen.  xiv.  22),  a  ceremony  which  in  his- 
torical time  was  very  general,  so  that  from  it  a  des- 
ignation for  ''swearing"  is  taken:    ''to  lift  the 
hand  ''  is  as  much  as  "  to  swear  "  (Ex.  vi.  8;  Num. 
xiv.  30).     In  later  Judaism  it  was  customary  to 
touch  the  TefilUn  ("  phylacteries ")  when  taking 
the  oath.  I.  Benzinoer. 

n.  In  the  Church:   The  appeal  made  in  the  oath 
is  usually  to  the  Divine  Being  as  the  holy  and 
righteous,  who  demands  truthfulness  and  condemns 
and  punishes  lying.    As  God,  by  whom  men  swear, 
is  the  Almighty  in  whose  power  men  are,  so  men 
declare  by  oath  that  their  statements  are  niade  with 
a  full  consciousness  of  what  God  is  and 
z.  New-    demands,  fully  aware  that  in  case  of  an 
Testament  untruth  they  come  under  the  judg- 
Teaching.   ment  of  this  God,  that  they  even  in- 
voke it.    Men  swear  thus  (Heb.  vi.  16) 
by  God  as  their  superior  and  ruler.   The  importance 
of  the  oath  can  be  inferred  from  its  simplest  form 
like  "  I  swear  by  God,"  or  "  God  is  my  witnees," 
"  God  knows  it  "  (Rom.  i.  9;  Phil.  i.  8;  Gal.  i.  20; 
IThess.ii.5;  TICor.  i.23);  Paul  calls  upon  God  by 
his  soul  (II  Cor.  i.  23),  which  is  known  to  God  and 
places  itself  under  his  judgment.    James  (v.  12)  de- 
clares against  the  use  of  the  oath,  and  a  shnilar  pro> 
hibition  is  given  in  the  words  of  Jesus  (Matt.  v. 
33-37).    The  passage  has  been  differently  interpre- 
ted; but  it  can  be  construed  only  in  one  way  with- 
out destroying  its  logical  articulation.   Over  against 
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the  commandment  of  the  old  dispensation  not  to 
Bwemr  falsdy,  Jesus  places  the  commandment  of  the 
new  dispensation  not  to  swear  at  all.  As  swearing 
falsely  is  prohibited  in  the  Old  Testament  because 
the  name  of  Grod  is  thereby  profaned  (Lev.  xix.  12), 
the  hallowing  of  God's  name  (Matt.  vi.  9)  is  to  be 
eztendedy  according  to  Jesus'  intention,  to  entire 
abstiiieDee  from  the  use  of  the  oath.  And  when,  in 
his  enumeration  of  the  various  formulas  of  oaths, 
Jesus  omits  the  direct  appeal  to  Crod,  he  could  do 
ao  without  being  misunderstood,  partly  because  his 
condemnation  of  all  the  usual  indirect  formulas  in- 
Tolved  a  still  severer  condemnation  of  the  direct 
one;  partly  because  the  latter  was  very  little  used 
among  the  Jews  on  account  of  their  reluctance  to 
pronounce  the  name  of  God.  This  reluctance  is  also 
the  reason  why  a  tender  and  candid  Christian  con- 
adenoe  ahrinks  from  using  the  name  of  God  in  ma- 
king its  statements.  If,  however,  the  passage  quoted 
be  interpreted  as  a  definite  prohibition  of  swearing, 
it  comes  into  conflict  with  other  New-Testament 
panages.  The  words  of  Paul  (referred  to  above) 
have  certainly  the  character  of  the  oath.  And  when 
Jesus  condescended  to  answer  the  question  of  the 
ha^^  priest  (Matt.  xxvi.  63),  though  it  was  counted 
in  the  formulas  employed  when  oaths  were  taken 
in  the  courts,  he  allowed  his  own  words  to  assume 
the  same  character;  moreover,  the  passage  Heb.  vi. 
16  could  never  have  been  written  if  swearing  had 
been  absolutely  prohibited  among  the  first  Chris- 
tians. This  contradiction  is  to  be  solved  in  the 
nme  way  as  the  contradictions  between  the  pro- 
hibitions of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount — not  to  be 
angry,  not  to  revile.  Only  when  issuing  from  the 
lower  egotistical  affections  and  impulses  of  human 
nature  are  anger,-reproach,  and  swearing  forbidden, 
that  is  to  say,  under  circiunstances  which,  for  in- 
stance, would  make  an  oath  profane  swearing.  It 
is  quite  otherwise  when  the  same  act  is  performed 
for  the  sake  of  high  ethical  interests,  as,  for  instance, 
when  the  civil  authorities  demand  an  oath  in  order 
to  reach  the  truth  and  to  make  justice  safe. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  the  doctrine  of  the  New 
Testament  concerning  oaths  was  conceived  by  the 
Reformers  and  the  large  Protestant  communities 
(cf.   Augtburg  Confesnarif   xvi.;    Luther's  Larger 
Gatechian;    Geneva  Catechism;    Heidelberg  Cate- 
chism; Thirty-nine  articles  of  the  An- 
a.  Protea-  glican  Church).    The  canon  law  of  the 
tant        Roman  Church,  following  Jerome,  de- 
position,   mands  that  the  oath  be  taken  in  accord- 
ance with  Jer.  iv.  2  (Vulgate) :    "in 
truth,  in  judgment,  and  in  righteousness  ";    the 
same  is  found  also  in  the  Anglican  articles.    Mod- 
em Protestant  ethicists,  while  in  the  main  agreeing 
with  the  confession  of  the  Church,  differ  somewhat 
in  that  they  regard  the  oath  partly  as  an  evil  neces- 
sary on  account  of  the  moral  condition  of  the  hu- 
man race;  partly — ^and  in  this  case  the  oath  is  justi- 
fied— as  an  expression  of  devout  sentiment;  they 
refer  the  words  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  mainly 
to  "  frivolous  formulas  of  swearing."    On  the  whole 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  swearing,  whatever 
be  the  circumstances  and  conditions,  "  cometh  of 
evil  "   (Matt.  v.  37).     It  presupposes  a  distrust 
which  rules  human  society  and  a  lack  of  conscien- 
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tiousness  in  (]!hristendom.  A  really  Christian  moral- 
ity ruling  the  community  eveiywhere  would  make 
the  oath  superfluous  and  give  place  to  the  simple 
"  yea,  yea "  and  "  nay,  nay "  (cf.  on  this  point 
especially  the  works  on  ethics  by  Wuttke,  Palmer, 
Schmidt,  Luthardt,  Kobel).  Considering  the  holi- 
ness and  justice  of  God,  the  form  of  an  oath 
should  be  as  simple  as  possible.  The  mere  invoca- 
tion of  God  as  witness  should  be  sufficient,  all  else 
should  be  prohibited;  a  form  like  **  so  help  me  God 
to  my  everlasting  salvation"  is  objectionable  (see 
Wuttke).  Objectionable  also  are  all  oaths  at- 
tached to  promises,  because  they  express  more  than 
was  intended  by  the  swearer.  The  claim  that  the 
oath  which  a  Christian  takes  should  always  fully 
express  faith  in  God  as  revealed  in  Christ,  is  un- 
foimded.  That  atheists  should  neither  be  forced 
nor  allowed  to  swear  is  a  matter  of  course,  a  con- 
clusion which  is  founded  on  the  nature  and  object  of 
the  oath.  (J.  KOsTLmf.) 

m.  In  Canon  Law:  The  subject  receives  treat- 
ment in  canon  law  principally  in  Decretum  GroHani, 
causa  XXII.;  in  the  collection  of  decretals  of  Greg- 
ory IX.,  II.,  xxiv.;  the  lAber  Sextus;  the  Clemen- 
tines; and  the  decretal  of  Innocent  III.,  c.  xxvi., 
X.y  de  furejurando. 

Only  by  way  of  intimation,  it  is  true,  but  still 

plainly  enough,  the  canon  law  defines  an  oath  as  an 

asseveration  with  at  least  silent  appeal  to  God  as 

the  omniscient  witness  not  only  to  the 

z.  The      words  and  works  but  to  the  thoughts 

General  and  intents  of  man.  The  canon  law 
Conditions,  abo  distinguishes  between  the  right 
and  the  wrong  uses  of  the  oath,  follow- 
ing the  Vulgate  of  Jerome  on  Jer.  iv.  2,  which  reads: 
"  And  thou  shalt  swear:  The  Lord  lives!  In  truth, 
judgment,  and  in  justice  ";  it  demands  that  the  oath 
shall  have  these  three  "  attendants,"  viz.,  truth  (in 
the  mind),  judgment  (in  swearing),  and  justice  (in 
the  object).  By  the  first  it  means  the  sincerity  of 
the  intention  in  the  case  of  the  assertive  oath  to 
speak  the  truth,  in  the  case  of  the  promissory  oath 
to  fulfil  the  promise.  By  the  second  it  means  the 
proper  understanding  of  what  an  oath  is.  By  the 
third,  justice  in  the  object,  it  means  that  it  is  an 
oath  which  the  swearer  can  rightfully  take.  All  of 
which  is  in  harmony  with  the  teaching  of  Innocent 
III. :  "  Thou  art  able  to  swear  without  wrongdoing 
if  thy  oath  has  these  three  accompaniments  of  which 
the  prophet  [Jeremiah]  speaks  when  he  says:  *  Thou 
shalt  swear  the  Lord  liveth,  in  truth  and  judgment 
and  justice.' "  It  is  correct  but  not  directly  derived 
from  the  canon  law  to  say  that  the  object  of  the 
oath  and  the  purpose  of  its  use  should  be  conso- 
nant with  the  divine  character.  The  development 
of  the  general  legal  doctrine  of  the  oath  must  then 
proceed  along  these  lines. 

The  correct  consequences  from  the  first  condition, 
judicium  in  jurante  ("  the  judgment  in  swearing  "), 
involve  notice  of  the  following  hindrances  or  dis- 
qualifications to  taking  oaths:  (1)  the  person  is 
under  age.  The  canon  law  only  expressly  forbids 
that  any  one  who  is  not  of  the  age  of  reason  should  be 
forced  to  take  an  oath  (XXII.,  v.  14),  but  in 
practise  this  has  rightly  been  construed  as  forbid- 
ding such  an  oath  imder  all  circumstances.     Later 
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laws  have  extended  the  term  of  responsibility  in 

oath-taking.    The  German  law  puts  it  at  sixteen. 

(2)  The  person  taking  the  oath  is  to  be  of  sound 

mind  and  sober.     The  canon  law  is 

2.  Judg-    very  explicit  on  this  point:    only  one 
ment  in     who  is  jejunua,  "  fasting/'  can  prop- 
Swearing,    erly  take  a  solemn  oath  (XXII.,  v.  16), 

consequently  such  an  oath  was,  as  a 
rule,  taken  only  before  noon.  (3)  That  the  person 
have  not  committed  perjury.  The  condition  of 
judicium  in  jurante  logically  obliges  that  the  oath 
must  not  be  taken  by  those  who  are  without  any 
knowledge  of  God.  Of  practical  importance  is  it  to 
know  whether  the  person  is  only  pretending  to  be 
an  atheist  in  order  to  avoid  being  put  under  oath 
— as  frequently  happens — but  even  where  the  per- 
son is  self-deceived  into  thinking  that  he  is  an 
atheist  or  only  shams  atheism  there  is  a  manifest 
impropriety  in  administering  the  oath  as  it  borders 
on  blasphemy  to  compel  a  person  who  professes  to 
be  an  atheist  to  call  upon  God  as  his  witness  that 
he  is  speaking  the  truth. 

From  the  second  condition,  justitia  in  objedo, 
"  the  justice  in  the  object,''  the  canon  law  omitted 

to  deduce  the  right  consequences.    Yet 

3.  Justice    the  canon  law  compels  by  legislation 
in  the      such  oaths  as  are  intended  to  establish 
Object      the  plea  of  nullity  only  in  case  it  af- 
fords protection  to  the  oath-taker,  as 

a  wife  in  giving  consent  to  the  transfer  of  title  to 
her  dower,  or  a  daughter  renouncing  her  inheritance; 
indeed  Boniface  VIII.  would  compel  the  secular 
judges  to  treat  as  valid  what  according  to  the  com- 
mon law  was  null  because  it  had  been  sworn  to. 
The  glossator  Martinus  induced  the  Emperor  Fred- 
erick I.  to  rule  according  to  this  principle  that  an 
oath  not  otherwise  invalid  could  not  be  nullified  by 
a  person  taking  it  who  nevertheless  had  no  right  to 
take  it  (Authentica  **  Sacramenta  •pvberam  "  on  L. 
2  C.  adv.  vend. ;  cf .  F.  C.  von  Savigny ,  Geschichte  dea 
Rdmiachen  Rechts  im  MiUdalter,  iv.  162-170,  Hei- 
delberg, 1834-51).  It  is  plainly  a  desecration  of 
the  oath  that  the  canon  law  made  a  tool  of  it  to 
vitiate  rather  than  to  promote  worthy  purposes  in- 
tended by  the  civil  law.  And  it  thereby,  aside  from 
the  injury  often  done  indirectly  to  a  third  party, 
gives  occasion  to  a  very  frequent  misuse  of  the  oath, 
whereby  from  the  religious  standpoint  it  can  be  al- 
lowed only  when  later  legislation  withdraws  entirely 
from  the  promissory  oath  its  legal  efficacy  and  makes 
it  only  of  accessory  importance,  even  as  it  has  ac- 
cording to  Roman  law.  But  this  is  to  deprive  it  of 
all  legal  obligation,  whereas  the  proper  object  of 
the  oath  was  to  increase  this  obligation.  From  the 
definition  of  an  oath  as  a  promise  given  to  God  the 
canon  law  draws  the  inference  that  in  respect  to 
every  promissory  oath  the  Church  as  the  organ  of 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  to  decide:  (1)  Whether 
the  oath  was  binding,  and  here  first  of  all  comes  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  oath,  for  if  it  should  turn 
out  that  the  oath  was  intended  to  effect  a  sinful 
purpose  then  it  was  not  only  not  binding  but  it  was 
perjury  and  as  such  must  be  punished  by  church 
penalties;  and  (2)  in  case  it  is  binding,  at  least 
toward  God,  it  was  for  the  spiritual  judges  to  de- 
cide whether  it  should  be  carried  out  or  whether  the 


Church  acting  in  the  place  of  God  should  release 
the  person  from  his  oath  {rdaxio  jiaramenH  or  ab9o- 
luiio  a  jvramerUo  in  the  Evangelical  sense).    The 
connection  in  which  this  theozy  of  rdaxio  ptramenH 
stands  with  the  fimdamentally  false  mediating  poo- 
tion  between  God  and  the  individual  which  the 
Roman  Church  on  all  occasions  arrogates  to  itsdf 
is  easy  to  understand,  and  it  is  no  less  easy  to  pe^ 
ceive  that  it  must  have  as  its  consequence  that  the 
pope  has  the  right  to  release  from  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance whenever,  in  his  judgment,  the  maguterial 
rights  have  been  forfeited.    But  on  the  Protestant 
side  there  should  be  just  as  little  doubt  that  the 
theory  and  its  consequences  are  to  be  rejected  as 
absolutely  worthless,  as  if  forsooth  the  competency 
of  the  Church  to  decide  matters  of  right  depended 
on  the  binding  power  of  an  oath.    It  is  a  lament- 
able confusion  of  ideas  that  formerly  the  rdaxio 
juramenti  was  counted  among  the  episcopal  ri^ts 
of  the  sovereign  (cf .  J.  H.  BOhmer,  Jus  ecdenasUcum 
ProtettanHum,  6  vols.,  Halle,  1720-63).    All  that 
the  Church  can  properly  do  in  relation  to  oaths  is  to 
appeal  to  the  conscience,  according  to  the  Word  of 
God.    The  decision  of  troubles  arising  from  legal 
matters  the  Church  can  only  leave  to  the  courts 
whether  such  matters  be  sworn  to  or  not,  and  the 
courts  on  their  part  can  not  enforce  obligations 
which  are  without  standing  in  the  civil  law.    Here 
should  be  clearly  brought  out  that  the  efficacy  which 
the  canon  law  gives  to  the  promissory  oath  as  dia- 
tinguished  from  what  it  has  in  civil  law  is  to  be 
contrasted  with  the  importance  which  in  truth  at- 
taches to  it  when  the  parties  to  the  oath  do  not 
stand  on  equal  footing  to  the  law  so  that  contracts 
between  them  involve  moral  and  not  legal  duties 
and  claims.    Here  of  course  the  community  of  ob- 
jective religion  supplants  the  community  of  objec- 
tive rights.    Before  any  international  law  could  be 
recognized  there  was  an  impulse  of  the  deepest  and 
truest  quality  for  contracts  between  peoples  who 
were  strangers  to  one  another,  and  between  indi- 
viduals of  such  nations,  which  contracts  were  sealed 
with  oaths  so  that  they  might  have  the  greatest 
possible  force. 

From  the  demand  for  Veritas  in  mente,  "  truth  in 
the  mind,"  flows  first  of  all  the  inadmissibility  and 
inefficacy  of  mental  reservation  in  the  case  of  oaths; 
and  furUier  that  an  oath  which  had  been  extorted 
or  which  rested  on  vital  error  had  the  importance 
of  a  true,  proof-bringing  and  binding  oath,  although 
canon  law  does  not  unconditionally  concede  this 
point  respecting  the  promissozy  oath. 

In  respect  to  its  form  the  idea  is  excluded  that  an 
oath  is  an  appeal  to  any  other  than  God.  Nothing 
further  is  necessary  to  express  this  intention  to  call 
God  to  witness  than  the  use  of  the  words  **  I  swear." 

In  order  to  surround  the  oath-taking  with  due 
solemnity,  as  where  it  is  given  in  courts  and  in  pub- 
lic offices,  certain  formulas  have  come  into  use, 
which  partly  rest  upon  the  idea  that  bodily  con- 
tact with  an  object  considered  by  the  swearer  to  be 
sacred,  as  a  copy  of  the  Gospels  or  a  reliquaiy,  has 
a  tendency  to  excite  a  stronger  religious  feeling. 
So  arose  the  formula  of  the  solemn  '*  bodily  "  oath; 
"  So   help   me   God  and   his  holy   Gospel  "    (or 

Word  "),  with  the  addition  in  some  formulas, 
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"  and  an  saints.''  But  inasmuch  as  the  addition 
just  mentioned  was  rejected  by  Protestants,  section 
107  oi  the  Imperial  Recess  of  1555  ordered  that  in 

the    imperial    courts    it    should    be 

4.  Cn»-     dropped    and    Roman  Catholics  and 

timuLxy     Protestants  alike  be  sworn   on   their 

Focmulas.  calling  upon  God  and  the  Holy  Gospel 

merely.  There  is  an  old  custom  which 
ezeepts  the  deigy,  later  at  least  bishops,  from  touch- 
ing the  Gospels.  These  laid  their  hands  on  their 
breasts  when  taking  an  oath,  just  as  in  former  days 
German  women  did  when  swearing.  In  still  later 
times  the  so-called  "  bodily  oath  "  was  taken  not 
by  touching  any  sacred  object  but  by  raising  two 
or  three  fingers  or  by  touching  the  judge's  staff,  or 
by  merely  raising  the  hand.  Finally,  it  is  proper  to 
remark  here  that  solenm  oaths  should  be  adminis- 
tered only  in  i^Mutments  suitably  furnished  and 
in  as  orderly  associations  as  possible.  It  is  true 
that  it  has  been  uiged  that  the  greater  care  sur- 
rounding the  administration  of  the  oaths,  so  often 
now  missing,  should  be  taken  the  more  the  sad  in- 
crease of  perjuiy  is  noticed.  Yet  one  should  not  be 
blind  to  the  fact  that  the  carrying-out  of  these  de- 
sires would  encounter  great,  indeed,  almost  insui^ 
moontable  difficulties,  particularly  in  this  that  the 
execution  of  the  best  legal  and  magisterial  arrange- 
ments depends  on  the  capacity  and  willingness  of 
the  persons  chaiged  with  carrying  them  out.  And 
such  considerations  make  the  diminution  of  the 
number  of  oaths  as  much  as  possible  very  desirable, 
and  recent  legislation  has  this  object.  But  it  is  an 
error  to  think  that  for  these  considerations  an  oath 
should  not  be  administered  when  the  matter  in  dis- 
pute is  "  trifling."  This  is  to  make  the  amount  of 
money  involved  the  criterion  of  the  importance  of 
the  matter,  and  to  overlook  the  ideal  of  the  law 
which  strives  to  do  justice  entirely  irrespective  of 
the  peouniaxy  value  of  the  point  involved. 

(E.  Sehling.) 

Bibuoohapht:  For  general,  historical  and  illuBtrative  ma- 
terial consult:  R.  Hirsel,  Der  Bid,  ein  Bntrag  zu  seiner 
<7«dUcAte,  Leipoio,  1902;  W.  Lockhart.  On  Oaths,  Edin- 
buiih,  1882;  F.  Friedmann,  Ueber  die  Schumrgerichte, 
Beriin,  1886;  J.  Lafforgue,  Du  termeni  en  droit  remain, 
Toulouse.  1888;  L.  Ott,  Beitrdge  zur  Kenntniaa  dee  grie- 
ekiaehen  Bidee,  Leipsic,  1806;  C.  Ford,  On  Oathe,  London, 
1903  (a  standard  legal  authority). 

On  I.  oonsult:  J.  Happel,  Der  Bid  im  A.  T.,  Leipsic, 
1873;  Smith,  Rd,  ofSem.,  pp.  164  sqq.,  461-462;  Nowack, 
ArehAoloai*,  ii.  262  sqq.;  DB,  iu.  675-577;  EB,  iii.  3451- 
3454;  and  the  works  on  O.  T.  theology.  On  II.,  consult 
for  the  N.  T.:  DCO,  ii.  254-256;  and  the  works  on  N.  T. 
theology,  as  well  as  DB  and  EB  ut  sup.  For  usage  in  the 
Church  see  III.  below,  and  consult:  M.  D.  Conway.  The 
OoCA  and  iU  Ethics,  London,  1881;  G.  Freudenstein, 
ReehUbeUhrvnif  in  Schufurgerichte-Verfahren  von  Frank- 
rneh,  England  und  Deutschland,  Minden.  1883;  I.  M. 
Gapes,  in  FortnighUy  Review,  v  (1866).  On  III.  oonsult: 
C.  F.  St&udlin,  Oeschiehte  der  VorsteUungen  und  Lehren 
vom  Eide,  Gdttingen.  1824;  K.  F.  Gdschel.  Der  Eid  nach 
Principe,  Begriffe  und  Oebrauche,  Bcriin,  1837;  F.  G.  L. 
Strippelmann,  Der  Oerichtseid,  Cassel.  1855.  A  valuable 
literature  is  indicated  in  Richardson,  Encyclopaedia,  p. 
785. 

OBADIAH,  C'^ba-dd'a:  Author  of  the  book 
which  occupies  the  fourth  place  among  the  Minor 
Prophets.  The  name  means  *'  worshiper  of  Yah- 
weh."  His  book  contains  no  allusion  either  to  his 
descent,  his  birth-place,  or  his  fortunes;  not  even 
the  name  of  his  father  is  given.    That  he  was  a 


Judean  is  an  inference  from  the  contents  of  his 
prophecy. 

Regarding  the  date  of  his  writing  there  is  great 
divergence  of  opinion:  some  interpreters  consider 
it  the  earliest  prophetic  book  in  the  Old  Testament 
while  others  place  it  among  the  latest.  Hofmann, 
Delitzsch,  Keil,  N&gelsbach,  Vaihinger,  and  Orelli 
believe  that  Obadiah  prophesied  under  Joram  (851- 
844);  J^er,  Caspari,  H&vemik,  and  Hengstenberg 
refer  him  to  the  time  of  Jeroboam  II.  and  Uzziah 
(c.  750),  while  many  earlier  and  later  exegetes,  in 
agreement  with  Aben  Ezra  and  Luther,  find  in  this 
prophesy  a  distinct  allusion  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadrezzar  and  see  in  Obadiah 
a  contemporary  of  Jeremiah  (c.  580). 

The  latest  criticism  questions  the  unity  of  the 
book  and  considers  that  it  consists  of  an  original 
writing  (verses  1-9)  inspired  by  the  revolt  of  the 
Edomites  under  Joram,  which  was  later  expanded 
by  the  addition  of  vs.  10-21,  written  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans,  although 
there  may  be  traces  of  the  original  writing  in  verses 
15-21.  It  is  according  to  this  view  uncertain  whether 
the  name  Obadiah  refers  to  the  original  or  the  later 
writer.  This  theory  is  based  on  the  fact  that  in 
Jeremiah's  oracle  against  Edom  there  are  a  series 
of  most  remarkable  resemblances  between  Jeremiah 
and  Obadiah  (Ob.  l=Jer.  xlix.  14;  Ob.  2=Jer. 
xlix.  15;  Ob.  3a=Jer.  xlix.  16a;  Ob.  4-=Jer.  xlix. 
16b;  Ob.  5=Jer.  xlix.  9;  Ob.  6— Jer.  xlix.  10a; 
Ob.  8= Jer.  xlix.  7;  Ob.  9a « Jer.  xlix.  22b),  a  fact 
which  indicates  that  Jeremiah  was  familiar  with  and 
imitated  Obadiah's  prophesy,  not  vice  versa.  The 
conclusion  that,  as  Jeremiah's  allusions  are  only 
to  the  first  nine  verses,  he  knew  nothing  of  verses 
10-21,  does  not  follow,  since  Jeremiah  had  no  in- 
ducement to  use  such  passages  as  Ob.  17  and  19- 
21  in  a  prophesy  against  Edom.  However,  the 
principal  argument  is  derived  from  the  supposed 
allusion  to  the  destruction  of  the  Judean  nation  by 
the  Chaldeans.  But  both  the  passages  in  question 
say  nothing  of  the  destruction  of  Jersualem;  they 
speak  only  of  its  capture  and  pillage,  of  wild  oi^es 
of  the  victors  on  the  sacred  mountain,  of  the  cany- 
ing-off  of  the  prisoners  and  of  the  conquered  Judean 
army,  and  of  misfortune  and  suffering.  Moreover, 
a  clearer  designation  of  the  Chaldeans  would  be  ex- 
pected. The  enemies  of  Jerusalem  are  vaguely  and 
generally  named,  while  Edom's  malicious  participa- 
tion in  the  attack  upon  Israel  is  emphasized.  Fi- 
nally, there  is  no  trace  of  the  deportation  of  the 
people  to  Babylonia.  The  "  captivity  of  Jerusa- 
lem which  is  in  Sepharad  "  (verse  20)  probably 
signifies  that  a  portion  of  the  Judeans  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  Phenicians  and  were  sold  to  the  Lyd- 
ians  in  Asia  Minor.  Sparda  is  mentioned  in  the  in- 
scriptions of  Darius  (of.  F.  Spiegel,  Die  altpersischen 
Keilinschriften,  pp.  4,  46,  54,  Leipsic,  1881)  in  con- 
nection with  Yaima  (cf.  Javan,  Isa.  Ixvi.  19;  Ezek. 
xxvii.  13),  and  this  may  mean  Sardis,  which  is 
Svarda  in  the  native  language.  Joel  iii.  6  accuses 
the  Phenicians  of  delivering  Judeans  to  the  Yewor- 
nim  (A.  V.  "  Grecians  ").  Verse  10  treats  of  an 
attack  upon  Jerusalem  as  a  past  happening,  and 
probably  refers  to  what  is  narrated  in  II  Chron. 
xxi.  16,  17,  which  says  that  Arabs  and  Philistines 
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ndvanced  against  Joram,  king  of  Judah,  and 

tied  off  priaonera  and  a  great  booty,  Tbia  event  is 
alluded  U»  by  Joel  (iii.  6)  and  Amoa  (i.  6,  9)  when 
they  reproach  the  Philistines  with  having  sold  Ju- 
dean  prisoners  to  Edom  und  Jiivan. 

If  tbia  view  be  accepted  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  unity  of  the  writing.  The  visions  fall 
easily  ink)  three  sections.  The  Brst,  1-9,  contains 
the  aonouncement  to  the  Bdomitce  of  the  divine 
judgment;  the  second  (verses  10-16)  describes  the 
crime  that  caused  this  judgment;  the  third  (verses 
17-24)  recounts  the  restoration  of  down-trodden 
Inrael  who  shall  possess  both  his  own  land  and  that 
of  his  enemies  and  uhall  regain  the  lost  members  of 
his  race  who  have  been  drugged  awuy  to  captivity. 

The  words  "  as  the  Lord  hath  said,"  Joel  ii.  32 
■(espressly  referring  to  Ob.  17),  clearly  shows  which 
was  the  curlier  prophet.  If,  then,  Joel  belongs  to 
the  time  of  Joaah,  Obadiah's  activity  must  be  placed 
in  the  reign  of  Joram.*  Thus  Obadiah  appears  to 
be  the  oldest  prophet  whose  writings  are  preserved 
in  the  canon;  hh  position  among  the  other  minor 
prophets  proves  nothing  against  this,  since  the 
order  is  not  governed  by  chronological  considcra' 

(W.  VoLCKtO 
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Pmpbets  at  K,  Ewuld,  En|.  tnuul.,  ii.  377  aqq..  5  vol*., 
London,  1876-81;  C.  F,  KeU,  Edioburgb.  18S8:  P.  W. 
Fumr,  pp.  t7S  sqq..  London.  18Ba:  C,  voa  Orelli,  New 
York,  189.1;  J.  WdlbuuKn.  Bariin.  1898;  K.  Huiti.  in 
Kuner  Haiidkantmcnlar  lum  A.  T.,  Tubingen,  IWH;  and 
E.  B.  Puaey,  acw  ed..  vol.  ill,.  London,  lOOfl.  Other  mm- 
mmlnriea  are  by  C,  P,  Cuipari,  Ldpnic,  1842:  W,  tSaydd. 
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OBEDIERCE. 

I.  Id  EthiiK  nud  Rpliiiicia, 

II.  In  iMsclmiosUcal  ITsage. 

I.  In  Ethics  and  Religion;  Ethically  obedience 
Is  the  subordination  of  one's  own  will  to  that  of 
another.  By  the  very  fact  of  his  dependence  on 
God,  man's  behavior  must  be  one  of  obedience 
toward  God;  from  the  very  beginning,  sin,  according 
to  Scripture,  is  disobedience.  Blessing  or  cursing, 
in  the  destinies  of  God's  people,  is  made  conditional 
upon  obedience  to  God's  command  (Deut.  xxviii.). 
The  fundamental  virtue  of  the  Old-Testament 
heroes  from  Abraham  to  Nebemiah  is  obedience 
(cf.  I  Sam,  XV.  22),  The  work  of  Chriat  in  the  New 
Testament  is  above  all  a  dischutge  of  obedience 
(Fhil.  ii.  H),  defined  by  orthodox  dogmatists 
BS  obtniitntia  artii'a  et  pansii'a.  Hence,  too,  the 
Christian's  behavior  must  consist  of  obedience 
(Rom.  i.  .1,  V.  1(1;    I  Pet.  i.  22),     God  can  require 
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US  to  accept  the  message  of  salvation  obediendj. 
Ethically  regarded,  faith  is  obedience,  unbelief  is  du- 
criMdience.  Christian  ethics  distinguishes  betneeo 
servile  and  free  obedience.  The  latter  ia  hanoonj 
of  the  heart  and  will  n-ith  the  divine  comnuid 
in  love.  Its  prot«t3rpe  is  the  perfect  subordination 
of  the  son  to  the  father,  which  we  realize  in  the 
imitation  of  Jesus  under  perfect  submission  la  tlie 
Father's  nnll.  ! 

In  the  relations  between  man  and  man,  obedi-  I 
ence  ia  required  of  children,  servants,  and  subjedf, 
with  due  consideration,  however,  of  the  will  of  (lod 
(AcU  v.  20).  The  morality  of  children  is  esm- 
tially  the  dischaige  of  obedience  (cf.  the  exunpic 
of  Jesus,  Lukeii.  4!l).  This  educates  man  to  become 
a  moral  personahty,  and  fits  him  for  the  right  lue 
of  freedom.  The  requirements  proper  to  the  Old 
Testament  have  been  embodied  by  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  the  "  house  tables  "  (Eph,  v.  22  sqq.;  Cd. 
iii.  IS  sqq.;  I  Pet,  ii.  13  sqq.)  of  Christian  conduct, 
wherein  a  subordination  of  the  wife  ia  requind 
analogous  to  the  subordination  of  the  congr^atioD 
to  Christ  its  head.  Tiie  service  of  servants  is  in 
this  respect  ligbKned,  in  that  they  are  pennitled 
to  account  themselves  as  servants  of  Christ.  ASe- 
giance  to  the  Bla(«  carries  with  it  the  obligation  to 
render  obedience  to  the  ethical  order  (law  and 
right)  enforced  by  the  Stale.  In  case  of  conflict 
between  God's  re(|uirement  and  that  of  society,  th« 
Christian  roust  sufTer,  in  the  last  resort,  as  a  diso- 
bedient subject. 

Obedience  is  a  signal  means  for  the  development 
of  power.  Every  kind  of  social  organiiatJon,  everf 
kind  of  discipline,  rests  on  obedience.  Hence,  too, 
the  discharge  of  obedience  plays  so  great  a  part  not 
only  in  military  service,  but  also  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  orders.  Arnold  RPeoo. 

n.  In  Ecclesiastical  Usage:  In  Roman  Catholic 
church  law  obedience  is  the  submiasion  which  is  due 
from  those  in  lower  grades  to  their  superiors.  The  or- 
ganization of  the  Church  rests  upon  the  correlation  of 
authority  and  obedience.  Before  the  Reformation 
the  idea  of  obedience  developed  from  that  of  feudal- 
ism. All  Christendom  stood  in  the  attitude  of  obe- 
dience toward  Ihe  pope,  as  vice-n^nt  of  Christ 
upon  earth.  In  consequence  of  the  Reformation  a 
large  part  of  the  Latin  church  fell  from  ita  former 
allegiance.  Within  the  Church  the  bishop  con>- 
manded  the  obedience  of  ail  the  clergy  of  the  dio- 
cese, even  of  the  oiempt  (see  Exemption).  In 
early  times  at  their  consecration  the  bisliops  swore 
obedience  to  the  metropolitan,  but  after  the  pope 
reserved  for  himself  the  right  of  consecration,  to 
him  alone  was  the  oath  sworn.  The  formula,  which 
is  very  ancient  and  taken  from  a  real  oath  of  alle- 
giance, is  prescribed  by  an  injunction  of  Pius  IV. 
issued  Nov.  13,  1564,  which  runs  as  follows:  "  I 
acknowledge  the  holy  catholic  and  apostolic  Ro- 
man Church,  the  mother  and  mistress  of  all  churches, 
and  I  promise  and  swear  true  obedience  to  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  the  chief 
of  the  apostles,  and  the  vicar  of  Christ."  From 
this  vow  of  obedience  toward  the  pope,  to  which 
must  be  added  the  creed,  should  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished the  oath  of  obedience  t«  the  bishop, 
which  was  sworn  to  at  the  consecration  to  the  priest- 
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hood.  A  special  oath  of  obedience  on  the  part  of 
the  lower  orden  of  the  Church  toward  the  bishop 
ii  met  with  only  occasionally  through  force  of  cus- 
tom or  local  regulations.  The  regulars  also  swear 
obedienee  to  their  superiors,  and  in  their  case  the 
oath  means  complete  submission  to  the  superiors, 
grfinquishing  all  private  desires.  The  order  of  the 
Jesuits  and  the  related  orders  and  congregations 
exact  an  oath  which  is  quite  peculiar  to  themselves. 
See  Oath.  E.  Sehung. 

BuuocamAPHT:  On  obedience  in  tbe  ethical  sense  consult 
Um  prineipAl  works  cited  under  Ehmos.  For  the  ecdesi- 
mtieal  usace  consult:  Q.  Phillips,  Kirchenrechi^  ii.  171 
■iiq.,  Regensbuiv.  1857;  KL,  ix.  583-586;  and  in  general 
Um  tieatiwM  on  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastical  law. 


OBEDIERCE  OF  CHRIST:  A  conception  some- 
times employed  in  treating  the  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement  (q.v.).  This  obedience  to  the  will  of 
the  Father  is  represented  as  active,  referring  to  the 
works  of  Christ;  or  as  passive,  referring  to  his  suf- 
fering (cf.  W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  Dogmatic  Theology,  ii. 
490,  New  York,  1889;  C.  Hodge,  SystemoHc  Thecl- 
ogy,  m,  143,  ib.  1872). 

0BSR-AMMER6AU,  6^a>er-(Un'mer-gau:  A  vil- 
lage of  1,200  inhabitants  in  Upper  Bavaria,  forty- 
six  miles  southwest  of  Munich,  and  in  the  valley  of 
the  Ammer.  The  principal  industry  is  wood-carving. 
Hie  fame  of  the  village  is  due  entirely  to  the  Passion 
Flay,  which  is  given  there  evezy  ten  years  in  dis- 
diaige  of  a  vow  made  under  the  following  circum- 


**  In  the  year  1633  there  raged  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Ammerthal  ('  valley  of  the  Ammer ')  a  deadly  plague,  which 
thraatened  to  dq;>opulate  the  districts  infected.  The  Am- 
merthalen  took  eveiy  precaution  to  protect  their  valley 
from  the  dxead  coatagkm,  but  witiiout  avail.  A  native  of 
Ammerthal,  who  worked  during  the  summer  in  Eschelohe 
[an  infected  place]  as  a  day-laborer,  evaded  the  quarantine, 
and  entered  the  valley  by  a  secret  path,  in  order  to  oel^rate 
amoog  bis  family  an  annual  church  festival.  He  carried  the 
kifeetioQ  with  him,  and  on  the  second  day  after  his  arrival 
he  was  a  corpse.  In  three  weeks  eighty-four  of  the  small 
eommmiity  were  carried  ofiF;  and  the  mourning  and  terri- 
fied sorvivon,  despairing  of  human  succor,  made  their  sup- 
pUeation  to  God,  and  registered  a  solemn  vow,  that  if  he 
heard  their  cry,  and  removed  the  plague,  they  would  repre- 

it  every  ten  sreais,  *  for  thankful  remembrance  and  edify- 
eontemplation,  and  by  the  hdp  of  the  Almighty,  the 
■nfferfags  of  Jesus,  the  Savior  of  the  world.'  The  prayer 
wae  beard;  *  for  not  a  sin^e  person  died  of  the  plague  after 
the  warn  was  made,  thoufl^  many  were  infected  with  it.*  In 
ttM  foUowing  year  the  first  fulfilment  of  the  vow  was  made, 
and  the  second  in  1644,  and  so  on  decennially  untfl  1674. 
It  was  then  thought  better  to  divide  the  representations 
deeennially.  Accordingly,  the  next  representation  was  in 
1680;  and  it  has  been  acted  regularly  every  ten  years  from 
that  date  downward  "  (M.  MacColl,  Ober-Ammergau  Pa*- 
mom  PUn/f  pp.  viii.,  42*43,  London.  1880). 

Hie  present  Passion  Play  is  vezy  different  from 
the  rude  performance  once  given.  Down  to  1830 
it  was  always  acted  in  the  churchyard.  It  is  now 
given  upon  a  stage,  in  a  building  built  especially 
for  it,  which  seats  4,500.  The  performance  is  in- 
troduced, and  accompanied  at  intervals  by  music, 
and  is,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the  most  daborate 
theatrical  representations  in  existence.  Eveiy 
dweller  in  Ober-Ammergau  b  liable  to  be  called 
upon  to  play;  and  the  preparatory  drilling  con- 
sumes much  time  in  the  years  next  preceding  the 
decennial  performance.  The  credit  of  the  present 
play  is  due  to  Ottmar  Weis  (d.  1843),  a  monk  of  the 


Ettal  monastezy  in  the  neighborhood,  and  subse- 
quently pastor,  to  his  pupil  Anton  A.  Daisenberg, 
and  to  Rochus  Dedler  (b.  1779,  d.  1822),  who  for 
the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  was  the  schoolmaster 
at  Ober-Ammergau.  The  present  play  is  modelled 
upon  the  Greek  drama,  and  therefore  the  chorus  is 
an  integral  part  of  it.  It  comprehends  the  events 
of  our  Lord's  life  from  Palm  Sunday  to  Easter. 
The  text  is  mainly  Scriptural;  every  word  attrib- 
uted to  our  Lord  or  to  his  disciples,  friends  and 
foes,  during  the  week  referred  to,  being  interwoven 
in  the  play.  The  principal  players  are  persons  of 
local  consequence  and  of  high  character;  and  the 
villagers  themselves  and  the  peasants  around  re- 
gard the  Passion  Play  as  a  solemn  religious  rite.  It 
is  therefore  fitly  introduced  by  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  which  is  administered  to  the 
players  and  to  the  majority  of  the  intending  spec- 
tators very  early  on  the  day  of  the  play.  The  act- 
ing, considering  the  limited  education  of  the  play- 
ers, is  marvelously  realistic.  Of  late  years  much 
money  has  been  spent  upon  costumes,  sceneries, 
and  stage  properties.  The  number  of  players  is  said 
to  be  about  600,  but  this  includes  many  children. 
The  tableaux  vivants,  which  are  illustrations  of  the 
historical  allusions  in  the  chorus,  are  particularly 
fine,  being  revelations  respecting  the  possibilities  in 
tableattx.  The  performances  last  from  eight  to  five, 
with  an  intermission  of  an  hour  and  a  half.  They 
are  given  on  Sundays  and  Fridays,  and  in  some 
weeks  on  Mondays,  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the 
end  of  September. 

The  Ober-Ammergau  Passion  Play  has  been  suf- 
fered to  pursue  a  nearly  untroubled  course.    Per- 
mission to  give  it,  which  has  always  been  readily 
granted,  has  to  be  obtained  from  the  king  of  Ba- 
varia.   In  1780  it  was  the  only  passion  play  allowed 
in  Bavaria,  and  in  1810  it  triumphed  over  even 
ecclesiastical  opposition.     The  profits,  which  are, 
of  course,  very  large,  since  the  throng  of  visitors 
numbers    thousands,    are    religiously    devoted    to 
charitable  purposes  after  the  payment  of  a  small 
sum  to  the  players.    The  charges  of  admission  are 
very  moderate,   ranging  from  one  to  eight  marks 
(twenty-five  cents  to  two  dollars).    Altogether  the 
Passion  Play  is  a  curious,  and  in  its  way  a  unique, 
relic  of  the  piety  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Bibuographt:   Translations  of  the  text  are:    The  Ptuaion 
Play   Translated,   London,    1890;     Tfie  Passion   Play  of 
Ober^Ammerifau,    ib.    1900.     Cozisult:     H.    Rommel,    Z>« 
Pasnespden   van   Oberammergau^    Brugge,    1881;     J.   A. 
Daisenberger,    Text   des   Oberammergauer   PassionspideSt 
Munich,  1890;   F.  W.  Farrar,  The  Passion  Play,  London, 
1890;   K.  Trautmann,  Oberammerifau  und  seine  Passions- 
spiel,  Bamberg,  1890;     F.    Feldigl,    Ober-Ammergau   und 
seine  Passionspiel  in  Vergangenheit  und  Oegenwari,  Par- 
tenkirchen,    1900;   W.  T.  Stead,   The  Story  that   Trans- 
formed   the    World.     Passion    Play    at  Ober-Ammergau, 
London,    1891;     Lady   I.   Burton.   The  Passion-Play  at 
Ober-Ammergau,  ib.  1900;  H.  Diemer,  Oberammergau  und 
seine   Passionsspide,     Munich.    1900;  J.    Krauskopf,    A 
Rabbits    Impressions  of  the  Oberammergau  Passion  Play, 
Philadelphia,    1901;   A.   G.  Hay.  Ober-Ammergau  and  its 
Great  Passion  Drama  of  1900,  London,  1902;  E.  H.  Day, 
Ober-Ammergau  and  the  Passion  Play;    a  practical  and 
historical    Handbook,    Mflwaukee,     1910;     J.    H.    Short, 
Oberammergau,  Now  York,  1910.  ^     ^ 

OBERLIN,  O'ber-lin,  JEAN  FREDERIC:  Lu- 
theran philanthropist;  b.  at  Strasburg  Aug.  31, 
1740;  d.  at  Waldersbach  (29  m.  s.w.  of  Strasburg) 
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June  2f  1826.  Brought  up  in  a  pious  home,  at  fif- 
teen he  began  the  study  of  theology,  in  which  he 
took  his  bachelor's  degree  at  the  University  of 
Strasbuig  m  1758.  Until  1767  he  supported  him- 
self by  teaching,  when  he  was  appointed  pastor  at 
Waldersbach,  the  principal  parish  in  the  rough 
mountainous  district  of  Steinthal  (Fr.,  Ban-de-la- 
Roche),  on  the  boundary  between  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine. Oberlin  entered  upon  his  labors  with  energy 
and  self-denial,  in  the  face  of  great  difficulties,  ari- 
sing from  the  poverty  and  ignorance  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  from  the  criticisms  of  his  predecessor. 
His  first  care  was  to  provide  for  the  spread  of  edu- 
cation, erecting  schools  in  Waldersbach  and  other 
villages,  and  making  one  of  the  earliest  attempts 
at  the  training  and  instruction  of  very  small  chil- 
dren. The  construction  of  roads  and  bridges,  the 
encouragement  of  a  better  system  of  agriculture, 
the  teaching  of  trades,  and  the  establishment  of 
stores,  loan  associations,  savings-banks,  and  agricul- 
tural societies  with  the  awarding  of  prizes  marked 
his  efforts  for  promoting  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity. Even  the  smallest  economic  reform  as- 
sumed for  him  the  character  of  a  Christian  work. 
The  establishment  of  factories  through  his  influ- 
ence not  only  provided  a  means  of  livelihood  for 
the  people,  but  soon  doubled  their  numbers.  But 
these  activities  did  not  make  him  neglect  the  more 
directly  spiritual  work.  He  was  a  preacher  of  the 
greatest  earnestness  and  simplicity,  and  indefati- 
gable in  visiting  the  scattered  members  of  his  flock. 
In  1781  he  founded,  on  an  impulse  received  from 
the  life  of  Zinzendorf ,  a  Soci^t^  chr^tienne,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  pledged  themselves  to  strive  for  per- 
fect sanctification  and  to  ei^ercise  mutual  oversight 
and  discipline,  but  two  years  later  he  found  it  best 
to  disband  the  association.  It  is  not  siuprising,  in 
view  of  his  remarkable  courage  and  enterprise,  that 
he  should  at  times  have  gone  into  ill-advised  ven- 
tures; but  he  was  never  accused  of  narrowness  or 
sectarian  prejudice.  He  invited  Roman  Catholics 
and  Calvinists  to  his  communion,  and  was  pleased 
to  call  himself  Catholic-Evangelical  pastor.  He 
greeted  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution  with 
enthusiasm.  The  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man 
seemed  to  his  imagination  the  beginning  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  on  earth,  and  in  republican  virtues  and 
fraternity  he  saw  the  truest  earthly  realization  of  the 
spirit  of  Christianity.  On  July  14,  1790,  he  assem- 
bled all  his  people  around  an  *'  altar  of  the  father- 
land "  on  an  open  hill-top  to  celebrate  a  patriotic 
festival.  On  Aug.  5,  1792,  he  held  a  special  service 
in  honor  of  the  volunteers  for  the  war  with  Austria, 
among  whom  was  his  eldest  son.  By  order  of  the 
committee  of  safety,  on  Nov.  23,  1793,  he  made 
his  profession  of  faith,  declaring  that  he  approved 
wholly  of  the  abolition  of  empty  ceremonies  and 
unfruitful  dogmas  and  that  he  recognized  no  other 
task  than  that  of  making  his  fellow  citizens  en- 
lightened, worthy  men  and  good  patriots.  Even 
the  reign  of  terror  could  not  shake  his  belief  in  the 
republic.  When  the  National  Assembly  prohibited 
public  worship  and  ecclesiastical  rites,  he  changed 
his  services  into  club-meetings,  opened  by  singing, 
followed  by  the  catechizing  of  the  younger  mem- 
bers on  the  rights  of  man  and  the  duties  of  citizens. 


an  address  and  a  prayer.  The  women  and  childreQ 
then  left  the  church,  various  members  of  the  dub 
rose  in  their  turn  to  deliver  discourses,  and  the  most 
recent  political  events  were  diacussed.  Tlie  com- 
munion he  celebrated  from  time  to  time  in  his  own 
house  with  his  family  and  guests,  after  the  ordinaiy 
meal  in  the  manner  of  the  agape.  In  spite  of  hb 
submission  to  the  revolutionary  laws,  he  awakened 
the  suspicion  of  the  authorities,  and  on  July  28^ 
1794,  was  s\unnv:>ned  to  Schlettstadt  and  impria- 
oned,  after  rough  treatment  from  the  mob.  A  few 
days  later  Robespierre  fell  and  the  time  of  trial  was 
over. 

His  services  were  now  widely  recogniied.   Tlie 
National  Assembly  itself  thanked  him  formally  for 
his  services  to  education,  and  the  imperial  author- 
ities showed  him  many  favors.     When  the  allied 
armies  entered  France,  Csar  Alexander  iasoed  i 
special  letter  of  protection  for  him  and  his  flock. 
In  1818  he  received  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  and  a  year  later  the  cross  oC 
the  Legion  of  Honor.    His  reputation  as  a  faithful 
witness  to  the  Gospel  now  won  him  influence  far 
and  wide,  and  all  those  who  were  diasatisfied  with 
the  prevalent  rationalism  brought  into  the  Church 
by  the  Revolution  looked  hopefully  toward  his 
leadership.    The  evening  of  his  life,  clouded  thou^ 
it  was  by  the  famine  of  1816-17  and  the  death  of  a 
promising  son,  was  cahn  and  peaceful,  leaving  the 
memory  of  a  man  who  combined  in  a  remarkable 
degree  the  most  varied  endeavors  to  promote  the 
general  welfare  of  humanity  with  deep  mystical 
devotion,  and  bore  testimony  to  the  power  of  the 
love  of  Christ  at  a  time  when  it  was  growing  cold  in 
many  hearts.    His  work  for  the  education  of  small 
children  was  imitated  first  in  Scotland  and  then 
elsewhere.    His  name  is  preserved  in  Amierica  by 
the  town  and  college  of  Oberlin,  O.,  founded  by  two 
former  missionaries  in  1832  under  the  inspiration 
of  his  biography.  (K.  BLlckbnscsmidt.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Amonc  the  very  numeroiii  biocnphka 
which  have  been  written  may  be  mentioned  those  by: 
Mme.  Felicie  (Tourette),  Strasbuig.  1824;  H.  Legrandt 
ib.  1826;  S.  Atkins,  London,  1829;  E.  Stober,  Stnabius* 
1831;  L.  Spach.  ib.  1866;  F.  Bernard,  Paris.  1867;  F.  W. 
Bodemazm,  Stuttffart,  1870;  Josephine  E.  Butler,  TiOPdan. 
1882;  Mme.  Q.  Desmoulin,  Paris,  1884;  Mme.  E.  R6rieh. 
ib.  1890;  G.  H.  von  Schubert,  Nuremberg,  1800;  C.  Leea- 
hard.  Montauban,  1806;  O.  Stein,  HaUe,  1800;  K.  Hadcen- 
Schmidt,  Strassburg,  1002;  and  Four  Onat  PkUanthropi^U: 
Lord  ShafteAiery,  Charge  Peabcdy,  John  Howard,  J.  F. 
Oberlin,  London,  1806. 

OBLATES:  A  monastic  term  applied  to  children 
bomid  over  to  a  monastery,  to  be  brought  up  as 
monks.  The  Benedictine  Rule  (chap,  lix.)  prescribes 
that  if  any  noble  offers  his  son  to  a  monastery,  if 
the  boy  is  a  minor  he  shall  be  offered  with  a  peti- 
tion, the  accompanying  gift  and  his  hand  being 
wrapped  in  the  altar-cloth.  The  origin  of  the  in- 
stitution is  obsciu^,  but  it  is  certainly  much  older 
than  the  Benedictine  Rule.  The  provisions  in  the 
longer  rule  ascribed  to  St.  BasU  do  not  correspond 
to  later  usage;  but  Jerome  and  Salvian  are  ac- 
quainted with  it.  It  was  first  completely  aban- 
doned by  the  mendicant  orders.         (A.  Hauck.) 

OBLATIONS:  In  early  times  the  faithful  pre- 
sented at  the  assembly  for  conunon  worship  gifts 
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I  kind.  Finm  theae  were  taken  the  eUmenta  of 
nad  and  wine  required  for  use  in  the  holy  com- 
wtnion.  Other  gifts  were  distributed  according  to 
ieed.  Juatin  Iburtyr  (q.v.)  in  hia  deecription  of  the 
SnudiV  wonhip  of  Chrifftiana  says,  "  When  our 
pnjer  is  ended,  bread  ia  brought  and  wine  and 
water,  and  tlw  president  oSen  both  prayers  and 
thantagivinga,  aoooiding  to  hia  ability,  and  the 
people  assent,  saying  Amen;  aod  there  is  a  distri- 
bnticMi  to  each  and  a  reception  of  what  has  been 
blessed,  and  to  those  who  are  absent  a  portion  is 
■nt  1^  the  deaotKis;  and  they  who  are  well-to-do, 
and  wflting,  give  what  each  thinks  &t;  and  what  is 
ecJIected  b  d^Mwted  with  the  president,  who  suc- 
ecta  the  orphans  and  widows,  and  those  who  through 
isfhwrn  or  any  oUter  cause  are  in  want "  (Apol., 
L67;  Eng.  transl.  iniiJVF,  i.  186).  A  general  term 
for  such  offerings  was  "  oblations."  In  process  of 
time,  and  as  gifts  ol  money  were  gradually  sub- 
stituted for  offerings  in  kind,  the  word  came  to  be 
uaed  in  a  moi«  restricted  sense:  (1)  for  the  bread 
and  wine,  before  or  after  conaecratioQ;  (2)  for  any 
pfta  besides  nuHuy,  or  periiaps  for  gifte  of  money 
for  religious  purposes  (and  particularly  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  eleigy)  other  than  alms  for  the  poor, 
^lere  is  somA  debate  as  to  the  exact  force  of  the 
word  in  connection  with  alms,  in  the  Prayer  for  the 
Cbureh  in  the  existing  Anglican  Prayer  Book  and 
in  the  preceding  rubric  of  the  American  Book  (cf. 
rka  Journal  of  Theological  StudUa,  i.  321).  The 
fomal  presentation  of  gifts  of  bread  and  wine, 
though  not  used  for  the  sacrament,  at  Milan  ia  a 
survival  <rf  the  old  custom  of  ofTeringa  in  kind,  as 
t«  pf^tj^p^  the  use  of  pain  beni,  "  blessed  bread,"  in 
some  parts  of  France  and  Switseriand.  According 
to  the  rule  of  the  first  EngUsh  Prayer  Book  (1549) 
the  bread  and  wine  for  the  communion  were  to  be 


paid  for  by  the  parishioners  in  turn,  instead  of 
themsdvea  providing  the  elements.  They  are  now 
provided  at  the  charge  of  the  parish.  The  presen- 
tation of  ahns  at  the  time  of  the  eueharist  had  be- 
emne  almost  eoctinct  in  the  West — not  entirely,  as 
the  "  mnns  pminj  "  leetifiee — when  it  was  revived 
io  the  first  Eo^ish  Prayer  Book.  It  is  fitting  that 
along  with  prayers,  alms  (in  the  widest  sense) 
(bouU  go  up  before  God.  In  the  great  central  act 
of  wcwship  mankind  offere  him  in  the  elements  of 
bread  and  wine  and  in  money  representatives  of 
the  ^ts  which  he  has  bestowed,  as  on  acknowledg- 
ment that  all  tJiingw  come  of  him,  and  in  order  that 
they  may  be  uaed  for  the  aecomplislmient  of  his 
purpoeea.  Of  theee  natural  gifts  the  bread  and  wine 
thus  offered  in  acknowledgment  of  God's  sover- 
eignty are  blessed  by  him  for  higher  purposes,  and 
returned  to  the  givers  as  the  means  whereby  they 
receive  the  spiritual  food  of  the  Lord's  body  and 
blood  for  the  strengthening  and  refreshing  of  the 
soul.  A.  C.  A.  Haio.. 

BlsuooaAnr:  Bin^um.  Origmu.  V.,  Iv.  1-3.  VIII..  vi. 
za,  Xn..  ii.-lT.;  F.  BerisodB,  £)t  oMohimAiu.  Vsnini, 
na  atallmD  mL,  1736):  L.  DuabMne,  CkrMm  WorMp: 
itt   Origin  and  S«atti<wii.  pp.   84.    173,  3M,   eto..  Lon- 


n  (aOBtult  Indai),  Nsw  Yoric,  ISOS;    KU 


OBUGAHOH.    See  Dnrr. 


OCCAM    (OCKHAM),    WILLIAM    OF. 

I.  Lite. 
II.  Worla. 

Philoaophie*!  and  Tbeologioa]  Wiitisv  {(  1). 
Woiki  on  Cbuich  and  BUM  ((  2). 


Doctrine  of  the  Chimli  aod  Critioum  (f  S). 
Doctmie  of  Ood.  Salvation  and  81a  (|  3). 

Cbuicb  and  State  (I  S), 
IV.  Survay  of  Oocam'a  Poaltwn. 

L  Life:  William  of  Occam,  the  Fraudscan 
schoolman,  nominalist,  and  "  dottor  invincibilU," 
was  bom  at  Occam  (whence  he  took  his  name;  22 
m.  B.w.  of  St.  Paul's,  London)  c.  1280;  d.  in  Mu- 
nich Apr.  10,  1349  (1347  T  13507).  Of  hie  early  life 
little  is  certainly  known.  From  the  scanty  data,  it 
may  be  gathered  that  he  entered  the  Franciscan 
order  at  an  early  a^,  took  his  bachelor's  degree  at 
Oxford,  and  his  master's  at  Paris,  where  he  taught 
from  a  date  between  131S  and  1320.  The  tradition 
that  he  was  a  pupil  of  Duns  Scotus  ia  probably  cor- 
rect. That  he  returned  to  England  and  taught  at 
Oxford  is  an  assumption  for  which  there  is  no  evi- 
dence; in  any  case  it  is  with  Paris  that  his  princi- 
pal teaching  activity  is  connected;  his  doctrines 
had  taken  such  hold  there  by  1330  that  the  philo- 
sophical faculty  felt  obliged  to  issue  a  warning 
against  them.  By  that  time  he  himself  had  left 
Paris;  the  great  controversy  on  the  question  of 
poverty  which  bo  deeply  agitated  his  order  deter- 
mined the  later  course  of  his  life.  He  threw  all  his 
strength  into  the  defense  of  the  ideal  of  absolute 
poverty.  But  it  was  not  long  before  their  common 
ground  of  oppodtjon  to  the  pope  drew  the  extreme 
Franciscans  together  with  the  Emperor  Louis  the 
Bavarian,  the  opponent  of  John  XXII.  At  the 
chapter  of  the  order  in  Perugia,  Occam  and  Bona- 
gratia  were  the  chief  supporters  of  the  general, 
Michael  of  Cesena,  in  his  strict  views,  and  after- 
ward the  former  spent  some  time  in  the  dioceses  of 
Ferrara  and  Bologna,  urging  the  absolute  poverty 
of  Christ  and  the  apostles  as  a  necessary  ideal.  In 
December,  1 323,  he  was  summoned  with  some  others 
to  appear  before  the  pope  at  Avignon,  and  was  im- 
prisoned there  for  over  four  years.  On  May  25, 
1328,  together  with  Michael  of  Cesena  and  Bona- 
gratia,  he  made  his  escape  and  fled  to  Italy.  De- 
posed and  excommunicated,  they  made  common 
cause  with  the  emperor,  who  was  then  in  Italy.  In 
1320  a  general  chapter  held  in  Paris  deposed  Michael 
of  Cesena  from  his  office,  and  two  years  later  he 
and  his  adherents  were  expelled  from  the  order. 
Occam  became  one  of  the  emperor's  principal  ad- 
visers and  literary  defenders.  The  political  ideas 
which  he  had  already  represented  in  Paris  wen 
now  developed  and  adapted  to  the  circumBtanoes 
of  the  time.  In  stepping  outside  the  range  of  pure 
theology,  he  never  forgot  that  he  was  a  ^eologian; 
that  John  XXII.  was  a  heretic  and  no  true  pope, 
that  the  poverty  of  Christ  and  the  apostlee  waa  an 
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article  of  faith,  were  as  much  a  part  of  his  fixed 
belief  as  that  the  State  and  the  rights  of  the  em- 
peror were  independent  of  pope  and  Church.  After 
the  unfortunate  issue  of  Louis'  visit  to  Rome,  the 
Franciscans  followed  him  to  Munich  (Feb.,  1330) 
and  took  up  their  abode  in  a  neighboring  house  of 
the  order,  where  most  of  the  political  writings  of 
Occam  were  composed.  In  1342  Michael  of  Cesena 
died,  transmitting  the  seal  of  the  order  and  his 
claims  to  its  headship  to  Occam.  The  death  of 
Louis  (Oct.  11,  1347)  and  of  some  of  the  Munich 
group,  the  reconciliation  of  others  and  of  the  new 
Emperor  Charles  IV.  with  the  papacy,  left  Occam 
increasingly  alone,  until  the  time  came  when  he 
was  the  only  one  of  the  old  leaders  left.  He  was 
once  more  cited  in  1349  before  the  papal  tribunal, 
but  the  negotiations  came  to  naught  with  his  re- 
fusal to  admit  that  Louis  was  a  heretic  and  schis- 
matic. Clement  VI.  demanded  that  the  order 
should  take  action.  A  chapter  held  in  Whitsun- 
tide, 1349,  asserted  that  but  few  brothers  remained 
who  had  supported  Michael  of  Cesena  and  Louis; 
that  "  William  the  Englishman,''  who  was  promi- 
nent among  these,  had  sent  back  the  seal  of  the 
order  to  the  general,  and  that  he  and  the  others, 
while  they  could  not  conveniently  appear  in  Rome, 
petitioned  for  release  from  their  excommunica^ 
tion.  The  pope  ofifered  to  grant  this  request  (June 
8,  1349)  on  condition  of  their  subscribing  a  formula 
which  was  somewhat  less  stringent  than  that  which 
had  been  usual  since  John  XXII.  Trithemius, 
Wadding,  and  others  assert  that  Occam  signed  this 
and  was  absolved;  but  there  is  no  documentary 
evidence  to  this  effect,  and  Jacobus  de  Marchia 
says  expressly  that  the  three  principal  leaders  "  re- 
mained excommunicated  heretics."  This  is  more 
probably  the  case,  whether  Occam  remained  inflex- 
ible or  death  intervened  too  soon  to  allow  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  terms  of  peace.  The  date  of  his 
death  is  imcertain;  he  was  imdoubtedly  alive  in 
the  spring  of  1349,  and  thus  the  date  given  on  his 
monument  (of  later  construction)  in  the  former 
Franciscan  chapel  at  Mimich — Apr.  10,  1347 — can 
not  be  right.  The  day  and  month  may  be  accepted; 
the  year  will  be  either  1350,  or  more  probably  1349, 
which  would  account  for  the  double  tradition  as  to 
the  fact,  on  the  theory  that  he  had  annoimced  his 
readiness  to  make  submission,  but  died  before  it 
could  be  accomplished. 

n.  Works:    There  is  no  complete  edition  of  the 

works  of  Occam,  which  is  a  token  of  the  disfavor 

into  which  he  fell  by  his  rebellious  attitude,  although 

the  numerous  manuscripts  and  early 

I.  Philo-    printed  editions  testify  to  the  interest 

sophical     which  was  felt  in  his  writings.    Under 

and  Theo-  the  head  of  philosophical  works  may 

logical      be  named  the  Expositio  aurea  et  ad- 

Writings,  modum  viUia  super  totam  artem  vete- 
rerrif  which,  in  the  form  of  commen- 
taries on  Aristotle  and  Porphyry,  contains  Occam's 
logic,  epistemology,  and  metaphysic;  Summa 
logices;  Qucpstiones  in  octo  libros  physicorum;  Sum- 
mula  in  libros  physicorum;  and  two  or  three  works 
still  unprinted,  mentioned  by  Little.  The  principal 
theological  work  is  QucBsiiones  et  decisiones  in  qua- 
tuor  libros  sententiarum;    the    first  book  is  much 


fuller  than  the  other  three  and  is  frequently  found 
in  manuscripts  independent  of  them,  thus  making 
it  likely  that  Oocam  published  it  separately  in  the 
first  place,  during  his  teaching  life  at  Oxford  or 
Paris,  and  later  did  the  other  three  on  a  smaller 
scale,  perhaps  from  mere  notes  of  lectures.  Otto 
theological  treatises  are  the  CentUoqidum  theolog- 
icum,  "  embracing  almost  the  whole  of  speculative 
theology  under  one  himdred  conduaions,"  which 
gives  a  piquant  collection  of  instances  of  what  ra- 
tional theology  might  consider  possible;  QuodlibeUi 
septem,  dealing  with  the  principal  problems  of  phi- 
losophy and  theology,  based  probably  on  the  dis- 
putations with  which  he  began  his  Paris  teaching; 
De  sacrttmento  aUaris  and  De  eorpore  ChrisU,  two 
parts  of  one  work,  which  was  used  to  supply  theo- 
retical support  for  Luther's  eucharistic  doctrine; 
De  prcBdestinatione  el  fuiuria  conHngentibuB, 

Tlie  Opus  nonaginia  dierum,  so  called  from  the 
time  spent  in  its  composition  (probably  in  1330, 
certainly  before  1333),  is  a  defense  of  the  doctrine  of 

poverty  as  the  true  perfection,  in  an- 

2.  Works   swer  to  the  bull  Quia  vir  reprcbus  of 

on  Church  John  XXII.     The  TracUOus  de  dog- 

and  State,   matibus  Johannis  XXII.  papa  (1333) 

controverts  the  pope's  assertion  that 
the  saints  will  not  see  the  beatific  vision  until  after 
the  day  of  judgment;  Epislola  adfrairea  minares  in 
capUvlo  apud  Assiaium  congreffotaa  (1334)  is  of 
special  interest  from  the  light  which  it  throws  upcm 
its  author's  character;  Opuscvlum  adveraua  errorea 
Johannis  XXII.  was  written  shortly  after  John's 
death,  early  in  1335;  the  Compendium  errarvm 
Johannis  XXII.  papoR,  written  under  Benedict  XIL, 
and  Defensorium  contra  Johannem  XXII.,  written 
under  Clement  VI.  (though  not  certainly  by  Oo- 
cam), take  a  similar  line.  The  TracUUus  ostendens 
quod  Benedictus  papa  XII.  nonnuUos  Johanma 
XXII.  hcereses  amplexus  est  el  defendit,  arising  out 
of  the  political  situation  of  the  latter  half  of  1337, 
rebukes  the  pope  as  a  heretic  and  an  enemy  of  the 
emperor  and  the  king  of  England,  and  proves  that 
Louis  has  the  right  to  take  up  arms  against  him. 
Octo  quastumes  super  poiestate  el  dignitaU  papali 
(latter  half  of  1339)  answers  various  questions  ap- 
parently submitted  by  Louis  as  to  points  in  con- 
troversy between  the  temporal  and  spiritual  powers. 
The  largest  and  most  important  general  diacussion 
of  the  theoretical  questions  at  issue  is  the  Dialogus 
inter  magistrum  et  discipulum  de  imperatonim  el 
pontificum  poUstaJte,  written  between  1341  and  1343. 
In  its  present  form  the  work  is  far  from  complete; 
it  was  intended  to  be  a  thorough  investigation  of 
the  whole  controversy  between  the  empire  and  the 
papacy,  and  at  the  same  time  to  show  conclusively 
that  John  XXII.  was  a  heretic,  in  opposing  whom 
both  Louis  and  the  extreme  Franciscans  were  abim- 
dantly  justified.  The  first  division  deals  with  the 
distinction  between  Catholic  and  heretical  doctrine, 
proves  that  popes  may  be  and  have  been  heretical, 
admitting  the  same  possibility  of  error  in  general 
councils,  and  contends  that  princes  and  laymen 
may  and  should,  when  spiritual  tribunals  fail,  sit 
in  judgment  on  a  heretical  pope.  The  second  part 
is  incomplete,  and  of  the  nine  treatises  promised 
for  the  third,  only  two  seem  to  have  been  written. 
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those  dealing  with  the  power  of  the  pope  and  clergy 
and  with  the  authority  and  rights  of  the  emperor. 
External  reasons  probably  determined  the  publi- 
cation of  the  work  in  its  incomplete  form,  and  the 
impulse  to  take  it  up  again  was  lacking  later. 
Wadding  names  a  number  of  other  works  as  Occam's 
but  it  is  impossible  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge 
to  determine  whether  they  exist,  and  if  so  whether 
they  are  genuine  or  perhaps  parts  of  those  already 
known. 

m.  Occam's  Position:  A  complete  critical  edi- 
tion of  Occam  is  much  to  be  desired.  He  was  not 
only  aoe  of  the  most  wide-awake  scholars  of  the 
Middle  Ages  but  a  personality  of  striking  consistency 
and  boldness.  His  life  was  a  tragedy;  he  was  not 
able  to  prociue  the  triumph  of  his  most  cherished 
ideals — ^he  was  bereft  of  one  friend  after  another, 
and  the  vacillating  policy  of  the  emperor  was  little 
consolation  to  him.  And  yet  the  lonely  friar  was 
one  of  the  mighty  forces  of  his  time.  His  histor- 
ical importance  rests  on  three  achievements  in  par- 
ticular; he  carried  the  banner  of  nominalism  to 
victory  in  the  philosophy  of  his  age;  he  encouraged 
the  critical  spirit  in  regard  to  traditional  dogma, 
and  taught  men  how  to  use  it  as  a  counterpoise  to 
ecclesiastical  positivism;  and  he  struck  out  a  new 
line  of  thought  as  to  the  relations  of  temporal  and 
spiritual  authority  of  Church  and  State. 

The  great  revival  of  philosophical  and  theological 
study  which  the  thirteenth  century  witnessed  was 
conditioned  by  the  influence  of  Aristotle.  The  the- 
ory of  the  universe  propounded  by  the 
z.  His      Stagiiite  had  to  be  reconciled  with  the 

Nominal-  traditional  Platonic-Augustinian  real- 
tsm.  ism.  This  Thomas  Aquinas  undertook 
to  do,  following  Aristotle  as  closely  as 
possible.  Duns  Scotus,  on  the  other  hand,  at- 
tempted to  mftintftin  the  ancicnt  realism,  while  sup- 
porting it  by  modem  or  Aristotelian  methods.  In- 
terests and  tendencies,  however,  came  up  in  his 
work  which  drove  his  disciples  away  from  his  posi- 
tion. The  growth  of  empirical  research  and  psy- 
chological analysis  on  one  side,  together  with  the 
new  activity  of  the  reason  in  the  epistemological 
field,  and  on  the  other  the  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  specific  and  the  particular  was  the  end  of 
nature,  led  to  results  widely  divei^gent  from  those 
of  Scotus.  Here  was  Occam's  work  ready  to  his 
hand.  He  was  the  leader  of  the  nominalists,  the 
founder  of  the  ''  modem  ''  school.  Science  has  to 
do,  he  Tnftintm'na^  only  with  propositions,  not  with 
things  as  such,  since  the  object  of  science  is  not 
what  is  but  what  is  known.  Things,  too,  are  al- 
ways singular,  while  science  has  to  do  with  general 
concepts,  which  as  such  exist  only  in  the  hiunan 
mind.  Scotus  had  deduced  the  objective  existence 
of  universals  from  the  concepts  originated  imder 
the  operation  of  the  objects.  Occam,  on  the  other 
hand,  asserts  that  "  no  universal  is  a  substance 
existing  outside  of  the  mind,"  and  proves  it  by  a 
variety  of  keen  logical  reasons.  He  rejects  even 
the  inilder  forms  of  philosophic  universalism,  such 
as  the  theory  that  the  universal  is  something  in 
particulars  which  is  distinguished  from  them  not 
retdUer  but  only  formaliter.  In  fine,  he  considers 
the  universal  without  qualification  as  an  "  inten- 


tion "  of  the  mind,  a  symbol  representing  conven- 
tionally several  objects.  In  respect  of  the  theory 
of  cognition,  where  Duns  Scotus  had  placed  be- 
tween the  perceiving  subject  and  the  object  per- 
ceived a  *'  sensible  species  "  and  an  "  intelligible 
species,"  Occam  considers  these  as  superfluous  mar 
chinery.  Objects  call  forth  sense-impressions  in 
us,  which  are  transmuted  by  the  active  intellect 
into  mental  images;  these  are  thus  a  product  of  the 
intellect,  not  species  which  flow  from  the  object 
into  the  inteUectus  possibilis.  The  reality  of  these 
images  is  thus,  in  the  modem  use  of  the  terms,  not 
objective  but  subjective.  This  is  true  not  merely 
of  the  **  terms  of  first  intention  "  formed  directly 
from  sense-impression,  but  also  of  the  "  terms  of 
second  intention,"  i.e.,  the  abstract  terms  which 
take  note  of  common  attributes,  or  universals. 
These  latter  correspond  to  a  tendency  of  the  hiunan 
mind,  which  can  not  perceive  individuals  without  at 
the  same  time  attempting  to  form  a  general  concept. 
A  white  object  simultaneously  suggests  abstract 
whiteness;  an  extended,  related,  enduring  object 
forces  the  conception  of  extension,  relation,  durar 
tion.  The  result  of  this  line  of  reasoning  is  the  ab- 
solute subjectivity  of  all  conicepts  and  universals 
and  the  limitation  of  knowledge  to  the  mind  and 
its  concepts — although  these  are  real  entities  be- 
cause of  their  subjective  existence  in  the  mind,  re- 
producing the  actual  according  to  the  constitution 
of  the  mind.  Thus  Occam  is  really  the  pioneer  of 
modem  epistemology.  The  mysterious  universals 
with  their  species  in  the  sense  of  objective  realities 
are  abolished.  Objects  work  upon  the  senses  of 
men,  and  out  of  these  operations  the  active  intel- 
lect frames  its  concepts,  including  the  so-called 
universals,  which,  whQe  they  are  in  themselves 
subjective,  yet  correspond  to  objective  realities. 
By  the  statement  that  science  has  nothing  to  do 
directly  with  things,  but  only  with  concepts  of 
them,  the  theory  of  knowledge  assumes  vital  im- 
port for  the  progress  of  science,  and  a  new  method 
of  scientific  cognition  is  made  available.  Of  course 
this  increases  the  difficulty  of  the  task  of  theology; 
but  Occam  was  essentially  of  a  critical  and  nega- 
tive temperament,  of  great  critical  acumen  but 
(especially  in  the  religious  province)  by  no  means 
equally  great  in  constructive  ability.  He  had  not  the 
broad  general  conception  of  religion  which  guided  his 
master  Scotus  through  all  his  perilous  attempts  to 
criticize  the  old  evidences  and  bring  up  new  ones; 
where  he  shows  its  power  at  all,  it  is  usually  sim- 
ply borrowed  from  Scotus. 

According  to  his  attitude  toward  the  dogmas  of 
the  Church,  it  appears  that  "  authority,  reason, 
and  experience  "  are  the  sources  of  religious  knowl- 
edge.   A  scientific  proof  of  dogma  is 
3.  Doctrine  impossible.     This   he   shows  by   the 
of  the      method  of  evolving  a  number  of  prop- 
Church  and  ositions  which  on  ecclesiastical  princi- 
Criticism.    pies  ought  to  be  possible,  but  actually 
contradict  the  doctrine  of  the  Church. 
The  instances  are  frequently  rather  startling;  but 
it  would  be  quite  misleading  to  understand  them 
in  the  sense  of  anti-ecclesiastical  unbelief  or  frivo- 
lous skepticism.    Occam's  purpose  is  to  show  that 
reason  is  useless  as  a  foundation  of  ecclesiastieal 
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dogma.  The  infidel  can  ''  attain  all  the  knowledge, 
whether  simple  or  complex,  which  the  believer  can 
have  '';  the  difference  is  in  the  possession  of  faith. 
The  act  of  belief  depends  on  the  fide%  infu^a^  and 
proceeds  from  the  cooperation  of  this  ^dth  the  fide% 
acquisita  derived  from  instruction,  Bible-reading, 
and  intelligent  meditation  on  various  truths.  The- 
ology is  not  thus  in  the  strict  sense  a  science;  it  is 
not  a  form  of  natural  metaphysical  cognition,  but 
a  special  mode  of  cognition  effected  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  infused  "  habit ''  of  faith.  In  the  ap- 
plication of  these  principles  to  the  faith  of  the 
church  of  his  day,  Occam  accepts  and  even  en- 
hances the  ecclesiastical  positivism  of  Scotus.  The 
faith  of  the  Church  must  be  accepted  in  toto,  either 
explicitly  or  implicitly.  Reason  may  question  the 
doctrines  or  ordinances  of  the  Church,  but  the 
Christian  as  a  Christian  accepts  them.  The  more 
critical  activity  awoke,  the  more  need  there  was 
for  this  counterbalancing  thought.  The  legal  con- 
ception of  the  Church  finds  expression  here;  he 
who  wishes  to  belong  to  it  must  subject  himself  to 
its  laws,  whether  or  not  he  is  personally  convinced 
of  their  justice.  Here  again  there  is  need  of  the 
miraculous  fides  in/usa;  but  this  is  itself  an  article 
of  faith  which  is  learned  only  by  authority,  not 
*'  by  reason,  by  experience,  or  by  logic."  So  it 
comes  back  to  the  point  that  a  man  must  accept 
the  teachings  of  the  Church  because  he  wishes  to 
belong  to  it.  The  authority  of  the  Church's  teach- 
ing was  essentially  based,  for  Occam,  on  that  of  the 
Bible.  This  in  itself  was  nothing  new,  as  all  the 
scholastics  (following  Augustine)  had  regarded 
church  doctrine  as  the  formulated  expression  of 
Scriptural  truth.  The  novelty  here  is  that  Occam 
is  driven  by  the  party  conflicts  of  his  day  into  ac- 
knowledging that  the  authorities  of  the  day  may 
diverge  from  Scriptural  teaching,  and  thus  he  comes 
to  a  more  consciously  strict  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  Scriptural  infallibility.  Popes  and  councils 
may  err,  but  the  written  word  is  sure.  "  A  Chris- 
tian is  not  bound  to  believe,  as  necessary  to  salva- 
tion, anything  which  is  neither  contained  in  the 
Bible  nor  may  be  plainly  and  of  necessity  inferred 
from  what  is  contained  there."  It  is  true  that  he 
does  not  realize  how  far  this  principle  might  lead 
— how  far  it  was  one  day  going  to  lead  Luther; 
nor  does  he  seem  disposed  to  apply  it  except  where 
the  necessities  of  his  own  position,  as  in  the  con- 
troversy on  poverty,  forced  him  to  it.  In  practise, 
throughout  his  whole  dogmatic  system,  the  author- 
ity of  the  Fathers  and  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
stands  out  as  coequal  with  that  of  the  Scripture, 
and  in  fact  has  the  last  word;  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation,  which  is  not  expressly  taught  in 
Scripture,  is  unquestioningly  accepted  on  that  au- 
thority. In  spite  of  this,  a  special  place  must  be 
given  him  in  the  history  of  the  principle  of  Scrip- 
tural faith. 

Space  forbids  more  than  a  cursory  glance  at  the 
individual  doctrines  held  by  him;  but  this  is  less  to 
be  regretted  since  his  strength  lies  in  the  critical 
rather  than  the  positive,  in  which  he  is  generally 
influenced  by  Scotus.  In  regard  to  the  nature  and 
attributes  of  God,  he  applies  a  critical  solvent  to 
the   principal   proof   given   for   his   existence   by 


Scotus,  showing  that  the  reality  of  God  as  the 
infinitus  intensive  can  aa  little  be  demonstrated 
from  efficienHa,  cauaaliias,  eminenUa,  as  from  the 

divine  knowledge  of  the  infinite  or  from 

3.  Doctrine  the  simplicity  of  his  nature.    Never- 

of  God,     theless  he  considers  the  recognition  of 

Salvation    God   to   proceed    from    the   idea  of 

and  Sin.     causality,  if  not  by  strict  eyllogistie 

deduction,  yet  "  by  authority  and  rea- 
son." And  in  the  same  sort  of  way  the  infinity  of 
God  is  confirmed.  As  to  his  unbounded  power 
and  absolute  will,  Occam  distinguishes  poteniia 
absolida  and  poUntia  ordinata,  the  two  being,  how- 
ever, only  different  modes  of  considering  a  power 
which  is  essentially  one;  in  practise  it  is  alwajrs 
ordinata^  the  absolute  power  being  merely  the 
h3rpothetical  possibility  of  God's  doing  anything 
whatever  which  does  not  involve  a  contradiction 
in  terms.  The  absolute  freedom  of  God  is  the 
characteristic  trait  in  the  theology  of  Occam. 
The  entire  scheme  of  salvation  planned  by  the 
volunJtas  ordinata  is  based  on  no  inner  necessity, 
but  is  determined  by  the  fact  that  it  pleased  God, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  do  thus  and  no  other- 
wise. The  distinction  of  the  two  aspects  of  the  di- 
vine power  comes  in  here;  the  merits  of  the  saints, 
e.g.,  are  accepted  as  valid  only  because  it  pleases 
God  to  accept  them — ^but  since  it  has  pleased  God 
to  establish  this  system,  merit  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. God  and  his  grace  do  all,  yet  only  in  such  a 
way  that  the  cooperation  of  man  is  required.  The 
freedom  of  the  human  will  can  not  be,  strictly 
speaking,  demonstrated,  but  is  recognised  as  true 
by  experience.  Sin  consists  in  the  violation  of  the 
will  of  God.  By  it,  however,  no  "  real "  change 
takes  place  in  the  soul.  Sin  consists  in  individual 
acts;  it  does  not  take  away  freedom  nor  weaken 
the  soul,  but  simply  destroys  the  future  good,  the 
reward,  ordained  by  God  for  those  who  do  his  will. 
Since  there  is  no  fundamental  connection  between 
sin  and  punishment,  God  could  by  his  absolute 
power  forgive  sin  and  infuse  grace  even  without 
repentance.  In  the  same  connection  appears  the 
relation  of  original  sin  to  original  righteousness. 
The  latter  is  "  an  absolute  something  superadded 
to  man  as  he  is  in  a  state  of  nature  ";  the  former 
is  "  a  certain  lack  of  the  righteousness  which  he 
ought  to  have."  Thus  original  sin  is  the  result  of 
the  divine  ordinance;  God  wills  to  consider  the 
offender  against  his  law  as  unworthy  of  acceptance, 
together  with  all  his  posterity.  This  explains  his 
view  of  the  inunaculate  conception  of  llaiy.  As 
a  member  of  the  hiunan  race,  edie  would  have  been 
in  the  first  instant  of  her  conception  a  debtor  to 
original  righteousness;  but  it  is  not  inconceivable 
that  God  should  have  chosen  to  renounce  the  exac- 
tion of  that  righteousness  from  her  and  refused  to 
impute  its  absence  as  a  fault.  By  a  subtle  train  of 
reasoning  he  concludes  that  she  was  not  even  for 
an  instant  in  original  sin. 

In  his  Christology,  Occam  holds  firmly  to  the 
hypostatic  union,  while  distinguishing  sharply  be- 
tween the  two  natures.  As  with  Dims  Scotus,  so 
here  the  union  consists  in  a  '*  relation,"  the  human 
nature  being  assumed  by  the  divine.  The  special 
result  of  Christ's  woric  is  to  be  seen  in  the  institu- 
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tion  and  operation  of  the  sacraments.   The  operation 

18  deeeribed   in   a  manner   usual   in   Franciscan 

theology;    grace  does  not  reside  in  them,  but  they 

are  signs  that  God,  in  accordance  with 

4.  Doctrine  his  institution,  will  accompany  their 
of  Christ    administration  with  his  grace.     Grace 

and  tiie  is  taken  in  a  twofold  sense,  an  infused 
Sacimments.  quality  of  the  mind  by  which  man  is 
enabled  to  act  acconiing  to  God's 
will,  and  divine  acceptation,  "  the  gratuitous  will 
of  €rod.''  Following  Scotus  again,  Occam  is  con- 
scious of  strong  objections  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
neoeesity  of  an  infused  **  habit  **  of  grace;  and  it 
18  quite  clear  that  the  retention  of  it  in  his  system 
is  due  merely  to  submission  to  authority.  Under 
the  bead  of  the  sacraments,  his  fuUest  treatment  is 
given  to  the  Eucharist,  where  he  follows  the  con- 
substantiation  theoiy  which  after  Scotus  was  be- 
eotning  common.  Neither  Scripture  nor  reason 
ecmtaudicts  the  possibility  of  the  substance  of  bread, 
not  merely  the  accidents,  remaining  together  with 
the  substance  of  the  body  of  Christ;  nor  is  tran- 
Bubstantiation  taught  in  Scripture.  He  goes  at  con- 
siderable length  into  the  question  of  the  possibility 
of  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament.  For  him 
as  a  nominalist,  quantity  is  a  thing  which  has  no 
existence  in  itself,  but  only  the  res  quanta.  Now 
quantity  can  increase  or  diminish,  and  thus  a  thing 
may  be  without  quantity,  like  a  mathematical 
point;  this  is  the  manner  in  which  the  body  of 
Christ  exists  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar.  In  this 
way  he  comes  to  agree  with  Thomas  Aquinas,  that 
the  body  of  Christ  is  present  "  after  the  manner  of 
substance,  not  after  that  of  quantity  **  (Summa, 
III.,  Ixxvi.  1);  the  criticism  of  Dims  Scotus,  that 
a  substance  without  attributes  is  unthinkable,  is 
avoided  by  the  assertion  that  quantity  is  not  an 
essential  property  of  substance.  While  to  some 
extent  he  prepared  the  way  for  Luther's  teaching 
on  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  di£ference  between  his 
doctrine  of  ubiqui^  and  Luther's  must  not  be  over- 
lodced.  As  to  the  sacrament  of  penance,  like  most 
of  the  later  scholastics,  Occam  lays  most  stress  on 
the  absolution.  Since,  as  shown  above,  sin  effects 
no  "  real "  change  in  the  soul,  its  destruction  con- 
sists in  the  non-imputation  of  guilt.  This  might 
have  been  brought  about,  had  God  so  willed,  by  an 
internal  act  of  repentance  on  the  part  of  a  sinner 
having  proper  dispositions.  Sin  being  an  act  of  the 
win,  the  detestation  of  it  by  the  same  will  is  the 
appropriate  means  for  its  destruction,  and  in  fact 
necessary,  contrary  to  the  view  of  Scotus  that  God 
gives  his  grace  to  the  sinner  through  the  sacrament 
without  either  attrition  or  contrition.  But  the 
essence  of  the  sacrament,  according  to  Occam,  lies 
in  the  deliverance  of  the  sinner  from  the  guilt  of 
sin  by  God  through  the  agency  of  the  priest. 

In  the  important  questions  as  to  the  external 

oiganisation  of  the  Church  and  its  relation  to  the 

State,  two  principal  motives  guided  Occam  to  his 

conclusions.     Accusing  John  XXII.  of 

5.  Church  attempting  to  subjugate  or  destroy  the 
and  State,   empire  and  to  prove  erroneous  and 

illicit  the  thorough-going  poverty  of 
the  Franciscans,  he  met  him  by  attempting  on  the 
one  hand  to  make  a  sharp  distinction  between  the 


Church  and  the  world,  and  on  the  other  by  show- 
ing the  limitations  and  errors  of  the  official  ecclesi- 
astical authorities.  Like  Marsilius  of  Padua,  he 
contends  that  the  papal  power  extends  only  to 
spiritual  things.  The  apostles  were  subject  to  the 
secular  authorities  of  their  time  and  were  far  from 
claiming  any  temporal  jurisdiction.  Even  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  papacy  may  be  called  in  question; 
and  if  so,  much  less  is  there  any  necessary  depend- 
ence of  the  emperor  on  the  pope.  The  choice  of  the 
electors  makes  an  emperor,  who  needs  no  papal 
confirmation.  The  relation  of  pope  and  emperor 
is  discussed  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
historic  civil  law,  but  from  that  of  natural  law  as 
well.  The  idea  of  natural  law  had  come  down  from 
the  ancients  to  both  canonists  and  civilians,  as  a 
criterion  of  the  justice  of  positive  enactments;  the 
popes  had  employed  it  often  enough  against  civil 
rulers,  and  now  it  was  turned  against  themselves. 
The  trouble  with  this  criterion,  however,  w^as  that 
it  was  too  elastic;  it  could  be  stretched  to  include 
the  most  revolutionary  conclusions  in  both  Church 
and  State.  Occam  undoubtedly  believed  in  the 
logical  validity  of  his  critical  statements;  but  a 
complete  overturning  of  the  ecclesiastical  organism 
was  as  far  from  his  temperament  as  the  creation 
of  a  new  system  of  Scriptural  theology.  He  never 
strove  for  anything  more  than  a  certain  ameliora- 
tion of  existing  conditions  within  the  circle  of  the 
system,  and  his  most  reasonable  demands  went  to 
pieces  on  the  positivism  of  the  nominalist.  He  was 
anything  but  timid;  but  he  went  on  criticizing  and 
constructing,  and  then  doubting  once  more  both 
his  critical  and  his  constructive  work. 

rv.  Survey  of  Occam's  Position:  The  foregoing 
review  of  Occam's  theological  and  constitutional 
opinions  shows  how  on  the  one  hand  the  newer  criti- 
cism of  traditional  doctrines  and  ordinances  was 
becoming  ever  more  minute  and  more  difficult  to 
deal  with,  and  on  the  other  the  ecclesiastical  posi- 
tivism was  hardening  into  more  inflexible  formulas. 
In  Occam's  hands  theology  became  increasingly 
skeptical,  negative,  and  unfruitful.  He  really  dug 
the  grave  of  scholasticism,  which  perished  of  the 
accumulation  of  dialectical  subtlety  and  negation. 
The  further  it  got  away  from  active  church  life,  the 
more  dreary  and  unprofitable  did  its  speculations 
appear,  until  an  imperative  demand  arose  for  a 
theology  that  should  be  practical  and  alive,  Augus- 
tinian  and  Scriptural.  But  nominalism  won  an  ex- 
ternal victory.  Occam's  doctrine  remained  the 
"  modem  "  theology  up  to  the  time  of  Luther.  The 
**  last  of  the  scholastics,"  Gabriel  Biel  (q.v.),  had 
nothing  better  to  offer  his  disciples  than  a  CoUeo- 
torium  ex  Occamo;  and  after  Gregory  of  Rimini  had 
combined  Occam's  nominalism  with  the  Augustin- 
ian  teaching  on  sin  and  grace,  the  name  of  the  Eng- 
lish friar  stood  high  with  those  who  looked  for  a 
"  modem  "  scientific  theology.  Luther  calls  him 
"  my  dear  master,"  and  proclaims  with  pride  "  I 
am  of  the  Occamist  faction."  As  a  philosopher,  he 
won  a  decided  victory,  even  over  his  greater  teacher 
Scotus,  and  became  the  pioneer  of  modem  epis- 
temology;  as  a  theologian  he  enforced  the  critical 
method  of  Scotus  on  generations  to  follow;  and  as 
a  constitutionalist  he  furnished  a  leaven  in  his 
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ideas  on  Church  and  State  and  on  the  supreme 
authority  of  Scripture  which  was  destined  to  work 
mightily  on  a  later  age.  Both  on  the  negative  and 
on  the  po^tive  side,  he  stands  in  a  direct  relation 
to  the  greatest  event  of  the  succeeding  age,  the 
Beformation.  It  has  been  shown  ohove  that  he 
was  no  forerunner  of  Luther  as  a  Reformer;  but 
be  was  one  of  the  factors  without  which  the  Refor- 
mation would  have  been  impoanible. 
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im  Ahmdlandt.  ill.  327-120.  Laipsic.  18^7:  B.  Rieilu, 
Oil  littnmtdiai  Widarvehtr  dtr  PapiU  sur  Ziit  Luduvii 
dn  Baitm.  Leipatc.  lS74i  J.  E.  Erdmiuui,  QixhichU  dcr 
PhUoKilMe.  L  123-134.  Beriin.  1878,  Ed|.  truul.  vol.  i., 
London,  1)193:  C.  Mailer,  Dcr  Kamp/  Ludxnigt  da  Baitm 
mil  dtr  rdmtBAffi  Curiz.  2  volg.,  TQbinaen.  1870-80; 
B.  Hnur^u.  Hvtairt  dt  la  philotephit  tcoiaati^ue.  ii.  2, 
pp.  3S«-*30,  Pbtui,  1880;  A.  O.  UMJe,  Qrry  Friart  •>/ 
Oifard.  pp.  22S-234,  Oxford.  1892;  M.  de  Wulf.  Hit- 
lairr  dr  la  fihOoKipiic  KoJoiliqw,  pp.  349-304,  LouvuD, 
1900;  G.  Hoffmann.  Dit  LArt  d^r  fida  impJinlA  pp. 
IKi  aqq.,  Leipalc,  1903:  F.  KropBUcti«k,  in  Batragt 
lat  Forderung  cliri^ic\rr  Thmloffit.  [v.  1.,  anteiiloh. 
1900:  Hehnil.  CAKftun  Chitrch.  v.  1.  pp.  OBI.  719, 
imd  2,  pp.  ISS  IHQ.  et  ptnim;  DNB.  ill.  367-302; 
ADB.  xxiv.  122  Htq.;  Honiuk.  Doema,  vol.  vi.  piiBgini: 
and.  in  ^eoenU.  worka  on  the  history  of  the  period  end 
of  philooophy. 

OCCASIONALISM.    See    Haixboancbb,    Nico- 


OCCOH  (OCCUH),  SAMSON:  Converted  Indian, 
and  Presbyterian  miaaionary  among  the  Indians;  b. 
at  Mohegan,  New  London  County,  Conn.,  about 
1723;  d.  at  New  Stockbridge,  N.  Y.,  July  14,  1792. 
Converted  to  Christianity  and  expressing  the  de- 
sire to  become  a  religious  teacher  in  his  tribe,  he 
attended  the  Indian  school  of  EUeaaer  Wheelock  at 
Lebanon  for  four  years.  In  1748  he  taught  at  New 
London,  but  soon  went  l«  Hontauk,  L.  I.,  where  he 
was  first  teacher  and  then  preacher  to  the  Indians 
for  ten  years.  Ordained  in  1759,  he  went  two  years 
later  on  a  mission  to  the  Oneidas,  and,  in  1766,  to 
England  with  Nathaniel  Wheelock  to  procure  funds 
for  Moor's  Indian  charity  school.  While  there,  he 
preached  between  300  and  400  sennona  and  ob- 
tained more  than  £100,000  of  which  George  III. 
subscribed  £200.  This  achool,  later  transferred 
to  New  Hampshire,  became  the  nucleus  that  de- 
veloped into  Dartmouth  College.  In  1786  he  re- 
moved to  Oneida,  N.  Y.,  and  resided  with  the 
Stockbridge  Indians.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
hymns,  the  beat  known  of  which  ia  "  Awaked  by 
Sinai's  awful  sound,"  Hia  account  of  the  Montauk 
Indiana  of  long  Island  (1761)  is  reprinted  in  the 
Maa»adiuielU  HUloruxU  Society'*  CoUection*,  x. 
106-111. 

BiBLiocimniT:  W,  de  L,  Love.  Samnm  Occam  and  the  In. 
diatii  of  Neic  Eneland.  Boeton.  1900;  W,  B,  Spr»«ue, 
AnnaU  of  IKt  Amrrican  PuJpif.  iij.  192-195;  New  York, 
ISSS;    E,  H.  GiUett,  Hitt.  of  the  Pmbytenaa  Churrh,  i. 


OCHIHO,  O-kl'-nO,  BERNAKSDfO:  Italian  Re- 
former; b.  at  Siena  in  1487;  d.  at  Auaterliti  (12  m. 
e.3.e.  of  firunn)  in  1561.  [His  father's  name  wu 
Domenico  Tommasini,  and  Ochino  took  his  naine 
from  the  street  (Oca)  on  which  his  father  dwdt] 
Persuaded  by  Savanarola's  call  to  repentance,  sod 
believing  that  the  surest  road  to  salvation  was  by 
way  of  fasting,  repetition  of  prayers,  continence, 
vi^ls,  and  the  like,  Ochino  first  turned  to  the  Francis- 
can Observants  and  afterword  to  the  Capuchins,  as 
the  most  austere  order  in  which  to  realise  his  pur- 
poee.  Convinced,  in  consequence  of  hia  inner  ex- 
perience, that  the  certainty  of  salvation  is  not  to 
be  earned  by  one's  own  performances,  he  relin- 
quished past  relations,  and  fied  from  Italy  in  1542, 
after  he  had  twice  been  elected  vicar-general  of  his 
order.  At  Naples,  through  the  Spanish  nobleman 
Juan  de  Vald^  (q-v.),  he  was  approached  by  the 
combined  religious  views  of  the  mystics  and  the 
Reformation.  He  there  became  firmly  convinced 
erf  the  voidness  of  ecclesiastical  mediations  for  salva- 
tion; and  in  the  company  about  Vald^,  which  com- 
priaed  Pietro  Martire  Vermig^  (q.v.),  Marcantonio 
Flaminio,  Pietro  Camesecchi,  Mario  Galeota,  be- 
sides highly  endowed  women,  such  as  Vittoria  Co- 
lonna,  Coetansa  d'Avaloa,  and  the  Duchess  Giulia 
Gonzaga,  he  applied  himself  to  the  purely  Biblical 
doctrine  of  salvation.  Thus  there  arose  an  irrecon- 
cilable conflict  between  his  convictions  and  the  de- 
mands of  his  office;  and  this  came  to  an  open 
climax  in  the  spring  of  1542,  when  Ochino,  at 
Venice,  intervened  from  the  pulpit  in  behalf  of  a 
friend  who  had  been  treated  unjustly  by  the  In- 
quisition. The  papal  nuncio  forbade  hjm  to  preach; 
lien  he  was  summoned  to  Rome,  whers  the  In- 
quisition (q.v.)  had  just  been  reorganised.  On  his 
way  to  Rome  his  adversaries'  intentions  dawned 
upon  him,  and  instead  of  death  or  prison,  he  chose  . 
voluntary  exile.  First  he  found  refuge  at  Geneva, 
where  he  proclaimed  the  word  of  God  from  1542- 
1544,  to  the  local  Italians,  some  of  whom  were  like- 
wise religioua  refugees.  Then,  called  to  Augsbuig, 
by  way  of  Basel,  he  foimd  himself  again  compelled 
to  flight,  when  the  imperial  troops  forced  the  city 
to  surrender  (1547).  The  emperor  demanded  him 
to  be  delivered  up,  but  the  council  suffered  him  to 
escape  by  night.  By  way  of  Zurich  he  returned  to 
Basel,  followed  by  his  family  from  Geneva;  and 
from  Basel,  in  November,  1547,  in  response  to 
Cranmer's  invitation,  he  continued  as  far  as  Eng- 
land, where,  under  Edward  VT.,  a  very  favorable 
tide  hod  set  in  for  Protestantism.  During  the 
years  of  his  exile  Ochino  reached  his  countrymen 
with  his  pen.  A  series  of  religioua  tracts,  an  open 
letter  to  the  council  of  hie  native  city,  answers  to 
the  attacks  of  Roman  Catholic  writers,  besides 
works  of  edification  and  an  exposition  of  the  epis- 
tle to  the  Romans,  had  been  published  previously. 
There  now  appeared  a  caustic  tract  against  the 
papacy,  Tragedy  or  Dialogue  of  the  Uniuete  Umtrped 
Primacie  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  (London,  1549,  re- 
print, 1809).  This,  dedicated  to  the  young  king, 
presents  the  argument  that  the  papacy  owes  its 
existence  to  none  but  the  devil  himself.    With  the 
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nacticMi  under  Queen  Maiy,  1553,  Ochino  left  Eng- 
land and  went  to  Zurich  as  pastor  of  some  Evan- 
gelical refugees  who  had  fled  from  Locarno.  Even- 
tually, however,  from  Zurich,  too,  he  was  expelled 
by  a  narrow  seal,  which  charged  that  he  sanctioned 
polygamy  and  assailed  the  Trinity.  This  was  a 
hard  accusation,  and  not  without  formal  occasion, 
yet  substantially  refuted  not  only  by  his  "  Apol- 
ogy "  of  the  year  1563,  but  still  more  by  the  whole 
course  of  his  life.  Ochino  sought  final  refuge  in 
Poland;  yet  thence  he  was  expelled  by  the  edict 
of  Aug.  7,  1564,  against  foreign  heretics.  And  so 
from  Poland  he  wandered  over  to  Moravia,  where, 
at  Slackov  (Austerlitz)  he  was  to  lay  down  his 
weary  life.  Looking  back,  he  says,  *'  I  had  much 
to  endure,  but  this  no  apostle  and  disciple  of 
Christ  is  qiared.  However,  that  I  was  enabled  to 
endure  all  is  proof  that  the  Lord  manifested  his 
power  in  me."  K.  Benrath. 

Bibuogkapht:  There  k  no  ooUeoted  edition  of  his  works. 
Some  of  his  sennons  were  frequently  translated  into  Ens- 
lish,  London,  1550,  1580,  as  was  his  Dialogo  del  PurgtUoriat 
ib.  1657.  Commit:  K.  Benrath,  Bernardino  Ochino, 
Brunswick,  1892,  £ng.  transL  of  earlier  ed.,  London, 
1876;  C.  Cannichel  Beron,  EB(ni  sur  B.  Ochino,  Paris, 
1855;  T.  McCrie,  Progreu  and  Suppreanon  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  Italy,  Philadelphia,  1856;  Q.  Buohsenschuti. 
iltude  mtr  la  vie  et  lee  auorea  de  B.  Ochino,  Strasburst  1871; 
Vigouroux,  DieUonnaire,  fasc.  zxviii.,  ool.  1733;  DNB, 
zILSdOsqq. 

OCTAVE:  A  term  in  Roman  Catholic  liturgies 
denoting  the  celebration  throughout  an  entire  week 
d  certain  great  festivab,  and  also  the  eighth  day, 
or  condufflon  of  the  festival,  which  has  a  higher 
rank  than  the  others.  Like  the  festivals  them- 
sdves,  the  octaves  differ  in  dignity.  Those  of  Eas- 
ter and  Pentecost  are  of  such  high  rank  that  neither 
the  celebration  of  saints'  days  nor  votive  masses 
are  permitted  within  them;  those  of  Christmas  and 
Corpus  Christi  allow  the  observance  of  saints'  days 
but  not  of  votive  masses;  other  octaves  permit 
both.  Each  day  of  the  octave  has  part  of  the  serv- 
ice proper  to  itself,  while  the  eighth  approximates 
more  closely  to  that  of  the  feast.  The  original  in- 
stitution of  octaves  is  of  historical  interest  as  show- 
ing the  inclination  of  the  early  Church  to  perpetuate 
the  liturgical  institutions  of  Israel,  according  to 
which  the  Passover  was  celebrated  for  seven  days 
(or  eight,  including  the  day  of  preparation),  the 
first  and  last  being  of  special  importance,  while  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  lasted  for  eight. 

(E.  RANKEf.) 

Bibuogbapht:  Vigouroux,  DicHonnaire,  faso.  zxviii.,  cob. 
1735-37. 

ODD  ORDER  BRETHREN.    See  Dunkers,  III. 

ODES  OF  SOLOMON.    See  Solomon,  Odes  of. 

ODILO:  Fifth  Abbot  of  Cluny.  See  Cluny, 
Abbey  and  Congregation  of,  §  3. 

ODLAND,  OdlOnd,  SIGURD  VILHELM:  Nor- 
wegian theologian;  b.  at  Beigen,  Norway,  Dec.  5, 
1857.  He  was  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Christiania  (B.A.,  1875;  candidate  in  theology, 
1879;  Th.D.,  1879);  was  appointed  professor  of 
theology  there  (1894),  his  special  field  being  New- 
Testament  exegesis  and  isagogics.  He  achieved 
celebrity  by  his  opposition  to  the  liberal  theology 


which  in  recent  years  has  exerted  marked  influence 
in  Norway.  His  prominence  in  this  respect  became 
marked  in  the  "  professor  controversy  **  which 
reached  its  culmination  in  the  appointment  (1906) 
of  Johannes  Ording  (q.v.)  to  the  chair  of  systematic 
theology  in  the  university  vacated  by  Petersen. 
When  the  appointment  was  made,  Odland  carried 
out  his  declax^d  intention  of  resigning  if  a  member 
of  the  faculty  was  permitted  to  teach  anticonfes- 
sional  doctrine.  With  the  help  of  cleigy  and  laity 
he  was  able  to  create  a  new  faculty,  confessional  as 
well  as  scientific  in  type,  independent  of  the 
university. 

Odland  has  always  been  interested  in  practical 
chureh  work,  became  in  1885  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  Lutherstiftelsen,  and  its  president 
after  it  had  become  the  ''  Norwegian  Lutheran 
Society  for  Home  Missions."  In  1893  he  was  an 
editor  of  Luth,  Ugeskri/tf  and  since  1900  of  Luthersk 
KirkeHdende.  He  was  also  a  member  oi  the  com- 
mittee for  the  revision  of  the  Norwegian  transla- 
tion of  the  New  Testament  (1896-1905).  Among 
his  works  may  be  mentioned:  Kristofer  Janson  og 
del  Nye  TestamerUe  (1886);  Kristofer  Janson  om 
soUagn  og  evangdieme  (1894),  directed  against 
the  only  Norwegian  Unitarian  preacher  of  any 
fame  in  America;  Jakobs  Brev,  indledet  og  fortolket 
(1889);   ApostolateU  Begreb  og  Oprindelae  (1897). 

John  O.  Evjen. 

ODO  (ODA):  Arehbishop  of  Canterbiuy;  d.  at 
Canterbury  June  2,  959.  He  was  possibly  the  son 
of  a  Dane  in  the  army  of  Inguar  (Ivar)  which  con- 
quered the  north  of  England  in  867,  and  in  early 
life  embraced  Christianity  against  the  will  of  his 
father.  He  was  adopted  by  the  Saxon  noble  ^thel- 
helm,  who  had  him  baptized  and  educated;  he 
showed  such  aptitude  that  he  was  early  admitted 
to  the  priesthood.  He  secured  the  favor  of  King 
iEthelstan,  who  had  him  made  bishop  of  Ramsbury 
in  927,  and  also  employed  him  in  a  diplomatic  mis- 
sion. In  942  King  Edmund  offered  to  make  him  areh- 
bishop, but  he  declined  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not 
a  monk,  and  that  the  see  should  be  held  by  a  mem- 
ber of  an  order.  He  was  induced  to  take  the  cowl, 
after  which  he  was  elevated  to  the  see.  He  inune- 
diately  occupied  himself  in  the  repair  of  the  cathe- 
dral, the  condition  of  which  was  almost  ruinous. 
His  occupation  of  the  see  was  marked  by  strenu- 
ous efforts  for  the  upbuilding  of  morals  and  care 
for  the  discipline  of  the  cloisters.  He  was  incessant 
in  laboring  for  the  betterment  of  treatment  of  the 
lower  classes  by  nobles  and  the  rich,  for  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties  by  the  clei^,  and  for  ob- 
servance by  monks  of  the  rules  of  liie  orders.  He 
was  especially  interested  in  preventing  marriages 
regarded  as  unlaw^ful,  especially  of  nims  and  of 
near  of  kin;  and  he  made  it  his  duty  to  see  that 
material  provision  was  made  for  the  benefit  of  the 
wife  in  case  she  were  left  a  widow.  He  inspired 
Frithegode  to  write  the  metrical  "  Life  of  Wilfrid," 
for  which  he  furnished  the  prose  preface.  He  left 
behind  him  a  reputation  as  a  holy  man  of  great  in- 
fluence, the  protector  of  the  weak,  and,  in  the  pur- 
suit of  this  aim,  regarded  not  at  all  the  rank  of 
those  concerned. 


Odo 

(Boolampadius 


THE  NEW  SCHAFF-HERZOG 


Bibuooraphy:  The  VUOf  attributed  to  Osbem,  really  by 
Eladmor,  n,  with  comment,  inASB,  July,  ii.  63-73;  ASM, 
V.  288-296;  H.  Wharton.  Anglia  sacra,  ii.  78-^87.  London, 
1691;  J.  Longebek,  Script,  rer.  Danicarum,  ii.  401-411, 
9  vob.,  Copenhagen,  1772-1878;  HiBtoriaru  of  the  Church 
of  York,  ed.  J.  Rainc,  in  Rolls  Series,  i.  399-475,  London, 
1879;  and  MPL,  cxxxiii.  931-944.  Consult  T.  D.  Hardy, 
Descriptive  Calaiogue  of  Materials  Relating  to  the  Hist,  of 
Grtat  Britain  and  Irdand,  in  Rolls  Series,  no.  26,  L  2,  p. 
566,  no9.  1148-51.  London.  1862;  T.  Wright,  Bioffraphia 
Britannica  literaria,  i.  428-433,  ib.  1842;  T.  Hook, 
Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Cantefbtay,  vol.  i..  1860; 
DNB,  xli.  421-423,  where  references  are  made  to  scatter- 
ing notices. 

ODO:    Second  abbot  of  Cluny.    See  Cluny,  Ab- 
bey AND  Congregation  of,  §  2. 

(ECOLAMPADIUS,  ec'o-lam-p^'di-us,  AND 
THE  REFORMATION  IN  BASEL. 

Life  of  (Ecolampodius  till  1522  (f  1). 
Beginnings  of  the  Reformation  in  Basel  (f  2). 
Early  Work  of  (Eoolampadius  There  (f  3). 
Final  Success  in  1529  ({  4). 
Controversy  over  the  Lord's  Supper  (f  5). 
Closing  Work  of  (Ecolampadius  (f  6). 

Johannes     (Ecolampadius     (Johann     Heusqgen, 

Hussgen,  Hauschein,  in  the  South  German  dialect 

equivalent  to  **  candlestick/'  whence  the  grecized 

form  of  his  name)  was  bom  at  Weinsberg  (25  m. 

n.   of  Stuttgart),  in  the  Palatinate,  1482;    d.    at 

Basel   Nov.  24,   1531.     He    began    his  studies  in 

Heilbronn    and    continued    them    in 

I.  Life      Bologna,  where  he  devoted  himself  to 

of  (Ecolam-  jurisprudence.     But   his   aversion  to 

padius       law  induced   him   to   leave    Bologna 

till  1522.  and  study  theology  at  Heidelberg 
(1499),  where  he  occupied  himself 
with  the  study  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  of  the  mys- 
tics, such  as  Richard  of  St.  Victor,  and  of  later 
theologians  like  Gerson.  His  inherent  mysticism 
was  thus  intensified,  and  he  remained  a  pious  and 
loyal  Romanist.  In  1503  he  took  his  bachelor's 
degree  and  soon  afterward  became  tutor  of  the 
younger  sons  of  the  Elector  Philip  the  Upright  in 
Heidelberg.  But  the  life  of  the  court  displeased 
him  and  he  longed  to  return  to  the  study  of  theol- 
ogy. The  facts  of  his  life  from  1503  to  1512  are 
still  veiled  in  obscurity.  It  is  known  only  that  he 
departed  from  the  court  of  the  elector  and  accepted 
a  prebend  at  Weinslxjrg.  A  prebend  was  estab- 
lished there  by  the  council  Apr.  8,  1510,  confirmed 
by  the  bishop  June  9,  meanwhile  CEcolampadius 
had  been  presented,  Apr.  3,  by  Duke  Ulrich  (BlM- 
ter  fur  wUrttembergische  Kirchengeschichlef  1895, 
p.  40).  The  same  year  he  was  in  Stuttgart  to  hear 
Reuchlin  and  published  at  Freiburg  some  sermons 
which  he  had  preached  in  Weinsbeiig.  Then  he 
wont  to  Tiibingen,  where  he  became  intimate  with 
Melanchthon.  In  1514  he  seems  to  have  returned 
to  Heidelberg,  where  he  associated  with  Brenz  and 
Capito.  In  1515  he  was  called  to  Basel  as  preacher 
by  Bishop  Christoph  of  Utenheim,  where  he  met 
Erasmus  and  assisted  him  in  the  publication  of  his 
Greek  New  Testament.  They  formed  an  intimate 
friendship,  and  Erasmus  exercised  a  considerable 
influence  upon  the  young  preacher.  In  1516  (Eco- 
lampadius lectured  at  the  University  of  Basel  on 
Obadiah,  Ephesians,  and  the  "  Sentences  '*  of  Lom- 
bard. But  after  a  short  time  he  returned  to  Weins- 
berg to  attend  to  his  prebend  and  at  the  same  time 


pursued  private  studies  at  Heidelbeig.     In  1518 
he  was  again  in  Basel  i^gtiwg  Eh«smus  in  the 
second  edition  of  his  New  Testament.    At  this  time 
he  pursued  the  study  of  Greek  grammar  and  of 
Jerome's  translation  of  the  Bible,  lecturing  at  the 
same  time  at  the  university.    In  December,  I518» 
he  received  a  call  as  preacher  to  the  princ^>al  chuitli 
in  Augsburg,  where  the  first  events  of  the  Refor- 
mation had  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  citi- 
zens.    (Ecolampadius  found  himself  greatly  op- 
pressed by  these  excitements  and  would  have  liked 
to  return  to  his  studies;  but  he  remained  loyal  to 
his  position,  especially  after  it  had  become  dear  to 
him  that  Luther  spcke  the  truth.     Luther's  seiv 
mons  on  the  Ten  Gommandments  and  his  theses 
decided  (Ecolampadius  to  adopt  the  new  t^eachingw. 
But  in  1520  he  suddenly  startled  his  friends  by  en- 
tering the  monasteiy  of  AltenmOnster  near  Augs- 
burg, in  which  action  he  was  following  out  his  nat- 
ural leaning  toward  mysticism  and  his  deep-rooted 
sympathy  with  the  ideals  of  monastic  life.    In  a 
treatise  of  1515  he  had  exalted  those  who  from 
love  of  perfection  renounce  marriage  and  in  Basel 
had  given  offense  to  his  humanistic  friends  by  his 
predilection  for  the  mysterious  elements  in  the 
Roman  cult  and  for  the  ascetic  life.    But  on  enters 
ing  the  monastery,  he  reserved  to  himself  the  right 
to  live  according  to  the  word  ci  Grod  and  to  leave 
if  he  found  it  necessary.    In  fact,  his  dissatisfaction 
with  the  old  conditions  increased.    In  his  sermon 
on  the  Lord's  Supper  he  gave  up  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation;    the  sacrifice  ci  the  mass  was 
for  him  only  a  memorial,  not  a  repetition  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Jesus  on  the  cross;  he  also  defended  the 
administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  both  kinds; 
while  the  institution  of  confession  he  tried  to  save 
by  its  transformation  in  the  Evangelical  sense.  His 
treatises  and   sermons   became   continually  more 
Evangelical,  and  he  openly  expressed  his  admiration 
for  Luther.    He  left  the  monastery  in  1522  and  ac- 
cepted in  April  from  Frans  von  Sickingen  (q.v.)  the 
position  of  chaplain  at  the  castle  of  Ebembuig. 
There  he  took  his  first  step  as  a  Reformer  by  reading 
mass  in  German  and  preaching  on  week-dajrs  in  the 
same  language,  affirming  that  the  (Church  must  be 
reformed  on  the  basis  of  the  Wordof  Grod.    But  he 
did  not  feci  at  ease  in  Ebemburg  and  in  November, 
1522,  gladly  accepted  an  invitation  of  Oratander 
to  come  to  Basel,  where  the  work  of  his  life  was 
awaiting  him. 

(Ecolampadius  was  not  the  originator  ci  the 

Reformation  in  Basel.    On  his  arrival  at  Basel  the 

fundamental  basis  of  the  old  order  had  already  been 

shaken.    But  it  was  his  special  merit  that  by  his 

powerful  and  impressive  sermons,  by 

2.  Begin-   his  moderation   and   considerateness, 

nings  of  the  and  especially  by  his  i^iritual  dear- 

Reformatk>n  ness  and  determination  the  reforma- 

in  BaseL  tory  movement  of  Basel,  which  at  this 
time  was  strongly  intermingled  with 
political  motives,  was  transformed  into  a  religious 
movement.  When  Basel  joined  the  Swiss  federa- 
tion (1501),  the  example  of  the  Swiss  democracies 
induced  the  citizens  to  change  their  political  con- 
ditions. So  far  the  city  had  been  ruled  exdusivdy 
by  the  nobility.    After  their  democratic  reformii 
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the  dtuena  shook  off  the  secular  power  of  the  bishop, 
and  after  these  political  changes  there  was  no  ob- 
stacle to  the  free  development  of  the  Reformation. 
Capito  was  the  first  who  was  active  for  the  cause 
in  Basel,  beginning  with  the  overthrow  of  the  order 
of  pericopes.  Unfortunately  he  left  Basel  in  1519, 
but  he  left  results.  In  Wilhelm  Rdubli,  preacher  at 
St.  Alban's,  there  appeared  a  Reformer  of  a  differ- 
ent type,  who  in  1521  began  to  preach  against  the 
mass,  purgatoiy,  worship  of  saints,  and  other  abuses 
of  the  Roman  Church,  and  with  success  to  hold  be- 
fore the  people  Christ  crucified.  On  Corpus  Christi 
he  ordered  a  Bible  to  be  carried  before  the  proces- 
sion, with  the  inscription,  **  The  Bible,  that  is  true 
holiness,  eveiything  else  is  dead  men's  bones." 
Thereupon  the  priests  accused  him  before  the  bish- 
(^,  who,  because  of  the  excitement,  referred  the 
matter  to  the  council,  while  the  populace  vehe- 
mently demanded  the  acquittal  of  the  preacher. 
The  council  in  great  alarm  yielded,  but,  owing  to 
the  intrigues  of  the  clergy,  Rdubli  was  banished  in 
1522,  though  not  till  he  had  inflamed  the  souls  of 
the  people  and  opened  their  hearts  to  the  Evangel- 
ical truth.  After  him,  the  sermons  of  Johann  Lut- 
hard  of  the  Franciscan  monastery  and  of  Wolff 
Wissenbuig,  preacher  at  the  hospital,  exercised  a 
lasting  influence.  Hence,  when  (Ecolampadius 
came  to  Basel,  he  found  it  already  the  center  of  an 
Evangelical  movement  from  which  proceeded  a 
great  mass  of  literature. 

In  (Ecolampadius  the  movement  received  a 
leader.  He  was  at  first  without  a  position,  but 
toward  the  end  of  1522  he  became  imsalaried  vicar 
to  Antonius  Zanker,  preacher  at  St. 
3.  Early  Martin's.  In  1523  the  council  made 
Work  of  him  and  Konrad  Pellican  (q.v.)  lec- 
(Ecokun-  turers  on  Holy  Scripture  at  the  uni- 
padtos  versity;  but  die  anti-Evangelical  uni- 
There.  versity  did  not  recognize  them,  and 
they  were  compelled  to  lecture  out- 
side of  the  academic  halls.  The  university  had  be- 
come more  and  more  the  stronghold  of  the  old  re- 
ligion and  even  Erasmus  was  cold  and  indifferent. 
But  clergy  and  laity  thronged  to  hear  the  lectures 
of  (Ecolampadius.  Luther  was  greatly  elated  over 
his  success,  but  at  this  time  (Ecolampadius  came 
into  terms  of  friendship  with  Zwingli,  who  was 
much  nearer  to  him  tlum  Luther,  and  the  natural 
consequence  was  his  dependence  upon  Zwingli.  At 
the  end  of  1522  the  university  made  an  effort  to 
end  the  crisis,  and  a  debate  was  proposed  which 
did  not  eventuate.  At  the  instigation  of  Zwingli 
a  di^utation  was  held  in  Ziuich  which  greatly 
furthered  the  cause  of  the  Reformed  in  the  whole 
of  Switzerland.  (Ecolampadius  felt  so  strengthened 
that  he,  too,  in  1523  drew  up  four  theses  for  a  pub- 
lic disputation  and  defended  them  in  the  presence 
of  laige  crowds.  His  first  sermons  so  swayed  the 
people  that,  soon  after  he  entered  his  position,  va- 
rious ceremonies  were  omitted,  priests  married,  and 
the  people  with  the  clerjry  split  into  two  sharply 
opposed  parties.  The  majority  of  the  town  clergy 
attacked  (Ecolampadius  violently,  but  the  coun- 
cil took  a  favorable  attitude.  In  1523  it  issued  its 
first  reformatory  mandate,  ''  the  first  document  of 
the  supremacy  of  the  State  over  the  Church  in 


Basel,''  which  ordered  the  free  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,  but  did  not  involve  express  assent  to  the 
Reformation.  In  1524  a  disputation  took  place, 
dealing  with  the  marriage  of  priests,  which  was 
publicly  defended  by  Stephen  Stdr,  a  secular  priest, 
who  had  married.  (Ecolampadius  took  part,  but 
held  that  celibacy  had  advantages  in  that  an  im- 
married  priest  could  better  devote  himself  to  his 
duties.  The  Reformed  again  won  the  victoiy. 
About  the  same  time  another  disputation  took 
place  at  the  instigation  of  Farel,  who  had  reached 
Basel  as  a  fugitive.  This  disputation  was  also  op- 
posed by  the  university,  and  its  success  added  new 
strength  to  the  Evangelical  party.  (Ecolampadius 
now  became  preacher  at  St.  Martin's.  The  German 
language  was  used  in  baptism,  the  Lord's  Supper 
was  administered  in  both  kinds,  and  all  unprofit- 
able ceremonies  were  abolished.  In  1526  German 
church  song  was  introduced.  In  1525  the  Cathohc 
estates  of  Switzerland  made  an  energetic  effort  to 
suppress  the  Reformation  by  sending  messengers 
to  Basel  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  city  against  the 
Reformation  in  Zurich,  but  the  councilors  refused, 
appealing  to  their  relations  with  the  federation. 
Thus  peace  was  secured  for  several  years,  and  the 
Swiss  Reformation  was  saved.  But  the  rebellion 
of  the  peasants  inspired  the  defenders  of  the  old 
faith  with  new  hopes.  Protests  were  raised  against 
the  radical  reforms  of  (Ecolampadius,  even  from 
the  side  of  the  Reformed,  and  the  council,  alarmed 
by  these  protests,  asked  the  opinion  of  Erasmus. 
The  latter  advised  them  to  refer  the  matter  to  the 
pope.  The  rebellious  peasants  had  occupied  the 
Sundgau,  Alsace,  Breisgau,  the  Black  Forest,  and 
a  part  of  the  canton  of  Ba^sel,  and  marched  before 
the  very  doors  of  Basel.  Thanks  to  the  unanimous 
attitude  of  its  population,  the  city  was  saved,  and 
a  treaty  was  made  with  the  peasants.  Roman 
Cathohcs  held  the  reformation  of  (Ecolampadius 
chargeable  for  these  events,  and  he  was  made  re- 
sponsible for  the  radicalism  of  the  Anabaptists 
who  greatly  embarrassed  the  political-ecclesiastical 
movement  in  Basel. 

In  the  beginning,  (Ecolampadius  like  Zwingli  had 
many  points  of  contact  with  them,  esp>ecially  as 
many  of  them  had  been  zealous  and  able  adherents 
of  the  Reformation.    He  tried  to  deal  with  them  in 
a  friendly  way.     For  a  time  he  went 
4.  Final     even  so  far  as  to  consider  the  baptism 
Success     of  children  an  open  question,  but  after 
in  1529.     a  private  disputation  with  the  Ana- 
baptists at  his  residence  in  Aug.,  1525, 
he  advocated  the  traditional  doctrine.     The  con- 
troversy on  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  also 
penetrated    to    Basel.      Originally    (Ecolampadius 
agreed  with  Carlstadt  (q.v.)  on  this  doctrine,  in- 
curring thereby  the  displeasure  not  only  of  the 
Romanists,  but  also  of  the  council.    The  works  of 
Carlstadt   were   forbidden,    and    dissensions   arose 
among  the  clergy  so  that  Zwingli  had  to  admonish 
them  to  live  in  concord.     For  the  defense  of  his 
standpoint  (Ecolampadius  published  in  Aug.,  1525, 
his  treatise  De  genuina  verborum  Domini  "  hoc  est 
carpus     meum"  .  .  .  expoaiiio.       This     moderate 
treatise  led  to  no  agreement,  but  rather  sharpened 
the  contrast,  and  the  literary  dispute  assumed  a 
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violent  character.  (Ecolampadius  called  Luther 
the  Saxon  idol.  A  commission  consisting  of  Eras- 
mus, B&r  (Ursus),  Cantiuncula,  and  Amerbach,  in- 
stituted by  the  council  to  examine  the  book  of 
(Ecolampadius,  rejected  it,  while  the  volume  aroused 
opposition  outside  of  Basel.  (Ecolampadius  re- 
mained firm  in  spite  of  continual  attacks  by  the 
newly  elected  Bishop  Marius  and  of  gains  by  the 
Roman  party  in  the  Swiss  federation.  The  Catho- 
lic estates  of  Switzerland  aimed  a  blow  at  the  Re- 
formed by  the  annoimcement  of  a  disputation  to 
be  held  at  Baden,  a  few  miles  from  Basel.  It 
had  been  prepared  in  such  a  way  that  the  victory 
of  the  Catholics  seemed  secure.  Zwingli  was  not 
present,  and  Haller  of  Bern  did  not  speak  con- 
vincingly, and  all  seemed  to  depend  upon  (Ecolam- 
padius who  was  in  daily  commimication  with 
Zwingli.  At  the  end  of  the  disputation  ten  voted 
for  (Ecolampadius  and  eighty-two  for  Eck.  But 
the  victory  of  the  Romanists  was  only  apparent, 
and  their  hopes  of  suppressing  the  Reformation 
were  not  fulfilled;  the  Council  of  Basel  did  not 
give  up  the  established  reforms,  and  even  made 
further  changes,  decreeing  in  1527  that  partici- 
pation in  the  mass  should  be  left  to  each  in- 
dividual. But  the  impatient  populace  had  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  slow  procedure  of  the  ooimcil  and 
demanded  the  formal  introduction  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. Its  introduction  in  Bern  in  1528  greatly  ex- 
cited the  Basel  population,  and  on  Good  Friday  and 
Easter  Monday  they  invaded  the  churches  and  des- 
troyed the  pictures.  The  culprits  were  imprisoned, 
but  the  people  peremptorily  demanded  their  re- 
lease. The  council  ordered  the  removal  of  the  pic- 
tures, but  the  friends  of  the  Reformation  were  not 
satisfied  with  this  action;  they  wished  a  uniform 
regulation  of  all  religious  a£fairs.     At  Christmas, 

1528,  there  occurred  a  new  insurrection  of  the  citi- 
zens. The  Roman  Catholics  armed  themselves,  and 
the  Reformed  also  prepared  for  defense.  (Ecolampa- 
dius dreaded  the  outbreak  of  a  civil  war  and  asked 
Zwingli  to  mediate.  Ambassadors  went  from  Zu- 
rich, Bern,  Schaffhausen,  Muhlhausen,  and  Straa- 
burg  in  order  to  settle  the  disputes  and  hinder  the 
shedding  of  blood.  The  Roman  Catholics  sent  also 
their  envoys.  The  ambassadors  of  Zurich  and  Bern 
proposed  a  disputation  to  take  place  on  Whitsunday, 

1529.  This  proposition  was  unanimously  adopted 
at  a  convention  of  over  3,000  citizens  on  Jan. 
6,  1529.  But  when  the  council,  contrary  to  its 
former  attitude,  continued  to  place  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  the  Reformation,  a  general  uprising 
of  the  people  occurred  in  February,  1529.  They 
vehemently  demanded  the  removal  of  the  Roman- 
i.st  members  of  the  council  and  of  their  friends  among 
the  clergy.  The  council  at  first  hesitated,  but  when 
the  threatening  attitude  of  tlie  people  increased, 
it  complied  with  their  demands.  On  the  next  day 
the  populace  stormed  the  churches  and  monasteries 
and  destroyed  the  pictures.  Under  the  pressure  of 
these  events  the  council  ordered  the  removal  of  all 
pictures  and  the  abolition  of  the  mass.  Erasmus, 
Glareanus,  Bar,  and  many  citizens  left  the  city.  On 
Feb.  14,  1529,  the  first  Evangelical  church  service 
was  held  in  the  cathedral  and  thus  the  Refor- 
mation at    Basel   was  at  last    firmly  established. 


Simon  Grynasua  and  Sebastian  MOnster  wen 
called  to  the  university.  (Ecolampadius  was  choBCD 
antistes  of  the  cleigy  and  first  preacher  of  the  catlie- 
dral  and  in  1531  resumed  his  lectures.  But  his  chief 
activity  consisted  in  the  regulation  of  church  and 
school  affairs.  With  his  cooperation  there  appeared 
on  Apr.  1,  1529,  the  new  church  order,  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Reformed  Church  ci  Basel. 

The  ref ormatoiy  movement  of  Basel  was  fortu- 
nately completed  before  the  crisis  in  the  fierce 
struf^es  concerning  the  Lord's  Supper.    In  con- 
formity with  his  treatise  of  1525  (Ecolampadiug 
stood  for  the  so-called  tropical  interpretation,  with 
the  single  modification  that  he  did  not 
5.  Contxo-  look  for  the  trope  in  the  copula  ed  like 
yersy  over  Zwingli,  but  in  the  term  corpus,  which 
the  Lord's  he  explained  as  fiffura  corporis,  "  the 
Sapper,     figure  or  sign  of  my  body  ";   and  he 
rejected  the  assumption  cf  a  corporeal 
participation  on  the  basis  of  John  vi.    He  was  se- 
verely attacked  for  his  symbolical  conception  by 
Luther,    Brenz,   and  Pizkheimer.      Luther   wrote 
against  him  and  Zwingli  his  polemical  treatise, 
Daaa  die  Worte  Ckristi  .  .  .  noch  fesUtehen,  wider 
die  Schwarmffeister  (1527),  in  which  both  are  desig- 
nated as  irretrievably  lost  and  accused  of  the  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost.    The  vehement  invectives 
and  irritation  of  spirit  between  the  adversaries 
seemed  to  leave  little  hope  oi  hannony.    But  the 
Colloquy  of  Marburg  in  Oct.,  1529,  i^owed  that 
there  was  a  great  and  general  desire  fcx"  peace. 
(Ecolampadius  especially  showed  himself  obliging 
and  reconcilable.    He  had  zealously  aided  Butzer's 
efforts  for  imion,  and  he  manifested  the  same  spirit 
in  the  negotiations  at  Marburg.    While  an  agree- 
ment seemed  likely  on  all  other  points,  Luther  was 
irreconcilable  on  the  doctrine  oi  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Zwingli  and  (Ecolampadius  made  many  concessions; 
they  even  conceded  that  for  the  bdievers  Christ  is 
really  present  and  consumed  in  the  Lord's  Supper, 
but  they  could  not  consent  to  Luther's  additional 
sentence  that  he  is  eaten  with  the  mouth  and  pres- 
ent in  his  body.    The  colloquy  of  Marbuig  did  not 
end  the  eucharistic  controversies.    Luther  continued 
his  literary  assaults.    But  still  (Ecolampadius  did 
not  give  up  hope  of  a  final  union.    On  Sept.  4, 1530, 
there   took   place   a  conference   between   (^pito, 
Zwingli,  and  Megander  at  Zurich  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  up  a  confession  in  which  they  attempted 
a  still  closer  approach  to  the  Lutheran  doctrine. 
The  new  formula  of  union  emphasized  the  real  and 
sacramental  presence  in  the  Lord's  Supper  "  for 
the  pure  spirit,  but  not  united  in  the  bread  or  with 
the  bread."    Under  the  pressure  of  the  hostile  atti- 
tude of  the  emperor  Luther  showed  himself  at  last 
willing  to  enter  an  alliance  with  the  Swiss,  but  this 
time  it  was  Zwingli  who  opposed  the  union  on  the 
basis  of  the  new  formula  which  seemed  to  him  too 
vague  and  ambiguous,  and  he  was  not  willing  to 
curtail  the  truth  at  the  price  of  political  union. 
Once  more,  in  1531,  (Ecolampadius  made  an  effort 
at  reconciliation  by  advocating  the  joining  of  the 
Schmalkald   League  and   the  acceptation   of  the 
Tetrapolitana,  but  Bern  and  Zurich  refused.    Thus 
all  sincere  efforts  for  union  on  the  part  of  (Ecolam- 
padius were  without  success;    only  the  bond  with 
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the  theologums  oi  Strasbui^  had  become  closer. 
Hie  chief  merit  of  CRcolampadius  in  these  contro- 
▼eniee  lies  in  the  fact  that  as  a  theologian  he  de- 
fended bravely  and  with  good  reasons  the  doctrine 
of  Zwini^  It  was  reserved  for  Calvin  to  accom- 
pUeh  the  union  not  so  much  of  the  disputing  parties 
as  of  the  two  eesential  factors  in  both  theories. 

After  the  disputation  of  Baden  (1526)  (Ecolam- 
padiuB  stood  alongside  of  Zwingli  as  a  leader  of  the 
Evangelicals  in  Switzerland  and  was  entrusted  with 
the  leadership  ci  their  ecclesiastical  afifairs.  In 
1531  he  introduced  the  new  Reformed  church  order 
in  Ulm.  In  the  mean  time  his  fame  had  spread 
abroad.  The  oppressed  Waldenses  of 
6.  Cloefng  France  sent  their  ambassadors  to  con- 
Work  of  fer  with  him.  His  opinion  was  asked 
(Scokm-  concerning  the  divorce  of  Heniy  VIII. 
ptdittt.  Negotiations  with  the  Anabaptists  and 
Antitrinitarians  embittered  the  last 
jeuB  €i  his  life,  and  under  his  grave  responsibilities 
his  health  brdce  down  at  a  comparatively  early  age. 
The  proper  relation  between  State  and  Church  be- 
came a  burning  question  for  the  new  Church  since 
it  had  been  reproached  by  the  Anabaptists  on  ac- 
eoimt  of  lack  ci  discipline.  Deviating  from  Zwingli 's 
theofy  of  state  supervision,  CEcolampadius  intro- 
duced the  ecclesiastical  ban  with  the  execution  of 
which  he  chaiged  the  deigy  and  subsequently  a 
special  board  consisting  of  members  of  the  council 
and  of  clergymen.  He  tried  to  introduce  this  in- 
stitution in  aU  Reformed  churches  at  a  convention 
in  Aarau  (1530),  but  Bern  and  Strasburg  as  well  as 
Zwingli  were  decidedly  opposed  to  it.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  measure  in  Bajsel  aroused  popular 
opposition,  but  CEcolampadius  did  not  desist  from 
his  fAan.  Its  rigorous  execution  and  the  inconsid- 
oate  procedure  against  men  of  different  opinions 
oocasioned  many  a  bitter  comment.  Tradition  re- 
gards CEcolampadius  as  the  most  lenient  among  the 
Swiss  Reformers.  This  impression  was  probably 
called  forth  by  his  efforts  for  union,  but  in  reality 
he  was  firm,  his  rigor  at  times  bordering  on  intol- 
eranee.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
the  time  of  the  Reformation  needed  sternness  of 
character  to  hold  with  firm  grip  the  results  achieved 
and  to  subject  the  liberated  people  to  the  discipline 
of  the  CkMpel  so  that  the  Reformation  might  not 
degenerate  into  a  revolution.  In  this  respect  CEco- 
lampadius manifested  no  mftHmting  attitude. 

(W.  Hadorn.) 

BiBUoaaAPHT:  AmoDg  the  sources  to  be  noted  are:  Joan- 
nu  (BeoUmpadU  H  Hul<L  Zwinolii  EpisUtlm,  Basel,  1536 
(eon tains  Gai»to's  biognphy);  WuntUen^  Btuler  Chrtmik^ 
ed.  R.  Hots.  Basel,  1883;  BatUr  Chroniken  von  Hyff  und 
Carpmiariiu,  ed.  W.  Visoher  and  A.  Stem,  Leipsio.  1872; 
Bpidela  dodarum  vironim  (ed.  T.  BiblianderT),  n.p., 
1M8  (contains  the  Vita  by  S.  Oiynsus  and  W.  Capito 
immediatdy  after  the  preface).  Modem  accounts  of  the 
life  and  writinss  are  by:  S.  Hess,  Zurich,  1701;  J.  J. 
Heme.  2  vols.,  Basel,  1843;  K.  R.  Hacenbach,  Elber- 
feld.  1850  (treats  also  O.  Myoonius);  an  anonymous 
/.  (BedUtmpadiuB^  Refifrmator  von  Baad,  Basel,  1803;  cf. 
Beaa.  /eoiMt,  in  the  transl.  of  C.  O.  McChie,  pp.  107-111. 
London,  1006;  A.  Burekhard.  in  Bilder  aiu  der  Oeachichte 
BamU,  vol.  iii.,  Basel,  1870;  Fehleisen,  Weinsberg.  1882; 
T.  Burekhaidt-Biedennann,  in  TheoHogi^che  ZeU9chrift 
aua  der  SchweiU,  x  (1803).  Further  illustrative  matter 
will  be  found  in  W.  Vischer,  GeBchichU  der  UnivenitAt 
Baeei,  Basd,  1860;  A.  L.  Herminjard,  Correapondanee 
dea  rifarmaUura,  0  vols.,  Paris,  1878-07;    M.  Usteri,  in 
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TSK,  Ivi  (1883),  155-174;  T.  Burekhardt-Biedermann. 
BonifaHus  Amerbach  und  die  Refimnationt  Basel,  1808; 
W.  Walker.  The  Reformation,  New  York,  1000;  Cam- 
bridge Modem  Hietory,  vol.  ii.  passim,  ib.  1004;  Behalf, 
Chriatian  Church,  vol.  vii.  paenim;  and  in  general,  works 
on  the  history  of  the  Reformation  in  Switseriand. 

(ECONOMUS,  ec"o-no'mu8,  CORSTANTINnS: 
Prominent  Greek  theologian;  b.  (according  to 
some  authorities)  at  Tcharitchena  (60  m.  b.w.  of 
Salonika)  Sept.  8, 1780;  d.  in  Athens  Mar.  20,  1857. 
He  was  educated  at  first  by  his  father,  who  was 
econome  (vicar-general)  of  the  diocese  of  Elasson 
in  Thessaly,  and  then  at  Ampelacia  by  Zeses 
CSabras,  a  physician  who  had  studied  at  Jena. 
He  was  ordained  at  an  early  age,  and  succeeded  his 
father  as  econome  of  Elasson.  There  he  published 
his  first  literary  work,  a  short  defense  of  his  Bishop 
Joannicius.  Having  taken  part  in  an  unsuccessfiil 
rising  against  Ali  Pasha,  he  was  obliged  to  become 
a  fugitive,  and,  after  taking  refuge  in  a  monastery 
under  the  protection  of  the  Patriarch  Gregoiy  V., 
obtained  from  him  a  position  in  the  well-known 
high  school  at  Smyrna.  There  he  worked  with 
marked  success  under  Constantinus  Cumas,  later 
author  of  the  great  historical  work  Historiai  tSn 
atUhrOpindn  praxe&n  (Vienna,  1838),  and  acquired 
considerable  fame  as  a  preacher.  A  permanent 
memorial  of  his  activity  tJiere  is  preserved  in  what 
may  be  called  his  most  important  theological  work, 
the  Caiichiais,  e  orthodoxoB  didaskalia  tls  christian' 
ikSs  pisteoSf  printed  in  Vienna.  It  is  a  recasting  of 
the  catechism  of  Platon,  but  so  thoroughly  recast 
as  to  be  substantially  an  independent  work.  A 
striking  characteristic  of  it  is  the  way  in  which  the 
author  gives  expression,  as  far  as  is  possible  to  an 
**  orthodox  "  theologian,  to  the  Pauline  interpre- 
tation of  the  Gospel.  The  great  opposition  of  sin 
and  grace  dominates  him  and  leads  to  remarkably 
helpful  conclusions. 

His  stay  in  Smyrna  was  unfortunately  cut  short 
by  the  jealousy  of  the  friends  and  supporters  of  the 
Evangelical  school  in  Smyrna.  He  was  summoned 
to  Constantinople  as  chief  econome  of  the  patri- 
archal see,  and  had  a  wide  field  of  usefulness  as  a 
preacher  in  the  center  of  "  orthodox  "  C^hristianity. 
But  once  more  his  work  was  interrupted,  this  time 
by  the  outbreak  of  the  Greek  war  for  freedom.  He 
escaped  to  Odessa,  where  he  delivered  a  notable 
funeral  sermon  over  the  body  of  his  patron  the 
Patriarch  Gregoiy,  who  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
fury  of  the  Turks  (published  with  five  other  ora- 
tions under  the  title  of  Logoi  ekkUnastikoi,  Berlin, 
1833). 

His  fame  as  preacher,  orator  in  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tian freedom,  and  scholar  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  czar,  who  summoned  him  to  St.  Petersburg. 
There  he  had  leisure  to  complete  his  great  philo- 
logical works,  DoHmion  peri  pUsiestatia  suggeneias 
tis  Slabano-ROssikea  glOasis  proa  tSn  HdUnikin.  (3 
vols.,  St.  Petersburg,  1828)  and  Peri  Ua  gniaiaa 
prophoraa  tia  hellinik^  gldaaia  (1830),  and  increased 
his  renown  as  a  preacher.  The  Patriarch  Constan- 
tius  renewed  his  former  appointment  as  chief 
econome,  and  he  was  made  an  assessor  oi  the  clerical 
academy  in  St.  Petersburg,  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Science,  and  a  corresponding  member 
of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Science.    Partly,  perhaps. 
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a»  a  consequence  of  his  worldly  sueccsa,  a  change 
waa  noticed  in  tun  altitude  which  exposed  hTm  to 
the  charge  of  having  abandoned  hia  former  ideale 
of  Evangelical  truth,  scholarly  impartiality,  and 
devotion  to  his  native  land.  The  liberal  and  noble 
principles  of  his  earlier  life  atill  appear,  it  ia  true, 
in  the  Schediim  ekkltaiatiikla  alaidlmiat  which  he 
published  in  1828;  but  two  years  later  he  sont  a 
Psiphitma  tynodikon  to  the  ecumenical  patriarch 
which  became  the  basis  of  the  tmnot  dircctpd  against 
the  independence  of  the  Greek  Church  by  the  Synod 
of  ISM.  In  1834,  on  an  income  provided  by  the 
ciar,  he  settled  down  in  Nauplia  to  a  life  of  learned 
leisure,  exposed,  on  the  part  of  some  of  hia  countty- 
meii,  to  the  suspicion  of  being  an  agent  of  the  patri- 
arch and  oF  Rueaia.  Intercourse  with  the  West 
since  the  middle  oF  the  eigbt«enth  century  had 
brought  a  new  current  into  Greek  church  life,  which 
showed  it«eir  especially  in  the  spirit  of  historical 
criticism  reprotented  by  such  men  as  Coraia  and 
TheoklitosPharmakideatq.  v.).  (Economus  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  an  opposition  to  this  movement, 
and  was  the  real  moving  spirit  in  a  periodical  es- 
Uhlishcd  in  IH:{5  under  the  title  of  Hi  euangdiki 
aalpinx  ("  The  Gospel  Trumpet  "),  which  blew  sharp 
blasts  against  "  modernism."  The  same  tendency 
appeared  in  Ms  own  works  ofthisluter  period.  The 
controversy  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Apostolic 
Canons,  on  which  the  "  orthodox  "  system  was 
based,  led  him  to  write  Peri  tdn  triOn  hieralikOn  lln 
tkklt&ia*  bathmfm  epiBloHmaia  diatnbt  (Nauplia, 
IsaS).  Another  apparently  unimportant  contro- 
versy grew  out  of  the  ([ucstion  whether  the  Zacbarias 
of  Matt,  xxiii.  35  was  the  father  of  the  Baptist; 
it  involved,  however,  the  ciuestion  of  the  authority 
of  the  apocryphal  gospels,  and  easily  led  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  justification  for  the  cultus  of  the 
virgin.  Of  wider  interest  was  the  campaign  which 
he  undertook  against  translations  of  the  Bible  into 
modem  Greek,  with  a  corresponding  overestimate 
of  the  value  of  the  Septuagint;  his  principal  work 
OH  this  subject  was  the  Prri  tan  rf  hermeneutSn  la 
palaiag  Ihriai  gropkfa  (4  vols.,  Athens,  IS^M  sqq.). 
Besides  the  Bible  versions  that  came  from  England, 
the  "  Trumpet  "  attacked  also  the  foreign  schools 
in  Greece,  both  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant,  and 
secured  the  imprisonment  of  Theophilus  Kalres 
(q.  v.),  the  head  of  a  flourishing  school  at  Andros, 
who  was  leaching  a  thoroughly  rationalistic  form 
of  Christianity.  The  principal  work  in  which 
tEconomuB  set  forth  the  conHwts  of  the  latter  half  of 
his  life  is  the  TriakoniafUTia  ekkllsiaUiki,  covering 
the  period  from  1S21  to  I852,amtne  of  information 
on  the  history  of  the  Greek  Church  in  (he  period,  al- 
though not  entirely  conipleted,  A  number  of  other 
interesting  works,  some  of  a  valuable  scholarly 
character  without  controversial  bearing,  are 
collected  in  the  Soioptena  ckktfainatika  sijngraramata 
published  by  his  son  Sophocles  (3  vols.,  Athenii, 
1864-67).  (Phiuit  Mevek.) 

BiVUDOSAPIIT:  G.  F.  HertllierK.  nrK-hirhIr  (Irirfhrnlandi. 
™l».  iii.-iv..  fJoihn,  lS7l*-7y,  ^K.  niv  fl.S41l.  T-.M. 
C.  Ilnchcndoif.  in  apponiiji  (o  AugibannT  Allamnni 
Ztilwio.  Aiir.  in.  1U7:  It.  Nicnliu,  OtrkicSIr  drr  nni- 
BrittiiiKhat  LUImilur.  LcipHia.  INTfl;  A.  D,  Kyri&kos. 
OaekiehU  ,lrr  Brimlnlij-rhm  Kin*m,  ed.  E.  Ruiuch,  ib. 
inn.  nthor  liifnUurc  b  Omk,  is  dven  in  Hauck- 
Hcnof.  S£.  liv.  299. 


OECDMEHIirS,  ec'u-mee'ni-OB:  The  supposed 
author  of  a  commentary  in  the  form  of  a  calent  on 
the  Acl«,  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  (including  He- 
brews), and  the  Catholic  epistles,  together  nilii  i 
brief  exposition  of  the  Apocalypse.  According  lo 
a  tenth-  or  eleventh-century  manuscript,  he  wu 
bishop  of  Tricca  in  Theasoly:  he  seems  to  have 
flourished  about  the  end  of  the  tenth  century;  tlw 
commentary  on  the  Apocalypse  is  closely  dependuil, 
even  U)  verbal  agreement  for  a  large  port,  on  the 
much  older  one  of  Andrew  of  Csesarea,  whQe  tbe 
manuscript  authority  for  those  on  the  other  boob 
goes  bock  about  half  a  century  beyond  the  lifetime 
oF  Theophylact,  who  expounded  tbe  same  boob 
The  commentary  on  Revelation  aeems  reoUy  ootio 
belong  to  CEcumenius.  As  to  the  relation  belneen 
him  and  Theophylact  (q.v.),  the  close  simllarilj  of 
the  treatment  of  the  Catholic  epistles  still  illoin 
thoae  which  bear  the  name  of  (Ecumenius  lo  b« 
designatod  as  the  older,  while  the  text  of  those  on 
the  Pauline  epistles  differs  more  decidedly,  and  ^le 
differences  offer  puzEiing  problems.  CEcuiMDiui 
sometimes  but  not  invariably  givee  the  nainei  of 
his  sourees,  among  whom  Photius  is  the  most  fie- 
quently  used.  The  whole  question  is  compliMttd 
by  the  Fact  that  the  name  oF  CEcuraenius  appeui 
among  these  sources,  as  well  as  by  the  wide  vifi- 
ancG  in  the  manuscripts,  many  of  which  differ  liom 
the  printed  text  of  both  CEcumenius  and  Theophy- 
lact. Infact,  the  riddlesconnected  with  the  foraier's 
name  can  not  be  solved  until  Further  investigation 
has  been  mode  of  the  whole  field  of  Catenee  (q.v., 

5  7).  (O.  ZOCKLERt.) 

BiBuuasAmT:  The  worln  nuned  were  ajited  la  Gnek  b; 
Dooaliu.  VerODD.  IS32:  io  Lslin  by  J.  HeuMnius.  AnV 
werp,  1645;  in  Oceak  and  Latin  by  F.  UonI,  2  vaia- 
Fuis,  leai:  tbe  Catena  on  the  ApocalypM  by  J.  A. 
Cramor,  Oitfnrd.  IWO;  d.  MFO.  c;iviii.-ciii.  Conmilt: 
Fobrii^iiu-Haria.  BOiluMira  Oraca,  viii.  692-098.  Hut- 
burg,  1802;  KL.  U.  709-711:  F.  Ovetbeck.  m  ZWT. 
vii  0364).  102-301;  J.  Herfearather.  PhtitiuM,  iij.  70  ffgQ., 
Recenaburg,  1869;  Knimbuher.  GrKhiMe.  p\ 
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OEDER,f>'dcr,GEOHGHJDWIG:  Protestant  ex- 
egelc  and  Biblical  critic;  b.  at  Schopflocb  near  Din- 
kelsbilhl  (5B  m.  n.e.  of  Stuttgart)  Jan.  28,  I6»4; 
d.  at  Feuchtwangen  (6  m.  n.  of  Dinkelsbiihl)  Apr. 
24,  1760.  He  received  hia  education  at  Jena,  ta- 
king his  degree  of  master  in  theology  in  1714;  be- 
came the  assistant  of  his  father,  who  was  pastor  at 
.Schoplloch ;  w*as  later  professor  at  the  gymnasiuni 
at  Heilbronn.  whence  he  passed  to  the  Ansbach 
gymnoaiuni  in  a  similar  capacity,  becoming  direc- 
tor in  )7;{D:  in  17^7  he  reentered  the  ministry  u 
pastor  at  Feuchtwangen.  His  writings  are  veiy 
numerous,  deal  mosUy  with  tbe  Scriptures,  and 
are  semi- rationalistic  in  tone,  anticipating  in  some 
respects  the  work  of  later  advanced  criticism. 
Among  his  works  mention  may  be  made  of  Dupu- 
lalio  lie  lege  sub  Chriiti  aditntum  cegsanle  (Jena, 
1715):  DUimtaCio  de  Bileamo  veniam  eundi  mm 
oblinente  ad  Num.  xxii.  SO  (1715),  these  two  re- 
edited  in  ObtemUionet  sacrrL  ad  varia  eatjue  diffir- 
ciliora  Scriptura  sacra  loea  (17IS-16);  Syntagma 
<A»en>ationum  sacrarvm  (Anabach,  1729;  a  collec- 
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tion  of  short  papers);  Programma  de  pane  angehrum 

ad  Paalm.  xxxviii,  26  (1731);   De  Scopo  Evangelii 

Jchannia  (Leipdc,  1732);    Conjecturarum  de  diffi- 

eOiarOnts  Sacra  ScripturcB  locie  cerUuria   (1733); 

DUputatio  de  raptu  nan  Pauli  apastaliy  sed  altering 

eujtudam  in  paradieum  .  ,  .  ad  11  Car,  xii,  i,  9 

(1737);    and   above   all,   his  Freie    Untersuchung 

aber  einige  BUchcr  dee  Alien  Testaments  (ed.  G.  I. 

L.  Vogel,  1771),  which  created  a  great  sensation. 

BiBUOGRAniT:  Groaaea  UnioenaUexikon,  xxv.  639-543, 
Leipaic,  1740;  J.  D.  Michaelis,  OrientaHache  vnd  exegeti- 
aehe  Biblioihek,  ii.  44,  iii.  1-58,  vi.  24-154,  35  parts.  Frank- 
fort, 1771-91;  E.  F.  K.  RoflenmOller.  Handbuch  fUr  die 
Uimnhir  dor  bibHachen  Kritik  und  Exegeae,  i.  109-111, 
G5ttingBD.  1797;  ADB,  xxiv.  147;  Yigouroux,  Diction- 
ware,  fasc.  xjcviii.,  oob.  1747-48. 

OEHLER,  t^Aer,  GUSTAV  FRIEDRICH  VON: 
(fennan  Lutheran  theologian;  b.  at  Ebingen  (43  m. 
Bjue.  of  Stuttgart),  WOrttemberg,  June  10,  1812; 
d.  at  TObmgen  Feb.  19,  1872.  He  early  showed  a 
ranarkable  aptitude  for  languages,  and  pursued  his 
studies  at  Tobingen  under  Schmid  and  Steudel, 
and  later  at  Berlin  under  the  orientalists  Bopp, 
Petennann,  and  Schott.  In  1834  he  became  a 
teacher  in  the  missionary  institute  at  Basel,  and  in 
1837  went  to  TObingen  as  repetent.  During  this 
period  he  edited,  by  request  of  the  family,  Steudel's 
thedogical  lectures  on  the  Old  Testament  (Berlin, 
1840).  In  1840  he  was  made  professor  at  the  sem- 
inary and  pastor  at  SchOnthal  in  Wtirttemberg. 
Here  he  published  in  1845  Prolegomena  zar  Theo- 
lo^  des  Alien  Testaments,  and  the  same  year  received 
eaUs  to  Marburg  and  Breslau,  and  accepted  the 
latter.  At  Breslau,  Oehler  took  sides  against  the 
union  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches, 
then  being  agitated,  and  declared  himself  in  favor 
of  confeesional  Lutheranism.  In  1846  he  refused  a 
call  to  Rostock,  but  in  1852  returned  to  Tubingen 
to  fin  the  position  of  ephorus  (director  of  the  sem- 
inary), lately  made  vacant  by  Wilhelm  Hoffmann's 
transition  to  Berlin,  and  as  professor  of  Old-Testa- 
ment theology  at  the  university. 

At  Tabingen,  as  at  Breslau,  Oehler  developed  a 
wonderful  industiy  and  a  most  conscientious  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  his  professorship.  He  lec- 
tured on  the  theology  of  the  Old  Testament,  on 
Isaiah,  Job,  the  Psalms,  Messianic  prophecy,  the 
Minor  Prophets,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
Christian  symbolics.  Oehler's  lectures  were  largely 
attended,  like  those  of  his  colleagues,  Baur  and  Beck. 
They  were  successful  in  laying  bare  the  rich  con- 
tents of  the  Old  Testament,  and  were  intended  to 
counteract  the  antipathy  to  the  Old  Testament, 
which  was  due  largely  to  Schleiermacher.  He  laid 
his  foundations  in  exact  philological  investigations. 
His  conception  of  the  Old  Testament  was  that  of  a 
progressive  and  growing  revelation  toward  the  stand- 
ard of  the  New  Testament.  The  Old  Testament  was 
to  him  a  record  of  revelation,  in  which  the  plan  of 
€rod  was  realized  in  part,  the  New  Testament  form- 
ing the  consummation.  He  adopted  some  of  the 
results  of  modem  criticism,  and  acknowledged  the 
existence  of  several  different  hands  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Pentateuch,  and  two  authors  for  Isaiah. 

Oehler  was  not  a  prolific  author.  He  was  never 
sufficiently  satisfied  with  his  work  to  publish  much. 
Most  important  were  his  articles,  forty  in  number. 


written  for  the  first  edition  of  the  Herzog  Realency- 
klopddie.  His  GesammeUe  Seminarreden  (Tubingen, 
1872),  and  his  Theologie  des  Alien  Testaments  (2 
vols.,  1873-74;  Eng.  transL,  Edmburgh,  1874-75, 
New  York,  1883)  were  edited  by  his  son.  The  lat- 
ter work  was  long  considered  the  best  in  its  depart- 
ment, but  is  now  superseded  by  later  works,  such  as 
those  of  Schultz  and  Dillmann.  His  Lehrbuch  der 
Symbolik  (1876)  was  prepared  for  print  by  Johann 
Delitzsch. 

Bibuoqrapht:  Worte  der  Erinnerung  an  Ouatav  Friedrich 
von  Oehler,  Tabingen.  1872;  Joseph  Knapp,  Ouatav  Fried' 
rich  Oehler,  ein  LebenabUd,  Tabingen,  1876. 

0£STERL£Y,WILLUM  OSCAR  EMIL:  Church 
of  England;  b.  at  Calcutta  July  13,  1866.  He 
received  his  education  at  Brighton  College  and 
at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1889;  M.A., 
1893;  B.D.,  1902;  D.D.,  1908);  became  curate  at 
Houghton-le-Spring,  Durham,  1891,  and  at  St. 
Botolph,  Colchester,  1895;  secretary  of  Parochial 
Missions  to  the  Jews  at  Home  and  Abroad,  1897; 
secretary  and  sub-warden  of  the  Society  of  Sacred 
Study,  London,  1908;  w^arden  of  the  International 
Society  of  the  Apocrypha,  1908;  and  examiner  in 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Testaments  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  London,  1 909.  He  is  the  author  of  St  Francis 
of  Assisi:  Lessons  from  a  noble  Life,  in  six  Addresses 
(London,  1901);  Walks  in  Jewry  (1901);  Studies 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  Versions  of  Amos  (1902); 
Old  Latin  Texts  of  the  Minor  Prophets  (Oxford,  1904) ; 
Codex  Taunnensis  (Y)  (1906);  The  Religion  and 
Worship  of  the  Synagogue  (London,  1907);  T?ie 
Evolution  of  the  Messianic  Idea  (1908);  Our  Bible 
Text  (1909);  The  Doctrine  of  the  Last  Things;  Jew- 
ish and  Christian  (1909);  The  Jewish  Doctrine  of 
Mediation  (1910);  The  Psalms  in  the  Jewish  Church 
(1910);  and  contributed  Philemon  and  James  to 
the  Expositor's  Greek  Testament  (1910),  and  Eccle- 
siasticus  to  the  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools  and  Col- 
leges (1910);  and  has  been  editor  of  Church  and 
Synagogue  since  1897. 

OETIIfGER,  n'ting-er,  FRIEDRICH  CHRIS- 
TOPH:  Theologian  and  theosophist  of  Wttrttem- 
berg;  b.  in  G6ppingen  May  6,  1702;  d.  in  Murr- 
hardt  Feb.  10,  1782.  His  is  the  most  characteristic 
figure  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  WUrttemberg 
during  the  eighteenth  century.  After  five  years' 
study  in  the  University  of  Tubingen  (1722-27)  and 
a  year  of  travel  (1729-30),  he  was  private  teacher 
in  Tubingen  (1731-38),  with  an  interval  devoted  to 
another  journey  (1733-37),  during  which  time  he 
came  into  close  contact  with  the  Moravians  and 
Zinzendorf,  later,  however,  breaking  with  them. 
He  was  pastor  in  three  places:  Hirsau,  near  Calw, 
1738-43,  Schnaitheim,  1743-46,  and  Walddorf, 
1746-52;  dean  in  Weinsberg,  1752-59,  and  Herren- 
berg,  1759-66;  while  at  the  close  of  his  active  career 
he  was  prelate  in  Murrhardt  (1766-82).  In  his 
choice  of  a  profession,  his  aim  to  be  in  the  immedi- 
ate service  of  God  decided  him  in  favor  of  theology 
and  against  jurisprudence.  At  the  university,  the 
theology  and  theosophy  of  Jacob  B6hme  (q.v.) 
gained  with  him  the  ascendency  over  the  rational- 
istic philosophy  of  Christian  Wolflf  (q.  v.);  at  the 
same  time  he  was  also  a  student  of  the  Biblical 
scholar  Johann  Albrecht  Bengel  (q.  v.) .  The  study  of 
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the  natural  sciences  constituted  a  fourth  element  of 
Oetinger's  intellectual  life.  All  this  formed  the 
foundation  of  his  later  philosophy  which  found 
succinct  expression  in  his  Theologia  ex  idea  vitas 
deducta  (Frankfort,  1765),  his  only  systematic  work. 

In  his  pastoral  work  he  came  face  to  face  with 
the  low  standard  of  the  religious  life  of  his  people, 
which  stimulated  him  to  a  systematic  regulation  of 
his  activities  as  pastor,  catechist,  and  guardian  of 
souls  (cf .  his  Eiwae  Games  vom  EvangeliOy  Tubingen, 
1739;  on  Isa.  xl.-lxvi.),  disclosing  new  and  popular, 
yet  thorough,  methods  for  the  exposition  of  the 
Gospels  and  the  instruction  of  youth.  In  his  third 
pastorate  at  Walddorf  he  displayed  a  comprehen- 
sive activity  both  pastoral  and  literary.  Here  he 
devoted  his  whole  energy  to  the  investigation  and 
fostering  of  the  general  sense  of  truth.  Besides 
two  important  works  on  this  theme  (Inquisitio  in 
aensum  communem,  Heilbronn,  1753;  Sittenlehre 
Salomons,  Tobingen,  1758),  he  wrote  here  the  sys- 
tematic work  noted  above  and  found  time  to  pur- 
sue the  study  of  chemistry.  In  Weinsbeig  his  homi- 
letic  activity  became  especially  pronounced,  as  is 
shown  by  his  Reden  nach  dem  allgemeinen  Wakr- 
heiisgefuhl  (Heerbrand,  1759).  To  his  great  regret 
his  successful  activity  provoked  an  often  unworthy 
opposition.  His  Biblisch-emblematisches  Wdrter- 
buck  (Frankfort,  1778),  still  valuable,  belongs  to 
this  period.  The  zenith  of  his  literary  activity  was 
reached  in  Herrenbeig,  stimulated  by  his  researches 
in  natural  science  and  the  prophecies  of  Sweden- 
borg,  though  he  was  later  repelled  by  Swedenborg's 
rationalistic  tendencies.  The  remainder  of  his  liter- 
ary work  in  Herrenbeig  is  devoted  to  problems 
of  the  higher  philosophy,  of  theosophy,  and  of 
prophecy.  During  his  incumbency  at  Murrhardt  he 
allowed  himself  scarcely  any  repose.  Besides  several 
volumes  of  sermons,  there  is  an  aftermath  of  shorter 
writings  from  this  period.  It  was  characteristic 
that  he  closed  his  literary  career  with  the  Versuch 
einer  Aufldsung  der  177  Frozen  aus  Jacob  Bdhme, 
a  proof  that  the  disciple  had  remained  faithful  to 
his  master.  Only  in  his  last  years  did  the  pen  fall 
from  his  hand.  His  imposing  figiu^,  in  the  fulness 
of  manhood  and  the  dignity  of  old  age,  is  surrounded 
by  a  multitude  of  legends,  the  historical  value  of 
which  can  not  yet  be  determined;  yet  they  possess 
a  special  significance,  because  they  serve  to  show 
how  far  his  religious  personality  towered  above  that 
of  his  contemporaries. 

The  permanent  effects  of  Oetinger's  activity  are 
shown  by  the  fruits  of  his  endeavors  in  the  field  of 
speculative  theology  and  theosophy;  Schelling, 
Rothe,  Auberlen,  Hamburger  have  all  learned  from 
him,  the  two  latter  taking  up  the  thread  where  he 
dropped  it.  Oetinger  lives  on  in  the  circles  of  Piet- 
ism by  dint  of  his  powerful  sermons  as  well  among 
the  cultured  as  among  simple  peasants,  who  love 
to  nourish  themselves  with  the  strong  meat  of  his 
doctrine.  His  Werke  were  edited  by  K.  C.  E. 
Ehmann,  11  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1858-63. 

(J.  Herzog.) 

Bibliography:  Of  first  importance  is  Oetinger'a  Sdbat- 
biographie,  ed.  J.  Hamberger,  Stuttgart,  1849;  and  next 
is  J.  Herzog,  F.  C.  Oetinger;  Lehens-  und  CharakterbUd, 
1902.     ConBult  further:    C.  A.  Auberien,  Die  Theoaophie 


F.  C.  Ottinaen,  TObingeo.  1847;  K.  C.  E.  Faimum,  F.  C. 
Oetingen  LAen  and  Britfe,  TObincn,  1864;  F.  Rail, 
Bengd  und  mum  SehtiU,  Heidelbei)i;,  1882;  O.  roa  W)kb> 
ter,  BenoH  tind  Ottinoer,  OOtenloh.  1886;  Vipwna^ 
DictionnairB,  faao.  zzviii.,  <xds.  1768-64. 

OBTTLIy  fn%  SAMUEL:  Goman  Lutheran; 
b.  at  St.  Gall  (40  m.  n.e.  of  Zurich)  July  29, 184& 
He  was  educated  at  the  univeraitieB  of  Basel,  QM- 
tingen,  and  Zurich  (1866-70),  and  was  a  Swub  pi»> 
tor  (1870-78).  He  was  then  appointed  profeanr 
of  the  Old  Testament  at  the  University  of  BeiD, 
where  he  remained  until  1895,  when  he  accepted 
his  present  position  of  professor  of  the  same  subject 
at  the  University  ci  Greifswald.  He  has  written 
commentaries  on  the  historic  and  poetic  hagiographi 
(in  collaboration  with  W.  Volck  and  J.  Meinhcild) 
for  H.  Strack  and  O.  Zdckler's  Kurggeftuater  Kam- 
mentor  tu  den  heUigen  Sckriften  dee  Alien  und  Neun 
Testaments  (2  vob.,  NOrdlingen,  1888^89);  IM 
und  LAen  (a  collection  of  Biblical  essays,  Gotlu, 
1895);  Das  K&nigsideal  dea  Alien  Teslamadt 
(Greifswald,  1899) ;  Amos  und  Hosea,  twei  Zeugm 
gegen  die  Anwendung  der  Evoluiionstheone  aiffdii 
Religion  Israds  (GQtendoh,  1901);  Wir  Aobm  ^ 
glaubt  und  erkanni  (a  collection  of  sermons;  19Q2) 
Der  Kampf  um  Babd  und  Bibet  (Leipeic,  19Q2) 
Das  Gesetz  Hamurabis  und  die  Thora  Israels  (1903) 
Geschichie  Israds  bis  su  Alexander  dem  Grotsm 
(Calw,  1905);  Die  AuioriiOi  des  Alien  Testameskt 
far  den  Christen  (Gross-Lichterfelde,  1906);  Dot 
450  jdhrige  Jubildum  der  Universiidt  Gretftwaid 
(Greifswald,  1906);  and  Die  revidierU  LuUurfM 
(1908). 

OFFERIUGS.    See  Sacrifice. 

OFFERTORY.    A  term  strictly  used  not  of  the 
ceremony  of  collecting  and  presenting  the  alms  and 
Oblations  (q.v.)  of  the  people,  nor  H  the  offeringi 
themselves;   it  properiy  stands  for  the  sentence  or 
sentences  said  or  sung  at  the  time  of  collecting  and 
presenting  the  oblations.    The  custom  of  singing  a 
psalm  at  this  point  in  the  service  is  as  old  as  the 
time  of  St.  Augustine  (ReiractaHones,  iL  11).    In 
the  Latin  mass  these  sentences  (greatly  abbrevi- 
ated from  the  earlier  use)  vaiy  with  the  day  or  sea- 
son, and  bear  the  distinct  character  of  praise  or 
prayer.    In  the  English  Prayer  Book  the  sentences 
are  hortatoiy  concerning  the  duty  of  almsgiving; 
in  the  American  Prayer  Book  others  have  been 
added  to  these,  of  a  more  eucharistic  character,  ap- 
propriate to  the  presentation  of  the  offerings. 

The  word  "  offertoiy  "  is  sometimes  used,  and 
seems  to  be  so  employed  in  the  Pra3^r  Book,  for 
that  part  of  the  service  which  has  to  do  with  the 
presenting  of  the  offerings.  This  has  been  per- 
formed, at  different  times  and  in  different  places, 
with  greater  or  less  solemnity;  the  cleigy  and  the 
people  coming  forward  to  present  their  offerings, 
or  these  being  gathered  from  them  by  appointed 
officers.  The  oblation  by  the  priest  at  the  holy  table 
of  the  bread  and  wine  to  be  used  for  the  sacrament, 
is  a  distinct  feature  of  Eastern  and  Western  lltuigies. 
See  Oblation.  A.  C.  A.  Haxi«. 

Biblioorapht:  J.  H.  Blunt,  AnnctaUd  Book  of  Comwum 
Prayer,  pp.  377, 370,  399,  New  York,  1908;  L.  DucfaesDe, 
ChrxHian  Worthip:  lU  Origin  and  BtfoluHon,  p.  174, 
London,  1904. 
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OFFKXS  OF  CHSIST.  See  Jesus  Christ, 
TaauroLD  Omcm  or. 

OFFICIAL:  A  tenn  In  canon  law  denoting  an 
ahttiiftte  in  matters  ci  jurisdiction.  Thus  the  arch- 
^Jlf^ffA"^^  from  the  sixth  century  down,  were  the 
diief  deputies  of  the  bishops  with  relation  to  the 
patedOB  juriadietUmia,  but  after  the  twelfth  century 
tile  arehdeacons'  encroachments  were  opposed  by 
a  line  of  synods;  and  even  the  bishops  sought  to 
icstriet  the  undue  power  of  the  archdeacons  by  the 
instituticm  of  qpecial  officials,  "  extrardiocesan/' 
and  **  piineipal  officials  "  or  "  vicars-general."  The 
two  last  terms  were  often  used  gsmonymously,  and 
m  still  so  used  in  all  Italian  districts,  in  Hungary, 
Dalmatia,  and  the  East.  In  other  instances,  the 
two  terms  were  differentiated,  a  special  substitute, 
the  "  official/'  being  appointed  for  the  episcopal 
i;  anoth^,  the  vicar-general,  for  the 
administration,  as  is  still  the  case  in 
B^giom,  Spain,  England,  Africa,  and  in  most 
Qennan  dioceses.  When  by  action  of  the  Coimcil 
of  TVent  the  archdeacons  had  been  deprived  of 
jurisdiction  in  matrimonial  and  criminal  matters, 
the  eztrardiocesan  officials  became  fewer,  so  that, 
as  a  rule,  jurisdiction  and  administration  are  con- 
solidated in  the  hands  of  the  vicar-general.  Under 
this  officer's  presidency,  there  properly  exists  the 
gmeral  vicariate,  or  ordinariate,  also  termed  con- 
sistoiy;  but  where  the  actual  jurisdiction,  particu- 
lai^  in  affairs  of  matrimony,  is  exercised  by  a 
qteeial  deputy  of  the  bishop,  he  is  assisted  by  a 
wptdal  eoUegiate  tribimal,  the  so-called  "  official- 
ate,"  or  eafuisUjriuTn,  E.  Sehlinq. 

O^OORMAN,  THOMAS:  Roman  Catholic  bishop 
of  Skniz  Falls,  S.  Dak.;  b.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  May 
1, 1S43.  He  was  educated  in  Chicago  and  St.  Paxil 
(1850-53),  and  studied  in  France  (1853-65).  He 
was  rector  at  Rochester,  Minn.  (1867-78);  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Congregation  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle, 
New  York  aty  (1878-82);  rector  at  Faribault, 
Minn.  (1882-85);  first  president  of  the  College  of 
St.  Thomas,  Merriam  Park,  St.  Paul,  and  professor 
of  dogmatic  theology  until  1890.  He  was  professor 
of  modem  church  history  in  the  Catholic  Univer- 
aty  of  AmnJca,  Washington,  D.  C.  (1890-96),  and 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Sioux  Falls  (1896).  In 
1902  he  was  a  member  of  the  delegation  sent  to 
Rome  by  the  president  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
fer with  the  Vatican  on  certain  problems  presented 
by  the  American  occupation  of  the  Philippines. 
He  has  written  A  Hitiofy  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Ckurdi  in  the  United  States  (New  York,  1897). 

O'HARA,  HENRY  STEWART:  C^hurch  of  Ire- 
land, bidiop  ci  Cashel,  Emly,  Waterford,  and  Lis- 
moie;  b.  at  Coleraine  (28  m.  n.e.  of  Londonderry), 
County  Londonderry,  Ireland,  Sept.  6,  1843.  He 
was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin  (B.A., 
1865),  and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1867  and  ordained 
priest  in  1868.  He  was  curate  of  Ballyrashane, 
County  Antrim  (1867-68)  and  of  KildoUagh,  County 
Londonderry  (1868-69),  after  which  he  was  rector 
of  Coleraine  (1869-92),  examining  chaplain  to  the 
bishop  of  Down  (1892-94),  vkar  of  Belfast  (1894- 


1899),  and  dean  of  St.  Anne's  Cathedral,  Belfast 
(1899-1900),  as  well  as  canon  of  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  Dublin,  and  chancellor  of  Connor 
(Cathedral  (1897-1899).  In  1900  he  was  con- 
secrated bishop  of  Cashel,  Emly,  Waterford,  and 
Lismore. 

OIL.    See  Ointment. 

OINTMENT:  A  spicy  preparation  employed  for 
personal  and  religious  purposes.  While  the  inven- 
tion (^  ointment  is  ascribed  by  Pliny  to  the  Per- 
sians, India,  B^gypt,  and  Greece  were  in  possession 
of  it  in  far  earlier  times.  This  substance  served  in 
antiquity  as  medicine,  as  a  cosmetic,  and  in  wor- 
ship. All  three  uses  are  referred  to  in  the  Bible. 
The  Old  Testament  uses  for  the  term  **  to  anoint " 
dUhen  (Ps.  xxiii.  6),  "  to  rub  with  fat,"  also  auk, 
"  to  pour  ointment  over  one  "  (exclusively  of  cos- 
metics) and  finally  maehah,  originally  a  technical 
term  for  anointing  an  object  with  oil,  but  applied 
exclusively  to  the  use  of  ointment  in  worship.  As 
a  noun  only  ahemen,  "  oil,"  is  used  in  the  Hebrew; 
in  the  Aramaic  of  Ezra  mesah  occurs;  the  Septua- 
gint  and  the  New  Testament  use  daian. 

For  ointment,  especially  perfumed  ointment, 
myron  is  generally  used  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  Old  Testament  does  not  distinguish  between 
"  oil  "  and  ''  ointment ";  ehemen  is  used  for  both. 
The  oil  used  for  ointment  was  extracted  from  olives, 
nard,  and  myrrh.  The  expensive  perfumed  oint- 
ments in  liquid  form  were  preserved  sealed  in  costly 
alabaster  flasks  to  keep  them  pure  and  protect 
them  from  fermentation.  A  "  horn  "  (Hebr.  keren) 
or  vial  (Hebr.  pdk)  served  as  the  vessel  of  anointing 
(I  Sam.  X.  1,  xvi.  1;  I  Kings  i.  39;  II  Kings  ix. 
1  sqq.).  The  preparation  of  ointments  was  a  spe- 
cial trade  (Ex.  xxx.  25,  35,  xxxvii.  29;  Neh.  iii.  8), 
and  the  oil  was  mixed  with  foreign,  often  very  ex- 
pensive, drugs. 

The  first  man  mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  having 
prepared  ointment  for  uses  of  worship  is  Bezaleel 
(Ex.  xxxi.  2  sqq.).  In  the  principal  passage  (Ex. 
xxx.)  are  mentioned  as  constituents  of  the  holy 
ointment,  myrrh,  cinnamon,  calamus  {rhizoma 
calami),  cassia,  and  olive-oil.  It  was  used  on  the 
Tabernacle  and  its  utensils  and  furnishings  (Ex. 
xxx.  26-28).  The  holy  oil  was  kept  in  the  holy 
place  (I  Kings  i.  39),  according  to  the  Talmud  be- 
side the  ark  of  the  covenant  and  the  vessel  with 
manna.  According  to  Ex.  xxx.  anointing  as  an  act 
of  worship  was  performed  only  by  the  high  priest. 
"  To  anoint "  seems  to  be  often  a  metaphorical 
designation  for  entrusting  somebody  with  an  office, 
as  in  the  anointing  of  prophets  (I  Kings  xix.  16; 
cf.  Isa.  Ixi.  1).  In  the  New  Testament  the  term  iis 
often  used  for  the  reception  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Acts 
iv.  27,  X.  38;  II  Cor.  i.  21  sqq.).  In  this  sense 
Christ  as  the  high  priest  is  the  especially  anointed 
one.  For  the  use  of  oil  in  the  Christian  Church  see 
Baptism,  III.,  1,  J  4,  2,  §§  1-2;  Chrism;  Extreme 
Unction;  Sacramentals.  (R.  Zehnpfund.) 

Bibuoorapht:  H.  B.  Tristram,  Natural  Hitt.  of  the  Bible, 
p.  485.  London,  1867;  W.  Dsrmook,  Pharmoeooraphia 
Indica,  ii.  233-238,  London,  1891;  Beniinger,  ArchAolooie, 
pp.  85-86,  131,  254,  358,  365.  372;  DB,  Ui.  590-5Q4; 
EB,  iii.  3471-72;  JE,  i.  611-613.  iz.  391-^02;  DCO,  U. 
227.  265. 
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0»KELLY,  JAMES:  Methodist  clergyman;  b. 
probably  in  southern  Virginia  c.  1757;  d.  there 
Oct.  16,  1826.  Little  is  known  of  his  early  life. 
In  1778  he  was  admitted  into  the  itinerant  Method- 
ist ministry  and  labored  with  great  success  in  south- 
em  Virginia;  and  in  1784  was  ordained  as  elder. 
He  antagonized  Francis  Asbury,  and  at  the  first 
general  conference  of  the  Methodist  Church  at 
Baltimore  in  1792  offered  a  resolution  to  the  effect 
that  **  after  the  bishop  appoints  the  preachers  at 
conference  to  their  several  circuits,  if  any  one  think 
himself  injured  by  the  appointment,  he  shall  have 
liberty  to  appeal  to  the  conference  and  state  his  ob- 
jections; and  if  the  conference  approve  his  objec- 
tions, the  bishop  shall  appoint  him  to  another  cir- 
cuit." The  resolution  was  rejected,  and  subse- 
quently O'Kelly  withdrew  (see  Methodists,  IV.,  1, 
}  4)  and  with  his  followers  formed  a  new  body 
entitled  "  The  Republican  Methodists,"  a  popular 
term  borrowed  from  the  political  agitation  of  the 
time,  and  inmiediately  put  into  effect  by  leveling 
ail  ministers  to  the  same  grade.  In  1801  the  name 
was  changed  to  *'  The  Christian  Church,"  in  con- 
sequence of  which  it  suffered  two  divisions,  and 
although  numbering  at  one  time  several  thousand, 
it  so  declined  that  at  the  time  of  O'Kelly's  death 
only  a  remnant  remained.  He  was  also  an  active 
opponent  of  slavery  from  press  and  pulpit  and  was 
charged  ^ith  denying  distinct  personality  in  the 
Trinity,  affirming  that  *'  God  was  Father  from 
eternity.  Redeemer  in   time,    and    Sanctifier  for- 
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evermore. 

Biblioorapht:  J.  M.  Buckley*  in  American  Church  His- 
tory  Series,  v.  283-285  et  paasim.  New  York,  1896;  A. 
Stevens.  Hial.  of  the  M.  E.  Church  in  U.  S.  A.,  iii.  16-^37, 
ib.  1864;  J.  Lednum,  Hiat.  of  the  Rise  of  Methodism  in 
America,  chap,  xxiii.,  Philadelphia,  1850;  Bennett,  Me- 
morials of  Methodiem  in  Virginia,  chap,  ix.,  Richmond, 
1871;  J.  A.  Faulkner.  The  Methodists,  pp.  161-162,  ib. 
1903;  and,  in  general,  literature  under  Methodists. 

OLAF,  SAIWT:  King  of  Nom-ay  1015-30.  See 
Norway. 

OLD   CATHOLICS. 

I.  In  Germany. 
Origin  (S  1). 

Faith  and  Practise  (S  2). 
II.  In  Other  European  Countries. 

III.  In  the  United  States. 

The  Independent  (Polish)  Catholic  Church  (f  1). 
National  Catholic  Cliurch  (}  2). 

IV.  Statistics  and  the  Congresses. 

I.  In  Germany:  The  Old  Catholic  Church  owes 
its  origin  to  certain  Roman  Catholics  w^ho  refused 
to  accept  the  decree  of  the  Vatican  Council  of  1870 
(q.v.)  affirming  the  infallibility  of  the  pope  when 
speaking  ex  cathedra.    The  decree  had  been  fiercely 

debated  and  opposed  by  a  consider- 
I.  Origin,    able  minority  of  the  bishops  present 

at  the  council,  their  arguments  being 
based  upon  the  early  history  of  the  Church  and  its 
fundamental  faith  and  usages  as  declared  by  the 
ecumenical  councils.  A  further  charge  made  by  the 
minority  was  that  freedom  of  discussion  had  not 
prevailed  at  the  council  and  that  final  action  was 
forced.  Of  this  minority  only  a  few,  however,  per- 
sisted in  the  logical  course  indicated  by  their  posi- 
tion. The  organization  of  the  opposition  after  the 
issuance  of  the  decree  was  made  at  a  meeting  at 


Nurembeig,  Aug.  27, 1870,  of  professorB  from  Boon, 
Breaiau,   Braunsbeig,   Munich,    MOnster,  Prague, 
WOrzburg,  and  other  places,  who,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Johann  Josef  Ignaz  von  D6llinger  (q.v.), 
declared  against  the  decree.     A  gathering  of  lay- 
men at  K6nigswinter  in  September  ci  the  same  year 
resolved  that:   **  Considering  that  the  council  . . . 
did  not  deliberate  in  perfect  freedom,  ...  the  un- 
dersigned Catholics  [1,359  in  number]  ...  do  not 
recognize  the  decrees  concerning  the  absolute  power 
of  the  pope  and  his  infallibility  as  the  decision  of 
an  eciunenical  council,  but  rather  reject  them  as 
innovations  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  unifonn 
faith  of  the  Church."    Of  the  dissenting  minority 
spoken  of  above  Bishop  Hefele  was  the  last  to  sub- 
mit (April,    1871).      E^cclesiastical    pressure  wai 
brought  upon  the  dissenting  professors,  and  those 
who  continued  in  opposition  were  excommunicatei 
The  necessity  was  seen  for  an  oiganization  to  pro- 
tect the  scattered  deigy  who  adhered  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  minority,  and  a  congress  was  held  at 
Munich  Sept.  22-24,  1871,  with  Prof.  J.  F.  von 
Schulte  of  Bonn  presiding,  at  which  the  conclusions 
of  the  preceding  gatherings  mentioned  were  en- 
dorsed, the  direction  the  movement  should  take 
was  decided,  and  measures  were  taken  for  the  cure 
of  souls.    The  oiganlsation  of  congregations  in  vari- 
ous places  followed.    The  second  congress  was  held 
at  Cologne  Sept.  20,  1872,  provision  was  made  for 
the  election  of  a  bishop,  who  was  chosen  on  June 
4,  1873,  the  choice  falling  on  Joseph  Hubert  Rein- 
kens  (q.v.),  professor  of  theology  at  Breslau,  who 
received  consecration  at  Rotterdam  from  the  Jan- 
senist  Bishop  Heycamp  of  Deventer,  his  recogni- 
tion by  the  king  of  Prussia  following  on  Sept.  17  of 
the  same  year,  and  by  other  German  princes  a  little 
later.    At  this  congress  provision  was  made  for  the 
government  of  the  church  by  a  synodical  board  of 
clerical  and  lay  members.    The  third  congress  was 
held  at  Constance  in  Sept.,  1873.     Thereafter  the 
congresses  were  regularly  held,  but  their  function 
was  limited  to  general  discussions  for  the  general 
good,  provision  for  the  specific  care  of  the  church 
being    committed    to  the    synod  which  was    or- 
ganized. 

The  first  synod  was  held  at  Bonn,  1874,  and  suc- 
cessive synods  shaped  the  pdity  and  life  of  the 
church.    The  possibility  oi  union  with  the  Protes- 
tant Church  was  not  overiooked.    A 

2.  Faith    catechism  and  a  manual  of  instruction 
and        were   issued,   recognizing   only   those 

Practise,  doctrines  which  were  defied  apostolic. 
Auricular  confession  was  made  volun- 
tary, and  absolution  was  regarded  as  a  ceremonial 
declaration  made  by  the  priest  as  a  servant  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Christ,  *^  the  son  of  God  in  the  sense  that 
he  is  of  the  same  essence  with  the  Father,"  is  the 
head  of  the  Church,  which  latter  is  defined  as  the 
invisible  body  including  all  who  have  part  in  salva- 
tion through  faith  in  Christ.  The  Apostles'  Creed 
is  employed  in  all  services  except  the  mass,  where 
the  Nicene  Creed  is  used.  Attempts  were  made  to 
do  away  with  abuses  arising  from  penance,  fasts 
and  festivals,  the  celibacy  of  priests,  and  various 
matters  financial,  while  the  use  of  the  German  lan- 
guage has  been  so  extended  as  to  cover  the  entire 
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A  board  of  clerics  and  laymen  has  been 
made  an  oigan  of  church  direction,  with  the  bishop 
as  praodent  and  a  la3rman  as  vice-president.  The 
wyiod  18  the  representative  body,  constituted  of  the 
bishop,  preadent  ex  officio,  the  board  just  named, 
and  the  priests  and  deputies  of  the  congregation; 
its  powers  are  legislative,  judicial,  disciplinary,  and 
administrative.  Pastors  and  assistant  pastors  are 
eboeen  by  the  congregations  (since  1878),  with 
^isoopal  approval,  except  in  the  case  of  benefices. 
THal  for  lij^ter  offenses  is  before  the  bishop  or 
bishop  and  board,  for  more  serious  cases  of  offense 
before  a  synodal  court,  with  procedure  based  upon 
the  German  code.  For  parish  purposes  a  church 
board  exists,  composed  of  the  pastor  and  a  body  of 
councilors  chosen  for  three  years  by  the  congrega- 
tion. Candidates  are  ordained  by  the  bishop  after 
examination,  which  is  preceded  by  the  regular 
course  in  the  universities.  Various  fimds  exist  for 
supporting  the  work  of  the  church. 

n.  In  Other  European  Cotmtries:  The  priests 
who  in  Switzerland  refused  the  Vatican  decrees 
adopted  a  constitution  for  *'  The  Christian  Catholic 
Church  of  Switzerland  "  similar  to  that  of  the  Old 
Catholics  of  Germany.  The  first  synod  was  held  at 
Olten  in  June,  1875,  and  Eduard  Herzog  (q.v.), 
professor  of  Catholic  theology  at  Bern,  was  elected 
bishop  in  June,  1876.  The  general  course  of  devel- 
opment was  similar  to  that  in  Germany;  conunu- 
nion  in  both  kinds  was  made  optional,  and  regula- 
tions for  the  festivals  and  observances  were  adopted. 
In  Austria  earlier  efforts  to  organize  Old  Catholics 
were  opposed  by  the  upper  house  of  parliament 
and  the  government.  In  1875  governmental  opposi- 
tion was  withdrawn,  and  in  1876  a  meeting  of 
ddegates  was  held  at  Vienna,  and  legal  recogni- 
tion was  given  to  the  Old  Catholic  Church  Oct.  18, 
1877.  At  a  provisional  synod  at  Vienna  in  July, 
1879,  the  reforms  of  the  church  in  Germany  and 
Switzeiiand  were  accepted.  The  first  regular  synod 
was  held  in  June,  1880,  when  five  priests  and  a  num- 
ber ci  laymen  attended.  At  the  twentieth  synod  in 
Vienna  in  1900  sixty  members  were  present,  and 
there  were  reported  16,885  members,  and  other  de- 
tails of  a  remarkable  growth  were  presented.  In 
Italy  the  movement  showed  less  vigor  than  in  the 
other  countries  named  above,  and  it  was  not  till 
1875  that  delegates  from  a  number  of  congrega- 
tions met  at  Naples  and  elected  Luigi  Proto  Giurlo 
bishop  of  the  National  Catholic  Church.  In  France 
an  active  interest  was  taken  by  Charles  Jean  Marie 
Augustin  Hyacinth  Loyson  (q.v.)  and  the  Abbd 
Michaud,  and  a  congregation  was  formed  in  Paris 
in  1878  to  which  the  ministrations  of  bishops  of 
Holland,  Switzerland,  and  England  were  given  at 
various  times.  A  temporary  bishop  was  chosen  in 
1888  in  the  person  of  Heniy  Lascelles  Jenner.  In 
Russia  several  conununities  of  Bohemians  attached 
themselves  to  the  Old  Catholic  movement,  obtained 
recognition,  and  also  support  from  the  State  for 
three  priests.  In  1880  permission  was  gained  for  a 
conference  to  frame  a  constitution  for  permanent 
,  oiganization.  A  number  of  prelates  of  the  Ortho- 
dox Church  have  shown  sympathy  with  the  move- 
ment and  have  attended  the  international  con- 
The   organization   of   the   Old    Catholic 


Chiuch  in  England  was  not  perfected  till  1908, 
when  A.  N.  Mathew  was  elected  bishop,  secured  the 
recognition  of  the  Old  Catholic  Church  of  Holland, 
and  was  consecrated  at  Utrecht  Apr.  28,  1908,  hav- 
ing in  his  diocese  seventeen  priests. 

in.  In  the  United  States:  The  discontent  over 
the  Vatican  decrees  in  the  United  States  was  some- 
what slower  in  taking  organized  form.  Joseph  Ren6 
Villatte,  a  priest  of  French  Canadian  ancestry,  who 
had  sustained  various  relations  in  con- 

z.  The  In-  nection  with  various  Protestant  socie- 

dependent  ties  for  mission  work  among  foreign 
(Polish)  populations  in  Wisconsin,  had  received 
Catholic  ordination  from  Bishop  Herzog  of  the 
Church.  Swiss  Christian  Catholic  Church  (ut 
sup.)  and  also  received  episcopal  con- 
secration in  1892  from  Archbishop  Alvarez  of  India, 
Ceylon,  and  Goa.  But  the  right  of  Alvarez  to  per- 
form episcopal  acts  was  under  question,  and  the 
consecration  of  Villatte  was  not  recognized  by  the 
Old  Catholic  bishops  of  Europe  or  by  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopalian  bishops  in  the  United  States. 
Hence  the  attempts  made  by  Villatte  to  foimd  an 
Old  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States  had  no 
permanent  result.  More  successful  has  been  the 
work  among  the  Polish  immigrants  to  this  coimtiy, 
people  of  this  nationality  coming  here  with  a  lively 
dissatisfaction  with  the  course  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  in  their  own  land.  Many  of  them  had  no 
ecclesiastical  relations  at  all,  and  a  movement  was 
begun  by  Anthony  Koslowsld  (d.  Jan.  14,  1907),  a 
Pole  of  Italian  education,  who  became  rector  of  a 
Polish  congregation  in  Chicago  in  1893.  The  next 
year  he  withdrew  from  the  Roman  Catholic  com- 
munion and  became  a  leader  in  the  reform  move- 
ment, was  elected  a  bishop,  and  received  consecra- 
tion from  the  Old  Catholic  bishop  of  Switzerland 
at  Bern,  Switzerland,  in  1897,  founding  the  Inde- 
pendent (Polish)  Catholic  Church.  The  growth  of 
the  organization  was  remarkable;  congregations 
were  established  in  Chicago,  Baltimore,  Philadel- 
phia, Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Jersey  City,  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  and  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.;  and  in  1902  it  re- 
ported 22  priests,  10  sisters,  26  congregations,  80,000 
adherents,  26  schools  with  3,000  attendants,  26 
Sunday-schools,  and  31  buildings.  It  had,  besides, 
an  educational  institution  with  grammar  and  high 
school  and  industrial  departments  in  Chicago,  and 
connected  with  it  a  hospital  and  dispensary  and  a 
home  for  the  aged.  Overtures  were  made  in  1902 
to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United 
States  for  recognition  and  intercommunion  on  the 
basis  of  the  Lambeth  **  Quadrilateral  *'  (see  Lam- 
beth Articles;  Lambeth  Conference),  but  be- 
yond referring  the  matter  to  a  committee  no  definite 
action  has  been  taken.  In  the  overtures  the  object 
of  the  organization  was  stated  as  the  wish  to  serve 
those  who  can  not  intelligentiy  take  part  in  worship 
conducted  in  the  English  tongue,  and  allegiance 
was  pledged  to  the  Old  Catholic  Synod  of  Europe 
until  such  time  as  the  church  shall  be  received  by 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  as  an  affiliated 
body. 

The  disposition  to  separate  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  illustrated  by  the  formation  of  the 
Polish  organization  just  described  manifested  itself 
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also  among  Bohemians  and  others  ci  Slavic  race  in 
America.  A  number  of  independent  congregations 
nucleated  in  several  cities.  It  was  felt  that  these 
should  be  united  under  episcopal  ad- 
2.  Rational  ministration,  and  as  the  Independent 
Catfaolic  (Polish)  Catholic  Church  dedr^  to  re- 
Church,  strict  its  work  to  Poles,  a  separate  or- 
ganization seemed  necessary.  The  ad- 
vice of  the  Old  Catholic  bishops  of  Utrecht  and 
Switzerland  was  asked,  and  in  consequence  of  their 
advice,  taking  into  account  the  largeness  of  the 
coimtiy  and  the  possibility  of  three  or  four  Old 
Catholic  dioceses,  the  National  Catholic  Church  was 
organized,  with  Jan  F.  Tichy  as  episcopal  adminis- 
trator (appointed  by  the  bishop  of  Utrecht).  This 
Church  **  is  formed  upon  the  same  basis  as  the 
mother  Church  in  Switzerland,"  this  including  the- 
oretical as  well  as  practical  matters.  Its  attitude 
is  avowedly  friendly  toward  the  Polish  organization 
and  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  It  de- 
rives its  apostolic  succession  from  the  Church  in 
Holland.  It  reported  in  1906  9  churches  and  11 
missions  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  7  priests, 
and  about  15,000  members.  It  is  incorporated  in 
Ohio,  and  has  a  cathedral  and  other  buildings  in 
Cleveland  with  property  valued  at  about  $20,000. 
Bulletin  103  of  the  United  States  Census  (Relig- 
ious Bodies)  gives  the  Polish  National  (])hurch  in 
America  24  priests,  24  ministers,  15,473  conmiu- 
nicants,  and  church  property  valued  at  $494,700. 

IV.  Statistics  and  the  Congresses:  In  1900  there 
were  reported  57  active  clergy  and  13,079  commu- 
nicants in  Germany;  approximately  40  parishes  in 
Switzerland;  24  parishes  and  16,885  members  in 
Austria;  and  21  parishes  in  Holland,  where  it  pos- 
sessed also  the  Amersfoort  theological  seminary;  a 
few  churches  existed  in  Italy,  the  movement  was 
represented  in  France,  and  attempts  had  been  made 
in  Portugal  and  Spain.  In  1904  the  German  states 
of  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Baden,  and  Hesse  had  65  clergy, 
11,201  communicants,  and  1,946  children  receiving 
instruction  in  the  schools.  In  1878  the  Old  Catho- 
lics of  Europe  began  holding  their  synods  (for 
business)  and  their  general  congresses  (for  discus- 
sion) in  different  years.  (Congresses  have  been  held 
at  Cologne  1891,  Lucerne  1892,  Rotterdam  1894, 
Vienna  1897,  and  Bonn  1902.  At  these  meetings 
representatives  have  at  different  times  been  present 
from  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the 
United  States,  the  Russian  Church,  the  Petite 
Eglise  of  France,  the  Church  of  England.  The  sub- 
jects for  discussion  have  taken  a  wide  range,  inclu- 
ding the  matter  of  international  churches  and  the 
establishment  of  an  international  theological  faculty, 
the  dissemination  of  Old  Catholic  literature,  the 
propaganda  among  the  Slavic  populations,  the  for- 
mation of  societies  for  religious,  educational,  and 
social  objects,  practical  matters  such  as  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  fund  for  the  support  of  priests  join- 
ing the  movement  until  they  can  be  settled  at  work, 
and  the  Los  von  Rom  movement  (q.v.). 

W.  H.  Larrabee. 
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OLD  LIGHT  ANTIBURGHERS.     See  Pbibbt- 

TERIAN8. 

OLD  LIGHTS.    See  Pbubttssianb,  I.,  2. 
OLD  LUTHERANS.    See  Luthkrans,  II. 

OLD  ORDER  BRETHREN:    See  Dunkerb,  m. 

OLD     TWO-SEED-IN-THE-SPIRIT     PRSDES- 
TINARIAN  BAPTISTS.    See  Baptists,  II.,  4  (i). 

OLDCASTLE,    SIR    JOHN    (LORD    COBHAH): 

English  LoUard;  b.  probably  in  the  manor  of  Alme- 
ley  (13  m.  n.w.  of  Hereford)  about  1378;  d.  a  mar- 
tyr at  London  Dec.  14,  1417.  He  married  for  his 
third  wife,  in  1408,  Joanne,  the  grand-daughter  of 
Baron  Obham  and,  by  right  of  his  wife's  title,  sat 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  approved  himsdf  a 
valiant  soldier  in  the  service  of  King  Heniy  IV.  in 
Burgundy  and  Wales,  and  was  a  personal  friend  ci 
the  prince,  who  became,  in  1413,  King  Heniy  V. 
Herefordshire,  and  especially  that  part  in  which 
Almeley  lay,  was  a  hotbed  of  Lollardy.  The 
first  that  is  known  of  his  connection  with  the  Lol- 
lards was  his  effort  to  reform  the  deigy  and  to  dif- 
fuse Wyclif 's  writings.  Upon  the  discovery  of  Lol- 
lard tracts  in  his  possession,  he  was  summoned  by 
the  king  (1413)  and,  his  obstinacy  defeating  a  con- 
ciliation, he  further  refused  to  heed  three  citations 
to  appear  before  the  archbishop's  court  at  Leed's 
Castle,  and  was  excommunicated.  Arrested  by 
royal  writ  and  thrown  into  the  Tower,  he  was  tried 
by  the  archbishop's  court  at  St.  Paul's,  Sept.  23, 
declared  a  heretic,  and  handed  over  to  the  secular 
arm  with  a  respite  of  forty  days  to  recant.  Henry's 
chaplain  wrote,  in  1418,  that  Oldcastle  was  released 
on  the  promise  to  recant  and  abide  by  the  judgment 
of  the  convention  which  was  to  meet  the  following 
November;  but  one  William  Fisher,  a  parchment- 
maker,  was  hanged  in  1416,  on  the  charge  oi  ar- 
ranging his  escape,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
effected  on  or  before  Oct.  19.  The  proposed  meet- 
ing of  20,000  armed  Lollards  in  the  field  of  St.  Giles 
in  Jan.,  1414,  shows  that  an  uprising  in  his  behalf 
and  against  the  king  was  inmiinent;  and  Oldcastle 
escaped  apprehension  for  four  years,  during  most 
of  which  time  he  was  concealed.  A  reward  of  1,000 
marks  was  placed  on  his  head  and  he  was  formally 
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depland  an  outlaw,  but  he  steadfastly  refused  to 
mwunee  his  convictions.  His  hiding-place,  how- 
em,  was  finally  discovered  and  he  was  taken  by 
the  kxd  of  Powis,  at  Welshpool,  across  the  WeMi 
bolder,  after  a  desperate  encounter  in  which  Old- 
casUe  was  seriously  wounded.  Carried  to  London, 
he  was  summarily  condemned  as  an  outlaw,  traitor, 
and  heretio,  Dec.  14,  1417.  On  the  same  day  he 
was  drawn  on  a  hurdle  from  the  Tower  to  St.  Giles' 
field,  hanged,  and  biunt  hanging.  Shakespeare 
neius  to  have  elaborated  the  character  into  his  Fal- 
tftaffy  the  boon  companion  of  the  wild  prince.  On 
the  whole,  Oldcastle  bears  the  record  of  a  brave, 
iqiij^t,  noble-hearted,  though  obstinate  knight. 
See  LoLLiLRDB,  S  7. 

BouooaAFBT:  The  official  neord  of  the  trial  by  Archbiahop 
Anindel  k  in  the  FtueietUi  sixanionant  ed.  W.  W.  Shirley, 
in  RoiU  S€ne»,  No.  6,  1858;  this  forma  the  baaia  of  J. 
Bale's  Bnffe  Chronyde  eoncemye  tke  Examinacyon  and 
DmA  of  .  .  .  Svr  John  (Hdeeastell,  ed.  H.  ChristmaB  for 
the  Plaiker  Society,  London,  1849,  and  of  Foxe's  account 
fci  fail  Acta  €tnd  MonumenU.  More  recent  lives  are  baaed 
Ml  this  material.  Conault:  W.  Gilpin,  Life  of  Wycliffe, 
.  .  .  (and)  John  (HdcaatU,  in  Select  Biography,  vol.  ii., 
London,  1821;  T.  Gaspey,  Life  and  Times  of  the  Good 
Lord  Cebham,  2  vola.,  ib.  1843;  A.  M.  Brown,  The  Leader 
of  tho  LoUarde,  his  Timsa  and  TriaU,  ib.  1848;  C.  E. 
Manrioe,  Linos  of  English  Popular  Leaders,  vol.  ii.,  ib. 
1875;  J.  Qairdner,  LoUardy  and  the  Reformation  in  England, 
L  aO-07,  ib.  1906;  Schaff,  Christian  Church,  v.  1,  pp.  354- 
366;  DNB,  xliL  86-^.  Much  of  the  literature  under 
Wtclzt,  Jobn,  is  pertinent,  particularly  the  work  of  G. 
Leehler. 

OLDEHBURG:  Grand-duchy  consisting,  for 
eeeleeiaatical  purposes,  of  the  duchy  of  Oldenburg 
and  the  principalities  of  Ldbeck  and  Birkenfeld; 
stuated  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  German 
Empire,  borderiug  on  the  North  Sea;  area,  2,479 
square  miles;  population,  544,713  (1905).  Labeck 
was  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  founded  in  946  and 
iTf>rT>g  in  1523.  The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
prevails  in  the  duchy  of  01denbiu*g,  there  being  only 
one  Reformed  congregation.  The  Reformation 
airived  with  the  appointment  by  Count  Johann 
XYI.,  in  1573,  of  Hermann  Hamelmann  as  super- 
intendent, who  introduced  the  Lutheran  organiza- 
tioQ.  During  the  Danish  epoch  (1667-73)  Olden- 
bmg  remained  Lutheran,  and  with  the  reign  of  the 
Holstein-Gottorp  house  came  a  rationalism,  the  in- 
fluKice  of  which  is  traceable  in  the  hjrmn-book  of 
1791.  There  followed  in  1849  a  new  church  con- 
stitution more  liberal  in  confession  and  separating 
CSuireh  from  State.  It  assigned  the  most  impor- 
tant functions  of  government  to  the  congregations 
and  a  cynod;  so  that  upon  an  appeal  by  the  con- 
■ervatives  to  the  general  council  in  1852  the  result 
was  that  the  house  of  deputies  of  Oldenburg  granted 
a  new  constitution  which  went  into  effect  in  1853. 
This  rests  upon  the  basis  of  the  Scriptures  and  the 
Adgsburg  Confession  and  makes  the  grand-duke  the 
rulkig  head  of  the  Church  subject  to  the  limits  pre- 
scribed by  the  constitution.  In  the  principality  of 
Ltkbeck  the  Lutheran  Church  likewise  prevails 
under  the  control  of  the  civil  government,  the  first 
ecclesiastic  of  Eutin  being  titled  church  counselor 
ai  the  government.  In  Birkenfeld  the  twelve  Lu- 
theran and  the  two  Reformed  congregations  ac- 
eq;yted  the  plan  of  union  toward  the  end  of  the 
fourth  decade  of  the  last  century  and  in  1875  the 


Evangelical  body  secured  a  synodical  constitution. 

The  total  number  of  professing  Evangelicals  in  the 

duchy  of  Oldenburg  and  the  principality  of  LU- 

beck,  in  1905,  was  442,400  and  of  Roman  Catholics 

98,518,  while  belonging  to  other  Christian  faiths  are 

1,547,  and  of  Jews  2,029.      (A.  von  Broecker.) 

Bibliography:  N.  J.  E.  Nielsen,  Zur  SlatiHik  der  olden- 
burgischen  evang.-luth.  Kirche,  Oldenburs*  1881;  W. 
Hayen,  Oldenburgisches  Kirchenrecht,  ib.  1888;  L.  Schanen- 
burg,  Hundert  Jahre  Oldenburgischer  Kirchengeschiehte, 
1673-1667,  4  vols.,  ib.  1894-1903;  E.  Uligens.  Geschichte 
der  labeckischen  Kirche  1630-1896,  Paderbom,  1896; 
G.  Sello,  AU-Oldenburg,  Oldenburs.  1903;  J.  Schneider, 
KircMiches  Jahrbuch  (an  annual). 

OLEARIXJS,  5"16-a'ri-us:  The  name  of  a  family 
of  German  theologians  and  preachers. 

1.  Johannes  Olearius  L:  The  foimder  of  the 
family;  b.  at  Wesel  (32  m.  n.w.  of  DOsseldorf)  Sept. 
17,  1546;  d.  at  Halle  Jan.  26,  1623.  He  attended 
the  gymnasium  at  DOsseldorf;  studied  at  Marbiu*g 
and  Jena;  went  to  Kdnigsberg  in  1573  as  rector  of 
the  gymnasium;  was  proposed  for  a  chair  in  He- 
brew at  KOnigsberg  but  went  to  Helmstedt  where 
he  obtained  a  professorship  in  1578.  In  1581  he 
accepted  a  call  as  chief  pastor  of  the  Church  of  Our 
Lady  and  superintendent  at  Halle,  where,  for  more 
than  four  decades,  he  labored  worthily.  He  took 
charge  of  Hebrew  instruction  at  the  municipal  Latin 
school,  and  delivered  lectures  to  candidates  for  the 
spiritual  office.  An  earnest  representative  of  pure 
Lutheranism,  he  subscribed  the  Halle  cleigy's  dec- 
laration provided  in  1579  by  Martin  Chemnitz  on 
the  basis  of  the  Formula  of  Concord.  In  1594,  he 
prepared  a  preface  to  the  **  Protocol  or  Acts  of  the 
Colloquy  at  Hertzberg.''  As  commissary  he  took 
part  in  the  general  visitation  of  the  archdiocese  of 
Magdeburg  in  1583. 

2.  Gottfried  Olearius:  Son  of  the  preceding;  b. 
at  Halle  Jan.  1,  1605;  d.  at  the  same  place  Feb.  20, 
1685.  He  studied  at  Jena  in  1622  and  afterward 
at  Wittenberg,  where  he  received  the  master's  de- 
gree in  1625,  and  was  appointed  assistant  in  the 
philosophical  faculty  in  1629.  In  1630,  he  became 
pastor  at  St.  Ulrich's  Church,  Halle.  Occupying 
himself  wdth  homiletics  he  published  the  follow- 
ing: IdecB  diaposUionum  Biblicaruin  (1581),  a  five- 
volume  work  containing  outlines  of  sermons  for 
every  chapter  of  the  Bible;  Annolatianea  BibliccB 
theoreticopracticcB  (Halle,  1677);  and  Aphorismi 
homiletici  (Leipsic,  1658).  Especially  devoted  to 
astronomy  and  botany  he  left  a  collection  of  speci- 
mens that  was  materially  increased  by  his  son  and 
grandson. 

3.  Johannes  Olearius  n.:  Brother  of  Gottfried; 
b.  at  Halle  Sept.  17,  1611;  d.  at  Weissenfels  (11  m. 
s.  of  Merseburg)  Apr.  14,  1684.  He  entered  the 
University  of  Wittenberg  in  1629,  obtained  the 
master's  degree  in  1632,  and  became  assistant  in 
the  philosophical  faculty  in  1637.  After  being  su- 
perintendent at  Querfurt  six  years,  he  was  called 
as  court  preacher  and  father  confessor  to  Halle  in 
1643.  Subsequently,  he  became  chief  court  preacher 
and  in  1664  general  superintendent  of  the  Weissen- 
fels district.  Though  devoted  to  Lutheranism,  he 
showed  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  Pietism  and 
was  in  active  communication  with  Spener.  He  was 
a  strong  advocate  of  the  school  system,  from  the 
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pulpit  and  in  administration  as  well  as  in  his  tract, 
Bedenken  und  CannLium.  His  Christian  culture 
books,  such  as  on  "  Spiritual  Meditation/'  **  School 
of  Patience,"  "  School  of  Prayer,"  "  School  of  Dy- 
ing," and  "  Wonderful  Goodness  of  God,"  were 
widely  read.  His  contributions  to  young  theo- 
logians found  ready  acceptance,  as  also  the  Meihodua 
atiidii  theologici  (Halle,  16^);  Oratoria  sacra 
(Halle,  1665);  and  his  Biblical  expositions  (Leip- 
sic,  1678^1).  In  his  hymn-book,  GeiaUiche 
SingekunH  (1671)  he  included  240  of  his  own 
hymns. 

4.  Johann  Gottfried  Olearius:  Son  of  Gottfried; 
b.  at  Halle  Sept.  25,  1635;  d.  at  Amstadt  (10  m. 
s.  of  Erfurt)  May  21,  1711.  After  1658  he  was  his 
father's  colleague  at  Halle;  and  after  1688,  pastor, 
superintendent,  and  assessor  and  ephorus  of  the 
gymnasium  at  Amstadt.  Some  of  his  church  hjnnns 
have  been  preserved,  as  ''Komm  du  wertes  LiOse- 
geld."  Poetiache  Erstlinge  appeared  in  1664;  and 
GeisUiche  Singelust  in  1697.  Some  of  his  prose  wri- 
tings were,  Ehrenrettung  gegen  Johann  Scheffler, 
LtUheromastigem;  and  Abacus  PaJtrdogicus  (1673), 
reissued  by  his  son  Johann  Gottlieb  as  Bibliotheca 
scriptarum  eccleauuHcorum  (1711).  Specimen  florce 
Halensia  and  GeisUiche  HyacinthrBetrachtungen 
(Leipsic,  1665)  were  the  fruit  of  his  botanical 
studies. 

5.  Johann  Christof  Olearius:  Son  of  Johann 
Gottfried;  b.  at  Halle  Sept.  17,  1668;  d.  at  Am- 
stadt (10  m.  s.  of  Erfurt)  Mar.  31,  1747.  He  was 
chief  pastor,  superintendent,  and  ephorus  of  the 
lyceum  at  Amstadt  in  Thuringia  and  was  cele- 
brated for  his  versatile  knowledge  of  history.  After 
1721,  he  was  collaborator  in  the  continuous  collec- 
tion of  old  and  new  theological  matters.  He  was 
principally  noted  in  hymnology,  producing  Entvmrf 
einer  Liederbibliothek  (Amstadt,  1702);  Evangdi- 
scher  Liederachatz  (Jena,  1705);  Jvbilierende  lAeder- 
freude  und  Nachrichten  von  den  dUeeten  lutheriechen 
GeaangbUchem  (1717);  and  Evangeliache  Lieder- 
annales  Hber  100  Gesdnge  ( 1 721 ) .  The  church  hymn 
"  Ach  Gott  vom  Himmel  sieh  darein  "  was  directed 
against  the  Pietists.  He  occupied  himself  with  the 
history  of  his  Thuringian  home,  and  with  numis- 
matics in  which  he  was  aided  by  a  lai^e  library,  a 
rich  cabinet  of  coins,  and  a  valuable  collection  of 
copper  plates.  The  natural  history  collection  of  his 
grandfather  was  substantially  increased. 

6.  Johannes  Olearius  HL:  Second  son  of  Gott- 
fried; b.  at  Halle  May  5,  1639;  d.  at  Leipsic  Aug. 
6,  1713.  He  qualified  as  lectiu^r  in  the  philosoph- 
ical faculty  at  Leipsic,  1663;  occupied  the  chair  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  1667;  became  professor  of  theol- 
ogy, 1677;  and  later  ephorus  of  the  beneficiary 
students  and  canonicus  at  Zeitz.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  Pietistic  disputes,  he  patronized  its  adher- 
ents. He  openly  opposed  Carpzov  in  his  attack 
upon  them,  and  approved  the  refutation  prefaced  by 
Spener  of  that  abusive  document,  Imago  pietiemi. 
In  his  lectures  he  emphasized  a  practical  Christian- 
ity and  a  godly  life ;  and  his  view  that  holiness  was 
an  essential  qualification  of  a  theologian  and  that 
the  unregenerate  could  have  no  more  than  a  literal 
and  historical  perception  of  divine  things,  brought 
him  into  conflict  with  Ldscher  and  Wemsdorf.   Of 


exegetioal  character  are  the  HermeneuUca  sacra; 
Exercitaiumes  philologica  ad  episiolas  damimcales 
(Leipsic,  1674);  and  De  stylo  Notd  TesUmenti 
(1678).  In  polemics,  he  issued.  Synopsis  eontnh 
versiarum  cum  Pontifidis,  Calvinistis,  SocianistiSf 
sqq.  (1698);  in  ethics,  Introductio  ad  theologiam 
moralcm  et  casuisUcam;  and  in  practical  theology, 
ConsUia  thedogica, 

7.  Gottfried  Olearius:  Son  of  Johannes  III.;  b. 
at  Leipsic  July  23,  1672;  d.  there  Nov.  10,  1715. 
He  entered  the  university  of  his  native  town  at  an 
early  age  and  became  master  in  his  twentieth  year. 
After  visiting  Dutch  and  English  universities,  he 
returned  to  Leipsic  in  1699  as  professor  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  after  1701  became  professor  of 
theology  and  doctor.  Elxamples  of  his  exegetical 
and  dogmatic  works  are,  ObservaHones  in  Evan- 
gelium  MaUhcei  (1713);  and  Jesus  der  wahre  Mea- 
sias  (1714).  Much  learning  and  painstaking  indus- 
try were  lavished  on  PhUostratorum  qua  supersurU 
omnia  (1709);  on  Stanleji  fUstoria  philosophic 
(Leipsic,  1702);  and  on  the  translation  of  John 
Locke's  treatise  on  education.  After  his  death  ap- 
peared Collegium  pastorale  (Leipsic,  1718). 

8.  Johann  Christian  Olearius:  Son  of  Johannes 
II.;  b.  at  Halle  June  22, 1646;  d.  there  Dec.  9, 1699. 
He  studied  at  Jena,  Leipsic,  Kiel,  and  Strasbuig, 
and  in  Holland,  and  at  an  esj\y  age  was  made  chief 
pastor  and  superintendent  at  Querfurt.  In  1681, 
he  was  called  as  pastor  to  St.  Maurice  Church,  Halle, 
and  in  1685  as  chief  pastor  of  the  Church  of  Our 
Lady  and  superintendent.  Later  he  was  a  con- 
sistorial  councilor  in  the  Magdeburg  consistory  at 
Halle.  He  showed  prudence  and  moderation  in 
the  disputes  between  the  town  clei^gy  and  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  university  and  supported  the  ^orts 
of  the  electoral  conmiission  constituted  under  Chan- 
cellor V.  L.  Seckendorf.  In  his  preaching  he  was 
orthodox.  Of  his  church  hymns,  one  is  famous: 
"  O  Gott,  du  weisst  es,  wie  ich  sinne." 

9.  Adam  Olearius:  Son  of  Johannes  II.;  b.  at 
Aschersleben  (?)  (33  m.  s.s.w.  of  Magdeburg)  Aug. 
1603;  d.  at  Gottorp  (a  part  of  Sleswick,  86  m. 
n.n.w.  of  Hamburg)  Feb.  22,  1671.  He  became 
master  at  Leipsic  in  1627  and  later  professor.  He 
was  also  associate  rector  at  St.  Nicholas  school, 
1630-33;  and  took  part  in  the  embassy  directed 
by  Duke  Frederick  III.  of  Sleswick-Hdstein- 
Gottorp  to  Grand  Duke  Michael  Feodorewich  and 
the  shah  of  Persia.  His  published  account  of  this 
expedition  gained  great  recognition.  He  continued 
as  "  mathematician  and  antiquaiy  "  at  the  court  of 
his  patron  and  his  successors  and  arranged  the 
Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turkish  manuscripts  that  he 
had  brought  from  the  East.  In  1665,  he  published 
a  Kirchenbuchj  the  first  litiugy  in  High  German 
in  Sleswick-Holstein.  He  advocated  raising  the 
efficiency  of  the  schools.  Georo  Mt)LX£R. 

Biblioorapht:  J.  G.  Leuckfeld,  Hirioria  HeMshtuiana^  iL 
234-248.  Quedlinburg,  1716;  J.  B.  liebler,  Hymnopoio- 
gtaphia  Oleriana,  NaumburK*  1727;  VoU^Andige  Regialer 
aber  die  andem  Zehen  Jahr  der  Unschuldigen  Naehriehtem 
1711 -go,  Leipsic.  1728;  M.  Ranfft.  Ltben  und  SehrifUn 
derer  8&chsi»chen  Doctoren  der  Theologit^  ii.  809-892,  Leip- 
sic, 1742;  J.  C.  von  Dreyhaupt,  BeachreSbvna  des  8€uU- 
kreisea,  i.  1007  sqq.,  Halle,  1749;  C.  G.  Jdcber.  AUge- 
metrms  Gelehrten-Ltxicon^  iii.  1050-57,  Leipsic,  1761; 
H.  W.  Rotennund,  AUgemeinM  QddwUt^lAxioon,  Fori' 
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uUung,  V.  1041-04,  Leipaio,  17S4;  Enoh  and  Qruber, 
Bneuklopadie,  III.  Mot.,  3.  part,  pp.  37-44;  ADB,  zxiv. 
209-284;  Julian.  HymnoUw,  pp.  866-^7. 

OLEVIANUS,  (>-l^M-<l'nuB(OLEVIAN),  KASPAR: 
German  Reformer;  b.  at  Treves  Aug.  19, 1536;  d.  at 
Herbom  (32  tcl  n.e.  of  Nassau)  Mar  15, 1587.  Pass- 
ing rapidly  through  the  schools  of  his  native  city,  he 
visited  Paris  for  wider  education  as  early  as  1550. 
He  went  later  to  Orleans  and  Bourges  to  study 
law,  where  he  attached  himself  to  the  Reformed 
congr^ations,  thriving  here  in  secret.  While  in 
the  act  of  saving  the  young  Duke  Hermann  Ludwig 
of  the  Palatinate  from  drowning,  he  himself  was 
rescued  by  a  servant.  Believing  this  to  be  an  act 
of  divine  providence,  he  now  studied  the  Holy 
Scriptures  with  great  fervor,  while  continuing  at 
the  same  time  his  legal  studies  and  acquiring  in 
1557  his  doctorate  in  civil  law.  Visiting  Zurich  and 
Geneva  in  1557,  he  received  such  encouragement 
from  Farel  and  Calvin  that  in  Jime,  1559,  he  re- 
turned to  Treves,  resolved  to  complete  his  studies 
for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  There,  at  his  own 
request,  Olevianus  was  engaged  by  the  council  as 
teacher  of  philosophy  in  the  university,  where  he 
started  to  lecture  in  Latin;  and  on  Aug.  10,  1559, 
he  preached  his  first  sermon  in  the  German  lan- 
guage and  bore  earnest  witness  for  the  Evangelical 
truth.  Owing  to  numerous  protests,  the  council 
decided  to  forbid  his  sermons  in  the  said  depart- 
ment, but  the  town  church  of  St.  James  was  sub- 
mitted to  his  acceptance.  Beginning  with  Aug.  20, 
unmolested  by  the  councilors  of  Elector  Johann 
VI.,  who  happened  to  be  absent  at  the  Imperial 
Diet  at  Augsbiu*g,  Olevianus  assembled  a  daily  in- 
creasing Evangelical  congregation.  In  its  name 
Buigomaster  Johann  Steuss  acknowledged  his  ad- 
herence to  the  Augsburg  Confession  no  later  than 
Aug.  21,  and  desired  religious  freedom  under  terms 
of  the  Religious  Peace  of  Augsburg  (q.v.).  Steuss 
held  himself  to  be  thoroughly  justified  in  this  de- 
mand, by  reason  of  the  ancient  liberties  of  the  city 
of  Treves;  whereas  the  governor  of  the  city  de- 
clared it  subject  to  the  archbishop,  and  on  Sept. 
14  renewed  the  interdiction  against  preaching.  Yet 
even  now,  by  request  of  his  followers,  Olevianus 
fearlessly  continued  his  sermons,  and  on  Sept.  23, 
in  the  person  of  Superintendent  Cunemann  Flins- 
bach  (1527-71),  who  had  been  despatched  to  him 
from  Zweibrilcken  by  Duke  Wolfgang,  he  still  re- 
ceived a  welcome  support  in  his  labors.  Mean- 
while, on  Sept.  16,  BHector  Johann  himself  had  re- 
turn^ to  Treves  from  Augsburg  for  the  purpose 
of  suppressing  the  Evangelical  preaching.  But 
when  even  those  of  Roman  proclivities  encountered 
him  with  undisguised  mistrust,  he  departed  again 
from  the  city,  Sept.  28,  and  sought  to  bring  it  to 
submission  by  force.  Calling  the  nobility  and  the 
peasantry  to  arms,  he  invested  the  city  and  cut  off 
all  its  supplies.  In  this  way  the  elector  finally  in- 
duced the  alarmed  Roman  Catholic  members  of  the 
council  to  accede  to  his  demand  so  far  as  to  arrest, 
on  Oct.  11,  Olevianus  and  Flinsbach,  together  with 
Steuss  and  eight  aldermen,  and  four  Evangelical 
citizens.  On  Oct.  25,  the  archbishop  marched 
victoriously  into  Treves  with  120  troopers  and 
600   infantry,   to   resume   control.    On   Nov.  15, 


he  had  the  prisoners  indicted  on  capital  charges,  as 
though  guilty  of  high  treason.  It  was  only  when 
Elector  Frederick  III.  of  the  Palatinate,  and  five 
other  Evangelical  princes  in  an  embassy  to  Treves 
vigorously  interceded  for  the  prisoners,  that  Elector 
Johann  dropped  the  accusation  and  liberated  the 
prisoners,  Dec.  19,  upon  payment  of  3,000  florins, 
and  after  exacting  a  solemn  oath  to  keep  the  peace 
without  vengeance.  They  and  all  other  Protestants 
were  expelled  from  the  city.  The  Jesuits  were  called 
thither,  in  June,  1560,  to  insure  Roman  sentiment. 

Olevianus  was  released  after  ten  weeks'  impris- 
onment. By  invitation  of  the  Palatine  elector's 
envoy  he  went  to  Heidelberg,  and  Jan.,  1560,  he 
found  a  suitable  sphere  of  activity  as  director  of 
the  "  College  of  Wisdom  "  now  converted  into  a 
theological  seminary.  In  the  following  year  he  be- 
came professor  of  dogmatics  at  the  university.  He 
soon  exchanged  his  position  for  the  more  congenial 
office  of  pastor  of  a  city  church.  As  member  of  the 
church  council  he  exercised  considerable  influence 
upon  the  reconstruction  of  the  church  regime  along 
Reformed  lines.  The  final  revision  of  the  Heidel- 
berg Catechism  (q.v.)  may  probably  be  referred  to 
him.  At  the  Maulbronn  Conference  in  Apr.,  1564 
(see  Maulbronn),  he  capably  represented  the  Re- 
formed position.  At  the  colloquy  with  Lutheran 
theologians  at  Amberg,  in  Nov.  and  Dec.,  1564, 
Olevianus  proved  less  successful.  The  Upper  Palat- 
inate could  not  be  induced  to  adopt  Calvinism. 
Olevianus  took  prominent  part  in  the  Rhenish  Palat- 
inate church  organization  of  Nov.  15,  1563;  and 
in  the  institution  of  presbyteries  and  church  disci- 
pline according  to  the  electoral  edict  of  July  15, 
1570.  Unfortunately  Olevianus  also  subscribed  to 
the  judgment  of  the  Heidelberg  theologians  who 
advocated  the  enforcement  of  the  death  penalty 
against  blasphemers  in  the  so-called  Arian  affair; 
and  thus  made  himself  a  partner  in  guilt  in  the  exe- 
cution of  Johannes  Silvanus,  Dec.  23,  1572  (see 
Friedrich  III.);  thereby  showing  that  he,  too, 
had  not  yet  overcome  the  Old-Testament  spirit  still 
dominant  with  many  sterling  theologians  in  that 
age.  When  the  Lutheran  Elector  Ludwig  II.  ac- 
ceded to  power,  Olevianus  was  deposed  from  his 
offices,  Nov.  17,  1576.  In  Mar.,  1577,  he  accepted 
a  call  to  Berleburg,  as  tutor  to  the  sons  of  Count 
Ludwig  of  Wittgenstein,  where  he  also  cooperated 
powerfully  in  the  reorganization  of  church  affairs 
in  the  spirit  of  Calvinism.  In  1584  he  was  called  as 
pastor  and  teacher  in  the  new  academy  at  Herbom; 
but,  after  several  months'  illness,  he  died  Mar.  15, 
1587. 

Olevianus  undoubtedly  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant Reformed  theologians  of  his  time.  A  pop- 
ular preacher  and  eminent  catechist,  a  clear  thinker 
and  energetic  character,  he  was  at  the  same  time  a 
sincere,  devout,  humble  Christian. 

JtJLixjs  Net. 

Biblioorapht:  A  short  sketch  of  Olevian's  life  by  Johann 
Piscator  is  prefixed  to  the  former's  Onadenbund  (ToMet, 
Heibom,  1500.  Consult  further  K.  SudhofF,  C.  Oletfianua 
und  Z.  Urainua,  Elberfeld,  1857;  J.  H.  Wyttenbaeh,  Ver- 
mch  einer  Oeachichte  von  Trier,  iii.  32-57,  Treves,  1817; 
J.  Marx.  Caspar  Olevian,  Mains,  1846;  F.  W.  Cuno,  Blat- 
ter der  Erinnerung  an  Dr.  Kaepar  OleviantUt  Bannen, 
1887;  J.  Ney,  Die  Reformation  in  Trier  1669,  Halle,  1900- 
1007. 


THE  NEW  SCHAFF-HERZOa 


0L6A,  SAINT:  Ruaaian  grand-duchess.  She 
came  of  a  poor  family,  but  became  the  wife  of 
Orand  Duke  Igor  of  Kief,  and  governed  the  coun- 
try with  great  aucceas  during  the  minority  of  her 
son  Svialoalav.  In  {152  ehe  went  to  Conslantinople, 
erobraoed  Christianity,  and  waa  baptized  by  the 
Patriarch  Theophilaktes,  assuming  the  name  of 
Helena  in  honor  of  the  mother  of  Constantinc. 
After  her  return  to  Kief,  ehe  is  saiii  to  have  labored 
for  Christianity,  though  without  any  palpable  effect. 
Her  day  of  commemoration  is  July  II  (new  style, 
21). 


OLIER,  6"ly6',  JEAM  JACQUES;  Founder  of 
the  Bcminary  of  Saint-Sulpice  in  Paris  and  a  leader 
in  the  spiritual  life  of  France  in  the  seventeenth 
century;  b.  in  Paris  Sept.  20,  lOftS;  d.  there  Apr. 
2,  1657.  He  studied  theolo^  at  the  Sorimnne  and 
attended  the  discourses  of  St.  Vincent  de  Puul  at 
Soint'Lazare  on  the  duties  of  the  clerical  atat«-  Hia 
intercourse  with  Vincent  determined  the  direction 
of  hia  life,  and  gave  him  the  mystical  tendency  \'isi- 
ble  in  his  writings.  Deciding  to  devote  himself  to 
the  education  of  the  clergy,  he  began  his  work  at 
Vuugirard  in  Jan.,  1642.  The  next  year  he  became 
Kuri  of  Stiint-Sulpice,  and  erected  a  new  church 
and  a  aenunary.  His  activity  in  the  cure  of  souls 
was  widely  renowned;  he  founded  associations  for 
the  care  of  the  sick,  the  poor,  and  orphans.  In  1G53 
he  resigned  his  parochial  charge  in  order  to  devote 
himself  exclusively  to  the  work  of  the  seminary. 
He  was  able  before  long  to  provide  (or  the  estab- 
lishment of  similar  institutions  in  various  cities  of 
France,  and  even  as  far  away  as  Montreal,  and  ea- 
tabliahed  the  Congregation  of  Saint-.?ulpice  to  in- 
sure the  perpetuation  of  his  work.  Among  his  works, 
lew  in  number  and  principally  of  a  devotional  char- 
acter, should  be  meiitioned  hia  Calfehisme  ehrflien 
pour  Ui  vie  inHneure  (Louvain,  183G).  The  Sem- 
inary was  later  detacheil  from  the  parish  of  the 
■ame  name,  and  had  a  number  of  strong  directors 
who  trained  an  excellent  chiss  of  priests.  F^nelon 
■pent  five  years  here.  {C.  Pfender,) 

Bibuoohapbt:  Hia  {Kuvrtii  romplfln  Hare  publnhed  by 
Uiine  in  Pa-ra,  1S57.  B[(«niphi«  are  by  liliuicit,  Paria, 
181S:  De  BrptoDV'Ulli'TB.  2  vols.,  t'nm.  18-11:  E.  H. 
Thompsoo,  LondoH.  1861  (baiiHl  on  n  wnrk  by  the  Ahbi 
Fullon);  ui  unonymoiu  Vir  upiXKiml  ill  Lillr.  IMH;  the 
■abject  ia  treated  in  F.  J.  II<il.Vfanh,  Hnndftflrftdr  far  dot 
prUMrrlirhe  Ltbm,  vol.  v.,  l.eiTi<ir.  ISIM.  Coniult  [urther: 
H.  J.  Icaril,  Doclrint  dc  Af .  Olicr.  Pn™.  ISSQ;  idom.  Ex- 
plication de  qudgufa  pauagfi  de  Minairea  dt  M.  Otter,  ib. 

OLUl,  STEPHER:  Methodist  divine;  b.  at 
leicealcr,  Vt.,  Mar.  2,  17it7;  d.  at  Middletown, 
Conn.,  Aug.  16,  18,'il.  He  waa  graduated  from 
Middlebury  College  in  1820;  entered  the  ministry 
of  the  Methodist  Rpiscopd  Church;  and,  after 
several  appointments,  waa  professor  of  English  lit- 
erature in  the  University  of  Geor^a,  18'J7-34;  presi- 
dent of  Randolph  Macon  College,  Virginia,  1834- 
1837;  and  president  of  Wcaleyan  University, 
Middletown.  Conn.,  from  IS42  till  his  death.  From 
1837  to  1841  he  traveled  in  Europe,  Egypt,  and 
Palestine,  the  fruits  oE  which  journey  were,  Travels 


in  Egypt,  Arabia  Petraa,  and  the  Holy  Land  (Nev 
York,  1843);  and  Greece  and  the  Golden  Horn  (New- 
York,  1854).  His  Works,  coiiBisling  of  sermons, 
sketches,  lectures,  and  addresses,  appeared  (3  vob., 
New  York,  1852). 

BiBUOQitAPHT:    life  and  LHUrt  of  Supftat  Olui,  3  nb.. 
New  York.  1S&3  (ed.  hii  nife). 

1  THH  Out 


OLIVERS,   THOMAS:     Wesleyan   preacher  and 

hymn-writer;  b.  at  Trcgynon,  in  Montgomeryshire, 
Wales,  in  172.5;  d.  at  Ix>ndon  Mar.,  1799.  Illiterate 
and  proHigute  as  a  youth,  he  was  converted  under 
Whitffield's  preaching,  became  in  1753  one  of  Wes- 
ley's most  active  preachers,  and  was  his  supervisor 
of  the  press  in  1775-88,  doing  much  work  in  the 
Calvinistic-Anninian  controveray.  He  wrote  A  De- 
tcHptive  and  Plaintive  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  the  Latt. 
fleiiermdJoftn  ITesiey  (London,  1791);  and  in  17fti 
four  hymns,  whereof  "  The  God  of  Abraham  praise  " 
(Nottingham,  n.d.)  is  generally  allowed  to  be  one  of 
the  noblest  odes  in  the  language. 

BiBuoaHAPHT :  A  biocmphiaiJ  skeicb  by  J.  Kirk  is  in  an 
niitloa  of  Oliven'  i/vn'iu  and  on  EUn.  Loudoa.  1868; 
sud  no  autobiugmpby  ia  in  T.  JncbKD'e  Unsi  a/  Eariv 
MnkodH  Prrarhrri.  vol.  i.,  ib.  1837;  c£.  DNB.  ilii.  146; 
JitlioD.  Hamnologii.  p.  HS?;  8.  W.  Duffield.  BneU^  Uymiu, 
pp.  &20~&21.  New  York,  ISSfi. 

OLIVES,   MODHT   OF,   OLIVET:     A   mountain 

range  east  of  Jerusalem,  the  modem  Jabsl  al-Tur- 
For  the  topography  and  description  see  JeKGSA- 

Olivet  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Bible  in  conneo' 
tion  with  David's  Right  from  Abaalom  (II  Sam.  xv. 
30).  It  was  the  scene  of  the  worship  of  Cbemoeh 
and  Molech  (qq.v.),  set  up  by  Solomon  (I  Kings 
xi.  7),  destroyed  by  Josiah  (II  Kings  xiciii.  13,  14) ; 
thence,  also,  the  people,  by  order  of  Exra,  got  tba 
branches  for  the  feast  of  tabernacles  (Neh.  viii.  15). 
The  allusions  to  it  in  the  New  Testament  are  more 
numerous.  It  is  thus  described  by  P.  SchalT  (Through 
BibU  Landt,  p.  272.  New  York,  1878):  "  It  is  very 
prominent  in  the  closing  scenes  of  our  Savior's  min- 
istry. In  Bethany,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Olivet, 
he  bad  his  most  intimate  friends — Lazarus,  Martha, 
and  Mary — -and  performed  his  last  and  greatest 
miracle  (Luke  x.  3S-42;  John  -a.).  From  Mount 
Olivet  he  made  hia  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem 
(Luke  xix.  2ff-38).  Here  he  spent  the  nights  inter- 
vening between  the  entry  and  his  passion,  and  re- 
turned every  morning  to  teach  in  the  temple  (Luke 
xxi.  37).  Descending  from  this  mountain,  he  wept 
over  the  ungrateful  city,  and  foretold  her  fearful 
doom  (Luke  xix.  41-14;  cf.  ver.  37).  To  it  he  t^ 
paired  on  the  night  of  his  betrayal  (John  iviii.  I); 
from  it  he  ascended  to  heaven  to  take  possession 
of  his  throne  (Luke  xxiv.  50;  Acts  i.  12).  "  Getlisem- 
ane  was  upon  the  liither  slope  of  Olivet;  and  so 
upon  the  same  mountain  pressed  the  feet  of  Jesus 
when  in  the  depths  of  his  humiliation  and  in  the 
tieighta  of  his  triumph." 

Tradition  wrongly  puts  the  ascension  upon  the 
so-called  "Mount  of  Ascension";  indeed,  our 
Lord's  footstep  is  shown  in  tht!  Mohammedan  rnosque 
which  now  covers  the  spot.  There  Helena,  the 
mother  of  Constantine,  built  (325)  a  baailica;   and 


RELIGIOUS  ENCYCLOPEDIA 


other  churches  and  eonveat.s  were  built  there  by 
enusders.  tlie  Patriarch  Modestus,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventh  oentiuy,  buiit  there  a  rotunda, 
(^ten  u)  the  middle,  because  tradition  said  that  the 
place  of  the  aacenaioD  must  not  be  covered  by  a 
iDof.  This  building  woa  several  times  destroyed 
and  rebuilt.  The  present  Chapel  of  the  Ascension 
u  octagonal,  and  was  rebuilt  after  the  earthquake 
of  1834.  On  the  spot  traditionally  pointed  out, 
Btands  to-day  a  Mohammedan  mosque,  around 
whose  court  "  are  ranged  the  altara  of  various 
Quistian  churchea." 

ftiuoOBArtti:  T,  Tablor,  Dit  SiloaAgwfle  und  dn-  Orlbrre, 
at  Okll,  lS52i  F.  BehaS.  ut  aup.;  J.  Miilin.  Loi  SainU 
Liaa,  ii.  460-170.  3  volg..  Prnis,  1S5I-57;  Li«vin  ds 
Hamine,  O-mdr-lndiralrvr  dt  la  Imr-Mintt.  i.  33S-303, 
ad  «!-.  ib.  18S7;  K.  Baedeker.  Palatvu  and  Syria,  pp. 
73-79.  Leipaic,  etc..  1908;  VigDUmui:.  DicHanimiTt,  (bhc. 
nix.,  wis.  177S-I7B3:  aad  the  literature  under  Jeruba- 
uat;  aod  Pujornvs. 

OLIVOTAa,  o"li"ve"tan'  (OLIVIER),  PIEHRE 
KOBERT:  French  Biblical  Bchotar;  b.  at  Noyon  in 
Picardy  (67  m.  n.n.w.  of  Paris)  in  150f(  (7);  d.  at 
Penura  (20  m.  n.n.e.  of  Bologna)  in  1538.  He  was  a 
-eousin  of  John  Calvin,  both  having  the  same  birth- 
place. He  studied  law,  first  at  the  University  of 
Paris  and  later  at  Orleans,  where  ho  was  converted 
to  Proteataatism.  In  turn  he  brought  Calvin  to 
jidopt  the  Evangelical  doctrines,  probably  at  Paris. 
Being  suspected  of  Lutheran  heresy,  he  fled  to 
StmabuTg  in  1528,  where  he  was  welcomed  by  the 
Beformera  of  that  free  city,  Butzcr  and  Capito,  who 
encouraged  him  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  Hebrew 
aod  Greek  in  order  to  be  able  to  translate  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  In  1531  he  removed  to  Geneva  and 
then  to  NeuchAtel,  where  he  worked  as  a  school- 
maeter.  In  the  laslrnamed  city  be  became  ac- 
-quainted  with  the  Waldensea  and  went  to  their 
Bynod  of  Charaforans,  in  Sept.,  1552,  which  en- 
trusted him  with  a  French  translation  of  the  Bible. 
In  May,  1536  or  1537,  he  returned  to  Geneva,  where 
he  wae  appointed  teacher  at  the  new  gymnasium. 
After  Mar..  1538,  OlivStan  paid  a  visit  to  Rende 
trfFnmce  (q.v.),  duchess  of  Ferrara,  in  Italy;  then 
traveled  farther  in  that  country  and  disappeared  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  His  principal  works  are:  La 
BibU,  qui  es<  ttnilt  la  Sainrie  ^mture,  en  laqucUe  soni 
amtenut  le  Vieil  Tettamenl  et  le  Nouveau,  tranilaU*  en 
/ranflrU,  le  vieii  dr  Ubrifu,  rt  le  mniveatt  du  grec, 
NeuchAtel,  1535;  Let  Pxalmet  de  David  tramlaU» 
d'tbrieu  en  fran^it  (Lyons,  1537);  Inttruetion  dea 
enfantt  (1537).  G.  Bonet-Madry. 

BlBUOOVAPnT:    CorrftpondoT^e^  dea  Rifarmateura,   i{.    132. 
iii.  ZW.  V.  228.  280,  Oenova,  ISTS:   E.  Reun.  in  Rii>ih  dfl 
IUdIdpu,  Ju..  June,   ISGl,  Jsn..   1S52:    A.  LeFrsnc.  La 
/nmuH  da  Calrin.  Pniis.  IBSS:    O.  Douen.  in  Rema  de 
tUate,na^pkibiaipAie.lB89;  E,  DoumBrKue.  ViedaCaivi'n. 
vol.  i.,  Lauuncie.  IDOI;  W.  ^slliet.JohnCalmn.  IWW:  Lich- 
tenbaaer.£,^R,iii.  186;  Vigouroui.  Duliiniiuirt.  ii.  3363. 
OLIVI,  ft"li"v1',  PIERRE  (JEAM):     A   Francis- 
can  enthusiast  of   the  thirteenth   centuiy;    b.  at 
8«rignan    in    Languedoc   in    1248    (1249?);    d.   at 
Narbonne  Mar.  14.  12!)S.     At  fourteen  he  entered 
the  Franciscan  order  at  B^ziers,  and  later  studied 
theolofiy  in  Paris.     His  rigorist  conception  of  the 
TOW  of  poverty,  couple!  with  a  tendency  to  apoc- 
alyptic enthusiasm,  exposed  him  to  numerous  at- 
tacks, and  he  was  brought  before  the  superiors  of 


bis  order  three  times  on  a  charge  of  e 
teaching,  but  usually  managed  to  justify  himself. 
His  defense  before  the  chapter  held  at  Montpetlier 
in  1287  was  so  successful  that  be  was  given  an  im< 
portant  position  in  the  house  of  Santji  Croce,  from 
which  he  aftem'ard  went  to  a  still  more  influential 
one  at  MonlpcUier.  Before  his  death  he  gathered 
his  brethren  around  him  and  gave  them  a  solemn 
charge  on  the  strict  observance  of  the  vow  of  pov- 
erty, which  was  circulated  as  his  testament.  The 
conflict  which  had  been  kept  within  bounds  in  his 
lifetime  broke  out  after  his  death.  Against  his  fol- 
lowers, known  as  "  Spirituals  "  or  "  Oliviste,"  who 
were  pressing  for  his  canoniiution  on  the  ground  of 
alleged  miracles  at  his  tomb,  Clement  V.  pronounced 
in  the  dogmatic  decree  Fidei  calholtcce  fundamento 
promulgated  at  the  general  council  of  Vienne  in 
1312,  which  condemned  threepropositionaof  Olivi's, 
while  it  contained  no  injurious  expressions  against 
his  person  or  the  greater  part  of  his  writings  (see 
Frajjcis,  Saint,  op  Assiai,  III.,  JJ  4-5).  John 
XXII.  proceeded  more  strongly  against  the  party, 
expelling  the  Spirituals  of  Naritonno  and  B^ziers 
from  their  houses  and  sanctioning  an  inquisitorial 
process  against  Olivi's  principal  writings,  which  re- 
sulted (Feb.  S,  1326)  in  the  condemnation  of  his 
work  on  the  Apocalypse  and  the  discouragement 
of  the  further  circulation  of  the  others.  These  in- 
cluded a  collection  of  Quieationes  as  a  commentary 
on  the  "  Sentences  "  of  Peter  Lombard,  and  trea- 
tises De  aacrameniia,  De  virlutibiu  ct  viiiis,  De  quan- 
tiiate,  De  perUgeTuiia  philoBophorum  libris;  exeget- 
ical  works  on  Genesis,  Job,  the  Psalms,  Proverbs, 
Eccleaiastes,  Canticles,  and  Ezekiel;  writings  on 
questions  relating  to  his  order,  Ouow(ionesrfe  ej'onge- 
lu^a  perfeiHone,  a  treatise  on  the  doctrine  of  Thoraas 
Aquinas  concerning  poverty,  another  on  the  abdi- 
cation of  Celestine  V.,  and  an  Ei-posilio  super  regu- 
Inm  fralrum  minorum;  and  apparentJy  a  number 
of  mystical-ascetic  works,  such  as  the  Tradatua  de 
ffra/tibus  amarie  mentioned  by  Sbaraglin.  Hia  gen- 
eral position  seems  to  be  one  of  dependence  on  the 
mysticism  of  Bonaventura  and  opposition  to  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle  and  Thomas  Aquinas.  The 
most  zealous  and  accomplished  advocate  of  Olivi's 
teaching  was  Ubertino  of  Casale  (q.v.). 

(O.  ZacKi^Bt.) 

cle  by  P.  Ehiie,  in  ALKG.  iii  (1SS7],  40»-GG2.  Con«utl 
ulwi:  P.  Ffltet.  Im  FaivlU  dr  OitoUigie  dt  Parit  tt  f  doe- 
trun.  U,  04-06.  Paris.  IBM;  KI..  ii.  S2S-834:  H.  Hurter. 
Nimmdator  liEcrortu,  iv.  321-326,  Iiuuhmok.  ISeO. 

OLHSTED,  om'sted  or  mn'sted,  CHARLES  SAH- 
FORD:  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of  Colorado;  b. 
atOhnsted\-ille,N.Y.,  Fcb.8,  1853;  educated  at  St. 
Stephen's  College,  Annandale,  N.  Y.  (B.A.,  1873), 
and  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  in  1876.  He  was  onlered  deacon 
in  1876  and  priested  in  1877.  He  was  minister  at 
MoHey,  N.  Y.  (1876-84);  rector  of  Christ  Church, 
Cnoperstown,  N.  Y.  (1884^96),  and  of  St.  Asaph's, 
Bala,  Pa.  {lS96-liH)2),  and  in  1902  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Colorado,  lo  1902  he  delivered  the  Rein- 
eker  lectures  on  the  discipline  of  perfection,  aad 
has  written  De<x>pber  Mtieinga  (poems,  Philadel- 
phia, 1898)  and  Etiay  on  MeditewU  PoeU  (Denver, 
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IBM),  besides  contributing  to  the  Church  Club  Lec- 
tures (New  York,  1805). 

OLMSTED,  om'sted  or  tnn'ated,  CHARLES 
TTLER:  Prot«atant  Episcopal  bishop  of  Central 
New  York;  b.  at  Cohoea,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  28,  1842; 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.  (A.B., 
1865),  and  pursued  his  theological  studies  at  St. 
Stephen's  College,  Annandale,  N.  Y.  He  waa  or- 
dered deacon  in  1867  and  priested  in  the  following 
year,  and  was  profesBor  ot  mathematics  at  St. 
Stephen's  College  (1866-68).  He  was  asaistaut  iii 
Trinity  pariah.  New  Yoric  City  (1868-84);  rector  of 
Grace  Church,  Utica,  N.  Y.  (1884-99);  vicar  of  St. 
Agnes'  Chapel,  New  York  (1899-1902).  In  1902  he 
was  consecrated  bishop  coadjutor  of  Central  New 
York,  and  on  the  death  of  Bl^op  F.  D.  Huntington 
in  1904,  succeeded  him  as  bishop  of  the  diocese. 

OLSHAUSEB,  6la"hnu'Ben,  HERMAMH:  New- 
Testament  exeget*;  h,  at  Oldeslohc  (24  m.  n.e.  of 
Hamburg),  in  Holstcin,  Aug.  21,  1796;  d.  at  Er- 
langen  Sept.  4,  1839.  He  studied  at  Uie  universi- 
ties of  Kiel  and  Berlin,  and  at  the  festival  of  the 
Reformation  in  1817  he  gained  the  prize  for  his 
Melaneklhora  Charakterittik  aua  »ein«n  Brir/en  dar- 
getleUl  (Berlin,  1818).  la  1820  he  became  private 
docent  at  Berlin,  in  1821  extraordinary  professor, 
and  1827,  ordinary  professor  at  KOnigsberg.  He 
iuffered  from  a  feeble  constitution  and,  in  the  hope 
of  benefiting  hja  health,  accepted  a  call  to  Erlangen 
in  1834.  He  prepared  the  way  tor  his  commentary 
in  a  work  on  the  historical  proofs  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Gospels  in  the  first  two  centuries  (D»e 
Aechtheit  der  vier  kanoniKhcn  Emngdien,  KOnigs- 
berg,  1823,  Eng.  transl.,  Andover,  1838).  He  stated 
his  exegetical  principles  in  two  works,  Ein  Wort 
Hher  lie/eren  Sckrifttinn  (KOnigsberg,  1824),  and 
Dk  bMUeKe  Schri/taugUgung  (Hamburg,  1825),  de- 
fending the  allegorical  and  typical  methods,  but 
without  opposing  the  grammatical  and  historical. 
His  ideas  were  most  fully  expressed  in  his  commen- 
tary on  the  New  Testament  (vols,  i.-iv.,  extending 
as  far  as  the  epistiea  to  the  Theasalonians,  by  Ols- 
hausen  himself,  Kdnigsberg,  1830-40;  completed  in 
three  additional  volumes  and  revised  by  Ebrard 
and  Weisinger,  1837-62;  Eng.  transl,,  10  vols., 
Edinburgh,  1847-60;  6  vols..  New  York,  1856-58). 
BiBuooRAPHr^   A  biagrnphy  by  his  widow  ia  ia  AlterTnrina 

ReprrUirium   far  llitolofiiche   LiHcrolur.    1840.   faoc.   rii.. 

pp.    ei~M.     Coiuiull  tuntier:    P.   Scbnff,   OrmaHu:    ilt 

Uniiteraitia,   Thrototni  and  Rdi^n.  pp.  395-3D0,  Phila- 

ddphis,  1X57;    Berlivrr  olbcmnV  Kirrhcniriiano.   1S3S. 

bD.  7fi;    VicouTOUK.  DKtiontutirt,  iasc.  ntix..  pob.  1703- 

17fl5;  ADB,  itiiv.  323-328. 

OLSHADSEH,  JUSTDS:  OrientaUst;  b.  at  Ho- 
henfelde,  Holstein,  May  9,  1800;  d.  at  Berlin  Dec. 
28,  1882.  He  received  an  excellent  education,  firat 
from  his  father  and  further  in  the  schools  of  GlQck- 
stadt  and  Eutin.  Olshausen  was  so  thoroughly  pre- 
pared that  in  the  autumn  of  1S16  he  was  able  to 
enter  the  University  of  Kiel.  Here  he  zealously 
continued  the  study  ot  Hebrew  which  he  had  begun 
in  1814  under  his  father's  tutelage,  and  although 
primarily  occupied  with  theology,  he  soon  com- 
bined the  study  of  other  oriental  languages  with 
that  of  Hebrew.  He  passed  the  winter  semester  of 
1819-20  at  (he  University  ot  Berlin,  where,  beades 
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other  work,  he  prosecuted  his  Arabic  studies  with 
the  equally  ambitious  August  Tholuck.  In  Oct., 
1820,  Olshaiuen,  by  the  aid  of  a  royal  Danish  sti- 
pend, was  enabled  to  go  to  Paris  where  he  remaiDcd 
until  Apr.,  1823,  and  attended  the  lectures  of  Syl- 
vestre  de  Sacy,  the  celebrated  professor  of  Arabic 
and  Persian.  He  enjoyed  the  society  ot  an  inspiring 
circle  of  friends  and  also  made  the  acquaintance  ot 
Alexander  von  Humboldt.  On  Nov.  4,  1823,  soon 
after  his  return  from  Paris,  Olahauaen's  well-fomided 
reputation,  both  for  unusual  linguistic  ability  and 
for  sterling  character,  procured  him  the  position  of 
extraordinary  professor  of  oriental  languages  at  the 
University  of  Kiel.  In  1830,  he  became  ordinary 
professor  and  continued  in  the  university  until  1848. 
Because  ot  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  his  cid' 
leagues,  be  was  chosen  four  times  as  rector  and  dis- 
played great  talents  as  an  administrator.  In  the 
interest  of  his  studies  he  went  sometimes  to  Copen- 
hagen as  well  as  to  Paris,  where  he  stayed  from  the 
autumn  ot  1826  until  Jan.,  1828.  These  were  the 
only  interruptions  of  his  sojourn  in  Kiel  imtil  the 
restless  year  ot  1848  brought  politics  disturbingly 
into  his  tranquil  scholarly  lite. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Danish  rule  made  Olsbauaen, 
who  was  then  curator  of  the  imiversity,  vice-prea- 
dent  of  the  convention  of  these  provinces.  When, 
however,  in  1852,  the  Danish  govemment  reestab- 
lished its  authority,  Olshausen  lost  his  offices  and 
gained  a  settled  position  only  by  entering  the  serv- 
ice ot  the  Prussian  government,  thanks  to  the  influ- 
ence of  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  From  Konigs- 
berg,  where  he  had  become  ordinary  professor  of 
oriental  languages  and  chief  librarian,  he  accepted, 
in  1858,  a  call  to  Berlin  as  ministerial  councilor, 
and  until  1874  superintended  the  Prussian  univer- 
sities. After  celebrating  the  semi-centenaiy  of  hia 
ofRcial  life,  Olshausen's  continued  devotion  to  hie 
oriental  studies  procured  for  him  a  happy  retire- 
ment after  an  active  career. 

Of  his  works  which  do  not  immediately  concern 
theology,  those  regarding  the  study  of  tiie  cunei- 
form inscriptions  may  be  briefly  mentioned:  Die 
Pchiewi-Legimden  an/  den  MUmen  der  letxten  Sa- 
aamden,  au/den  SUegten  MUtaen  txrabiecher  Chdl^en, 
auf  den  Munien  der  Itpehbed'a  von  Tabentta  vnd 
auf  iTido-persitchen  M^nxen  dea  dsUiciun  Iran 
(Copenhagen,  1843).  Already  in  hia  first  woric, 
published  in  1826,  the  Emendationen  turn  aUen 
Testarnertl,  Olshausen,  through  Gen.  x.  and  Isa. 
jtxiii.,  had  been  led  to  conclusions  concerning  Baby- 
lon and  the  Chaldeans,  which  were  later  substan- 
tiated by  Assyriology,  and  his  sound  judgment  as 
expressed  in  his  treatise  entitled:  Prd/ung  det 
Charaetert  der  in  der  assi/rischen  KeUingchriften 
enthaltcnen  aemiiiechen  Spracke  was  fully  confirmed 
by  later  researches.  Not  less  important  was  the 
service  rendered  by  Olshausen  to  this  branch  of 
study  through  his  successful  efforts  for  the  transfer 
of  Eberhard  Schrader  (q.v.)  to  Berhn  in  1875. 
Since  1826  Olshausen,  by  his  many  and  continuous 
contributions  to  the  textual  criticism  of  the  Old 
Testament,  has,  as  Schrader  rightly  says,  "  opened 
a  new  path  for  oxegetical  and  critical  research." 
His  theory  that  most  of  the  mistakes  in  the  fext 
were  to  be  sought  in  the  consonants  and  not  in  the 
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Towels  still  deoervea  Eerioua  consideration.  Hia 
most  widely  known  work  in  the  direction  of  textual 
criticism,  executed  in  a  masterly  style,  is  the  oec- 
ond  edition  of  the  Conunentaiy  on  Job  by  Hirzel, 
nriaed  by  Obhauaen  (Leipeic,  1862).  Still  more 
important,  however,  ia  bia  individual  exegeticol 
wcsk  on  the  Paalnia  (Leipsic,  1853).  His  greatest 
effott  is  without  doubt  his  excellent  Lehrbiuh 
itr  hfbraiachrn  Spnuhe  (Brunswick,  1861),  which 
contains,  in  the  first  book,  the  phonetics,  and  from 
page  170  the  paradigms.  Unfortunately  the  third 
book,  to  be  devoted  to  the  eyntax,  has  not  appeared. 
Sachau  calls  ihit  granunar  a  book  that  marks  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  oriental  philology,  and 
Noldeke  terroa  it  a  very  commendable  work,  al- 
though Olshausen  in  this  book  has  carried  to  an 
-extreme  his  view  that  Arabic  represented  very 
doaely  the  primitive  Semitic  language. 

A.     KAUFHAtlSENt- 

E,  Schrader,  GrdOrhlnirrBlr  auf  Ju^ut  OU- 
e  MiOtilunctn  of  the  EtoyiJ  Prumian  Acad- 


emy.   Bdriiu.    1HS3:    ADB. 
Dictinnain.  TaK.  ixii..  roL 
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OLSSOS,  OLAF:  Swedish  Lutheran;  b.  at 
Karlskoga  (130  m.  w.  of  Stockhohn),  Vennland, 
Sweden,  Mar.  31,  1841;  d.  at  Rock  Island,  Hi., 
Hay  12,  1900.  He  studied  at  the  universities  of 
Stockhohn  and  Upsala;  then  at  the  Missionary 
Institute  at  Leipsic,  1859-60;  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Upsala,  1861 ;  and  from  the  theoiog- 
icai  department  of  the  same  university,  1863;  was 
ordained  (or  Ihc  Lutheran  ministry,  1863;  was 
pastor  first  at  Persberg,  Sweden,  then  at  Sunnemo, 
till  1868,  when  be  came  to  America;  was  pastor  of 
Bwedish  Lutheran  congregations  in  Lindsborg,  Kan., 
1869-76;  professor  of  historical  theology  and 
catechetics  in  Augustana  Theological  Seminary, 
Rock  Island,  111.,  1877-88;  pastor  at  Woodhull, 
HI.,  1800;  professor  and  president  of  Augustana 
Cfdlege  and  Seminary  from  1891.  He  was  editor  of 
various  Swedish  papers  and  periodicals,  and  author 
of  many  tracts  in  Swedish.  He  wrote  in  Swedish 
"  Al  the  Cross  "  (Rock  Island,  1878T);   "  Reminis- 


and  "  The  Christian 


s  of  Travel"  (1880T); 
Hope  "  (Chicago,  1887?). 

OLTRAHARE,  Ol"tra-nia're,  MARC  JEAIf 
HUGUES:  Pastor  and  exegete;  b.  at  Geneva 
Dec.  27,  1813;  d.  there  Feb.  23,  1891.  He  was  de- 
Mended  from  an  Italian  family  that  had  fled  to 
Geneva  in  the  sbtleenlh  century  tor  the  sake  of 
rel^ouB  freedom.  He  studied  at  the  college  and  the 
Universily  of  Geneva  and  later  at  Berlin,  where  he 
was  a  pupil  of  Neander.  When  be  returned  to 
Geneva,  be  became  one  of  the  most  popular  pastors 
of  the  city,  a  strong  opponent  of  the  errors  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church  and  of  the  diseatablish- 
ment  of  the  national  church  and  against  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Confession  of  Faith  as  the  doctrinal 
basis  of  the  Church.  In  1854,  he  was  appointed 
profeeeor  of  New-Testament  exegesis  in  the  Acad- 
emy (after  I87G  the  University)  of  Geneva.  The 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  (Geneva  and 
Paris,  1872),  edited  by  the  (^mpagnic  des  paateurs 
de  (JenSve,  is  his  most  important  work.  His  render- 
ingof  Johni.  l,La  Parole  Hail  diru,  was  very  sharply 
eriliciied  by  the  orthodox  on  account  of  the  small  d. 


In  1881-82,  he  issued  a  commentary  on  the  epis- 
tle to  the  Romans  (Paris,  1881-82),  and  in  1891- 
1892  a  commentary  on  the  epistles  to  the  Colos- 
sians,  the  Epheaians,  and  Philemon.  A  remarkable 
expounder  of  the  Scriptures,  he  was  a  thorough 
scholar  and  introduced  German  methods  of  ex- 
position into  French  theological  literature.  As  a 
critic  he  was  rather  conservative;  he  favored  the 
authenticity  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the  Acta  of  the 
Apostles,  and  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  He  devoted 
his  life  to  the  study  of  the  thoughts  and  work  of  St. 
Paul  and  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  represen- 
tatives of  the  Church  of  Geneva  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  EoofiNB  Cnoisr. 


.  Chsponnitru,  H. 
r.  Dviiifnmiirt.  faac, 
a  biogiapbtn 


by  * 


coll.   1705- 


o  the  CuloRuuu.  « 


O'MEARA,  o-me'ra,  THOMAS  ROBBRT:  Cana- 
dian Anglican;  b.  at  Georgetown,  Ont.,  Oct.  16,  1864. 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Toronto  and 
WycUile  College,  Toronto  (B.A.,  1885);  was  curate 
of  St.  PhUip'B,  Toronto  (18S7-88);  dean  of  Wyclifie 
College  (1888-80).  assistant  curate  of  Holy  Trinity, 
Toronto  (1889-1903).  Since  1904  he  has  been  rector 
of  the  same  church,  and  since  1D03  has  also  been 
professor  of  practical  theology  and  principal  of 
Wycliffe  College.  He  ia  president  of  the  Church  of 
England  Deaconeas  and  Missionary  Training  House, 
Toronto,  and  a  canon  of  Si,  Alban's  Cathedral, 
Toronto.  In  theology  he  is  conservative  as  regards 
the  Bible  and  theological  problems,  and  is  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  Protestant  and  Evangelical  wings 
of  the  Church  of  England. 


OURI:  Sixth  king  of  [srael,  successor  of  Elah 
(and  Zimri),  and  founder  of  a  new  dynasty.  His 
datea  according  to  the  old  chronology  were  926- 
915,  according  to  Schrader  900-875,  according  to 
Kamphausen  890-879.  The  sources  of  information 
concerning  him  are  I  Kings  xvi.,  the  Moabite  Stone 
(q.v.),  linea4-8,  and  the  Assyrian  inacriptions.  The 
data  afforded  by  the  first-named  are  meager,  but 
from  I  Kings  xvi.  15-22  it  is  clear  that  he  owed  hia 
elevation  to  the  throne  to  a  military  revolution.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  he  waa  of  humble,  and  even 
Arab,  origin.  His  possession  of  the  throne  was  not 
undisputed,  his  rival  being  Tibni  the  son  of  Ginath 
(assisted,  according  to  the  Septuagint,  by  his  brother 
Joram),  doubtless  of  Israelitic  descent.  It  would 
also  seem  that  the  faction  of  Tibni  waa  at  first  vic- 
torious, and  that  he  reigned  four  years.  If,  then, 
Omri  reigned  twelve  years  {I  Kings  xvi.  23),  he  held 
undisputed  possession  of  the  throne  oijy  eight 
years.  After  reigning  at  Tiraah  for  the  six  years 
following  the  revolution  he  transferred  the  capital 
of  Israel  to  Samaria  (I  Kings  xvi.  24),  a  site  hardly 
less  beautiful  than  Tirzah,  and  far  superior  atrat^- 
icolly.  Though  the  author  of  I  Kings  refers  for  the 
complete  history  of  Omri  to  "  the  book  of  the  chron- 
icles of  the  kings  of  Israel  "  {xvi.  27),  it  is  clear 
from  I  Kings  xx,  34,  that  he  fought  unsuccessfully 
against  the  Syrians,  for  whom  he  had  been  obliged 
to  open  bazaars  in  Samaria.     Against  Moab  Omri 
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was  more  succesBful,  for  it  is  clear  from  the  Moab- 
it«  Stone  of  Mesha  (q.v.)  that  Omri  occupied  the 
land  of  Medcbit  "  during  his  days  and  half  the  d&ys 
of  his  aoQ,  forty  years." 

In  the  AsByrian  inscriptions  Omri,  though  not 
directly  mentioned,  ia  often  implied,  since  the  king- 
dom of  Israel  is  frequently  termed  "  the  house  of 
Omri,"  to  which  even  Jehu  is  made  by  Shalmane- 
Kr  to  belong.  This  phrase  clearly  Ghowit  that  Israel 
first  came  within  the  ken  of  Assyria  during  the 
reign  of  Omri.  Although  it  is  not  known  that  Omri 
Ciame  into  direct  contact  with  the  Aaayriana,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  marriage  of  his  son  Ahab  (who 
came  into  hostile  relations  vdth  Assyria)  with  the 
Tynan  princess  Je»ebel  was  due  to  political  meas- 
ures of  his  father's  connected  with  the  growing 
Assyrian  peril.  The  failure  rightly  to  estimate  the 
power  of  Assyria,  and  the  attempt  to  oppose  it  by 
a  Phenician  alliance,  were  destined  to  cost  Omri'a 
dynasty  dear,  for  its  overthrow  by  Jehu  was  doubts 
less  inspired  by,  and  effected  under  the  protection 
of,  Assyria.  (R.  Kittel.) 


pecially  DB.  iii.  S20-621. 

OH;  A  city  of  ancient  Egypt  and  capital  of  a 
district,  called  by  the  Greeks  Heliopolis.  Its  in- 
idgnificant  ruins  are  located  at  the  village  Ma(aH- 
yiih,  about  six  miles  northeast  of  Cairo.  The  local 
deitiesare  the  hawk-heudcd  sun-god,  lU-Harmachia 
(whence  the  Greek  name  of  the  city)  and  the  hu- 
inan-headed  Atum  manifested  in  the  sacred  black 
bull  Mnevis.  Amenemhct  I.,  first  king  of  the  twelfth 
dynasty,  rebuilt  an  ancient  temple  to  these  deities 
in  front  of  nhich  his  succeiwor  Sesostris  I.  erected 
two  obelisks  of  which  one  yet  stands.  The  priests 
of  On  were  far-famed  for  the  religious  Egyptian 
literature  that  they  produced  and  were  celebrated 
even  in  the  time  of  the  Greeks  for  their  wisdom. 
Joseph's  wife  was  Asenath,  the  daughter  of  Potiph- 
erah,  priest  of  On  {Gen.  xli.  45,  60,  xlvi.  20)  and 
On  was  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  Egypt 
(Ezek.  XXX.  17}.  (G.  Steindorpp.) 


OBCKEH,onk'en,JOHAHN  GERHARD:  Found- 
er of  the  Baptist  congregations  in  Germainy;  b.  at 
Varel  (;t5  m,  n,w.  oE  Bremen)  Jan.  26,  1800;  d.  at 
Zurich  Jan.  2,  1884.  After  his  father  had  fled  from 
under  the  yoke  of  the  French  to  England,  the  boy 
was  educated  in  the  house  of  his  grandmother,  but 
received  very  litlJo  instruction,  and  owing  to  the 
prevailing  rationalism  only  scanty  religious  im- 
pressions. In  1814  he  became  the  apprentice  of  a 
Scotch  merchant,  and  remained  nine  years  in  Scot- 
land and  England.  He  came  in  contact  mainly  with 
the  independent  congregations,  was  mightily  in- 
fluenced by  the  rich  Christian  life  of  Great  Britain, 
and  became  familiar  with  the  various  works  of 
charity  and  the  flourishing  work  of  the  Sunday- 
schools.  After  his  conversion,  he  relumed  to  Ham- 
burg in  1823.  in  the  service  of  the  Continental  So- 
ciety,  for  the  purpose  of  evangelizing.     Together 


with  Pastor  Rautenberg  he  rented  a  large  haD  and 
preached  to  constantly  increasing  crowds  of  peo- 
ple; and  perceiving  the  desolate  condition  of  school- 
children in  the  poorer  parts  of  Hamburg,  he  founded 

a  Simday-school  society,  like  those  of  En^and, 
whence  he  derived  the  fimds,  and  on  Jan.  9,  1825, 
the  first  Sunday-school  was  opened.  The  move- 
ment spread  also  to  Bremen,  where  similar  institu- 
tions were  founded.  Soon  after  hia  arrival  be  be- 
came a  member  and  secretaiy  of  the  Lower  Saxon 
Tract  Society,  organized  a  tcmpeisnce  union,  and, 
in  182S,  became  agent  of  the  Edinburgh  Bible  So- 
ciety. In  the  minds  of  Oncken  and  bis  tittle  band 
of  disciples,  there  arose  doubts  concerning  the  bap- 
tbm  of  infanta,  and  in  1834  he,  tc^ether  with  l^ 
wife  and  five  other  persons,  were  immersed  by  the 
Baptist  Bamaa  Seare.  In  this  way  the  hr«t  Bap- 
tist congregation  on  the  European  continent  was 
founded.  Taunted  as  an  "  Anabaptist,"  and  lodiij 
his  former  support  and  hia  connection  with  tita 
tract  society,  he  was  taken  up  in  1S35  by  the  Amer- 
ican Baptist  Missionary  Society  through  the  recom- 
mendation of  Sears.  The  congregation  grew  io  the 
number  of  sixty-eight  members  in  1836,  among 
whom  Julius  Kfibner  was  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent. Through  the  distribution  of  religious  litera- 
ture and  his  travels,  his  views  on  baptism  became 
widely  known;  so  that  in  1837  a  small  congregation 
was  founded  in  Berlin,  under  the  leadership  of 
Gottfried  Wilhelm  Lehmann.  The  same  year,  be- 
cause of  a  public  diaturbftiice,  Oncken  was  impris- 
oned four  weeks  at  Hamburg  and  his  followera  were 
scattered;  but  the  refugees  became  propagandist* 
wherever  they  went.  Thus  new  congregations  re- 
sulted; namely,  in  Stuttgart  and  Oldenburg,  1838, 
and  the  first  Baptist  congregation  in  Denmaik, 
183!)-^0,  so  the  way  was  open  for  the  expansion  of 
the  society  in  Sweden.  In  IS49,  at  a  general  con- 
ference at  Hamburg,  there  were  fif^-six  delegate^ 
representing  thirty-seven  Baptist  congr^atiooa, 
with  over  2,000  members,  and  here  Oncken  effected 
the  organization  of  the  United  Congr^atioos  of 
Baptized  Christians  ia  Germany  and  Denmark, 
after  the  order  of  the  Independents.  Oncken  now 
traveled  throughout  England  and  America,  and 
carried  his  journeys  even  as  far  as  Russia,  collect- 
ing a  building-fund  for  a  central  chapel  at  Ham- 
burg. This  chapel  was  enlarged  and  rebuilt  in  1867. 
When  the  quarter-centennial  was  celebrated  in  1859, 
the  original  seven  hod  increased  to  1,288  memben. 
The  latter  part  of  Oncken's  life  was  overshadowed 
by  a  controversy  over  church  polity.  In  contrast 
with  that  of  the  Independents  and  Baptists  in  Eng- 
land and  America.  Oncken  was  intent  upon  a  closer 
union  of  the  German  congregations,  but  in  spite  t)t 
ail  his  efforts  in  this  direction  he  could  not  stem  the 
tide  of  decentralization.  His  following  was  threat- 
ened with  division  for  a  while,  but  at  last  a  separa- 
tion was  averted,  when  Oncken  yielded  to  the  op- 
position. (G.  GlESELBUSCH.) 
BiBLioQRAPHy:  T.  Dupnw.  LAen  uad  Wirier  «m  J.  O. 
Oadcm.  Caaae],  IWU;  J.  LcihinaiiD,  OmchirSu  dur  dtultehen 
BapHtttn,  2  vob,.  Hamburg  aail  CusmI.  1S9S-1900:  O. 
Ecke,  Dit  eranoiliichim  Landakmlim  DtultMaruU  im 
19,  Jahrlimdrrt.  pp.  lOO-IIO.  Berlin,  1904:  J.  H.  Cooke, 
Joham  Oerkard  Onckm.    Bit  Lift  snd  Work,  Tximfam, 
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OHDERDOHK,  HSNRT  USTICK:  Protestant 
E^MMopal  bishop;  b.  at  New  York  Mar.  16,  1789; 
d.  at  Philaddphia  Dec.  6,  1858.  He  graduated  at 
Columbia  College,  1805;  studied  medicine  in  Lon- 
don; with  V.  Mott,  edited  The  New  York  Medical 
Jowmtd;  was  ordained  1815;  ministered  at  Canan- 
Hf^if,  N.  Y.y  1816-20;  was  rector  of  St.  Ann's, 
Brooklyn,  1820-27;  became  assistant  bishop  of 
P^DDsylvania,  1827,  and  bishop  1836;  was  sus- 
pended 1844  and  restored  1856.  He  published 
Epiaeapaey  Examined  and  Re-examined  (1835).  He 
waa  active  in  assisting  the  appointed  compilers  of 
the  212  hymns  which,  from  1827  to  1871,  were 
usually  bound  with  the  Prayer  Book  and  employed 
in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  rewriting  sev- 
eral hymns,  and  contributing  ten  entirely  his  own. 
Of  these,  *'  The  Spirit  in  our  hearts  "  is  the  best 
known. 

BouLiocnAPBT:  W.  8.  Perry,  The  Episcopate  in  America, 
IK  49,  New  York,  1805;  S.  W.  Duffield,  EngUah  Uymna, 
pp.  541-542,  ib.  1886;  Julian,  Hymnohgy*  pp.  809-870. 

OHEIDA  COMMUNITY.    See  Combiunism,  XL,  8. 
ONIAS    IV.    AND    HIS    TEMPLE.    See    Leon- 

TOFOUS. 

ONKELOS,  enk'e-los:  Jewish  teacher  of  the  first 
century,  to  whom  the  principal  Targum  is  ascribed 
(see  Bible  Vebsions,  A,  V.,  §  2).  Tradition  makes 
off  him  a  proselyte,  and  to  his  father  is  given  the 
name  Kalonymus  or  Kalonikos.  He  is  also  called 
a  disciple  of  Gamaliel,  the  teacher  of  Paul.  Many 
flcholars  are  of  the  opinion  that  Onkelos  and  Aquila, 
the  maker  of  a  GrecJc  version  of  the  Old  Testament 
(see  Bible  Versions,  A,  I.,  2,  §  1),  are  one  and  the 
same  person.  The  Greek  forms  of  the  name  {Anke- 
las,  Ankulion)  might  give  rise  equally  to  Aquila 
and  Onkelos.  The  identification  is  further  sup- 
ported by  the  reading  Aquila  in  Tose/taf  Demai  vi. 
13,  Yeruehalmi,  Demai  25a.  In  Jewish  tradition 
both  Aquila  and  Onkelos  are  known  as  proselytes. 

BnuooRAPinr:  M.  Friedmann,  Onkdoa  und  Akylaa,  Vienna, 
1806;  JE,  u.  36-^7,  ix.  405,  xii.  58-50;  DCB,  i.  150-151; 
DB,  iv.  865;  Vigourouz,  Dietionnairtt  fasc.  xxix.,  cols. 
1819-20. 

OORT9  6rt,  HENRICUS:  Dutch  orientalist;  b. 
at  Eenmes  (3  m.  n.n.e.  of  Utrecht)  Dec.  27,  1836. 
He  studied  theology  at  Leyden;  was  successively 
pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church  at  Zandpoort  1860, 
at  Hailingen  1867;  professor  of  oriental  literature 
at  the  Atheneum,  Amsterdam,  1873;  and  pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  and  Jewish  antiquities  at  Leyden, 
187&-1907.  He  is  the  author  of:  De  dienet  der 
Badlim  tm  Israd  (Leyden,  1864;  Eng.  transl., 
The  Warship  of  Baalim  in  Israel,  by  J.  W.  Colenso, 
London,  1865);  Het  menechenoffer  in  Israel  (Haar- 
lem, 1865);  De  Bijbd  voor  jonge  lieden,  in  collabo- 
ration with  Hooykaas  (Harlingen,  's  Gravenhage, 
1871-78;  Eng.  transl.,  The  Bible  for  Young  People, 
P.  H.  Wicksteed,  London,  1873-79;  reprinted,  The 
Bible  for  Leamere,  Boston,  1878-79);  Evangelie  en 
Talmud  uU  het  oogpunt  der  zeddijkheid  vorgeleken 
(Leyden,  1881;  Eng.  transl.  in  Modem  Review, 
London,  July,  Oct.,  1883);  AUcte  voor  BijheUche  en 
Kerkdijke  geschiedenes  (1884);  and  Textue  Hebraid 
emendationes  (1900). 

VIII,— 16 


OOSTERZEE,    eVs^'ter-z^",    JAN    JAKOB    VAN: 

Dutch  Protestant  preacher  and  theologian;  b.  at 
Rotterdam  Apr.  1,  1817;  d.  at  Wiesbaden  (5  m. 
n.n.w.  of  Mainz)  July  29,  1882.  He  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Utrecht  (1835-39),  and  then 
held  pastorates  at  E^mnes-Binnen  (1841-43),  Alk- 
maar  (1843-44),  and  Rotterdam  (1844r-62),  attam- 
ing  great  fame  as  a  pulpit  orator.  Early  in  1863 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  practical  theology  at 
Utrecht,  with  which  institution  he  was  variously 
connected  till  the  end  of  his  life.  Of  his  sermons 
some  270  were  printed  in  more  than  twelve  vol- 
umes (1846-70),  including  Mazes  (Rotterdam,  1859; 
Eng.  transl.,  Moses:  a  Biblical  Study,  Edinburgh, 
1876).  He  likewise  published  De  Heidelbergsche 
Catechismus  in  fifty-two  lectures  (1869),  and  issued 
many  individual  sermons  which  were  widely  cir- 
culated. In  these  sermons  Van  Oosterzee  laid  his 
entire  stress  (in  somewhat  rhetorical  fashion)  on 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  the  proclamation  of 
Christ  according  to  the  Scriptures,  and  the  an- 
nouncing of  salvation;  but  regarded  the  pidpit  least 
of  all  the  place  from  which  to  transcend  the  Gospel 
into  the  regions  of  dogmatic  speculation.  His 
avowed  aim  as  a  preacher  was  rather  to  edify  than 
instruct.  Holding  himself  aloof  from  the  radical, 
natiu*alistic,  and  purely  ethical  tendencies,  remain- 
ing neutral  toward  n^ative  criticism,  and  in  Chris- 
tology  maintaining  a  distinctly  supematuralistic 
position,  he  was  pleased  to  call  himself  "  Evangel- 
ical, or  Christian  Orthodox."  With  all  his  activity 
as  a  preacher,  Van  Oosterzee  devoted  himself  zeal- 
ously to  theological  science.  This  phase  of  his  ac- 
tivity he  began  with  the  first  article,  Verhandeling 
over  den  tegenwoordigen  toestand  der  Apologetiek,  in 
the  newly  founded  Jaarboeken  voor  wetenschappe- 
lijke  theUogie,  followed  the  next  year  by  his  treatise 
"  On  the  Value  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  "  (1846). 
To  this  same  period  belongs  his  Leven  van  Jezus 
(1846-51),  followed  by  Christologie  (Rotterdam, 
1855-61;  Eng.  transl.,  The  Image  of  Christ  as  Pre- 
sented in  Scripture,  London,  1874)  and  by  his  com- 
mentaries on  Luke  (Bielefeld  and  Leipsic,  1859), 
the  pastoral  epistles  and  Philemon  (1861),  and 
James  (in  collaboration  with  J.  P.  Lange,  1862) 
for  J.  P.  Lange's  Bibelwerk, 

After  his  professorial  appointment  at  Utrecht  in 
1863,  Van  Oosterzee  wrote  his  brief  Theologie  des 
Nieuwen  Verbonds  (Utrecht,  1867;  Eng.  transl., 
Theology  of  the  New  Testament,  New  York,  1893), 
which  was  followed  by  the  laiger  Christdijke  dog- 
matiek  (2  parts,  1870-72;  Eng.  transl..  Christian 
Dogmatics,  2  vols.,  New  York,  1876).  The  best 
of  his  academic  works,  however,  was  his  Praktische 
theologie  (2  parts,  Utrecht,  1877-78;  Eng.  transl.. 
New  York,  1879),  in  which  he  considered  homiletics, 
liturgies,  catechetics,  pastoral  theology,  missions,  and 
even  apologetics.  In  1877,  with  the  passage  of  the 
law  forbidding  the  theological  faculty  to  lecture  on 
Biblical,  dogmatic,  and  practical  theology.  Van 
Oosterzee  was  compelled,  against  his  will,  to  teach 
the  philosophy  of  religion,  New-Testament  intro- 
duction, and  the  history  of  Christian  dogma,  in 
which  he  gave  instruction  until  his  death.  His 
memoirs  appeared  posthumously  under  the  title 
UU  mijn  levensboek,  voor  mijne  vrienden  (Utrecht, 
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1883),  and  coUecliona  of  his  nuDor  writings  were 
publiabed  bteriii  two  groups  eompriaing:  Rtdtvoe- 
,  ringen,  verhatvtdingen  en  venpreide  gstchri/len 
{Rotterdam,  1857);  Varia.  Vertpreide  geachriften 
<1861);  ChHtUlijk-tillerairUcht  opiUlleit  (Amat«r- 
dam,  1877);  ChTUtelijk-hittoristhe  opiUUen  (1878); 
BDd  ChritleCiik-kerkelijke  opiUUen  (1879).  Mention 
ehoiiid  aJso  be  made  of  hi«  popular  devotional 
book,  Ilet  jaar  dta  heiU:  Leitntieoorden  voor 
iedrren  dag  (1874;  Eng.  transl.,  Year  of  Salvation: 
Wonl»  of  Life  for  trery  Day,  New  York,  1875), 
&nd  of  the  poitthumous  collection  of  his  poems, 
entitled  Uil  dc  dicfderlijkt  Ttatatensrhap  (Amster- 
dam, 1884).  (S.  D.  VA.S-  Vees.) 

BiBuoaiiAPHr:  Beflidfl*  the  Hutobioflraphy  uL  sup.,  cou- 
■ult;  The  iikftcb  by  A.  W.  Bnnifidd  in  JVannfn  nn 
B^erkmit,  Hiurlom.  1)192:  Hem.  Ben  IheolamKlt  ttavrr- 
bliid,  RotUniaiD.  1807:  by  l^vutii.  id  the  Colhalic  Pniiiy- 
tman.  IBS2;  J.  J.  Doadu,  in  Utrtchlmcha  Stitdmlrn-Al- 
manai.  lSS.'t. 

OPHIR:  A  district  described  in  the  table  of  na- 
tions (Gen.  x.  29)  as  Joktanite,  oi  South  Arabian, 
although  its  precise  location  ia  unknown.  It  is  of 
peculiar  interest  as  the  terminus  of  the  trading 
voyages  of  Solomon,  and  is  thus  brought  into  con- 
tact with  valuable  articles  of  commerce  of  the  an- 
cient East.  According  to  I  Kings  ix.  26-28,  Solo- 
mon built  at  Ezion-geber  (on  the  Edomitic  shore  of 
the  Red  Sea)  ships  which  brought  420  talents  of 
gold  from  Ophir  (cf.  II  Chron.  vili.  17-18).  Ac- 
cording to  I  Kings  X.  11-12,  the  ships  of  Hiium 
brought  .Solomon  not  only  gold,  but  sXao  almug 
trees  and  precious  stones.  The  Ophir  of  these 
liassages  was  taken  by  Josephus  {Anl.  VIII.,  vi. 
4,  vii.  t)  to  be  India;  while  Eusebiua  (Praparatio 
emngeli^a,  IX.,  xxx.  4;  Eng.  tranal.,  Preparatioa 
/or  the  Gospel,  i.  476,  2  vols.,  O.'d'ord,  1903), 
([uoting  Eupalemus  (160-150  B.C.),  states  that 
David  built  ships  in  the  Arabian  city  Aelun  aiul 
Bent  miners  to  the  island  of  Urphe  (L'phre)  in 
the  Red  Sea,  whence  gold  was  brought  U>  Judea. 
The  frequent  transcription  of  Ophir  by  the 
Septuagint  Sophir,  Soupkir,  connoted,  as  is  clear 
from  Coptic  vocabulary,  a  part  of  India;  and  it 
has  been  compared  with  the  Supara  of  Ptolemy 
nnd  the  Uppara  of  Arrian,  a  place  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  modem  Goa.  The  Urphe  (L'phre)  of 
Eupolemus  corresponds,  in  all  probability,  to  the 
Ophir  of  the  Old  Testament,  especially  as  it  points 
to  an   Arabian  locality. 

Those  who  have  depended  on  the  Old  Tesia- 
ment,  especially  on  Gen.  x.  2!!,  have  sought 
Ophir  in  Southern  Arabia,  Sprengcr  located  it 
in  'Asir  between  Hajax  and  Yemen  (Hl-17''n. 
lat.),  since  Greek  and  Arab  writers  mention  gold 
mines  and  river  gold  on  the  west  coast  of  Arabia. 
Ilerxfi^td  Bought  Ophir  on  the  southern  coast  in 
the  Himyaritic  territory,  south  of  the  Sabeans 
(cf.  Gen.  X.  28-29),  who  are  said  by  Ptolemy  to 
have  been  an  inland  people.  Although,  according 
to  Agatharc hides,  the  Arabians  considered  gold 
worth  only  one-third  as  much  aa  copper  and  halt 
03  much  lis  iron,  the  servants  of  Solomon  can 
Bcarcely  have  gained  their  420  talcnta  by  trade, 
but  more  probably  mined  in  the  highlands  in 
the  land  of  The  Alil.Tnns  and  Cosandrians.      Glaspr 


regards  Ophir  as  the  western  coast  of  the  PenuD 
Sea  as  far  south  as  the  promontory  Ras  Muamdmi. 
The  geographer  al-Hamdani  (about  940  x.o.)  lo- 
cated the  most  of  the  gold  minee  in  the  iwttb- 
eastern  part  of  inner  Arabia  aroimd  the  Jibil 
Vamanuji.  Here  he  places  the  land  of  HsviUi, 
"  where  there  is  gold  "  (Gen,  ii.  11),  taking  Ophir 
as  the  correspooding  coast  land  to  the  Persian  fdl. 
Between  the  peninsula  of  S'^t'^  ■")<!  ^  ^ 
Musandum  he  locates  the  harbor  of  Omnuuu, 
which  is  mentioned  as  a  place  of  expon  for  gdj. 
Glaser  likewise  compares  the  peculiar  form-iianM 
Apira,  Apir,  which  were  applied  to  the  west  ind 
northeast  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The 
evidence  seems,  on  the  whde,  to  be  in  favor  cf 
the  localisation  of  Ophir  on  the  eastern  coast  of 

Lassen  and  Hitter  sought  to  locate  Oplur  in 
India  near  the  delta  of  the  Indus  and  the  Gull  at 
Cambay,  partly  because  of  the  Sanskrit  name  Abtuim 
as  applied  to  a  pastoral  people.  This  view,  boweva, 
has  little  in  its  favor,  especially  as  the  inhabitants 
of  Syria  lirst  became  acquainted  n-ith  Indit 
through  the  Persians  and  Greeks.  The  same 
criticism  applies  to  Von  Baer'a  attempt  to  locate 
Ophir  in  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  where  the  dis- 
tance forms  a  fatal  objection  to  the  theory.  Ill 
recent  years  there  has  been  a  revival  of  the 
hypothesis  that  Ophir  was  mtuated  on  the  east 
coast  of  South  Afiica,  In  1871  Mauch  discovered 
remarkable  ruina  on  the  Moimtain  of  Fura  or 
Afura  which,  according  to  Portuguese  docimientd 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  were  attributed  by  the 
natives  to  the  Queen  of  Sheba  or  to  Solomon. 
These  ruins  arc  situated  at  Zimbahye,  in  a  district 
formerly  inhabited  by  the  Haiotse,  west  of  the 
Portuguese  station  of  Sofala  or  Sofara.  The  re- ' 
semblance  of  the  name  Fura  or  Afura  to  Ophir 
is  too  slight  to  be  accepted  without  further  evi- 
dence; and  the  name  Sofala,  though  compared  with 
the  Sophir  of  the  Scptuugint,  is  really  cognate 
with  the  Hebrew  Shefelah,  '■  lowbnd."  The  gold 
lields  at  the  headwaters,  of  the  Nile  were  known  at 
a  very  early  date,  but  the  first  uncertain  records  of 
gold  fields  in  South  Africa  do  not  antedate  Ptolemy 
(2d  cent,  A,D,).  Even  had  knowledge  of  their  exist- 
ence spread  to  Syria  about  1000  B.C.,  it  would  still 
be  incredible  that  the  workmen  of  Hiram  and  S<Jo- 
mon  would  have  mined  at  the  distance  of  forty 
German  miles  from  the  coast,  (H.  Glthe.) 

BieuoonAFBi:  A.  K.  Keano,  The  Oeld  of  OpAir.  loadoa, 
1901;  C,  LBaKn.  tndutha  AUrrlumtiktBldt.  i.  633  aqq.. 
eSl  iqq,.  ii,  5S3  Bqq.,  Bodd.  laM-SSi  A.  Hpjvattt,  Oie 
allt  Oim/rapliie  Arabian,  p,  ST.  Bern.  1875;  idan.  in 
ZDMG.  jMv  (1S90),  filfi-filB;  L,  HenTdd,  Handrl^f 
KhieMtdtr  Judtn,  pp.  lS-36.  Brunswick.  ISTB;  K,  E  von 
Baer,  Anlnt,  iii,  112-180.  St,  Pelonbuis,  ISSO;  J.  UAlan. 
Bavdd  und  SrJiiSahrt  du/drm  rolAcK  Mirr.  pp.  142  sqq.. 
Leipalc.  ISSa:  E.  Gluer.  Skill*  dtr  OarhicliU  und  On- 
antphie  Ambinu,  ii,  345-3M,  357-3S3.  Berlin.  ISW: 
idem,  in  ZDMG.  iliv  (1800),  721;  K,  Peten.  D<u  aoUenr 
Ophir.  Manich.  18»,S;  idem,  tm  OoUlamlt  da  Alimliiimi. 
ib,  1B02;  idom,  Ophir  nach  dtn  niunfm  Fortrhiaatn. 
Berlin.  10C1S;  J,  Kennedy,  in  JbwtuiI  oS Utt  Riri/al  Ariatie 
HariHs-  PP,  24I-28S,  ISSB:  O,  Oppert,  ThanhiA  nnd  OfiSir. 
BcrUa.  1903:  DB.  iii.  62a-6Ja:  EB.  iii.  3513-15;  JB. 
ii.  4aeH07;  ViKOuroux.  Dicfuflnaire.  xxii.  1829-33;  th* 
rammenisriHi  on  Gen.  X.:  and  the  litecmtuic  imdu  Tabi* 
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OPHITES. 

Name  and  Claasifioation  (f  1). 

Tlw  Naaasenian  Hymn  (f  2). 

amic  Views  (f  3). 

Man,  RaveUtion,  and  Redemption  (14). 

The  Myateriea  (f  6). 

Ophites  (OphiaDs)  is  the  accepted  designation, 
in  the  literature  of  ecclesiastical  history,  of  a  group 
of  Gnostic  sects  (see  Gnosticism).  A  common 
characteristic  of  these  sects,  however, 
X.  Hame  can  not  be  determined.  Mention  of 
and  Clas-  the  serpent,  from  which  they  derive 
nficatioiL  their  name,  does  not  occur  in  the  doc- 
trine of  some  of  them;  nor,  where  it 
does  occur,  has  it  the  same  relative  prominence. 
Ophites,  then,  is  a  mere  collective  term  for  those 
Gnostic  sects  that  do  not  attach  themselves  to 
some  head  of  a  school  particularly,  or  to  persons 
endowed  with  special  prophetic  or  philosophical 
gifts.  Individual  men  did  indeed  emerge  from  that 
great  stream  of  the  syncretistic  movement,  which, 
in  so  far  as  it  also  attracted  Christianity  in  its  Gnos- 
tic guises,  came  to  be  of  danger  to  the  Christian 
congregations.  Such  men  were  Satomilus,  Basil- 
ides,  Valentinus,  who  developed  independent  philo- 
sophic views  and  established  schools.  But  along- 
side of  these  courses  the  broad  main  stream  of  all 
those  sectarian  developments  which  flourished  on 
the  tradition  deposited  in  pseudepigraphic  litera- 
ture, in  turn  variously  transformed  the  same.  It 
is  these  sects  that  we  term  Ophites.  In  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  they  are  generally  more  entangled 
in  pagan  superstition,  and  acquire  more  of  the 
character  of  mysteiy  associations  than  of  philo- 
sophic schools.  Yet  even  in  this  regard  it  is  not 
possible  to  draw  a  sharp  line  of  distinction  between 
them  and  the  other  sects.  It  is  customary  to  sepa- 
rate the  sects  according  to  their  cosmologies  and 
cosmogonies;  as  a  second  differentiating  mark  may 
be  named  tlie  mysteries.  It  is  not  known,  how- 
ever, how  much  disagreement  was  allowed  or  what 
agreement  was  required  on  these  points  between 
members  of  the  same  sect  as  necessitated  by  its 
unity.  Furthermore,  if  the  defective  knowledge  and 
the  still  more  defective  reports  of  the  Church  Fathers 
be  taken  into  account,  the  conclusion  follows  that 
definite  lines  can  not  be  drawn  between  the  individ- 
ual sects.  In  view  of  this,  the  separate  sects  are  to  be 
enumerated  and  their  common  theology  briefly  sum- 
marized. (1)  The  so-called  Gnostici  Barbelo  of  Ire- 
MBUS  (HcBT.,  i.  29;  Eng.  transl.  in  ANF,  i.  353-354), 
whose  source  exists  in  the  Apocryphum  JohanniSf  a 
Coptic  translation  not  yet  published.  (2)  The  Oph- 
ites of  Irensus  {Hcbt.,  i.  30;  Eng.  transl.  utsup.,  pp. 
354-^58,  cf.  Epiphanius,  Hcbt.,  xxxvii.).  (3)  The 
closely  allied  Ophians  of  Origen,  who  were  known 
by  Celsus.  Origen  declares  the  sect  in  his  time  to 
have  become  practically  extinct.  Celsus  and  Origen 
were  acquainted  with  the  graphic  representation 
of  the  world  by  this  sect,  the  so-ceJled  "  Diagram 
of  the  Ophites."  (4)  The  Naasseni,  described  by 
Hippolytus.  For  the  Naassenian  Hymn,  see  below, 
{  2.  (5)  The  PeratfiB,  described  by  Hippolytus. 
Euphrates,  a  teacher  of  this  sect,  sumamed  by 
Origen  (according  to  Hippolytus)  Peraticus.  (6) 
Justin  the  Gnostic  (q.v.).     (7)  The  Sethites,  de- 


scribed by  Hippolytus.  (8)  Another  sect,  styled 
Sethites,  is  described  in  Epiphanius,  Hcbt,,  xxxix. 
(9)  A  branch  of  this  sect  were  the  Archontics  of 
Epiphanius,  Hcbt,,  xl.  They  were  represented  in 
Palestine  by  Peter,  an  anchorite,  and  his  disciple 
Eutactus  transplanted  them  to  Armenia.  These 
men  were  contemporaries  of  Epiphanius.  (10) 
Identical,  perhaps,  with  (9)  above,  are  the  Gnostic 
opponents  of  Plotinus  (Porphyry,  VUa  PloHni,  xvi.). 
(11)  The  Severians,  of  Epiphanius,  Hcer,,  xlv.  (12) 
Closely  allied  with  the  foregoing  were  the  sects 
which  produced  the  Ptstis-Sophia  and  the  first  of 
the  Coptic-Gnostic  works  issued  by  Schmidt.  (13) 
The  Cainites  of  Irenseus  (Hear.,  i.  31;  Eng.  transl. 
in  ANF,  i.  358)  and  Epiphanius,  Hcer.,  xxxviii. 

(14)  The  Nicolaitans,  oppc^ed  in  Rev.  ii.  at  Ephe- 
sus,  Pergamos,  and  Thyatira.  They  are  mentioned 
by  Irenffius  (Hear.,  i.  26;  Eng.  transl.  in  ANF,  i. 
352)  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Stromata,  iii.  4). 

(15)  Antitactes.  (16)  Prodicians:  this  and  the  last^ 
named  were  antinomian  sects  mentioned  only  by 
Clement  (Stromata,  iii.  4).  (17)  The  faction  de- 
scribed in  Epiphanius,  Hcer,,  xxvi.,  under  the  various 
designations  of  Gnostics,  Phibionites,  Barbelites, 
Borborians,  Stratiotics,  CJoddians.  Epiphanius 
encountered  them  in  Egypt  during  his  youth,  and 
effected  their  expulsion  from  a  certain  town. 

Undoubtedly,   the   most  ancient   document   of 
Ophitic  Gnosticism  is  the  Naassenian  Hymn.     It 
expresses  most  simply  and  forcibly  the 
2.  The      fundamental   ideas   not   only   of   the 
Naassenian  Ophites,  but  also  of  Gnostics  gener- 
Hymn.      ally.    The  following  is  Hamack's  para- 
phrase (SB A,  1902,  pp.  542  sqq.): 

"  The  generating  principle  of  the  univerae,  the  fixst  in 
order,  was  '  reason  ';  but  the  second  principle  was  the  first- 
bom's  emitted  '  chaos ';  and  the  third  principle  was  re- 
ceived by  the  soul,  which  descends  from  both.  Therefore, 
fashioned  like  a  trembling  deer,  the  soul  wrests  heraelf 
free  from  the  grip  of  death  (strengthening  itself  by  such  ex- 
ertions). Now  she  wins  the  mastery  and  sees  the  light;  now 
plunged  into  wo,  she  weeps;  again,  in  the  depths  of  evO,  the 
unhappy  one  becomes  ensnared  in  amase.  Then  spake  Jesus: 
'  Behold,  O  Father  1  this  being,  pursued  by  ills,  roams  astray 
upon  earth,  far  from  thy  breath.  It  seeks  to  escape  bitter 
chaos,  and  knows  not  whiUier  to  find  escape.  Therefore* 
send  me,  O  Father,  with  the  seals  in  my  hand  will  I  descend: 
all  eons  will  I  traveiae,  all  mysteries  reveal,  and  show  the 
forms  of  the  gods.  I  will  deliver  the  secret  of  the  holy  way, 
and  call  it  Gnosis.'  " 

Here,  then,  reason  and  chaos,  the  intelligent  and 
the  material  world,  stand  opposed;  and  between 
them  is  the  human  soul,  belonging  to  both  spheres, 
yet  striving  toward  the  higher  and  the  spiritual. 
The  soul  is  unable  to  ascend  by  its  own  power; 
therefore,  a  heavenly  being,  concordant  with  the 
will  of  the  supreme  principle,  descends  into  the  hu- 
man world  and  redeems  the  soul  by  showing  it  the 
way  through  the  spheres  which  sunder  it  from  the 
world  divine.  These  primary  conceptions  are  then 
variously  amplified  among  the  several  sects.  It  is 
not  mere  thirst  for  knowledge  that  impels  the 
Gnostics  to  speculate  on  these  matters,  but  essen- 
tially a  concern  of  salvation;  because  the  Gnostic's 
salvation  depends  on  the  possession  of  the  Gnosis 
respecting  these  things. 

Like  Gnosis  at  large,  the  Ophites  teach  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Supreme  Being,  standing  infinitely  high 
above  the  visible  world;  qualified  as  purely  spiritual, 
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the  primal  basis  of  all  things,  the  starting-point  of 
the  cosmic  process.  His  names  are,  Father  of 
the  Universe,   First  Man,  the    ''  Uncreated,''    the 

**  Unspeakable,"  the  ''  Unapproachable 

3.  Cosmic   God."    He  is  self-evolving,  and  thus 

Views,      becomes  the  source  of  all  being.    The 

first  products  of  this  spontaneous  evo- 
lution still  belong  to  the  purely  spiritual  spheres. 
The  Ophitic  theology  tends  to  separate  this  supreme 
God  into  an  ever-increasing  number  of  separate 
entities.  In  the  aforesaid  Hymn,  only  the  Son  is 
mentioned  beside  the  Father;  but  a  tetrad  occurs 
among  the  Ophites  of  Irensus  and  the  Naasse- 
nians;  an  entire  decad  among  the  Gnostici  Barbdo; 
while  the  Coptic  writings  disclose  a  countless  host 
of  higher  beings.  The  Supreme  Being's  mode  of 
evolution  is  set  forth,  now  as  a  generative,  again  as 
a  psychologic  process;  and  frequently  the  two  ideas 
are  combined.  Some  heathen  mythology  lies  obvi- 
ously at  the  root  of  the  matter;  which  accounts 
also  for  their  syzygial  views;  for,  in  part  at  least, 
the  Ophites  aimed  to  interpret  the  ancient  myths 
as  psychologic  processes,  though  but  half  success- 
fully and  with  little  consequence.  Over  against  the 
Supreme  Being  stands  chaos,  the  material  princi- 
ple. Yet  there  is  not  here  a  sharp  dualism.  In  the 
Hynm,  the  phrase  "the  firstborn's  emitted  chaos" 
implies  that  it  is  derived  from  a  higher  being.  In 
only  very  few  instances  is  chaos  an  evil  power,  an 
active  principle.  It  is  not  the  existence  of  chaos 
which  contradicts  perfection;  but  rather  the  mix- 
ture of  luminous  parts  with  material  elements. 
This  mixture,  in  a  word,  is  the  great  calamity,  the 
loss  that  must  be  retrieved  through  redemption. 
How  did  this  mixture  come  to  pass?  The  Hynm 
designates  the  soul,  the  principle  of  this  compound, 
as  the  conmion  product  of  mind  and  chaos.  Such 
is  also  the  theory  of  the  Peratse  and  Sethites,  men- 
tioned by  Hippolytus.  These  sects  most  nearly 
approach  the  dualistic  scheme,  yet  the  latter  is  not 
distinctly  defined.  In  Justin,  also,  dualism  is  'di- 
minished. 

Among  the  Ophites  of  Irensus  the  origin  of  the 
mixed  world  is  most  completely  represented.  When 
the  Father  and  the  Son  begat  Christ  from  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  Spirit,  or  prima  feminaj  could  not  com- 
prehend the  fulness  of  their  infusive  light;  and  there 
thus  resulted  from  the  overflow  and  effervescence 
of  the  luminous  attributes  of  the  first  maaciUif  out 
of  the  first  femina^  a  second  birth.  This  was  the 
Sophia,  or  Prunicos;  also  termed  Sinistra:  a  bi- 
sexual being.  This  Wisdom  no  longer  belonged  to 
the  sphere  of  incomiption;  but  became  thence- 
forth the  instrument  of  the  cosmic  process.  Prunicos 
ascends  once  more  to  the  elements;  and  as  these 
cleave  to  her  there  arises  the  mixed  world.  Pru- 
nicos now  spans  the  sky  (the  firmament  of  fixed 
stars)  with  her  body,  and  begets  the  seven  Archons; 
which  are  the  planetaiy  spirits,  laldabaoth,  lao, 
Sabaoth,  Adoneus,  EloSus,  Horeus,  Astaphseus. 
These  archons  have  no  longer  a  knowledge  of  the 
world  above;  and  they  continue  the  downward 
generating  process.  First,  the  angels  come  into 
being;  next,  begotten  from  matter  by  laldabaoth 
in  anger,  came  the  Nus  serpentiformiSf  or  "  mind  in 
the  serpent's  form,"  and  the  powers  of  evil;  lastly. 


human  beings.  Considerably  more  complex  is  the 
imiverse  of  divine  spheres  and  the  human  world  in 
Pistil-Sophia.  So  also  in  the  other  Coptic  writings, 
the  intermediate  realm  is  peopled  with  a  numamu 
progeny. 

The  Ophitic  dilemma  is,  how  man,  who  so  evi- 
dently belongs  to  the  material  worid,  and  is  a  crea- 
ture of  material  forces,  at  the  same  time  bears  about 
in  himself  an  affinity  to  the  higher 

4.  Man,     world.    The  solution  is,  that  the  crea- 
Revelation,  tion  of  man  was  itself  a  beginning  of 

and  Re-     his  redemption,  or  a  separation  of  the 

demption.   improperly  mixed.    Now  men  are  by 
no  means  all  alike.    The  Ophites,  m 
common   with   other  Gnostics,    are   determinists. 
And  Hippdytua  most  expressly  accentuates  the 
doctrine  of  human  classification  among  the  Naas- 
senians,  who  discriminate  the  "  intellectual  or  an- 
gelic," the  **  spiritual,"  and  the  "  terrestrial "  as 
three    churches  distinguished  from  one  another. 
Pistis-Sophia  deals  with  a  whole  multitude  oi  daaaes 
of  men.     Together  with  many  other  factors,  the 
constellation  predominant  at  birth  determines  to 
what  class  a  man  should  belong.    Astral  religion 
influences  the  cosmic  philosophy  of  these  sects  con- 
siderably.   A  comparative  knowledge  of  God  is  ac- 
corded even  to  paganism.    The  Naasaeni  allegoriie 
all  possible  pagan  myths,  ideas,  and  mystic  prac- 
tises, finding  everywhere  hidden  suggestions  of  the 
highest  truths.    Homer  is  employed  like  the  Old 
Testament.    Justin  knows  of  an  attempt  to  reveal 
the  redemptive  Gnosis  to  the  pagans.    The  usual 
view  is  that  the  heathen,  seduced  by  subordinated 
spirits,  then  worshiped  these  as  their  gods.    The 
Ophites  in  common  with  all  other  Gnostics  share 
the  opinion  that  the  God  of  the  Jews  is  only  the 
demiurge,  who  pretended  to  the  people  of  Israel  to 
be  the  Most  High  God.    ConsLstent  with  this  atti- 
tude toward  Israel's  religion,  there  is  a  singular 
criticism  of  Biblical  history.    The  Peratse,  Cainites, 
and  Borborians  took  sides  with  all  those  characters 
whom  the  Old  Testament  sets  forth  as  miscreants, 
and  turned  them  into  servants  of  the  true  God  and 
light-giving  foes  of  the  demiurge.    Other  sects  only 
present  a  variation  of  the  Biblical  version  of  the 
episode  of  Paradise.    The  serpent  ministered  to  the 
beneficent  powers,  and  brou^t  to  men  the  Gnosis 
of  the  Supreme  God  and  of  the  demiurge's  inferior- 
ity.  Here,  too,  the  serpent  may  properiy  be  treated. 
As  an  evil  spirit,  this  animal  is  encountered  among 
sundry  sects.    But  Irenseus,  even  in  his  time,  ob- 
serves that  the  serpent  is  variously  represented;  and, 
according  to  his  testimony,  some  identify  Sophia  hei^ 
self  with  the  serpent.  Again,  it  occupies  an  equivocal 
position,    at  once  an  evil  being  and  the  redeemer 
and  bearer  of  the  Gnosis  that  is  necessary  to  salva- 
tion.    In  fact,  there  is  mention  even  of  serpent 
worship.    The  problem  of  redemption  is  to  release 
from  their  false  conjunction  with  matter  the  at- 
tributes of  the  divine  realm  of  light.    This  conjunc- 
tion exists  principally  in  men,  at  least  among  the 
spiritual  ones;  but  it  likewise  appeara  in  the  Sophia 
in  so  far  as  she  plays  a  part  in  the  sphere  of  ideas 
of  the  sects.    There  is  translated  into  the  world 
above,  not  only  what  was  derived  from  the  Sophia, 
but  man's  person  itself;   only  the  material  admix- 
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tore  is  stripped  away.  Redemption  proper  consists 
partly  in  the  weakening  of  the  mundane  powers, 
partly  in  the  revelation  of  knowledge  that  endows 
Its  possessor  with  mastery  over  those  mundane 
powers.  The  bearer  of  salvation  is  invariably  a 
being  from  the  higher  world,  the  Soter,  or  Christ; 
and  he  stands,  in  every  instance,  more  or  less  closely 
allied  with  the  personality  of  Jesus.  Hence  the 
Ophites  did  not  efface  the  character  of  Christian- 
ity as  a  historic,  redemptive  religion;  but  the 
Savior  of  sinners  they  clumged  into  some  heavenly 
being  who  brings  knowledge  to  men  concerning  the 
divine  sphere,  and  thus  elevates  them.  The  union 
of  this  heavenly  being  with  the  man  Jesus  is  con- 
ceived in  various  ways.  In  some  quarters  it  is  sup- 
posed to  take  place  at  his  birth;  in  others,  at  the 
age  of  twelve;  and  again,  at  his  baptism.  How- 
ever, the  matter  is  no  such  great  problem  for  the 
Ophites  as  it  came  to  be  for  the  theology  of  the 
Church;  because,  in  the  case  at  hand,  the  divine 
incarnation  is  not  at  all  the  great  decisive  fact  for 
salvation,  but  redemption  rather  consists  princi- 
pally in  the  revelation  of  the  redemptive  Gnosis. 
Neither  does  any  salutaiy  significance  attach  itself 
to  events  in  the  life  of  Christ;  such  as  his  death 
and  resurrection.  At  best,  these  occurrences  are 
susceptible  of  a  symbolic  interpretation.  Nor,  in- 
deed, is  there  any  question  of  an  atonement;  this 
is  unnecessary  for  the  reason  that,  under  the  very 
determinism  of  the  Gnosis,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion of  guilt  in  the  premises.  The  innocent  subject 
involved  in  matter  must  be  set  free  by  being  brought 
into  touch  with  the  spiritual,  which  result  is  effected 
through  the  Gnosis,  or  the  revelation  of  the  higher 
worid  and  redemptive  rites. 

In  the  first  place,  the  work  of  redemption  simply 
brought  to  souls  the  possibility  of  entering  the 

realm  of  light;  whereas  the  realization 

5.  The      of  this  entrance  is  still  menaced  by  all 

Mysteries,   sorts  of  difficulties.    The  soul  must  be 

purified  of  unclean  elements  by  means 
of  prescribed  ceremonies,  and  must  learn  the  magic 
formulas  by  whose  aid  it  can  protect  itself  against 
the  wiles  of  the  arehons.  These  ideas  appear  as  the 
more  popular  embodiments  of  the  Gnosis  in  most 
of  the  Ophite  sects.  They  are  also  practically  the 
most  important,  being  sect-producing.  In  the  Cop- 
tic documents,  the  number  of  these  rites  multiplied 
incredibly.  This  expansion  was  promoted  by  peni- 
tential discipline,  in  that  against  recurrent  sins  after 
participation  in  the  expiatory  sacraments  new 
mysteries  had  to  be  devised.  As  may  well  be  un- 
derstood, this  artificial  sacramentalism  neutralizes 
all  moral  interest.  The  believer's  trust  rests  alto- 
gether in  the  mysteries.  Through  these  it  is  that 
the  soul  attains  to  that  estate  in  which  no  hostile 
powers  can  further  molest  it.  Such  ceremonial 
sanctities  occur  also  among  some  earlier  Ophitic 
sects.  But  we  natiutJly  learn  very  little  on  the 
subject  from  the  treatises  on  heresy,  because 
these  sacraments  are  secret  and  are  not  conmiuni- 
cated  to  the  uninitiated.  So  early  as  in  the  Naas- 
senian  Hymn,  Jesus  is  represented  as  saying:  **  I 
will  descend  with  the  seals  in  my  hand,"  with  some 
obvious  implication  evidently  of  such  mystic  rites. 
The  mysteries  furthermore  consist  in  showing  the 


forms  of  the  gods,  and  in  yielding  up  the  secret  of  the 
holy  way,  as  it  is  phrased  in  the  Hynm.  This  holy 
way  is  the  one  which  the  spiritual  soul  must  follow 
when  liberated  from  the  body,  in  order  to  gain 
entrance  into  the  divine  sphere.  The  gods  are  the 
arehons,  who  design  to  barricade  this  way.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  soul  must  be  exactly  acquainted  with 
the  successive  series  of  these  beings,  and  know  what 
to  say  to  each  and  every  one  of  them  for  an  effec- 
tual countersign.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  Coptic  docu- 
ments, these  consist  of  mere  senseless  conglomerar 
tions  of  sounds  such  as  are  found  in  the  papyri  of 
ancient  magic.  Here  then,  religion  has  sunk  to  the 
lowest  grade  of  sorcery.  The  conquest  of  obstacles 
on  the  way  to  the  world  beyond  finds  a  place  also  in 
the  apocrsrphal  accounts  of  the  apostles;  notably, 
in  the  apostles'  prayers  before  their  death.  These 
apocrsrphal  Acts  are  not  assignable  to  any  definite 
sect;  they  are  products  of  a  vulgar  type  of  Gnosis. 
But  they  are  still  free  from  magic  art;  and  God  is 
entreated  simply  for  help  against  adverse  powers. 
Morality  is  n^lected  where  men's  whole  concern  is 
preempted  by  redemptive  magic.  The  sects  are  both 
of  a  libertine  cast  conmiitting  the  most  abominable 
excesses,  and  ascetic.  The  history  of  the  Ophitic 
sects  is  one  of  continuous  degeneration;  so  that, 
eventually,  the  Church  in  general  overcame  them 
easily.  S^  Gnosticism,  §  2,  for  reference  to  arti- 
cles which  illumine  the  subject. 

(R.  LlECHTENHAN.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  sources  as  indicated  in  the  text  are 
Iremeufl.  Httr.,  i.  29-31;  Hippoijrtus,  Heer.,  v.;  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  Sfromoto,  iii.  4;  Origen,  Contra  Cdsum^  vi. 
24-35;  Epiphanius,  H€tr.,  xxv.-xxvi.,  xxxvii.-xl.,  xlv.; 
and  the  PiMlia-Sophia — for  editions  see  under  Gnosticism, 
and  the  tranal.  by  G.  R.  S.  Mead,  London,  1896.  Of  first 
importance  ia  the  literature  given  imder  Gnosticism,  and 
useful  material  will  be  found  also  in  the  literature  under 
MAKDiBANs;  Manichbans.  Cousult  further:  A.  Fuld- 
ner,  De  Ophitia,  Rintehi,  1834;  K.  R.  Ktetlin,  in  Thto- 
logiachea  Jahrbuch^  1854,  pp.  i.  sqq.;  A.  Hilgenfeld,  in 
ZWT,  1862,  pp.  400  sqq.;  R.  A.  Lipsius,  in  ZWT,  1863. 
pp.  410  sqq.;  J.  N.  Gruber,  Die  Ophiten,  Wtlnbuig,  1864; 
A.  Hoenig,  Die  OphiUrtt  Beriin,  1889;  A.  Hamaok,  in 
TU,  vii.  2  (1892);  W.  Ans,  in  TU,  xv  (1897),  1-32;  R. 
Liechtenhan,  Die  Offerharung  im  Onotticiamua^  G6ttingen, 
1901;  idem,  in  ZWT,  1901.  pp.  236  sqq.;  idem,  in  ZNTW, 
1902,  pp.  222  sqq.;  C.  Schmidt,  in  TU,  xx.  4  (1901); 
E.  C.  H.  Peithmann,  Biographia  antiqua^  ser.  iv.,  parts 
1-3.  Bitterfeld,  1903;  E.  H.  Schmitt,  Die  Onoeia,  vol.  i., 
Jena,  1903;  £.  Preuschen,  Ztoei  GnoeUaeKe  Hymnen, 
Giessen.  1904;  DCB,  iv.  80-89. 

OPTATUS:  Bishop  of  Mileve  in  Numidia,  author 
of  a  well-known  work  entitled  De  schismaie  Donor- 
iUtarum  adveraus  Parmenianum.  Augustine,  in  his 
work  against  Parmenianus,  caUs  him  "  the  Bishop 
of  Mileve  of  venerable  memory,"  and  Fulgentius 
places  ^im  by  the  side  of  Augustine  and  Ambrose 
as  a  defender  of  the  Catholic  faith.  Apart  from  his 
book  nothing  is  known  of  his  life.  According  to 
Jerome  the  work  was  written  in  the  reigns  of  Valen- 
tinian  and  Valens  (364-375);  the  fact  that  Opta- 
tu8  refers  to  the  persecution  of  Maximian  as  hav- 
ing occurred  sixty  years  before  allows  us  to  date  it 
about  368.  It  is  true  that  he  speaks  (ii.  3)  of  Siri- 
cius  as  bishop  of  Rome,  which  he  was  not  until  384; 
but  these  words  were  considered  an  interpolation 
even  by  earlier  scholars.  The  fact  appears  to  be 
that  the  work  was  originally  in  six  books,  and  was 
known  by  Jerome  in  this  form;   the  seventh  is  an 
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independent  addition,  which  was  possibly  written 
by  Optatus  himself  in  384,  when  he  may  have  re- 
vised the  entire  work.  It  is  an  answer  from  the 
Catholic  side  to  the  lost  Donatist  treatise  of  Par- 
menianus  and  is  one  of  the  most  important  sources 
for  the  history  of  the  controversy. 

The  work  is  written  in  a  conciliatory  tone,  and 
even  when  the  author  has  allowed  himself  to  bring 
grave  charges  in  detail  against  his  opponents,  he 
checks  himself  by  the  recollection  that  they  are  his 
Christian  brothers.  He  adheres  throughout  to  the 
fundamental  distinction  between  heretics  and  schis- 
matics; the  former  are  ^*  deserters  or  falsifiers  of 
the  creed,"  and  thus  no  Christians,  while  the  Dona- 
tists  are  rebellious  Christians.  The  heretics  have 
no  true  baptism,  no  power  of  the  keys,  no  proper 
worship;  but  the  Donatists,  although  outside  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  "  have  derived  true  sacraments 
from  the  common  source."  Thus  he  goes  much 
further  than  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Novatian  con- 
troversy Cyprian  had  been  willing  to  go,  who  had 
denied  the  legitimacy  of  both  the  faith  and  the  sac- 
raments of  the  schismatics,  placing  them  practically 
on  a  level  with  heretics.  Yet  Optatus  goes  on  to 
say  that  the  possession  of  these  gifts  by  the  schis- 
matics is  a  fruitless  one;  they  are  only  a  ''  quasi- 
church."  The  distinguishing  marks  of  the  true 
Church  are,  first,  the  possession  of  the  sacraments — 
and  here  he  is  far  from  clear,  if  not  self-contradic- 
tory; and,  secondly,  catholicity  in  extension,  while 
the  Donatists  exist  only  in  Africa,  outside  of  a 
small  colony  in  Rome.  In  both  these  points  he 
prepared  the  way  for  Augustine's  doctrine  of  the 
Church,  and  it  is  this  that  constitutes  his  impor- 
tance in  the  history  of  dogma.  Again,  he  takes  a 
distinct  step  in  advance  of  Cyprian  in  his  doctrine 
ot  the  sanctity  of  the  sacraments,  summed  up  in 
the  proposition  that  '^  the  sacraments  are  holy  in 
theinselves,  not  through  the  sanctity  of  men."  This 
assertion  of  the  objectivity  of  the  sacraments  was 
of  fundamental  importance  for  the  development  of 
western  doctrine.  Another  part  of  the  argument 
shows  that  the  Cyprianic  ideal  view  of  the  unity  of 
the  episcopate  as  summed  up  and  represented  in 
the  Chair  of  Peter  was  still  accepted  and  unsuspect- 
ingly fostered  in  Africa.  Where  Parmenianus 
enumerates  six  "  gifts  "  of  the  Church  (essential 
portions  of  its  endowment),  Optatus  admits  only 
five:  cathedra,  the  ecumenical  imity;  angelua,  the 
legitimate  local  bishop;  spirUus;  fons,  a  true  bap- 
tism; and  sigiilum,  the  orthodox  creed  of  the  Trin- 
ity. In  opposition  to  the  Donatists,  who  denied 
the  authority  of  the  State  over  their  ecclesiastical 
actions,  he  put  forth  the  proposition  which  was 
afterward  taken  so  ill,  "The  State  is  not  in  the 
Church,  but  the  Church  in  the  State,  that  is  in  the 
Roman  Empire."  The  seventh  book  shows  an 
even  more  conciliatory  attitude  than  the  others; 
the  conception  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  is  still 
more  sharply  emphasized  in  it.       (A.  Harnack.) 

Bibuooraphy:  The  oditio  prxncepa  was  by  J.  Cochlseus, 
Mainz,  1549;  a  corrected  ed.  was  by  Baudouin,  Paris, 
1562.  1569;  the  edition  upon  which  later  editions  were 
founded  was  by  Dupin,  Paris,  1562,  or  Antwerp,  1569, 
reproduced  in  MPL,  xi.;  the  newest  ed.  is  by  C  Ziwsn, 
in  CSEL,  xxvi.,  Vienna,  1893.  Consult  C.  Ziwsa,  Bet- 
trd00  tu  Optatus  Milevitanua,  Eranos  Vindobonenaist  pp. 


168-176,  Vieona,  1893;  CeOlier,  Auteurs  aaeria,  t.  107- 
149;  Harnack,  DooifM,  ii-  93,  ill.  80,  223,  v.,  pMnm; 
DCB,  iv.  90-93;   KL,  ix.  932-^)34. 

OPTIMISM:  Philosophically  the  theory  that 
the  universe  is  the  best  possible  and  existence  is 
essentially  good.  The  term  is  modem;  yet  as  a 
mood  and  a  disposition  optimism  is  as  old  as  hu- 
man life.  As  a  distinct  theory  it  was  proposed  about 
the  same  time  by  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Archbishop 
King,  and  Leibnitz.  Shaftesbury  first  expounded 
it  in  his  Inquiry  concerning  Virtue^  written  in  1692 
and  surreptitiously  published  in  1699;  King  in  his 
De  origine  malt  (1702);  and  Leibnitz  in  his  Theo- 
dicie  (1710).  It  had  occurred  independently  to 
Leibnitz;  but  before  he  published  on  the  subject 
he  had  read  what  Shaftesbury  and  King  had  writ- 
ten. Pope's  Essay  on  Man  (1732-^34)  advocated 
the  doctrine  in  verse;  Voltaire  in  Candide  (1759) 
ridiculed  it.  According  to  Leibnitz  "  there  was  an 
infinity  of  possible  ways  of  creating  the  worid,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  designs  which  God  might 
form,  and  each  possible  world  depends  upon  con- 
ditions of  certain  principal  designs  or  ends  of  God 
proper  to  itself."  From  this  infinite  number  of  pos- 
sible worlds  God  chose  to  bring  into  existence  the 
present  system  of  things.  And  since  God  is  a  being 
not  only  of  infinite  power  but  of  infinite  wisdom 
and  goodness,  under  the  law  of  sufficient  reason  the 
present  world  must  be  the  best  possible.  The  op- 
timism here  presented  rests  upon  an  assumption 
concerning  the  nature  of  God  and  his  purpose  in 
the  creation,  and  interprets  particular  experiences 
and  events  in  the  light  of  the  worid-view.  The 
theory  of  optimism  has  also  been  presented  induct- 
ively, with  the  aim  of  showing  that  good  or  hap- 
piness preponderates  over  pain  and  evil  in  human 
life,  and  that  the  animal  consciousness  is  far  less 
susceptible  to  pain  than  has  been  commonly  sup- 
posed. Moreover,  experiences  which,  regarded 
separately,  appear  wholly  evil,  when  brought  into 
instrumental  relations  with  ethical  ends  are  seen 
to  be  indispensable  to  virtue  or  the  good.  Opti- 
mism has  furnished  a  key  to  a  difficult  problem  which 
haunted  New  England  Theology  (q.v.)  from  1750 
onwards,  viz.,  the  relation  of  sin  to  ihe  divine  good- 
ness and  government,  or  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the 
permission  of  sin.  The  general  principle  was  that 
sin  is  a  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good.  Ac- 
cording to  Joseph  Bellamy  (q.v.)  sin  was  a  means 
through  which  God's  glory  was  manifested  and  the 
good  of  the  universe  promoted;  a  doctrine  drawn 
from  Leibnitz,  grounded  on  the  assumption  of  the 
divine  nature  alone  (Works,  vol.  ii.,  Boston,  1850). 
Samuel  Hopkins  (q.v.),  reasoning  from  the  same 
premises,  taught  that  sin,  even  the  most  odious 
and  abominable,  was  necessary  for  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  good  of  the  creature;  and  God  can  so  order 
things  that  any  number  of  men  shall  become  sin- 
ful when  it  is  most  for  his  glory  and  the  general 
good  {Works,  i.  140,  220,  Boston,  1852).  Stephen 
West  (q.v.)  maintained  the  desirability  of  sinners 
and  moral  evil  existing,  that  Grod  might  exercise 
and  manifest  his  mercy  and  also  his  hatred  of  sin 
{Moral  Agency,  p.  204,  New  Haven,  1772).  Leon- 
ard Woods  ((i-v.)  declared  that  in  every  instance 
in  which  ^m  occurred  God  preferred  it  to  holiness. 
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N.  W,  Taylor  (q.v.)  denied  that  sin  was  the  necea- 
■aiy  meana  to  the  greatest  good,  but  held  that  thia 
irorld  contained  the  greatest  good  possible  to  God 
{Moral  Oovemment,  ii.  276,  New  York,  1859). 
Xi.  F.  SteamB  (q.v,)  asserted  that  God  intended  to 
permit  a  certain  amount  of  sin  in  his  world  for  the 
Mke  of  a  greater  good  {PreserU  Day  Theology,  p. 
3*4,  New  York,  1893).  The  ultimal«  questions  thus 
Taised  concerning  sin  and  evil  persist  in  other  forms 
juid  associated  with  other  interests,  as  in  a  general 
Attitude  toward  life  (Goethe,  Emerson,  and  Steven- 
aon),  and  in  the  implications  of  evolution  (J.  Le 
Conte,  Evoiuiion  and  ite  Relation  to  Religuma 
Thoughl,  New  York,  1888),  of  the  idealistic  phiioao- 
phy  (J.  Royce,  The  World  and  the  Individual,  New 
Voric,  1899-1901),  and  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God 
(O.  A.  Gordon,  Immortality  and  Ike  New  Theodicy, 
Boetoii,  1897).  C.  A.  Bbckwitk. 

BuuoGSAFBi:  J.H.  Achterfoldt.Opliinunuj  wtd  FeuimU- 
nvi.  Boiui.  IS551  W.  Gshh.  Opfimumu*  und  Peinmumu, 
BeiUn,  lg7fl:  L.  B.  HeUenbach.  Sine  Philotofhie  da 
gfiBidm  Mentchtnteritandti.  Vieons,  1876:  F.  BoweD, 
MuStrit   PKilBmniKy.   Nuw   Vnrk.    1877;    J.   Duboc, 
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'.  Bonn.  ISSI:   L.  Steplwn, 


BM.  of  Enalith  Tlunighl  in  Ihx  ISth  Cenlw 
York.  1881:  G.  Monuidi.  Ouimima  t  panmimo.  MUsn, 
ISSl;  B.  Lorm.  Drr  arundlau  OplimUmut.  Drmlcii, 
1897;  a.  H.  PalmBr,  Tht  Glam  of  Hi  Imprrlxt.  New  York. 
1898:  B.  Bals.  La  PhUoioplive  it  thiname  ktunxii.  Faris, 
ISM;  the  Uteruture  under  Fubbiuisu  ond  suqb  warki  m 
the  hiitoTy  of  phOoeophy  lu  thoae  oF  J.  E.  Enimann, 
Ldodon.  l8B*-98.  A.  Webor,  ib.  1896,  and  F.  Ueborweg, 
B«riin,  1901-03. 

OPTIOH:  The  obtaining  through  the  choice  of 
tike  acquirer  himself  of  a  church-living  that  has  he- 
oome  vacant.  Besides,  in  the  chapters  (in  which, 
»t  least  in  Germany,  in  consequence  of  the  strictly 
r^ulated  manner  of  the  canonicate,  this  right  is  ob- 
■cdete  t<Mlay)  there  is  found  an  option  in  the  college 
of  cardinals.  E.  SetiLiNa. 

OPUS  OPERAHTla,  OPDS  OPERATUM  ("Work 
of  the  doer,  work  wrought  "):  Two  phrasea  much 
employed  in  discussions  on  the  aacniments  and  rep- 
resenting quite  closely  respectively  the  Protestant 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  viewa.  The  first  phrase 
mms  Up  concisely  the  belief  that  the  effect  of  the 
nerament  depends  upon  the  spiritual  disposition 
of  the  participaut.  The  second  emphasizes  the  nec- 
enary  and  inherent  grace  which  flows  (one  may 
■ay)  automatically  from  eacrumentol  administration 
("from  the  thing  done").  The  first  rcgarda  the 
sacraments  as  instruments  which  act  as  aids  to  the 
mind  and  enable  it  to  moke  immediate  approach  to 
Ood  and  so  to  receive  the  grace  Honing  from  the 
aacramentfi.  The  second  makes  of  the  sacraments 
iiamediat«  instruments  through  which  God  works 
Knd  without  which  he  does  not  work.  The  view  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  wus  authoritatively 
expressed  in  the  Council  of  Trent  (session  VII., 
canons  vi.-vii,). 

The  conception  of  sacraments  and  the  like  work- 
ing CI  o'pere  oprrato  is  not  confined  to  Christian  the- 
ology. It  is  a  part  of  Bnthmanic  and  Hindu  be- 
lief that,  e.g.,  the  sacrifice  operates  automatically, 
wid  that  whatever  is  said  or  done  by  the  officiant 
dnriog  the  ceremony  has  inevitably  its  appropriate 
effect  independent  of  the  disposition  or  intention 
oftheben^ciary  (who  is  altogether  passive)  or  even 


OPZOOUBR,  Op-zu'mer,  CORHELIS  WILLEM: 
Dutch  theologian;  b.  at  Rotterdam  Apr,  20,  1821; 
d.  at  Ostcrbeek  Aug.  22,  18112.  Educated  at  the 
high  school  at  Leyden,  he  became  professor  of  phi- 
losophy at  the  Univeraity  of  Utrecht  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four.  Jurisprudence  was  his  specialty,  but 
he  distinguished  himself  also  in  oriental  and  clas- 
sical literature,  art,  and  philosophy;  but  it  \a  espe- 
cially for  his  apologetics,  reconciling  the  conflicting 
relation  of  science  with  religion,  that  he  is  men- 
tioned here.  Coming  to  Leydeu  us  a  young  enthu- 
siast over  the  Reformed  confession,  he  passed  under 
the  influence  of  the  hetcrodosy  of  the  Grouingen 
theology  on  the  infallibility  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
was  soon  cast  into  violent  controversy,  as  indicated 
by  hifl  Antaoord  aan  Isaac  Da  Coela,  ter  v>ederUg- 
ging  van  h«l  alukje:  Rekertachap  van  gevodetia  (1843). 
With  the  revival  of  apologetics,  C^aooraer  distin- 
guished the  actual  from  the  i<leal  in  Chriatlanity; 
for  the  former,  he  demanded  historical  proof  and 
attacheii  himself  to  the  Tubingen  School  (q.v.) ;  tor 
the  latter  he  demanded  none  but  rational  grounds. 
He  heartily  reoonunended  the  system  and  method 
of  K.  Krause,  and  drew  upon  himself  the  chai^ 
of  arch-heretic  and  pantheist.  De  leer  van  God  bij 
Schelling,  Hegel,  en  Kraute  was  an  effort  to  estab- 
lish the  ChrisUan  faith  on  the  basis  of  philosophy. 
Soon  he  aroused  greater  antagonism  by  turning 
from  speculation  to  the  esperience,  philosophy,  and 
inductive  logic  of  John  Stuart  Mill  as  a  method  not 
only  for  thought  but  also  for  ethics,  because  of  the 
certain  results  of  natural  science.  The  fruit  of  this 
investigation  resulted  in  De  tmiifd  des  lijds,  de  weg- 
wijter  der  tockom^  (1850);  De  weg  der  -wetenachap 
(Utrecht,  1851);  Hel  weien  der  kennia  (Amsterdam, 
1863);  WeUmchapen  WijsbfgeerU  {1S57);  Geachi^ 
denes  der  WijAegeerte  (1860)  and  Sen  nieuwe  Jtri- 
liek  der  wijibegeerle  {1871).  He  was  accused  of  be- 
ing a  preacher  of  sensualism  and  of  a  coarse-minded 
morality  [Hel  teeken  des  lijds,  1858);  but  unjustly, 
because  he  gave  empiricism  a  new  application  by 
supplementing  sensual  perception  as  the  only  source 
of  natural  science,  with  an  independent  subjective 
apiritual  perception.  He  endeavored  to  construct 
a  theory  of  the  universe  possessing  scientific  cer- 
tainty, out  of  inuncdiato  experience  and  certain 
li^c,  for  the  materials  of  which  he  distinguished 
the  sensual,  esthetic,  and  moral  sensations  as  mutu- 
ually  independent,  to  which  he  added  a  fourth, 
namely,  "  the  religious  sensation  "  (De  waarhcid 
enharekerAronrien,  1859).  Opzoomer's  position  now 
rapidly  gained  adherents;  his  lecture-room  became 
thronged;  and,  by  his  profound  thought,  clear 
presentation,  and  brilliant  rhetoric,  he  became  the 
leader  of  the  liberals  and  one  of  the  founders  of 
modern  theology  in  his  own  land.  He  also  under- 
took to  popularize  philosophy  among  the  laity 
[CarteeiuB,  1861).  and  also  science  [Nataurkennis  en 
Natuwpofiie,  1858). 

Tile  fundameiitjil  presupposition  of  Opzoomer's 
original  religious  philosophy  was  the  verity  of  re- 
ligion and  the  impossibility  to  thought  of  on  essen- 
tial   contradiction    between   religion    and    science. 
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At  first  he  asserted  a.  monism  in  which  be  identified 
faith  and  reason.  He  presupposed  &  aupersensusJ 
ConsciDUsness  and,  through  an  acute  analysis  of  the 
same,  thought  to  rise  to  a  consciousnesB  of  the  ab- 
aolule.  The  existence  of  God,  ethical  freedom, 
eonaciousness  of  sin,  and  immortality,  he  evolved 
tram  the  conception  of  infinite  being.  Anthro- 
pomorphism and  minkcles  he  rejected  by  resolving 
the  antithesis  of  deiion  and  pantheism,  tranacend- 
ence  and  immanence,  the  natural  and  the  super- 
natural,  in  the  realization  that  the  finite  is  wholly 
conditioned  upon  the  infinite.  Ethics  is  thus  only 
an  emanation  of  religious  faith  (llel  weaen  der  dtugd, 
1848;  De  vruchl  der  gadidierut).  However,  with  the 
(evolution  of  his  philosophical  position,  he  dis- 
niisBed  the  identity  of  faith  with  science.  Faith 
pronounced  the  dictum  that  God  reigns;  science 
answered  the  question  how  he  reigns.  Religion  was 
adaptable  to  all  scientific  theories,  and  the  attacks 
of  science  were  due  to  the  adherence  of  religion  to 
BD  antiquated  hypothesis.  The  postulate  of  em- 
pirieifim  was  the  law  of  causation,  in  scientific 
knowledge  as  well  as  historical  reality,  the  appli- 
cation of  which  was  imperative  upon  Biblical  nar- 
rative. He  excluded  miracles  from  the  spiritual  aa 
well  66  the  material,  and  in  the  name  of  religion 
banished  free  will.  In  the  expulsion  of  the  unscien- 
tific from  religion  he  saw  the  latter  not  only  left 
unimpaired  but  he  saw  also  the  reconciliation  of 
faith  and  science  and  the  advent  of  another  Refor- 
mation {Df  gu^  der  nieuuw  richiing,  1862;  De  gods- 
dieuKt,  li(64).  He  invited  an  unlimited  eriticisra 
ID  the  Church.  He  presided  over  the  first  assembly 
of  the  Netherland  Protestant  I'nlon  organised 
■gainst  the  conservative  confessional  reactionaries 
at  the  exclusion,  in  1857,  of  religious  instruction 
from  the  state  schools.  He  dreamed  of  the  Church 
of  the  future  as  based  on  piety  alone  and  embracing 
all  Christiana,  The  most  dangerous  foe  he  recog- 
niied  in  slcepticism,  which  he  exposed  as  untenable 
and  unreasonable,  and  further  set  forth  how  nearly 
philoflophical  religion  borders  on  scientific  certainty, 
if  only  the  methods  of  science  are  employed,  seeing 
that  science  for  itself  dares  to  conclude  upon  the 
reality  of  existence  from  no  other  oource  than  per- 
ception. Mathematics  and  poetry  he  regarded  as 
worthy  elements  of  both  the  scientific  and  relig- 
ious systems.  A  material  science  he  deplored,  and 
in  a  one-sided  scientitic  evolution  he  feared  pessi- 
mistic gloom  and  menace  to  culture.  Only  the 
harmonious  union  of  science  and  religion  would 
satisfy  all  the  demands  of  life,  and  therefore  to  him 
philosophy  remained  the  sovereign  science  which 
was  able  to  reconcile  man  with  himself. 

(I.  MOLENAAR.) 
BlRLIonn*PHT:  J.  P.  Tratlet.  in  Rrvae  chrlticimr.  1860,  pp. 
340  sfiq.;  J.  H.  ScbnItiD.  Tvnt  brirfm  ovtr  hrt  matrrial- 
iimt,  Amaterdiim,  IftaO;  idmn,  Hrt  kriltKh  SUindpunil 
■an  C.  W.  Optoamtr.  ib.  1S60;  F.  A.  van  HnrUr^n,  Ha 
rmpiriciime  Mn  Mr.  C.  W.  Opmmir.  Znlt-Bommrf. 
1885;  iclflm.  Mridi'no  lot  dr  iMjjfc^wrfj,  Hiiarli-iii.  ISflS: 
A.  Picnon,  in  Dc  Oidi.  Mar.,  18B3;  Van  tier  Wyrk.  in 
ZeilKhrifl  far  FhOuiopkie  und  phaomvhitchi  KHHk,  cvi 

(lassi.i-io. 

ORABGE,  SYTfODS  OF:  Two  synods  held  at 
Orange  in  the  south  of  France.  The  first  took  place 
on  Nov,  S,  441,  under  the  presidency  of  Hilary  of 


Alice  (q.v.),  Bucberiua  of  Lyons  also  being  present. 
Seventeen  bishops  attended  the  meeting.  Thirty 
canons  were  passed,  dealing  with  unction,  tite  per- 
mission of  penance,  the  right  of  asylum;  recom- 
mending caution  to  biabops  in  the  ordination  o( 
foreign  clergy,  the  coneecraUon  of  churches  out- 
side of  their  own  jurisdictions,  and  other  matten; 
imposing  limitations  on  the  administration  of  ecclt- 
siastical  rites  to  those  who  were  in  any  way  defect- 
ive, either  in  body  or  mind;  and  emphasizing  the 
duty  of  celibacy  for  those  belonging  to  the  clerical 
state,  especially  deacons  and  widows,  with  expre« 
reference  to  canon  viii.  of  the  synod  ot  Turin  (401). 
The  exact  interpretation  of  eome  of  them  (ii.,  iii., 
xvii.)  is  doubtful.  Canon  iv.  is  in  conflict  with  a 
decretal  of  Pope  Siricius;  and  ii,  and  xviii.  betray 
an  inchnation  to  resist  the  introduction  of  Roman 
customs.  These  canons  were  confinned  at  Ariel 
about  443  (see  Ables,  Synods  or).  On  July  3, 529, 
another  synod  took  place  at  Orange,  which  in  the 
mean  time  had  passed  under  Burgundian  and  thai 
Ostrogothic  rule.  This  meeting,  for  which  occasion 
was  given  by  the  consecration  of  a  church  built  b^ 
the  governor  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  was  attended 
by  fourteen  bishops  under  the  presidency  of  Casa- 
rius  of  Aries,  Its  decrees,  which  have  a  certain 
importance  in  the  history  of  Auguatinianism.,  re- 
ceived the  papal  sanction.  (E.  Hennecke.) 
BiBUoaOArar:    Canoni  of  On  Second  Carnal  a[  Onav*- 

A.D.  Ste.  London.   1882:    Hefde,  CandlimotMdii^JUr.  u. 

291-293.  724  sqq..  Eag.  Inuul.,  iii.  IG&-ia4.  iv.  152  wn).; 

J.  SinnoDd.  Concilia  onlwua  Ooilia.  i.  TO  tqc)..  215  ■«]<■ 

Puns.  Ifl29. 

ORATORIO.    See  Sacred  Music,  II,,  2,  jj  5,  «. 

ORATORY:  Name  of  a  place  of  prayer.  When, 
in  the  early  Church,  parochial  churehea  were  estab- 
lished, celebration  of  the  sacraments  and  public 
worship,  with  certain  exceptions,  came  to  be  con- 
lined  to  these;  and  sanctuaries  in  connection  with 
private  homes  and  corporate  institutions,  which 
were  frequently  memorials  and  martyriea,  wem 
limited  to  private  prayer  and  were  called  oratories. 
"  People's  oratory  "  was  also  a  name  applied  to  tba 
nave  of  a  church.  Later  the  term  chapel  came  into 
use  and  appliee  to  adjunct  sanctuaries  of  privatB 
houses,  court-houses,  colleges,  monasteries,  or 
churches. 

Blfluoo 

SpfJQC 

ORATORY  OF  THE  DIVIBE  LOVE:  (Oroto- 
rium  flirini  amorig):  The  name  of  a  cirele  of  re- 
formers at  Rome  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Among 
analogies  to  Protestantism  in  Italy,  Ranke  (Pojxt, 
i.  101  sqq,)  accords  first  place  to  this  institution. 
It  was  an  attempt  to  effect  a  reform  within  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Chureh,  but  without  such  a  separa- 
tion as  Luther  brought  on.  Only  so  far  does  the 
analogy  obtain  as  that  pious  men  at  Rome  (about 
1520),  such  as  Giberti  (q.v.),  Sadoleto,  Giovanni 
Pietro  Caraffa  (see  Paui.  IV.,  Pope),  and  otherc, 
availed  themselves  of  such  means  aa  the  Chureh 
afforded  for  the  purification  of  church  life;  namely, 
sedulous  part  if!  i  pa  (ion  in  the  divine  office  and  tha 
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■aenment,  pilgrimages,  fasting,  almsgiving,  and  the 
like.  But  they  do  not  strike  to  the  heart  of  the  Ref - 
onnation  movement,  and  issue  with  tittle  result  of  a 
permanent  character.  The  participants  remained 
loyal  members  oi  the  Roman  CathoUc  Church.  They 
anembled,  some  fifty  or  sixty  in  number,  at 
I^BStevere,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Dorothea.  A  similar 
aoeiety  existed  at  Verona,  in  the  circle  of  Bishop 
GibertL  The  Roman  Oratory  appears  to  have 
reached  its  termination  during  the  assault  and 
plundering  of  the  city,  in  1527;  but  an  Archicon- 
fraiemUaa  Divini  Amoris,  transferred  from  St. 
Dorothea  to  St.  Andrew,  in  1750,  is  yet  in  existence. 
The  significance  of  the  Oratory  rests  not  upon  its 
direct  results,  which  were  slight,  but  rather  on  the 
fact  that  the  experience  of  one  of  its  individual 
members,  Gsetano  of  Thiene,  furnished  the  vital 
impulse  for  the  founding  of  a  separate  order  (see 
Tbobatinss).  K.  Benrath. 

BkBUOG&APBT:  The  chief  aource  is  A.  Caracciolo,  Vita 
PaM  IV.,  p.  182,  Cologne.  1612.  CoDSult  further:  Miaa 
Tueker.  in  the  Engluh  Hiatorical  Review,  xviii.  6,  pp.  27, 
flO;  K.  Benrath,  Bernard  Ochino,  p.  58,  Bninswick,  1892. 

ORATORY,  PRIESTS  OF  THE.  See  Neri, 
Pmup,  Saint,  and  the  Oratorians. 

ORDEAL. 

Definition  and  Character  (|  1). 

The  Fire  Test  (§  2). 

Water  (§  3). 

Other  Ordeals  (|  4). 

Among  Primitive  Peoples  (|  5). 

In  Non-Christian  Codes  (§  6). 

In  the  Old  Testament  (§  7). 

In  Christianity  (§  8). 

Official  Ecclesiaatioal  Position  (f  9). 

The  ordeal  is  a  form  of  trial  to  determine  guilt  or 
innooenee,  in  which  trial  superhuman  intelligence 
b  supposed  to  control  the  operation  and  to  guide 
to  right  results.  The  word  is  Anglo-Saxon  (ordd 
or  ordal,  "  judgment  *'),  and  it  occurs  in  cognate 

form  in  Old  Saxon,  Old  Friesic,  Dutch, 

I.  Deflni-  Old  High  German;  Germ.  UrtheU;  the 

tkmaiid    phrase  used  for  the  idea  in  German 

Chftntcter.  well  brings  out  its  distinctive  charac- 

teop—OoUe^Utiheil,  ''  judgment  of 
God."  The  essence  of  the  ordeal  is  an  appeal  to 
deity  to  give  a  decision  in  a  doubtful  case;  it  as- 
sumes that  God  will  bring  innocence  to  light,  if 
need  be  even  by  a  miracle.  It  arose  in  an  evident 
desire  to  do  justice,  and  in  a  recognition  of  the 
fallibility  of  human  knowledge  and  discernment. 
These  same  human  faculties  are,  of  course,  the  cause 
of  the  prevalence  and  continuance  of  what  science 
shows  to  have  been  a  superstition.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  fatal  consequences  which  so  often  attended 
the  test  were  not  derived  from  a  pimitive  intent, 
sinee  punishment  was  never  the  essential  element. 
The  process  had  its  roots  in  the  animistic  stage  of 
religious  development,  in  which  the  belief  was  held 
that  the  innumerable  spirits  thought  to  exist  were 
interested  in  and  affected  the  lot  of  human  beings. 
It  persists  in  the  barbaric  stage,  often  leaving  only 
relics  in  a  higher  stratum  of  practise,  but  it  fre- 
quently recurs  as  a  relic  in  advanced  civilizations. 
It  has  affiliations  with  magic,  since  many  of  the 
means  used  to  forecast  or  influence  the  future  were 
employed  in  the  ordeal.    The  Oath  (q.v.)  common  in 


judicial  processes  in  Christian  lands  is  a  distinct  relic 
of  the  ordeal;  its  essential  character  being  the  ap- 
peal to  deity  either  symbolically  by  the  raising  of 
the  hand  or  the  kissing  of  the  Book  or  verbally  in 
the  formula  '^  So  help  me,  God  I ''  The  principal 
ordeals  employ  fire,  water,  earth,  or  a  combination 
of  these  substances  or  forces  with  others,  and  also 
employ  many  other  means  which  have  a  symbohc 
or  magical  force. 

In  the  case  of  fire,  very  persistent  is  the  method 
of  walking  with  bared  feet  over  burning  coals,  or 
between  fires  fiercely  burning.  Not  infrequent  is 
the  putting  of  the  hand  into  the  fire,  or  the  leaping 
into  or  through  the  flames.    But  much  more  usual 

is  the  use  of  hot  iron,  very  frequently 

2,  The      in  the  shape  of  plowshares   (seven   or 

Fire  Test    nine  or  ten  or  twelve — sacred  numbers) 

heated  to  redness,  the  subject  either 
walking  blindfold — when  chance  directs  the  issue 
— or  treading  on  each  one,  the  decision  then  de- 
pending upon  the  degree  of  injury  inflicted.  Fully 
as  common  is  the  carrying  in  the  hand  (sometimes 
after  the  latter  has  passed  through  a  ceremonial 
which  may  or  may  not  lessen  the  susceptibility  to 
damage  by  heat)  of  a  heated  iron,  sometimes  of 
nondescript  shape,  or  it  might  be  a  plowshare, 
or  a  ball  of  fixed  or  of  undetermined  weight,  a 
stated  distance  and  either  casting  it  down  or  placing 
it  in  a  definite  spot  or  receptacle.  In  rare  cases  the 
iron  was  applied  to  the  tongue.  After  carrying  the 
iron,  generally  the  hands  were  bandaged  and  sealed 
by  the  officials  conducting  the  ordeal,  and  the  band- 
ages were  removed  on  the  third  or  a  later  day  and 
an  inspection  of  the  injuries  made.  The  extent,  or 
presence  or  absence,  of  injury  determined  the  guilt 
or  innocence  of  the  suspects.  According  to  Indian, 
Norse,  and  Christian  legend,  sacred  relics  were  sub- 
jected to  the  test  by  fire  and  came  out  unharmed, 
thus  establishing  their  genuineness.  It  is  an  in- 
teresting fact  that  in  Christendom  the  abbeys  were 
often  the  guardians  of  the  iron  used,  which  had  often 
received  episcopal  benediction.  Altogether  unusual 
was  the  test  by  molten  metal  which  appears  only 
in  Zoroastrian  circles  (see  below). 

The  tests  by  water  were  exceedingly  numerous 
and  diverse,  this  substance  naturally  lending  itself 
to  a  variety  of  forms  of  use.  Thus  it  was  employed 
cold,  after  invocation  or  imprecation  was  pro- 
nounced over  it  by  the  religious  or  judicial  official; 

it  was  given  pure  as  a  potion,  the  im- 
3.  Water,   precation  being  suppos^  to  bring  evil 

on  the  recipient  in  case  of  guilt;  or  it 
was  mixed  with  some  substance  innocuous  in  itself 
but  supposed  to  work  evil  in  the  case  of  guOt  (so  in 
the  Hebrew  water  of  jealousy;  see  below),  just  as 
when  the  water  was  drunk  pure  as  above;  or  a 
poison  was  added,  the  idea  then  being  that  super- 
human powers  would  protect  the  innocei.t  from 
harm.  Or  the  suspect  was  lowered  or  thrown  into 
a  lake  or  river,  the  underlying  assumption  being 
that  water  as  a  pure  and  purifying  element  rejects 
those  whom  guilt  has  rendered  impure;  sometimes 
the  principle  of  the  counterbalance  was  employed, 
the  suspect  being  enclosed  (bound)  in  one  ^k  and 
a  stone  in  another,  the  two  being  tied  together  and 
thrown  into  the  water;  if  the  man  floatedi  he  was 
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innocent.  By  this  same  test  the  legitimacy  of  chil- 
dren was  determined  by  the  Celts  and  Teutons, 
those  which  floated  being  owned  as  legitimate.  In 
India  sclf-immersion  is  practised  while  an  arrow  is 
shot  and  retrieved — a  mere  test  of  ability  to  hold 
the  breath.  A  legendary  form  attributes  to  cold 
water  the  power  to  scald  the  guilty  who  dares  the 
test.  Far  more  common  was  the  use  of  hot  water, 
taking  its  place  with  the  use  of  the  plowshare  and 
ball  described  above.  The  usual  method  was  to 
deposit  some  object — a  stone,  ring,  piece  of  metal, 
or  the  like — in  a  caldron  of  water  the  ebullition  of 
which  kept  the  object  in  motion;  the  suspect  was 
then  obliged  to  plunge  his  hand  and  arm  into  the 
water  and  produce  the  object.  In  the  case  of  the 
Ainus  the  decision  rests  upon  the  degree  of  injury 
received.  In  less  primitive  circumstances  the  hand 
is  bandaged  and  sealed  and  judgment  is  rendered  as 
in  the  case  of  the  fire  ordeals  above.  This  test  is 
preceded  by  exorcism  or  adjuration  of  the  element, 
the  religious  conduct  of  the  test  being  the  invariable 
accompaniment.  In  India  the  Brahmins  officiate, 
in  Africa  the  ju-ju  man,  in  Christendom  the  bishop, 
abbot,  or  priest.  In  India  and  elsewhere  substi- 
tutes for  hot  water  are  employed,  as  hot  oil  or 
melted  butter. 

While  fire  and  water,  possibly,  as  the  two  ele- 
ments universally  employed  in  ceremonial  purifi- 
cation, are  most  used,  other  substances  and  meth- 
ods are  common.  (1)  Earth  is  used,  as  in  India, 
where  a  clod  is  taken  from  a  furrow  and  put  in  the 
subject's  mouth,  after  which  he  swears 
4.  Other  to  his  innocence;  in  the  Hebrew  rit- 
Ordeals.  ual  earth  or  dust  is  taken  from  the 
floor  of  the  tabernacle;  in  Africa  soil 
is  taken  from  a  place  supposed  to  be  haunted  by 
spirits;  in  Australia,  in  case  of  a  disputed  title  to 
land,  earth  is  taken  from  the  plot  under  discussion. 
(2)  The  balance  is  employed  in  India;  the  suspect 
is  first  accurately  weighed;  after  an  interval  he 
again  sits  in  the  scales,  after  the  adjuration:  **  Thou, 
O  Balance,  art  the  mansion  of  truth;  thou  wast 
anciently  contrived  by  deities:  declare  the  truth, 
therefore,  O  giver  of  success,  and  clear  me  from  all 
suspicion.  If  I  am  guilty,  O  venerable  as  my  own 
mother,  then,  sink  me  down;  but  if  innocent,  raise 
me  aloft  *'  (cited  by  H.  C.  Lea,  Superstition  and 
Farce,  p.  295,  Philadelphia,  1878).  If  he  rises  in  the 
scales,  he  is  pronounced  innocent.  In  Christianity 
this  form  of  ordeal  was  employed  in  witch  trials,  the 
Bible  being  used  as  the  counterbalance  in  England, 
Holland,  Hungary,  and  other  countries.  (3)  As 
noted  above,  in  the  water  ordeal  poison  is  sometimes 
mixed  with  the  water.  Poison  is  also  employed  alone, 
the  particular  substance  vaiying  with  the  environ- 
ment, a  miracle  being  worked,  it  is  supposed,  to  de- 
clare innocence.  This  is  especially  common  in  Africa, 
particularly  in  cases  of  witchcraft,  and  there  the 
poison  bean  is  the  ordinary  means,  this  being  re- 
sponsible for  probably  thousands  of  deaths  yearly. 
(4)  Quite  common  is  what  among  Anglo-Saxons  was 
called  the  corsnaxi.  The  people  named  took  a  small 
piece  of  bread  or  cheese  consecrated  by  the  usual 
ceremonies  and  administered  it  to  the  suspect,  the 
guilty  being  supposed  unable  to  swallow  it.  In 
India  this  took  the  form  of  a  kind  of  rice  conse- 


crated by  invocations  to  deities,  while  among  the 
Dravidian  tribes  salt  was  used  in  the  same  way.  It 
was  almost  inevitable   that   in   Christianity  this 
should  pass  over  into  the  use  of  the  host,  and  then 
was  accompanied  by  a  prayer  to  God  or  Christ  so 
to  constrict  the  throat  of  the  guilty,  that  he  should 
be  unable  to  swallow  it.     That  auto-suggestion 
made  this  effective  is  certain  beyond  a  doubt.  Hil- 
debrand  employed  this  against  Heniy  IV.,  who  re- 
fused the  test.     (5)  The  use  of  religious  symbols 
was  common,  as  when  in  Africa  a  fetish  is  taken 
in  the  hand  and  the  oath  of  expurgation  taken. 
Like  reasoning  caused  in  Christianity  the  use  of 
the  cross.     Here  the  ordeal  might  be  singular  or 
dual  or  plural,  suspect,  or  complainant  and  defend- 
ant, or  these  and  their  witnesses  standing  with  anna 
outstretched  before  the  cross,  the  first  to  lower  his 
arms  being  adjudged  to  have  lost  his  cause.    Among 
the  Irish  the  ordeal  of  the  cross  and  salt  are  com- 
bined in  the  ordeal  to  which  suspected  fairy  change- 
lings are  subjected,  the  use  of  these  compelling  the 
return  of  the  abstracted  infant.     (6)  The  lot  was 
employed,  this  being  regarded. as  especially  effect- 
ive in  giving  scope  to  the  deity's  power  to  make 
innocence  manifest.    (7)  In  Christian  nations  from 
the  thirteenth  century  use  has  been  made  of  the 
bier-right.    A  suspected    murderer  is  brought  into 
the  presence  of  the  corpse  of  a  murdered  person 
and  made  to  touch  it,  the  belief  being  that  on  con- 
tact with  the  guilty  person  the  corpse  would  bleed 
afresh.    In  the  late  Middle  Ages  this  form  was  em- 
ployed especially  against  Jews  who  were  accused  of 
killing  Christian  girls.    (8)  The  oath,  either  actual 
or  implicit,  is  in  all  the  preceding  usually  essential, 
the  person  undeigoing  the  ordeal  asseverating  his 
innocence  in  solemn  form.     In  modem  Christian 
lands  it  is  the  one  ordeal  in  common  use,  and  is  the 
survival  of  the  compurgatorial  ordeal.    It  is  an  ap- 
peal to  deity  in  direct  form,  and  among  backward 
peoples  it  is  still  a  superstition  that  perjury  will  re- 
sult in  an  immediate  or  early  visitation  of  God  in 
physical  form.    While  judicial  investigations  tend 
in  the  mass  to  nm  in  grooves,  ingenuity  and  unique- 
ness of  personality  or  singularity  of  circumstance 
have  ever  influenced  to  expedients  not  **  orthodox  " 
or  usual.    These  can  not  here  be  catalogued. 

The  field  of  the  ordeal  is  the  world.     In  Africa 
this  institution  blooms.     Among  the  Barotse  the 
hot-water  ordeal  is  used  to  detect  sorcerers,  and  the 
peeling  of  the  skin  shows  guilt.    The  vicarious  test 
is  used — to  fowls  are  given  the  poison 
5.  Among  bean,  and  the  death  of  the  fowl  proves 
Primitive    the  offense  (L.  Decle,  Three  Years  in 
Peoples.     Savage  Africa,  p.  76,  London,  1898), 
or  the  lizard  fetish  is  whipped,  and  the 
thief  or  wizard  confesses  to  avoid  the  anger  of  the 
fetish.    Or  the  poison  bean  is  swallowed  by  the  in- 
dividual accused,  and  death  reveals  guilt.     Or  a 
feather  is  plucked  from  the  under  side  of  a  fowl's 
wing  and  thrust  through  the  suspect's  tongue;  if 
the  feather  bends,  innocense  is  proved  (M.  H.  Kings- 
ley,  West  African  Studies,  pp.  160-161,  490,  Lon- 
don, 1899).     In  Madagascar  a  harmless  liquor  is 
drunk  and  proves  poisonous  in  case  of  guilt  (J.  S. 
C.  Dumont  d'Ur\'ille,  Voyage  piUoresque  aiUour  du 
monde,  i.  181;   cf.  C.  Keller,  Madagascar,  Mavrir 
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Uu9,  pp.  95-96,  London,  1900).  In  Ceram  food  on 
which  a  sword  has  been  laid  serves  the  same  pur- 
pose; and  in  Tenimber  the  suspect  sips  of  his  own 
blood  in  which  a  sword  has  been  dipped  (J.  G.  F. 
Riedel,  De  Sluik  en  Kroes-harige  rassen  tu88chen 
SdebcM  en  Papua,  pp.  129,  284,  The  Ha^e,  1886). 
A  Samoyed  drinks  water  to  which  gunpowder  and 
earth  have  been  added  and  in  which  a  sword  has 
been  dipped,  and  invokes  sickness,  powder,  and 
sword  on  himself  if  he  be  guilty  (J.  Georgi,  Lea 
Nations  Samoyeds,  p.  48,  St.  Petersburg,  1776); 
and  Malays  have  a  custom  exactly  parallel  (W.  W. 
SkeaX,  Malay  Magic,  p.  528,  London,  1900).  The 
Balinese  use  a  bowl  of  pure  water  (A.  Featherman, 
Social  Hiat,  of  the  Races  of  Mankind,  ii.  408,  Lon- 
don, 1885).  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  element  of 
the  ordeal  is  to  be  traced  in  the  initiation  into  the 
mjTsteries  of  savage  tribes,  the  purport  being  to 
discover  the  acceptability  of  the  candidates  to  the 
^irits  which  are  patrons  of  the  mysteries  (cf.  A. 
Lang,  Myth,  Rilual,  and  Religion,  i.  281  sqq.,  Lon- 
don, 1887;  R.  H.  Codrington,  Mdanesian  Studies, 
chap,  v.,  ib.  1891;  J.  G.  Frazer,  Golden  Bough,  iii. 
204  sqq.,  422  sqq.,  ib.  1900;  and  the  work  of  Decle 
cited  above,  p.  78). 

The  native  conservatism  of  man  would  justify 
the  expectation  that  a  custom  so  universal  among 
primitive  peoples  would  perpetuate  itself  among 
those  more  advanced  and  become  parts  of  recog- 
nised judicial  procedure.    This  is  found  to  be  the 

case.     In  Babylonia,  in  the  code  of 

6.  In  Hon-  Hammurabi  (see  Hammurabi  and  His 

Christian    Code)  §§  2  and  132  provide  for  the 

Codes,      ordeal  of  water  by  casting  into  **  the 

holy  river "  a  suspected  sorcerer  or 
adulteress,  the  floating  of  the  suspect  proving  in- 
nocence (contraiy  to  the  usual  judgment,  see  be- 
low). In  Zoroastrianism  the  Vendidad  (iv.  54-55) 
notes  an  ordeal  of  **  brimstone,  golden,  truth- 
knowing  water,"  but  the  context  throws  no  light 
upon  the  method  of  employing  it.  In  iv.  44-46 
(128)  boiling  water  appears  as  the  means.  The 
Shayasi  la-Shayaet  (xv.  14-17)  notes  the  unique 
ordeal  of  molten  metal  which,  poured  over  the  body 
or  breast  of  the  believer,  is  harmless  or  even  pleas- 
ant; but  on  sinners,  eats  the  very  flesh;  the  same 
source  (xiii.  17)  refers  to  the  six  hot  ordeals  of  the 
Husparam  (Sakadun)  Nask.  The  Dadistani  Dinik 
(zxxvii.  74)  refers  to  an  ordeal  of  poison  which  ap- 
parently the  litigant  seeks  to  evade.  The  Dinkart 
(iv.  33)  refers  to  fire  and  melted  iron.  In  India  the 
Institutes  of  Vishnu  (chaps,  ix.-xiv.;  Eng.  transL, 
SBE,  Am.  ed.,  viii.  1,  pp.  52-61)  regulate  the 
use  of  ordeals  and  name  those  which  involve  hold- 
ing, while  taking  the  oath,  a  blade  of  grass,  or  of 
sesamum,  or  of  silver  or  gold,  or  of  the  lump  of 
earth  from  the  furrow;  the  sacred  libation  of  three 
handfuls  of  water  in  which  an  image  has  been 
washed,  the  balance,  fire,  water,  and  poisons,  are 
also  named  and  treated.  In  an  Indian  fire  ordeal 
in  the  code  of  Yajnavalkya,  the  subject  bathed, 
rubbed  his  hands  with  rice  bran,  with  a  series  of 
seven  vegetable  objects,  and  with  barley  moistened 
with  curds,  and  then  invoked  the  fire:  "  Thou,  O 
fire,  pervadest  all  things;  O  cause  of  purity,  who 
givest  evidence  of  virtue  and  of  sin,  declare  the 


truth  in  my  hand."    He  then  carried  the  hot  iron 
the  stipulated  distance. 

In  the  Old  Testament  is  given  a  typical  case  of 
the  ordeal,  the  entire  process  being  expressly  under 
the  protection  and  direction  of  religious  authoi^ 
ities  (Num.  v.  11-31).  An  offering  of  distinctive 
character,  one-tenth  of  an  ephah  of  barley  meal 
without  oil  and  frankincense,  is  brought  to  the 
priest  and  held  during  the  trial  by  the  woman  sus- 
pected   of    wrongdoing.     Into    water 

7.  In  the   that  has  been  consecrated  by  the  priest 
Old         he  puts  dust   from   the  floor  of  the 

Testament,  tabernacle,  and  this  mixture  is  held  by 
the  woman  while  the  priest  utters  over 
her  a  promise  of  immunity  from  harm  in  case  of  her 
innocence,  which,  however,  becomes  a  terrible  impre- 
cation if  she  be  guilty,  to  which  the  woman  gives 
assent.  The  promise  or  imprecation  is  written  in  a 
book  and  then  blotted  out  with  part  of  the  water 
of  ordeal.  Next  the  offering  is  taken  from  the 
woman's  hand,  waved  toward  the  altar  and  a  hand- 
ful of  it  burned;  then  the  woman  drinks  the  rest 
of  the  potion  and  goes  free  if  she  is  innocent;  or,  in 
case  of  guilt,  she  is  supposed  to  suffer  death  in  a 
horrible  form  through  the  disruptive  action  of  the 
otherwise  harmless  potion.  There  is  no  necessity  in 
this  case  to  fall  back  upon  the  explanation  offered 
of  infection  by  plague  through  water  or  dust  in 
cases  in  which  death  followed  the  ordeal;  a  much 
closer  and  more  effective  explanation  lies  ready  to 
hand  in  the  operation  of  auto-suggestion — a  principle 
abundantly  in  evidence  among  both  primitive  and 
advanced  peoples.  The  essential  of  the  ordeal  is 
employed  in  the  use  of  the  lot,  as  when  Achan's 
offense  was  discovered  (Josh.  vii.  13-26)  and  in  the 
case  cf  Jonathan's  breach  of  taboo  (I  Sam.  xiv.  36- 
45).  The  combat  of  David  with  Goliath  is  an 
instance  of  the  wager  of  battle.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  David  speaks  again  and  again  of  the  Philis- 
tine defying  **  the  armies  of  the  living  God,"  and 
in  his  answer  to  the  taunt  of  Goliath  says:  "  I 
come  to  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the 
Grod  .  .  .  whom  thou  hast  defied  "  (I  Sam.  xvii). 
It  is  held  by  rabbinic  interpreters  of  Ex.  xxxii.  30 
that  the  drinking  of  the  water  in  which  the  gold 
dust  from  the  calf  of  Sinai  was  mixed  was  an  or- 
deal, the  gold  making  red  the  beards  of  those  who 
had  wor^ped  the  idol.  As  exegesis  this  is,  of 
course,  unscientific;  but  it  is  interesting  as  mark- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  superstition  among  the 
Jews.  In  effect,  but  not  in  purpose,  the  episode  of 
the  three  children  in  the  fiery  furnace  (Dan.  iii.) 
was  an  ordeal. 

The  peoples  who  were  converted  to  Christianity 
brought  with  them  this  institution,  and  here,  too, 
for  a  time  the  sanction  of  religion  wbjb  given  to  its 
employment.     Moreover,  the  legal  status  of  the 
process  is  exhibited  in  the  phrase  used  in  docu- 
ments of  the  form  judicium  ferri,  "  judgment  by 
iron,"  in  the  fact  that  the  weight  of 
8.  In  Chris-  the  iron  was  in  some  parts  fixed  by 
tianity.     law  and  the  method  of  use  was  de- 
termined in  the  same  manner,  while 
the  hand,  after  bandaging,  was  sealed  by  the  judge's 
signet.    The  process  as  a  judicial  means  is  em- 
bodied in  a  number  of  European  codes  from  the 
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eighth  to  the  twelfth  centuries,  such  as  the  Salic, 
Visigothic,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Lombardic,  ranging 
from  England  to  Hungary  and  from  Norway  to 
Spain  and  Italy  (of.  MGH,  Leges,  v.  599  sqq., 
and  translations  in  Thatcher  and  McNeal,  Source 
Book,  pp.  400  sqq.)-  The  relation  to  the  Church  is 
sho^'n  by  the  fact  that  the  ordeal  was  often  pre- 
ceded by  a  two  days'  fast  on  bread  and  water  in 
the  case  of  the  iron  ordeal,  three  days  if  water 
was  used,  and  the  test  took  place  after  reception 
of  the  sacrament,  that  (as  in  Spain)  the  bishop 
blessed  the  iron,  that  often  the  abbeys  were  the 
custodians  of  the  implements  used,  that  the  in- 
quisition had  recourse  to  it,  that  such  adjurations 
were  used  at  the  sacrament  preceding  as:  "  This 
body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  to 
thee  this  day  a  manifestation  '*  (E.  Baluze,  Miscel- 
lanea, ed.  J.  D.  Mansi,  ii.  575  etc.,  4  vols.,  Paris, 
1761-64),  and  that  exorcism  of  water  was  carried 
out  with  the  use  of  a  number  of  formuls  still  pre- 
served in  Baluze.  There  was  in  many  cases  a  solemn 
ceremony  in  the  church,  while  the  water,  iron,  or 
plowshare  was  placed  in  the  church  porch  and 
sprinkled  with  holy  water.  The  Slavs  of  Mecklen- 
buig  (to  cite  only  one  example  out  of  many)  when 
converted  were  directed  to  refrain  from  taking 
oaths  at  sacred  trees,  fountains,  and  the  like,  to 
bring  criminals  to  be  tried  by  the  hot  iron  or  plow- 
share (E.  Lindenborg,  Scriptores  rerum  GermanO' 
rum,  p.  215,  Frankfort,  1609).  Hincmar  of  Reims 
defended  on  symbolic  grounds  the  ordeal  of  boiling 
water,  since  it  combined  the  elements  of  fire  and 
water,  and  thus  represented  the  final  judgment  and 
the  deluge  (De  divoriio  Lotharii,  vi.  in  MPL,  cxxv.). 
The  ordeal  of  cold  water  he  defended  on  the  same 
ground  as  did  non-Christians:  ''  The  pure  nature  of 
water  recognizes  as  impure  and  rejects  as  incom- 
patible human  nature  which  has  become  infected 
with  guilt." 

Yet  the  official  attitude  of  the  Church  was  not  con- 
sistent. Synods  in  numbers  directed,  approved,  or 
commended  its  use  (so  Salzbui^,  799;  Mainz,  848; 
Soissons,  853;  Worms,  868,  cf.  Hefele,  Concilienge- 
schichU,  iv.  370;  Tribur,  895;  Tours,  925;  Seligen- 
Btadt,  1023;  Mainz,  1028;  Auch,  1068;  Gran,  1099; 
and  Reims,  1157,  against  the  Cathari). 
9.  Official  Gregory  VII.  (1073-85)  approved  and 
Ecdesiasti-  used  it;  Calixtus  II.  approved  it  at 
cal  PositioiL  Reims  (1119).  Other  ecclesiastics  than 
Hincmar  (ut  sup.)  defended  it,  such  as 
Guibert  of  Nogent  (q.v.)  and  John,  bishop  of 
Avranches  (1061);  Ivo  of  Chartres  (q.v.)  pro- 
nounced ita  decisions  indisputable,  while  Honorius 
of  Autun  (q.v.)  claimed  it  as  a  prerogative  of  his 
order  (the  Benedictine).  In  1182  the  abbey  of  La 
Seauve  received  the  right  to  enjoy  the  revenues 
proceeding  from  the  fees  charged  for  the  process. 
Yet  there  was  an  intermittent  undercurrent  of  pro- 
test beginning  early.  Avitus  of  Vienne  (see  Avirus, 
Alcimus  Ecdicius)  in  the  sixth  century  objected  to 
the  use  of  the  wager  of  battle;  Agobard  of  Lyons 
(q.v.)  wrote  two  works  against  the  ordeal;  Pope 
Leo  IV.  (847-855)  condemned  it,  as  did  Stephen  V. 
(885-891),  Sylvester  XL  (099-1003).  Alexander  II. 
(at  the  Fourth  Lateran  Synod,  1215,  which  forbade 
ecclesiastical  ceremonies  at  ordeals),  and  Honorius 


III.  (1216-27).  The  civil  power  shows  the  same 
wavering.  Charlemagne  sanctioned  the  ordeal  of 
the  cross  among  his  descendants  in  cases  oi  diqiute 
regarding  territory;  Louis  le-D^bonnaire  prcdiibited 
it  (816);  his  son,  Lothair,  first  followed  Ixnus,  and 
then  sanctioned  it;  Henry  IV.  in  1219  directed 
judicial  officers  to  employ  other  methods,  this  being 
prohibited  by  the  Churdi;  Alexander  II.  of  Scot- 
land (thirteenth  century)  forbade  it,  as  did  the 
Neapolitan  code  of  1231.  While  then  tiie  ordeal  was 
used  under  Christian  auspices  at  least  as  eariy  as 
the  sixth  century  it  was  still  alive  at  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century  in  Germany,  in  the  sixteenth  it 
survived  in  Spain.  During  the  sixteenth  centuiy 
the  cold-water  ordeal  was  revived  in  Germany  for 
the  trial  of  witches,  and  in  the  seventeenth  was  a 
recognized  judicial  procedure  in  France.  James  I. 
of  England  defended  the  ordeal,  and  in  his  times 
it  was  employed  in  Scotland,  and  in  the  nineteenth 
century  in  Belgium;  while  upon  the  basis  of  a  con- 
fession procured  by  the  use  of  the  bier-right  a 
conviction  was  obtained  in  New  York  State  in 
1824  and  is  recorded  in  the  law  books.  On  Nov. 
17,  1908,  it  is  reported  from  MonticeUo,  Ark.,  that 
an  odd  ordeal  was  proposed  at  a  coroner's  inquest, 
viz.,  that  the  suspect's  gun  be  fired,  it  being  claimed 
that  if  he  were  guilty,  blood  stains  would  show  on 
the  barrel.  After  the  test,  the  negro  who  proposed 
it  pointed  out  a  red  stain  on  the  barrel  (which 
proved  to  be  a  rust  stain),  and  the  accused  at  once 
cut  his  throat.  Geo.  W.  Gilmobe. 

Bibuoqrapht:  Numerous  Gennan  litunpcal  fonnulaa  for 
the  ordeal  axe  collected  and  edited  by  K.  Zeumer  in  MOH, 
Leg.,  sectio  V.,  i  (1886).  609  sqq.;  material  is  collected  in 
Trandationa  and  ReprinU  from  the  Original  jSoicrces.  vol. 
iv.,  Philadelphia,  1807.  The  chief  work  on  the  orded  as 
employed  by  Christendom  ii  F.  Patetta,  Le  Ordalie,  Turin, 
1800;  the  best  work  in  Enclish  is  H.  C.  Lea.  SypenHiiam 
and  Force,  Philadelphia,  1808  (very  full  and  sati^actory). 
Consult  J.  L.  C.  Qrimm,  Deutsche  Reekta-Alterthltmer,  n>. 
008  sqq.,  Odttingen,  1828;  H.  T.  Buckle,  Hial.  of  Civili- 
zation, London,  1867;  H.  Brunner,  Deutwehe  Rtehtago- 
achichte,  2  vols.,  Leipaic,  1892;  K.  T<ehmann,  Dob  Bahrge- 
richt,  in  Oennan%ati$ehe  Abhandlungen  Mum  70  OAurtatag  K. 
von  Mauren,  Q6ttingen,  1803;  J.  B.  Tliayer.  Preiiminary 
Treatise  on  Evidence,  vol.  i.,  Boston,  1806.  On  the  prac- 
tiM  among  orientals  consult:  £.  Scihlagintweit,  Di€ 
GoUeeurtheile  der  Inder,  Munich,  1866;  S.  Das,  Journey  to 
Uuua,  pp.  188  sqq.,  Calcutta,  1803;  L.  Dede,  Three  years 
in  Savage  Africa,  p.  76,  London,  1808;  Miss  M.  H.  Kings- 
ley.  Weal  African  Studiee,  pp.  162-166,  London,  1800;  J. 
Q.  Eraser,  The  Golden  Bough,  3  vols.,  ib.  1000;  C.  Keller. 
Madagaecar,  pp.  05-06,  ib.  1000;  E.  B.  Tylor,  Primniive 
Culture,  ib.  1003.  The  best  sources  for  a  study  of  the 
ethnic  phase  of  the  subject  are  the  books  oi  travel  among 
primitive  peoples. 

ORDER    OF   SALVATIOH    (Ordo    mdiOiB):     A 
technical  tenn  of  Protestant  dogmatics  to  desig- 
nate the  consecutive  steps  in  the  work  of  the  Hdy 
Spirit  in  the  appropriation  of  salvation.    The  phrase 
seems  to  occur  for  the  first  time  in  Buddeus  (InsU- 
tutiones    thedogicB    dogmaHc<E,  p.    40, 
History     Leipsic,  1723),  but  the  idea  is  an  inher- 
of  the  '    ent  constituent  of  the  older  Protes- 
Term.      tant  dogmatics.    In  medieval  thedogy 
no  definite  analogue  appears.    As  Prot- 
estantism proceeded  from  th'^  criticism  and  displace- 
ment of  the  Roman  Catholic  conceptions  of  repent- 
ance, faith,  and  works,  and  as  it  recognized  in  faith 
the  form  of  the  religious  conviction,  its  interest 
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from  the  b^gmning  was  turned  toward  the  origin 
and  devd(^inent  of  religious  acts  in  man.  It  was 
GBhrin  who  grouped  the  conceptions  of  the  order 
of  nlvation  in  a  systematic  way,  by  treating  first 
of  faith,  then  of  repentance  as  regeneration  and 
eonveision  which  comprise  the  whole  life  of  the 
CShiistian,  then  of  just^cation,  and  finally  of  elec- 
tkxi.  The  Protestant  confessions  do  not  advance 
bejond  this  circle.  Repentance,  which  comprises 
eontrition  and  faith,  is  effected  by  the  Law  and 
the  Gospel.  The  believer  receives  justification  and 
foigivenefls  of  sins  as,  on  the  other  hand,  his  faith 
— ^the  beginning  of  a  new  life  effected  by  the  Holy 
^xirit — shows  itself  in  good  works  (Augs.  Con., 
art.  xiL;  Formula  of  Concord,  Solida  dedaratio, 
art.  zL,  §§17  sqq.).  Among  the  older  Lutheran  dog- 
mittM*iitng  and  among  the  Reformed  essentially  the 
■ame  order  is  found,  but  the  division  of  the  Re- 
fonned  was  superior  to  that  of  the  Lutherans  in  its 
■mplicity  and  its  conspicuous  subordination  of 
religious  conditions  to  divine  effects.  The  modem 
devdopment  of  the  doctrine  begins  with  Schleier- 
macher.  He  interpreted  the  different  parts  of  the 
order  oi  salvation  as  proceeding  from  Christian  con- 
adousneas.  Regeneration,  bjb  the  fact  of  being  re- 
ceived into  life  communion  with  Christ,  comprises 
within  itself  the  entrance  into  a  new  relation  of 
man  to  €rod  as  well  as  the  basis  of  a  new  fonn  of 
life.  The  former  is  justification,  the  latter  conver- 
Bion;  conversion  includes  penitence  or  repentance, 
which  is  effected  by  the  view  of  the  perfection  of 
Christy  and  faith  as  **  the  desire  to  accept  the  im- 
pulses of  Christ."  Justification  consists  in  the  ex- 
perience of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  adoption, 
and  18  therefore  a  subjective  condition  mediated 
by  conversion.  The  division  of  Schleiermacher  has 
found  followers  here  and  there  in  modem  dog- 
matics, but,  on  the  whole,  the  conceptions  of  the 
old  dogmaticians  have  L:cn  retained. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  earlier  conceptions 
are  still  in  force,  there  exist  considerable  variations 
concerning  their  explanation  and  connection.  In 
the  Bible  there  is  set  forth  no  order  of  salvation  in 
the  sense  of  later  dogmatics.  The  Biblical  concep- 
tions may  be  arranged  in  the  follow- 
Biblical  ing  manner:  (1)  Christ  calls  sinners  to 
Teaching,  repentance  and  saves  them  (Matt.  ix. 
13,  xi.  28  sqq.).  By  his  work  Christ 
effects  repentance  (Gk.  metanaia)  as  well  as  faith. 
Faith  is  an  effect  and  gift  of  God  (John  vi.  29).  It 
is  active  in  love  (Gal.  v.  6).  (2)  As  faith  seizes  the 
revelation  of  God  in  Christ,  God  declares  the  be- 
liever just  (Rom.  iv.  11,  iii.  28).  By  the  obedience 
of  Christ,  in  his  blood,  the  believers  have  forgive- 
ness of  sins  (Rom.  v.  9),  reconciliation  with  God, 
etc.  It  is  therefore  God  who  effects  faith.  Faith 
seiaes  justification  and  is  at  the  same  time  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  new  life  of  repentance.  (3)  The  Chris- 
tian is  a  new  creature  (kainef  ktisUj  II  Cor.  v.  17); 
for  God  has  regenerated  him  by  his  Spirit,  the  Word, 
and  baptism  (John  iii.  3).  Christ  is  the  sanctifica- 
tion  of  the  Christian  (I  Cor.  i.  30).  (4)  The  new 
life,  as  it  consists  in  faith,  love,  repentance,  and 
worics,  and  is  realized  by  God  through  regenera- 
tion, justification,  and  sanctification,  rests  simply 
upon  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ  (Gal.  ii.  21).    (5) 


Since  now  the  Spirit  of  God  as  the  Spirit  of  Jesus 
Christ,  who  is  active  and  present  in  the  congrega- 
tion of  believers  in  Christ,  continues  and  makes 
effective  the  word  and  work  of  Jesus  (John  vii. 
39),  the  new  life  of  the  Christian  may  be  traced 
also  to  the  efficacy  of  the  Spirit  (cf.  Matt.  iii.  11). 
The  word  of  God  comes  **  in  demonstration  of  the 
Spirit  and  of  power  "  (I  Cor.  ii.  4).  It  is  the  Spirit 
that  effects  and  guides  the  new  moral  life  of  the 
Christian  (Rom.  viii.  4  sqq.),  that  brings  him  re- 
generation, renovation,  and  the  like  (Titus  iii.  2 
sqq.).  It  is  therefore  justifiable  according  to  Holy 
Scripture  also,  to  trace  regeneration,  faith,  expe- 
rience of  justification,  repentance  and  the  new  life 
of  sanctification  to  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  moving 
cause  in  the  congregation  of  the  faithful. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  clear  that  the  tra- 
ditional scheme  of  the  order  of  salvation  is  not 
found  in  Scripture  and  thus  has  no  absolute  au- 
thority. Some  of  its  conceptions  are  duplicated 
and  may  be  eliminated  without  loss;  the  concep- 
tion of  illumination,  for  instance,  is  entirely  covered 
by  that  of  calling  (or  regeneration).  Moreover, 
the  dissection  of  the  divine  activity  in  the  soul 
can  neither  be  traced  to  actual  observation  nor  is 
it  logically  necessary.  In  an  attempt  at  a  positive 
construction  of  an  order  of  salvation  there  is  to  be 
presupposed  the  knowledge  of  the  work  of  Christ. 

Redemption    is  realized  in   the  con- 

The  True    gregation  of  the  faithful.    There  the 

Order.      Spirit  of   Jesus  Christ  is  active  and 

present  to  give  redemption  to  individ- 
uals and  preserve  them  in  it.  This  takes  place  by 
special  means,  i.e.,  the  means  of  grace,  primarily  the 
Word.  The  question  is,  therefore,  how  the  Spirit  of 
God  generates  and  preserves  the  new  life  in  the  heart. 
The  answer  can  be  gained  only  by  the  observation 
of  the  inner  processes  of  Christian  life  as  effects  of 
God  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  is  manifest  as  the 
moving  cause.  Only  in  this  connection  can  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  divine  Spirit  in  the  soul  be  spoken 
of.  The  content  may  be  grouped  according  to  the 
following  points  of  view:  distinction  must  be 
made  (1)  between  the  religious  and  moral  condi- 
tions of  the  soul,  and  the  divine  moving  cause  that 
manifests  itself  in  them;  (2)  between  the  begin- 
ning, the  content,  and  the  continuation  of  the  new 
life,  and  the  divine  effects  which  correspond  to  it. 
These  effects,  as  being  mediated  by  the  Word,  are 
in  this  connection  always  to  be  understood  from 
the  point  of  view  of  effectual  calling.  Thus  there 
results  the  following  scheme:  (1,  a)  Conversion: 
faith,  repentance,  love;  (b)  calling  as  regeneration; 
(2,  a)  calling  as  justification,  and  (b)  as  renova- 
tion; (3)  as  sanctification.  It  is  evident  that  (1) 
and  (2)  entirely  coincide  as  to  time,  while  (3)  follows 
them;  likewise,  that  the  elaboration  of  (2,  b)  and  (3) 
belongs  to  the  sphere  of  ethics.       (R.  Seeberq.) 

Bibuoorapht:  E.  Wacker,  Die  HeiUordntmOt  QQteraloh, 
1898;  W.  Qass,  Geachichte  der  protestarUiachen  Dogmatik, 
i.  362  sqq..  447  sqq..  Berlin.  1854;  Schrdder.  in  TSK, 
1857.  part  3;  H.  Heppe,  Die  Dogmatik  der  evanodisch- 
reformierten  Kirche,  pp.  367  sqq..  Elberfeld.  1861;  Genn- 
rich,  in  TSK,  1898,  part  3;  H.  Schults.  in  TSK,  1899. 
part  3,  pp.  350  sqq.  Where  the  subject  is  treated  at  all 
in  English  or  American  theology,  it  appears  in  the  works 
on  dogma  or  systematic  theology  under  '*  Salvation." 
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ORDERICUS  VTTALIS:  Monk  and  historian; 
b.  at  Atcham  (4  m.  s.e.  of  Shrewsbury),  England, 
Feb.  16,  1075;  d.  probably  on  Feb.  3  of  some  year 
later  than  1141.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Norman- 
English  priest  named  Odelerius;  was  sent  when 
thirteen  years  of  age  to  be  trained  for  the  monastic 
life  at  the  monastery  of  St.  Evroult  in  Normandy; 
he  was  ordained  subdeacon  1091,  deacon  1093,  and 
priest  1107;  attended  possibly  the  Synod  of  Reims, 
1119,  and  an  assemblage  of  monks  at  Cluny,  1132. 
His  significance  depends  upon  his  Historia  ecdesi- 
<utica,  in  thirteen  books,  completed  in  1141,  and 
reaching  from  the  first  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to 
1141.  For  the  earlier  parts  the  work  has  no  inde- 
pendent value,  the  substance  being  derived  from 
other  authors.  It  is  of  value  chiefly  for  the  period 
following  the  Norman  conquest.  The  style  is  some- 
what florid  and  pedantic;  but  for  his  own  period 
has  interest  for  its  detail  and  its  first-hand  views  of 
things.  A  manuscript  which  is  very  possibly  the 
autograph  is  preserved  in  the  Biblioth^ue  Na- 
tionale,  Paris.  The  original  edition  was  in  A. 
Duchesne's  Historia  Normannorum  ScriptcreB,  pp. 
31^925  (Paris,  1619),  reproduced  in  A/PL, 
clxxxviii.;  other  editions  are:  Bouquet,  Recueil, 
vols,  ix.-xi.;  A.  le  Provost,  6  vols.,  Paris,  1838- 
1855.  A  French  transl.  by  L.  Dubois  (4  vols., 
Paris,  1825-27)  and  an  Eng.  transl.  (in  Bohn's 
Antiquarian  Library ,  4  vols.,  London,  1853-54)  are 
accessible. 

Bibuoqraphy:  The  chief  source  ia  his  own  work,  princi- 
paUy  (Pr^voflt's  ed.).  ii.  300-302.  416-422.  v.  133-136. 
Consult  the  Notice  prefixed  to  vol.  v.  of  Pr6vost's  ed.; 
BibliUhlqxie  de  Vicole  des  chartea,  xxxiv.  267-282.  xxxvii. 
491-494;  T.  Wright,  Biographia  BrUannica  lUerarith  ii. 
111-116.  London.  1846;  T.  D.  Hardy,  Deacriptive  Cata- 
loow,  in  Rolh  Series,  No.  26,  ii.  211-223.  ib.  1862-71; 
R.  W.  Church.  Life  of  St.  Anaelm,  chap,  vi.,  ib.  1870;  J. 
Tessier,  De  Orderico  Vitali,  Paris,  1872;  F.  A.  Wichert, 
in  Forachungen  tu  deutechen  Oeachichte,  xii  (1872).  67- 
112;  Rioult  de  Neuville.  in  Revue  dee  queetiona  hiatoriquea, 
xxi  (1877),  173-184;  E.  A.  Freeman.  Norman  Conqueat, 
iv.  495-500,  Oxford.  1879;  Schaff.  Chriatian  Church,  v.  1. 
pp.  94,  636  et  passim;    DNB,  xlii.  241-242. 

ORDERS,  HOLY:  The  usual  term  for  the  dis- 
tinctions in  rank  and  office  among  the  clergy,  also 
applied  in  the  prelatical  churches  to  the  office  and 
functions  of  the  ministry.  The  term  ordo  was  very 
early  employed  in  the  first  sense;  it  occurs  more 
than  once  in  Tertullian,  and  was  probably  part  of 
the  recognized  terminology  before  his  time.  For 
discussion  of  the  separate  orders  see  Acolyte; 
Bishop;  Deacon;  Organizatiox  op  the  Early 
Church;  Ostiarius;  Polity;  and  Presbyter; 
and  for  the  "  sacrament  of  orders  "  see  Ordina- 
tion. This  article  deals  with  the  history  and  origin 
of  the  classification  in  general.  At  first  no  special 
stress  was  laid  on  an  exact  number  or  on  a  division 
into  major  and  minor  orders.  Tertullian  certainly 
knew  other  offices  besides  those  of  bishop,  priest, 
and  deacon,  but  it  is  impossible  to  determine  ex- 
actly which  they  were.  In  the  letters  of  Cornelius 
of  Rome  to  Fabius  the  functionaries  of  the  Ro- 
man Church  include  presbyters,  deacons,  subdea- 
cons,  acolytes,  exorcists,  readers,  and  doorkeepers; 
and  there  is  evidence  of  the  existence  of  all  these 
but  the  last  about  the  same  time  in  Africa.  The 
eighth  book  of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  treats 


of  the  setting  apart  of  bishops,  presbyters,  deac(»s, 
and  readers  only,  although  anotiier  part  shows  that 
the  compiler  was  familiar  with  exorcists  and  tangisa 
as  distinct  official  classes.    But  for   a  long  time 
there  was  no  settled  number  of  orders;   the  func- 
tions which  developed  out  of  the  necessitiee  of 
church  life  took  di£Ferent  forms  in  different  places. 
Scholasticism  undertook  to  systematixe  the  mat- 
ter.   Peter  Lombard  regards  the  number  seven  and 
the  division  into  two  classes  as  settled,  naming 
the  presbyterate  and  diaconate  as  the  only  ones 
which  existed  in  the  primitive  Church  under  ex- 
plicit apostolic  authority;    according  to  him  the 
episcopate  is  not  a  distinct  order  but  "  the  name 
of  a  dignity  and  an  office,"  subdivided  into  patri- 
archs,   archbishops,    metropolitans,    and    bishops. 
Thomas  Aquinas  agrees  with  him  in  substance, 
except  that  he  numbers  the  subdiaconate  among 
holy  orders.    The  Coimcil  of  Trent  made  the  scho- 
lastic systematication  a  matter  of  faith,  although 
some  of  the  orders  were  no  longer  more  than  nom- 
inal, and  nothing  more  than  mere  steps  to  the  priest- 
hood.   In  the  Eastern  Church  (q.v.)  the  gradation 
of  offices  was  not  so  systematically  developed;  the 
only  ones  to  which  significance  is  attached  are  the 
episcopate,  priesthood,  and  diaconate. 

(A.  Hauck.) 
In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  orders  are 
distinguished  into  major  (priests,  deacons,  and  sub- 
deacons)  and  minor  (acolytes,  exorcists,  readers,  and 
doorkeepers).  Some  difference  of  opinion  seems  to 
exist  as  to  whether  bishops  constitute  a  separate 
order,  in  which  case  bishops,  priests,  deacons,  and 
subdeacons  are  the  major  orders  (see  Deacon,  II., 
§  1).  Admission  to  these  orders  is  governed  in  each 
church  by  canonical  regulations. 

Biblioqbapht:  Bingham,  Orioinea,  II..  i.  1,  III.,  i.  1-2; 
A.  J.  Binterim,  Denkw&rdigkeHen^  i.  1,  pp.  281  sqq.. 
Maini,  1825;  J.  C.  W.  Auguati,  DenkwHrdiokeilen,  xL  75 
sqq.,  Leipsio,  1830;  P.  Hinschius.  Kirchenreeht,  i.  5  sqq., 
Beriin.  1869;  Q.  Phillips,  Kirchenreeht,  i.  207-298.  Re- 
gensburg,  1881;  E.  Friedbeig,  Kirehenreeht,  pp.  25  aqq., 
Leipsio.  1903. 

ORDIHAL:  "  A  form  and  manner  of  making, 
ordaining,  and  consecrating  of  Bishops,  Priests,  and 
Deacons  "  added  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
of  the  Anglican  and  Protestant  Episcopal  churches, 
not  being,  strictly  speaking,  a  part  thereof.  It  is 
translated  and  adapted  from  what  among  pre- 
Reformation  books  was  called  the  Pontifical,  a 
book  containing  services  performed  by  a  bishop. 
The  first  English  ordinal  was  put  forth  in  1550, 
following  the  Prayer  Book  of  1549.  It  was  some- 
what revised  in  1552,  and  again  in  1662.  The 
American  ordinal  dates  from  1792.  The  Preface 
to  the  ordinal  of  1550  (somewhat  enlaiged  and 
strengthened  in  1662  in  view  of  the  Presbyterian 
domination  during  the  Conmionwealth)  declares 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Church  of  England 
to  continue  the  orders  of  bishops,  priests,  and  dea- 
cons maintained  in  the  Church  from  the  apostles' 
time  (see  Succession,  Apostouc). 

It  was  plainly  the  object  of  the  compilers  of  the 
Anglican  ordinal  to  retain  all  that  was  essential, 
according  to  Scriptural  and  primitive  use,  in  the 
older  offices,  while  aiming  at  greater  simplicity  (the 
Latin  rites  had  become  not  only  complicated  but 
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confuacd),  and  discarding  several  symbolical  cere- 
monies which  had  gathered  around  and  sometimes 
obscured  the  earlier  and  necessary  forms.  In  all 
the  eariy  rites,  according  to  L.  Duchesne  (Christian 
WcrMp,  p.  377,  London,  1904),  "  the  ceremony  of 
ordination  consdsts  especially  of  a  prayer  recited 
over  the  candidate  in  a  public  and  solemn  assembly. 
This  prayer  is  accompanied  by  the  imposition  of 
hands."  This  solemn  prayer  is  preceded  in  the 
F.ngliah  ordinal  by  an  examination  of  the  candi- 
date in  the  presence  of  the  people,  with  a  challenge 
to  any  to  object  to  the  ordination  of  an  unworthy 
man,  by  a  bidding  to  prayer  and  the  saying  of  the 
litany  with  special  suffrages,  by  the  invocation, 
in  the  case  of  the  ordination  of  a  priest  or  a  bishop, 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  ancient  hynm  Veni  Creator 
Spiriius,  The  imposition  of  hands  by  the  bishop 
18  accompanied  by  an  imperative  formula:  (1) 
"  Take  thou  Authority  to  execute  the  Office  of  a 
Deacon  in  the  Church  of  God  committed  imto  thee; 
m  the  Name,"  etc.  (2)  "  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost 
for  the  Office  and  Work  of  a  Priest  in  the  Church 
of  God,  now  committed  unto  thee  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  our  hands.  Whose  sins  thou  dost  forgive, 
they  are  forgiven,  and  whose  sins  thou  dost  retain, 
they  are  retained.  And  be  thou  a  faithful  Dis- 
penser of  the  Word  of  God,  and  of  his  holy  Sacra- 
ments; in  the  Name,"  etc.  (The  American  Book 
has  an  alternative  formula:  **  Take  thou  Author- 
ity to  execute  the  Office  of  a  Priest  in  the  Church 
of  God,  now  committed  to  thee  by  the  imposition 
of  our  hands.  And  be  thou  a  faithful  Dispenser, 
etc.").  (3)  "  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  Office 
and  W^ork  of  a  Bishop  in  the  Church  of  God,  now 
committed  unto  thee,"  etc. 

In  the  ordination  of  a  priest,  the  attending  priests 
unite  with  the  bishop  in  the  laying  on  of  hands;  in 
the  consecration  of  a  bishop  three  bishops  concur. 
This  is  followed  by  the  delivery  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  a  deacon,  of  a  Bible  to  a  priest  and  to  a 
bishop  with  an  appropriate  commission  or  charge. 
In  the  ordinal  of  1550  the  priest  received  with  the 
Bible  a  chalice  and  bread,  and  the  bishop  with  the 
Bible  a  pastoral  staff.  These  relics  of  the  porrectio 
trutrumerUorum  (a  comparatively  late  feature  in 
the*  conferring  of  the  holy — as  distinct  from  the 
minor — orders)  were  dropped  in  1552.  The  idea 
undoubtedly  was  to  emphasize  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  the  teaching  office  of  the  ministry,  its 
prophetic  and  pastoral  aspects  having  been  over- 
shadowed by  an  exaggerated  stress  laid  on  the 
sacerdotal  side.  But  authority  to  minister  the  sac- 
raments was  explicitly  conferred  along  with  the 
preaching  of  the  Word.  For  all  these  changes  from 
the  more  elaborate  rites  ample  sanction  will  be 
found  in  the  earlier  forms  of  ordination,  such  as 
those  given  in  the  Canons  of  Hippolytus,  the  Apos- 
tolical Constitutions,  and  the  Prayer  Book  of  Sera- 
pion.  Bishop  of  Thmuis  in  Egypt  (q.v.). 

The  whole  rite  of  ordination  is  interwoven,  as  of 
old,  with  the  service  of  the  holy  communion,  dea- 
cons being  ordained  between  the  Epistle  and  the 
Gospel  (that  one  of  them  may  exercise  his  preroga- 
tive of  reading  the  appointed  Gospel  in  its  proper 
place),  priests  after  the  Gospel  and  bishops  after 
the  Creed.  A.  C.  A.  Hall. 


Biblxoorapht:  L.  Ducheme.  Chri^an  Worship:  tit  Origin 
and  Evolution,  chap,  x.,  London,  1904;  F.  Prootor  and  W. 
H.  Frere,  A  New  Hiat.  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ,  pp. 
648-673  et  passim,  ib.  1006;  J.  H.  Blunt,  Annotatod  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  pp.  32,  460,  657  sqq..  New  York,  1008. 

ORDINARY:  In  canon  law  this  expression  de- 
notes the  bishop  of  the  diocese  as  the  ordinary 
judge,  that  is,  the  regular  and  customary  possessor 
of  jiuisdiction  within  his  diocese.  In  contradis- 
tinction to  the  ordinary  are  all  those  churchmen 
who  are  regularly  in  possession  of  jurisdiction,  but 
only  through  a  delegation  of  the  power  from  the 
ordinary,  such  as  the  vicars-general  and  officials, 
also  those  who  for  especial  reasons  have  been  ex- 
ceptionally summoned  by  the  pope  to  the  direction 
of  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  a  diocese,  such  as  the 
coadjutors.  All  bishops  are  not  ordinaries;  for  in- 
stance, the  suffragan  bishops,  and  especially  all  the 
so-called  titular  bishops.  See  Bishop;  Bishop, 
Titular.  E.  Sehunq. 

ORDINATIOH:  The  solemn  act  by  which  men 
are  set  apart  for  the  Christian  ministry.  The  or- 
dinance is  differently  understood  in  different 
branches  of  the  Church  and  the  manner  of  its  ad- 
ministration varies.  The  Greek  and  Roman  Catho- 
lic Churches  hold  ordination  one  of  the  seven  sacra- 
ments (see  Sacrament).  The  Council  of  Trent 
declared  that  by  it  ''a  character  is  imprinted  which 
can  neither  be  effaced  nor  taken  away  **;  the  words 
of  the  bishop,  "  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost,"  im- 
part this  character;  hence  those  who  have  once 
been  duly  ordained  can  never  again  become  lay- 
men (session  xxiii.,  Doctrina  de  sacra- 
The  Greek  merUo  ordinia).  The  **  character  "  is 
and  Roman  independent  of  the  person  or  life  of 
Catholic  either  ordinant  or  candidate,  and,  like 
Churches,  baptism,  ordination  may  not  be  re- 
peated. To  ordain  belongs  to  the 
bishop  and  every  bishop  has  the  power;  but  in 
certain  cases  presbyters  may  ordain  to  the  four 
minor  orders  (e.g.,  an  abbot  may  ordain  one  al- 
ready subject  to  him  in  his  monastery).  Every 
ordination  by  a  properly  ordained  bishop  is  "  valid  " 
(valida),  but  that  it  be  also  **  lawful  "  (licUa)  certain 
provisions  of  canon  law  must  be  complied  with, 
e.g.,  the  bishop  must  not  be  a  heretic,  a  schismatic, 
or  suspended,  and  must  act  within  his  competency. 
Hence  ordination  by  Swedish,  Danish,  and  Anglican 
bishops  is  not  recognized  by  Rome.  As  to  com- 
petency, the  principle  is  that  the  candidate  must  be 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinant  according  to 
canon  law.  The  bishop  is  bound  to  exclude  the  in- 
competent and  unfit  (see  Irregularity),  and  to 
observe  the  rules  as  to  rite,  place,  and  time. 

In  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States,  ordination 
has  not  the  significance  of  a  sacrament;  the  view  of 
the  English  Reformers  was  not  that  the  laying  on 
of  hands  conferred  any  grace.    Bishops 
The        alone  have  the  right  to  ordain;    and 
Anglican    the  generally  accredited  view  is,  that 
Churches,   ordination  not  performed  by  episcopal 
hands  is  invalid.     Presbyterial  ordina- 
tion,   however,    was    acknowledged    by    the    Re- 
formers of  the  Elizabethan  period.   The  custom  now 
prevails    universallyy    of    reordaining    deigymen 
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from  other  ProteHtant  deDominulions  applying 
tor  orders,  though  it  is  dispensed  with  in  the 
■caae  of  priesta  from  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
Greek  Churches. 

The  Luthpran  urid  Reformed  Churches  have  al- 
waya  acknowledged  and  practised  ordination;  hut 
their  confessions  and  ttieologiang  have  justly  laid 

stress  upon  the  Dceessity  of  the  divine 

Other  Prot-  call  or  vocation  to  the  ministry.    The 

estant       Au^burg  Confession  says  (art.  xiv,), 

Churches.    "  No  one  may  teach  publicly  in  the 

Church,  or  lulministcr  the  aacraments, 
except  he  be  rightly  called  "  {rile  vacalua).  Ordina- 
tion ia  regarded  aa  the  Church's  solemn  approval 
and  public  attestation  of  this  inward  call.  Beaides 
the  laying  on  of  hands  it  includes  the  Scripture 
leason  from  I  Tim.  ii.  and  Acta  xx.,  the  pledge  to 
evangelical  ministration  and  conduct,  and  eloaea 
with  the  Eucharist.  In  the  churches  of  the  Re- 
formed communion  (Presbyterian,  etc.)  the  rite  is 
ndministered  by  presbyters,  who  combine  in  laying 
their  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  candidate  while 
prayer  is  offered,  and  tiius  setting  him  apart  for  the 
Riinistry.  The  Moruvians  confine  the  right  to  or- 
dnin  to  their  bishops,  but  recognize  the  ordination 
of  other  Protestant  bo<lieB  aa  valid.  The  Diuciplea 
of  Christ,  Quakers,  and  Plymouth  Brethren  do  not 
recogniae  any  human  rito  of  ordination.  They  hold 
all  Christiana  to  be  equal,  and,  while  they  fully 
accept  the  doctrine  of  a  divine  and  inward  call  to 
pre.ich,  refuse  to  grant  any  efficacy  to  the  human 
ordinance  of  Betting  apart  for  ministerial  functions. 
See  also  Clehov;  Latino  ()s  of  Hands;  OttOERS, 
Holy;  also  Bishop;  Deacon;  Episcopacy;  Pres- 

BlBUooRAPBr:  The  bent  siagla  Brticle  La  in  DCA.  ii.  1501- 
l.'iaa  (cibauBlivc):  L.  Thomii»in.  Anaennt  H  nouctUe 
duripline  da  T^'ue,  3  volg.,  PnriB,  17SS1  E.  Mtrtiae.  Dt 
aniwuu  errlaia  ritibiu.  3  vols,.  Antwerp.  1730-37;  Bing;- 
hun,  Orieiiu*.  booli  iv.;  T.  Kliefotb.  Liluraitclir  Abluiiu!- 
langen.  vol.  i.,  Schwerin,  IB54:  C.  Hodse.  DiKuoiimi  in 
Churrh  Fxlily,  New  York.  187S:  G.  RieUchel.  Luther  uiul 
dU  Ordinalion.  Will«nbere,  1S83;  Ri,  ii,  1029-27:  T. 
Koldo,  in  TSK.  1S9*. 

ORDIHATIOn  COBTROVERSV.  See  Knipstho, 
Johannes. 

ORDDIG,  JOHAnRES:  Nomegian  theologian; 
b.  at  Drammcn  (22  m.  s.w.  of  Chriatiania)  Jan. 
lil,  1869.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Christiania  (B.A.,  1S86;  candidate  in  theolc^y, 
1893);  became  chaplain  at  the  Johannncs-Kirke, 
Christiania  (ISO;));  resigned  to  pursue  studies  in 
syateniatic  theology  (1000);  competed  in  1003  for 
the  chair  of  systematic  theology  in  the  ITniversity 
of  Christiania,  but  was  rejected  aa  being  anticon- 
fcHsional  in  his  view  of  the  sacraments,  though  his 
scholarship  was  regarded  as  superior;  in  a  new 
competition  he  was  successful  because  of  the  yield- 
ing o[  goveniment  and  faculty  (1906)  in  the  "  pro- 
fessor controversy  "  which  raged  over  the  appoint- 
ment of  men  holding  "  anticonfcsaional  "  views  to 
chairs  in  the  university.  The  result  was  the  retire- 
tnent  of  Sigurd  Vilhclm  Odland  (q.v,),  with  the 
formation  of  a  new  independent  faculty.  Ording 
is  a  consert'ative  Rltschliau.  His  writings  are 
coatained  in  curreat  theologica]  journals. 

John  O.  Evjen. 


ORDO  ROMAHUS:  In  the  ecclesiaatieal  bn- 
guage  of  the  Middle  Ages,  a  directory  of  church 
rites,  giving  the  order  and  arrangement  of  the  dif- 
ferent ceremonies,  but  not  the  lituigica]  t«xt.  By 
the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  the  name  Oria 
began  \a  be  replaced  in  current  usage  by  tlie  torn 
CeremimiaU,  and  ia  now  applied  only  to  a  snull 
book  published  each  year  for  the  clergy  and  otfaen 
who  recite  the  daily  office,  epecifying  the  exact 
service  for  each  day  in  the  year.  The  ancient  or- 
dineg  extant  are  all  of  a  more  or  less  Roman  charac- 
ter. The  matter  contained  in  them  is  now  divided 
between  the  Ctremoniale  Romanwm  and  the  Cere- 
monwi/e  cpinco-porum.  The  former  was  drawn  up  in 
148S  by  Augustinus  Patricius  Piccolomini,  hut  first 
printed  at  Venice  in  1516;  the  latter  was  published 
in  1600  by  Qement  VIII.,  and  enhirged  kter  by 
Innocent  X.  and  Benedict  XIIL  and  XIV.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  more  important  ordiaet 
Romani.  (1)  The  so-called  Ordo  Romatiua  vulgarit, 
first  published  by  G.  Cassander  (Cologne,  1559  and 
1561);  it  contains  the  entire  liturgy,  and  can  hardly 
be  older  than  the  tenth  century.  (2)  The  fifteen 
ordines  published  by  Mabiilon  in  his  ifu«eum  Ilali- 
cum  (vol.  ii.,  Paris,  16S9),  and  usually  quoted  by 
his  numbers.  The  first  ux  contain  the  pontifical 
mass,  and  arc  of  different  dates.  Grisar  and  Probst 
Hscribe  no.  1  to  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great, 
Duchesne  to  the  ninth  century;  Amaluriua  of  Mets 
comments  on  it  about  830.  The  next  five  are  de- 
cidedly later.  No.  7  deals  with  baptism,  nos.  8  and 
0  with  ordination;  no.  10  combines  a,  variety  of 
different  rites,  such  as  the  liturgy  for  the  last  three 
days  of  Holy  Week,  confession,  visitation  and  com- 
munion of  the  sick,  and  extreme  unction.  No.  11 
contains  the  papal  litu:^  for  the  whole  year;  it 
was  drawn  up  before  1143  by  Benedict,  canon  of  St. 
Peter's,  and  adopted  by  Guido  of  Casl«llo,  later 
Celestine  II.  No.  12  was  compiled  by  Cardinal 
Ceneio  de'  Sabelli,  later  Honoriua  III.,  and  con- 
tains the  papal  rites  from  Advent  to  Holy  CrosB 
Day,  besides  various  papal  functions,  and  the  rites 
for  the  election  and  consecration  of  a  pope  and  the 
coronation  of  an  emperor.  No.  13  wascampiled  by 
order  of  Gregory  X.  (1272);  it  deals  witli  the  election 
and  with  the  functions  of  thepope,  asdoesno.  14  in 
more  detail ;  according  to  Mabiilon  this  latter  is  t«  be 
ascribed  to  Cardinal  James  Cajetan  (fir^  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century).  No.  15,  covering  the  oei» 
monies  of  the  entire  ecclesiastical  year,  was  compiled 
by  Peter  Ameliua,  bishop  of  Sinigaglia  (d.  1393). 
(.1)  Besides  these,  Duchesne  hafi  published  a  number 
of  other  important  ordinet,  including  nine  out  of  a 
Parisian  manuscript  of  about  800  (Orijines  du  enlle 
cArY«ten,2ded.,  Paris,  1898,  pp.  439-171);  and  others 
are  found'in  M.  Gerbert,  Afonumenia  veterU  litur^ia 
AlemanniiE  (4  parts,  St.  Blaise,  1777-79),  and  E. 
Mart^[ie,  De  antiquin  ecd-etiie  ritibuM  (3  vols.,  Rouen, 
1700-02)  and  Thetaurui  notwannacdotorum  (5  vols., 
Paris.  1717).  (P.  Drews.) 

BtBuooRAPHi:  V.  Thatbafer,  RandburA  der  lialluttitekeK 
Liturtrik,  i.  41-44,  Freiburg.  IBM;  F.  Probst,  Dw  aUaiBi 
rUmiKkn  Sakmnurtlnrim  iml  Ordina,  pp.  386-423.  UOn- 
fllcr,  IHOS;  L.  DucheBbc,  OritrinH  dv  citUe  ehrrtim.  pp. 
14S-150,  Farii.  1903;  G.  Riebichr?],  Lt^rbucli  der  LUwH, 
i.  .■146-:i47,  Berlin,  1000;  Morkel,  in  I'flWnoer  ZtilteXnft, 
1X62.  pp.  Sn-»3i  Ghxar,  in  ZKT,  ii  [1835),  409-411 
X  U3Se;,  727  iqq.;  &L,  ix.  1027-12, 
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OREGLIA,  o-r6'gU-a,  DI  SAHTO  STEFABO, 
LUIGI:  Cardmal;  b.  at  Bene  Vagienna  (55  m. 
II.W.  o£  Genoa),  Piedmont,  July  9,  IS28.  He  waa 
educat«d  at  the  Jesuit  college  in  Turin  and  at  the 
Accademia  dei  nobili  cccleaiaatici,  Rome,  and,  after 
being  canon  in  the  Lateran  and  domestic  prelate, 
waa  Appointed  referendary  of  the  Segnatura  in  1 858. 
Later  sent  to  Holland  as  internuncio,  he  waa  con- 
secrated titular  archbishop  of  Damiulhis  in  1866, 
and  was  papal  niiticio  at  Brussels  and  Lisbon  suc- 
cesaiveiy.  Jo  1ST3  he  waa  created  cardinal  priest 
of  Santa  AnaBtasia,  and  after  being  prefect  of  the 
Congregation  of  Indulgences  for  several  years,  be- 
came chamberlain  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church  in 
1885.  In  1884  he  became  cardinal  bishop  of  the 
nburbic&r}' Bee  of  PaltestriDa,  and  ia  also  conimend- 
Atory  idDbot  of  Sauti  Vincenzo  ed  Anastasio.  From 
1889  to  1896  he  waa  aubdenn  of  the  College  ot  Car- 
dinals and  suburbicary  bishop  of  Porto  and  Santa 
Rufina,  which  he  exchanged  in  1893  for  Oatia  and 
VeUetri,  when  he  waa  promoted  to  be  dean  of  the 
College  of  Cardinals.  Aa  chamberlain  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Church,  he  is  also  archchancellor  of  the 
Roman  University  and  presides  over  the  Cojigrega- 
timctf  Rites. 

ORELLI,  HANS  COtlBAD  VOM:  Swiss  Protes- 
tant; b.  at  Zurich  Jan.  25,  1846.  He  was  educated 
at  the  universities  of  Lausaune,  Zurich,  Erlangen, 
Ttlbingen,  and  Loipeic;  was  chaplain  at  the  Zuricii 
crpban  asylum  for  two  years  (1860-TI);  became 
privBt-docent  at  the  TTniversity  of  Basel  (1871); 
usoeiate  professor  of  Old  Testament,  the  history 
cf  religion,  and  Arabio  (1873),  and  full  professor 
(ISSl).  He  served  aa  president  of  the  international 
eongresB  of  religions  at  Basel,  1907.  He  has  written 
Die  ArtrducAen  Synonyma  der  Zeil  und  EwigkeU 
(Leipsic,  1871);  Durchs  hrilUje  Land,  TagdnichblmUr 
(Basel,  1878);  tHe  aJlUtUxmentiiche  WeUangung  von 
(fa-FoUmdunj;  d«*Go«eareiiJies  (Vienna,  18S2;  Eng. 
transl.  under  the  title  of  The  Old  Teitament  Prophecy 
qf  Ihe  C<m«ummation  of  God's  Kingdom  traced  in  its 
Sutoriad  Devdopmrnt,  Edinburgh,  1885);  Die  Pro- 
pheten  Jeeaja  und  Jeremia  (Ndrdlingen,  1SS7;  Eng. 
transl.,  2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1889) ;  Daa  Bitch  Ezechiel 
imddie  nedl/ldeinen  Prophelen  {ISaS);  contributed 
the  part  on  Theologie  de»  AUen  Testaments  to  Hand- 
bitch  der  tiieolagiechen  Wieaenechaften,  3d  ed., 
Munich,  1889;  ChriOua  und  andere  Meiater  (Basel, 
1893) ;  Hand&ach  der  ailgemeimm  RtligionagegchidUe 
(Btmn,  1899);  Jm  Valeur  religieuse  de  I'Ancien  Ta- 
iamenl  (Paris,  1905);  Die  Eigenati  der  hHiiischen 
firitywm(Gro6B-Lichterfelde,  1906);  and  Der  JCnecAt 
Jakve'a  im  Jteajabuche  (1908);  and  translated  into 
German  J.  Robertson's  Early  Religion  of  Itrael  as 
Die  aUe  Religion  IiraHt  (Stuttgart,  1896).  He  has 
likewise  contributed  a  large  number  of  articles  to 
the  Hauck-Herxog  RE,  and  since  1881  has  been  the 
editor  {A  the  conservative  Kirchenfreitud. 
ORGAir. 

Eariy  Hatoiy  (t  1). 

The  0[«ui  la  Romui  Cstholic  Cbuichca  (}  2). 
Tbo  Orsui  in  Pmlataot  Cbunibee  ({  3). 
OnCBuista  vai  CampoaFTB  (I  4). 
Till  ModcnuiiOE  of  Orgau-Htyls  {f  S). 
The  organ,  as  treated  in  this  article,  is  a  musical 
wind   instrument  used  in  religious  worship.     The 
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term  organ,  from  the  Greek  organon,  was  at  first 
applied  to  instrvuncnta  of  all  kinda,  then  waa 
restricted  to  musjeal  instruments,  and  finally  came 
to  apply  (according  to  the  description 
I.  Early  of  Casaiodorus,  4S9-570)  to  an  instru- 
Histoiy.  ment  of  at  moat  ten  pipes  pitched 
according  to  the  tones  of  the  diatonic 
scale.  The  inventor  ia  given  by  Tertullian  (De 
anima,  siv.;  Eng.  transl.,  ANF,  iii.  193-194)  as 
Archimedes  (d.  212  ».c.),  but  by  Vitruvius  tnd 
Pliny  as  Ctcaibiua  (d.  170  B.C.).  Because  the  organ 
was  a  means  of  enjoyment  by  society  in  general,  its 
use  was  rejected  iu  early  Christian  circles.  Smaller 
organa  were  at  first  employed  before  singing  classes, 
especially  in  cloisters,  to  fix  the  correct  tone,  and 
the  first  laT^  organ  of  wiiich  there  is  certain  knowl- 
edge waa  that  erected  under  Charlemagne  in  the 
cathedral  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  first  organ  en- 
larged to  eight  chromatic  keys,  besides  fourteen 
diatonic,  belongs  probably  to  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, and  the  addition  of  the  pedal,  about  1426, 
marked  an  important  advance.  It  waa  used  in  tho 
churches,  first,  to  give  the  key-tone,  then  to  accom- 
pany vocal  music  alternatively,  and  finally,  also  to 
prefix  a  preiude  to  the  hymn.  The  accompaniment 
of  the  oi^an  contributed  especially,  in  great  aongs 
of  thanksgiving,  to  ttie  festal  effect. 

At  the  Councils  of  Constance  (1414)  and  Basel 
(1431)  the  Te  Deum  was  sung  with  oi^an  accom- 
paniment.   It  was  an  abuse  when  whole  passages  of 
the  mass  were  taken  from  the  singers  and  assgned 
to  the  organ,  whether  to  relieve  the 
1.  The      former  or  to  supply  their  place  when 
Oi^an  in    absent;  or  when  the  organ  internipt«d 
Roman      the  chanting  priest,  in  order  to  shorten 
Catholic     the  mass,  and  thus  deprived  it  of  long 
Churches,    passages,  such  as  the  Craio,  Prafatto, 
and  the  Pater  Noster.     (For  examplee 
and   citations   cf.   G.    Rietachel,   Die   Aufgabe   der 
Orgel,  pp.  11  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1893).     Sebaldus  Gravo 
of  NOrdlingen,  in  1474,  was  required  "  to  play  the 
organ  at  St.  J  (Irgen  with  godly  zeal  at  all  weddings 
and  feasts,  and,  when  ordered,  at  moss  and  vespers 
and  at  other  times."    To  arrest  its  excessive  use,  a 
series  of  synods  were  farced  to  take  steps  against 
the  undue  preponderance  of  the  organ  (Treves,  1649; 
Augsburg,   1567;    Roermund,   1570;    Thorn,   1600; 
and  others).     The  directions  of  the  CtsremoniaU  of 
1600  must  be  taken  as  concessions  to  the  use  of  the 
organ,  which  had  indeed  become  widely  established. 
These  regiJalions  permitted  the  employment  of  the 
o:^n  in  the  rendition  of  various  chants  ot  the  mass 
(e.g.,  in  the  litany,  the  Chriele  Eleieon,  the  Oloria 
in  eifelais,  and  others).     In  a  strict  sense  of  the 
term,  the  organ  neither  waa  nor  ia  now  r^arded  aa  a 
necessary  liturgical  instrument;  but  as  an  auxiliaiy 
of  liturgical  song  it  has  its  place  in  public  worship 
just  BO  far  as  this  requires.     As  an  instrument  for 
artistic   music,   whether  alone   or  in   combination 
with  technical  choral  music,  it  ia  subject  to  the 
same  restrictions  as  the  music  of  the  Mass  (q.v.). 

According  to  the  Evangelical  view  also,  the  orgaa 
is  not  a  strictly  liturgical  instrument,  and  is  not 
essential.  As  artiatie  culture,  organ  music  is  for 
the  Evangelical  conception  on  the  same  plane  as 
technical  church  music  or  indeed  as  art  in  general; 
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it  is  to  be  admitted  as  a  welcome  addition  to  divine 
service  just  so  far  as  it  does  not  displace  the  preach- 
ing of   the  Gospel   from  the  central  place    in  the 
divine    service,  and    does    not  divert 
3.  The      the  attention   from   the  worship   but 

Organ  in    rather    stimulates    attention    to    it. 

Protestant  Hence  the  opposition  of  the  Reformers, 

Churches,  even  of  Luther  himself  in  the  begin- 
ning, because  the  danger  of  abuse  out- 
weighed the  advantages  (cf.  G.  Rietschel,  ut 
sup.,  pp.  17,  18).  The  organ  first  came  into 
close  connection  with  the  worship  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Church  as  the  leader  of  congregational 
singing,  musically  styled  as  the  choral  devotions. 
However,  this  connection  also  is  an  actual  not  an 
essential  or  necessary  one,  being  due  to  practical 
needs  and  resulting  from  expediency.  In  fact,  the 
Evangelical  service  was  long  carried  on  without 
the  organ,  not  only  in  the  Reformed  Church  but 
for  more  than  a  century  in  the  Lutheran  Church. 
Congregational  singing  was  under  the  direction 
of  the  choirmaster  and  his  pupils  without  the  ac- 
companiment of  the  oi^an.  The  custom  of  organ 
accompaniment  did  not  become  general  until  the 
eighteenth  century  (for  instances,  cf.  G.  Rietschel, 
ut  sup.,  pp.  46  sqq.). 

This  use  of  the  organ  became  a  necessity  only 
when  the  number  of  melodies  increased  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  congregation  could  not  know  them 
all  familiarly,  and  when  the  first  enthusiasm  of  the 
earliest  Evangelical  singing  had  abated,  so  that  it 
re<]uired  more  aid  than  was  afforded  by  the  choir. 
The  first  organ  choir-book  for  choir  accompani- 
ment to  congregational  singing,  or  organ  alone,  is 
the  Tabulaturbuch  of  Samuel  Schcidt  (Halle,  1650), 
which  does  not  indeed  presuppose  congregational 
singing  ^ith  an  organ  accompaniment,  but  prepares 
the  way.  At  first  the  organ  only  accompanied  the 
singing  of  the  congregation  for  a  few  lines  and  then 
stopped  when  the  song  was  under  way.  Later,  on 
account  of  confusion,  the  oi^an  was  allowed  to  ac- 
company the  whole  hymn,  and  finally,  the  instru- 
ment completely  overshadowed  the  congregational 
song.  The  latter  was  robbed  of  its  original  rhythm; 
the  continuity  of  the  melody  was  broken  by  inter- 
ludes between  the  verses,  and  congregational  sing- 
ing was,  so  to  speak,  absorbed  in  the  organ  music. 
These  abuses  rather  than  the  employment  of  art 
and  musical  instruments  in  public  worship  must  be 
regarded  as  the  occasion  for  the  opposition  from 
influential  sources.  Its  misuse,  however,  is  not  a 
necessary  corollary  of  oi^an  accompaniment.  The 
organ  is  not  only  an  auxiliary  to  congregational 
singing,  hut  also  the  normally  evolved  means  for 
shaping  and  reinforcing  the  devotions.  It  gathers 
the  voices  of  the  multitudes  into  unison,  harmonizes 
the  music  with  environment  and  season,  and  by 
modulacion  of  pause  and  cadence,  it  sways  the 
waves  of  devotion  so  as  to  be  deeply  impressive. 
It  must  prepare  the  congregation  for  the  hymn  that 
is  to  be  sung  and  incline  it  to  devotion  by  the  over- 
ture or  prelude;  it  must  integrate  the  choral  prayer 
of  the  congregation  with  the  rest  of  the  service  by 
the  interlude,  and  bring  the  awakened  spirit  of  wor- 
ship to  a  fitting  cadence  by  the  poetlude.  A  mul- 
tiplicity of  artistic  forma  a^e  at  the  dispoeal  of  the 


instrument;    such   as  prelude,   motet,   figuration, 
fantasia,  and  fugue. 

The  adaptation  of  the  oi^gan  to  sacred  muaie, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  at  once  the  supreme 
spiritualization  and  idealization  of  oi^gan-music,  is 
the  work  and  also  the  characteristic 
4.  Organ-  distinction   of   the   classical  Germao 
ists  and     organ-masters,    whose    great   teacher 
Compoaen.  was  Jan  Pieterszon  Sweelinck  (1562- 
1621),  while  the  greatest  classic  com- 
poser is  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  (q.v.).    Mention 
may  be  made  of  Sweelinck's  pupils,  Jacob  Prdtoriuj) 
of  Hamburg  (d.  1651),  Heinrich  Scheidemano  in 
Hamburg  (d.  1663),  Samuel  Scheldt  in  Halle  (15$7- 
1654),  the  author  of  the  Tabulaturbuch  of  16d0  (ut 
sup.),  who  was  the  pioneer  in  the  adaptation  of 
choral  music  to  the  organ.    He  was  followed  in  this 
direction  by  Strunck,  Theile,   Albert],  Jan  Rein- 
ken  (1623-1722),  Dietrich  Buxtehude  (1637-1707), 
and,   lastly,  Johann  Pachelbel    (1653-1706),  who 
combined  the  inclination  to  grace  and  smoothness 
inherited  from  the  South  Germans  with  the  stricter 
forms  of   the  North  Germans.     Bach    made  the 
choral  with  all  its  liturgical  bearings  the  subject  of 
a  pure,  artistic  transfiguration;  he  looked  upon  the 
song  of  the  congregation  as  a  fair  gift  of  nature  for 
his  art.    This  itself  was  art  for  the  oigan  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word;   he  thought  and  com- 
posed, moved  by  the  very  soul  of  the  oigan  which 
lent  speech  to  his  creative  fancy.    He  possessed  an 
easy  conmiand  of  all  its  forms  and  filled  them  vdth 
his  individuality.    His  style,  though  firmly  founded 
on  tradition,  bears  everywhere  the  stamp  of  his  per- 
sonality;  it  is  his  own  style  throughout,  truly  and 
genuinely  Protestant. 

The  succeeding  age  has  softened  and  modernized 
this  style  in  connection  with  the  technical  develop- 
ment of  organ-building,  which  has  made  the  instru- 
ment more  flexible  and  so  has  ^ith- 
5.  The     drawn  it  from  its  narrow  isolation.  In 
Modernizing  the    eighteenth    century    the   organ 
of         learned  to  speak  the  language  of  Ho- 
Organ      zart,  in  the  nineteenth  that  of  Mcndels- 
Style.       sohn,  and  in  the  twentieth,  it  even  be- 
gins to  assimilate  the  elaborate  coloring 
of  the  music  of  Wagner  and  Liszt.    The  moderniza- 
tion of  organ-style  is  involved  with  the  question  of 
music  in  general  and  esthetics,  and  no  objection  can 
be  raised  so  long  as  the  demands  made  on  religious 
music  by  the  Church  are  duly  regarded.    Congre- 
gational adaptability,  as  it  increases  in  apprecia- 
tion, will  appropriate  every  advance  that  makes 
for  edification.     However,  oi^n  style  must  con- 
tinue consistent  with  the  essential  quality  of  the 
instrument  itself.    Organ  music  must  observe  the 
limits  set  by  the  nature  of  the  instrument;   it 
should  not,  for  example,  invade  the  domain  of  the 
voice,   the  piano,  or  orchestra.     In  such  case  it 
woidd  always  be  inferior  to  the  instrument  which 
it  imitates;  and,  at  the  same  time,  sacrifice  its  own 
peculiar  power  and  artistic  value.    It  would  be  artis- 
tically false,  and  what  is  false  in  art  is  not  permis- 
sible in  liturgy.    On  the  other  hand,  not  everything 
artistically  true  is  at  the  same  time  suitable  for 
public  worship,  so  that  organ  music  may  be  correct 
in  style  and  adapted  to  the  iDstniment,  yet  not  be 
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lituigical  in  the  proper  sense.  In  addition,  there- 
fore, the  organ  style  must  bear  the  stamp  of  church 
music  and  clearly  show  its  relation  to  the  congre- 
gational hymn,  to  the  reinforcement  of  which  it 
owes  its  place  in  worship.  To  the  extent  that  it  is 
based  on  this  and  inspired  by  it,  and  recognizes  its 
function  of  artistic  exposition  and  glorification, 
oigan  music  proves  itself  indeed  a  homogeneous 
element  of  Evangelical  worship. 

(H.  A.  KOeTLiNf.) 

Bduogkafbt:  A.  G.  Ritter,  Zur  OeachicfUe  des  OrgdspieU, 
Leipsie,  1884;  J.  W.  Warmant  The  Organ,  London.  1884; 
E.  J.  HopkiDS,  The  Organ,  ita  Hietory  and  ConatrucUon, 
London,  1887;  U.  KommQller,  Die  alten  Muaiktheoreliker, 
Rasenflbuxs.  1887;  J.  H.  Seidel.  Die  Orgd  und  ^r  Bau, 
Dnsden,  1887;  H.  V.  Couwenbergb,  L'Orgue  ancien  et 
wodenM,  Liene,  1888;  Q.  Rietschel,  Die  Aufgabe  der  Orgd 
tm  €oaM(fdi9chen  OoUeedienai,  LeiiMuc.  1894;  Frenxel,  Die 
Orgd  und  ihre  Meider,  Dresden.  1899;  A.  Pino.  J.  S.  Bach 
and  hie  Works  for  the  Organ,  New  York.  1902;  H.  C.  Lahee. 
The  Organ  and  iU  Maatere,  Boston.  1903;  G.  F.  A.  WUl- 
iama.  The  Story  of  the  Organ,  1903;  idem.  The  Story  of 
Organ  Miuie,  London.  1905. 

ORGAIIIZATIOH    OF    THB    EARLY    CHURCH. 

I.  Jewish  Christianity. 

Eedesiastical  and  New-Testament  Conceptions  (|  1). 
GUMses  of  Believera:  the  Titles  Used  (f  2). 
The  Term  Church  and  its  Implicates  (|  3). 
Offioen  and  their  Functions  (f  4). 
The  Mother  Church;  the  Deacons  (§  5). 
Monarchical  Epboopate  Foreshadowed  (§  6). 
n.  Gentile  Christianity. 

Factora  Influencing  Organisation  (|  1). 
Ind^>endence  of  Local  Communities  (§  2). 
New-Testament  Indications.  09-138  a.d.  (f  3). 
Clement.  Hermas,  the  Didache,  and  Polycarp  (f  4). 
The  Monarchical  Episcopate  and  Other  Offices  (§  5). 
Causes  of  the  Episcopate  (S  6). 
Distinction  Between  Clergy  and  Laity  (§  7). 
Distinctions  Within  the  Oergy  (§  8). 
Develi^ment  of  Ecclesiastical  Law  ($9). 
Provinces  (§  10). 


L  Jewish  Christianity:     In   no   other   field   of 
Church  history  is  the  contrast  between  the  confes- 
sional and  the  historical  view  so  great  as  in  all  that 
idates  to  the  constitution  of  the  ancient  Church. 
According  to  Roman  Catholic  teaching,  while  Christ 
founded  the  Church,  Peter  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  it.     Depending  on  Peter  was  the 
z.  Ecdesi-  ruling  apostolate,  which  was  continued 
aiticftl  and  in  the  episcopate,  just  as  the  primacy 
New-       was  continued   in   the   successors   of 
Testament  Peter.    In  both  Calvinism  and  Luther- 
Craceptions.  anism  the  position  was  held  that  the 
Church  was  the  intentional  and  direct 
foundation  of  Christ.     These  conceptions  are  op- 
posed to  the  entire  historic  development  of  the 
Apostolic  and  sub-Apostolic  age.     They  stand  or 
fall  with  the  historicity  of  certain  passages  in  the 
New  Testament,  notably  some  in  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew,  which  historical  criticism  compels  to  re- 
gard as  later  additions.    The  fact  remains  that  the 
disciples  and  the  faithfid  founded  the  Church  and 
that  the  Twelve  were  appointed  by  Jesus  to  spread 
his  teachings  and  to  act  as  the  future  judges  of  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel.    But  nothing  was  due  to  a 
pvecsonsddered  plan.    What  took  place  was  the  out- 
growth of  temporal  conditions  and  proceeded  from 
the  fraternal  community  of  men  who,  through  Jesus, 
had  found  God.    In  this  brotherhood  with  its  be- 


lief in  God  and  with  its  tradition  of  a  Jewish  the- 
ocracy is  found  the  seed  from  which  the  Church 
developed. 

As  to  the  point  of  departure  for  the  development 
of  Christian  institutional  life,  the  situation  is  as 
follows:  After  Jesus  had  drawn  to  him  the  orig- 
inal four  disciples,  there  assembled  about  him  a 

lai^er  and  a  narrower  circle  of  adher- 

2.  Classes  ents,   viz.,   disciples  and   the   twelve 

of  Believers;  apostles.    This  last  class,  perhaps  also 

the  Titles   the  Seventy,   during  his  lifetime  he 

Used.       sent  abroad  to  teach  and  to  heal  in 

his  name.  At  the  time  of  receiving 
this  mission  they  had  not,  perhaps,  the  name  of 
apostle.  They  realized  that  they  were  apostles  first 
when  Peter  and  they  along  with  him  recognized 
their  teacher  as  their  heavenly  Lord  and  were  con- 
scious of  receiving  from  him,  through  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  direction  to  preach  his  word.  When 
Jesus'  adherents  had  assembled  in  Jerusalem  after 
his  passion  there  were  three  distinct  classes  men- 
tioned in  the  early  records  of  the  Church.  (1)  The 
Twelve;  or  rather  the  Eleven,  increased  by  election 
to  Twelve  (Acts  1-15),  who  were  regarded  as  the 
foundation  of  his  followers  because  they  had  been 
selected  by  Jesus  himself  to  be  the  future  rulers  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  (Matt.  xix.  28;  Luke 
xxii.  28-30).  (2)  The  apostles,  or  the  missionaries, 
to  which  general  class  also  the  Twelve  belonged. 
(3)  The  other  disciples  of  both  sexes  (Acts  ix.  36). 
Most  prominent  among  these  were  the  original  dis- 
ciples (Acts  xxi.  16)  and  especially  the  brothers  of 
Jesus  at  whose  head  stood  James  (Acts  i.  14).  The 
Twelve  were  rulers  in  the  Messianic  kingdom  and 
at  the  same  time  missionaries.  The  term  "  disci- 
ple "  did  not  last  long,  for  personal  discipleship  de- 
pended on  the  actual  presence  of  Jesus.  Converts 
from  paganism  hardly  use  the  term  at  all  and  Paul 
never  employed  it  as  a  designation  of  Christians  in 
general.  **  Disciple  ''  gradually  became  limited  to 
the  Twelve  and  to  those  who  had  personally  seen 
the  Lord.  The  Twelve,  the  Apostles,  and  the  rest 
formed  in  Jerusalem  the  Messianic  community  of 
Jesus.  They  were  a  band  of  Jews,  distinguished 
from  their  fellow  countiymen  only  by  their  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  they  already  knew  the  Mes- 
siah and  were  expecting  his  future  coming  after  a 
short  interval.  The  followers  of  Christ  tended  to 
separate  themselves  from  the  Jews  by  their  insist- 
ence on  the  teaching  and  conunandments  of  Jesus, 
and  by  their  confidence  that  they  were  sharers  in 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  While  they  were  called 
in  scorn,  "  Galileans,''  "  Nazarenes,"  and  "  the 
poor,"  they  called  themselves  the  "  people  of  God," 
"  the  seed  of  Abraham,"  "  the  elect  people,"  "  the 
twelve  tribes."  In  place  of  the  term  disciple,  the 
words  believer,  saints,  the  brethren,  the  Church, 
came  into  use.  All  of  these  can  be  shown  to  be 
Jewish  in  origin.  Believers  in  Christ  called  them- 
selves saints,  because  they  had  been  made  holy  by 
baptism  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  They  had  practical 
attestation  of  this  in  the  charisms  (see  CJharismata), 
wonders,  and  signs  accomplished  through  them. 
The  epistle  to  the  Ephesians  (iii.  5)  speaks  of  "  holy 
apostles."  The  name  brother  goes  back  to  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  (Matt,  xxiii.  8).    It  is  found  also 
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in  connection  ^^ith  the  words  "  in  the  Lord,"  and 
Jesus  desired  to  include  himself  among  the  brethren 
(Matt.  xii.  48;  Rom.  viii.  29).  In  the  third  century 
the  general  use  of  the  term  fell  gradually  into  abey- 
ance. It  no  longer  described  actual  conditions,  and 
was  finally  reser\'ed  for  special  classes  of  Christians, 
particularly  for  the  clergy. 

The  term  **  Church  "  was  in  existence  at  the  time 
of  Paul's  conversion,  though  it  probably  does  not 
go  back  to  Jesus,  notwithstanding  Matt.  xvi.  18, 
xviii.  17;  it  is  found  in  the  early  chapters  of  the 
Acts  (v.  11,  viii.  1).  The  Jewish  equivalent  is  kahalj 
**  assembly,"   translated   in   the  Sep- 

3.  The  tuagint  by  the  Greek  word  ekkUsia 
Term       (see  Church,  the  Christian,  I.).    In 

Church     daily  use  the  Jews,   at  the  time  of 

and  its  Christ,  employed  the  word  "  sjma- 
Implicates.  gogue  "  more  often  than  ecclesia.  The 
employment  of  this  word  by  the  Chris- 
tians made  it  unnecessary  for  them  to  take  over  the 
term  synagogue.  The  term  ecclesia  put  the  brand 
of  newness  upon  the  community  and  at  the  same 
time  gave  it  significance  as  a  realization  of  an  old 
ideal.  It  indicated,  too,  a  practical  separation  from 
Judaism.  It  helpc(l  the  spread  of  the  Church  among 
the  heathen  Christians,  enabling  them  to  distinguish 
by  the  existence  of  this  terminology  their  teaching 
from  the  Law  of  Moses.  An  authoritative  element 
did  not  originally  inhere  in  the  word  "  Church  "; 
indeed,  as  a  spiritual  fact,  representing  an  ideal- 
actual  community,  it  concealed  it.  The  Church 
took  preeminence  over  the  individual,  it  had  its 
own  ordinances,  its  particular  powers  and  oi^an- 
ization.  How  early  judicial  authority  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  individual  community  is  shown  by 
Matt.  x\iii.  17,  and  in  I  Tim.  iii.  15  occurs  the  clas- 
sical passage  **  the  house  of  God  which  is  the  church 
of  the  living  God,  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the 
truth."  As  early  as  Tertullian  occurs  the  expres- 
sion **  mother  Church  "  (Ad  martyrasj  i.).  Most 
important  in  this  connection  were  St.  Paul's  spec- 
ulations connecting  the  Church  with  Christ.  The 
conception  is  well  summed  up  by  Tertullian  in  the 
following  words:  *'  In  a  company  of  two  is  the 
Church;  but  the  Church  is  truly  Christ.  When, 
then,  you  cast  yourself  at  the  brethren's  knees,  you 
are  handling  Christ,  you  are  entreating  Christ " 
(De  pccniteniiay  x.;  ANF,  iii.  664).  The  concrete 
nature  of  the  community  is  found  in  the  idea  of 
fellowship  (Acts  ii.  42;  Gal.  ii.  9)  expressed  in  a 
common  meal.  Decisions  on  important  questions 
lay  >vith  the  ecclesia  (cf.  Acts  xv.,  an  assembly 
which  is  very  wrongly  called  "  The  Council  of  the 
Apostles").  The  records  do  not  show  whether 
there  was  a  regular  meeting  of  this  body;  what 
was  the  exact  position  of  the  apostles  in  it,  or  how 
their  functions  as  members  were  diflferentiated  from 
those  of  the  "  elders,"  The  formula  used  by  Luke 
(Acts  XV.  22,  28)  implies  that  the  assemblage  re- 
garded itself  as  the  organ  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
ordinary  method  of  procedure  was  that  the  Apostles 
and  elders  proposed  measures  and  the  community 
either  accepted  or  rejected  them  (Acts  iv.  32,  vi.  2, 
5,  XV.  12,  30.  xxi.  22).  At  first  Christian  teachers 
and  disciples  living  in  the  community  were  oigan- 
ized  almost  like  a  family,  the  true  Israel  in  the 


midst  of  whom  the  Lord  was  soon  to  appear.   Hub 
community  accepted  originally  the  obligations  of 
the  Jewish  law;    but  when  a  conflict  arose  thqr 
had  to  reject  the  authority  of  the  spiritual  coort 
at  Jerusalem  (Acts  v.  29).    The  commandments  of 
Jesus  held  the  first  place  along  with  the  directioiM 
of   the   Holy  Spirit.    In  addition  to  these   two 
authorities  and  tliat  of  the  Old  Testament  there  wu 
the  authority  of  the  Twelve  under  the  teaderahip 
of  Peter.    This  showed  itself  chiefly  in  the  foigive- 
ness  of  sins,  and  to  it  was  joined  judicial  powers  of 
punishment,  the  classical  example  being  Ananiag 
and  Sapphira  (Acts  v.  1  sqq.).    But  the  communis 
might  use  disciplinary  measures  as  well  as  the  Apos- 
tles (Matt,  xviii.  15).    The  transformation  of  the 
Jewish  synagogue  into  the  ecclesia  oi  God  directed 
its  policy  and  laid  the  foimdation  of  its  spedfie 
rules  and  laws.    How  far  a  new  constructioo  was 
oi^nized  appears  from  the  account  in  Acts  of  the 
life  of  the  early  Christian  community  which  ex- 
tended the  principles  of  brotherhood  even  to  id 
economic  conclusion.    But  it  is  a  mistake  to  picture 
the  Christian  community  of  this  period  as  a  unioo 
of  communistic  Quakers.     The  possession  of  the 
Judaic  law,  the  ideals  of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Twelve,  and  the  power  of  the  b- 
fallible  community  placed  strict  liinitaUons  on  the 
free  activity  of  the  individual,  on  his  independenee 
and  equality. 

In  addition  to  the  Twelve  and  the  Apostolate, 
there  were  associated  with  the  last  from  early  tima 
professional  prophets  and  teachers.    "  God  hath  set 
some  in  the  Church,  first,  apostles;    secondaiily, 
prophets;    thirdly,  teachers"  (I  Cor.  xii.  28;  k. 
Eph.  iv.  11).    These  three  constituted  a  unity  be- 
cause they  all  were  entrusted  with 
4.  Officers  speaking  the  Word  of  God.   Along  with 
and  their    the  Apostles,  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
Functions,  doing  their  missionary  work  two  by  two 
(Peter  and  John,  Barnabas  and  Paul, 
Barnabas  and  Mark,  Paul  and  Silas,  Timothy  and 
Silas,  Timothy  and  Erastus,  Mark  vi.  7;  Lnkex. 
1 ;  Acts  xix.  22) ,  were  the  prophets,  whose  work  was 
sometimes  given  to  particular  communitieB,  aomfr* 
times  more  general  (Matt.  x.  41 ;   Acts  xi.  27,  xxL 
10).     The  teachers  seem  to  have  been  connected 
with  special  conununities  (Acts  xiii.  1;    Didaefae 
xi.).    All  of  these  were  charismatic,  their  call  rested 
on  an  impartation  of  the  Spirit;  but  it  also  depended 
on  the  recognition  of  the  community.    The  Apostka 
seem  to  have  depended  for  each  missionary  journey 
on  a  special  commission.     When  the  commisQon 
was  fulfilled,  the  Apostle  might  become  again  a 
teacher  or  a  prophet.    Taken  strictly,  he  is  an  Apos- 
tle only  to  those  for  whom  he  has  received  a  ccnn- 
mission;    '^  apostle  of  the  circiuncision,"  "apostle 
of  the  Gentiles"  (I  Cor.  ix.  2;   Gal.  ii.;   Rom.  xL 
13).    The  classical  passage  is  Acts  xiii.  1-2.    The 
appointment  for  services  in  the  community  followed 
after  prayer  and  fasting  by  the  laying  on  of  hands 
(Acts  vi.  6,  xiii.  3;    I  Tim.  iv.  14;   II  Tun.  i.  6). 
The  laying  on  of  hands  was  not  simply  a  symbolical 
act;  it  was  the  imparting  of  the  charisma  neceeeaiy 
for  the  office.    The  function  of  laying  on  of  hands 
was  undertaken  not  only  by  the  Twelve  (Acts  vi 
6),  but  also  by  individual  conmiunities  (I  Tim.  iv. 
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14),  by  Apostles  and  miasionarieB  (I  Tim.  v.  22; 
II  Tim.  i.  6),  or  Apostles  and  communities  co- 
operated together. 

As  to  the  position  of  the  Mother  Church  in  Jeru- 
salem toward  the  Judaistic  daughter  churches,  the 
records  are  too  meager  to  admit  of  a  definite  con- 
elusion.     It  is  as  often  associated  with  as  distin- 
guished  from   subordinate   conununi- 
5.  The      ties  (Gal.  i.  22;    I  Thess.  ii.  14;    Acta 
Motlier     xi.  1,  29,  xv.  1).    Jerusalem  was  re- 
Church;    garded  as  the  central  point.     It  was 
(be  Deacons,  called  by  Palestinian  Christians  ''  the 
holy  city "  (Matt.  iv.  6,  xxvii.  63). 
It  is  significant  that  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  sent 
Barnabas  to  control  the  heathen  Christian  organisa- 
tion at  Antioch  (Acts  xi.  22),  that  Silas  and  Judas 
were  sent  there  (Acts  xv.  22-32),  that  Peter  pro- 
ceeds there  (Gal.  ii.  11),  as  well  as  messengers  from 
James  (Gal.  ii.  12),  that  the  diaspora  was  controlled 
1^  Jerusalem  Christians,  and  finally  that  the  so- 
called  Council  of  the  Apostles — ^in  reality  the  com- 
munity of  Jerusalem — took  action  for  all  the  Jew- 
ish communities.    Paul's  relation  to  it  must  also  be 
taken  into  account;   not  only  his  care  for  sending 
eoQeetions  to  it,  but  also  his  desire  to  have  its  rec- 
(^gnition.    It  is  remarkable  how  the  Galilean  Chris- 
tians fall  into  the  background.    The  transition  from 
Capernaum,  Chorazin,  and  Bethsaida  to  Jerusalem 
marks  a  new  evolution  in  the  ancient  history  of  the 
Church,  and  is  undoubtedly  connected  with  the 
birth  of  legend,  the  rise  of  the  Infancy  Gospels, 
and  the  transference  of  the  appearances  of  the  risen 
Lord  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem.    As  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  seven  deacons  and  causes  given  for  it 
in  Acts  vi.,  a  number  of  ambiguities  arise.     The 
Seven,  as  their  names  indicate,  were  probably  Hel- 
lenists; but  were  they  appointed  solely  for  the  Hel- 
lenist widows,  or  for  other  widows?   Were  their  eco- 
nomic occupations  a  novelty?    Besides,  they  disap- 
pear from  view  in  a  curious  way;   that  is,  all  with 
the  exception  of  Stephen,  the  ''  miracle  worker/' 
and  the  first  martyr.     A  diaconate,  in  the  later 
sense,  their  office  was  not,  for  the  deacon's  was  no 
independent  position;  they  rather  resembled  bishops 
than  deacons.    It  is  possible  to  see  in  them  Hellenist 
rivals  of  the  Twelve.    It  is  remarkable  that  the  per- 
secution directed  against  Stephen  did  not  involve 
the  Twelve  (Acts  viii.  1). 

According  to  an  old  tradition  the  Twelve  remained 
twelve  years  in  Jerusalem.    They  scattered  on  ac- 
co«mt  of  the  persecution  of  Herod  to  which  James, 
the  son  of  Zebedee,  fell  a  victim.    This 
6.  Monar-   led  to  a  total  change  in  the  Jerusalem 
chkal  Epis-  community.    In  place  of  a  government 
oopate  Fore-  through  the  Twelve,  there  came  into 
shadowed,  prominence  James,  the  brother  of  the 
Lord.     Acts  does  not  mark  the  steps 
in  this  development;  but  it  gives  him  preeminence 
(xii.  17,  XV.  13,  xxi.  18).    This  marks  the  decline  of 
the  pneumatic,  Messianic  conception;    yet  during 
the  presence  of  members  of  the  Twelve  at  Jerusa- 
lem their  authority  was  not  impaired  (Gal.  ii.;  Acts 
XV.,  xxi.).     The  new  order  has  three  significant 
characteristics:    (1)  The  relatives  of  Jesus  came 
into  prominence.    After  the  death  of  James  a  cousin 
of  Jesus,  Symeon,  was  chosen  his  successor  (Euse- 


bins.  Hist,  ecd,,  III.,  xi.;  ANF,  2  ser.  i.  146).  The 
early  lists  of  the  bishops  at  Jerusalem  are  probably 
lists  of  the  relatives  of  Jesus.  (2)  The  disappear- 
ance of  the  pneumatic.  Messianic  element.  (3)  The 
influence  of  distinctly  Jewish  precedents.  The 
original  Twelve  may  have  died,  or  they  may  have 
been  engaged  in  missionary  activity,  or  the  rela- 
tives of  Jesus  may  have  been  regarded  as  their 
rivals.  The  prominence  of  the  relatives  of  Jesus 
woidd  naturally  be  due  to  their  position  as  members 
of  the  house  of  David.  The  new  constitution  there 
with  James  at  its  head  and  twelve  (?)  presbyters 
under  him  seems  to  give  James  the  position  of  high 
priest  and  to  put  elders  in  the  place  of  a  sanhedrin. 
The  position  of  James  was  peculiar.  Heathen  Chris- 
tian tradition  names  him  as  the  first  bishop  of  Je- 
rusalem, appointed  by  Christ  and  by  the  Apostles. 
Undoubtedly  he  and  his  followers  exercised  a  mo- 
narchical power.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that 
James  used  the  title  of  bishop,  for  it  has  not  a  Ju- 
daistic origin.  In  the  Clementines  the  exalted  posi- 
tion of  James  is  a  later  exaggeration.  The  idea  and 
realization  of  a  monarchical  episcopate  under  the 
Jewish  Christians  first  comes  into  existence,  then, 
in  the  person  of  James.  Perhaps  Matt.  xvi.  18  is 
the  protest  of  Palestinian  Christians,  who  did  not 
accept  him.  The  original  persecutions  allowed  the 
Church  to  continue  in  existence  at  Jerusalem. 
The  first  sharp  persecution  was  under  Herod,  in 
42  A.n.  No  great  agitation  against  Jerusalem 
Christians  took  place  imtil  the  execution  of  James 
and  the  great  uprising  against  Rome.  This  last 
changed  the  situation.  The  Jewish  communities 
became  active  against  the  whole  Christian  dias- 
pora. Symeon,  the  successor  of  James,  was  a  mar- 
tyr. In  the  second  century,  by  the  second  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  under  Hadrian,  Jewish 
Christianity  lost  its  position  of  ccntrality,  and 
existed  only  as  single  communities  and  groups  of 
communities. 

n.  Gentile  Christianity:    Turning  the  attention 
now  to  the  position  of  Christianity  imder  the  hea- 
then, the  complexity  of  the  situation  is  increased  by 
the  tendency  to  bring  in,  in  connection 
I.  Factors  with  church  oi^anization  and  consti- 
Influencing  tion,  family  customs,  the  social  and 
Organiza-   religious  clubs,  and  school,  city  and 
tion.        provincial  organizations.    All  of  these 
elements  must  have  influenced  the  de- 
velopment of  Christian  institutions.    The  Christian 
community  was  built  out  of  elements  with  definite, 
previously  exbting  social  characteristics.     Consid- 
erable tension  between  the  parts  was  to  be  expected. 
Thus  one  might  have  looked  for  antagonism  between 
a  central  and  local  authority,  between  spirit  and 
office,  between  charisma  and  canon,  among  individ- 
uals, among  those  claiming  spiritual  gifts,  among 
those  occupying  ecclesiastical  position,  and  finally, 
between  the  lay  and  the  clerical  elements,  between 
an  ecclesiastical  democracy  and  an  ecclesiastical 
aristocracy.     As  initial  factors  in  early  organiza- 
tion must  be  considered,  first,  the  authority  of  those 
speaking   the   Word   of  God,    apostles,   prophets, 
teachers;   the  authority  of  the  elders  over  agninst 
younger  members;  the  distinction  between  officials 
appointed  with  administrative  and  with  executive 
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power.  The  Christian  communities  of  the  Diaspora 
developed,  either  as  offshoots  from  synagogues,  or 
from  being  founded  by  Jewish  proselytes.  They 
follow  the  order  of  synagogue  usages.  The  reading 
of  the  Old  Testament  was  not  the  only  reminiscence 
of  the  synagogue.  The  Acts  in  many  passages  shows 
how,  at  the  beginning,  women  such  as  Priscilla, 
Lydia,  and  Phoebe  were  important  in  the  life  of  the 
Church. 

The  impressions  derived  from  the  epistles  of  Paul 
suggest  the  independence  of  each  conununity.  In 
them  individuals  either  with  local  honorary  titles 
or  with  official  positions  were  subor- 
2.  Inde-  dinate.  The  communities  were  directly 
pendence  of  under  the  apostles  who  founded  them. 
Local  Com-  The  whole  Christian  community  was 
munities.  pictured  in  each  of  its  parts.  The  ideal 
unity  lies  in  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  (Acts  xv.).  The  way  the  disciplinary  case  at 
Corinth  was  handled  by  Paul  is  a  crucial  example. 
He  and  the  community  act«d  together,  there  is  no 
question  of  special  officials.  Early  terminology 
shows  the  same  result — "  the  Church  of  God  abiding 
in  the  city  "  (cf.  I  Clement  i.;  and  the  salutations 
with  which  Polycarp  begins  his  epistle).  Each 
conununity  is  part  of  an  organism  belonging  to 
heaven,  for  the  time  being  dwelling  on  earth:  "  The 
Churches  of  God,  when  carefully  contrasted  with 
the  assemblies  of  the  districts  in  which  they  are 
situated,  are  as  beacons  in  the  world  "  (Origen, 
Contra  Celsum,  iii.  29;  ANF,  iv.  476).  The  impor- 
tance of  the  spiritual  democracy  is  seen  in  Paul's 
epistles.  The  part  represents  the  whole.  What 
concerns  one  community  concerns  all.  The  iden- 
tity of  the  local  with  the  universal  was  encouraged 
by  the  preeminence  given  to  the  apostle  who  be- 
longed to  the  whole  church.  Paul  is  to  the  several 
communities  their  teacher  and  father  (I  Cor.  iv. 
17,  vii.  17,  xiv.  37).  But  I  Cor.  xii.-xiv.  is  the 
clearest  proof  that  the  charismata  are  the  decisive 
factors.  What  is  reported  of  local  authorities  is 
different  in  different  places.  According  to  Acts 
presbyters  were  ordained  by  Paul  and  Barnabas 
(xiv.  23),  and  called  together  and  warned  to  shep- 
herd the  Church  of  God.  In  I  Thess.  v.  12,  Paul 
asks  the  community  ''  to  know  them  that  labor 
among  you,  and  are  over  you  in  the  Lord  and  ad- 
monish you,"  and  the  foUo^^ing  verses  seem  to  be 
directed  to  these  persons.  In  Galatians  a  local  office 
is  not  mentioned,  and  the  same  holds  good  of  Cor- 
inthians where,  from  the  contents  of  the  letter, 
mention  of  such  an  office  seems  to  be  expected. 
Along  with  apostles,  prophets,  and  teachers  are  men- 
tioned certain  charisms  and  after  them  helps  and 
governments.  The  same  is  true  of  Romans  where 
organization  comes  into  being  through  the  charis- 
mata— among  them  are  named  prophecy,  minis- 
try, teaching,  showing  mercy,  and  ruling  (xli.  6sqq.). 
A  certain  Phoebe  is  mentioned  as  deaconess  (xvi.), 
and  different  house  communities  are  mentioned 
(xvi.  3  sqq.).  In  Colossians  the  community  is  di- 
rected to  say  to  Archippus,  "  take  heed  to  the  min- 
istry which  thou  hast  received  in  the  Lord,  that 
thou  fulfil  it  "  (iv.  17).  The  word  ministry  may  sig- 
nify a  part  in  the  worship  of  the  community.  In 
Ephesians,  a  circular  letter,  the  whole  community 


is  spoken  of  as  being  built  on  the  foundation  of  the 
apostles  aad  prophets  (ii.  20,  iii.  5)  and  a  local  offiee 
is  mentioned  and  connected  with  apostles,  proph- 
ets, and  teachers — ^pastors  and  evangelists  find  a 
place  in  this  list  (iv.  11.;  cf.  Acts.  xi.  8;  U  Tlm.iv. 
5;  Eusebius,  Hitit,  ecd.,  III.,  xxxvii.),  tiie  last  beipg 
missionaries  whose  activity  is  purely  local  and 
who  therefore  can  not  claim  the  name  of  Apostle. 
Philippians  is  remarkable  because  its  address  coo- 
tains  the  words  bishops  and  deacons  as  the  letta 
returns  thanks  for  an  offering  (i.  1).    Their  oSBet 
was  probably  connected  with  this  act;  the  deaeou 
have  no  accompanying  genitive  and  there  is  no 
article,  facts  which  point  to  an  administrative  poai- 
tion  (see  Deacon).    The  same  must  be  said  of  the 
word  "  bishop "  (see  EpiscoPAcy;    Politt).    Its 
significance  is  as  ambiguous  as  that  oi  presbyter, 
which  may  distinguish  the  elder  from  the  younger, 
may  be  a  title  of  honor  signifying  some  special  au- 
thority, personal  or  otherwise,  or  may  indicate  mem- 
bership of  a  council,  and  be  either  of  Jewish  or  au- 
tonomous origin  (see  Prebbtter).   The  word  bishop 
may  be  due  to  the  usage  of  the  Septuagint.    It  sig- 
nifies overseer  or  superintendent.     The  object  of 
oversight  is  imcertain,  it  may  be  souls  (I  Pet.  ii. 
25),  or  the  church  (Acts  xx.  28).    It  may  mean  over- 
sight of  economic  or  natural  objecte.    The  troubles 
related  in  II  Corinthians  do  not  indicate  any  ten- 
sion between  a  local  and  the  universal  apostolic 
organization.    It  refers  only  to  the  operation  of  a 
clique  grouping  itself  around  different  apostles. 

The  records  extending  from  the  time  of  Vespasian 
to  that  of  Hadrian  begin  with  I  Pet.  iv.  10-11 :  "  As 
every  man  hath  received  the  gift,  even  so  minister 
the  same  one  to  another  as  good  stewards  of  the 
manifold  grace  of  God.  If  any  man  speak,  let  him 
speak  as  the  oracles  of  God;  if  any 
3.  New-  man  minister,  let  him  do  it  as  of  the 
Testament  ability  which  God  giveth."  Here 
Indicatbns,  organization  is  founded  on  the  char- 
69-138  A.D.  isma,  which  itself  constitutes  a  min- 
istry. Later  the  author  addresses  the 
presbyters,  calling  himself  a  fellow  presbyter  (v. 
1-2),  who  are  opposed  to  the  "  younger  "  (v.  5), 
but  the  presbyters  do  not  include  all  of  those  over 
a  certain  age,  they  are  officials  limited  in  num- 
ber with  the  functions  of  pastors  and  duty  of  being 
examples  to  the  flock  (v.  2-3).  This  indicates  a 
local  office  and  in  this  light  the  stress  laid  on  charis- 
mata in  chap.  iv.  is  remarkable.  In  James  v.  14 
presbyters  of  the  Church  are  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  praying  over  and  anointing  the  sick,  while 
chap.  iii.  warns  against  multiplicity  of  masters.  In 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  presbyters  are  not  men- 
tioned but  officers  are,  the  general  term  used  being 
hegaumenoif  which  also  occurs  in  Acts  (xv.  22)  as  a 
designation  of  prophets  (Heb.  xiii.  17);  possibly 
Heb.  xiii.  7  refers  to  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul. 
In  the  Apocalypse  twenty-four  presbyters  are  men- 
tioned (chap,  iv.)  and  a  prophetess  is  named  in 
Thyatira  (ii.  20)  but  no  local  officer.  The  angels  of 
the  communities  are  not  to  be  explained  as  bishops. 
The  writer  of  the  work  appears  as  a  superintendent 
of  the  communities.  Twelve  apostles  are  men- 
tioned, also  fal.se  apostles  (ii.  2),  and  a  reader  in  each 
conununity  (i.  3).    The  author  of  the  three  Johan- 
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nine  letters  i^pears  as  a  superintendent  calling 
himself  in  11  and  III  John  presbyteros.  He  admin- 
isters by  letters  and  emissaries  many  communities 
as  their  head.  He  is  strongly  opposed  and  some  of 
his  adherents  are  excommunicated.  The  opposi- 
tion comes  from  a  man  who  loveth  to  have  the  pre- 
eminence, in  other  words,  a  local  pastor.  Deme- 
trius seems  to  be  a  colleague  of  the  person  addressed 
in  the  letter.  There  is  obviously  a  conflict  here 
between  the  spiritual  universal  missionary  organ- 
ijsatlon  and  the  local  one  (cf.  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria, QuU  dives,  xlii.,  for  an  account  of  John's  activ- 
ity in  appointing  bishops,  pacifying  churches,  and 
founding  a  ministiy  on  his  missionary  journeys).  In 
tl^  Gospel  apostles  are  warned  against  ambition 
(xiii.  13  sqq.)  and  there  is  a  passage  mentioning  the 
bestowal  on  Peter  of  a  universal  pastoral  office  (xxi. 
15  sqq.).  The  Pastoral  Epistles  show  Titus  and 
Timothy  as  representatives  of  the  Apostles,  they 
guard  ^e  teaching,  they  appoint  officers  and  shep- 
herd the  conomunities.  In  Titus,  the  elders,  both 
men  and  women,  seem  to  have  an  official  position 
(ii.  2  sqq.),  presbyters  are  mentioned  and  their 
qualifications,  and  then  follow  at  length  the  quali- 
fications of  a  bishop  (i.  5  sqq.) ;  probably  this  is  an 
interpolation,  if  so  it  refers  to  a  monarchical  bishop. 
In  I  Tim.  v.  elders,  both  men  and  women,  young 
men  and  women,  and  widows  in  two  classes,  are 
carefully  distinguished.  Mention  is  made  of  pres- 
byters; there  is  a  long  passage  (iii.  1-13)  discussing 
the  qualifications  of  bishops  and  deacons  introduced 
by  the  words  "  if  any  one  desire  the  office  of  a 
bishop  he  desires  a  good  work."  The  similarity 
with  the  passages  in  Titus  suggests  doubts  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  both  passages. 

The  First  Epistle  of  Clement  gives  detailed  refer- 
ences to  the  organization  of  the  Church  at  the 
period  it  was  composed.    It  is  all  the  more  valuable 

because  it  comes  from  Rome  and  be- 

4.  Clement,  cause  it  can  be  certainly  dated.    The 

Hermas,  the  occasion  of  the  letter  was  trouble  in 

Didache  and  the  Corinthian    community,   a  revolt 

Polycarp.    of  the  younger  elements  against  the 

older.  The  facts  are  as  follows:  The 
community  is  divided  into  presbyters  and  the 
younger  element;  those  who  lead  are  taken  from 
the  presbyters,  hegaumenai,  prohegaumenoi  (i.  3, 
iii.  3,  xxi.  6)  under  these  leaders.  The  letter  from 
chap.  xl.  on  is  specially  directed  to  those  who  con- 
duct worship.  These  the  author  calls  three  times 
bishops  and  deacons.  Their  office  is  called  epis- 
kapi.  They  are  appointed  officials,  admitted  with 
the  approval  of  the  whole  community.  The  func- 
tion of  the  episkopS  is  primarily  and  essentially  di- 
vine worship;  to  offer  the  gifts,  to  read  the  liturgies 
(xl.  2,  xliv.  4).  These  officials  also  have  the  title  of 
presbyter.  Despite  the  significance  of  their  position, 
the  power  belongs  finally  to  the  community  ("to 
do  whatever  the  majority  commands,"  liv.).  The 
author  of  the  letter  writes  in  the  name  of  the  Ro- 
man community.  Those  whom  it  sends  to  Corint-h 
are  not  mentioned  as  clerical  personages.  From 
this  it  follows  that  the  bishops  azul  deacons,  who  are 
constantly  named  together  and  who  have  the  com- 
mon functions  of  the  episkapS  or  liturgy,  belong, 
probably  as  appointed  presbyters,  to  those  who  are 


called  "  leaders."  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that 
the  ministers  of  public  worship  are  alone  the  "  lead- 
ers." In  addition  to  these  facts  Clement's  Epistle 
adds  theories  and  historical  statements  in  relation 
to  public  worship.  It  connects  Christian  usages 
with  the  Old-Testament  regulation  of  worship.  The 
letter  states  that  the  appointment  of  bishops  and 
deacons  is  prophesied  in  the  Old  Testament.  It 
declares  that  the  Apostles  are  sent  from  Christ,  just 
as  Christ  was  sent  from  God.  It  also  asserts  that 
our  Apostles  (i.e.,  Peter  and  Paul)  had  revealed  to 
them  that  there  would  arise  a  difficulty  over  the 
epiakop^  and  for  that  reason  they  provided  after 
dieir  death  that  other  approved  men  should  under- 
take their  services.  The  Epistle  of  Clement  leaves 
the  question  of  a  monarchical  episcopate  at  Rome 
open,  but  this  possibility  is  excluded  by  Hennas, 
who  also  wrote  in  Rome  and  whose  work  must  be 
dated  in  the  course  of  the  third  decade  of  the  sec- 
ond centuiy.  Hennas  keeps  in  view  not  a  local 
community,  but  the  whole  conmumity  of  Christians. 
In  his  foreground  stand  apostles  and  teachers,  be- 
longing to  a  preceding  generation,  some  of  whom, 
however,  are  still  alive.  In  the  universal  organiza- 
tion of  the  Church  his  order  gives  apostles,  bishops, 
teachers,  deacons.  Bishops  and  deacons  are  asso- 
ciated together  and  their  chief  duty  is  caring  for 
widows  and  orphans  and  the  poor.  Their  service 
is  called  diakonia  and  leitawgia.  Vision  II.,  ii.  6 
speaks  of  those  who  preside  over  the  Church,  who 
are  also  called  "  those  who  occupy  the  first  seats," 
which  means,  all  of  those,  whether  they  are  proph- 
ets or  teachers,  to  whom  the  community  stands  in 
the  relation  of  receiving  instruction.  Precedence, 
as  such,  the  author  does  not  disapprove,  his  frown 
is  only  for  those  who  are  emulous  concerning  the 
first  places  and  concerning  fame  and  as  fools  in- 
dulge in  rivalry  (Similitude  VIII.,  vii.  4;  ANF^  ii. 
42).  This  throws  an  important  light  on  the  organ- 
ization of  a  monarchical  episcopate.  Hermas  men- 
tions presbyters  in  two  places  (Vision  II.,  iv.  2, 
III.,  i.) — presbyters  who  rule  over  the  Church,  and 
he  asserts  that  there  are  worthier  persons  in  the 
Church  than  presbyters,  namely,  martyrs.  The  re- 
lation of  these  two  groups  remains  uncertain.  Per- 
haps "  presbyters "  in  his  mind  were  associated 
entirely  with  the  local  community.  The  existence 
of  a  monarchical  episcopate  can  not  be  made  to 
harmonize  with  the  use  of  presbyteri^  in  the  plural, 
or  with  bishops  in  the  plural.  The  Didache  in  this 
respect  resembles  Hermas;  it  concerns  itself  with 
the  whole  community,  and  with  local  communities 
only  as  developments  of  it.  It  discusses  the  activi- 
ties of  apostles,  prophets,  and  teachers.  Those  who 
speak  the  Word  are  to  be  honored  as  the  Lord. 
Prophets  are  highly  reverenced;  criticizing  them  is 
an  unforgivable  sin.  Prophets,  it  says  (xiii.  3),  are 
your  high  priests.  In  chap.  xiv.  services  on  Sunday 
and  the  solemn  sacrifice  are  mentioned.  Chap.  xv. 
contains  the  following:  "  Elect  therefore  for  your- 
selves bishops  and  deacons  worthy  of  the  Lord, 
men  meek  and  not  lovers  of  money,  and  truthful, 
and  approved;  for  they,  too,  minister  to  you  the 
ministry  of  the  prophets  and  teachers;  they  are 
honored  along  with  prophets  and  teachers"  (P. 
Schaff,  Teaching  0/  the  Twelve  AposOee,   pp.  211- 
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212,  New  York,  1890).  These  words  are  notable. 
They  closely  associate  bishops  and  deacons.  Their 
functions  are  primarily  concerned  with  public  wor- 
ship, are  personal  in  character,  and  deal  also  with 
financial  administration.  UnlDce  Apostles,  proph- 
ets, and  teachers,  they  are  appointed  by  the  com- 
munity. They  show  that  speaking  the  Word  does 
not  belong  naturally  to  their  functions,  but  that 
this  service  in  the  lack  of  prophets  and  teachers  is 
already  in  process  of  transference  to  them.  A  great 
distinction  seems  to  prevail  between  prophets  and 
teachers  on  the  one  side  and  bishops  and  deacons 
on  the  other,  which  the  author  says  must  be  avoided, 
because  the  last  class  are  now  performing  the  serv- 
ices of  the  first.  The  letter  of  Polycarp  is  addressed 
to  the  community  at  Philippi.  It  appears  that  at 
Philippi  there  was  no  monarchical  episcopate,  but 
a  collegial  administration.  First  are  mentioned 
men,  then  widows,  then  deacons,  then  the  younger 
element,  then  virgins,  then  presbyters;  presbyters 
and  deacons  are  to  be  reverenced  by  the  younger 
element  as  God  and  Christ.  The  title  bishop  is  not 
found  in  the  letter;  directions  and  warnings  as  to 
administration  and  pastoral  care  are  directed  to 
the  presbyters.  Valcns,  an  individual  who  seems 
to  be  entrusted  with  the  economic  administration 
of  the  community,  is  mentioned  as  a  presbyter. 

Inmiediately  after  the  time  to  which  these  vari- 
ous records  belong,  a  monarchical  episcopate  along 
with  its  special  organization  is  found  everywhere 
in  the  Church.  In  Antioch  and  in  Asia  the  letters 
of  Ignatius  show  that  it  existed  about  115.  [It  is 
to  be  noted  that  the  authenticity  and  early  date  of 
these  writings  are  still  questioned  by  many  scholars. 
▲.  H.  N.]  At  the  head  of  each  community  stands  a 
bishop  by  this  name,  and  no  other  (the 
5.  Monar-  Roman  community  is  an  exception), 
chical  He  is  the  real  monarch  of  the  conmiuni- 
Episcopate,  ty.  He  takes  the  lead  in  divine  worship 
and  Other  and  in  their  meetings:  "  nothing  against 
Offices,  the  bishop;  nothing  without  the  bish- 
op." Tl]ds  is  the  tenor  of  all  these 
letters.  Under  him  there  is  a  college  of  presbyters, 
acting  not  individually,  but  as  a  whole  as  counsel 
of  the  bishop.  The  deacons  are  not  organized  in  a 
college,  but  are  looked  upon  as  individuals.  They 
act  as  administrative  organs  of  the  bishop  in  divine 
worship  and  in  ministering  to  the  conmnmity  and 
so  are  especially  near  to  him.  The  bishop,  in  Igna- 
tius' eyes,  stands  in  the  position  of  God;  the  pres- 
byters in  the  position  of  the  Apostles.  How  far 
this  theory  was  realized  in  Asia  is  uncertain.  Later 
records  show  that  monarchical  bishops  were  still 
called  presbyters.  Ignatius'  warnings  and  specu- 
lations certainly  produced  one  effect;  to  give  the 
bishop  preeminence  in  conducting  public  worship. 
The  episcopal  lists  of  the  second  century  show  that 
in  Rome  the  monarchical  episcopate  did  not  orig- 
inate until  150.  Anicetus  is  mentioned  as  a  bishop 
in  an  almost  contemporary  document.  At  the  same 
time  Primus  is  called  bishop  in  Corinth  by  Hegesip- 
pus  (in  Eusebius,  Hist,  ecd.^  IV.,  xxiii.  sqq.).  There 
are  records  by  various  authorities  of  monarchical 
bishops  in  Greek  and  Asiatic  cities;  still  a  Christian 
regarded  himself  as  belonging  to  the  whole  Church 
rather  than  simply  to  a  local  community.    The  gov- 


ernment was  regarded  as  a  spiritual  goyemment; 
charismata  were  given  preeminence.  The  whole 
community  was  ruled  in  strict  monanshieal  focm; 
Christ  was  its  shepherd,  leader,  and  biahop;  it  is 
built  upon  the  infallible  Word  tA  God,  and  this  was 
present  in  a  living  form  as  the  teaching  of  the  kgob- 
ties  in  thoee  who  witnessed  to  it  and  declared  it. 
The  influence  of  profane  organisations  for  wwdiip 
probably  was  small.  The  internal  life  of  the  local 
community,  the  natural  distinction  between  pres- 
byter and  the  younger  element,  was  of  the  utmost 
importance.  To  the  presbyter  belonged  all  of  those 
whoee  merits  and  services  deserved  honor  and  ree- 
ognition.  Where  the  conditions  did  not  permit  the 
missionaries  to  hand  over  the  care  and  supervision 
of  the  whole  to  the  father  of  a  family,  or  to  the  most 
prominent  first  converts,  or  to  the  dders,  there  were 
officera  appointed,  probably  always  by  laying  on  of 
hands.  The  appointment  may  have  been  due  to  the 
missionaiy  apostles,  or  to  the  influence  of  the  proph- 
ets, or  the  community  could  request  the  i^pointment 
of  an  individual.  The  officials  had  not  every- 
where the  same  name.  The  name  presbyter  was 
suggested  naturally  by  the  distinction  between  the 
old  and  the  young.  By  the  la3ring  on  of  hands  this 
particular  type  of  elder  was  sometimes  distinguished 
from  the  whole  mass  of  eldere  though  they  some- 
times disappeared  again  in  it.  "Shepherds  and 
overseers  "  indicates  not  an  office  but  a  function. 
The  function  of  these  presbyters  was,  so  long  as  edi- 
fication by  the  free  activity  of  the  Spirit  was  the 
rule,  of  a  diaconal  nature.  Here  distinction  must 
be  made  between  a  diaconia  in  a  narrower  and  in 
a  broader  sense.  Broadly  it  signifies  any  kind  of 
ser\'ice  which  is  not  the  service  of  the  Word.  In  a 
narrower  sense  it  indicates  care  for  the  poor  and 
the  service  during  the  congregational  gathering. 
From  this  point  of  view  the  presbyters  received  the 
appellations  bishop  and  deacon.  In  the  broader 
use  of  the  word  they  were  called  bishops  only  in 
the  beginning,  and  even  then  rarely.  As  a  rule,  the 
terminology  was  applied  to  presbytera  engaged  in 
the  diaconate  in  the  narrower  sense;  that  is,  it  was 
given  to  those  who  were  engaged  in  looking  after 
the  poor  and  in  services  performed  in  the  congre- 
gational gathering.  The  practise  became  usual 
then  of  not  reckoning  these  officials  among  the 
presbyters,  but  of  giving  them  the  tide  "  deacon." 
The  word  deacon,  used  of  one  who  now  really  be- 
came a  server,  was  no  longer  looked  upon  as  a  title 
of  honor.    Originally  it  must  have  stood  higher. 

In  the  earliest  times,  here  and  there,  the  presbyter 
and  the  bishop  are  assimilated,  so  that  every 
"appointed"  presbyter  was  also  called  bishop. 
But  soon  the  terminology  changed.  The  custom 
arose  that  only  those  officials  employed  in  active 
and  leading  duties  concerned  with  the  care  of  the 
poor  and  ^ith  the  conduct  of  congregational  meet- 
ings were  called  bishops,  without,  however,  losing 
the  title  of  presbyter  or  their  places  in  the  college 
of  presbyters.  The  victory  of  the  epi9oopo9  is  plainly 
an  indication  of  the  increased  importance  of  the 
care  for  the  poor  and  of  the  services  undertaken  in 
congregational  gatherings,  which  more  and  more 
took  the  form  of  established  public  worehip. 

The  disappearance  of  prophets  and  teachers  con- 
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tributed  to  give  imp(»taiice  to  the  functions  of 
biflfaops  and  deaoone,  although  I  Timothy  shows 
that  at  that  time  there  were  presbyters  capable  of 
teaehiog;  but  both  the  Didache  and  Hennas  prove 
that  the  oervioe  of  prophets^  teachers,  and  apostles 
was  performed  by  bishops  and  deacons.    Neither  of 

these  authorities  mentions  presbyters 

6.  Gauses  in  this  connection.   Clement  is  the  first 

of  die      to  connect  this  local  organization  with 

Episcopate,  the  Old  Testament  and  apostolic  f oim- 

dation.  He  mentions  the  connection 
between  the  office  and  divine  worship  and  also  the 
permanence  of  the  ministers.  Their  election  was 
limited  to  a  certain  class;  the  community  gave  its 
approval  or  withheld  it  as  the  case  might  be.  This 
system  was  not  peculiar  to  Rome,  it  also  existed  in 
Oorinth.  This  letter  of  Clement  is  important  as 
exhibiting  the  decline  of  the  pneumatic  factor  and 
in  showing  how  the  conception  of  the  universal 
Church  lost  its  importance  and  was  superseded  by 
the  view  which  exalted  the  local  community  and 
made  it  the  foundation  of  apostolicity  and  legality. 
That  bishops  and  deacons  had  some  relation  as  offi- 
cials to  divine  worship  is  proved  by  Paul.  Clement 
carries  their  institution  back  to  the  time  of  the 
apostles.  Virtually  a  similar  position  is  taken  by 
the  Didache  and  Hennas.  There  must  have  been 
some  factor  in  the  original  constitution  of  the 
Church  tending  to  the  development  of  a  mon- 
archical episcopate.  Probably  the  monarchy  of 
a  leading  apostle  in  certain  places  became  after 
his  death  changed  to  the  leadership  of  a  pres- 
byter who,  taking  precedence  in  his  college,  be- 
came a  presbyter-bieiiop.  It  was  natural  in  public 
worship  for  the  lead  to  be  taken  by  one  individ- 
ual. Justin  (i.  67)  speaks  of  one  proestda  and  sev- 
eral diakonoi.  Intercourse  with  other  churches 
suggested  the  need  of  a  representative,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, when  Clement  composed  a  letter  to  Corinth  in 
the  name  of  the  Roman  community.  The  struggle 
with  the  Gnostic  sects  suggested  the  necessity  of 
some  one  authoritative  teacher.  Division  of  re- 
sponsibility would  have  also  had  a  bad  effect  in 
time  of  persecution.  The  drawing  up  of  episcopal 
lists  indicates  that  in  many  communities  from  early 
times  the  college  of  presbyters  must  have  had  a 
primiu  inter  pares.  The  development  of  the  mo- 
narehical  episcopate  appeared  as  no  break  with  the 
past  because  the  bishop  still  continued  to  perform 
many  functions  along  with  the  college  of  presby- 
ters. For  example,  Marcion  appeared  before  the 
Roman  presbyters  (Epiphanius,  Har.,  xlii.  2), 
Noetus  was  tried  by  the  presbyters  in  Smyrna  (Hip- 
pcdytus,  CoTiira  Noetum,  i.).  The  presence  of  the 
college  of  presbyters  in  some  cases  delayed  for  dec- 
ades the  final  stage  of  this  development.  The  earliest 
organisation,  of  the  community  must  also  have  had 
its  influence.  What  had  been  arranged  by  the  first 
missionary  was  of  great  importance:  "  As  in  any 
city  where  Christians  have  not  been  converted 
{nail),  if  some  one  comes  and  begins  to  teach,  work, 
and  instruct  there  and  draws  them  to  the  faith,  he 
himself  becomes  afterward  for  them  whom  he  has 
taught  a  leader  and  bishop  "  (Origen  on  Numbers, 
Horn,  id.  4).  The  final  sovereignty  of  the  local  com- 
munity could  not  be  attained  as  long  as  a  represen- 


tative man  of  apostolic  character  existed.  The 
struggle  between  the  smaller  and  the  larger  con- 
ception of  the  Chureh  must  have  gone  on  in  an 
accentuated  form  (cf.  Ill  John).  The  theoiy  of 
Jerome  of  an  original  identity  between  presbyters 
and  bishops  is  not  entirely  correct,  since  there  were 
communities  where  this  could  not  be  true.  Also 
the  explanation  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  gives  of 
the  origin  of  the  episcopate,  associating  it  with  a 
provincial  oiganisation  going  back  to  apostolic 
times,  can  hardly  be  accepted.  He  lajrs  far  too 
much  stress  on  the  ordination  rights  of  a  bishop 
when  he  declares  that  after  the  death  of  the  apostle 
who  presided  over  a  province  the  term  presbyter 
was  generally  retained,  while  the  word  bishop  was 
reserved  for  those  who  had  the  right  of  ordination. 
The  term  apostle,  he  sajrs,  was  given  up  because  of 
the  cessation  of  miracles  and  because  also  their  rep- 
resentatives were  too  modest  to  claim  the  title  after 
the  apostolic  period.  With  the  monarohical  epis- 
copate came  the  tendency  of  Christians  to  unite  in 
one  community  in  any  particular  place;  the  house 
communities  ceased  to  exist.  Occasionally  in  epis- 
copal lists  two  bishops  appear  as  existing  together 
in  one  place.  This  indicates  more  than  one  con- 
gregation. There  is  also  evidence  in  early  writers 
of  the  establishment  of  Christian  schools  for 
purposes  apologetic  and  polemic,  e.g.,  the  cate- 
chetical school  in  Alexandria,  the  schools  of  Justin, 
Tatian,  Theodotus  and  othera  in  Rome,  while  Mar- 
cion's  chureh  was  a ''  school,"  so  Lucian's  "  school  " 
is  spoken  of.  These  schools  may  have  constituted 
a  danger  to  the  imity  of  the  bishop's  chureh.  Any 
community  existing  outside  the  bishop's  commu- 
nity was  looked  upon  as  a  hcerena.  It  was  the  rule 
that  no  matter  how  small  the  place  or  how  few  the 
niunber  of  converts  an  episcopal  community  could 
be  founded;  even  twelve  were  sufficient  (TU,  ii.  5, 
pp.  7  sqq.,  1889).  There  had  to  be  at  least  two 
presbytere  and  three  deacons  to  work  with  the 
bishop.  As  early  as  the  first  and  the  second  cen- 
tury Christians  are  known  who  lived  in  the  countiy, 
but  they  had  to  come  to  the  city  for  worship  on 
Sunday.  Only  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries 
does  there  appear  a  separate  organisation  for  the 
countiy. 

The  distinction  between  clergy  and  laity  arose 
gradually  in  the  second  centuiy.    It  shows  an  in- 
fluence of  the  Jewish  differentiation  between  priest- 
hood and  people.    Traces  of  it  are  seen  in  the  first 
epistle  of  Clement  and  in  the  apostolic 
7.  Di»-     church  order.    Clement  of  Alexandria 
tinction     uses  the  three  terms,  presbytere,  dea- 
Between    cons,  and  laymen  (Strom,  III.,  xii.). 
Clergy      and  this  usage  is  frequent  in  Tertul- 
and  Laity,  lian:    "  when   the   authorities   them- 
selves, that  is,  deacons  and  presbytere 
and  bishops,  flee  "  (De  fuqa,  xi.).    The  origin  of  the 
word  "  clergy  "  is  seen  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
The  first  election  in  a  community  took  place  by 
kVtroi,  "  lot,"  but  this  word  is  usually  found  in  early 
Christian  literature  in  a  general  sense.    An  example 
of  the  technical  use  is  to  be  seen  in  places  like  Acts 
i.  17;  its  limitation  to  chureh  officere  is  first  to  be 
observed  in  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Irensus,  Ter- 
tullian,  and  Hippolytus.    The  Latin  term  answer- 
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iug  to  kUros  is  ordo,  which  is  frequently  used  by 
Tertullian  also  in  a  wider  sense,  but  he  expressly 
states  that  the  distinction  between  clergy  and  laity 
is  of  postapostolic  and  ecclesiastical  origin.  Ter< 
tullian  makes  ordo  include  not  only  bishops,  pres- 
byters and  deacons,  but  all  who  have  received  or- 
dination. The  clergy  are  called  by  him  auctorea. 
Even  in  TertuUian's  day,  the  conception  of  the  uni- 
versal priesthood  still  endured:  "  Are  not  we  lay- 
men priests?''  he  says.  A  special  priesthood  need 
not  be  considered  a  derivation  from  Jewish  custom, 
and  heathen  precedent  is  irrelevant.  The  origin  of 
a  specific  priesthood  is  to  be  sought  in  the  idea  of 
a  specific  offering  developing  out  of  the  conception 
of  the  conunimion  (see  Eucharist;  Lord's  Supper; 
Mass).  This  development  took  place  at  an  early 
period,  as  we  see  from  such  ancient  authorities  as 
I  Clement  xliv.  and  Didache,  xiv.  The  word  priest 
in  an  ecclesiastical  sense  first  appears  in  Tertullian. 
He  calls  the  bishop  a  high  priest,  but  presbyters 
were  also  recognized  by  him  as  priests.  He  speaks 
of  a  sacerdotal  order  (De  exhortationef  vii.),  of  sac- 
erdotal gifts  (De  prcBscriptione,  xxix.,  xli.),  of  a 
sacerdotal  office  ("  On  the  Veiling  of  Virgins,"  ix.). 
Deacons  were  not  given  saccnlotal  character  be- 
cause they  did  not  take  a  principal  part  in  the 
offering.  This  brought  the  presbyters  into  close 
relation  with  the  bishops  and  separated  them  from 
deacons  with  whom  there  were  special  reasons  that 
they  should  be  assimilated.  A  power  of  absolution 
associated  \^'ith  the  priesthood  is  first  found  in  the 
third  century,  in  its  strict  form  in  Cyprian.  The 
rise  of  the  monarchical  episcopate  fixed  the  various 
stages  of  the  clergy  and  their  duties.  The  bishop 
represents  the  community  in  public  worship  and 
in  administration.  The  idea  of  an  apostolic  suc- 
cession first  appears  at  the  close  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, its  foundation  lies  in  the  conception  of  an 
oOce  or  calling  handing  down  a  system  of  teaching 
that  is  regarded  as  a  deposit.  A  guaranty  seemed 
to  be  given  in  this  way  through  a  chain  of  legiti- 
mate succession  that  no  alteration  could  be  made 
in  the  teaching.  This  idea  was  common  to  Roman 
constitutional  law  and  to  the  schools  of  ancient 
philosophy.  Before  the  episcopate,  there  was  a 
recognized  succession  of  teachers  and  prophets. 
The  thought  appears  strongly  expressed  in  II  Tim. 
ii.  2:  "  And  the  things  that  thou  hast  heard  of  me 
among  many  witnesses,  the  simie  commit  thou  to 
faithful  men,  who  shall  l)e  able  to  teach  others 
also."  It  is  easy  to  see  how,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
such  a  succession  came  to  be  limited  to  bishops 
alone.  The  basis  of  the  wliole  process  comes  from 
the  fact  that  the  twelve  apostles  were  recognized 
as  a  form  of  apostleship.  Wlien  the  imiversal  apos- 
tolate  died  out,  the  struggle  with  the  Gnostic  sects 
forced  the  Church  back  on  eye  witnesses  and  so 
brought  forward  the  existence  of  an  apostolic  form 
of  proof.  The  bishops  were  reganied  as  having  by 
succession  evangelical  truth  as  a  chari.sm  received 
from  the  apostles.  This  conception  was  first  found 
in  Irena^us  and  Tertullian.  Pure  apostolic  teaching 
was  associated  not  so  much  with  an  apostolic  see 
as  from  the  fact  that  the  men  who  held  it  taught  in 
harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  episcopate.  Prelim- 
inary stages  of  this  development  are  seen  in  the 


earliest  Christian  literature.  The  prominence  of 
certain  bishops  gave  them  weight  as  representing 
the  apostolic  character.  An  example  of  thia  is  the 
community  at  Smyrna  describing  their  Bishop  Poly- 
carp:  **  Polycarp  being  in  our  days  an  apostolic 
and  prophetical  teacher,  bishop  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Smyrna  "  (the  letter  of  the  church  of 
Smyrna  is  quite  fuUy  transcribed  in  Eusebius,  HitL 
ecd.,  IV.,  XV.,  and  is  given  in  Lightfoot,  ApoMie 
Fathers,  part  ii.,  pp.  947-948,  London,  1885).  The 
prominent  position  of  such  men  was  recognized  by 
the  heathen  community  as  is  seen  from  Lucian's 
writing  on  Peregrinus  (De  morte  Peregrini),  where 
he  speaks  of  extraordinary  honors  given  by  Chris- 
tians to  those  who  preside  over  them.  There  soon 
arose  a  tradition  that  the  apostles  themselves  had 
appointed  bishops  in  several  communities  and 
hence  came  the  custom  of  drawing  up  episcopal 
lists  in  Asia,  Rome,  and  Lyons.  But  it  was  not  be- 
fore the  year  220  that  apostles  themselves  were  set 
down  in  these  lists  as  bishops  of  a  community.  In 
this  elevation  of  a  bishop  of  a  community  to  equal- 
ity with  an  apostle  the  presbyters  still  retained 
relative  equality  with  them.  Exactly  what  were  the 
functions  of  a  college  of  presbyters  is  uncertain. 
Where  there  was  only  one  meeting  for  worship  they 
probably  had  little  significance;  where  there  were 
many,  a  good  deal. 

Deacons  originally  were  only  slightly  distjngin'shed 

from  bishops.    They  were  occupied  in  the  service 

during  worship  and  in  looking  after  the  poor  and 

in  pastoral  cares.    Their  close  association  with  the 

episcopate  made  their  elevation  to  it 

8.  Dia-     ea^.     In  Rome  the  archdeacon  was 

tinctk>ii8    regularly  advanced  to  the  episcopate, 
within  the  There   were,   however,    orders    below 

Clergy,  the  stage  of  deacons,  although  in  the 
second  century  there  was  no  regu- 
larly S3rstematized  minor  order  of  clergy.  At  this 
date  there  are  on  record  orders  of  widows,  viigina, 
and  deacons,  and  lectors  and  exorcists  are  added. 
All  of  these  were  regarded  as  charismatic  positions. 
Finally,  confessors  themselves  were  given  special 
position  in  the  ordo.  As  Tertiillian  says:  "  One  of 
lower  rank  may  attain  to  a  higher  if,  in  enduring 
persecution,  he  shall  have  taken  an  upward  step  " 
(De  fuga,  id.).  The  distinctions  of  apostle  and 
teacher  gradually  disappeared.  Prophets  ceased  to 
exist  last  of  all;  their  extinction  was  due  to  the 
Montanistic  crisis.  They  are  still  found  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  third  centiuy  teaching  communities 
in  Phrygia  and  in  Egypt.  The  qualities  demanded 
from  the  clergy  after  they  had  been  tested  and 
elected  by  the  community  were  that  they  should 
have  orderly  households,  should  abstain  from  second 
marriages,  should  not  engage  in  trade.  As  to  the 
service  of  women  in  the  Christian  conmiunity  they 
were  kept  strictly  apart  from  the  men  (L.  Zschar- 
nack,  Der  Diensi  der  Frau  in  den  ersUn  Jahrhun- 
derten  der  christlichcn  Kirche,  G5ttingen,  1902;  L. 
Stoecker,  Die  Frau  in  der  aUen  Kirche,  TQbingen, 
1907.)  The  rights  of  the  clei^y  as  an  order  implied 
particular  honor  and  obedience,  the  right  of  receiv- 
ing support  from  the  communi^,  especial  places  of 
honor  in  divine  service,  and  exemption  from  accu- 
sations except  imder  particular  conditions.    But 
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H^>poIytus  makes  it  a  serious  charf^  against  the 
■ehismatic  cbuKh  of  Theodotus  that  they  pny  their 
bishop  A  monthly  salary  (cf.  Hippotytus,  //ur.,  vii. 
23-24,  X.  10,  in  A^F.v.  114-115,  H7,  wilh  the  full 
refeienMtf  there  to  paaaages  in  other  writers). 

The  development  of  a  system  of  church  law  was 
due  to  the  coacem  of  the  Church  for  the  whole  life 
aod  thought  of  the  faithful;  besides  the  Church 
was  placed  in  relations  and  even  in 
g.  Defelop-  antagonistic  relations  with  a  highly 
developed  State,  and  80  the  need  for 
i  relation  to  the  State 
tictl  Law.  waa  a  complicated  one;  it  was  subordi- 
nate yet  opposed  to  it.  Christians  ac- 
cepted the  material  rights  of  their  position  and  their 
eivie  relations.  There  was  an  inclination  to  substi- 
tote  or  to  improve  upon  rights  or  legal  relations 
existing  in  the  State,  and  Paul  himself  was  active  in 
this  direction  when  he  forbade  Christians  to  have 
recourse  to  secular  tribunals.  As  time  went  on  a 
local  organiiation  with  its  bishop,  its  clergy  of  pres- 
hjttK,  and  its  deacons  became  consciously  or  un- 
consciously rivals  of  the  municipal  admiuistration. 
From  this  came  the  regular  development  into 
provinces  which  finally  led  to  an  imp>criid  organ- 
uatioQ.  The  Church  system  partly  accepted  and 
partly  rejected  the  usages  of  the  Slate.  In  many 
respects  as  to  slavery,  marriage,  attitude  to  cer- 
tain classes  of  crime,  support  of  the  poor,  and  class 
equality,  the  Church  showed  itself  more  progressive 
than  the  State.  Hippolytua  (PhUosophumena,  IX., 
ziL)  g^vea  an  instance  where  a  Roman  bishop 
Calixtus  reci^nuBed  as  legal  a  kind  of  marri.-ige 
which  was  prohibited  by  Roman  law  when  he  gave 
his  consent  to  a  union  of  a  Christian  maiden  with 
a  slave.  [Secret  concuMnage  rather  than  marriage, 
eoDniTed  at  rather  tfaau  actuaUy  permitted,  seems 
to  be  the  object  of  the  stncture  of  Hippolytug. 
A.  H.  N.]  Church  law  in  the  narrow  sense  also  goes 
back  to  the  second  century.  It  is  applied  chiefly 
to  the  power  of  the  keys  and  to  the  development  of 
penance.  Tertullian  applies  the  word  jua  to  bap- 
tism, teaching,  and  the  Scriptures.  As  to  the  or- 
ganisation of  the  early  heretical  sects,  it  receii'ed 
much  criticism  from  orthodox  teachers,  although 
they  had  martyrs,  churches,  bishops,  and  presby- 
ters. The  following  passage  from  Tertullian  about 
the  Uarcioniles  is  instructive: 

.rldly,  how  merely 

eiidiiie.  u  befiU  their  faith.  To  beida  with,  it  is  doubtful 
vbo  ia  a  cntflohumfin.  Kai  who  a  bflLiflver;  tbey  have  eJI 
■COHfl  Alike,  they  bear  alike,  they  pray  Eilike — «veD  heathen?, 

they  will  have  lo  ooiuist  in  the  overthrow  of  fiir«CLpline,  mt- 
ttntion  to  which  on  our  psrt  they  esll  bnwdry.  .  ,  .  The 
men  of  th»B  hBrclica,  how  wanton  they  are.    They 
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cBmloMly   odminislerBd.   oaprieio 
bound  to  some  Beeuiar  employment. 


Their 


d  rmm 


To-day  he  is  k  deoeon  vli-j  to-morrow  ii  a  reader;  to-dar 
be  ia  a  preabyter  who  to-morrow  ie  a  layman,  for  even  on 
iNnnen  do  they  impose  (he  (unotiaoa  □[  prigathnod  "  {Dt 
VrwKn'ptwnc,  ili.;  ANF.  iii.  203). 

Tlie  most  prominent  feature  of  the  Montanistic 


the  position  they  accorded  to 
women  (Epiphanius,  Uar.,  xlix.  2);  "Women  are 
bishops  among  them,  presbyters  are  womer.  and 
soon."  Mention  has  been  made  of  the  distinction 
l>etween  the  universal  antl  llie  local  organization 
of  the  Church,  also  of  the  conflict  between  these 
two  factors. 

A  third  factor  soon  appeared,  the  grouping  of 
sevenil  churches  together  in  a  province.  Paul  or- 
ganized his  missions  according  to  provinces.  Au- 
thorities in  the  second  century  followed  the  same 
precedent.  Cities  like  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  and 
Rome  became  centers  of  Christian  activity  for  the 
regions    extending   about    them.      As 

10.  Eccle-  time   went   on   the  provincial   system 
»astical     was  fully  developed,  and  the  limit  of 

Provinces,  this  development  was  not  bounded  by 
the  frontiers  of  a  province.  The  metro- 
politan constitution,  the  superior  position  accorded 
to  one  bishop  over  others  in  his  neighborhood,  is 
first  to  be  seen  in  the  second  century.  The  road  is 
already  opened  up  for  a  universal  bishop,  the 
bishop  of  bishops,  as  Tertullian  calls  the  Roman 
bishop.  The  metropolitan  system  was  furthered 
by  the  proctise  of  turning  over  to  bishops  of  pro- 
vincial chief  cities  epistolary  communications  with 
other  communities  and  also  by  the  custom  of  call- 
ing synods.  These  last  were  regarded  as  represen- 
tative and  had  great  influence,  as  is  shown  in  Ter- 
tuUian's  words:  "  That  representation  of  the  whole 
Christian  name  is  greeted  with  great  veneration  " 
("  On  Fasting,"  xiii.).  Their  organisation  was  influ- 
enced by  local  secular  assemblies,  but  they  were  re- 
garded as  being  under  the  direction  of  the  whole 
spirit  and  dealt  with  the  weightiest  questions  of 
church  life.  All  the  elements  of  the  later  constitu- 
tional history  of  the  Church  are  found  in  the  tirst 
two  centuries,  even  the  de  facto  primacy  of  Rome. 
As  time  went  on  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the 
church  system  became  more  complicated;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  the  earliest  ages  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Church  was  extremely  complicated.  If 
there  was  any  change,  it  was  in  the  direction  of 
simplification.  The  first  real  break  came  in  with 
the  period  of  the  Reformation.  That  not  only 
destroyed  the  medieval  organization  of  the  Church, 
but  it  broke  entirely  with  the  church  system  of  the 
first  and  second  centuries.  AH  that  the  Reforma- 
tion insisted  on  was  the  preaching  of  the  Word  of 
God  and  that  aome  office  must  be  found  for  this 
preaching.  See  Cleroy;  Church,  The  Christfan, 
II. -ITT.;  Elders;  Episcopatb;  Pabibh  and  Pas- 
toh;  Presstter.  (A.  Harnack.) 

h  jHrtinent  literature  will  be  found 
in  and  under  the  artkke  Afoarouo  Council; 
r.  The  CneinTiAM;    Cleroy;    DinAcni:    also  in 

L:  oooBuIt  Ha  well  the  booki  on  the  hifltoiy  of 
reh,  e.g.,  SchalT.  CHrMian  CliiirA, 
.,  chap,  Iv.  Ths  thne  hooka  of  Scat 
importance  hern  are  the  aoay  of  J.  B.  Lightroot  on  T\t 
Chrijilian  Minitlrv  in  hia  commentary  on  the  Epiatle  to 
the  FhUippiaon.  eth  ed.,  Lmidoii.  1S8I;  E.  Hatch.  Organ- 
ualinn  of  tlir  Early  Ctirulian  Charchet.  Eth  ed..  ib.  IBBSj 
and  A.  Bamaek.  Die  Afunon  uiuf  Atabreilunt;  da  Ckrit- 
IfTUumt,  3d  od..  I.«ipsic,  1906,  Ed(.  transl..  The  Expati- 
•ion  0/ Chrutianitv.  2d  ea..2voli., New  York.  1909:  ef.alao 
his  ffnMtsAuxe  <'»<<  EiUaiiciltaie  der  KirrJirmirrfiumini/  urul 
del  KtrchaiTwchlt*  in  den  tmi  irrim  Jairhtmdertfn.  Leii>- 
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sic,  1010.  Other  spedml  worki  to  be  consulted  are  Q.  J. 
PUnok,  GMchiehU  dtr  chriBtUchrkireMicKm  OetdUchaftBvei^ 
JduiMOf  5  vols.,  Hanover,  1803  sqq.;  R.  Rothe,  Dm 
Afkfikng^  der  ekriaaichen  K%rch€,  Witteaberg,  1837;  A. 
HanuMsk,  DU  Uhv  <Ur  Mwdlf  Apoatd,  in  TU,  u.  1-2  (1884); 
E.  Ii6ning,  Die  Oemttndmferfautayf  d§$  Urchri$Untuma, 
Halle,  1888;  C.  Weiss&oker,  Apoatdiaeheg  ZeUaUer,  Frei- 
buri,  1892,  £lng.  transl.,  London,  1894-95;  J.  R^ville,  Let 
Orioinet  de  Vepiecopat,  Paris,  1894;  A.  C.  McQiffert.  The 
Apoetolie  Age,  New  York,  1897;  S.  von  Dunin-Borkowski, 
Die  neueren  Forechunoen  aber  die  Anfit-nge  dee  EpiakopaU, 
Freiburg,  1900  (reviews  the  later  literature);  K.  LObeck, 
ReiehMeifUeUung  und  kirchliche  Hierarehie  dee  OrienU, 
Monster,  1901;  H.  Bruders,  Die  Verfaeevtng  der  Kirche 
bis  ...  176,  Mains,  1904;  R.  Knopf.  Dae  nachapoetoli- 
eehe  ZeitaUer,  Tubingen,  1905;  P.  A.  Leder,  Die  Diakonen* 
die  Biechbfe  und  Preebyter,  Stuttgart,  1905;  K.  Kautsky. 
Der  Ureprung  dee  ChrielerUwne,  Stuttgart,  1908;  C.  Bigg. 
The  Origine  of  Chrietianity,  Oxford,  1909;  F.  C.  Cony- 
beare.  AfyfA,  Magic,  and  Morale:  a  Study  of  Chriatian 
Origine,  London,  1909;  O.  Pfleiderer,  The  Development  of 
Chriatianity,  ib.  1909. 

ORIENTIUS :  The  received  name  of  the  author  of 
Comtnonitoriunif  a  Christian  didactic  poem  of  the 
first  part  of  the  fifth  centuiy.  He  is  probably 
identical  with  Bishop  Orientius  of  Auch,  envoy  from 


the  Gothic  King  Theodoric  I.  to  the  Roman  gen- 
erals £tiu8  and  Ldtorius,  in  the  year  439.   His  poem 
describes  the  way  to  blessedness,  and  urgently  ad- 
monishes against  various  byii-ays  of  sin,  especially 
against  carnal  temptation.    The  poem  has  for  its 
constructive  background  the  devastation  of  Gaul 
by  the  Alans,  Suevi,  Buigundians,  and  Vandals, 
406  A.D.    Classic  poets  are  consulted;  in  particular, 
Catullus,  Ovid,  and  "^rgil.    Whether  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  ChrisUau  poets  (Pnidentius?)  is 
doubtful.     In  the  extant  manuscript,  cod^  .\sb- 
burnham,   tenth   chapter,    the   Commonitorium  is 
followed  by  five  lesser  poems  and  several  poetical 
prayers  of  uncertain  origin. 

The  best  edition  is  that  of  R.  Ellis  in  CSEL, 
xvi.  191-261  and  in  MPL,  Ixi.  977-1006. 

G.  ElRt^GER. 

BiBLioaRAPHT:  An  early  Vita  is  in  ASB,  May.  i.  61-64. 
Consult  further:  A.  Ebert,  AU4femeii%e  GeechiehU  der  IM- 
teratur  dee  Mittelaltera,  L  410-414.  Lapaie.  1889;  M. 
Manitiua,  Oeeehiehte  der  ArieUidt4ateini9eh0n  Poeeie,  pp. 
192-201.  Stuttcart.  1891;  KL,  iz.  1062-63;  DCB, 
iv.  96. 


I.  life. 

Early  Training  (i  1). 

Teacher  and  Writer  (|  2). 

Conflict  with  Demetrius  and  Re- 
moval to  CflBsarea  (13). 
II.  Works. 

Exegetical  Writings  (ID. 


ORIGEH. 

Elztant  Commentaries  of  Origen 
(12). 

Dogmatic,  Practical,  and  Apolo- 
getic Writings  (i  3). 
III.  Views. 

Philoeophical      and      Rdigious 
(ID. 


Tlieologieal  and  Dogmatic  (|  2). 
The  Logos  Doctrina  and  Cosmol- 
ogy (I  3). 
Christology  (|  4). 
Esohatology  (|  6). 
IV.  Character. 


I.  Life:  Origen,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  Fathers  of  the  early  (I!hurch,  was  bom,  prob- 
ably at  Alexandria,  about  182;  and  died  at  Csesarea 
not  later  than  251.  His  full  name  was  apparently 
Origenes  Adamantius;  and  he  received  from  his 
father,  Leonides,  thorough  instruction  in  the  Bible 
and  in  elementary  studies.  But  in 
I.  Early  202  the  outbreak  of  the  persecution 
Training,  of  Septimius  Severus  robbed  Origen  of 
his  father,  whom  he  sought  to  follow 
in  martyrdom,  being  prevented  only  by  a  ruse  of 
his  mother.  The  death  of  Leonides  left  the  family 
of  nine  impoverished,  their  property  being  confis- 
cated. Origen,  however,  was  taken  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  woman  of  wealth  and  standing;  but  as 
her  household  already  included  a  heretic  named 
Paul,  the  strictly  orthodox  Origen  seems  to  have 
remained  with  her  but  a  short  time.  Since  his 
father's  teaching  enabled  him  also  to  give  elemen- 
tary instruction,  he  revived,  in  203,  the  catechetical 
school  at  Alexandria  (see  Alexandria,  School  of), 
whose  last  teacher,  Clement,  was  apparently  driven 
out  by  the  persecution.  But  the  persecution  still 
raged,  and  the  young  teacher  unceasingly  visited 
the  prisoners,  attended  the  courts,  and  comforted 
the  condemned,  himself  preserved  from  harm  as  if 
by  a  miracle.  His  fame  and  the  number  of  his 
pupils  increased  rapidly,  so  that  Demetrius,  bishop 
of  Alexandria,  made  him  restrict  himself  to  instruc- 
tion in  Christian  doctrine  alone.  Origen,  to  be  en- 
tirely independent,  sold  his  library  for  a  sum  which 
netted  him  a  daily  income  of  4  obols  (about  twelve 
cents)  on  which  he  lived  by  exercising  the  utmost 
frugality.  Teaching  throughout  the  day,  he  de- 
voted the  greater  part  of  the  night  to  the  study  of 


the  Bible  and  lived  a  life  of  rigid  asceticism.  Tliis 
he  carried  to  such  an  extent  that,  fearing  that  his 
position  as  a  teacher  of  women  as  well  as  men  might 
give  ground  for  scandal  to  the  heathen,  he  followed 
literally  Matt.  xix.  12,  partly  influenced,  too,  by 
his  belief  that  the  Christian  must  follow  the  words 
of  his  Master  without  reserve.  Later  in  life,  how- 
ever, he  saw  reason  to  judge  differently  concerning 
his  extreme  act. 

During  the  reign  of  Caracalla,  about  211-212, 
Origen  paid  a  brief  visit  to  Rome,  but  the  relative 
laxity  imder  the  pontificate  of  Zephyrinus  seems  to 
have  disillusioned  him,  and  on  his  return  to  Alex- 
andria he  resumed  his  teacliing  with 
2.  Teacher  zeal  increased  by  the  contrast.  But 
and  Writer,  the  school  had  far  outgrown  the 
strength  of  a  single  man;  the  cate^ 
chumens  pressed  eagerly  for  elementary  instruc- 
tion, and  the  baptized  sought  for  interpretation  of 
the  Bible.  Under  these  circumstances,  Origen  en- 
trusted the  teaching  of  the  catechumens  to  Heraclas 
(q.v.),  the  brother  of  the  martyr  Plutarch,  his  first 
pupil.  His  own  interests  became  more  and  more 
centered  in  exegesis,  and  he  accordingly  studied 
Hebrew,  though  there  is  no  certain  knowledge  con- 
cerning his  instructor  in  that  language.  From 
about  this  period  (212-213)  dates  Origen's  acquaint- 
ance with  Ambrose  of  Alexandria  (q.v.),  whom  he 
was  instnimental  in  converting  from  Valentianism 
to  orthodoxy.  Later  (about  218)  Ambrose,  a  man 
of  wealth,  made  a  formal  agreement  with  Origen  to 
promulgate  his  writings,  and  all  the  subsequent 
works  of  Origen  (except  his  sermons,  which  were  not 
expressly  prepared  for  publication)  were  dedicated 
to  Ambrose.    In  213  or  214,  Origen  visited  Arabia 
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at  the  request  of  the  prefect,  who  wished  to  have 
an  interview  with  him;  and  Origen  accordingly 
spent  a  brief  time  in  Petra,  after  which  he  returned 
to  Alexandria.  In  the  foUowiDg  year  (215),  a  pop- 
uhir  uprising  at  Alexandria  caused  Caracalla  to  let 
his  soldiers  plunder  the  city,  shut  the  schools,  and 
expd  all  foreigners.  The  latter  measure  caused 
Ambrose  to  take  refuge  in  Cspsarea,  where  he  seems 
to  have  made  his  permanent  home;  and  Origen, 
who  felt  that  the  turmoil  hindered  his  activity  as 
a  teacher  and  imperilled  his  safety,  left  Egypt,  ap- 
parently going  with  Ambrose  to  Csesarea,  where  he 
spent  some  time.  Here,  in  conformity  ^dth  local 
usage  based  on  Jewish  custom,  Origen,  though  not 
in  orders,  preached  and  interpreted  the  Scriptures 
at  the  request  of  the  bishops  Alexander  of  Jerusa- 
lem and  Theoctistus  of  Csesarea.  When,  however, 
the  confusion  in  Alexandria  subsided,  Demetrius 
recalled  Origen,  probably  in  216.  Of  Origen's  ac- 
tivity during  the  next  decade  little  is  known,  but  it 
was  obviously  devoted  to  teaching  and  writing. 
The  latter  was  rendered  the  more  easy  for  him  by 
Ambrose,  who  provided  him  ^dth  more  than  seven 
stenographers  to  take  dictation  in  relays,  as 
many  scribes  to  prepare  long-hand  copies,  and 
a  number  of  girls  to  multiply  the  copies.  At 
the  request  of  Ambrose,  he  now  began  a  huge 
commentary  on  the  Bible,  beginning  with  John, 
and  continuing  with  Genesis,  Ps.  i.-xxv.,  and 
Lamentations,  besides  brief  exegeses  of  selected 
texts  (forming  the  ten  books  of  his  Stromateis), 
two  books  on  the  resurrection,  and  the  work 
"On  First  Principles." 

About  230,  Origen  entered  on  the  fateful  jour- 
ney which  was  to  compel  him  to  give  up  his  work 
at  Alexandria  and  embittered  the  next  years  of  his 
life.    Sent  to  Greece  on  some  ecclesiastical  mission, 
he  paid  a  visit  to  Csesarea,  where  he  was  heartily 
welcomed  and  was  ordained  presby- 
3.  Con-     ter,  that  no  further  cause  for  criticism 
flict  with   might  be  given  Demetrius,  i«ho  had 
Demetrius  strongly    disapproved    his    preaching 
and  Re-     before   ordination   while  at  Csesarea. 
moval  to    But  Demetrius,  taking  this  well-meant 
CflBsarea.    act  as  an  infringement  of  his  rights,  was 
furious,  for  not  only  was  Origen  under 
his  jurisdiction,  but,  if  Eastern   sources   may   be 
believed,  Demetrius  had  been  the  first  to  introduce 
episcopal  ordination  in  Egypt.     The  metropolitan 
accordingly  convened  a  synod  of  bishops  and  presby- 
ters which  banished  Origen  from  Alexandria,  while 
a  second  c^od  declared  his  ordination  invalid. 
Origen  accordingly  fled  from  Alexandria  in  231, 
and  made  his  permanent  home  in  Csesarea.     A 
series  of  attacks  on  him  seems  to  have  emanated 
from  Alexandria,  whether  for  his  self-castration  (a 
capital  crime  in  Roman  law)  or  for  alleged  hetero- 
doxy is  unknown;  but  at  all  events  these  fulmina- 
tions  were  heeded  only  at  Rome,  while  Palestine, 
Phenicia,  Arabia,  and  Achaia  paid  no  attention  to 
them.     At  Alexandria  Heraclas  became  head  of 
Origen's  school,  and  shortly  afterward,  on  the  death 
of  Demetrius,  was  consecrated  bishop.    At  Csesarea 
Origen  was  joyfully  received,  and  was  also  the  guest 
of  Firmilian,  bishop  of  Csesarea  in  Cappadocia,  and 
of  the  emprc^s-dowager,  Julia  Manmisea,  at  Antioch. 


The  former  also  visited  him  at  Csesarea,  where 
Origen,  deeply  loved  by  his  pupib,  preached  and 
taught  dialectics,  physics,  ethics,  suid  metaphysics; 
thus  laying  his  foundation  for  the  crowning  Uieme 
of  theology.  He  accordingly  sought  to  set  forth 
all  the  science  of  the  time  from  the  Christian  point 
of  view,  and  to  elevate  Christianity  to  a  theoiy  of 
the  imiverse  compatible  with  Hellenism.  In  235, 
with  the  accession  of  Maximinus,  a  persecution 
raged;  and  for  two  years  Origen  is  said,  though  on 
somewhat  doubtful  authority,  to  have  remained 
concealed  in  the  house  of  a  certain  Juliana  in 
Csesarea  of  Cappadocia.  Little  is  known  of  the  last 
twenty  years  of  Origen 's  life.  He  preached  regu- 
larly on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  and  later  daily. 
He  evidently,  however,  developed  an  extraordinary 
literary  productivity,  broken  by  occasional  jour- 
neys; one  of  which,  to  Athens  diuing  some  un- 
known year,  was  of  sufficient  length  to  allow  him 
time  for  research.  After  his  return  from  Athens,  he 
succeeded  in  converting  Beryllus,  bishop  of  Bostra, 
from  his  adoptianistic  views  to  the  orthodox  faith; 
yet  in  these  very  years  (about  240)  probably  oc- 
curred the  attacks  on  Origen's  own  orthodoxy 
which  compelled  him  to  defend  himself  in  writing 
to  the  Roman  pontiff  Fabian  (236-250)  and 
many  bishops.  Neither  the  source  nor  the  object 
of  these  attacks  is  known,  though  the  latter  may 
have  been  connected  with  Novatianism  (see  Nova- 
TiAN,  Novatianism).  After  his  conversion  of 
Beryllus,  however,  his  aid  was  frequently  invoked 
against  heresies.  Thus,  when  the  doctrine  was 
promulgated  in  Arabia  that  the  soul  died  and 
decayed  with  the  body,  being  restored  to  life 
only  at  the  resurrection,  appeal  was  made  to 
Origen,  who  journeyed  to  Arabia,  and  by  his 
preaching  reclaimed  the  erring.  In  250  persecu- 
tions of  the  Church  broke  out  anew,  and  this  time 
Origen  did  not  escape.  He  was  tortured,  pilloried, 
and  bound  hand  and  foot  to  the  block  for  days 
without  yielding.  These  tortures  seem  to  have 
resulted  in  his  death.  A  later  legend,  recounted 
by  Jerome  {De  vir.  tZ/.,  liv.;  Eng,  transl.  in  NPNF, 
2  ser.,  iii.  373-374)  and  niunerous  itineraries  place 
his  death  and  burial  at  Tyre,  but  to  this  little  value 
can  be  attached. 

n.  Works:  According  to  Epiphanius  {Hcer.,  Ixiv. 
63)  Origen  wrote  about  6,000  works  (i.e.,  rolls 
or  chapters).  A  list  was  given  by  Eusebius  in  his 
lost  life  of  Pamphilus  (Hist,  ecd,,  VT.,  xxxii.  3; 
Eng.  transl.,  NPNF,  2   ser.,   i.  277),  which  was 

apparently  known  to  Jerome   (Episl. 

I.  Exe-     ad  Paulam,  NPNF,  vi.    46).     These 

getical      fall    into    four    classes:      text    criti- 

Writings.    cism;   exegesis;   systematic,  practical, 

and  apologetic  theology;  and  letters; 
besides  certain  spurious  works.  By  far  the  most 
important  work  of  Origen  on  textual  criticism  was 
the  Hexapla  (see  Bible  Versions,  A,  I.,  1,  {  4). 
With  Origen's  great  text-critical  work  a  closer 
acquaintance  is  afforded  by  the  discovery  of  an 
original  fragment.  By  this  work  he  thought  to 
establish  a  basis  for  the  study  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, that  should  be  adequate  to  scientific  de- 
mands. As  a  sample  of  the  execution  of  the  work, 
a  page  is  offered. 
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Hebrew. 

Hebrew 
TranHliterated. 

Aquils. 

Symmachus. 

LXX. 

Theodotioii. 

Variaoto. 

rwi?*? 

Aofuu'ao'cnfa 

r<f  I'ucovoi^ 

cviiaKief 

«if  T&  WAoc 

r^  rucovoi^ 

ctf  rb  rrfAov 

"TP  'i^\ 

/imfKopa 

ri»¥  vii»¥  Kop4 

rwi'  vwv  Kopi 

(rot«  vio(f) 

roTf  vtoif  Kopif 

idS^  -Sx 

^vl  y^avivrfnty 

vwip  rmp  mimvintv 

ifwip  rwr  cpv^iMv 

v«-^  vm9  Kpm^imp 

■>^i^ 

o-tp 

ifffia 

vaii- 

^oA^ioff 

^n 

f-A#Uc 

jS  o^j^Sh 

cA«»c(fi  A«rov 

<i  «cb«  ^iMri'> 

o  dcbf  ifM^^i' 

&  dflbf  ifMM*' 

h  dtbf  i||Mr 

tji  n^no 

liaavt '  ovo^ 

cAvlf  Kot  Kparof 

V«VOidl|9tf    KOt 
MTXVt 

"m 

«^ 

/io^^i* 

/ioi^ia 

00^^^ 

^«"r**» 

ninx? 

^<r«p»^ 

CI'  ^Ai^«9(v 

ii*  dAi^c0>ir 

Jr  ^Xi^tvt 

jr  dA/^co>(r 

fcti?  HXI?4 

r</&9«*  /iMJ 

cvpc^ctc  9^6lpa 

cvpio-K^licrot 

rate  cvpoiMfoif  4fulv 

(rue  cvpowcuf  i||i«v) 

Is-'^P. 

oA'  x**' 

cvl  rovTY 

lii.  rovro 

AtflL  rovro 

AtflL  rovro 

Kn^^  liS 

Am  '  vipa 

ov  ^^i)di|<rtfM^<da 

ov  ^o^if^hfvtfficda 

ov  ^/hy^i|<r^«^a 

ov  ^o0ir^^fv^cd« 

-i^pn^ 

CI'  r^  arroAAowco'- 

iv  T^  <rvYX*^^*^ 

ji*  r^  rap«ura>co^«i 

cr  r^  r«p^0>«^«i 

n? 

[a]ap<r 

yn»' 

y^r 

Tif"  y^" 

TW"  y*" 

ov  fiaftmr 

cat  cr  r^  ir^oAAco'- 

«al  xAiroa^tti 

K«i  firr«rid«o^at 

(ficrar(d«o^at) 

onn 

•t 

«P*M 

opi 

opif 

^ 

Spir 

aSa 

~  1 

0Ac^ 

CI*   KOp^f 

^v  «ap&f 

i¥  KOpiif 

:Oip^ 

lOfltlfc 

doAourvMi' 

daAoff^VMi' 

^akojvvSkw 

daAcurorMf 

Of  the  fate  of  the  Hezapla  nothing  is  known.  The 
Milan  discovery  (see  for  this  Bible  Versions, 
A,  I.,  1,  §  4)  proves  that  at  least  some  individ- 
ual parts  existed  much  longer  than  was  supposed 
up  to  that  time.  The  references  to  the  Hexapla 
by  later  manuscripts  and  authors  obtain  therefore 
a  greater  significance  than  hitherto.  The  Tetrapla 
was  an  abbreviation  of  the  former  in  which  Origen 
placed  only  the  translations  (Acjuila,  Symmachus, 
Theodotion,  and  the  Septuagint)  in  parallels.  He 
was  likewise  keenly  conscious  of  the  textual  diffi- 
culties in  the  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament, 
although  he  never  wrote  definitely  on  this  subject. 
In  his  exegetical  writings  he  frequently  alludes  to 
the  variant  readings,  but  his  habit  of  making  rough 
citations  in  his  dictation,  the  verification  being  left 
to  the  scribes,  renders  it  impossible  to  deduce  his 
text  from  his  commentaries.  The  exegetical  wri- 
tings of  Origen  fall  into  three  classes:  scholia,  or 
brief  summaries  of  the  meaning  of  difficult  pas- 
sages; homilies;  and  "  books,"  or  commentaries 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  Jerome  (ut  sup.) 
states  that  there  were  scholia  on  Leviticus,  Psalms 
i.-xv.,  Ecclesiastes,  Isaiah,  and  part  of  John.  The 
Stromaieis  were  of  a  similar  character,  and  the 
margin  of  Codex  Athous,  Laura,  184,  contains  cita- 
tions from  this  work  on  Rom.  ix.  23;  I  Cor.  vi. 
14,  vii.  31,  34,  ix.  20-21,  x.  9,  besides  a  few  other 
fragments.  Homilies  on  almost  the  entire  Bible 
were  prepared  by  Origen,  these  being  taken  down 
after  his  sixtieth  year  as  he  preached.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  Origen  gave  no  attention  to  super- 
vising the  publication  of  his  homilies,  for  only  by 
such  a  hypothesis  can  the  numerous  evidences  of 
carelessness  in  diction  be  explained.    The  exegesis 


of  the  homilies  was  simpler  than  that  of  the  scien- 
tific commentaries,  but  nevertheless  demanded  no 
mean  degree  of  intelligence  from  the  auditor. 
Origen 's  chief  aim  was  the  practical  escposition  of 
the  text,  verse  by  verse;  and  while  in  such  barren 
books  as  Leviticus  and  Numbers  he  sought  to  alle- 
gorize, the  wealth  of  material  in  the  prophets  sel- 
dom rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  seek  mean- 
ings deeper  than  the  surface  afforded.  Whether  the 
sermons  were  delivered  in  series,  or  the  homilies  on 
a  single  book  were  collected  from  various  series,  is 
unknown.  The  homilies  preserved  are  on  Genesis 
(17),  Exodus  (13),  Leviticus  (16),  Numbers  (28), 
Joshua  (16),  Judges  (9),  I  Sam.  (2),  Psalms  xxxvi.- 
xxxviii.  (9),  Canticles  (2),  Isaiah  (9),  Jeremiah  (7 
Greek,  2  Latin,  12  Greek  and  Latin),  Esekiel  (14), 
and  Luke  (39). 

The  object  of  Origen 's  commentaries  was  to  give 
an  exegesis  that  discriminated  strictly  against  the 
incidental,  unimportant  historical  significance,  in 
favor  of  the  deeper,  hidden,  spiritual  truth.    At  the 
same  time,  he  neglected  neither  philo- 
2.  Extant   logical    nor     geographical,    historical 
Commen-   nor  antiquarian    material,   to  all   of 
taries  of    which  he  devoted  numerous  excursuses. 
Origen.     In  his  commentary  on  John  he  con- 
stantly considered  the  exegesis  of  the 
Valentinian  Heracleon  (probably  at  the  instance  of 
Ambrose),  and  in  many  other  places  be  implied  or 
expressly  cited  Gnostic  views  and  refuted  them. 
Unfortunately,  only  meager  fragments  of  the  com- 
mentaries have  survived.    Besides  the  citations  in 
the  PhUocalia,  which  include  fragments  of  the  third 
book  of  the  commentary  on  Genesis,  Ps.  i.,  iv.  1, 
the  small  commentary  on  Canticles,  and  the  second 
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book  of  the  large  commeiitary  on  the  same,  the 
twentieth  book  of  the  commentaiy  on  Ezekiel,  and 
the  commentary  on  Hosea,  and  of  the  commentary 
on  John,  only  books  i.,  ii.,  x.,  xiii.,  xx.,  xxviii., 
xzxii.,  and  a  fragment  of  xix.  have  been  preserved. 
The  commentary  on  Romans  is  extant  only  in  the 
abbreviated  version  of  Rufinus,  and  the  eight  books 
preserved  of  the  commentary  on  Matthew  likewise 
seem  to  be  either  a  brief  reworking  or  a  rough  out- 
line. Codex  Vaticanus,  1215,  gives  the  division  of 
the  twenty-five  books  of  the  commentary  on  Eze- 
kiel, and  part  of  the  arrangement  of  the  commen- 
tary on  Isaiah  (beginnings  of  books  VI.,  VIII., 
XVI.;  book  X.  extends  from  Isa.  viii.  1  to  ix.  7; 
XI.  from  ix.  8,  to  x.  11;  XII.,  from  x.  12  to  x.  23; 
XIII.  from  X.  24  to  xi.  9;  XIV.  from  xi.  10  to  xii. 
6;  XV.  from  xiii.  1  to  xiii.  16;  XXI.  from  xix.  1 
to  xix.  17;  XXII.  from  xix.  18  to  xx.  6;  XXIII. 
from  xxi.  1  to  xxi.  17;  XXIV.  from  xxii.  1  to 
xxii.  26;  XXV.  from  xxiii.  1  to  xxiii.  18;  XXVI. 
from  xxiv.  1  to  xxv.  12;  XXVII.  from  xxvi.  1  to 
xxvi.  15;  XXVIII.  from  xxvi.  16  to  xxvii.  11a; 
XXIX.  from  xxvii.  lib  to  xxviii.  20;  and  XXX. 
treats  of  xxix.  1  sqq.).  The  Codex  Athous  Laura, 
184,  in  like  manner,  gives  the  division  of  the  fifteen 
books  of  the  conmientary  on  Romans  (except  XI. 
and  XII.)  and  of  the  five  books  on  Galatians,  as 
well  as  the  extent  of  the  commentaries  on  Philip- 
pians  and  Ck>rinthians  (Romans:  I.  from  i.  1  to  i. 
7;  IL  from  i.  8  to  i.  25;  III.  from  i.  26  to  ii.  11; 
rV.  from  ii.  12  to  iii.  15;  V.  from  iii.  16  to  iii.  31; 
VT.  from  iv.  1  to  v.  7;  VII.  from  v.  8  to  v.  16; 
VIII.  from  V.  17  to  vi.  15;  IX.  from  vi.  16  to  viii. 
8;  X.  from  viii.  9  to  viii.  39;  XIII.  from  xi.  13  to 
xii.  15;  XIV.  from  xii.  16  to  xiv.  10;  XV.  from 
xiv.  11  to  the  end;  Galatians:  I.  from  i.  1  to  ii. 
2;  II.  from  ii.  3  to  iii.  4;  III.  from  iii.  5  to  iv.  5; 
IV.  from  iv.  6  to  v.  5;  and  V.  from  v.  6  to  vi.  18; 
the  commentaiy  on  Philippiaus  extended  to  iv.  1; 
and  on  Ephesians  to  iv.  13). 

Among  the  systematic,  practical,  and  apologetic 

writings  of  Origen,  mention  should  first  be  made  of 

his  work  "  On  First  Principles,"  perhaps  written 

for  his  more  advanced  pupils  at  Alex- 

3.  Dog-     andria   and    probably   composed    be- 

matic,      tween  212  and  215.    It  is  extant  only 

Fnctical,  in  the  free  translation  of  Rufinus,  ex- 
and        cept  for  fragments  of  the  third  and 

Apok>getlc  fourth  books  preserved  in  the  PhiUh- 

Writfaigi.  calia,  and  smaller  citations  in  Justin- 
ian's letter  to  Mennas.  In  the  first 
book  the  author  considers  God,  the  Logos,  the  Holy 
Ghoet,  reason,  and  the  angels;  in  the  second  the 
wcvki  and  man  (including  the  incarnation  of  the 
Logos,  the  soul,  free  will,  and  eschatology) ;  in  the 
third,  the  doctrine  of  sin  and  redemption;  and  in 
the  fourth,  the  Scriptiu^s;  the  whole  being  con- 
cluded with  a  r^uro^  of  the  entire  system.  The 
work  is  noteworthy  as  the  first  endeavor  to  present 
Christianity  as  a  complete  theory  of  the  universe, 
and  was  designed  to  remove  the  difiiculties  felt  by 
many  Christians  concerning  the  essential  bases  of 
their  faith.  Earlier  in  date  than  this  treatise  were 
the  two  books  on  the  resurrection  (now  lost,  a  fate 
which  has  also  befallen  two  dialogues  on  the  same 
theme)  dedicated  to  Ambrose.    After  his  removal 


to  Csesarea,  Origen  wrote  the  works,  still  extant, 
"On  Prayer,"  "On  Martyrdom,"  and  "Against 
Celsus."  The  first  of  these  was  written  shortly  be- 
fore 235  (or  possibly  before  230),  and,  after  an  in- 
troduction on  the  object,  necessity,  and  advantage 
of  prayer,  ends  with  an  exegesis  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  concluding  with  remarks  on  the  position, 
place,  and  attitude  to  be  assumed  during  prayer, 
as  well  as  on  the  classes  of  prayer.  The  persecu- 
tion of  Maximinus  was  the  occasion  of  the  composi- 
tion of  the  "  On  Martyrdom,"  which  is  preserved 
in  the  "  PIxhortation  to  Martyrdom."  In  it,  Origen 
warns  against  any  trifling  with  idolatiy  and  em- 
phasizes the  duty  of  suffering  martyrdom  man- 
fully; while  in  the  second  part  he  explains  the 
meaning  of  martyrdom.  The  eight  books  against 
Celsus  (q.v.)  were  written  in  248  in  reply  to  the  po- 
lemic of  that  pagan  philosopher  against  Christian- 
ity. Eusebius  had  a  collection  of  more  than  one 
hundred  letters  of  Origen  (Hist.  eccL,  VI.,  xxxvi.  3; 
Eng.  transl.  NPNF,  2  ser.  i.  278-279),  and  the  list 
of  Jerome  speaks  of  several  books  of  his  epistles. 
Except  for  a  few  fragments,  only  a  short  letter  to 
Gregory  Thaumaturgus  and  the  epistle  to  Julius 
Africanus  (defending  the  authenticity  of  the  Greek 
additions  to  Daniel)  have  been  preserved.  For 
forgeries  of  the  writings  of  Origen  made  in  his  life- 
time cf .  Rufinus,  De  aduUeraUone  librorum  Origenia, 
The  Dialogxis  de  recta  in  Deum  fide  (q.v.),  the 
PhUosophumena  of  Hippol3rtus  (q.v.),  and  the  Com- 
mentary on  Job  by  Julian  of  Halicamassus  (q.v.) 
have  also  been  ascribed  to  him. 

nL  Views:     Origen,   trained  in  the  school  of 

Clement  and  by  his  father,  was  essentially  a  Pla- 

tonist  with  occasional  traces  of  Stoic  philosophy. 

He  was  thus  a  pronounced  idealist, 

I.  Philo-    regarding  all  things  temporal  and  ma- 
sophical  and  terial  as  insignificant  and  indifferent. 

Religious,  the  only  real  and  eternal  things  being 
comprised  in  the  idea.  He  therefore 
regards  as  the  purely  ideal  center  of  this  spiritual 
and  eternal  world,  God,  the  pure  reason,  whose 
creative  powers  call  into  being  the  world  with  mat- 
ter as  the  necessary  substratimi.  Likewise  Platonic 
is  the  doctrine  that  those  spirits  capable  of  know- 
ing supreme  reason,  but  imprisoned  in  the  body  in 
this  world,  will  rise  after  death  to  divinity,  being 
purified  by  fire.  In  his  attempt  to  amalgamate  the 
system  evolved  by  Greek  thought  with  Christian- 
ity, Origen  found  his  predecessors  in  the  Platoni- 
zing  Phllo  and  even  in  the  Gnostics.  His  exegesis 
does  not  differ  generally  from  that  of  Heracleon, 
but  in  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  and  in  the 
tradition  of  the  Church,  Origen  possessed  a  check 
which  kept  him  from  the  excesses  of  Gnostic  exe- 
gesis. He  was,  indeed,  a  rigid  adherent  of  the  Bible, 
making  no  statement  without  adducing  some  Scrip- 
tural basis.  To  him  the  Bible  was  divinely  inspired, 
as  was  proved  both  by  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy 
and  by  the  immediate  impression  which  the  Scrip- 
tures made  on  him  who  read  them.  Since  the  di- 
vine lA>gos  spoke  in  the  Scriptures,  they  were  an 
organic  whole  and  on  every  occasion  he  combatted 
the  Gnostic  tenet  of  the  inferiority  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. He  was  aware  of  the  discrepancies  between 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and  the  contradictoiy 
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accounts  of  the  Gospels;  but  he  considered  these 
only  as  inconsistencies  that  lend  themselves  to  an 
unspiritual  historical  exegesis  according  to  the  letter. 
In  his  exegesis,  Origen  sought  to  discover  the  deeper 
meaning  implied  in  the  Scriptures.  One  of  his  chief 
methods  i^as  the  translation  of  proper  names, 
which  enabled  him,  like  Philo,  to  find  a  deep  mean- 
ing even  in  every  event  of  history  (see  Exboesib 
OR  Hermexeutics,  III.,  {  2) ;  but  at  the  same  time 
he  insisted  on  an  exact  grammatical  interpreta- 
tion of  the  text  as  the  basis  of  all  exegesb.  A  strict 
adherent  of  the  Church,  Origen  yet  distinguished 
sharply  between  the  ideal  and  the  empirical  Church, 
representing  ''  a  double  church  of  men  and  angels," 
or,  in  Platonic  phraseology,  the  lower  church  and 
its  celestial  ideal.  The  ideal  Church  alone  was  the 
Church  of  Christ,  scattered  over  all  the  earth;  the 
other  provided  also  a  shelter  for  sinners.  Holding 
that  the  Church,  as  being  in  possession  of  the  mys- 
teries, affords  the  only  means  of  salvation,  he  was 
indifferent  to  her  external  organixation,  although 
he  spoke  sometimes  of  the  office-bearers  as  the  pil- 
lars of  the  Church,  and  of  their  heavy  duties  and 
responsibilities.  More  important  to  him  was  the 
idea  borrowed  from  Plato  of  the  grand  division  be- 
tween the  great  human  multitude,  capable  of  sen- 
sual vision  only,  and  those  who  know  how  to  com- 
prehend the  hidden  meaning  of  Scripture  and  the 
diverse  mysteries;  chureh  organization  being  for 
the  former  only.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Origen 
possessed  an  obligatory  creed;  at  any  rate,  such  a 
confession  of  faith  was  not  a  norm  like  the  inspired 
word  of  Scripture.  The  reason,  illumined  by  the 
divine  Logos,  which  is  able  to  seareh  the  secret 
depths  of  the  divine  nature,  remains  as  the  only 
source  of  knowledge. 

Origen 's  conception  of  God  is  entirely  abstract 

— God  is  a  perfect  unity,  invisible  and  incorporeal, 

transcending  all  things  material,  and 

2.  Theo-  therefore  inconceivable  and  incom- 
logical  and  prehensible.  He  is  likewise  unchange- 
Dogmatic.  able,  and  transcends  space  and  time. 
But  his  {)ower  is  limited  by  his  good- 
ness, justice,  and  wisdom;  and,  though  entirely 
free  from  necessity,  his  goodness  and  omni{)otence 
constrained  him  to  reveal  himself.  This  revelation, 
the  external  self-emanation  of  God,  is  expressed  by 
Origen  in  various  ways,  the  Logos  being  only  one  of 
many.  Revelation  was  the  first  creation  of  God 
(of.  Prov.  viii.  22),  in  order  to  afford  creative  me- 
diation between  God  and  the  world,  such  media- 
tion being  necessary,  because  God,  as  changeless 
unity,  could  not  be  the  source  of  a  multitudinous 
creation.  The  Logos  is  the  rational  creative 
principle  that  permeates  the  universe.  Since  God 
eternally  manifests  himself,  the  Logos  is  liken^dse 
eternal.  He  forms  a  bridge  between  the  created  and 
uncreated,  and  only  through  him,  as  the  visible  rep- 
reseritative  of  diWne  wisdom,  can  the  inconceivable 
and  incorporeal  God  be  known.  Creation  came  into 
existence  only  through  the  Logos,  and  God's  near- 
est approach  to  the  world  is  the  command  to  create. 
While  the  Logos  is  substantially  a  unity,  he  com- 
prehends a  multiplicity  of  concepts,  so  that  Origen 
terms  him,  in  Platonic  fashion,  "  essence  of  essences  " 
and  "idea  of  ideas."    The  defense  of  the  unity  of 


God  against  the  Gnostks  led  Origen  to  Tnaintain  the 
subordination  of  the  Logos  to  God,  and  thedoctrioe 
of  the  etenud  generation  is  later.  Origen  distinctly 
emphasised  the  independence  of  the  Logos  ka  wdl 
as  the  distinction  from  the  being  and  subetanoe  of 
God.  The  term  "of  the  same  substance  with  the 
Father  "  was  not  emplojred.  He  is  merely  an  image, 
a  reflex  not  to  be  compared  with  God;  aa  one  among 
other  "  gods,"  of  course  first  in  rank. 

The  activity  of  the  Logos  was  conceived  by  Origen 
in  Platonic  fashion,  as  the  worid  soul,  wherein  God 
manifested  his  omnipotence.  His  first 
3.  The  creative  act  was  the  divine  spirit,  as 
Logos  an  independent  existence;  and  par- 
Doctrine  tial  reflexes  of  the  Logos  were  the 
and  Got-  created  rational  beings,  who,  as  they 
mology.  had  to  revert  to  the  perfect  God  as 
their  background,  must  likewise  be 
perfect;  yet  their  perfection,  unlike  in  kind  with 
that  of  God,  the  Logos,  and  the  divine  spirit,  had 
to  be  attained.  The  freedom  of  the  will  is  an  essen- 
tial fact  of  the  reason,  notwithstanding  the  fore- 
knowledge of  God.  The  Logos,  eternally  creative, 
forms  an  endless  series  of  finite,  comprehensible 
worlds,  which  are  mutually  alternative.  Com- 
bining •  the  Stoic  doctrine  of  a  uiuverse  without 
beginning  with  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  the  be- 
ginning and  the  end  of  the  worid,  he  conceived  of 
the  visible  worid  as  the  stages  of  an  eternal  cosmic 
process,  affording  also  an  explanation  of  the  diver- 
sity of  human  fortunes,  rewards,  and  punishments. 
The  material  worid,  which  at  first  had  no  place  in 
this  eternal  spiritual  progression,  was  due  to  the 
fall  of  the  spirits  from  God,  the  first  being  the  ser- 
pent, who  was  imprisoned  in  matter  and  body. 
The  ultimate  aim  of  God  in  the  creation  of  matter 
out  of  nothing  was  not  punishment,  but  the  up- 
raising of  the  fallen  spirits.  ICan's  accidental  being 
is  rooted  in  transitory  nuitter,  but  his  higher  nature 
is  formed  in  the  image  of  the  Creator.  The  soul  is 
divided  into  the  rational  and  the  irrational,  the 
latter  being  material  and  transitory,  while  the 
former,  incorporeal  and  inunaterial,  possesses 
freedom  of  the  will  and  the  power  to  reaaoend 
to  purer  life.  The  strong  ethical  import  of  this 
cosmic  process  can  not  remain  uimoticed.  The 
return  to  original  being  through  divine  reason  is 
the  object  of  the  entire  cosmic  process.  Through 
the  worlds  which  follow  each  other  in  eternal 
succession,  the  spirits  are  able  to  return  to  Paradise. 
God  so  ordered  the  universe  that  all  individual 
acts  work  together  toward  one  cosmic  end  which 
culminates  in  himself.  Likewise  as  to  Origen's 
anthropology,  man  conceived  in  the  image  of  God 
is  able  by  imitating  God  in  good  works  to  become 
like  God,  if  he  first  recognizes  his  own  weakness 
and  trusts  all  to  the  divine  goodness.  He  is  aided 
by  guardian  angels,  but  more  especially  by  the 
Logos  who  operates  through  saints  and  prophets 
in  proportion  to  the  constitution  of  these  and  nmn's 
capacity. 

The  culmination  of  this  gradual  revelation  is  the 
universal  revelation  of  Christ.  In  Christ,  God, 
hitherto  manifest  only  as  the  Lord,  appeared  as 
the  Father.  The  incarnation  of  the  IjOgos,  more- 
over, was  necessary  since  otherwise  he  would  not  bo 
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kitelUgible  to  sensual  man;  but  the  indwelling  of  the 
Logos  remained  a  mysteiy,  which  could  be  repre- 
sented only  by  the  analogy  of  his  indwelling  in  the 
siiats;  nor  could  Origen  fully  explain  it.  Bespeaks 
of  a  "  remarkable  body/'  and  in  his 

4.  Chris-    opinion  that  the  mortal  body  of  Jesus 
tology.      was    transformed    by    God    into    an 

ethereal  and  divine  body,  Origen  ap- 
pfoodmated  the  Docetism  (q.v.)  that  he  otherwise  ab- 
hcmd.  His  concept  of  the  soul  of  Jesus  is  likewise 
uneertain  and  wavering.  He  proposes  the  question 
whether  it  was  not  originaUy  perfect  with  God  but, 
emanating  from  him,  at  his  command  assumed  a 
material  body.  As  he  conceived  matter  as  merely 
the  universal  limit  of  created  spirits,  so  would  it  be 
impossible  to  state  in  what  form  the  two  were  com- 
bined. He  dismissed  the  solution  by  referring  it  to 
the  mystery  of  the  divine  governance  of  the  uni- 
Tene.  More  logically  did  he  declare  the  material 
nature  of  the  worid  to  be  merely  an  episode  in  the 
qpiritual  process  of  development,  whose  end  should 
be  the  annihilation  of  all  matter  and  return  to  God, 
who  should  again  be  all  in  all.  The  doctrine  of  the 
reeurrection  of  the  body  he  upholds  by  the  explana- 
tion that  the  Logos  maintains  the  unity  of  man's 
existence  by  ever  changing  his  body  into  new  forms, 
thus  preserving  the  unity  and  identity  of  personal- 
ity in  harmony  with  the  tenet  of  an  endless  cosmic 
pxooess.  Origen 's  concept  of  the  Logos  allowed  him 
to  make  no  definite  statement  on  the  redemptive 
woric  of  Jesus.  Since  sin  was  ultimately  only 
negative  as  a  lack  of  pure  knowledge,  the 
activity  of  Jesus  was  essentially  example  and 
instruction,  and  his  human  life  was  only  incidental 
as  contrasted  with  the  immanent  cosmic  activity 
of  the  Logos.  Origen  regarded  the  death  of  Jesus 
as  a  sacrifice,  paralleling  it  ^ith  other  cases  of  self- 
sacrifice  for  the  general  good.  On  this.  Origan's 
aecoid  with  the  teachings  of  the  Church  was  merely 
superficial. 

His  idealising  tendency  to  consider  the  spiritual 

alone  as  real,  fundamental  to  his  entire  system,  led 

him  to  combat  the  rude  Chiliaam  (see 

5.  Sscha-   Millennium,  Millenarianism)    of  a 
tology.      sensual  beyond;    yet  he  constrained 

himself  from  breaking  entirely  with 
the  distinct  celestial  hopes  and  representations  of 
Paradise  prevalent  in  the  Church.  He  represents  a 
progressive  purification  of  souls,  imtil,  cleansed  of 
all  clouds  of  evil,  they  should  know  the  truth  and 
God  as  the  Son  knew  him,  see  God  face  to  face,  and 
attain  a  full  possession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  union 
with  God.  The  means  of  attainment  of  this  end 
were  described  by  Origen  in  different  ways,  the 
most  important  of  which  was  his  Platonic  concept 
of  a  purifying  fire  which  should  cleanse  the  world 
of  evil  and  thus  lead  to  cosmic  renovation.  By  a 
further  spiritualization  Origen  could  call  God  him- 
self this  consuming  fire.  In  proportion  as  the  souls 
were  freed  from  sin  and  ignorance,  the  material 
worid  was  to  pass  away,  until,  after  endless  eons, 
at  the  final  end,  God  should  be  all  in  all,  and  the 
worlds  and  spirits  should  return  to  a  knowledge  of 
God. 

IV.  Chaxmcter;    In  Origen  the  Christian  Church 
had  its  first  theologian  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
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term,  nor  has  the  Greek  Church  ever  had  his  supe- 
rior. Attaining  the  pinnacle  of  human  speculation, 
his  teaching  was  not  merely  theoretical,  like  that  of 
his  antagonists,  the  Gnostics,  but  was  also  imbued 
with  an  intense  ethical  power.  To  the  multitude  to 
whom  his  instruction  was  beyond  grasp,  he  left 
mediating  images  and  symbols,  as  well  as  the  final 
goal  of  attainment.  In  Origen  Christianity  blended 
with  the  paganism  in  which  lived  the  desire  for 
truth  and  the  longing  after  God.  When  he  died, 
however,  he  left  no  pupil  who  could  succeed  him, 
nor  was  the  chureh  of  his  period  able  to  become  his 
heir,  and  thus,  his  knowledge  was  buried.  Three 
centiuries  later  his  very  name  was  stricken  from  the 
books  of  the  Church;  yet  in  the  monasteries  of  the 
Greeks  his  influence  still  lived  on,  and  the  spiritual 
father  of  Greek  monasticism  was  that  same  Origen 
at  whose  name  the  monks  had  shuddered.  See 
Oriqenistic  Controversies. 

(Erwin  Prbuschbn.) 
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awr  la  ridemption,  Strasburg.  1861;  G.  Contestin,  Origine 
exigele,  Arras,  1867;  F.  Bdhringer,  Die  Kirche  Chriati  und 
ihre  Zeugen,  Klemena  und  Origenea,  Zurich,  1869;  C.  E. 
Freppel,  Orighie,  Paris,  1875;  A.  H.  Charteris,  Canonieity, 
Edinburgh,  1880;  J.  Denis,  La  Philoaophie  ifOrighie, 
Paris,  1884;  C.  Bigg,  Christian  PlaUmiata  of  Alexandria, 
pp.  116-268,  Oxford,  1886;  C.  Boyer.  La  Redemption 
dana  Origine,  Montauban,  1886;  F.  W.  Farrar,  Hiatory 
of  Interpretation,  pp.  187-203,  New  York,  1886;  idem. 
Livea  of  the  Fathera,  l  291-323,  ib.  1889;  J.  Patrick, 
The  Apology  of  Origen  in  Reply  to  Cetaita,  London, 
1892;  F.  Kattenbusch,  Daa  apoatoliache  Symbol,  Leipsic, 
1894;  C.  Klein,  Die  Freikeitalehre  dea  Origenea,  Stras- 
burg, 1894;  Klostermann,  in  TU,  xvi.  3  (1897);  G. 
Capitaine,  De  Origenia  ethica,  MQnster,  1898;  W.  Fair- 
weather,  Origen  and  Oreek  Patriatic  Theology,  Edinburgh, 
1901;  A.  ZdUig,  Die  Inapirationalehre  dea  OrigenM, 
Freibuig.  1902;  G.  Anrich,  Clemena  und  Originea  aia 
BegrHnder  der  Lehre  vom  Fegfeuer,  TQbingen,  1902;  O. 
Bardenhewer,  Oeachichte  der  altkirehlichen  Litteratvr,  ii. 
68-158,  Freibuig,  1903;  A.  ZdUig,  Die  Inapirationdehre 
dea  Origenea,  Freiburg.  1903;  E.  C.  Dargan,  Hiat.  of 
Preaching,  pp.  49  sqq.,  New  York,  1906;  F.  Prat,  Origine, 
le  thSologien  H  FexSgite,  Paris.  1907;  Vigouroux.  Die- 
tionnaire,  fasc.  xxix.,  cols.  1870-1889  (a  worthy  discus- 
sion); KrOger,  Hiatory,  173  sqq.;  Hamaok,  Dogma 
(consult  index);  idem,  Litteratur,  i.  332-406  et  passim; 
Scha£F.  ChriaOan  Church,  in.  786  sqq.,  et  passim;  and  in 
general  the  works  on  ^e  chureh  history  of  the  period; 
CeiUier,  Auteura  aaeria,  ii.  130-440;  KL,  ix.  1063-78; 
and  in  general  works  on  the  history  of  doctrine.  For  •ome 
new  fragments  of  the  HeocapU  of.  Cairo  Oeniaah  PaHmp- 
aeata,  London,  1901. 
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ORIGENISnC   CONTROVERSIES. 

Among  the  Church  Fathers  (i  1). 
Among  the  Monastic  Orders  (|  2). 
Points  of  Antagonism  (i  3). 

The  Origenistic  controversies  were  a  series  of  con- 
troversies in  the  Greek  Church  concerning  the  doc- 
trines of  Origen  (q.v.),  extending  from  the  fourth  to 

the   si^th   century.     Though   Origen 

I.  Among  himself  had  been  obliged  to  defend  his 

the  Church  orthodoxy,  he  nevertheless  controlled 

Fathers,     the   theology   of   the   third   century. 

Peter  of  Alexandria  and  Methodius  of 
Olympus  (qq.v.)  were  decided  opponents  of  his 
views,  the  latter  attacking  Origen's  teaching  of  the 
eternity  of  the  world,  the  preexistence  of  souls,  and 
the  resurrection  of  the  "  form  "  only.  Eustathius 
of  Antioch,  in  his  i)e  engastromyiho,  likewise  sharply 
opposed  Origen,  who  found  defenders  not  only  in 
Gregory  Thamnaturgus,  Dionysius  of  Alexandria 
(qq.v.),  Thcognostus,  and  Pierius,  but  also  in  Pam- 
philus  and  Eusebius  (qcj.v.).  Next  the  controversy 
over  Arianism  superseded  the  questions  on  which 
the  followers  and  opponents  of  Origen  were  divided. 
In  his  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  Alexander  of  Alexan- 
dria professes  to  be  a  pupil  of  Origen,  and  Atha- 
nasius  is  not  willing  to  concede  to  the  Arians  Origen 
whose  doctrine  stood  as  a  simple  basis  preceding 
the  antagonistic  views  and  afforded  a  iK)weriul  sup- 
port to  Athanasius'  formula  of  the  eternal  genera- 
tion. Even  the  appeal  of  the  Arians  to  Origen,  and 
even  if  the  middle  party  represented  by  Eusebius  of 
Ca^sarea  must  be  recognized  as  the  closest  followers 
of  Origen,  yet  the  decided  advance  of  the  three 
Cappadocians  in  the  Nicene  doctrine  did  not  hinder 
them  from  maintaining  their  respect  for  Origen  to 
whom  they  ascribed  their  learning,  and  from  intro- 
ducing Hellenistic  science  into  orthodox  circles. 
Such  orthodox  I^atin  ecclesiastics  as  Victorinus  of 
Pettau,  Hilary,  Eusebius  of  Vercelli,  Ambrose,  and 
Jerome  began  to  make  the  treasures  of  Origen 's 
theology  accessible  to  the  West.  In  the  rising  power 
of  monasticism  passionate  hatred  of  Origen  and 
enthusiastic  reverence  for  him  stood  side  by  side. 
Thus  Epiphanius,  who  united  zeal  for  orthodoxy 
^^ith  monastic  interests,  saw  in  Origen  the  father  of 
all  heresy,  not  only  opposing  his  influence  over  the 
Church  in  the  Ancyrotus  and  Pnnarion,  but  also 
occasioning,  while  at  Jerusalem  (392  or  303),  the 
controversies  in  the  monastic  colony  in  Palestine. 
Here  a  band  of  learned  and  ascetic  students  attached 
to  Bishop  John  of  Jerusalem  found  in  Origen  the 
main  treasury  of  their  studies.  This  band  was  joined 
by  Rufinus  (378)  and  Jerome  (386).  In  the  Church 
of  the  Resurrection  Epiphanius  preached  ener- 
getically, only  to  be  answered  by  John  of  Jerusa- 
lem in  a  sermon  directed  against  anthropomorphism. 
Epiphanius  (who  had  become  an  opponent  of  Origen) 
fled  to  the  monks  of  Jerome  at  Bethlehem  and  uiged 
them  to  break  ^ith  John.  The  latter  appealed  to 
Egypt  and  Rome,  but  the  strife  was  ended  through 
the  mediation  of  Theophilus  of  Alexandria.  In  the 
mean  time  a  bitter  strife  arose  between  Ruflnus 
(q.v.),  as  a  friend  of  Origen,  and  Jerome,  which  was 
much  lamented  by  Augustine.  Pope  Anastasius, 
in  approval  of  the  condemnation  of  Origen  at  Alex- 
andria, ijummoncd  Rufinus  from  his  retirement  at 


Aquileia,  to  justify  himself,  but  the  latter,  pro- 
tected by  John  of  Jerusalem,  evaded  the  mandate, 
and  Anastasius  left  him  to  Ids  own  conscience. 

The  turn  of  events  at  Alexandria  had  contrib- 
uted decisively  to  the  hostilities  against  Rufinus. 
The  Bishop  Theophilus,  in  his  Easter  letter  of  399, 
opposed   the  anthropomorphic  views  wide-spread 

among  the  monks  of  Egypt,  who  at- 

2.  Among  tributed  body  and  himian  form  to  God 

the         since  man  was  made  in  the  image  of 

Monastic    God,  and  Theophilus  affirmed  in  Ori- 

Orders.     genistic  fashion  that  God  and  God  only 

must  be  regarded  as  non-materisL 
But  the  monks  of  the  Scetic  desert  hurried  to  Alex- 
andria and  so  intimidated  Theophilus  that  he  ac- 
quiesced in  the  condemnation  of  the  wurics  of  Origen, 
and  took  occasion  to  proceed  against  the  Origen- 
istic monks  of  the  Nitrian  mountains  named  "  the 
four  long  brothers  "  who  had  roused  his  anger  by 
joining  his  opponent,  the  presbyter  Isidore.  A 
synod  at  Alexandria  in  399  or  400  and  a  stormy 
assembly  in  the  Nitrian  mountains  had  to  condemn 
Origen.  The  stem  measures  of  Theophilus  against 
the  monks  and  his  declaration  against  Origen  even 
as  far  as  Jerusalem  won  approval  from  Anastasius, 
Jerome,  and  Epiphanius;  and  in  Constantinople, 
whither  "  the  four  long  brothers,"  Isidore,  and  fifty 
monks  had  fled,  b^an  the  repulsive  proceedings 
that  were  to  end  with  the  banishment  of  Chrysostom 
(q.v.).  Nevertheless,  the  partisans  of  Origen  did 
not  disappear.  Conspicuous  among  them  were  Evag- 
rius,  Ponticus,  Palladius,  and  Socrates.  Even  Thie- 
odoret,  who  differed  from  him  in  hermeneutics,  did 
not  rank  him  as  a  heretic.  Origen  likewise  found 
supporters  in  southern  France,  as  in  Vincent  of 
I^rins.  On  the  other  hand,  Leo  the  Great  approved 
the  condemnation  of  Origen,  and  Antipater  of 
Bostra  wrote  an  answer  to  the  apology  for  Origen 
by  Eusebius.  After  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century 
the  Palestinian  Abbot  Euthimius  expelled  monks 
from  the  vicinity  of  Csesarea  for  Origenistic  errors 
as  to  preexistence.  In  514,  however,  four  Origen- 
istic monks  led  by  Nonnus  were  received  in  the 
iaura.  They  were  driven  out  by  the  new  abbot, 
but  readmitted  by  his  successor.  They  kept  their 
views  quiet  until  531,  when  one  of  their  numl>er, 
Leontius  of  Byzantium,  expressed  Origenistic  the- 
ories at  a  colloquy  with  the  Monophysites.  After 
the  death  of  Sabas  (q.v.),  Nonnus  (q.v.)  is  said  to 
have  won  over  all  the  more  learned  monks  of  the 
new  Iaura,  over  which  Nonnus  and  I^eontis  held 
sway,  extending  their  influence  to  neighboring 
monasteries.  On  the  other  hand,  their  adherents, 
numbering  forty,  were  driven  from  the  old  Iaura. 
An  assault  by  the  new  party  failed,  as  also  further 
efforts  for  readmission.  Both  parties  now  sought 
support  from  without.  Through  Eusebius  the 
Origenistic  faction  succeeded  in  having  their  most 
bitter  opponents  removed  from  the  old  Iaura  about 
542.  The  latter,  in  their  turn,  not  only  induced 
Ephraim,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  to  condemn  Origen- 
ism,  but  secured  also  the  support  of  the  papal  apoc- 
risary  Pelagius  and  Mennas,  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople. Under  their  influence  Justinian  wrote  his 
famous  letter  to  Mennas,  calling  for  a  83mod  for  the 
condemnation   of  Origen's  doctrines  and   for  re- 
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quiriDg  eveiy  bishop  and  abbot  to  anatheiniiti^e 
OHgen  and  his  heresies  before  consecration.  Jus- 
tinian's plana  were  fniatrated,  bowever,  by  Theo- 
donis  Ascid&s,  nbo  had  risen  from  the  new  launi  to 
episcopal  dignity,  and  who  by  a  countcratroke  not 
only  induced  tbe  emperor  not  to  proceed  further 
in  tbe  matter,  but  also  moved  him  to  condemn  tiie 
-dognias  of  the  Anliochians,  which  conjured  up  the 
"  Ilipee-Chapter  Controversy  "  (q.v.).  Ascidas  aJso 
enforced  tbe  readmission  of  the  Orlgeiiistic  monks 
to  the  new  laurs,  from  which  tbey  had  been  ex- 
peUed  for  refusing  to  obey  the  edict  against  Origen's 
teachings.  After  the  death  of  Nonnus  in  547,  a 
achism  arose  among  the  Origenistic  monks  them- 
selves, the  one  faclion  being  branded  by  their  op- 
ponents as  Jtochnttoi  (because  of  the  perfect  equal- 
ity with  Christ  which  was  to  be  attained  at  the 
final  restoration),  while  the  other  was  called  pro- 
MuUtai  and  Trtradila  (on  account  of  their  \icw9 
eoDceniing  tbe  doctrine  of  the  preexistence  of  the 
Boulof  Christ).  The  superior  numbers  of  the  Iso- 
ohristoi  obligml  their  antagonists  to  become  form- 
ally reconciled  nith  the  orthodox;  and  when  (prob- 
ably in  552)  the  Isochristoi  succeeded  in  having  one 
of  themselves  chosen  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  the 
wtfaodox  in  Constantinople  were  able  not  only  lo 
Rmove  him,  but  even  to  secure  the  condemnation 
frf  Origenism  together  with  Antiochian  theol<^y 
at  the  fifth  ecumenical  council  in  55.^.  The  neo- 
laurites,  who  refused  to  recognize  the  council,  were 
expelled  from  the  new  laura  and  replaced  by  ortho- 
dox  monks.  There  remains  no  doubt  of  the  con- 
demnation of  Origen  by  the  said  council. 

The  special  points  regarded  as  offcnaivc  in  Ori- 
gen's  teaching  are  given  in  the  "  Apology  "  of  Pam- 
philuB  and  by  Methodius,  Dr  retiirrectione  and  De 

creatia;  Epiphanius,  Har.,  btiv.;  Je- 
3.  PDinti  rome,  Contra  Johannem  flirrosoty~ 
of  An-  mitanuTn  (Eng.  transl.  in  NPNF,  2Ber., 
ttgonism.    vi.  I85-18B);  Orosius,  Commonitorium, 

and  Augustine's  reply;  Theophilus 
(Uansi,  Concilia,  iii.  079-080);  the  anonymous 
writer  in  Photius,  Biidiolheca,  117;  and  Justinian, 
Ad  Mennam;  and  the  anathemas.  In  contrast  with 
later  writers,  Pamphilus  defeniied  Origen's  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  ugHiiisl  subordination  ism  as  well  as 
against  Sabellianisni  and  (JnoBlic  Iheories  of  eninna- 
(ioD;  but  from  the  firsl.  Origen  caused  olTensc  by 
bis  restriction  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  to  its 
mete  "  form  "  in  unison  with  his  doctrines  of  the 
incarnation  of  spirits  fallen  from  a  preleroporul 
■late,  the  preexist«nce  of  soiJs.  the  eternal  creation 
of  the  world,  his  idealized  restatement  of  the  Biblical 
construction  of  the  creation  and  paradise,  and  the 
icfltoration  of  all,  even  the  devil.  Though  there 
was  no  lock  of  partiiana  of  Origen's  peculiar  doc- 
trines, yet  those  who  were  later  antagonized  as 
apologists  of  Origen  acknowledged  his  vieve  only 
to  a  limited  extent.  By  one  witness  only  of  llic 
sixth  century  are  the  doctrines  of  the  preexiatence 
and  restoration  attributed  to  these  Inter  Origenisls. 
Even  the  Isochristoi,  against  whom  the  resolutions 
of  the  council  of  5S.3  were  directed,  dared  to  tench 
only  a  union  of  pretemporal  spirits  in  the  I.ogos 
and  a  future  Iran.slalion  of  deifie<I  bouIh  in  him,  to 
be  considered   Origenisls — a  term  which  cumr   (o 


include  any  who  held  the  doctrine  of  preexislence 
and  restomtiou^to  be  .\diaphora  (q.v.).  See  Chrts- 
ostom;  EpiphanU's  okConstantia;  and  Leontiub 
uF  Byzanticm.  (N,  Bonwetbch.) 

BiBLiooaiPBT:  C.  W.  F.  Wnlch,  HUlmt  dir  KHtrrrirn. 
vii,  382-760.  Leitwic,  17flJ-8S:  fl.  Eberhonl,  Dit  BMti- 
tiffUTtg  da  Bpiphanivt  am  Strtile  abir  Origina.  Tnwm, 
IS59:  A.  VincMui.  In  tandi  Gr/oori  ffi/ami  it  (Metnii 
■mpto  ft  dodrinam  nam  de/rrtiia,  Rome,  ISM;  F.  W.  Fw 
nu.  MrTTji  and  Judgmmt,  Lotidan,  1SSI :  H.  N.  Oxmham, 
What  it  Ihr  Trvlh  vith  Rrgard  to  Elrrnal  Punuhmnir 
LoDdoD,  1878:  F,  Loota,  in  TU,  iii.  1-2  (1887);  W.  Rflgfc- 
mti,  Ltonliwi  von  Buiaru.  WdnbuiB.  1804;  F.  Diekimip. 
DUoriamuluiJitnStratialcnten  in  B.JalirhundTrt,  Hunster, 
1S90:  'N.BonvptMPii.iaAbliand!unofndrTO!4linnrrOarll' 
•rSaft  vii.  1  (1903):  G.  nrfltitOKCber.  Hitronirnui,  d.  1-S4, 
Berlin,  1908;  L.  B.  Radford.  Thnc  Trachrri  of  Ataandria, 
TlitoanBltu.  Pieriia  and  Prirr.  Londoa,  IMS:  Hefele. 
Canriliniiiacliir/ilr.  ii.  89  iqq..  7SS  sqq.,  SM  sqq..  Kit. 
tranil.,  ii.  430  sqq.,  iii.  217  sqq.,  2S»  aqq.,  Fr.  ttsnel..  ii. 

litenlurB  are  pmndBil),  ii.  2.  pp.  1182  aqq.,  iii.  ].  pp.  73 
■qq.  (Hhcnver  poesible.  the  Fr.  trwul.  ehould  be  lued  for 
the  valusble  notes  and  literature):  SehaJT.  Chriitian 
Church,  iii.  BBSxiq.:  DCS,  iv.  142-158;  KZ..  tt.  1073-78; 

and  the  litcmtum  undur  the  unicln  nsmed  in  tbe  text. 

ORIGIHAL     AHTIBURGHERS.       See     Presbt- 


OBLEAHS,  FIRST  SYMOD  OF;  A  synod  called 
by  Cloi-is,  king  of  the  Franks,  after  his  conquest 
of  the  West  Gothic  kingdom  in  Gaul.  It  met  July 
10,  511,  and  consisted  of  thirty-two  bishops,  in- 
cluding five  metropolitans,  vis.,  those  of  Bordeaux, 
Bourgee,  Tours,  Etusa,  and  Rouen.  Its  principal 
concern  was  with  matters  of  Asylum  (q.v,),  rela- 
tions of  the  bishops  to  monks,  the  discipline  of 
monks  and  the  lower  clergy,  sexual  relations  and 
marriage,  and  matters  of  chureh  property,  and 
these  are  discussed  in  thirty-one  canons.  The  in- 
violability of  churches  as  places  of  asylum  is  reas- 
serted, though  not  against  the  ravisher  of  a  woman 
or  against  a  fugitive  slave;  provision  is  made  for 
the  application  of  income  from  church  property  to 
certain  definite  uses,  and  protection  is  afforded 
against  episcopal  aggression  upon  one  who  haa 
claims  on  church  properly;  the  rights  of  ordination 
(ire  carefully  guarded — a  slave  should  not.  be  or- 
daineil  nithoul  his  master's  cotiaent,  and  care  in 
other  matters  was  enjoined;  abbots  and  monks  are 
not  to  go  over  the  heeds  of  the  bishop  to  the  prince; 
the  rights  of  bishops  to  certain  parts  of  o^erings 
and  income,  together  viith  obligations  to  certain 
duties,  are  established;  remarriage  of  nidows  of 
priests  or  deacons  is  forbidden;  tbe  discipline  of 
the  monasteries  is  regulated;  a  forty  days'  fast 
(not  fifty  days)  before  Elast^r  is  prescribed,  and  the 
Rogation  Days  are  to  be  obsen-ed;  divination  is 
forbidden.  The  evident  purpose  of  the  synod  was 
to  organize  the  work  of  the  church  of  the  region 
after  the  mode  deemed  more  orthodox  than  under 
the  Goths,  Other  synods  were  held  at  OrMans  in 
533  (21  canons),  538  (33  canons),  541  (38  canons), 
549  (24  canons),  and  1022, 

BiBunnoAPHc:  Sourcm  are:  Maim,  Concilia,  viii,  360  tqq,: 
Harduio.  ConcHio,  ii.  1008  aqq.:  J.  Sirmondi.  Concilia 
unlittua   aaOia.   i.    177   iqq..   Psiia.    1829:    Hefele.  Con- 
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notes  and  literature  which  are  given);  MOH,  ConeUiat 
i  (ia»3).  1-14.  Consult:  Bouquet.  Rtcunl,  iv.  103-104; 
D.  Lobineau,  Lea  SainU  de  Bretagne,  i.  131-134.  Paris, 
1836;  £.  Bimbenet.  L«s  ConcttM  tfOrUana  conndtrU 
eomme  mnareet  de  droit  covtoumiert  pp.  743-744.  ib.  1804; 
Q.  Kurth.  CUnie,  ii.  131-164.  ib.  1901. 

ORME,  WILLIAM:  Scotch  Congregationalist; 
b.  at  Faliurk  (25  m.  d.w.  by  w.  of  Edinburgh)  Feb. 
3,  1787;  d.  at  London  (?)  May  8, 1830.  He  entered 
upon  the  study  of  theology  in  1805;  became  Con- 
gregational minister  of  Perth,  1807;  and,  removing 
to  London,  was  appointed  pastor  at  Camben^'ell 
Green,  and  foreign  secretary  to  the  I>ondon  Mis- 
sionary Society.  He  wrote  An  Historical  Sketch  of 
the  TranslaHon  and  Circulation  of  the  Scriptures 
from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time  (Perth, 
1815);  Memoirs  of  John  Owen  (London,  1820); 
Life  of  WiUiam  Kiffin  (1823);  Memoirs,  ...  Let- 
ters, and  .  .  .  Remains  of  J.  Urquhart  (2  vols., 
1827);  Life  of  Richard  Baxter,  prefixed  to  his  Works 
(1830);  and  especially,  BiJbliotheca  Biblica:  A  Se- 
lect List  of  Books  on  Sacred  Literature,  with  Notices, 
Biographical,  Critical,  and  Bibliographical  (Edin- 
burgh, 1824). 

BiBUoaRAPHT:  Evanotiical  Maganne,  1830.  pp.  253  sqq.. 
289  sqq.;   DNB,  xlii.  267-258. 

ORMUZD    AND    AHRIMAH.     See    ZoaoAarER, 

ZOROAHTRIANISM. 

ORNAMENTS:  An  ecclesiastical  term  which 
comprehends  the  articles  actually  used  in  the  chureh 
service,  especially  of  the  Anglican  Chureh.  The 
usual  sense  involving  something  decorative  is  here 
entirely  absent,  and  the  term  is  technical,  covering 
vestments  (see  Vestments  and  Insignia,  Eccle- 
siastical), books  (as  the  Homilies,  q.v.),  cloths, 
chalices,  patens,  conununion  tables,  and  the  like. 
The  question  of  what  are  legal  ornaments  has  led  to 
much  litigation  in  England,  with  the  result  that  the 
demarcation  between  those  permitted  and  those 
forbidden  is  practically  settled  (See  RiruAUSM). 

BiBUoaRAPHT:  J.  H.  Blunt.  Annotated  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  pp.  67-74.  86,  New  York,  1908;  C.  H.  H.  Wright 
and  C.  NeU,  Protestant  Dictionary,  pp.  482-491,  London. 
1904;  F.  Procter  and  W.  H.  Frere.  A  New  Hiet.  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  pp.  360-367  et  paasim,  London. 
1905. 

OROSIUS,  6-r6'8i-us,  PAULUS:  Patristic  writer; 
b.  at  an  uncertain  date  in  Galicia,  probably  at  Bra- 
cara,  the  modem  Braga  (35  m.  n.e.  of  Oporto),  in 
Portugal;  d.  after  418.  The  forename  Paul  is  not 
evident  l^efore  the  eighth  century.  In  414  he  is 
mentioned  as  presbyter  in  Africa,  where  he  pre- 
sented to  Augustine  a  Commonitorium  de  errore 
PrisciUianiiitarum  et  Origenistarum;  which  Augus- 
tine answered  with  the  tract,  Ad  Orosium  contra  Pris- 
cillianistas  et  Origenistas,  During  a  journey  to  the 
East,  in  415,  he  appeared  before  Bishop  John  of 
Jerusalem  as  accuser  of  Pelagius  (see  Pelaqius, 
Peuvgian  Controversibb),  and  defended  his  own 
position  in  the  Li6er  apologetunts,  addressed  to 
the  presbyters  of  Jerusalem.  On  his  homeward 
journey,  he  took  with  him  a  portion  of  the  first 
martyr  Stephen's  relics,  just  then  discovered;  but 
left  them  un  the  Island  of  Minorca,  and  returned  to 
Africa.  While  in  Africa  he  wrote,  probably  before 
418,  the  historical  work  which  made  his  name 
famous:    Historiarum  adversus  paganos.    This  was 


written  at  the  request  of  Augustiiie,  who  was  pie- 
paring  his  great  woric  De  eivUaU  Dei  and  de- 
sired historical  proof  from  Cronus  to  the  effect  that 
humanity  had  been  worse  beset  with  war,  wrimtw, 
and  other  natural  calamities  before  the  ChristiaD 
era  than  at  that  time.  By  this  means  it  was  pur- 
posed to  confute  the  pagans'  reproach  that  Chris- 
tianity was  the  cause  of  the  contemporaiy  wot. 
This  book,  which  covered  a  vast  field  of  origiDsl 
sources  (Cspsar,  Livy,  Suetonius,  Florus,  Justin, 
Eu tropins,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  others),  w»s 
widely  used  during  the  Middle  Ages  as  a  guide  to 
universal  history.  Even  to-day,  the  same  is  ex- 
tant in  neariy  200  manuscripts.  The  best  edition 
is  that  of  Zangemeister,  in  CSEL,  vol.  v.  (Vienna, 
1882;  smaller  edition,  Leipsic,  18H39);  it  is  also  in 
MPL,  xxxi.  663,  1216.  The  CcmmonUorium  is  in 
MPL,  xlii.  665-670,  and,  ed.  G.  Schepss,  in  CSEL, 
vol.  xviii.  (Vienna,  1889).  G.  KrCger. 

Bibuoorafrt:  For  editjona  and  literstore  cf.  Pottheat 
Weffweiaer,  pp.  8S2-883.  An  Ani^o-8axoQ  tnoBUtiofi  of 
the  HiaUniarum  was  niade  by  King  Alfred,  ed.  with  Eng. 
tranal.  by  D.  Barrington,  Ixmdon,  1773;  B.  lliorpe,  ib. 
1854;  and  J.  Boaworth,  ib.  185S;  and  in  Bohn*a  Antiqua- 
rian Library.  Conault:  T.  de  Bfdraer,  De  Onnwe  vita 
eiuaQ%te  hietoriarum  librie  vii.,  Berlin,  1844;  P.  B.  Oama. 
Kireheniftechichte  von  Spanien,  ii.  1.  pp.  308-411.  Regans* 
burg.  1804;  C.  Paucker.  Die  Laiinitat  dee  Oroaiua,  Berlin. 
1883;  A.  Ebert.  OeechichU  der  UUerfAur  dee  MiltelaUert, 
i.  337-344.  Leipeic.  1880;  W.  S.  Teuffel.  Geadkidble  der 
r&miaehen  Lxtteratur,  ed.  L.  Schwabe,  pp.  1 1S&-08.  ib.  1800; 
Ceillier.  Auteure  eacrSa,  iz.  356-357.  jl  l-S;  DCB,  iv.  157- 
150. 

ORPEN,  RAYMOND  D'AUDEMER:  Oiuich 
of  Ireland;  b.  at  Dublin  Aug.  31,  1837.  He  was 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin  (B.A.,  1859; 
M.A.,  1864;  D.D.,  1907);  was  made  deacon  in 
1860  and  priest  in  1861 ;  was  curate  of  Rathronan, 
1860-62,  of  Holy  Trinity,  Limerick,  1862-63,  of 
Tralee,  1863-67,  and  of  Adare,  1867-69;  rector  of 
Tralee,  1869-1907;  precentor  of  Ardfert,  1878-85, 
also  rural  dean  of  Tralee;  archdeacon  of  Arfert, 
1885-1907;  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Limerick, 
1894-1907;  canon  of  Taney  at  St.  Patrick's  Cathe- 
dral, Dublin,  1905-07;  canon  of  Effin  in  St.  Biaiy's 
Cathedral,  Limerick,  1906-07;  and  was  conse- 
crated lord  bishop  of  Limerick,  Ardfert,  and  A^ia- 
doe,  1907. 

ORR,  JAMES:  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland; 
b.  at  Glasgow  Apr.  11,  1844.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  university  of  his  native  city  (M.A.,  1870) 
and  the  Theological  Hall  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church  (1872).  He  was  minister  of  East 
Bank  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Hawick  (1874- 
1891);  professor  of  church  history  in  the  Tlieo- 
logical  College  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
of  ScoUand  (1874-1001).  Since  1901  he  has  been 
professor  of  apologetics  and  theology  in  Gla.sgow 
College  of  the  United  Free  Church.  He  has  lectured 
repeatedly  in  the  United  States  imder  the  auspices 
of  various  theological  seminaries,  at  Chicago  in 
1895,  at  Alleghany  and  Aubuni  in  1897,  at  Princeton 
in  1903,  and  in  Toronto  in  1909,  and  was  also  one 
of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  union  between  the 
Free  and  United  Presbyterian  Churches  in  Scotland. 
Among  his  numerous  writings,  special  mention  may 
be  made  of  his  preparation  of  homilies  on  Exodus, 
Deuteronomy,  11  Kings,  and  Hoeea  for  The  Pulpit 
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Cammeniary  (London,  1881-89);  The  Chrutian  View 
tf  CM  and  the  World  (Kerr  lectures  for  1891 ;  Edin- 
bini^,  1893,  3d  ed.,  1897);  The  RUeMian  Theology 
and  the  Ewnffdicai  Faith  (London,  \S97);  Neglected 
Fadon  in  the  Study  of  the  Early  ProgreM  of  Ckria- 
iiamiy  (1899);  The  Early  Church:  Its  History  and 
LUerature  (1901);  The  Progress  of  Dogma  (Elliot 
leetures;  1901);  David  Hume  and  his  Influence  on 
PhOoeophy  and  Theology  (Edinbuiigh,  1903);  Ritsch- 
tianism;  Exposilory  and  Critical  Essays  (London, 
1903);  Ood's  Image  in  Man  and  its  Defacement 
in  Light  of  Modem  Denials  (1905) ;  Problem  of  the 
Old  Testament  Considered  with  Reference  to  Recent 
CriHdam  (Bross  prize;  1906,  5th  impression,  1908); 
The  Bible  under  Trial.  Apologetic  Papers  in  View 
tff  Present  Day  Assaults  on  Holy  Scripture  (1907); 
The  Virgin  Birth  of  Christ  (1907);  and  The  Resur- 
reeUon  of  Jesus  (1908). 

ORTHODOXY  AND  HETERODOXY. 


and  Derivation  (I  1). 
Historical  Unfolding  (i  2). 
The  Modem  Antithesis  (i  3). 
Obnfliets  in  Amoiea  and  Qreat  Britain  (i  4). 

Orthodoxy  refers  to  a  conscientious  adherence 
to  the  Christian  faith  as  taught  in  the  Bible  [or 
rather  in  the  ecumenical  creeds],  and  heterodoxy 
to  a  divergence  from  such  teachings.  The  con- 
cepts do  not  occur  in  the  Bible,  for  such  phrases 
as  those  in  Titus i.  9,  13;    I  Tim.  i.  3;  II   Tim. 

i.  13,  do  not  correspond  to  the  antith- 

z.  Definl^   esis  expressed  by  these  terms.    Yet  the 

tkm  and    passages  just  cited  furnish  the  basis 

Derivation,  for  the  concept  of  orthodoxy,  since 

Paul  required  that  Christian  teaching 
be  in  conformity  with  the  words  uttered  by  Christ 
and  his  disciples,  equal  authority  being  claimed  for 
both  because  of  such  passages  as  Matt.  x.  20,  40; 
Luke  X.  16;  John  xiv.  12,  which  place  the  testi- 
mony of  the  apostles  under  the  direct  inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  While  the  Chiuxsh,  in  her  estab- 
lishment of  the  canon  of  Scripture,  definitely  recog- 
nised this  norm  of  doctrine,  she  did  not  proceed 
immediately  from  the  Bible,  since  there  always  in- 
tervened the  general  interpretation  of  the  Word 
and  the  general  belief  of  Christendom.  Both  these 
factors  progressed,  though  by  no  means  simultane- 
ously and  directly;  but  in  such  a  way  that  the 
present  time,  with  all  its  historical  and  philological 
skiD  in  exegesis,  falls  far  short  of  the  living  faith  of 
the  patristic  or  of  the  Reformation  period,  while 
the  teaching  of  the  Church  then  made  a  progress 
which  can  no  longer  be  equaled.  If  orthodoxy 
be  taken  to  mean,  in  its  most  general  sense, 
conformity  with  the  prevailing  doctrines  of  the 
Qiurch,  it  follows  that  such  orthodoxy  is 
no  constant  quantity,  so  that,  in  the  course 
of  evolution,  a  belief  may  be  orthodox  at  one 
time  and  heterodox  at  another.  This  purely 
historical  evolution  is  further  complicated  by  sec- 
tarian divisions  of  the  Church,  thus  giving  rise  to 
Lutheran  orthodoxy  and  Reformed  orthodoxy, 
Roman  Catholic  orthodoxy  and  Greek  Catholic 
orthodoxy,  and  the  orthodoxy  of  the  most  varied 
sects.  Tliis  leads  to  the  widest  application  of  the 
terms,  but  a  narrower  sense  is  approached  in  con- 
sidering in  what  measure  the  conformity  of  Church 


members  with  Church  doctrine  may  be  expected. 
While  the  terms  are  seldom  used  with  reference  to 
laymen  and  non-theologians,  all'  should  be  so  in- 
structed as  to  be  able  to  give  a  reason  for  the  faith 
that  is  in  them  (cf.  I  Pet.  iii.  15).  Those  who  give 
religious  instruction,  on  the  other  hand,  must  be 
known  to  be  in  strict  conformity  ^ith  the  teaching 
of  the  Church;  and  orthodoxy  becomes  of  decisive 
importance  for  the  clergy  and  scientific  theologians, 
for  they  expressly  take  upon  themselves  the  obli- 
gation to  defend  and  to  present  the  teachings  of 
the  Church  whose  service  they  have  entered.  The 
clergy  not  only  should  give  orthodox  sermons 
and  instructions,  but  should  be  orthodox  them- 
selves. Even  granting  that  the  academic  teacher 
and  the  theological  writer  should  have  wider 
scope  than  the  general  cleigy,  nevertheless  no 
church  can  disassociate  its  theology  from  con- 
nection with  the  creed  which  it  professes  so  as 
to  allow  the  theologian  to  exchange  the  banner 
of  the  Church  for  liberal  science.  At  the  same 
time,  the  question  arises  as  to  where  orthodoxy 
ceases  and  heterodoxy  begins,  and  as  to  how  far 
heterodoxy  is  to  be  tolerated  before  it  evolves  into 
actual  error. 

In  answering  this  problem,  Marheineke,  in  Daub 
and  Creut2e:^s  Studien  (1807),  shows  for  the  first 
three  centuries  the  gradual  unfolding  of  a  fixed 

and   authoritative   norm   of  doctrine 

2.  His-     by  the  development  of  the  rule  of 

torical      faith,  the  labors  of  the  Church  Fathers, 

Unfolding,  and    the    Catholic    episcopate.      The 

crystallization  of  doctrine  involved 
two  elementsf!  the  divine,  which  assured  the  abi- 
ding foundation  of  the  Christian  faith  (i.e.,  the  right 
understanding  of  the  Scriptures);  and  the  human, 
which  made  the  development  the  transition  to  a 
stereotyped  orthodoxy  which  sapped  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  Greek  Church  more  and  more  since  the 
time  of  John  of  Damascus.  In  the  western  Church, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  popes,  rather  by  neglect  than 
intention,  gave  ample  scope  throughout  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  to  indi\ddual  concepts  and  presentations 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church.  A  great  change  was 
ushered  in  by  the  Reformation;  for  the  Protes- 
tants not  only  made  for  themselves  formal  creeds, 
but  forced  others  to  do  the  same.  The  sixteenth 
centuiy,  therefore,  was  the  period  of  creeds,  and 
the  seventeenth  that  of  orthodoxy.  Not  only  was 
this  true  of  Protestantism,  especially  in  Germany; 
but  in  France,  during  the  same  period,  Roman 
Catholic  orthodoxy,  more  especially  Jesuitism, 
fought  its  great  battle  with  Jansenism ;  and  the  Greek 
Church,  roused  from  her  apathy  by  Cyril  Lucar, 
again  formulated  her  doctrines  in  the  **  Confession  ** 
of  Petrus  Mogilas.  When  orthodoxy  became  idolized 
and  attempted  to  assert  its  exclusive  despotism 
over  the  Church,  it  led  to  its  own  downfall.  Yet 
the  very  fiood  of  heterodoxy  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tuiy soon  revealed  what  a  dam  had  been  removed; 
nor  could  either  Pietism  or  supematuralism  with- 
stand the  onslaughts  of  rationalism,  the  Enlighten- 
ment, skepticism,  and  speculation.  Despite  all  this, 
faith  gradually  found  a  firmer  basis,  even  though 
there  was,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  no  return 
to  the  seventeenth  century.    The  orthodoxy  of  the 
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present  must  and  will  endure  an  entirely  different 
measure  of  heterodoxy  within  the  Church;  and  the 
reigning  spirit  is  one  of  liberalism. 

There   is,    however,    another   struggle   pending, 
which  may  lead  to  the  last  schism  in  Christianity. 
This  does  not  concern  deviating  con- 
3.  The      cepts  and  presentations  of  individual 
Modem     doctrines,  or  the  acceptance  or  rejec- 
Antithesis.  tion  of  this  or  that  ecclesiastical  posi- 
tion, but  in  it  two  views  of  the  uni- 
verse— practically,    two    religions — stand    opposed 
to  one  another.    For  if,  ostensibly  to  ethicize  Chris- 
tianity, its  nerve  of  faith  be  severed,  if  the  essential 
divinity  of  Christ  be  replaced  by  his  human  unique- 
ness, if  the  Bible  be  dethroned  for  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  community,  then  there  is  no  longer  a 
mere  conflict  between  orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy; 
but  the  existence  of  the  confessional  churches  is 
imperiled,  and  the  way  is  opened  for  the  formation 
of   entirely   new   types   of   religious   organization. 
Protestantism  is  evidently  destined  to  surrender  to 
this  new  development.    The  antithesis  is  no  longer 
between  conservative  and  liberal  theology,  but  be- 
tween Church  and  modem  theology.   The  question  is 
whether  Christianity  is  to  maintain  itself  as  the 
religion  of  revelation,  or  is  to  lapse  to  a  mere  phase 
of  the  general  evolution  of  religious  history. 

(KaHL  BURQERt.) 

Orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy  receive  a  different 
application  according  as  there  is  an  established 
Church,  or  a  binding  creed  to  be  interpreted  by  a 
constituted  authority,  or  a  body  of  churches  more 
or  less  loosely  connected  u*ith  a  declaration  of  faith 
subject  to  revision  or  susceptible  of  a  considerable 
margin  of  explanation.     In  America 

4.  Con-     and   Great   Britain   this  subject   has 

flicts  in     come  up  under  a  variety  of  conditions. 

America     In  America,  e.g.,  about  the  middle  of 
and  Great   the  eighteenth  century,  the  Arminian 

Britain,  position  concerning  free  will  and  orig- 
inal sin  (see  Arminianibm)  as  repre- 
sented by  Daniel  Whitby  (1726)  and  John  Taylor 
(1761)  was  branded  by  Jonathan  Ekl wards  and 
others  as  heterodox  and  fought  as  the  most  deadly 
enemy  of  religion  in  New  England.  Later,  at  the 
rise  of  Unitarianism  (see  Unitarians),  in  the  Con- 
gregational Churches  of  New  England  the  line  be- 
tween orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy  was  sharply 
drawn  by  Noah  Worcester  and  Moses  Stuart  on 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  by  Henry  Ware,  Sr., 
W.  E.  Channing,  and  Andrews  Norton  (qq.v.). 
The  next  controversy  emeiged  nearly  simultane- 
ously in  the  Presbyterian  and  Congregational 
Churches.  In  the  Presbyterian  diurch,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  movement  which  resulted  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  New  School  branch,  Albert  Barnes 
(q.v.)  was  first  tried  and  condemned  by  his  presby- 
tery and  afterward  acquitted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly, and  Lyman  Beecher  (q.v.)  was  tried  but 
acquitted  for  advocacy  of  the  universality  of  the 
Atonement  (q.v.).  A  few  years  later  Horace 
Bushnell  (q.v.)  was  repeatedly  threatened  \nth 
prosecution  by  some  of  his  ministerial  brethren  in 
Connecticut  for  alleged  heretical  writings  on  Chris- 
tian nurture,  the  Trinity,  and  the  atonement. 
These  movements  were  ultimately  abortive  and  the 


suspected  tj>jii»hingR  have  long  since  taken  thdr 
place  by  the  side  of  other  accredited  doctrines  of 
the  respective  churches.  Near  the  close  of  the  last 
century  two  other  movements  appeared  in  the  same 
religious  boiiies.  Professor  C.  A.  Briggs  (q.v.)  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary  (Presbyterian),  tried 
for  heresy  by  the  New  York  Presbyteiy  and  ac- 
quitted, was  the  following  year  suspended  by  the 
General  Assembly  for  heterodox  teaching  with  refer- 
ence to  historical  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  same  year  a  similar  fate  and  for  a  like  reason 
befell  Professor  Heniy  Preserved  Smith  (q.v.)  of 
Lane  Theological  Seminary.  In  the  Congregational 
denomination  (1882-93)  the  so-called  Andover  hy- 
pothesis of  probation  after  death  (see  Probation') 
became  the  subject  of  heated  controversy,  in  which 
not  only  Andover  Seminary,  but  all  who  sympa- 
thized with  the  larger  hope  were  chaiged  with  de- 
fection from  the  orthodox  faith.  This  controversy 
was  resolved  by  appointment  of  men  as  missionaries 
who  were  in  sympathy  with  Andover,  by  a  decla- 
ration by  the  National  Council  of  Congregational 
Churches  at  Minneapolis  in  1892  that  creeds  were 
to  be  used  ''  not  as  tests,  but  as  testimony,"  and 
finally  (1908)  by  the  affiliation  of  Andover  Seminaiy 
^ith  the  Divinity  School  of  Harvard  University — an 
event  of  extraordinary  significance  in  the  light  of  the 
early  history  of  both  institutions.  In  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  the  oppnisition  to  teaching  re- 
garded by  many  as  heretical,  for  a  long  time  smolder- 
ing, here  and  there  breaking  out,  overtook  the  Rev. 
T.  H.  MacQueary,  chaiged  with  the  denial  of  miror 
des  and  suspended  for  six  months  (1891),  and  the 
Rev.  A.  S.  Oapsey,  deposed  from  the  ministry 
(1908)  on  the  ground  of  rejecting  the  birthnstories 
of  Jesus  in  the  first  and  third  Gospeb.  Other 
denominations  have  experienced  similar  conflicts 
between  orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy,  e.g.,  the  Bap- 
tists in  the  agitation  which  resulted  in  the  retirenient 
of  Professor  C.  H.  Toy  from  the  chair  of  Hebrew  in 
the  Southem  Baptist  Theological  Seminaiy,  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  in  1879,  and  is  more  recently  convulsing 
the  Northern  Baptists  on  the  subject  of  baptism 
(immersion)  as  a  nine  qua  rum  of  admission  to  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

In  Great  Britain  in  the  Church  of  England  (see 
England,  Church  of),  at  one  time  the  Evangel- 
ical, at  another  time  the  High-church,  party,  pro- 
fessing the  orthodox  faith,  has  stamped  as  hetero- 
dox the  Broad-church  or  liberal  party  as  heretical, 
without,  however,  being  able  to  excommunicate 
their  leaders.  Scotland  was  the  scene  of  a  fierce 
battle  when  William  Robertson  Smith  (q.v.),  pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  in  the  Free  Church  College  of 
Aberdeen,  was  in  1881  removed  from  his  chair  by 
the  extraordinary  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  on 
account  of  his  articles  in  the  EncydapoBdia  BrUan- 
nica,  in  which  he  had  advocated  the  views  of 
Wellhausen  and  his  school  respecting  the  religion 
of  Israel  and  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament. 

C.  A.  Beckwtth. 

Bibuoorapht:  J.  H.  Blunt,  Dictumary  of  SecU,  Herenet, 
Ecclesiaatical  Parties  and  Se?u>olM  of  Reiyfioua  Thot^fht, 
Philadelphia,  1874;  J.  H.  Allen,  Ten  DiacKmrem  on  Ortho- 
doxy, Boflton.  1849:  J.  F.  Clarke,  Orthodory.  ite  Truths 
and  Errora,  ib.  1866;  J.  J.  Overfoeek,  Catkolie  Orthodoxy 
and  Anglo^atholicigm,  London,  1800;  B.  C.  Towne,  Tki 
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Quettion  of  HM:  Estay  on  New  Orthodoxy,  New  Haven, 
1873;  J.  T.  Sunderland,  Orthodoxy  and  Revivaliam,  New 
York,  1877;  D.  Dopcheatcr,  Conceations  of  "  LiberalisU " 
to  Orthodoxy,  Boston,  1878;  J.  Cook,  Orthodoxy,  ib.  1879; 
EL  H.  Hall,  Orthodoxy  and  Heresy  in  the  Christian  Church, 
ib.  1883;  S.  £.  Herrick.  Some  Heretics  of  Yesterday,  ib. 
1885;  R.  Balmforth,  The  New  Reformation,  London,  1893; 
W.  a.  T.  Shedd,  Orthodoxy  and  Heterodoxy,  Now  York, 
18B3;  G.  K  Chesterton,  Orthodoxy,  ib.,  1908. 

ORTLIBENSESi  ORTLIBIANS.  See  Ortueb  of 
Strasburo. 

ORTLIEB  OF  STRASBURG  AND  THE  ORT- 
LIBIANS: A  sect  mentioned  in  the  writings  of  the 
heresy  hunters  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries.  Concerning  Ortlieb  himself  (who  lived 
c.  1200)  there  is  extant  only  one  sentence  (best 
given  by  Haupt  in  ZKG,  vii.  1886,  503,  559,  from  a 
Mains  manuscript):  "To  say  that  man  must  ab- 
stain from  outward  things  and  follow  the  answers 
of  the  spirit  within  himself  is  the  heresy  of  a  certain 
Ortlieb  of  Strasbuig,  which  Innocent  III.  con- 
demned." But  notices  of  the  sect  are  found  in  the 
so-called  Passau  Anonymus  {Bibliotheca  maxima 
LugiunensiSt  xxv.,  quoted  below).  They  are  said  to 
assert  the  eternity  of  the  world  (267,  C).  To  the 
church  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  Christology  they 
give  an  entirely  new  interpretation,  affirming  (266, 
H) :  whoever  has  joined  the  sect,  is  the  Father;  he 
who  is  converted  by  him,  the  Son;  he  who  aids  and 
confirms  the  convert,  the  Holy  Ghost.  Adam  was 
the  first  man  who  was  created  anew  by  the  word  of 
God  and  fulfilled  God's  commandments  (267,  C). 
Adam  and  Christ,  however,  are  to  them  not  his- 
torical persons  but  sjrmbols  of  the  perfect  man, 
hence  they  also  affirmed  ''  that  there  was  no  Trin- 
ity before  the  birth  of  Christ "  (267,  A).  Jesus  they 
assert  to  be  the  son  of  the  carpenter  Joseph  and  not 
free  from  sin  (266,  G).  As  they  rejected  the  fim- 
damental  doctrines  of  the  Church,  so  also  they 
rejected  the  sacraments;  infant  baptism  is  useless 
unless  the  baptized  is  afterward  made  perfect  in 
the  sect.  What  the  Church  calls  the  body  of  Christ, 
is  only  bread;  the  true  body  of  Christ  is  the  body 
of  the  believers.  They  reject  the  hierarchy  and 
oppose  to  it  the  perfect  ones  of  the  sect;  such  a 
one  binds  and  looses  and  can  do  everything.  In 
the  papacy  they  saw  the  root  of  all  evil;  the  Church 
of  die  pope  they  consider  the  harlot  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse. Only  when  all  shall  be  converted  to  their 
sect,  wiU  it  be  possible  to  live  quietly  in  eternity, 
but  even  then  men  will  be  bom  and  die.  They 
deny  the  resurrection,  but  believe  that  the  spirit 
continues  to  Uve.  Of  their  institutions  it  is  known 
only  that  they  generally  prayed  by  threes.  Their 
life  is  said  to  have  been  austere,  and  some  fasted 
every  other  day  (267,  E).  They  also  rejected  sex- 
ual intercourse  in  marriage  (267,  F).  The  Ortlib- 
ianw  have  been  differently  classified;  some  have 
connected  them  with  the  Amalricians  (see  Amal- 
Ric  OF  Bena),  others  with  the  Cathari  (see  New 
Manicheans,  II.).  K.  Mailer,  finding  that  in  the 
notices  of  the  Waldensians  by  Stephen  of  Bourbon 
{De  septem  donis  spirUits  sandi)  many  things  coin- 
cide strikingly  with  what  the  Passau  Anonymus 
says  concerning  the  Ortlibians,  has  drawn  the  con- 
clusion that  the  latter  were  originally  Waldensians, 
but  adopted  some  things  from  the  Amalricians  and 


from  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit  (see  Free 
Spirit,  Brethren  of  the).  But  all  tha.  is  justi- 
fied by  the  fact  is  the  inference  that  Stephen  had 
questioned  Ortlibians.  That  he  considered  them 
Waldensians  loses  much  of  its  importance  because, 
according  to  his  own  statement,  the  declarations  of 
the  heretics  whom  he  examined  contained  much 
that  was  contradictory.  Besides,  as  Haupt  has 
shown,  he  proves  himself  not  well  informed  con- 
cerning the  relations  of  the  heretics  to  each  other. 
Against  Milller's  view  speaks  the  fact  that  nothing 
specifically  Waldcnsian  appears  among  the  utter- 
ances of  the  Ortlibians,  but  only  similarities,  and 
such  similarities  they  have  in  common  with  other 
heretics.  On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  spirit  of 
their  te^ushing  is  bluntly  opposed  to  the  Walden- 
sians. Some  of  the  opinions  quoted  above  come 
nearer  to  the  Cathari,  though  they  contain  very 
little  specifically  Catharistic.  They  show  a  certain 
rationalistic,  as  it  were  enlightening,  trait,  which 
seems  to  point  to  a  relationship  with  the  Brethren 
of  the  Free  Spirit.  From  the  records  now  extant,  a 
positive  decision  is  hardly  to  be  reached. 

S.  M.  DEUTSCHf. 

Bibuoorapht:  Sources  are:  Stephan  de  Boiix>ne,  Trao- 
tatus  de  diversis  materiis  prcBdicaHbus,  ed.  A.  Lecoy  de  la 
Marche,  in  Anecdotes,  legendes  et  apoUygues,  Paris,  1877; 
and  "  The  Anonymus  of  Passau,"  partly  given  in  Bib- 
liotheca patrttm  maxima  Lugdunensis,  xxv.  262-277, 
Leyden,  1677.  Consult:  C.  Schmidt,  DieSekten  tu  Stras- 
burg  im  MiUelalier,  in  ZHT,  x  (1840),  46  sqq.;  A.  Jundt, 
Hist,  du  panthHsme  popidaire  au  moyen  dge,  pp.  31  sqq., 
Strasburg,  1875;  W.  Preger,  GeschuMeder  detUschen  MyHik 
im  MittelaUer,  i.  191  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1877;  H.  F.  Renter, 
Oeschichte  der  reliffiosen  AufklOrung  im  MittelaUer,  ii.  237 
sqq.,  375  sqq.,  Berlin,  1877;  M.  K.  ^AHUer,  Die  Waldenser, 
pp.  130  sqq..  160  sqq..  Qotha.  1886;  H.  Haupt,  Waidensia, 
inZKO,  X  (1889),  316  sqq.;  Hauck,  KD,  iv.  872;  Schaff. 
Christian  Church,  v.  1,  p.  488.  Allusions  will  be  found  in 
the  literature  on  the  Waldenses. 

ORTON,  JOB:  Dissenting  minister;  b.  at  Shrews- 
bury (43  m.  s.s.e.  of  Liverpool)  Sept.  4,  1717; 
d.  at  Kidderminster  (16  m.  s.w.  of  Birming- 
ham) July  19,  1783.  Being  inclined  toward  the 
ministry,  he  prepared  privately  and  at  an  academy 
at  Northampton,  of  which  he  became  assistant 
tutor  in  1739,  and  in  the  same  year  was  licensed. 
He  assumed  charge  of  the  Presbyterian  congrega- 
tion of  High  Street  Chapel,  Shrewsbury,  in  1741, 
where  he  received  ordination  in  1745.  Owing  to 
impaired  health,  the  work  devolved  mainly  on  his 
assistants  after  1741,  and  in  1766  he  resigned  and 
retired  to  Kidderminster.  His  period  of  greatest 
influence  (1766-83)  was  that  of  retirement  when  he 
corresponded  ^4th  dissenting  ministers  of  all  sec- 
tions. A  few  of  his  numerous  writings  were:  R^ 
ligictis  Exercises  Recommended  (Shrewsbury,  1769); 
Discourses  to  the  Aged  (1771);  and  Letters  to  Dis- 
senting Ministers^  wth  Memoir  by  Palmer  (Lon- 
don, 1806).  His  Practical  Works  with  letters  and 
memoir  was  published  (2  vols.,  1842). 
BiBLioaRAPHT:  Besides  the  Memoirs  noted  above,  consult 
DNB,  xlii.  271-272,  where  references  to  scattering  litera- 
ture are  given. 

OSBORNE,  EDWARD  WILLIAM:  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop  of  Springfield,  111. ;  b.  at  Calcutta, 
India,  Jan.  5,  1845.  He  was  educated  at  Glouces- 
ter College,  England,  became  curate  of  Highworth 
in  1869  and  of  Kenn,  Devonshire,  in  1872;  member 
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of  the  Society  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  (the  Cow- 
icy  Fathers),  1875;  member  of  the  staff  of  St.  John 
the  Evangelist,  Boston,  1877;  curate  of  St.  Philip's, 
Capetown,  1890;  was  priest  in  chaige  of  the  same 
church,  as  well  as  chaplain  of  St.  George's  Home, 
Capetown  (1891-96) ;  superior  of  the  mission  church 
of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Boston  (1898-1904); 
and  in  1904  was  consecrated  bishop  coadjutor  of 
Springfield,  becoming  full  diocesan  on  the  death  of 
Bishop  G.  F.  Seymour  in  1906.  He  has  written 
The  Children's  Saviour  (New  York,  1879);  The 
Saviour  King  (1888);  and  The  Chiidren*8  Faith 
(1889). 

OSGOOD,  HOWARD:  Baptist;  b.  on  Magnolia 
Plantation,  Plaquemine  Parish,  La.,  Jan.  4,  1831. 
He  was  educated  at  Harvard  College  (A.B.,  1850). 
In  1856  he  was  ordained,  and  held  pastorates  at 
Flushing,  L.  I.  (1856-58),  and  New  York  aty 
(1858-06).  From  1868  to  1874  he  was  professor  of 
Hebrew  at  Croser  Theological  Seminary,  Chester, 
Pa.,  and  held  a  similar  position  in  Rochester  Theo- 
logical Seminary  (1874-1901).  He  was  a  member 
of  the  American  Company  of  Old-Testament  Re- 
visers from  1874  to  1901,  and  in  theology  is  an  ad- 
herent of  the  orthodox  school.  He  translated  J.  P. 
Lange's  general  and  special  introductions  to  Ex- 
odus, Leviticus,  and  Numbers  in  the  American 
Lange  series  (New  York,  1876). 

OSGOOD,  SAMUEL:  American  clergyman  and 
writer;  b.  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  Aug.  30,  1812; 
d.  at  New  York  City  Apr.  14,  1880.  Graduating  at 
Harvard  College  in  1832,  he  studied  theology  at  the 
Harvard  Divinity  School.  Channing  and  Ware  were 
then  exercising  their  extensive  influence,  and  Mr. 
Osgood  entered  the  Unitarian  ministry  in  1835. 
After  editing  The  Western  Messenger  at  Louisville, 
Ky.,  for  two  years  he  assumed  chaige,  in  1837,  of 
the  Unitarian  Church,  Nashua,  N.  H.  In  1841  he 
became  pastor  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  and,  in  1849, 
of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah,  New  York.  In  1869 
he  changed  his  theological  views,  and,  after  a  year 
of  travel  in  Europe,  entered  the  ministry  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Not  caring  to  reenter 
parochial  work,  he  spent  the  remaining  ten  years  of 
his  Ufe  in  writing  for  periodicals  and  lecturing.  He 
was  regarded  as  a  leading  man  of  letters,  and  was 
especially  noted  for  the  deep  interest  he  took  in  the 
New  York  Historical  Society  and  other  public  liter- 
ary institutions.  Among  his  writings  are:  Studies 
of  Christian  Biography  (New  York,  1851);  God  rviih 
Men  (1853) ;  Milestones  in  our  Life-Journey  (1855) ; 
Student  Life  (1860);  American  Leaves  (1867). 

OSIANDER,  6"zi-(ln'der:  The  name  of  a  family 
of  German  Lutheran  scholars  and  theologians. 

1.  Andreas  Osiander  L:  German  Reformer;  b.  at 
Gunzenhausen  (37  m.  s.s.w.  of  Nuremberg)  Dec. 
19,  1498;  d.  at  KOnigsberg  Oct.  17,  1552.  He 
studied  Hebrew  at  the  University  of  Ingolstadt, 
was  ordained  a  priest  in  1520,  and  became  teacher 
of  Hebrew  at  the  Augustinian  cloister  in  Nurem- 
berg. In  1522  he  issued  a  Latin  version  of  the 
Bible,  improved  by  means  of  the  original  text  and 
supplied  with  marginal  annotations,  and  in  the 
same  year  was  called  as  preacher  to  St.  Lorenz, 
where  he  soon  took  a  leadiog  position  in  the  Prot- 


estant Reformation.  Even'  while  tJbe  papal  lepte 
CampegiuB  was  present  in  the  city,  GaiaDder  offend 
both  elements  o^  the  communion  to  Queen  IsabeOi 
of  Denmark,  sister  of  Charles  V.  and  of  Feidinaod, 
and,  during  passion-week,  thundered  against  the 
Roman  antichrist.  He  wrote  a  severe  polemie  m 
1525  against  the  Franciscan  Kaq>ar  Schat^geier, 
attacking  the  doctrine  of  the  sacrifioe  of  the  mass. 
In  the  controvert  between  the  Saxon  and  Swia 
Reformers,  Osiander  took  part  with  the  former  and 
placed  himself  in  opposition  to  Zwin^^  At  the 
conference  at  Marburg  called  by  Philip  of  Heae, 
Osiander  again  sided  with  the  lepreaentatives  of 
Wittenberg  against  the  Swiss.  Onander's  popu- 
larity in  Nuremberg  was  considerably  impaired  hj 
his  incessant  and  bitter  disputes  with  his  coDesguee. 
Nevertheless,  Melanchthon,  in  1537,  urged  the  eouo- 
cil  to  send  Osiander  to  the  assernbfy'  at  Sehmal- 
kald,  where  in  a  sermon  he  asserted  his  own  ofMnioos 
against  Luther.  He  was  also  present  at  ^  im- 
portant meetings  of  1540  at  Hagenau  and  Worms. 
At  Worms  he  became  acquainted  with  Calvin^  who 
was  offended  by  his  indecorous  table-talk.  In  1542, 
Coimt  Ottheiiurich  of  Palatinate  Neuburg  invited 
him  to  introduce  the  Reformation  in  his  territory. 

Osiander's  literary  activity  never  paused.  In 
1537,  he  produced  a  harmony  of  the  Goag^s,  To 
polemics  he  contributed:  "  The  Remarkable  Proph- 
ecy "  (1527);  a  keen  reply  to  the  attacks  of  Eek; 
and  his  Conjectures  de  ulkmis  temportbus,  against 
the  papacy.  His  mathematical  and  astrononucal 
interest  was  such  that  he  was  invited  by  Coperni- 
cus to  make  corrections  of  his  work,  De  revoluiioni' 
bus  orbium  ccdestium  (1543),  and  unknown  to  the 
author  prefixed  a  preface.  At  variance  with  the 
Zwinglians  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other, 
menaced  with  other  Protestants  by  the  approach 
of  the  Smaldkald  War  and  the  downfall  of  the 
Protestant  cause,  Osiander's  position  in  Nuremberg 
became  ever  more  uncomfortable.  After  the  vic- 
torious advance  of  the  imperial  army,  he  was  not 
in  accord  with  the  succeeding  Interim  and  left  the 
city,  to  reappear  soon  after  in  Breslau.  Osiander 
then  wrote  to  Duke  Albert  of  Prussia  (q.v.),  w4io  had 
been  won  to  the  Protestant  cause  by  his  preaching 
at  Nuremberg,  with  whom  he  had  remained  in  con- 
tinuous correspondence.  Not  waiting  for  a  reply 
he  arrived  at  Kdnigsber^  (1549)  and  although  he 
had  no  academic  degree  received  a  pastorate  and 
a  head  professorship  in  the  theological  faculty. 
He  was  soon  engaged  in  disputes  with  his  colleagues 
and  the  supporters  of  the  Interim.  In  the  renoark- 
able  tract.  Von  dem  neuen  AbgoU  und  Antiekriai  su 
Babdf  both  his  wrath  against  Rome  and  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  Interim  appear.  On  Oct.  24,  1550,  oc- 
curred the  momentous  disputation  on  the  question 
of  justification  by  faith,  which  gave  Osiander's 
enemies  occasion  for  attack. 

Osiander  opposed  the  Roman  doctrine  of  jus- 
tification by  works,  and  was  in  accord  with  Luther 
in  emphasizing  salvation  only  by  the  grace  of 
Christ  and  justification  by  faith.  He  remained 
steadfast,  however,  in  the  mystical  conception  of 
the  same,  namely,  by  the  real  indwelling  of  God 
induced  by  faith.  Duke  Albert  assembled  a  con- 
ference, Feb.,  1851,  for  the  purpose  of  conciliation. 
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OBUnider's  dootrineB  were  with  difficulty  under- 
ilood.  He  claimed  to  have  Luther  on  his  side.  His 
oppooents  presented  an  array  of  Luther's  8a3ring8 
to  prove  the  opposite,  and  Osiander  replied  in  simi- 
lar form  with  his  Excerpta  qucedam.  The  outcome 
of  the  disputation  was  an  absolute  breach  between 
Oriander  and  his  opponents.  Osiander  was  then 
appointed  superintendent  with  spiritual  functions, 
but  MOrlin,  his  arch-opponent,  denied  him  the  sac- 
lament  and  his  colleagues  withdrew  their  recogni- 
tion. On  Oct.  5,  1551,  the  duke  sent  Osiander 's 
statement  of  his  opinions  together  with  an  account 
of  the  dispute  so  far  to  the  Evangelical  princes  and 
cities  of  Germany  with  the  request  that  the  matter 
be  regularly  discussed  in  synods.  All  Evangelical 
Gomany  began  to  be  stirred.  In  Nuremberg  es- 
pecially the  debate  waxed  warm.  In  Stettin,  Peter 
ArtopOus  and  the  physician  0.  Curio  supported 
Oaiander's  views;  but,  outside  of  Prussia,  there  was 
almost  unanimous  opposition.  There  was  objection 
to  the  dangerous  mysticism  of  the  divine  indwell- 
ing; to  the  one-sided  emphasis  of  the  divine  nature 
of  Christ,  which,  in  connection  with  the  separation 
of  foigiveness  of  sin  from  justification,  seemed  to 
depreciate  the  humanity  of  Christ  and  to  diminish 
his  merit;  and,  finally,  to  the  identification  of  jus- 
tification with  regeneration.  Osiander  replied  to 
the  presentation  of  the  moderate  opinion  of  Me- 
lanchthon  with  an  intemperate  tract,  Widerlegung 
der  ungegrHndeten  undiensUichen  Antwort  PhUippi 
Mdanchthoni  (1552).  He  answered  a  number  of 
assailants  together  in  the  coarse  but  keen  Schmeck- 
hier  (1552).  Osiander  died  in  the  midst  of  the  strife, 
idiich  continued  for  several  years  after  his  death, 
despite  the  duke's  efforts  to  restore  peace.  See 
Briessiiaxn,    Johann;     Funck,     Johann;     and 

HOERUN,  JOACHIlf.  (P.  TSCHACKERT.) 

8.  Lucas  Osiander  the  Elder:  Pastor  and  theo- 
logian; son  of  Andreas  by  his  first  marriage;  b.  at 
Nuremberg  Dec.  15,  1534;  d.  at  Stuttgart  Sept.  17, 
1604.  He  moved  with  his  father  to  Kdnigsberg  in 
1549,  and  after  the  father's  death  entered  the  Uni- 
yeimty  of  Tttbingen.  When  but  twenty- three  years 
old  he  became  superintendent  at  Blaubeuren  and 
the  same  at  St.  Leonhard's  in  Stuttgart,  in  1562. 
He  was  created  doctor  of  theology  in  1564;  court 
preacher  and  consistorial  coimcilor,  in  1567;  and 
gained  commanding  influence  imder  Duke  Ludwig 
(1568-93).  The  opinionated  new  Duke  Friedrich, 
made  restless  by  the  harsh  tone  of  his  sermons, 
transferred  him,  in  1593,  to  the  cathedral  pulpit; 
and,  in  1596,  to  the  Abbey  of  Adelberg.  As  abbot 
of  this  former  cloister,  Osiander  became  a  member 
of  the  diet,  and  thus  ventured  to  remonstrate  with 
the  duke  for  patronizing  the  Jews.  He  was  now 
deposed,  and  banished  from  the  country.  Retreat- 
ing no  farther  than  Esslingen,  he  there  caused  much 
disturbance  by  his  sermons,  but  was  soon  permitted 
to  return  to  Stuttgart.  His  wife  was  Margareta 
Entringer,  widow  of  Caspar  Lyser,  and  mother 
of  the  renowned  Lutheran  Polycarp  Lyser.  She 
was,  furthermore,  a  sister  of  the  wife  of  Jacob 
Andreas,  with  whom  Osiander  made  common  cause 
in  establishing  for  the  Chureh  of  WOrttemberg  the 
"  Brens  "  Lutheran  type. 

Osiander's  activity  in  Chureh  and  State   was 


many-sided;  as  in  the  conflict  vdth  Calvinism  (con- 
ference at  Maulbronn,  1564;  ZweibrOcken,  1579; 
MOmpelgard,  1586);  in  behalf  of  Lutheran  union 
by  means  of  the  Formula  of  Concord  (at  Maulbronn, 
q.v.,  Jan.  19,  1576;  pronouncement  on  the  "  Tor- 
gau  Book  ";  first  Latin  translation  of  the  Formuli^ 
of  Concord  Sept.  6,  1576);  in  behalf  of  inaugura- 
ting the  Reformation  of  Cologne  under  Arehbishop 
Gebhard,  1583;  and  in  the  direction  of  an  under- 
standing with  the  Greek  Chureh,  as  well  as  in  op- 
position to  the  papacy.  A  declaration  against  the 
Gregorian  calendar,  1583,  may  be  noted;  and  his 
polemical  tracts  against  the  Jesuits.  As  preacher, 
he  disdained  all  rhetorical  ornament,  avoided 
useless  controversy,  spoke  simply  and  colloqui- 
ally, ^-ith  Biblical  edification  (BauempastiUef  5 
parts,  1597-1600).  Of  great  importance  proved  his 
Quinque  Itbri  Moysia  [and  the  other  books  of  the 
Bible]  iuxta  veterem  seu  mdgaiam  transUUionem,  ad 
Hebrceam  verUatem  (ad  Grcscum  textum)  emendati, 
et  brevi  .  .  .  explicatione  UliistraHf  insertio  etiam 
proBcipuia  locie  communibus  in  lectione  sacra  ob- 
seruandis  (9  vols.,  TQbingen,  1573-86),  forming  a 
paraphrase  of  the  entire  Bible;  Inaiitutio  ChrisUantB 
religionis  (1576-86),  an  exhibition  of  the  Evangel- 
ical Lutheran  doctrinal  system,  in  opposition  to 
Calvin's  **  Institutes,"  conunended  to  the  Gallic 
and  Belgian  Churches  for  proselyting  "  foreign 
Christendom";  Epitomes  historic  ecclesi€istic€B  cen^ 
turia  i.-xvi.  (1592-1604),  at  the  same  time  a 
digest  and  a  continuation  of  the  **  Magdebuig  Cen- 
turies "  (1597-1600),  a  very  useful  work  for  its  day. 

Osiander  rendered  a  great  service  to  hynmology; 
first,  by  publishing,  conjointly  with  B.  Bidem- 
bach,  in  1569,  the  Choral  Book  of  Sigmund  Hemmel, 
Der  gam  Pscdter  Davids ,  and  by  issuing,  in  1586, 
his  FUn/zig  geistliche  Ldeder  und  Psalmen  mit  Jj. 
Stimmen. 

8.  Andreas  Osiander  IL:  Eldest  son  of  Lucas  I.; 
b.  at  Blaubeuren  (10  m.  w.n.w.  of  Ulm)  May  26, 
1562;  d.  at  Tttbmgen  Apr.  21,  1617.  He  served  as 
pastor  atGOglingen,  1587;  was  associated  with  his 
father  as  court  preacher,  1590;  became  abbot  at 
Adelberg,  1598,  and  professor  of  theology  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  university  at  TQbingen,  1605.  He  took 
part  in  the  religious  colloquy  at  Baden,  1589,  and 
at  Regensburg,  1601.  He  wrote  sundry  zealous 
tracts  in  defense  of  the  Formula  of  Concord,  and 
in  antagonism  to  the  papacy,  e.g..  Papa  non  papa 
(TQbmgen,  1599;  Frankfort,  1610).  Of  great  and 
lasting  importance  was  his  brief  manual  for  com- 
municants (TQbingen,  1590). 

4.  Lucas  Osiander,  the  Younger:  Son  of  Lucas  L; 
b.  at  Stuttgart  May  6,  1571 ;  d.  at  TQbingen  Aug. 
10,  1638.  He  was  superintendent  at  Leonberg, 
1601;  at  Schomdorf,  1606;  abbot  at  Bebenhausen, 
1612;  at  Maulbronn,  1616;  professor  of  theology 
at  TQbingen,  1619;  provost  and  chancellor  of  the 
university,  1620.  Like  his  father  and  brother,  he 
was  one  of  the  most  orthodox  Lutherans  and  a  most 
vehement  controversialist.  His  four  Enehiridia 
controversiarum  comprise:  (1)  Cum  CalvinisHs, 
1605;  (2)  Cum  AnabapHstis,  1605;  (3)  Cum 
Schwenk/eldianis,  1607;  (4)  Cum  PonHflciis,  1602; 
besides  various  polemical  tracts  against  Jesuits  and 
Calvinists  (e.g.,  against  a  Reformed  preacher,  ScuJr 
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Mus  alkeut,  in  1620).  Osiander  became  known  by 
his  contest  wilb  the  Gieaaen  Kenotiat^  (see  Kes- 
osih),  and  his  theological  denunciation  of  Johann 
Anidt's  WahrfK  ChruUnlum,  lfi"i:t,  which  he  termed 
a  "  book  of  hell,"  becuuue  he  fouiiil  in  it  papistical, 
iiioiiiuticol,  ecstutic,  KluciiLii,  CiilviiiiHiic,  Schwenk- 
felder,  und  Weigclian  heretues;  at  the  sume  time 
pronouncing  all  subjective  oiacles  and  revelations 
to  be  mere  delusion.  Hia  Hwecping  judgment  of 
Anidt  ia  luifuir  and  was  not  approved  either  by  the 
liUthera.ns  of  hia  own  province  or  thotte  of  others. 
3leldenius  rightly  obsen'ea  thai  Christ  himself 
Atanda  on  Amdt'a  nide,  not  on  the  side  of  Otuander'a 
echolastic  theolofiy. 

S.  Jotutnn  Adun  Osiander:  Nephew  of  the  two 
next  preceding;  li.  at  Vaihingen  (15  m.  n.w.  of 
Stuttgart)  Dec.  :t,  1622;  il.  at  Tubingen  Oct.  26, 
16tt7.  In  1656  he  became  extnionlinary  profeaior 
of  theology,  und  profe»»or  of  the  (ireek  laiiguage  at 
Tubingen;  ordinu[y  professor  in  1060;  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  university  in  IfWO.  Ksteemed  by  his 
contemporaries  as  the  "eye  of  the  Lutheran  Church," 
he  was  on  friendly  terms  »ith  Bpener,  and  an  op- 
ponent of  Carteaiunism,  syncretiHm,  and  unionism. 

0,  Johuuiea  Otiauder:  Son  of  the  preceding;  b. 
at  Tilbingen  Apr.  22,  1657;  A.  there  Oct.  18,  1724. 
His  theological  course  at  Tubingen  was  aupple- 
menled  by  extenBJvc  journeys  abroad,  and  a 
iojoum  of  two  years  in  Paris.  In  168((  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  the  Hebrew  language  and 
geography  at  Tubingen;  professor  of  the  Greek  lan- 
piage  and  philosophy,  I68S;  ephorus  of  the  theo- 
logical scholarships.  16112;  abbot  of  Klinigabronn, 
I6<I7;  of  Hirsau.  lO'K);  and  director  cf  the  con- 
sistorium,  1708.  He  introduced  conlinnution,  1721- 
1723.  Being  a  man  of  large  atluiiunents  in  lan- 
ji^ages  and  possessing  a  wide  knowleilge  of  the 
world,  he  was  often  entrusted  with  diplomatic  mis- 
sions, and  in  1688managed  to  prevent  both  TQbingen 
and  Stuttgart  from  lieing  plundered  by  the  French. 

7.  johann  Rudolf  Osiaoder:  Son  of  the  prece- 
<ling;  h.alTubingenMay2l,16S9;  d. Oct. 25, 1725. 
He  was  professor  of  theology  at  Tubingen,  1720, 
unri  was  known  as  an  opponent  of  Christian  Wolf. 

8.  Jobann  Emit  Osiander:  Biblical  scholar; 
b.  at  Sluttgurt  June  23,  1(92;  d.  at  Cioppingcn 
Apr.  ;i,  1870.  He  became  professor  at  the  theolog- 
ical seminary  in  Maulbronn,  1824;  dean  at  G&p- 
pingen,  1840.  He  was  a  profound  Swabian  Biblical 
theologian,  well  verac<l  in  the  Scriptural  theology 
of  Menken,  and  his  commentaries  on  I-II  Corinth- 
ians (1S40--58)  belong  to  the  best  of  tiieir  time, 

G.  fioBscm'. 

b  Williim.  Andrtai  Oiiatidert  LAm.  Uhrt  und  SehHItm, 
Stralauuil.  IS44.  sod  ia  A.  Mfillcr.  Andrrat  Otiandm 
Lthm  und  awKKnrahlle  Sdiriflai.FJUcrIM,  1870.  Conmilt 
further:  J.  A.  Oainnder,  Gau  Onnndn'na.  TabinocD.  18Z0; 
C  L1pah«Ti^.  GoKhiehU  der  luiJteriMeKen  Ref&'inalaTvn  Jkf- 
Lutheri  ...  und  A.  OnaiHifri.  loL  ii.,  Maiai.  1837; 
Bchinidt,  Johanna  Onamlrr.  Tablnwn.  1843,  Hihnrln. 
In  TRK,  IS44.  pp.  371  inq.;  P.  C.  Baur.  CAruflirAr  Lrhrr 
ton  der  Vmnhnurni.  pp.  :iie  u^q.,  Tubineea.  183S;  A. 
RitKh],  HfcSHrHiBuKC  und  rtrn.jAninv,  i.  723  aqq..  1S82. 
Eog,  liuul.,  Edinburgh.  IHT2;  uirm,  GeaAiMt  da  Pir- 
t»™w,  ii.  325  »qii,.  3  vol-..  Bonn.  1880-86:  R.  F.  Grau. 
Dt  A.  Otumdri  dortrinn  ojnimrTaalin.  Mnrbura.  IBSO;  Lch- 
nunn.  Slammtnirt  drr  FamOin  Otiarutrrt,  Kfinigiberc. 
ISeOi  ADB,  axiv.  in  eqq. 


OSHUBD  (OSMOHD,  OSMER),  SAHIT:  B^iop 
of  Salisbury;  b.  in  Normandy;  d.  Dec.  3,  lOW. 
He  went  to  England  with  his  uncle,  Williun  the 
('nn<]ueror,  and  was  by  him  mode  bishop  of  SBlifr 
bury  in  I07K.  Hie  Liiter  ordinalU,  or  £.iber  mb- 
aiiei\iiiinaTiian  axiesia,  conceroiog  the  forms  and 
ceremonies  of  divine  worship,  known  as  the  "  Sarun 
I'se,''  was  very  widely  adopted  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  was  continued  in  use  down  to  the 
time  of  Henry  VIH.  He  was  canonized  bv  Calixtu* 
III.  in  1457. 
Bibuoqupbt:    Tke  AoriKcr  o/  Sl  Oniimd  «u  HUUd  if 

Vf.  H.  R.  Joiua  in  Rolit  Siritt,  no.  78.  2  vole.,  lgB3-M. 

For  bis  lifg  cooaulc  ASB,  Ju.,  L  77:  DNB.  clii.  313-31o: 

3.  H.  Camn.  Uem  and  Mtmoin  a/  t.^  BMopi  of  SIut- 
.  lOB-120.  Saliibiuy,  1S24. 


OSHABSUECK,  Os'na-brOk",  BISHOPRIC  OF: 
An  ancient  bishopric  in  the  present  kingdom  of 
Prussia.  This  part  of  the  early  Saxon  tenilor)'  wa« 
converted  apparently  by  the  miBsionorj'  work  of 
the  monasteries  of  Meppen  and  Visbeck,  founded 
in  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  while  the  ori^n  of  tfat 
bishopric  probably  falls  in  that  of  Louia  the  Pioui 
— poedbly  in  the  third  decade  of  the  ninth  century, 
if  the  Bishop  Geboinus  who  took  part  in  a  sjaoA 
at  Mains  in  826  ia  identical  with  Gefwin  of  Oxna- 
brUck,  the  ftrst  in  the  list  of  incumbents  of  the  sec. 
The  northern  districts  of  Westphalia  formed  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  dioceee.  (A.  Uauck.) 

The  best-knowD  of  the  bishops  of  the  period  prior 
to  the  Reformation  was  Benno  II.  (106$-S8),  a 
zealous  supporter  of  Heniy  IV.  and  his  companion 
in  the  journey  to  Canoasa.  The  lifty-fourth  bishop, 
Francis  von  Waldeck  (1532-53)  accepted  the  Ref- 
ormation. His  successor,  John  IV.  von  Hoya  (1553- 
1574),  held  to  the  old  faith,  but  was  able  to  do 
little  for  it,  and  the  see  was  occupied  bjr  Protestant 
incumbents  from  1574  to  1624.  Francis  von  War- 
lenburg,  however  (1624-61),  supported  by  the 
troops  of  Tilly,  carried  out  the  principles  of  the 
Counter-Reformation  with  a  strong  hand  until  a 
Swedish  army  appeared  before  the  gates  in  16;t."i. 
The  town  was  under  Swedish  government  until  the 
Peace  of  Weetphalia  (q.v.),  by  which  it  was  pro- 
vided that  thenceforth  there  ^lould  be  alternately 
a.  Homan  Catholic  bishop  and  one  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession.  The  latter  was  to  be  taken  always 
from  the  house  of  Brunswick-LOneburg,  and  during 
his  administration  the  Roman  Catholic  population 
was  to  be  subject  in  spirituals  to  the  archbishop  of 
Cologne.  By  the  settlement  of  180.S  it  passed  to 
Hanover,  in  1806  to  Prussia,  the  next  year  to  the 
new  kingdom  of  WestphaJio,  in  1810  to  France,  and 
in  1814  back  ia  Hanover.  As  for  the  ecclesiastical 
relations,  the  ancient  Roman  Catholic  diocese  was 
recrected  in  1S57,  and  made  immediately  subject  to 
the  pope,  the  bishop  being  tx  officio  apostolic  pro- 
vicar  of  the  northern  missionB. 

BiBuonHAPBi-:    Much  of  the  literature  under  HcBmni, 
Tttanonuc  of,  ia  iwrtinent.     Consult  furtbei^    C.  Stflrr. 
"  '  )   da   HixhaitU  Otnabridc,  Jena,   1 


OimofrrOrt/T  Landa,  . 
(if  Fir*,  wina  (IftiJiiclU, 
OenabrUck,  IWl. 
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OSSAT,  ARBADD  D':  French  c^diual  o!  the 
Hxwenth  ceatuty;  b.  probably  al  Laroque-eii- 
niagnoac  (Baga^rea  Bigorre,  departmenl  of  Hautes 
Pjt6i>6^)  Aug.  23.  IS3&;  d.  at  Rome  Mar.  13,  IGOi. 
He  resided  at  Rome  after  1574,  where  he  finally 
■erved  as  ainbosaador;  licooe  the  collection  of  his 
correapondence  furnished  abuiid:tnt  nmteriul  oh  his 
fcccieGiastical  and  political  contemporuries.  lie  oli- 
t^ed  the  pupal  absolution  for  Henry  IV.,  and  was 
made  a  cardinal  in  1599  by  Clement  VIII.  Hiscnr- 
Rspondence  has  beeo  repeatedly  published  since 
1624;  the  best  edition  is  thai  by  A.  de  la  HouHsaye 
(2vola.,  PariH,  1697).  K.   Benhath. 

BlBuoauPBT:    Vtnw.  Thinui  d'AminviUe.    Vic  du  C'nr. 

dotal  (TOhiI,  3  voli..  Psru,  1771. 

er-vait",  JEAH   FREDEB 

Ifi, 

1663;  d.  there  Apr.  H,  1747.  He  pursued  his  pre- 
paratory studies  in  his  native  city  and  in  Zurich, 
mad  in  1678  entered  the  academy  of  Saumur,  and 
mbsequently  studied  at  Orleans  and  Paris  under 
Claude  Pajon,  Pierre  Allix,  and  Jean  Claude,  In 
1686  he  was  appointed  deacon  in  his  native  city. 
His  methods  of  instructing  children  attracted  gen- 
eml  attention  and  his  sermons  met  with  auch  favor 
that  a  new  church  was  built  for  hira,  of  which  he 
became  pastor  in  1699.  In  1700  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  English  Society  far  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  and  during  his  whole  life  he  was  on  in- 
'Uiiiat«  terms  viilh  English  and  Dutch  clergymen. 
In  1702  he  began  to  gather  studenta,  and  his  activ- 
ity as  teacher,  pastor,  and  uiiter  exerted  so  lasf^ 
lug  an  influence  upon  the  church  of  NeuchfLtel  that 
Le  was  called  its  second  reformer.  He  was  no  crea- 
tive theologian,  and  did  not  essentially  advance 
the  development  of  theology.  Influenced  by  the 
theologians  of  Saumur,  he  represente<l,  with  Tur- 
retin  of  Geneva  and  Werenfels  of  Basel,  the  op- 
poejtion  to  orthodoxy,  and  strove  to  make  his 
opposition  effective  by  silently  passing  over  in  hi.i 
practical  activity  tJie  dogmas  which  seemed  to  him 
superfluous  and  by  trying  to  preserve  for  his  church 
dogmatic  freedom.  He  was  neither  a  rationalist 
nor  a  moralist,  but  might  be  called  a  Pietist  in  so 
far  as  he  tried  to  replace  dogmatics  by  the  Bible 
and  doctrinal  disputes  by  the  cultivation  of  per- 
sonal piety  and  a  genuine  preaching  of  the  Gospel. 
He  opened  his  effective  activity  in  the  practical 
aervice  of  the  Church  by  a  treatise,  Dea  sources  de 
la  corrupHon,  qui  rignu  aujour  d'hui  parmi  lea  Ckri- 
tittu  (Neuchitel,  1700;  Eng.  trans!.,  London, 
1700,  and  in  Bishop  Watson's  Collection  of  Theo- 
logical TracU,  vi.,  Cambridge,  1785).  It  was  a  work 
parallel  to  Spencr's  Pia  denitleria  and  similar  in  its 
effects.  Osterwald  demanded  the  continiiutioa  of 
tbe  reformatory  work  in  the  direction  of  the  refor- 
mation of  morals.  He  devoted  great  energy  to  the 
moral  elevation  of  his  hearers  and  of  the  children 
to  be  confirmed,  also  to  the  elevation  and  reform 
of  worship  and  to  the  revision  of  the  liturgy.  In 
1702  appeared  his  catech^m,  which  found  a  large 
circulation.  It  was  immediately  introduced  in  Neu- 
chStel,  took  the  place  of  CaUin's  catechism  in 
Geneva,  and  was  accepted  even  in  England,  Hol- 
land, and  Germany  (Eng.  transl.  by  II.  Wauley  and 
G,   StODbope,   The   Grounds  arul   Principles   of  the 


Chriatian  Religiim,  London,  1704),  The  ignorance 
and  indifference  which  he  found  on  bis  pristor^d 
visits  led  him  to>prepare  Arguments  et  rifitxions  sar 
I'^crilurt  «otn(* (1709-15),  from  wiiich  proceeded  the 
"  Oaierwald  Bible-version  "  (see  Bible  Vehsionb,  B, 
VI.,  S  :l).  An  Eng,  transl,,  in 
London,  171ft-I8. 


2  vols.,  ap[>eared  in 
(W.  Hadors.) 

turn  HdegHcwn,  part  v. 
dvitiqu*.  April,  1747.  pp. 
re  by  L.  Heariod,  Neu- 
J04.  Conniilt  sUa  J.  F. 
1S9I.  DCH.  Al-M;  Ijch- 


DiBUDORAPHi:  Soucres  are:  Mu 
■nil  vi..  Zurich,  1747;  JoumnJ  , 
:<e9-4IQ,  Modem  bitwrnphiea  t 
child,  1S88;  R,  r.retSlat,  ib,  1 
Oalenunld,  in  U6glin  mUionalt 
teubcr«er.  ESR.  i,  98-104. 

OSTIARIOS:  Primarily  a  porter  and  later  one 
of  the  minor  orders  of  the  clergy.  Originally  the 
porter  was  a  slave  (cf.  Mark  xiii.  34;  John  s.  3, 
xviii,  17;  Acts  xii.  I'A);  but  when  the  Christians 
came  to  possess  their  own  churches,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  have  porters,  who,  after  the  second  half 
of  the  third  century,  were  reckoned  among  the 
minor  clergy.  From  Rome  the  employment  of 
porters  (Lat,  osliarius,  rarely  adituwi  and  Tnnn- 
sionariiia;  Greek,  jtyloro*.  thuroros,  or  ostiarios) 
spread,  so  that  most  Western  and  some  Eastern 
communities  possessed  them  in  the  fourth  century. 
Since  the  office  was  entrusted  only  to  persons  of 
settled  age,  and  since  frequent  changes  were  imde- 
sirable,  the  ostiarius  was  debarred  from  ecclesias- 
tical advancement.  An  ordination  rite,  with  the 
giving  of  the  keys  of  the  church  as  its  central 
feature,  is  given  in  the  Staluta  ecclesia  ailiqiia,  ix., 
and,  more  fully,  in  the  Sacramentary  of  Gregory 
(,lf  PL,  bncviu.  218).  In  the  East  the  order  deeUned 
earlier  than  in  the  West,  though  ostiarii  are  men- 
tioned as  late  as  the  Trullan  Council  of  692,  Alao 
in  the  Roman  Church  sacristans  are  no  longer 
clergy,  though  the  ostiarius  ordination  is  still  con- 
ferred, as  ft  matter  of  form,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
clerical  career.  (H,  Acheus.) 

BiBuonBApHi:    Binchaio.  Orifintt,  III.,  vi.;    J.  Q.  Geret, 

Dc  MOM-li.  rt  oiliariii.  AnBbwh.  1747. 


OSWALD,  SAINT:  King  of  Northumbria,  634- 
042;  b.  !ibout  005;  slain  in  battle  with  Penda,  the 
heathen  king  of  Merciji,  at  Maserfield  (probably 
Oswestry,  16  m,  n,w.  of  Shrewsbury,  Shropshire), 
Aug.  5,  642.  His  father,  Ethelfrid,  fell  in  battle 
(G17)  ii-ith  Edwin,  the  great  king  of  Northumbria, 
who  aftemard  became  its  first  Christian  ruler  (see 
Eowin;  P*i:utnjs).  Osn-ald  and  hb  brothers, 
being  forced  to  flee,  took  refuge  in  lona,  where  he 
was  converted  and  baptized.  He  recovered  hia 
kingdom  in  634,  defeating  the  British  King  Cad- 
wallon  at  Heavenfield  (near  Hexham),  and  at  once 
introduced  Christianity  (see  Aidan).  Although  he 
was  a  great  king  and  ruled  over  wider  dominions 
than  any  of  his  ancestors,  he  was  devout,  humble, 
gracious,  and  charitable  to  the  poor,  "  always  wont, 
while  ruling  a  temporal  kingdom,  to  labor  and  pray 
for  an  eternal  one  "  (Bede,  Hist.,  iii.  13).  A  mass 
of  legend  gathered  about  his  name  and  miracles 
were  attributed  to  hia  relics,  which  were  kept  at 
Gloucester,  Bamborougb,  Lindisfame,  Durham,  and 
other  places. 
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iii.  I-a.  5-7.  e-li,  23-31.  iy.  14.  v.  2*:  Vila,  by  DntP. 
■  moDk.  in  ASB,  Au^.,  ii  04-103;  Ctu,  by  Ite«ii»]d  of 
Durhun.  cd.  J.  Itaine  for  tbt  Surteei  Society.  tS3S.  and  in 
SlmeoD  of  Durham's  huloHcal  worki.  ed,  T.  Arnold,  in 
RoIIji  Stria.  DO.  TS,  i.  32ft-38a,  London,  18S2.  Coniult: 
T.  Wrigbt.  Biographia  Bribmnica  liUraria.  pp.  102-100. 
London.  1842-40;  J,  R,  Omo,  Wiubiiw  a/  SHelaiul.  pp. 
274-270.  200-204.  ib.  1S97;  W.  Biisbt.  Early  Srwlisk 
C*«rcA  Hitloni.  pp.  140-160.  175-170.  Onford,  1887; 
D^fl,  ilii.  321-323;    DCB.  W.  183-184. 

OSWT:     King  of  Northumbria,  643-671,    im- 
portant in   the  histoiy   of  the  Christtanization   of 
the  Engliab;    b.  about  612;    d.  Feb.  15,  671.     He 
Kas  a  younger  bod  of  the  North umbriun  King  Ethel- 
frid,  und,  by  hia  mother,  a.  nephew  of  Edwin.     On 
the  overthrow  of  his  father  in  617  (see  Edwin),  with 
his  brother  Oswald  (q.v.),  he  found  refuge  in  Ions, 
And   waa  baptized  and   ediical«d   there.      He  suc- 
ceeded Oswald  as  king  in  643.    For  sevenil  years  he 
-was  menaced  by  the  alliance  between  the  heathen 
Saxons   and    the   British,    which   had   overthrown 
Edwin  and  Oswald,  but  in  655  he  defeated  and  slew 
Fenda  of  Mercia,  the  great  heathen  champion,  and 
all  except  one  of  the  British  leaders,    A  rival  king, 
Oawin,  also  established  himself  in  Deira;    be  was 
murdered   in   651    at  Oawy'e  instigation,   and   the 
latter  ari^rward  gave  his  queen,  EanQed  (daughter 
of  E<lwin),  land  for  the  foundation  of  a  monasleiy 
at  the  place  of  the  foul  deed  that  prayers  might  be 
offered  there  for  both  the  aluyer  and  the  slain.    The 
dispuhi  between  the  adherents  of  Roman  and  Celtic 
■usages  in  the  Church  came  to  a  crisiB  under  Oswy, 
being  by  him  decided  against  the  latter  at  the  Synod 
of  Whitby  in  664   (see  Wkitbv,  Synod  or).     His 
conduct  leaves  little  doubt   that  he  was  anxious 
both  to  consolidate  liis  kingdom  and  to  bring  his 
church   and    people   into   closer    connection    with 
Some  and   the  continent.     Another  indication  of 
sound  political  judgment  on  Oswy's  part,  as  well 
as  of  an  inl«l]igent  desire  to  promote  the  best  inter- 
ests of  his  church  and  realm  was  his  consultation 
■with  Egbert  of  Kent  about  C67  with  regard  to  fiU- 
ing  the  vacant  see  of  Canterbury  (see  Deusdedit). 
Finan.  Colman,  Ceadda,  and  Wilfrid  of  York  (qq.v.) 
■were  all  active  during  Oswy's  reign. 
BiBuoaHApBT:   Sourcn&re;  &e&e,Hv*.  nxl..ii.  5.111.  14-15. 
21-25,  20,  iv.  1,  3,  6:    tbe  Vila  by  Reciiuld  of  Durham  in 
Simeon  of  Durbun'a  HittoriaU   Warki.  rd.  T.  AmoM  for 
SlMiSrrvM,  DO,  75.  2  vols..  tS82-85:  Antlo-Saxan  Ckrmi- 
dt,  ed.  with  £□(,  tnoil..  B.  Thorpe,  in  RalU  Stria,  no.  23, 
ISei:    Henry  of    Huntinjtfln,  Hiitaria  Anelontn,  ed.  T. 
Arnold  Far  KoUt  Stria,  no.  72.  ISTD.    ClonsuJt:  J.  R.  Green. 
MaJcing  a/  Entland.  pp.  20S-300.  310-325.  London,  1807: 
J.  H.  Overlon.  TA.  CliHTdi  in  Entiond.  \.  46,  47.  63-60. 
69-63,  70,  London.  1B97;    W,  Hunt.  Tkt  Bivliih  Church. 
BB7-I06e.  it,.  18B9;  DNB.  ijii.  3Aa-33T:  DCB.  Iv,  180-187. 

OTFRID  OF  WEISSERBURG:  German  poet  of 
the  ninth  century.  There  were  two  monks  of  this 
name  in  the  monastery  at  Weissenburg  in  Speyergau 
during  the  abbotsbip  of  Grimald,  but  it  is  entirely 
doubtful  which  of  them  wrote  the  original  of  two 
documents  preserved  in  the  Weissenburg  copy- 
book, one  undated  and  the  other  in  851.  Both 
Otfrids,  however,  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
Otfridus  mentioned  in  a  fragmentary  Latin  poem 
of  Weissenburg  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  century.  Knowledge  concerning  the  first 
nigh-German  poet  Otfrid  is  restricted  to  the  scanty 


information  afforded  in  the  7,416  lines  of  his  Ltber 
Evangdwrwrn  and  hi3  Latin  dedication  to  Arch- 
bishop Liutbert.  The  South  Frankiah  dialect  in 
which  the  poem  is  written  waa  doubtless  Odrid'i 
mother  tongue.  He  accordingly  seems  to  have  been 
bom  near  Weissenburg,  but  apparenUy  etudied  for 
a  time  at  Fulda  under  Rabanus  Uaurus  and  Solo- 
mon. This  was  before  S38,  for  in  that  year  Solomon 
became  bishop  of  Constance.  Otfrid  was  probably 
ordained  priest  after  returning  to  Weissenbing, 
where  he  conceived  the  plan  of  writing  his  poem; 
partly  to  counteract  the  inSuence  of  secular  and 
pagan  hymna  which  were  displeasing  to  certain  ap- 
proved men,  obviously  of  spiritual  rank,  and  partly 
because  be  was  urged  by  his  brethren  and  an  aged 
matron  named  Judith  to  make  a  partial  tranalatioo 
of  the  Gospels,  This  was  designed  primarily  for 
his  fellow  monks,  being  adapted  for  the  laity  only 
in  ao  far  as  they  could  have  it  read  to  them.  From 
the  narrative  portions  of  the  Goepel  Otfrid  ehoae 
those  passages  appointed  as  lemons  by  the  Church, 
though  in  liis  arrangement  he  by  do  meaJia  fol- 
lowed the  order  of  the  church  year.  He  likewise 
incorporated  material  from  the  Apocrypha,  the 
Church  Fathers,  and  the  eariy  medieval  theologians, 
the  latter  especially  in  the  "  mystical,"  "  spiritual," 
and  "  moral  "  interpretations  of  events  recounted 
in  the  Bible.  He  was  influenced  chiefiy  by  the  hom- 
ilies of  Gregory  the  Great,  certain  writings  of  Au- 
gustine, the  commentaries  of  Rabanus  Mauius,  and 
Paschaaius  Radbertus  on  Matthew,  of  Alcuin  on 
John,  and  of  Bede  on  Matthew,  Luke,  and  John; 
drawing  this  material,  in  all  probability,  principally 
from  some  compendium  of  ail  these  aourcee. 

The  poem  is  divided  into  five  books;  professedly, 
for  the  purification  of  the  five  sensee.  The  first 
book  is  devoted  to  the  birth  and  baptism  of  Christ; 
the  second  to  bis  life  from  the  temptation  to  the 
healing  of  the  leper  after  the  sermon  on  the  mount; 
the  third  to  selected  miracles  until  the  decision  of 
the  high  priest  to  put  Christ  to  death;  the  fourth 
to  the  passion;  and  the  fifth  to  the  reaurrection, 
ascension,  and  last  judgment.  All  the  books  are 
divided  into  chapters  which  were  not  invariably 
written  in  their  present  order.  While  the  woit  is 
the  earliest  extant  Old  High-German  compodtion 
in  rime,  this  form  of  poetry  was  cleariy  no  innova- 
lion.  Otfrid's  eariier  models  had  derived  their 
riming  verse  from  France;  and  not  only  did  this 
system  of  rimes  stand  in  sharp  antithesis  to  the 
Germanic  alliteration,  but  the  verses  had  four  ac- 
cents instead  of  two.  Nevertheless,  in  the  older 
portions  of  the  poem  there  are  clear  traces  of  the 
old  Germanic  poetry  of  two  aeeents  with  allitera- 
tion. The  system  of  four  accents  doubtless  had 
arisen  in  Germany,  as  also  Otfrid's  strophe,  which 
consists  of  two  lines;  eachcomposed  of  two  half-lines 
corresponding  in  rime,  and  with  four  accents.  This 
structure  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  ex- 
ample (i.  19): 

I«Mph  io  tli«  lintbea  er  bdatta  lli»  klndea 

(uuu  tblonaeUnui  giiaMr).       bielkirasts  ouh  thia  miiater. 

After  years  of  toil  on  the  lAher  mangeKoram, 
Otfrid  had  a  clean  copy  of  the  poem  prepared  by 
two  scribes,  which  be  then  revbed  with  bis  own 
hand  and  provided  at  the  same  time  each  half- 
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tern  with  its  accents.  This  autograpb  is  preeerred 
in  the  Codes  VlirtdobonenrU),  the  parent  of  P(ala- 
tmut)  and  of  the  fragmentary  D(iacun(8).  The 
manuscript  F(rinngennB)  does  not  contribute  to 
the  textual  determination,  and  this  together  with 
the  fen  other  codices  still  await  investigation. 
Copies  of  the  poem  were  sent  by  Otfrid  to  King 
ZiOuis  the  German,  Archbishop  Liutbert  of  Mainz, 
Kshop  Solomon  of  Conirtance,  and  the  monks  Hart- 
mnat  and  Werinbraht  of  St.  Gall,  ae  is  clear  from 
the  prefatory  epistJes  in  V  and  P,  These  epistles, 
moreover,  serve  to  dale  the  Liher  evarxgdiomm  be- 
tween 863  and  871,  for  Liutbert  became  archbishop 
in  863,  Solomon  died  in  871,  and  in  the  following 
yvai  Hartmuat  was  made  abbot  of  St.  Gall.  The 
text  baa  been  edited  by  J,  Kelle  (3  vols.,  Regens- 
butg,  1856-81),  P.  Piper  (2  vols.,  Paderborn  and 
iYeibmg  (1878-84),  and  O.  Erdmann  (Halle,  18S2). 
There  b  no  demonstrable  trace  of  Otfrid'a  influ- 
ence upon  later  wriUra,  and  his  work  remained  tm- 
known  until  about  1495,  when  Trithemius  repeatedly 
alluded  to  him.  The  manuscript  F  waa  discovered 
by  Beatus  RhcnanuB  in  1531,  and  forty  years  later 
Flacius  Iliyricus  and  Pirminius  Gassar  edited  P, 
which  was  then  o«-ned  by  Ulrich  Fugger.  Nor  is  it 
difficult  to  explain  the  small  popularity  of  the  Liber 
mangeliontm.  Otfrid  attached  leas  interest  to  the 
aeU  of  Christ  than  to  their  symbolic  interpretation 
«nd  the  dc^fmatic  questions  derived  from  them.  Con- 
cerned about  orthodoxy  and  heavily  equipped  with 
theological  science,  he  writes  on  the  whole  for  the 
learned.  His  national  enthusiasm  and  his  pure 
human  interest  which  finds  expresaion  in  occasional 
hiuehittg  similes  can  not  hicie  his  melancholy,  his 
barren  proli-xity,  and  his  jejune  allegorizing.  Es- 
theticBlly,  the  work  is  a  hybrid  theology  in  clumsy 
verse,  neither  an  epic  nor  a  series  of  pious  hymns; 
but  historically  it  is  an  index  of  the  clerical  train- 
"  '  1  period,  and  linguistically  it 
;e  for  a  certain  knowledge  of 
cs.  syntax,  and  orthography. 

(E.  Stbi.vmeyer.) 
iming,   Conitdvrrs  lur  la  vie  it 
F.    Rcohonberg, 


J  of  the  Carol  ingiar 
is  almost  the  only  st 
Old  High-German  m 


BtiingtturPBitik01Mdi.KK[.l>IS7:  W.  WiloHuips,  D«- 
oIUoUkJu  Rdmvm.  Boon.  1887:  F.  Buna.  Urber  Vor- 
traoratitt  wid  Zatei  da  Evanaelirpbacha  OtfrvU,  Hallf. 
1896:  A.  L.  Plumtaoir.  BrUrBae  lu  dm  Quttlm  Otfiid"; 
Kisl.  IMS:  A,  SchAnbuh.  in  Zrilxkrilt  fUr  dmttliai  AI- 
lertum,  voIb.  mviii.-il.:    Haatk,  KD.  ii.  798  eqq. 

OTUHIEL;  A  KcnisKJte  prominent  in  the  Israel- 
itic  conquest  of  Palestine.  According  to  Judges 
i.  11-16  (of.  Josh.  XV.  15-19),  he  took  the  city  of 
Eirjath-sepher  (the  later  Debir),  and  received  from 
his  elder  brother  Caleb  the  hand  of  his  daughter 
Achsah,  the  reward  promised  by  Caleb  to  him  who 
should  reduce  the  place.  Achsah,  moreover,  when 
leaving  her  father,  secured  from  him  the  gift  of  cer- 
tain wells.  Since  Caleb  appears  as  the  son  of  Je- 
phunneh  the  Kenizzite  (Num.  .xxxii.  12;  Josh,  xiv, 
6,  14),  while  Othniel  is  termed  the  son  of  Kenaz, 
he  waa  probably  merely  a  clan-brother  of  Caleb, 
both  being  sons  of  Kenai  in  the  sense  that  they 
were  Keniziiles,  these  being  originally  Edomiles 
(Gen.  icxx\±  0-11,  15,  42)  who  were  later  incorpo- 


rated with  Judah.  The  entire  account  of  the  taking 
of  Kirjath-sepher  la  now  frequently  explained  as  a 
union  of  the  Kenizxite  clans  Caleb,  Uthniel,  and 
Achsah,  made  for  the  reduction  of  the  city,  or  for 
its  occupation  by  Caleb's  daughter  after  being  cap- 

Othniel  is  again  mentioned  in  Judges  iii.  7-11, 

which  states  that  after  Joshua's  death  the  Israel- 
ites were  punialied  for  their  idolatry  by  bondage  to 
Chushan-riahathaim,  king  of  Mesopotamia.  There- 
upon God  caused  Othniel  to  conquer  the  oppressor, 
after  which  Israel  had  peace  for  forty  years.  That 
this  Othniel  is  identical  with  the  one  mentioned 
above  is  evident.  Soon  after  the  conquest  of  the 
mountuina  of  Judah,  he  must  have  been  involved 
in  fresh  and  greater  wars.  Little  can  be  said  con- 
cerning the  historical  character  of  this  passage;  but 
most  likely  the  connection  here  is  with  a  generally 
accepted  but  entirely  faded  tradition  of  a  partici- 
pation on  his  part  in  the  wars  between  the  Syrian 
dynasties  and  the  Mesopotamian  despots;  and  a 
Uberation  of  Israel  as  a  nation  from  a  foreign  yoke 
is  out  of  the  question.  The  hypothesis  that  the 
redactor  makes  Othniel  a  judge  in  his  effort  to  assign 
a  judge  also  to  Judah  (Wellhausen)  can  scarcely  be 
entertained.  Also,  the  inference  that  at  the  time 
of  the  conquests  of  the  tribe  of  Kenaz  or  its  clan, 
Othniel  did  not  yet  belong  to  Israel  (W.  Nowack, 
Hand-Kommerdar,  Richter-Ruth,  p.  23,  Gttttingen, 
1900)  can  scarcely  be  received  as  a  basis  of  the 
foregoing  assumption.  Nothing  can  be  asserted  of 
the  time  of  the  confederation  of  Kenaz;  and  if 
Othniel  conquered  Debir  for  Israel,  he  must  at  least 
have  belonged  to  Israel  from  that  time.  Rather 
may  it  be  assumed  that  a  tradition  waa  extant  con- 
cerning furt.her  wars  after  the  deliverance  of  Debir, 
of  which  the  later  redactor  of  Judges  knew  little 
more  than  the  fact.  The  schematic  reference  in 
Judges  iii.  7-11  thus  explains  itself.  The  name  of 
his  adversary  Chusban-rishathaim  ("twice  malig- 
nant villain  ")  explains  itself  on  the  same  grounds 
as  an  artful  construction;  yet  what  name  this  con- 
struction, which  need  not  be  a  pure  invention,  con- 
ceals is  not  known;  and  there  is  also  a  possibihty 
of  wars  with  Edom  (Schrader,  KAT,  p.  21S). 

(R.  KlTTEL.) 

BiBuoaRAPHT:    CoDiuU  thg  ralevuit  oecticnu  io  tbe  works 

or),  nnmi^ly  H.  Kittel,  GachicJUe  da  Votlum  Itratt,  ii. 
91-82.  GotfaB.  \Wa\  aad  the  aecCioiu  in  the  onnmenUria 

puticuUrly  the  works  or  Hoott  uid  Budde  on  Judgn. 

OTHO  (OTTO),  AllTOH.     See  Antwouiai«ibu, 


H., 


S5. 


OTOOLE,  LAURENCE,  SADIT  (LORCAK  DA 
TUATHAIL):  Archbishop  of  Dublin;  b.  in  Leins- 
ter,  Ireland,  c.  1130;  d.  at  Eu  (Latin,  Augium,  17 
m.  n.n.e,  of  Dieppe  on  the  English  Channel)  Nov. 
14,  1180.  He  waa  brought  up  and  educated  to  the 
monastic  life  in  the  monastery  of  Glendalougb,  of 
which  he  became  abbot  at  the  age  of  twenty-five. 
In  1162  he  was  consecrated  archbishop  of  Dublin. 
He  was  canonized  by  Honorius  III.  in  1226;  and 
was  the  first  Irishman  to  labor  in  his  native  land 


Otte 

Otto  of  Bamberff 
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Parifl,  1624.    Consult:   J.  Lanigan,  Ercl.  Hiat.  of  Irdand, 
iv.  228-244.  Dublin.  1829;   DNB,  xlii.  339-340. 

OTTE,  CHRISTOPH  HEINRICH:  German  arche- 
ologist;  b.  in  Berlin  Mar.  24,  1808;  d.  at  Merse- 
burg  (56  m.  s.s.e.  of  Magdeburg)  Aug.  12,  1890.  He 
received  his  theological  education  at  Berlin  and 
Halle,  and  passed  his  second  examination  in  1832; 
he  was  then  pastor  at  Frohden  near  Jilterbog  in 
Saxony,  1832-78,  and  retired  for  his  last  years  to 
Merscburg.  His  great  interest  in  archeology  was 
not  gained  from  his  university  course,  but  rather 
from  observation  of  the  monuments  and  from  the 
cathedral  at  Merseburg;  he  was  stimulated  also  by 
association  with  Puttrich  and  K.  E.  Forstemunn, 
and  in  this  way  became  the  leading  author- 
ity in  German  ecclesiastical  archeology  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  His  first  book,  Kurzer  Abriaa  einer  kirch- 
lirhen  Kunst-Archdologie  dcs  denUchen  MUtelallera 
(Nordhausen,  1842)  grew  from  thirty-two  pages  in 
its  first  to  1,462  in  its  fifth  edition  (1883-85),  an  illus- 
tration of  the  development  in  the  science  under  the 
man  who  was  really  the  pioneer  in  this  particular 
field.  Indeed,  all  of  his  books  passed  through  sev- 
eral editions,  and  remain  useful  in  their  departs 
mcnts.  Among  these  may  be  named  Archdoloffi- 
scfies  Wdrterbuch  zur  Erkldi^ng  tier  in  Schriften 
liber  mittelalterliche  Kunst  vorkommender  Kunstaus- 
drucke  (Leipsic,  1857);  Archdologiacher  Katechia- 
mu8:  kurzer  Unterricht  in  der  kirchlichen  Kunst- 
archdologie  des  deutschen  MiUdaliers  (1859).  He 
also  edited  the  brief-lived  but  worthy  Zeitschrifi 
fiir  christliche  Archdologie  und  Kunst  (1856-58). 
It  is  noteworthy  that  these  works  were  accomplished 
by  a  man  engaged  in  the  absorbing  cares  of  the 
pastorate.  (Victor  Schultze.) 

OTTER,  JAKOB:  Reformer;  b.  at  Lauterburg 
(34  m.  n.e.  of  Strasburg)  c.  1485;  d.  at  Esslingcn 
(7  m.  e.s.e.  of  Stuttgart)  Mar.,  1547.  In  1507  he 
came  as  baccalaureus  to  Strasburg,  and  became  a 
priest  of  the  cloister  of  the  Penitents,  and  secretary 
to  Johann  Geiler  of  Kaisersberg  ((i-v.).  He  then 
edited  some  of  his  master's  works,  and  Gerson's 
Sermo  de  paasione.  Upon  Geilcr's  death,  1510, 
Otter  went  to  Freiburg,  obtaining  the  master's  de- 
gree in  1515,  and  wius  <|ualified  as  licentiate*  in  J 51 7. 
He  continue*!  issuing  Geilcr's  works  until  1513.  In 
1518  Otter  became  pastor  at  Wolfenweiler,  near 
Freiburg,  and  labored  there  as  an  adherent  of 
liUther  even  as  early  as  1520.  In  1522  he  removed 
to  the  Austrian  village  of  Kenzingen.  There  he  pur- 
sued his  calling  as  a  Reformer  with  quiet  moderation 
and  much  success.  He  defended  himself  from  the 
reproach  of  heresy  and  insurrection  by  publishing 
lii.s  sermons  on  the  epistle  to  Titus  (Strasburg, 
1524).  The  sovereign.  Archduke  P'erdinand,  de- 
manded his  removal,  and  the  diet  threatened  him 
with  forcible  procedure.  To  spare  his  congrega- 
tion, Otter  withdrew,  on  June  24,  1524,  escorted  by 
150  citizens;  turning  first  into  the  district  of  Mar- 
grave Ernst  of  Baden,  then  to  Strasburg.  From 
Strasburg  Otto  was  recommended  to  the  Knight 
Hans  Landschad,  a  zealous  adherent  of  Luther,  who 
granted  him  the  pastorate  of  Neckarsteinach,  near 
Heidelberg.  He  won  the  whole  congregation  to 
the  new  faith,  soon  abolished  the  mass,  procured  by 


sale  of  church  properties  a  regular  adminiBtntion 
of  church  charities,  and  maintained  peace  and  quiet 
at  Neckarsteinach  during  the  excesses  of  the  Peas- 
ants' War.  Otter  dedicated  to  his  patron,  1528, 
the  beautiful  tract,  ChrisUich  Leben  und  SteHten 
(Strasburg,  1528).*  King  Ferdinand  and  his  coun- 
selors viewed  Otter  solely  as  an  agitator  and  seducer 
of  Kenzingen,  and  the  king  more  than  once  de- 
manded his  dismissal.  Hans  Landschad  valiantly 
defended  his  pastor,  who,  in  turn,  justified  him- 
self against  the  calimmiations  of  his  adversaries, 
by  means  of  his  sermons  on  ''  The  First  Bode  of 
Moses  "  (Hagenau,  1528).  Ferdinand  persisted  in 
urging  Elector  Ludi^ng  of  the  Palatinate  to  proceed 
against  Otter;  and  finally,  in  Feb.,  1529,  succeedetl 
in  having  Landschad  sununoned  before  the  high 
court  of  justice  at  Heidelberg.  Otter's  dismissal 
was  demanded  under  threat  of  the  emperor's  dis- 
favor. Landschad  refused,  and  the  elector  now 
forcibly  expelled  Otter,  who  then  went  to  Stras- 
burg. Capito  conmiended  him  to  Zwingli,  through 
whose  mediation  he  was  called  as  pastor  to  Soleure 
by  a  minority  of  the  council.  Provoking  only  un- 
rest by  his  preaching,  he  relinquished  the  position, 
and  went  to  Bern,  whence,  at  the  end  of  Aug.,  1529, 
he  went  to  Aarau.  Here  he  married;  wrote  a  cate- 
chism, Ein  kurz  Ynleitung  (1530),  which  was  but 
little  adapted  for  children;  and  was  recording  chair- 
man of  the  conference  with  the  Anabaptists  at  Bern 
in  1531.  He  was  also  an  eager  mediator  in  the  ne- 
gotiations between  Zurich  and  the  original  cantons, 
Sept.,  1531. 

On  Apr.  2,  1532,  Blaurer  (q.v.)  called  him  to  take 
chai^  of  the  church  at  Elsslingen,  where  the  former 
had  labored  as  Reformer,  and  where  Luther's  cause 
had  early  foimd  friends.  At  first  Otter's  efficiency 
was  impeded  by  jealousy  on  the  part  of  Chaplain 
Martin  Fuchs,  and  Otter  even  thought  of  resign- 
ing, but  Fuchs  was  dismissed.  Otter  labored  veiy 
faithfully  in  propagating  the  Reformation.  He 
created  an  order  of  worship  in  1533;  a  form  of 
order  and  discipline  1534,  and  lay  ministration  for 
the  sick.  He  provided  for  the  improvement  of 
juvenile  instruction,  issuing  his  revised  catechism 
in  1532  and  a  brief  summary  of  the  faith,  15.'^, 
with  succinct  directions  concerning  spiritual  atten- 
tion to  the  sick  and  dying.  He  mitigated  Blaurcr's 
form  of  expulsion  with  deference  to  those  infirm. 
He  antagonized  both  Roman  Catholics  and  Ana- 
baptists, and  also  Schwenkfeld,  who  had  made  some 
advances  toward  him.  When  Duke  IHrich  of  WOrt- 
temberg  recovered  his  domains  in  May,  1534,  Otter 
was  calle<i,  in  July,  to  preach  at  Stuttgart  as  col- 
league of  Alber;  but  the  Lutherans  about  the  duke 
received  him  distrustfully,  because  Otter  held 
Z^^ingli's  view  and  that  of  the  South  Germans  re- 
garding the  Eucharist.  Strife  ensued,  until  Otter, 
with  Butzer  and  the  South  Germans,  went  to  Wit^ 
tenberg  in  May,  1536,  and  ratified  the  peace  with 
Luther  in  terms  of  the  Wittenbeiig  Concord;  to 
which  conclusion  Otter  in  vain  sought  to  win 
Blaurer.  Otter  rendered  service  to  the  entire 
Evangelical  church  by  means  of  his  excellent  Bet- 
buchlein  fur  allerley  gemein  Anliegen  der  Kirehen 
(Strasburg,  1537-41).  The  "  little  man  "  gradually 
gained  a  firm  position  at  Esslingen,  but  collapsed 
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under  the  horrors  of  the  Schmaikald  War  and  the 
emperor's  Spaniurds,  in  Mar.,  1547.  Nevertheless 
he  WB3  spared  from  the  bitterest  anguish  for  South 
German  Protestantism  during  the  Interim. 

Well  did  Butzer  describe  hia  friend  Otter  aa  "  a 
man  distinguished  not  by  sound  learning  alone,  but 
also  by  Christian  virtues,  and  especially  by  mod- 
esty, forbeamnce,  charity;  a  man  of  innocent  life, 
pure  doctrine,  averse  to  all  manner  of  pompous 
pride,  one  of  consummate  skill  in  dealing  with  all 
the  various  concerns  of  our  Church." 

G.  BoesERT. 
Buliookatbt:    B.  Siu&nn.  Jakeb  OUrr.  CnrlsruhD.    1893; 

BriatBidutt  iter  BrOdirr  .  .  .  Blavrtr.  eJ.  ijchicsa.  3  volt-.. 

Fniburs.  ISOS-IO;   lud  the  Uloralure  under  BLAnam, 

Anaaoatra. 

OTTEHBEIH,  ot'l«r-boin,  PHILIP  WILLIAM: 
Founder  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ  (q-v.); 
b.  at  Dillenburg  (40  m,  n.e.  ot  Cobleni),  Prussia, 
June  3,  1726;  d.  in  Baltimore  Nov.  17,  1813.  He 
belonged  to  a  family  of  ministers  of  the  German 
Beformed  Church,  entered  the  school  of  Herbom 
in  1742  and  completed  the  course  there,  including 
three  years  in  theology,  and  in  1749  was  ordained 
and  became  vicar  at  Ockersdorf.  In  1752  he  ac~ 
eompanied  the  Rev.  Michael  Schlatter  (q.v.)  to 
America  and  ■vras  settled  over  the  German  Reformed 
Church  in  Lancaster,  Penn.,  till  1758,  then  labored 
niccensively  in  Tuipehocken,  Penn.,  Frederick,  Md. 
(1760-65),  and  York,  Penn.  (1765-74),  after  which 
he  organized  and  had  charge  of  the  Evangelical 
Reformed  Church  of  Baltimore.  At  Lancaster  he 
instituted  prayer- meetings,  trained  laymen  aa  lead- 
era,  held  evangelistic  services  in  the  open  air,  and 
was  in  close  fellowship  with  ministers  of  other  de- 
nominations, especially  Martin  BOhm,  a  Mennonite, 
uid  Francis  Asbury  and  Richard  Wright,  Methoil- 
ista.  In  17&4  be  assist«d  Dr.  Coke  in  consecrating 
Aebuiy  bishop.  On  Sept.  25,  1800,  in  conjunction 
with  BOhm,  he  convened  a  conference  ot  thirteen 
mioisterH  near  Frederick,  which  resulted  in  the  or- 
gBnisation  of  the  Church  of  the  United  Brethren 
in  Christ.  He  never  left  the  German  Reformed 
communion,  and  only  desired  to  secure  a  te- 
OTganitation  of  the  methods  in  vogue  within  the 
Church.  Otlerbcin  I'niversity,  at  Westervillc,  O., 
under  the  control  of  the  Unit«d  Brethren,  preserves 
his  name. 
BiBUDOIUI'inr:  A  Lt/i  wmwrilton  by  A.  W.  Dniry,  Dnyton, 

Ohio,  1M4.     Cmuull:    H.  HsrhHugh.  FaOuri  of  Uic  Oct- 

man  Rrformid  Churtli,  S  vola..  Lanouter,  Ph.,  18fi7  aqq.; 

F.  Pi[»r  tuut  H.  M.  MncCracken,  l.iva  ol  the  Leaden  of 

vaChunh  Vnivtrml.  Belblehem.  Pa..  ISTfi;  J.  H.  Dubbs. 

in  Amervan  ChurtH  HuUfy   Strui.   viii.  aOfi-313,   Naw 

Yorii,  ISS5;  D.  Berger,  intbesiuiig.  idi.  31T9qq.,  ib.  ISST. 

OTTLET,  EDWARD  BICKEHSTETH  :  Church 
of  England;  b.  at  Richmond  (40  m,  n.w.  of  York), 
Yorkshire,  Jan.  18,  1853.  He  received  hia  educa- 
tion at  Merehant  Tailors'  School,  London,  and 
Keble  College,  Oxford  (B.A.  1876;  M,A.,  1879); 
was  made  deucon  in  187(3  and  priest  in  1S73;  was 
■curate  at  Hawarden.  1876-80,  and  at  St.  Saviour, 
Eoxton,  1880:  principal  of  Sarum  Theological 
College,  1880-8.3:  vicar  of  the  Church  of  the  An- 
nunciation (formerly  Quebec  Chapel),  St.  Maryle- 
bone,  1883-l<t08;  prebendary  of  Caddington  Major 
in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  1005-07;  rerJdenliary  canon 


of  Rochester,  since  IM7.  He  has  written  Rational 
Aapectf  of  Some  ReiKaied  Truths  (London,  1887). 

OTTLEY,  HEMRY  BICKERSTETH :  Church 
ot  Englftn<l,  brother  of  the  preceding;  b.  at  Rich- 
mond (40  m,  n.w.  of  York),  Yorkshire,  Nov.  3, 
1850,  He  received  his  education  at  St.  John's 
College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1874;  M.A.,  187G);  was 
made  deacon  in  1874  and  priest  in  1876;  was  cu- 
rate of  All  Souls,  Langham  Place,  London,  1874- 
1876;  vicar  ot  Newton-on -Trent,  1876-79;  ot  St. 
Margaret's,  Ilkley,  1879-83;  and  of  Horsham, 
1884-87;  rector  ot  West  Hackney,  1SS7-&0;  vicar 
of  Euatboume,  1890-lt8;  and  of  South  Norwood, 
1898-1907;  and  honorary  canon  of  Canterbury, 
1907.  He  also  served  as  commissary  to  the  bishop 
ot  Jerusalem,  1887-06;  special  missioner  for  the 
Armenian  relief  fund,  1896;  and  as  Golden  lec- 
turer at  St.  Margaret's,  Lothbury,  1898-99.  Ha 
is  the  author  of:  The  Great  Dilemma:  Chritt  hia 
oam  Witness  or  hia  own  Accuser  (London,  1881); 
The  Challenge  to  the  Church  of  God:  "  Giiv  -as  a 
Reason  of  your  Hope  "  (1882);  Modem  Egypt;  itt 
WUness  to  Christ  (1884);  The  Seven  Vtncea  of  the 
Crogg  (1886);  Christ  and  Modem  lAfe  (l&m);  Map 
of  the  Armenian  Massacres  (1896);  Christ  in  the 
City:  some  Elements  of  Reli^n  in  Common  lA/e 
( 1899) ;  Great  SoteTnnity:  Lessons  from  the  Sacring 
of  the  King  (1902);  Baptism  and  National  Life 
(1904);  The  Christian  Sunday:  a  Manual  of  Prayer 
and  Instniiiion  (1907). 

OTTLEY,  ROBERT  LAWREHCE:  Church  of 
England;  b.  at  Richmond  (22  m.  n.w.  of  Ripon), 
Yorkshire,  Sept.  2,  1856.  He  was  educated  at  Pem- 
broke CoUege,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1878),  and  Christ 
Church,  Oxford  (M.A.,  1881),  where  he  was  stu- 
dent in  1879-86  and  tutor  in  1883-86.  He  was 
onlered  deacon  in  1881  and  ordained  priest  two 
years  later.  He  was  vice-principal  of  Cuddeadon 
College  (1886-90),  after  which  he  was  dean  of  di- 
vinity in  Magdalen  CoUege,  Oxford  (1890-93),  fel- 
low and  tutor  of  Magdalen,  as  well  as  principal  ot 
Pusey  House,  Oxford  (1893-97),  rector  ot  Winter- 
bourne  Basactt  (1897-1903),  was  appointed  canon 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  regius  professor  ot 
pastoral  theology  in  the  University  of  Oxford  (1903), 
lioth  which  dignities  he  still  retains.  He  was  also 
examining  chaplain  to  the  bishops  of  Durham 
(1884-87)  and  Oxford  (1890-93),  select  preacher  at 
the  University  ot  Oxford  (1889-90),  and  Bampton 
lecturer  in  1897.  Since  19<M  he  has  been  examin- 
ing chaplain  in  England  to  the  bishop  of  St.  John's, 
Kaflraria.  Besides  contributing  the  essay  on  Chris- 
tian Ethics  to  Lux  Mundi  (London,  1889),  he  has 
written  Lanerlot  Andrewes  (London,  1894);  The 
Doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  (2  vols.,  1896);  Aspects 
of  the  Old  Testament  (1897);  The  Hebron  Prophets 
(189S);  Short  History  of  the  Hebrews  (Cambridge, 
1902);  The  Religion  of  Israel  (1905);  and  Christian 
Ideaa  and  Ideals,  An  Outline  of  Christian  Ethical 
Theory  (1909). 

OTTO  OF  BAHBERG:  Apostle  of  Pomerania; 
b.  in  Swubia  about  1060;  d.  at  Bamberg  (33  m.  n. 
of  Nuremberg)  June  30,  1139.  Destined  for  the 
Church  in  early  life,  he  came  white  still  a  young 
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whoee  service  he  exchanged  before  1090  for  that  of 
the  Emperor  Henry  IV.    He  seems  to  have  become 
chancellor  in  1101,  and  in  the  following  year  bishop 
of   Bambeig.     Though   receiving   his   investiture 
from  Henry  IV.,  it  proved  impossible  for  him  to 
secure  consecration  until  1105,  when  he  went  over 
to  Henry  V.,  and  was  consecrated  at  Rome  in  the 
following  year.     Nevertheless,  Otto  was  never  a 
political  partisan;   and  not  only  did  he  gratefully 
acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  Henry  IV.,  but  he 
also  remained  faithful  to  Heniy  V.  despite  suspen- 
sion by  the  Synod  of  Fritzlar  in  1118.    Three  years 
later,  however,  he  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  peace 
at  the  conference  held  at  WQrzbuig.    During  the 
period   of  religious  struggle  Otto  was  employed 
chiefly  in  administering  his  diocese  and  increasing 
its  territories,  churches,  castles,  and  especially  its 
monasteries,  of  which  he  built  or  restored  more 
than  twenty.     In  his  old  age,  moreover,  he  was 
called  to  aid  in  the  reestablishment  of  religious 
peace;   for  in  1120  the  treaty  with  Poland  opened 
Pomerania  to  Christianity.     After  his  successive 
efforts  to  establish  Polish  and  Italian  cleigy  in 
Pomerania  failed,  Boleslaus  III.  of  Poland  invoked 
German  aid,  and  in  agreement  with  the  pope,  Henry 
v.,  and  the  German  princes,  the  choice  fell  upon 
Otto.    In  May,  1124,  the  bishop  left  Bamberg  for 
Pomerania,  and  after  baptizing  several  thousand 
converts  near  Pyritz,  he  reached  the  Pomeranian 
capital,  Cammin,  where  the  duchess  welcomed  him 
as  cordially  as  the  duke  had  done.    After  days  of 
peril  in  the  rich  commercial  city  of  Julin,  Christian- 
ity found  entrance  there,  and  Otto  then  pressed 
on  to  Kolberg  and  Belgard.     During  his  tour,  he 
established  eleven  churches  in  nine  cities,  and  bap- 
tized 22,165  persons,  returning  in  Feb.,  1125,  from 
Pomerania  to  Bamberg.     Nevertheless,  paganism 
lingered  on,  and  in  Stettin  the  ancestral  deities 
were  still  reverenced  beside  the  German  God.    Three 
years  later,  therefore.  Otto  returned  to  Pomerania, 
ransoming  a  number  of  captives  at  Demmin  on  the 
Mecklenburg    boundary,    and    converting    all    the 
nobles  of  the  land  by  a  powerful  sermon  at  Usedom. 
Founding  new  churehes  at  Wolgast  and  GUtzkow^, 
and  strengthening  the  faith  at  Stettin  and  Julin, 
he  returned  to  Bamberg  about  Christmas,  w^here  he 
discharged  his  duties  as  bishop  and  prince  until  his 
death.  (A,  Hauck.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Sources  are:  Eccehaxd,  Chronieon,  in  MGH, 
Script.,  vi  (1884).  263;  Rdatio  de  pita  operibua  OUtmis,  in 
MOH,  Script,  xv  (1S88).  1151-06.  Vita  and  other  docu- 
ments are  collected  in  MOH,  Script.,  xii  (1856),  721^19 
and  in  ASB,  July,  i.  349-465.  Consult:  J.  Zimmerman, 
Oer  htUige  Otto,  Biachofvon  Bamberg  und  Ajwatel  der  Pom- 
mem,  Freiburg,  1875;  J.  Looshom.  Der  heUioe  Otto,  Mu- 
nich, 1880;  M.  J.  Hdfner,  Otto  I.  Biachof  von  Bamberg  in 
aeinem  Verhaltniase  zu  Heinrich  V.  und  Lothar  III.,  Gies- 
sen,  1868;  L.  Hoffman,  Otto  I.  epiacopua  Bambergeneia, 
HaUe.  1860;  J.  N.  Seefried.  Otto  dea  HeUigen,  Bischofa 
von  Bamberg  imd  Apoatela  der  Pommem,  Herkunft  vnd 
Heimat,  Augsburg,  1886;  G.  F.  Maclear,  Apoatlea  of  Me- 
diceiHd  Europe,  London,  1888;  G.  Juritsch,  Oeachichte  dea 
Biachofa  Otto  I.  von  Bamberg,  dea  Pommem  Apoatela  (llOt- 
1130),  Gotha,  1889;  A.  Lahner.  Die  ehemalige  BenedieUner 
Abtei  MicheUberg  su  Bamberg,  pp.  38-122,  Bambeng,  1889; 
W.  Wiesener,  Oeachichte  der  chriaUichen  Kirche  in  Pom- 
mem tur  Wendemeit,  Berlin,  1889. 

OTTO  OF  FREISING:    Bishop  of  that  city;   b. 
between  1111  and  1115;    d.  at  the  monastery  of 


Morimund  (at  Morimonty  diooeee  of  Langres,  Bur- 
gundy) Sept.  22,  1168.  Of  noble  lineage  on  both 
sides,  he  was  destined  while  still  a  chUd  for  the 
Church  and  was  appointed  abbot  of  KloBteniea- 
burg  near  Vienna.  The  income  thus  obtained 
enabled  him  to  study  for  several  years  in  Paris  and 
to  acquire  all  the  knowledge  of  the  time;  though  it 
is  not  known  who  his  teachers  were,  deepite  the 
evident  influence  exercised  on  him  by  Gilbert  de 
la  Porr^,  whom  he  must  have  visited  at  Chartres. 
He  was  also  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Hugo 
of  St.  Victor,  whom  he  may  have  heard  at  Paris. 
On  his  return  from  France,  Otto  with  fifteen  note- 
worthy clericals  visited  the  Cistercian  monastery  of 
Morimimd  and  there,  early  in  1134,  all  entered  the 
order.  Within  a  short  time,  though  not  before  the 
latter  half  of  1136,  Otto  was  chosen  abbot;  but 
on  the  death  of  Henry,  bishop  of  Freising,  Oct. 
9,  1137,  the  canons  of  Freising  elected  Otto  to  be 
his  successor.  In  the  following  year  he  went  to 
Freising  and  was  consecrated.  In  1143-^46,  during 
the  troubled  reign  of  Conrad  III.,  Otto  wrote  his 
eight  books  of  chronicles,  which  he  entitled  De 
duabua  civUatilms  (ed.  R.  Wilmans,  MGH,  Scripi., 
XX.,  1868,  pp.  83  sqq.),  implying  the  conflict  of  the 
city  of  God  against  the  city  of  the  devil.  Herein 
Otto  followed  Augustine,  and  his  second  model  was 
Orosius.  The  chronicle  runs  from  the  creation  to 
1146  in  seven  books,  the  chief  sources  being  Oro- 
sius, the  church  history  of  Eusebius  (as  translated 
by  Ruflnus),  and  the  chronicle  of  Frutolf-E3ckehani 
to  the  year  1106.  The  unique  feature  of  the  work 
was  the  search  for  the  cause  and  effect  as  contrasted 
with  the  mere  series  of  events  set  forth  by  other 
chroniclers.  An  eighth  book  on  antichrist  and  the 
last  judgment  is  appended. 

In  1147-48,  Otto  took  part  in  the  disastrous  cru- 
sade of  Conrad  III.,  commanding  a  division  which 
separated  from  the  main  army  and  marched  through 
the  coast  coimtries  of  Asia  Minor,  where  it  was  an- 
nihilated. Impoverished  and  undergoing  the  ex- 
tremest  hardships,  the  bishop  escaped  to  a  mari- 
time town,  whence  he  sailed  to  Palestine,  visited 
Jerusalem  and  other  sacred  places,  and  apparently 
returned  to  France  with  Louis  VU.  It  is  certain, 
at  all  events,  that  he  was  with  Bernard  of  Clair- 
vaux  in  1150,  from  whom  he  carried  a  letter  to 
Conrad.  After  Otto's  return  to  Germany,  war  with 
the  Guelphs  broke  out  anew,  but  with  the  accession 
of  Frederick  I.,  in  1152,  the  long  struggle  was 
ended;  and  Otto,  who  had  worked  sealously  for 
peace,  was  employed  in  the  cares  of  state  even  more 
frequently  tha[n  in  the  preceding  reign.  From  1157 
until  his  death  Otto  wrote  the  two  bodes  of  the  his- 
tory of  his  nephew,  the  Emperor  Frederick  I.;  the 
first  book  narrating  the  events  from  the  beginning 
of  the  struggle  between  emperor  and  pope  under 
Henry  IV.  to  the  death  of  Conrad  III.,  and  the  sec- 
ond extending  from  1152  to  the  autumn  of  1156; 
the  whole  forming  a  work  of  distinct  value. 

When,  in  the  sununer  of  1158,  the  emperor  went 
with  a  great  army  through  Italy,  he  detached  Otto, 
who  went  to  France  to  attend  the  general  coun- 
cil of  the  Cistercians.  On  the  way  he  visited  his  old 
monastery  of  Morimimd,  where  he  fell  sick  and  died. 
His  GeMa  Friderici  7.  (ed.  G.  Waits  in  Scnptam 
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fcnini  Germaniearum,  Hanover,  1884)  was  given  for 
continuation  to  hia  chaplain,  the  Freiaing  Canon 
Rahewin;  and  the  last  two  books  of  this  history, 
therrfore,  received  from  Otto,  at  most,  only  pre- 
liminary collections  of  material.  Otto  was  of  an 
MwJAKltt  character  and  his  position  on  all  questions 
was  one  of  mediation.  It  was  fortimate  for  him 
that  he  was  never  called  upon  to  choose  between 
Frederick  I.  and  Alexander  III.,  as  would  have 
been  the  case  had  he  lived  imtil  the  schism  of  1159. 
Strict  Cistercian  though  he  was,  he  established  in 
his  diocese  one  Premonstratensian  and  two  Bene- 
dictine monasteries;  and  to  him  is  also  due  the 
honor  of  having  introduced  the  study  of  philosophy 
into  Freising.  (O.  HoLDER-£kK}£R.) 

Bebuoobaprt:  A  rich  list  of  MSS.,  editions,  and  literature 
IB  ciT«n  in  Potthast,  WegweUer,  pp.  886-887.  The  beet 
■ouioefor  a  life  JBMQH^Seripi.,  ix(1851),  610-611.  Con- 
nlt:  R.  Wilman's  introduction  to  the  edition  in  MGH^ 
vt  mp.;  idem,  in  Archio  /fir  dZtere  deutache  LiUeratur,  x. 
131-173,  xi.  18-76;  B.  Huber,  OUo  von  Freinng:  aein 
CkmakUr,  tin  VmMUnias  zu  teiner  Zeit  und  seinen 
Z0ii9enonen  aU  ihr  OeachichUchrexber,  Munich,  1847; 
L.  LanCt  PBifcholooiaeKe  Charaktaistik  Ottoa  von  Freising^ 
AnartmiSi  1862;  H.  Grotefend,  Der  Werth  der  Gesta 
Friderici  dea  Biaehofa  Otto  von  Freiaing  fUr  die  Oaachichte 
dm  Reieka  unter  Friedrieh  I.,  Hanover.  1870;  T.  Sorgen- 
fny,  Zur  Charakteriaiik  dea  Otto  von  Freiaing  ala  OeackicfU- 
ackteAer,  Greia,  1873;  W.  v.  Gieeebrecht,  GeaehichU  der 
dnOaehen  Kaiaerzeit,  iv.  3M-300,  Brunswick,  1877;  W. 
Lttdecke,  Der  hiatoriaehe  Wert  dea  eraten  Bttchea  von  Ottoa 
von  Freiaing  Geata  Friderici,  Halle,  1884;  E.  Vacandard, 
in  Revua  dea  queationa  hiatorigiiea,  xxxv  (1884),  52-114; 
EL  Bemheim,  MittheUvngen  dea  InatUvla  fUr  daterreich- 
iachs  GeaehicfUaforachuno,  vi  (1885),  1-51;  J.  Schmidlin, 
Die  geachichtaphiloaophiache  und  kirchenpolxHache  Welt- 
anachauung  Ottoa  von  Freiaing,  Freiburg,  1906;  Hauck, 
KD,  iv.  476  sqq. 

OTTO  OF  PASSAU:  Franciscan;  d.  not  before 
1386.  He  is  noteworthy  for  his  book  entitled  Die 
vierundzwamig  Abldsae,  one  of  the  popular  devo- 
tional anthologies  of  the  last  centuries  of  the  Middle 
Ages  (cf.  W.  Wackemagel,  Deutsche  Ldtteraturge- 
sehidUe,  pp.  334,  353,  Basel,  1848).  Of  Otto  himself 
is  known  only  what  he  tells  in  his  preface,  where  he 
styles  himself  a  humble  brother.  Otto  of  Passau,  of 
the  order  of  St.  Francis,  sometime  lector  at  Basel, 
who  completed  his  book  on  the  Purification  of  the 
Viigin  Maiy,  1386.  He  was  probably  a  teacher  in 
the  Franciscan  school  at  Basel  and  wrote  his  work 
at  Passau.  He  calls  the  readers  for  whom  he  wrote 
"  friends  of  Cxod,"  and  it  may  be  remembered  that 
Basel  was  then  the  headquarters  of  the  pious  who 
were  wont  so  to  name  themselves.  In  the  preface  he 
takes  credit  for  his  diligence,  not  without  reason, 
for,  as  concerns  richness  of  contents,  his  book  takes 
the  first  place  among  the  anthologies  of  his  time. 
He  mentions  104  authors  whom  he  had  used,  and 
his  list  is  not  complete — including,  of  the  Greeks, 
Origen,  Eusebius,  Basil,  Gregory  of  Nazianzus, 
Chrysostom,  Epiphanius,  the  Pseudo-Dionysius, 
and  others;  the  latest  is  John  of  Damascus.  Much 
larger,  of  course,  is  the  number  of  Western  teachers 
from  Cyprian  to  Nicholas  of  Lyra  (1340).  The  wri- 
tings of  the  so-called  German  mystics,  however,  are 
not  used,  probably  because  they  were  not  consid- 
ered as  belonging  to  theology.  To  make  the  read- 
ing of  the  passages  quoted  pleasant,  the  author  has 
used  the  device  of  putting  them  into  the  mouths 
of  the  twenty-four  ciders  of  the  Apocalypse  in  such 
VIII.— 19 


a  way  that  they  quote  them  with  the  name  of  the 
author.  This  was  in  accord  with  the  prevailing 
taste  of  the  time,  and  in  the  following  centuiy  the 
Dominican  Johann  Nider,  in  his  book  on  the  twenty- 
four  harps,  imitated  Otto.  The  different  sections 
treat  of  Grod  and  how  to  find  him,  of  repentance, 
confession  and  penitence,  of  the  conscience,  grace, 
faith.  Holy  Scripture,  of  the  active  and  contempla- 
tive life,  of  prayer,  etc.  Very  full  are  the  sections 
on  the  Virgin  Maxy  and  the  sacrament  of  the  altar, 
where  transubstantiation  is  fully  treated.  Where 
the  author  speaks  of  the  contemplative  life,  he 
touches  upon  mysticism,  but  the  book  belongs 
rather  to  devotional  than  to  mystical  literature. 
It  met  a  general  need,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
many  manuscripts  (twenty-eight)  still  extant.  It 
was  often  printed  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies, and  as  late  as  1836  Johann  Manz  published  at 
Regensburg,  under  the  title  Die  Krone  der  AeUea- 
ten,  a  new  edition  in  High  German  with  changes 
answering  to  the  prevailing  taste.  The  book  has 
historical  interest,  as  it  shows  how  at  that  time  the 
older  literature  was  used  and  read  for  its  devotional 
merit  and  how  Christian  life  was  presented  and 
brought  home  to  larger  circles.  Books  of  its  class 
mediated  between  theology,  whose  learned  works 
were  unintelligible  to  the  laity,  and  the  Christian 
life  of  the  people;  for  the  knowledge  of  the  religious 
life  in  the  Middle  Ages  they  are  more  important 
than  all  dogmatical  works  of  the  schoolmen. 

S.  M.  DEUTSCHf- 

Bibuoorapht:  W.  Wackemagel,  Kleinere  Schriften,  ii.  189 
Bqq.,  Leipsic,  1873;  ADB,  xxiv.  741  sqq.;  KL,  ix.  1185 
aqq. 

OTTO,  JOHANN  KARL  THEODOR  VON:  Ger- 
man Protestant;  b.  at  Jena  Oct.  4,  1816;  d.  at 
Dresden  Jan.  11,  1897.  Ekiucated  at  the  univer- 
sity of  his  native  city,  his  prize  essay  De  JiLstini 
Martyria  acriptia  et  doctrina  (Jena,  1841)  prepared 
the  way  for  his  life-work,  the  Corpus  apologetarum 
Christianorum  acecidi  aecundi  (9  vob.,  Jena,  1847- 
1872),  a  critical  and  exegetical  edition  of  Justin 
Martyr,  Tatian,  Athanagoras,  Theophilus,  Hermias, 
Quadratus,  Aristides,  Aristo,  Miltiades,  Melito,  and 
Apollinaris.  From  1848  to  1851,  Otto,  as  extraor- 
dinary professor,  lectured  at  Jena  on  church  his- 
tory and  New-Testament  exegesis;  but  in  the  lat- 
ter year  he  was  called  to  the  Protestant  faculty  of 
Vienna  as  professor  of  church  history.  There  he  re- 
mained until  his  retirement  from  active  life  in  1887, 
being  a  member  of  the  educational  coimcil  in  1863- 
67  as  well  as  royal  councilor,  and  receiving  knight- 
hood with  the  conferring  of  the  order  of  the  Iron 
CrowTi.  Besides  the  publication  of  the  Jahrfmch  der 
GeseUechaft  fur  die  Geschichte  dea  Proteataniiamua  in 
Oeaterreich  (Vienna  and  Leipsic,  1880  to  1893),  to 
which  he  contributed  Die  An/dnge  der  Reformation 
im  Erzherzogtum  Oeaterreich  (vol.  i.,  1522-64)  and 
Geachichte  der  Reformation  im  Erzherzogtum  Oeater- 
reich unter  Maximilian  II.  (vol.  x.,  1564-76);  he 
wrote  De  Victorino  Strigelio,  Uberioria  mentia  in 
ecdeaia  Lutheria  vindice  (Jena,  1843),  and  Die 
Konfeaaion  dea  Patriarchen  Gennadioa  von  Konetan- 
tinopel  (Vienna,  1864);  and  edited  Baumgarten- 
Cnisius'  commentaries  on  Matthew  (Jena,  1844), 
and  Mark  and  Luke  (1845).  (G.  FBANKf.) 
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OTTO,  RUDOLF:  German  Protestant;  b.  at 
Peine  (20  m.  8.e.  of  Hanover)  Sept.  25,  1869.  He 
was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Erlangen  and 
GOttingen  (Th.Lic.,  1898) ;  became  privat-docent  for 
systematic  theology  at  the  latter  institution,  1898, 
and  extraordinary  professor,  1906.  In  theology  he 
belongs  to  the  historical  and  critical  school,  and 
has  written  Die  Anschauung  vom  heiligen  Geiate  bei 
LiUher  (GOttingen,  1898) ;  Das  Leben  und  Wirken 
Jesu  nach  historisch-kritUcher  Auffastung  (1901,  2d 
ed.,  1902);  Naturalistische  und  religidae  Weltanncht 
(Tabingen,  1904,  2d  ed.,  1909;  Eng.  transl.,  Science 
of  Religion,  London,  1906);  Kaniiach-Fries'che  Re- 
ligionephilosophie  und  ihre  Anwendung  auf  die 
Theologie  (1909);  and  Ooethe  und  Darwin.  Dar- 
winiemus  und  Religion  (GOttingen,  1909);  besides 
editing  Schleiermacher's  Ueber  die  Religion  (GOttin- 
gen, 1899). 

OUDIN,  a"dan',  REMI-CASIMIR:  French  Re- 
formed theologian;  b.  at  M^zidres  (28  m.  n.e. 
of  Reims)  in  1638;  d.  at  Leyden  in  1719.  He  en- 
tered the  order  of  the  Premonstrants  in  1656,  stud- 
ied theology  and  church  history  at  Verdun  and 
Bucilly.  He  attracted  attention  to  himself  by  a 
graceful  extemporaneous  compliment  to  Louis 
XIV.  The  general  of  his  order  saw  in  him  the 
qualities  necessary  to  fit  him  for  a  conmiission  to 
gather  all  important  data  pertaining  to  history 
which  existed  in  their  cloisters,  which  commission 
he  undertook  in  1681,  bringing  him  to  the  archives 
of  eighty  different  monasteries  in  the  Netherlands, 
Lorraine,  Burgundy,  and  Alsace.  In  1683  he  came 
into  touch  \srith  the  Reformed  theologian  Jilrieu  and 
others,  with  the  result  that  he  wavered  in  his  Roman 
Catholic  faith.  Accused  of  heresy,  he  fled  to  Holland 
in  1692,  where  he  became  a  Protestant.  Two  years 
later  he  was  made  assistant  librarian  at  the  library 
of  Leyden. 

His  principal  work  was  Commentariue  de  acripto- 
rxbua  ecdesiCB  arUiquie,  illorumque  scriptie  adhuc 
exstantibus  in  celebrionbus  Europa  hihUothecis  (pub- 
lished posthumously,  Leipsic,  1722).  Besides  this 
he  wrote  Supplementum  de  ecripioribus  vd  ecriptis 
ecdesiaaticie  a  BeUarmino  omieeis  (Paris,  1686); 
Le  Pr^montrf  d/ifroqiU  (Leyden,  1692);  Gallia  et 
Belgias  scriptorum  opuecula  (1692);  and  Triae  die- 
eertationum  criticarum  (1717). 

(G.  Bonbt-Maurt.) 

Biblioorapht:  Niceron,  Mimoirea,  vols.  i.  and  x.;  Lich- 
tenberger,  ESR,  x.  112-113. 

OUEN  (Audamue),  SAINT:  'Roman  Catholic 
archbishop;  b.  at  Sancy  (near  Soissons),  in  the  de- 
partment of  Aisne,  in  609;  d.  Aug.  24,  689.  He 
was  chancellor  of  Dagobert  I.,  and  founded,  in 
634,  the  abbey  of  R^bais,  but  entered  afterward  the 
service  of  the  Church,  and  was  in  640  appointed 
archbishop  of  Rouen.  He  wrote  a  Vita  Elegiif  which 
is  found  in  L.  d 'Archery's  SpicUegium,  new  edition, 
ii.  76-122  (Paris,  1723),  and  in  MPL,  Ixxxvii.  479- 
694.  This  work  is  of  great  interest  for  the  history 
of  the  seventh  century. 

Bibuoorapht:  Early  Vita  and  legendary  materials  are  col- 
lected in  ASB,  Aug..  iv.  794-840.  Conault:  Petit,  Hiat. 
de  S.  Ouen,  Rouen,  1S60:  J.  Engling,  Der  heilioe  Axtdoen, 
Luxemburg.  1867;  E.  Vacandard,  Vie  de  Saint  Ouen, 
ivfq%te  de  Rotun,  Paris,  1002. 


OVENDEN,  CHARLES  THOMAS:  Church  of 
England;  b.  at  Enniskillen  (72  m.  b.w.  of  Belfast), 
Ireland,  Sept.  11,  1S46.  He  received  his  edueation 
at  the  Portora  Royal  School,  Enniskillen,  Mann- 
heim, Germany,  and  Trinity  CQUege,  Dublin  (B.A., 
1869;  M.A.,  1874;  B.D.,  1882;  D.D.,  1891);  was 
made  deacopi  in  1870,  and  priest  the  same  year; 
was  curate  of  St.  Anne's,  Belfast,  1870-72;  rector 
of  Dunluce,  Coimty  Antrim,  1872--79;  suooentor  of 
St.  Patrick's,  Dublin,  and  warden  of  the  graminar- 
school,  1879-84;  rector  of  Ballywillan,  Portrugh, 
1884-86;  precentor  of  Qogher,  1886-1903;  chap- 
lain  to  the  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  18SK^19(^; 
dean  of  Clogher  since  1903;  also  rural  dean  of 
Enniskillen  since  1887.  He  has  written:  In  the 
Day  of  Trouble  (London,  1901);  Enthuaiam  of 
Christianity  (1902);  The  Face  of  Nature;  popular 
Readings  in  elementary  Science  (1902);  "  To  Wham 
shall  we  got  "  an  ExaminaHon  of  some  DifficuUiit 
presented  by  Unbelief  (1902);  The  ChunA  Nrn^; 
Thoughts  on  the  pioneer  Work  of  the  Church  (1903); 
Foundation  of  a  Happy  Life  (1905);  Deep  Qm- 
tions  (1907);  and  Popular  Science  for  ParoMi 
Evenings  (1909). 

OVERBERG,    BERNHARD    HEfRRICH:     The 

theological  head  of  a  group  of  devout  Roman  Catho- 
lics usually  known  as  the  Gallitsin  cirele  from  Amalie, 
Princess  Gallitsin;  b.  at  HOckel  (near  Bersenbriiek, 
80  m.  w.n.w.  of  Hanover)  May  1,  1754;  d.  at  MOor 

ster  Nov.  9,  1826.     Educated  at  the 

Early       Franciscan  gymnasium  at  Rbeine-on- 

Careeras    the-Ems  (1770-74)  and  the  thedog- 

Scholarand  ical  seminary  at  MQnster  (1774-80), 

Teacher,    and  at  the  same  time  being  a  private 

tutor  in  MQnster  and  giving  religious 
instruction  at  his  home  in  the  vacations,  he 
was  ordained  priest  in  1780.  After  three  yean 
as  curate  at  Ewerswirkel,  he  was  called  to 
MQnster  as  an  instructor  in  the  new  normal 
school.  Before  entering  upon  his  duties  he  made 
a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  schools  of  the  diocese 
(1783-84),  and  then  opened  the  normal  school, 
which  gave  an  autimm  vacation  course  of  two 
or  three  months,  giving  teachers  the  coneet 
method  of  imparting  instruction  in  religion  and 
other  subjects.  Many  teachers  also  tock  advantage 
of  his  lectures  during  vacations.  At  the  same 
time,  he  conducted  free  catechising  throughout 
the  year  in  the  French  cloister,  sunmiarising  each 
Sunday  in  his  sermons  the  lectures  he  bad  giren 
during  the  week. 

In  1789  Overberg  entered  new  surroundings  which 
were  to  extend  his  influence  not  only  through  Ro- 
man Catholic  circles  in  Germany,  but  also  q>read 
his  fame  among  Protestants.    His  appointment  as 

private  chaplain  to  Princess  Adelhekl 

The        Amalie  Gallitzin  brought  about  this 

Princess     change.    This  lady  (b.  at  Berlin  Aug. 

Gallitzin.    28,    1748;     d.    at    Angelmodde,  near 

MQnster,  Apr.  27,  1806),  thou^  edu- 
cated a  Roman  Catholic,  had  become,  partly  through 
her  Berlin  associations  as  maid  of  honor  to  the 
Princess  Ferdinand,  practically  a  rationalistic  Prot- 
estant. At  the  age  of  twenty  she  had  vkeaned  the 
Russian  Prince  Dmitri  Alexeyevich  Gallitsin  (b. 
1735;  d.  1803),  a  friend  of  Voltaire,  Helvethis,  and 
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Didenyt.  After  residiiig  at  the  courts  of  Vieuna,  St. 
FeteZBbuig,  Paris,  and  The  Hague,  the  Princess 
Amalie  withdrew  from  society  to  devote  herself  en- 
tirely to  the  education  of  her  two  children,  Dmi- 
tri (see  Galutsin,  Deicbtriub  Augustine)  and 
JIariaiiiie,  at  the  same  time  studying  mathematics, 
f\nmnni,  and  philosophy  with  the  non-Christian 
Frani  Hemsterhuis.  Even  after  her  return  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  Amalie  continued  her  lit- 
erary and  scientific  correspondence  with  Hemster- 
huis, who,  under  the  pseudonym  of  Diocles,  ad- 
dnoaed  to  her,  as  Diotima,  his  celebrated  LeWres  sur 
I'aih&ume  (1785).  In  1799  she  removed  to  Monster, 
where  for  four  years  she  resisted  all  attempts  of  Von 
FtlTBtenbeig,  whom  she  highly  esteemed,  to  convert 
her.  In  1784,  however,  ^e  fell  seriously  ill,  and 
thm^h  she  declined  the  services  of  the  confessor 
whom  Von  FOrstenbeig  sent  her,  she  promised  that, 
if  she  recovered,  she  would  at  least  make  a  serious 
theoretical  study  of  Christianity.  This  was  the 
more  imperative  since  she  had  resolved  to  give  her 
ehildien  a  purely  historical  presentation  of  religion, 
that  they  might  freely  choose  their  faith;  and  to 
this  end  she  devoted  herself  to  the  study  of  the  Bible. 
She  gradually  became  convinced  of  the  power  of 
Christianity,  and  on  her  thirty-eighth  birthday  re- 
ceived the  communion.  Her  conversion  was  pro- 
moted also  by  reading  the  lectures  of  Hamann  on 
Soeratic  memoirs  and  other  subjects.  After  visiting 
Herder  and  Goethe  she  was  easily  overcome  with 
the  temptation  to  prefer  esthetic  philosophical  at- 
tainments to  the  humble  deeds  of  Christian  service, 
but  was  again  reclaimed  by  association  with 
Hamann,  whom,  as  also  Hemsterhuis,  she  attended 
in  his  last  illness  (1788).  After  the  death  of  these, 
the  princess  felt  the  need  of  some  man  to  be  her 
spiritual  guide,  and,  having  become  acquainted 
with  Overberg  through  Von  FQrstenberg,  she 
invited  him  (Jan.  10,  1789)  to  become  her  father 
confessor.  Overbeig  accepted  the  invitation  and 
removed  from  the  episcopal  seminary  to  the  home 
of  the  princess.  Here  he  took  a  prominent  part  in 
Amalie's  literaiy  and  personal  association  with  such 
men  as  Jacobi,  Lavater,  and  Goethe,  and  also 
exercised  a  weighty  influence  in  the  conversion  to 
Roman  Catholicism  of  Count  Friedrich  Leopold 
von  Stolberg  (q.v.),  which  was  finaUy  realised  on 
July  1,  1800. 

The  next  three  years  after  the  death  of  the  prin- 
cess Overbeig  remained  in  the  house  as  confessor 
and  guardian  of  her  daughter.    In  1809 

Overbeig    he  was  appointed  regent  of  the  episco- 

afttr  the  pal  seminary,  where  he  henceforth 
Deetfa  resided.  He  was  at  the  same  time 
of  the      qrnodical  examiner,  a  member  of  the 

Princess,  school  conmiission,  and  director  of 
the  normal  school  in  the  autumn  va- 
cation. In  1816  he  was  created  consistorial  coim- 
selor  and  member  of  the  royal  administration  of  ed- 
ucation, and  shortly  before  his  death  was  made 
supreme  consistorial  coimselor.  He  was  likewise 
honoraiy  canon  of  MQnster.  Among  his  works 
special  mention  may  be  made  of  the  Biblische  Ge- 
BchiehU  des  AUen  und  Neuen  Testaments  (1799); 
Chrislkaiholisches  Religi4mshandbuch  (1804);  Kate- 
Mrnnus  der  ckrisl^katfuAischen  Lehre  (1804);   Haus- 


segen,  oder  gemeiruchtfUiche  Hauaandacht  (1807); 
and  the  posthumous  Seeks  BUcher  vom  Priester- 
stands  (MUnster,  1858). 

Besides  Overbeig,  Von  FQrstenberg,  and  the  Prin- 
cess Amalie,  the  Gallitzin  circle  was  represented  not 
only  by  Friedrich  Leopold  von  Stolbeig  and  Johann 
Theodor  Hermann  Kateriuunp  (qq.v.),  but  also  by 
the  three  brothers  Von  Droste-Vischering:  namely, 
Caspar  Maximilian,  bishop  of  MUnster 
Other       (1825-46);  Franz  Otto,  canon  of  MOn- 

Members  ster  (d.  1826);  and  Clemens  August 
of  the       (see  Droste-Vischerino).    Here,  too, 

Gallitzin  belongs  Amalie's  only  son  (see  GaJj- 
Circle.  litzin,  Demetrius  Augustine).  Next 
to  Katerkamp  the  most  learned  and 
prolific  theologian  of  the  circle  was  Johannes  Hya- 
cinth Kistemaker  (b.  1754;  d.  1884),  professor  at 
MQnster,  and  the  author,  among  other  works,  of 
the  CommentaUo  de  nova  exegesi  proBcipue  Veteris 
Testamenti  ex  collaHs  scriptoribus  Orcscis  et  Romanis 
(1806),  the  Canticum  canticarum  Ulustratum  ex 
hierographia  orientalium  (1818),  and  a  translation 
of  and  conunentary  on  the  entire  New  Testament 
(7  vols.,  1818-25).  He  likewise  published  an  edition 
of  the  Vulgate  in  1824  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  counteract  the  work  of  Leander  van  Ess  (q.v.). 
Others  of  the  Gallitsin  coterie  were  Anton  Maria 
Sprickmann,  professor  at  MQnster  after  1780;  Jo- 
hann Heinrich  Brockmann  (b.  at  Liesbom,  near 
Beckum,  which  is  23  m.  s.e.  of  MQnster,  1767;  d. 
at  MQnster  1847),  professor  of  moral  and  pastoral 
theology  at  MQnster  after  1800,  and  the  author  of 
a  life  of  St.  Aloysius  (1820)  and  other  works;  and 
Georg  Kellermann  (b.  at  Freckenhorst,  near  MQn- 
ster, 1776;  d.  at  MQnster  Mar.  29,  1847),  chaplain 
and  tutor  to  Count  von  Stolbeig  (1801-17),  dean 
of  St.  Ludger's  at  MQnster  (1817-26),  professor  of 
New-Testament  exegesis  at  MQnster  (1826-47), 
bishop-elect  at  his  death  (1847),  and  the  author  of 
pedagogical  or  edifying  works,  such  as  the  prayer- 
book,  Gott  meine  Zuversicht  (1845).  More  transi- 
tory relations  to  the  Gallitzin  circle  were  sustained 
by  Georg  Hermes  (q.v.),  Clemens  von  Brentano, 
Johannes  Michael  Sailer  (q.v.);  such  Protestants  as 
Thomas  Wizenmann,  Johann  Friedrich  Kleuker 
(q.v.);  and  the  historian  Franz  Bemhard  von  Buc- 
holtz  (b.  1790;  d.  at  Vienna  1838),  the  author  of 
a  history  of  Ferdinand  I.  (9  vols.,  Vienna,  1831-38). 

(O.  ZOckler  to 

Bibuoorapht:  On  Oveifoeis  consult:  C.  F.  Krabbe,  Lebtn 
B.  Overberg;  MOnater,  1831,  Eng.  tranal.,  Derby,  1843; 
(J.  Reinennann),  B.  Overberg  in  eeinem  Ltben  und  Wirken, 
MQnster,  1829;  H.  Herold,  Fran*  von  FUralenberg  und 
Bemhard  Overberg  in  ihrem  gemeUteamen  Wirken  fiir  die 
VolkeechuU,  MQnster,  1893;  A.  KnOppel,  Bemhard  Over- 
berg, Mains,  1896;  ADB,  xxv.  14  sqq. 

On  the  circle  consult:  The  oorrespondence  and  diary  of 
the  princess,  published  MQnster,  1874-76;  J.  T.  H.  Kater- 
kamp. DenktPilrdiokeiten  aus  dem  Ltben  der  Fitretin  A. 
wm  Gallitzin,  MQnster.  1828;  W.  Easer,  Frans  van  FUr- 
Blenberg,  MQnster,  1842;  C.  F.  Krabbe,  GeeehichUiehe 
NachriehUn  aber  die  hOheren  LehranetalUn  in  BUknder, 
MQnster,  1852;  J.  Galland,  Die  FUreUn  Amalie  von  Oal- 
litxin  und  ihre  Freunde,  Cologne.  1880;  J.  Janssen.  Fried- 
rich  Leopold  Graf  su  Stolberg,  Freiburg.  1882;  F.  Ntelaen. 
Au8  dem  innerm  LAen  der  katholiachen  Kirche  tm  19. 
JahrhundeH.  i.  221-243,  Carisruhe.  1882;  F.  Nippold. 
Klfine  SrhHften,  i.  209-268.  Jena,  1899;  AD9*  viiL  233- 
244;   KL,  iv.  2087-«l,  vii.  366-367,  736  aqq. 
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OVERTON,  JOHH  HENRT:  Church  of  England 
historian;  b.  at  Louth  (24  m.  n.e.  of  Lincohi), 
England,  Jan.  4,  1835;  d.  at  Biarket  Harborough 
(12  m.  8.e.  of  Leicester),  England,  Sept.  15,  ld03. 
He  studied  at  Rugby,  and  at  Lincoln  College,  Ox- 
ford (B.A.,  1858;  M.A.,  1860);  was  ordained  dea- 
con in  1858,  and  priest  1859;  was  curate  of  Quedge- 
ley,  Gloucestershire,  1858-60;  vicar  of  Legboume, 
Lincolnshire,  1860-^;  became  canon  of  Stow  Longa 
in  Lincoln  Cathedral,  1879;  was  rector  of  Epworth, 
diocese  of  Lincoln,  1883-98;  rund  dean  of  Axholme, 
1883-98;  select  preacher  at  Oxford  University, 
1901;  and  Birkbeck  lecturer  in  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  1902-03.  He 
was  the  author  of  The  English  Church  in  the  Eight- 
eenth Century  (in  collaboration  with  C.  J.  Abbey,  2 
vols.,  London,  1878);  WUliam  Law,  Nonjuror  and 
Mystic:  A  Sketch  of  his  Life,  Character  and  Opin- 
ions (1881);  Life  in  the  English  Church  (1660-1714) 
(1885);  Evangelical  Revival  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury (1886);  Christopher  Wordsworth^  Bishop  of 
lAncoln  (in  collaboration  with  l^fiss  E.  Wordsworth, 
1888);  The  English  Church  in  the  NineUenth  Cen- 
tury (1894);  John  Wesley  (1895);  The  Church  in 
England  (2  vols.,  1897);  The  Anglican  Revival 
(1897);  T?ie  Nonjurors,  their  Lives,  Principles  and 
Writings  (1902);  The  English  Church:  From  Acces- 
sion of  George  /.  to  End  of  Eighteenth  Century  {1714- 
1800)  (in  collaboration  ^ith  F.  Relton,  1906). 

OWEN,  JOHN:  The  name  of  two  prominent 
Elnglish  theologians. 

1.  Independent  scholar  and  Reformer;  b.  at 
Stadham  or  Stadhampton  (5  m.  8.s.e.  of  Oxford) 
in  1616;  d.  at  Ealing  (9  m.  w.  of  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral, London)  Aug.  24,  1683.  His  father  was  a 
clergyman  of  Welsh  extraction,  tracing  a  descent 
from  Gwegan  ap  Ithel,  Prince  of  Glamorgan.  The 
son  was  sent  to  Oxford  when  only  twelve  years  of 
age,  and  studie<l  classics,  mathematics,  philosophy, 
theology,  Hebrew,  and  rabbinical  lore  (B.A.,  1632; 
M.A.,  1635);  leaving  Oxford  in  1637.  Laud  was 
then  powerful  in  the  university,  and  endeavored 
to  carry  out  his  High-church  (see  Church  of  Eng- 
land, II.,  {  8)  plans,  and  Owen  refuso<i  to  submit 
to  the  Laudian  discipline;  and  being  both  in  spir- 
itual and  temporal  difficulties,  he  sunk  into  a  state 
of  deep  melancholy.  Before  he  left  college  he  took 
orders,  and  became  chaplain  to  Lord  Lovelace,  one 
of  the  Royalist  party.  From  him  Owen  separated, 
on  account  of  his  own  sympathy  with  the  patriots, 
as  the  Parliamentarians  were  called.  Retiring  to 
London,  a  sermon  on  the  words  "  Why  are  ye  fear- 
ful, O  ye  of  little  faith?  *'  led  to  a  spiritual  decision. 
Soon  after,  Owen  published  a  decidedly  Calvinistic 
book,  entitled  Display  of  Arminianism  (London, 
1043),  by  which  he  identified  himself  ivith  the  Anti- 
High-church  party,  and  was  presented  to  the  living 
of  Fordham,  Essex.  There  he  preached  vnth  suc- 
cess, delivering  a  sermon  before  Parliament  in  1646, 
and,  rising  in  reputation,  was  promoted  to  the  im- 
portant incumbency  of  Coggeshall,  near  Fordham. 

He  then  adopted  the  principles  of  Independency; 
and  while  parish  pastor,  and  preaching  from  the 
parish  pulpit,  he  gathered  an  Independent  Church. 
Here  also  he  published  an  exposition  of  Congrega- 


tional church  principles  entitled,  EschoL;  or  Rim 
of  Direction  for  the  Walking  of  the  Saints  in  FeOtm- 
ship  (1648).  During  his  residence  at  Coggedhall  In 
further  engaged  in  the  Calvinistic  controveny,  and 
wrote  his  Solus  dectorum,  eanguie  Jeeu  (1648),  & 
polemic  against  Aixninianism.  The  *"^"«Htt 
tendency  of  this  work  elicited  protests  from  Riehaid 
Baxter  and  John  Home.  He  also  preached  tod 
published  sermons  to  the  Pazliamentarians  at  Col- 
chester and  Rumfoid,  entitled,  A  Memorial  of  At 
Deliverance  of  Essex  County  and  Committee  (1618). 
Thoroughly  identified  with  the  Parliamentarianc, 
he  was  invited  to  preach  before  parliament  on  the 
day  after  King  Charles'  execution,  when  he  a^ 
quitted  himself  with  great  prudence.  Soon  after- 
ward he  met  with  Cromwell,  whom  he  attended  in 
his  expedition  to  Ireland.  His  sermons  before  paili*- 
ment  previous  to  his  embarkation,  and  again  on 
his  return,  on  the  spiritual  state  of  Ireland,  resulted 
in  the  reendoi^ment  of  Trinity  Cdlege,  DuUin. 
He  accompanied  Cromwell  to  Scotland,  and  oeeu- 
pied  Presbyterian  pulpits  there  while  the  conflict 
was  going  on  between  pariiament  and  the  Scotch 
Loyalists.  Owen  returned  to  Coggeshall  in  1651, 
and  the  House  of  Commons  voted  that  he  dboukl 
be  appointed  dean  of  Christ  Chureh,  Oxford,  in  the 
place  of  Dr.  Reynolds,  the  Presbyterian. 

His  career  at  Oxford  was  remarkable.    The  uni- 
versity had  fallen  into  great  disozder  during  the 
civil  wars,  and  the  new  dean  acted  as  a  vigorous 
and  successful  reformer.    The  heads  of  houses  dur- 
ing Owen's  admmistration  were  men  of  eminent 
learning:   they  promoted  education,  as  well  as  re- 
ligion, and  many  distinguished  persons  in  Church 
and  State  passed  through  a  successful  training. 
Owen    was    made    vice-chancellor    in    1652,   and 
preached  before  parliament  the  next  year,  at  the 
thanksgiving  for  a  naval  victory  over  the  Dutch. 
After  the  dissolution  of  the   Long  Parliament,  in 
1653,  the  university  chose  Owen  as  its  representa- 
tive in  the  House  of  Commons;  but  he  was  unseated 
on  account  of  his  orders.    In  the  same  year,  he  was 
one  of  the  commissioners  for  ejecting  and  settling 
ministers,  and  in  1654  one  of  the  Tryers,  a  body  of 
Independents,  Presbyterians,  and  Baptists,  thirt}'- 
eight  in  number,  authorized  to  inquire  into  the  fit- 
ness of  incumbents  for  the  posts  they  held,    df^-en 
behaved  with  wisdom  and  moderation,  and  saved 
the  celebrated  Edward  Pocock  (q.v.),  Arabic  pro- 
fessor,   from    harsh    and    unrighteous    treatment. 
When  a  conspiracy  against  Cromwell's  government 
broke  out  in  the  West,  in  1655,  the  vice-chancellor 
exerted  himself  to  preserve  the  public  peace,  and 
raised  a  troop  of  sixty  horse;   and  the  same  year 
attended  a  conference  at  Whitehall  touching  the 
treatment  of  Jews.    The  next  year  he  preached  a 
well-known  sermon  at  Westminster  Abbey  entitled, 
God*s  Work  in  founding  Zion,  and  his  People* s  Duty 
thereupon  (Oxford,  1656).     Owen  was  replaced  as 
vice-chancellor,  in  1658,  by  John  Conant.    During 
this  period  he  produced  several  theological  trea- 
tises.   He  opposed  the  Socinians  by  deducing  the 
absolute  necessity  of  satisfaction  for  sin  from  the 
constitution  of  divine  nature,  in  Diatriba  de  Divina 
Justitia  seu  Justitice  Vindicatricis  Vindicia  (1658). 
The  Arminians  were  again  attacked  in  Doctrine  of 
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thm  Sainta'  Peraeveranca  Explained  and  Confirmed 
(1664).  Some  of  his  best  Sorter  treatises  of  this 
period  were:  0/  the  MarHficaHon  of  Sin  in  Believera 
(1060);  Of  Communion  with  God  the  Father ,  Son, 
mid  Holy  Ohoatf  each  Person  dietincUy  in  Love, 
Graeef  and  ConeolaHon  (1657),  a  piece  of  wire-drawn 
mgratteisin;  Of  Schism  (1657),  an  ingenious  attempt 
to  exonerate  the  non-conformists  from  schism; 
Tempiaium  (1658);  and  Of  the  Divine  Original 
Authority,  Self-evidencing  Light  and  Power  of  the 
Scripturee  (1659).  Owen  was  unfriendly  to  Crom- 
wril's  assumption  of  the  protectorship,  and  he 
tocdc  no  part  in  his  installation  in  that  office.  A 
meetiDg  of  the  Independents,  by  Cromwell's  per- 
mJaBion,  was  held  at  the  Savoy  in  1658,  when  a 
declaration  of  faith  was  drawn  up,  for  which  Owen 
wrote  the  preface.  While  the  Savoy  meetings  were 
going  on,  Cromwell  died  and  his  death  made  a  great 
ebange  in  Owen's  fortimes.  The  dean  preached  be- 
fore the  first  parliament  of  the  new  protector. 
Owen  was  mixed  up  with  consultations  at  Walling- 
lord  House,  which  ended  in  the  fall  of  Richard,  and 
the  recalling  of  the  Long  Parliament.  Owen 
preached  before  the  members  for  the  last  time  in 
May,  1659;  and  in  Mar.,  1660,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons dischaiged  him  from  his  deanery,  and  replaced 
Reynolds. 

He  now  retired  to  his  estate  at  Stadham  and  de- 
voted himself  to  compiling  Theologoumena  panto- 
dapa  (1661),  an  encyclopedic  Latin  treatise  on  the 
history  of  religion  and  theology,  from  the  Creation 
to  the  Reformation.  While  the  Bill  of  Uniformity 
(see  Uniformity,  Act  of)  was  pending,  he  tendered 
a  temperate  protest,  A  Discourse  concerning  Litur- 
gies and  their  Imposition  (London,  1662);  and  on 
the  Conventicle  Bill  (see  Conventicle  Act)  he 
presented  a  minute  to  Parliament  in  1671.  By  the 
former  together  with  Animadversions  (1662)  and 
the  Vindication  of  it  (1664)  he  was  thought  to  have 
rendered  such  a  service  to  Protestant  religion  that 
Lord  Clarendon  offered  him  high  preferment  if  he 
would  conform  to  the  Church  of  England.  After 
being  indicted  for  holding  religious  services  in  his 
house,  and  escaping  imprisonment  in  1664-65,  he 
removed  to  London.  He  had  powerful  friends  at 
court.  The  duke  of  York  discussed  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  non-conformity  with  him,  and  Charles  II. 
gave  him  private  audience  and  a  thousand  guineas 
for  the  sufferers  by  the  penal  laws.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  Conventicle  Act  he  was  suffered  to  preach, 
and,  after  dallying  with  Baxter's  project  for  a  union 
of  Presbyterians  and  Independents,  he  accepted,  in 
1673,  a  pastorate  on  Leadenhall  Street.  In  his 
Pneumaiologia;  or  Discourse  on  the  Holy  Spirit 
(1674);  Doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith  through 
the  Imputation  of  the  Righteousness  of  Christ  (1677) ; 
Christologia  (1679);  Church  of  Rome  no  Safe  Guide 
(1679)  and  Union  among  Protestants  (1680)  he  bent 
his  whole  strength  to  the  task  of  arresting  the  move- 
ment toward  Rome  on  the  one  hand  and  rationalism 
on  the  other.  He  replied  to  an  attack  by  Stilling- 
fleet  on  dissenters  by  Brief  Vindication  of  Non- 
conformists from  the  charge  of  Schism  (1681)  and  an 
Inquiry  into  the  Original  Nature,  Institution,  Power, 
Order,  and  Communion  of  Evangelical  Churches 
(1681)y  wherein  he  endeavored  to  prove  that  the 


ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  first  two  centuriee  was 
congregational.  He  published  Phronema  pneu- 
matos;  or  the  Grace  of  Being  Spiritually-Minded 
(1681),  Of  the  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Prayer 
(1682),  and  at  his  death.  Meditations  and  Discourses 
on  the  Glory  of  Christ  (1696),  a  refreshing  devotional 
book. 

Owen  remonstrated  with  the  Congregationalists 
of  New  England  for  their  intolerance  and  declined 
the  presidency  of  Harvard  College.  In  appearance 
he  was  tall  and  strong,  and  in  disposition  amiable. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  Protestant  di- 
vines. He  was  a  trenchant  controversialist,  and  his 
learning  was  vast,  varied,  and  profound;  his  mas- 
tery of  Calvinism  was  complete.  Other  works 
should  be  noted:  Exercitations  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  (1668-84);  A  Brief  Instruction  in  the  Wor- 
ship of  God  and  Discipline  of  the  Churches  of  the 
New  Testament  (1669);  and  also  A  Complete  Col- 
lection of  Sermons  (1721).  Works  of  John  Owen  have 
been  edited  by  T.  Russell,  with  best  biography  by 
W.  Orme  (28  vols.,  London,  1826);  and  by  W.  H. 
Goold,  with  Life  by  A.  Thomson  (24  vols.,  London, 
1850-55;  American  edition  by  C.  W.  Quick,  17 
vols.,  Philadelphia,  1865-69). 

2.  Church  of  England  bishop  of  St.  David's;  b. 
at  Llanegan  (26  m.  s.s.w.  of  Carnarvon),  Carnarvon- 
shire, Wales,  Aug.  24,  1854.  He  was  educated  at 
Jesus  College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1876;  M.A.,  1879), 
and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1879  and  advanced  to 
the  priesthood  in  1880.  He  was  tutor,  Welsh  pro- 
fessor, and  classical  lecturer  in  St.  David's  College, 
Lampeter,  Wales  (1879-85);  warden  and  head 
master  of  Llandovery  College  (1885-89);  principal 
of  St.  David's  College,  sinecure  rector  of  Llangeler, 
Carmarthenshire,  and  canon  of  Llanfair  (first  com- 
portation)  in  St.  Alban's  Cathedral  (1889-97);  and 
in  1897  was  consecrated  bishop  of  St.  David's.  He 
was  abo  dean  of  St.  Asaph  in  1890-92  and  preben- 
dary of  Johannes  Griffith  in  1892-96. 

Bibuoorapht:  On  1  consult,  besides  the  lives  in  the  TForfcx,  ut 
sup.;  A.  k  Wood,  Athena  OxonienMet,  ed.  P.  Bliss,  4  vols., 
London.  1813-20;  T.  Wright,  Biographia  Britanniea  liter- 
aria,  London,  1846;  DNB,  zlii.  424-428  (where  scatter- 
ing notices  are  indicated). 

OWEN,  ROBERT:  English  socialist  and  philan- 
thropist; b.  at  Newtown  (8  m.  s.w.  of  Montgomery), 
Montgomeryshire,  North  Wales,  May  14,  1771;  d. 
there  Nov.  19,  1858.  The  son  of  poor  parents,  he 
procured  a  situation  in  London  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, and  subsequently  had  charge  of  the  Chorlton 
Mills,  near  Manchester,  and  a  cotton-spinning  man- 
ufactory at  New  Lanark,  Scotland.  His  benevo- 
lent schemes  secured  a  radical  change  in  the  morals 
of  the  operatives  of  New  Lanark,  and  accomplished 
the  education  of  their  children.  The  reputation  of 
his  success  spread  rapidly,  and  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  many  philanthropists  and  distinguished 
men.  Owen  published  New  View  of  Society,  or 
Essays  on  the  Formation  of  Human  Character  (Lon- 
don, 1813),  in  which  he  developed  a  theory  of  modi- 
fied conmiimism.  In  1824  he  visited  the  United 
States,  where  he  purchased  a  tract  of  land  on  the 
Wabash  in  Indiana,  and  foimded  New  Harmony 
(see  Communism,  II.,  6).  This  conmiunistic  enter- 
prise was  a  complete  failure.   Returning  to  England 
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in  1827,  Owen  founded  societies  ut  Orbiston,  Lan- 
arkshire! and  Tythcrley,  Ilumpshire,  in  which  the 
principle  of  cooperation  was  put  in  practise.    The 
founder's  ample  means  enabled  him  to  make  these 
experiments  on  a  liberal  scalp,  but  all  resulted  in 
failure.    In  1828  he  visited  Mexico  at  the  invitation 
of  the  government,  with  the  view  of  establishing  a 
communistic  society,  but  returned  to  Europe  with- 
out accomplishing  an^'thing.    He  continued  to  ad- 
vocate his  peculiar  views  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
In  1829  he  held  a  famous  debate  with  Alexander 
Campbell  at  Cincinnati  on  the  evidences  of  Chri»- 
tianity  (he  himself  being  an  unbeliever).     In  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  (and  probably  under  the  in- 
fluence of  his  son,  Robert  Dale  Owen)  he  wds  a  be- 
liever  in  Spiritualism,  having  become  convinced  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.    Owen  was  a  man  of 
remarkable  energy  and  decideil  ability,  but  vision- 
ary.   He  and  his  followers,  called  "  Owenists,"  be- 
came, in  1827,  active  in  the  establishment  of  the 
labor  leagues,   in   which   the  Cliartist  movement 
largely   had   its   origin.    Among   Owen's   writings 
are:  Discourses  on  a  New  System  of  Society ,  ipiih  an 
Account  of  the  Society  at  New  Lanark  (IjOui8\ilIe, 
1825);    The  DebaU  on  the  Eviiiences  of  Christianity 
.  .  .  between  R.  Owen  ami  A.  Camjibell  (Bethany, 
Va.,   1829);  and    The  Revolution  in  the  Mind  and 
Practice  of  the  Human  Race  (London,  1849). 
Bibuoorapht:   W.  L.  Sargant.  Robert  Owen  and  his  Social 
I'hiloaophy,  London,  1H60;    (t.  J.  Holyoakc.  Life  .  .  .  of 
Robert  Oven,  ib.  1866;  F.  A.  Puckanl.  Life  of  Robert  Owen, 
Philadelphia.  1K68:  A.  J.  Booth.  RobeH  Owen,  the  Founder 
of  Soeialitm  in  England,  London,  1809;    L.  Jonen,  Life, 
Timen,  and  Labour*  of  Robert  Owen,  ib.  1K89;   F.  Po<lmore, 
Robert  Owen,  2  vols..  London,  1006;    R.  E.  Davics.  The 
Life  of  Robert  Owen,  Philanthropic  and  Social  Reformer, 
London,    1907;     W.    A.    Hinds,    American   Communities, 
Chicaso.  1908. 

OXEIIDEN,  ASHTON:  Church  of  England 
bishop;  b.  at  Broome  Park,  Cantcri)ury,  Sept.  20, 
1808;  d.  at  Biarritz  (100  m.  s.s.w.  of  Bordeaux), 
France,  Feb.  22,  1892.  He  studied  at  University 
College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  18.S1;  M.A.,  1859);  was  or- 
dained deacon  1833,  and  priest  lS^i4;  was  curat«  of 
Barham,  Kent,  ia'i3-38;  from  1838-45  he  retired 
from  active  work  on  account  of  ill-health;  was  rec- 
tor of  Pluckley,  Kent,  1849-C9;  became  honorary 
canon  of  Canterbury  Cuthcdnd,  1864;  was  bishop 
of  Montreal  and  metropolitan  of  Canada,  1869-78; 
vicar  of  St.  Stephen's,  near  Canterbury,  1879-^; 
and  rural  dean  of  Canterbury,  IH7{^-H4.  He  was 
the  author  of  The  Cottage  Library:  (1)  Baptism,  (2) 
The  lord's  Supper,  (3)  Hist,  of  the  Christian  Church, 
(4)  Fervent  Prayer,  (5)  GwVs  Message  to  the  Poor, 
(6)  St4ny  of  Ruth  (6  vols.,  London,  1847-62);  Cot- 
tage Sermons:  or,  Plain  Words  to  the  Poor  (2  series, 
1853-54);  The  Pathway  of  Safety;  or,  Counsel  to 
the  Awakened  (1856);  Cottage  Rcatiings.  The  Bar- 
ham  Tracts  Complete  (1859);  Sermons  on  the  Chris- 
tian Life  (1802);  PoHraits  from  the  Bible  (2  vols., 
1863);  The  Parables  of  our  Lord  Explained  (1864); 
Our  Church  and  her  Seri-ices  (18(56);  A  Simple  Ex- 
position of  the  Psalms  (2  vols.,  1872-73);  The 
Earnest  Churchman  (1878);  Short  Comments  on  the 
Gosjtels  (1885):  The  History  of  My  Life:  an  Auto- 
biography (18rfl);  Plain  Sermons,  With  a  Memoir 
and  Portrait  of  the  A  uthor  (London  and  New  York,  I 
1893).  ^ 


Bibuoobapht:    Conault, 
the  Memoir  in  Plata  A 


the   Autahiogrvpht,  nd 
\,  ut  sup..  DSB.  sIfiL  9. 


OZEHHAM,  HERRT  ITUTCOMBE:  Eooa 
Catholic;  b.  at  Harrow  (5  m.  n.w.  of  LoodoD), 
England,  Nov.  15,  1829;  d.  at  Kenaiiigtoii,  Loa* 
don.  Mar.  23,  1888.  He  studied  at  Balliol  Colkn 
Oxford  (B.A.,  1850;  M.A.,  1854);  became  cante 
at  Worminghall,  Buckinghamahire  (1854),  and  kler 
of  St.  Bartholomew's,  ^pplegate,  till  1857,  vfaen 
he  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  he  mi  ia 
the  London  Oratory,  1859-60;  became  prafcaor 
at  St.  Edmimd's  College,  Ware,  1860;  and  mailv 
at  the  Oratory  School,  Birmingham,  1861.  Amaog 
his  works  nuy  be  named:  The  Senienee  pf  Kmu 
and  other  Poems  (Oxford,  1854);  The  Catkotie Doe- 
trine  of  the  Atonement:  an  hiaiorieal  Inqmry  Mto  ib 
Development  in  the  Church  (London,  1865);  Cofl*- 
lic  Eschatology  and  Umveraaliem,  An  Ettofg  n 
the  Doctrine  of  FtOwre  RetribuUon  (1876);  SImi 
Studies  in  EcdeeiaeUcal  History  and  Biography  ind 
Short  Studies  Ethical  and  Rdigieus  (both  reprinted 
from  The  Saturday  Review,  1884-85).  He  waa  the 
translator  of  J.  J.  I.  von  DAUinger's  The  Fint  Aft 
of  Christianity  and  the  Church  (1886);  The  Pept 
and  the  Council,  by  Janus  (1869) ;  and  Lectm  m 
the  Reunion  of  the  Churches  (1872).  He  was  traac- 
lator  and  editor  of  vol.  ii.  of  C.  J.  von  Hefele's  A 
History  of  Christian  Councils  (Edinburgh,  1876). 
Among  his  important  contributions  to  The  Saturda/ 
Review  was  a  aertea  of  papers  that  appeared  ia 
1870  on  the  proceedings  at  the  Vatican  couodL 

Bibuoorapht:  ManehsiUr  Quatdiam,  Mar.  31,  1888;  D.VA. 
xliu.  13-16:  J.  Gillow.  BiMioffrtiiiAuul  IHclioiiary  o/ Ay- 
lUh  Cathdiet,  v.  228-231,  London,  n.d. 

OXFORD:  The  county  town  of  Oxfordehire, 
Eng.,  a  cathedral  city,  the  seat  of  a  famous  uniTer- 
sity  and  of  a  bishopric;  situated  at  the  judcUgd 
of  the  Isis  (Thames)  aixi  Cherwell  (52  m.  wjlw 
of  London);  population  49,413  (1901).  The  imi- 
versity,  though  not  founded  by  Alfred  the  (keat,  is 
a  very  old  institution,  and  achieved  very  early  a 
great  fame.  It  probably  originated  from  independ- 
ent colleges  founded  in  the  place.  Mention  is  made 
of  what  became  the  nuclei  of  the  later  university  as 
early  as  the  begitming  of  the  twelfth  century.  Hk 
earliest  charter  recognising  it  as  a  single  organiia- 
tion  dates  from  Heruy  III.  (thirteenth  century): 
the  statutes  date  from  1629.  At  present  the  uni- 
vcrsity  comprises  twenty-one  colleges,  some  of 
which  are  very  richly  endowed,  and  there  are  also 
one  college  and  three  halls  for  women  in  the  tova, 
the  students  of  which  have  the  privileges  of  le^ 
tures,  library,  and  examinations,  though  not  of  de- 
grees and  honors.  The  university  library  is  the 
Bodleian,  founded  by  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  in  1602. 
The  University  of  Chcford  has  been  closely  kienti- 
fied  with  the  religious  life  of  England.  From  tbe 
Restoration  down  to  1854,  dissenters  (see  Non- 
conformists) were  debarred  from  the  honora  of 
the  university.  Now,  however,  all  persons  can  re- 
ceive its  degrees,  since  subscription  to  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  (q.v.)  is  no  longer  required.  John 
Wyclif  was  professor  at  Oxford,  and  in  1555  Lati- 
mer and  Ridley,  and  in  1556  Crann&er,  ^"ere  burnt 
at  Oxford.  In  1606  James  I.  pit^bited  Raman 
Catholics  from  ''  nominating  to  any  free  school." 
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[£i  the  dvii  war  tlie  University  of  Oxford  melted 
plate  to  help  the  Stuarts.  Land  was  chancellor 
ll  CSiarles  I.  held  co^irt  at  Oxford.  Consequently 
f Ae  parliamentary  party  was  indignant;  and,  when 
•k  took  the  city  (1646),  ejected  all  those  who  fa^ 
fiorad  the  king.  Chief  among  these  was  John 
■Ml  (q.v.),  dean  of  Christ  Church  and  vice-chan- 
Hr.  To  him  succeeded  Edward  Reynolds  the 
Araebylerian  (q.v.),  and  then  John  Owen  the  Inde- 
pendent (q.v.)  1652,  until  1660,  when  Reynolds  was 
.mtored.  Ll  1651  Cromwell  was  elected  chancellor. 
During  the  Commonwealth,  instruction  was  given 
flft  UBoal,  although  there  was  some  confusion;  and 
among  the  students  were  John  Locke,  Robert  South, 
Philip  Henry,  Daniel  Whitby,  and  Matthew  Poole 
(qq.v.).  Walton's  Polyglot  (see  Bibles,  Poltglot, 
IV.}  was  carried  through  the  press  during  this 
period  (1654-58),  and  in  it  Oxford  scholars  took  a 
]»incipal  part.  With  the  Restoration  (1660)  the 
university  became  as  pronoimcedly  loyal  to  the 
monarchy  as  it  had  been  to  the  Conunonwealth 
and  thoee  who  had  been  ejected  were  restored.  It 
wee  insulted  by  James  II.  because  it  refused  to 
countenance  his  Roman  Catholic  schemes;  yet, 
under  Queen  Anne,  strong  Jacobite  sentiment  pre- 
vailed. In  the  eighteenth  century,  Oxford  became 
the  starting-point  for  the  most  remarkable  religious 
movement  in  the  annals  of  England:  namely, 
Methodism  (see  Methodists);  for  John  Wesley 
(q.v.)  was  student  and  fellow  there,  and  "  father  " 
of  the  famous  Holy  Club,  and  there  also  George 
Whitefield  (q.v.)  studied.  In  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tuiy  Oxford  was  also  a  religious  center.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  name  only  Edward  Pusey,  John  Heniy 
Newman,  and  John  Keble  (qq.v.)  to  call  to  mind 
the  Tractarian  movement  (see  Tractarianism) 
which  stirred  England  so  profoundly.  A  leader  in 
quite  a  different  school  of  religious  thought  was 
Benjamin  Jowett  (q.v.),  master  of  Balliol,  who 
headed,  in  a  scholarly  way,  the  Broad-church  party 
(see  England,  Church  of,  II.,  §  8). 

Several  councils  or  synods  have  been  held  at 
Oxford.  Two  are  of  especial  interest;  one  on  Nov. 
18,  1382,  before  which  Wyclif  was  siunmoned  to 
answer  for  his  attack  on  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation.  The  coimcil  passed  no  condemnatory 
sentence,  yet  he  was  debanred  from  lecturing  in  the 
imiversity.  The  second  eynod  to  be  mentioned  was 
presided  over  by  Thomas  Arundel  (q.v.)  and  was 
held  in  1408.  It  passed  thirteen  decrees  against 
the  Lollards  (q.v.),  the  followers  of  Wyclif;  of  which 
the  third,  sixth,  and  seventh  may  thus  be  summar 
rised:   Every  preacher  must  adapt  his  discourse  to 


the  class  immediately  addressed,  so  that  he  may 
to  the  clergy  speak  of  the  faults  of  the  clergy,  and 
to  the  laity  of  the  faults  of  the  laity,  but  not  vice 
versa.  No  book  of  Wyclif 's  may  be  read  an3rwhere, 
unless  it  has  been  previously  approved.  The  Bible 
must  no  longer  appear  in  an  English  translation, 
and  the  Wyclifite  translation  must  no  longer  be 
used. 

The  see  of  Oxford  (embracing  the  three  coimties, 
Berkshire,  Buckingham,  and  Oxfordshire)  was  es- 
tablished by  Heniy  VIII.  in  1542;  and  the  cathe- 
dral was  first  the  church  of  St.  Frideswide  which 
became  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1546.  Among  the 
eminent  bishops  of  Oxford  may  be  mentioned 
Heniy  Compton,  John  Fell,  Thomas  Seeker,  and 
Samuel  Wilberforce(qq.v.). 

Bibuographt:  lUuatrated  History  of  the  Univeraiiy  of  Ox- 
ford, ite  CoUeget,  HaUa,  and  Publie  BuOdino*,  2  vols., 
London,  1814;  V.  A.  Huber,  Die  enoliechen  Univereit&ten, 
vols,  i.-ii.,  Caaael,  1839-40,  abridged  Eng.  tnmsl.,  2  vols., 
TA«  Enolieh  Univereities,  London,  1843;  G.  Smith,  A 
Plea  for  the  Aboliiion  of  Teste  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
London,  1863;  idem,  The  Re-oroanisaUon  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  ib.  1868;  J.  Parker,  Early  History  of  Ox- 
ford, 727-1100,  Oxford,  1885;  G.  C.  Broderick,  History 
of  {Oxford)  University,  London,  1886;  A.  Clarke,  The  Col- 
Uyes  of  Oxford;  their  Hist,  and  Traditions,  London,  1891; 
P.  DcArmer,  Tfie  Cathedral  Chvarch  of  Oxford,  Lond<m, 
1897;  J.  Wells.  Oxford  and  its  CoUeges,  London,  1904; 
G.  F.  Bridges,  The  Oxford  Reformers  and  English  Church 
PHnciples.     Their  Rise,  Trial  and  Triumph,  London,  1908. 

OXFORD  TRACTS.    See  Tractarianism. 

OZANAM,  AIITOINE  FREDERIC:  Roman  Cath- 
olic scholar;  b.  at  Milan  Apr.  23,  1813;  d.  at 
Marseilles  Sept.  8,  1853.  He  studied  at  Lyons  and 
Paris,  and  was,  in  1841,  appointed  professor  of 
foreign  literature  at  the  Sorbonne.  He  was  a  man 
of  piety,  learning,  and  great  literary  powers.  His 
great  aim  was  to  write  a  coimterpart  of  Gibbon's 
Decline  and  Fail  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  to  vin- 
dicate the  Roman  Catholic  Church  by  means  of  a 
history  of  the  Christian  civilization;  but  he  suc- 
ceeded in  realizing  it  only  in  a  fragmentary  man- 
ner: Dante  et  la  philosophie  catholique  au  trevdhne 
sikde  (Paris,  1839);  Hiatoiredela  civilisation  (1845; 
transl..  Hist,  of  Civilization  in  the  6th  Century,  by 
A.  C.  Glyn,  2  vols.,  London,  1868);  Etudes  ger- 
maniques  (Paris,  1847-49);  and  Lee  Poitea  /ran- 
ciscains  en  Italie  (1852).  A  collected  edition  of  his 
works  in  11  vols,  appeared  (Paris,  1855-65). 

Biblxoorapht:  His  life  was  writtni  by  U.  Legeay,  Paris, 
1854;  J.  B.  H.  D.  de  Laooidaire,  ib.  1856;  F.  X.  Karker, 
Paderbom,  1867;  M.  de  Montrond,  1870;  Kathleen 
O'Meara,  EdinbuiKb,  1876;  E.  Hardy,  Mains,  1878;  A. 
Osanam.  Paris.  1878;  Mme.  E.  Humbert,  ib.  1886;  C.  Huit, 
ib.  1888;  and  J.  laur,  ib.  1895. 
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P:  The  sj'inbol  employed  to  deatgnate  the 
Priestly  document  which,  according  to  Uie  critical 
school,  is  one  of  the  componenta  or  the  Hexateuch 
(q.v.)-  See  Hebrew  Lanquaoe  and  Literature, 
II.,  i  4. 

PACCA,  pO'cCL,  BASTOLOMMEO:  Cudinal;  b. 
at  Benevento  Dec.  15,  1756;  d.  at  Rome  Apr.  19, 
1844.  At  the  Congress  of  Ems  (see  Ems,  CoNOBzaa 
of),  in  1786,  wheo  certain  princes  of  the  Church  in 
weet«m  Germany  endeavored  to  secure  for  them- 
selves a  last  vestige  of  eccleaiasttcal  independence. 
Some's  answer  was  already  framed  in  the  founding 
of  a  papal  nunciature  at  Munich,  together  witli  the 
despatch  of  the  young  diplomat,  Pacca,  to  Cologne 
as  nuncio.  Thus  every  attempt  in  the  Febronian 
direction  (see  Uontheiu,  Johann  Nicolaus  von) 
was  nullified  by  Rome.  And  though  the  Rhen- 
ish  prelates  refused  to  receive  the  new  nuncio,  he 
nevertheless  exercised  an  unrestricted  authority  of 
jurisdiction  at  Cologne,  where  be  took  sliilful  ad- 
vantage of  the  discord  between  the  citizens  and 
the  andibishop.  In  the  Prussian  districts  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Riiine,  he  gained  no  less  prompt 
recognition  than  in  the  dioceses  of  Hildesbeim, 
Paderbom,  Speyer,  Li^ge,  and  the  Bavarian  do- 
mains. The  Prussian  diplomacy,  then  as  after- 
ward, proved  all  too  accommodating  in  relation  to 
the  Curia.  Indeed,  Frederick  William  II.  thereby 
reaped  the  advantage  of  having  recognised  by  the 
Ouna  the  royal  title  which  the  Prussian  monarchs 
had  borne  since  1701. 

The  clever  diplomatist  Pacca  was  already  in  a 
very  fair  way  to  stifle  all  impulses  of  ecclesiastical 
independence  in  western  Germany,  when  the  French 
Revolution  (q.v.)  broke  out.  Its  army,  invading 
the  German  border  in  1794,  interrupted  further  pro- 
ceedings. His  experiences  acquired  at  Cologne 
availed  Pacca,  in  the  next  place,  as  nuncio  at  Lis- 
bon, 1795-1300.  His  method  was  to  assume  the 
appearance  of  concession,  yet  prosecute  his  demands 
to  their  utmost  limits  by  presenting  them  repeatedly 
in  diversified  form.  His  "  Memoirs,"  which  belong 
to  the  most  interesting  slate  papers  of  his  time, 
cover  his  sojourn  in  both  Germany  and  Portugal, 
and  have  appeared  in  various  languages  and  edi- 
tions (Pesaro,  1830,  Orvieto,  1843,  Paris,  1883, 
1884,  etc.).  Returning  to  Rome  in  1801,  Pacca 
took  bis  place  at  the  front  of  the  radical  party,  and, 
in  1808,  thrust  out  the  temporizing  Consalvi  (q.v.) 
from  the  leadership  of  affairs  of  State.  On  July  6, 
1809,  he  was  abducted  in  the  same  carriage  with 
Pope  Pius  VII.  (q.v.)  and  continued  in  French  cus- 
tody until  1813.  In  1814  he  accompanied  the  pope 
in  his  triumphal  entry  into  Rome.  Though  the  sub- 
sequent course  of  events  restored  his  opponent 
Consalvi  to  the  leading  place,  Pacca  nevertheless 
remained  the  effective  influence  to  which  the 
papacy  owed  its  restoration.  K.  Benrath, 

BlBuooBtFHi:   Connult  PtKrn'ii  Jtfrmorw  Slorv'u  M  Mxix- 

iMrra   .    .   .  dd  Card.  B.  Pacra.  2  vah.,  Orvieto.  IMS.  Enir 


H.  Breuh,  OtKkliAU  dm  girrHirtwiKt.  mL  B.  OMk 

1882;    F.  Nippotd.  Tlu  PajKiei,  in  A*  IM  Cmtwt,  pp. 

22.  26,  3S,  NaT  York,  1900. 

PACCANARI,  IflCOLO:  Roman  Catholic,  fouiifa 
of  tlie  Society  of  the  Faith  of  Jesus  (Baceaniiirii, 
Paccanarists) ;  b.  at  Val  Sugana  (near  Trent,  BO  m. 
a.w.  of  Innsbruck)  about  the  middle  of  the  tigfai- 
eenth  century;  d.  after  1809.  Originally  a  mei- 
chant,  he  came  under  the  influence  of  the  Jtanit 
Gravita  at  Rome  and  was  inspired,  thougifa  t  lij- 
man,  to  attempt  the  restoration  of  the  Societj  d 
Jesus  (see  Jescits),  which  had  been  dissdred  bf 
Clement  XIV.  With  a  few  companions  PMeuuri 
accordingly  founded  his  society  in  1T97,  imiutiif 
the  Jesuit  organiiation  in  detail,  and  binucU  beiii| 
chosen  superior.  The  society  was  confirmed  bf 
Pius  VI.  in  1798,  and  the  fathers,  originally  t««ln 
in  number,  at  first  resided  near  Spoleta,  By  letlrn 
to  various  ecclesiastical  princee  of  Italy,  iod  bf 
entrusting  to  the  society  tlie  education  of  tlie  itit- 
dents  of  the  propaganda  driven  from  Rome  by  tie 
French  republicans,  Pius  VI.  aided  in  the  npi 
growth  of  the  orgoniiation.  In  1709  the  oigvun- 
tion  was  united  with  the  French  socie^  erf  the  Stij 
Heart  of  Jesus  which  had  taken  refuge  in  Austii*, 
and  Paeeanari  became  general  superior  of  the  unilol 
body,  and  in  1800  was  ordain^  priest  T^aii^ 
the  order  spread  rapidly  from  Austria  and  ItJy  to 
France,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  England,  it  eooa  be- 
gan to  decline.  Paeeanari  lacked  admmistratiTt 
ability,  and  his  imperious  temper  opposed  union 
with  the  Russian  branch  of  the  Jesuits.  In  ISOI, 
therefore,  a  number  of  Italian  members  went  o\fi 
to  the  Jesuits  who  had  been  restored  in  the  Kin(- 
dom  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  At  tbe  same  time  tie 
fathers  of  tbe  society  in  Holland  and  Engiand  be- 
gan to  migrate  to  Russia  to  become  Jesuit  novicai; 
while  the  French  members  of  the  order  fell  swa; 
from  their  incapable  founder  and  chose  Variti.  tl» 
second  superior  of  the  old  Society  of  the  HcJy  Heart 
of  Jesus,  as  their  head.  In  1808  Paeeanari  was  de- 
posed by  the  holy  office  from  the  general  supenor- 
ship  and  condemned  to  ten  yeare  in  prison.  He 
gained  his  liberty  in  the  following  year,  when  the 
French  again  invaded  Rome,  but  he  had  lost  his  im- 
portance and  henceforth  remained  unknown. 

(O.  Z6<na^Ht-) 

Bibuoorapht:    F.  8peil.  Ltoner  Fnau  not  Tounul^  tmi 
dU  OtuUtehalt  dtt  htaigat  Btntn*  Jttti,  pp.  34»  aiq.,  313 
■qq.,    BnslBu,    1ST41     A.    Guidic    VU    du  .  .  .  Jetrrk 
Varin,  pp.  72  sqq.,  ISO  aqq..  PiriB.  ISSO;    HambiKlw. 
Ordtn  und  Kongn^^atunen.  lii,  88  aqq. 
PACE,  RICHARD:    English  ecdeaiaatic,  diploma- 
tist, and  man  of  letters;   b.  at  or  near  Winchester, 
about  1482;  d.  at  Stepney,  in  the  east  of  London, 
1636.    His  studies  were  principally  conducted  at 
Padua;    and  although,  on  his  return,  he  entered 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  he  very  soon  left  it  for 
the  service  of  Cardinal  Bunbridge,  whom  he  ac- 
companied to  Rome  at  tbe  end  of  1509.    In  Hay, 
1510,  he  became  prebendary  of  South  Huakham, 
Southwell.    In  1514  be  became  archdeacon  erf  Dor- 
set, in  1S19  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  in  1522  dean  of 
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Exeter.    Meanwhile  he  had  attracted  the  notice  of 

Heniy  VIIL  and  Wolsey.    In  1521  he  was  sent  to 

the  stnuig  republic  of  Venice  and  again  in  1523  to 

promote  Woleey's  election  to  the  papacy.    Wolsey 

was  believed  to  be  jealous  of  his  influence;   more 

probably  his  health,  both  physical  and  mental,  was 

faiUiigy  and  upon  the  doge's  request,  he  was  recalled 

in  1525.    In  1527  he  retired  from  St.  Paul's  to  Sion 

near  Twickenham.     Pace  was  an  amiable  and  ac- 

eompliahed  man,  the  friend  of  More,  Erasmus,  and 

Colet.    He  had  the  courage  to  publish  a  book  against 

Heniy  VIIL's  marriage  with  Catharine  of  Aragon 

(1527) ;   but  his  most  important  work  is  Dc  fruciu 

^m  ex  dactrina  percipiiur  (Basel,  1517). 

BnnnxuiAPRT:  H.  H.  Milman,  AnnaU  of  St.  Paul's,  pp. 
179  wiq..  London*  1869;  J.  S.  Brewer,  Reign  of  Henry 
VIIL^  L  112  aqq..  ib.  1884;   DNB,  xliii.  22-24. 

PACHOMinSi  pa-cO'mius:  I^gyptian  monk  and 
foander  of  monasteries;  b.  near  Esneh  (25  m.  s.  of 
tlliebee)  about  292;  d.  probably  at  Peboou,  north 
of  Tabennffi  (the  latter  35  m.  n.w.  of  Thebes),  May 
9^  346  (ASB,  May  14,  348).  The  son  of  heathen  par- 
eotfly  he  was  a  recruit  in  one  of  the  Egyptian  wars 
of  CoDstantine  (probably  314),  and  was  converted 
to  Christianity  at  Esneh.  Free  to  return  to  his 
liome  after  Constantine's  victory,  he  was  baptized 
at  Chenoboecion  (Shenesit).  After  dwelling  for  a 
abort  time  in  a  little  chapel  at  Chenoboscion,  he 
naided  for  a  considerable  period  in  the  hermit 
oolony  of  Palsemon.  He  then  buUt  at  Tabennse, 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  NUe,  the  first  monastery, 
loplacing  the  scattered  cells  of  the  hermits  by  a 
house  with  many  cells,  the  structure  being  sur- 
louiided  by  a  wall.  This  proving  too  small,  a  sec- 
ond monastery  was  builb  at  Peboou,  which,  in 
Paohomius'  lifetime,  became  the  center  of  nine 
monasteries  and  two  nunneries.  Accused  of  hav- 
ing visions  by  the  bishops  at  a  synod  held  at  Esneh, 
be  hardly  escaped  with  his  life  from  the  bloody  tur- 
moil between  priests  and  monks.  He  early  enjoyed 
the  favor  of  Athanasius,  who  \4sited  his  monas- 
teries in  330,  and  whose  orthodox  teachings  he  zeal- 
ously upheld.  Pachomius  was  a  skilful  organizer. 
The  entire  group  of  monasteries  became  a  great 
productive  society  imder  his  administration,  buy- 
hig  the  raw  materials  and  selling  the  finished  prod- 
OBts.  A  general  reckoning  was  held  semiannually 
at  Easter  and  on  Aug.  13.  In  351,  five  years  after 
the  death  of  Pachomius,  an  attempt  was  made  by 
ApoUonius,  abbot  of  Temoushons,  to  break  up  this 
eloeely  organized  system;  but  the  threatened  schism 
of  the  monastic  union  subsided  when  Theodore  be- 
eame  the  coadjutor  of  Horsiisi,  who  had  succeeded 
Patronius,  Pachomius'  short-lived  successor,  in  346. 
Theodore  built  three  new  monasteries  and  one  new 
nmmeiy;  and  the  number  of  Greek  monks  in- 
ereased  rapidly,  Pachomius  having  admitted  for- 
eigners and  built  a  special  house  for  Greek  monks. 
In  404  Jerome  reckoned  the  monks  who  attended 
the  general  accountings  at  the  exaggerated  num- 
ber of  50,000;  Cassian  estimated  them  at  only  5,000; 
while  Palladius  and  Sozomen  speak  of  only  7,000 
monks  of  Tabennae.  About  460  a  church  was 
erected  in  honor  of  Pachomius  by  Martyrius,  ab- 
bot of  Peboou. 

In  his  establishment  of  monastic  life,  Pachomius 


prepared  a  rule  which  required  absolute  obedience, 
checked  individual  caprice,  and  prescribed  certain 
exercises  and  abstinences  binding  on  all  memben 
of  the  commimity.  According  to  the  oldest  form 
of  the  rule,  which  apparently  goes  back  to  Pacho- 
mius himself  and  which  is  preserved  by  Palladius 
{Hist.  Lausiaca,  xxxviii.)  and  other  sources,  each 
of  the  numerous  cells  in  a  monastery  was  to  accom- 
modate three  monks.  All  the  monks  were  to  wear 
a  linen  undergarment,  a  leather  girdle,  and  a  white 
sheep  skin  or  goat  skin;  the  skin  and  the  girdle 
being  laid  aside  only  when  the  monks  received  the 
Eucharist  on  Saturday  and  Sunday.  Their  head- 
dress was  the  cucullus.  By  night  the  skins  were  to 
serve  to  cover  the  monks,  who  slept  on  low,  sloping 
benches  of  masonry.  The  common  meals  were  to 
be  taken  with  covered  head  and  in  absolute  silence. 
A  three-years*  novitiate  was  required  before  ad- 
mission to  the  monastery.  The  earliest  traces  of 
the  hours  are  found  in  this  first  of  monastic 
rules;  twelve  prayers  were  to  be  recited  by  day, 
three  at  nones,  twelve  at  twilight,  and  twelve  at 
the  midnight  vigils,  each  prayer  being  preceded 
by  the  singing  of  a  psalm.  The  monks  were  divided 
into  twenty-four  divisions  according  to  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  the  classification  being  based  on 
the  correspondence  of  the  character  of  each  monk 
to  the  mystical  signification  attached  to  the  indi- 
vidual letters  of  the  alphabet.  This  latter  classi- 
fication was  soon  replaced  by  a  division  according 
to  the  manual  duties  of  the  monks;  and  the  re- 
quirement of  the  three-years'  novitiate  was  abol- 
ished. 

The  rules  of  Pachomius,  which  have  passed 
through  many  recensions  in  Coptic,  Ethiopic,  Greek, 
and  Latin,  exercised  a  powerful  influence  in  the 
later  development  of  monasticism.  The  Ethiopic 
monasteries  were  modeled  after  them;  Athanasius 
brought  them  to  the  west  during  his  exile  in  340- 
346;  Jerome  translated  them  in  404  for  his  monas- 
tery at  Bethlehem;  and  Benedict  of  Aniane  (q.v.) 
selected  them  in  his  reform  of  Prankish  monasti- 
cism. Anselra  of  Havelberg  (q.v.)  in  the  twelfth 
century  found  more  than  500  monks  living  in  a 
monastery  at  Constantinople  according  to  the  rules 
of  Pachomius.  Coptic  fragments  of  sermons  of 
Pachomius  and  Theodore  and  of  four  letters  of 
Horsiisi  have  also  survived,  as  well  as  the  latter's 
Doclrina  de  instUiUione  monachoramy  also  probably 
translated  by  Jerome.  (G.  GRt^rzMACHER.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  Vita,  by  an  unknown  Greek  author,  in 
Lat.  transl.  by  DionysiuB  ExiguuB,  is  in  MPL,  Imriii.  227- 
272,  and  in  ASB,  May,  iii.  295-334.  Fragments  of  other 
lives  in  Coptic  and  Arabic  are  given  in  Annalea  du  Mu»Se 
Guimet,  xvii  (1889),  1  sqq.,  295  sqq..  337  sqq.,  and  Mi- 
moires  de  la  mistion  arcMoLogique  fran^iae  au  Caire,  iv.  2-3, 
521  sqq.;  one  in  Syriao  is  in  Bedjan,  Ada  martyrum  H 
sanctorum,  v.  121  sqq.,  Paris,  1895.  Other  sources  are 
Palladius,  Historia  Lausiaca,  chaps,  vii.,  zx.,  xxxviii.- 
xlii.,  xlviii.;  Gennadius,  De  vir,  ill,,  viiL-ix.  Consult: 
E.  Am^ineau.  ^ude  historiqtie  tur  8.  Paeh&me,  Cairo, 
1887;  G.  GrQtsmacher,  Pae?unnitu  itnd  daa  OUeaU  Klotier- 
Uben,  Freiburg.  1896;  P.  Ladeuse,  ttude  nw  U  Unobi- 
tisme  Pakhomien,  Louvain,  1898;  8.  Schiwiets,  in  Archiv 
far  katholiachea  Kirehenrechi,  1901-03;   DCB,  iv.  170-171. 

PACHOMinS  RHUSANUS:  Greek  theologian; 
b.  in  Zante,  one  of  the  Ionian  islands,  1510;  d. 
about  1553.     He  was  a  monk  first  in  his  native 
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island  and  then  on  Mt.  Athos,  and  in  liia 
writings,  mofliiy  practical  in  tendency,  he  touched 
upon  many  probleoie  of  theology.  He  was  a  bitter 
opponent  ot  Joannikios  Kartanos  (q.v.),  and  as- 
sailed the  lifeless  cercmonioliiim  of  his  church  in 
his  work  "  Against  the  Hellenitere."  He  also 
nought  to  reform  the  monasticism  of  his  time  in  a 
Bsries  of  writings;  eepeciully,  "  On  the  Advantage 
from  the  Sacred  Writings  ";  and  he  was  likewise 
the  author  of  the  first  Greek  polemic  against  Lu- 
ther. Besides  these,  he  wrote  a  series  of  dogmatic 
and  practical  treatises,  A  partial  collection  of  his 
works  may  be  found  in  MPG.  xcviii.  1333-60. 
(Philipp  Meyer.) 

BiBLJtwBAPBT:    E,  Lscruiil.  BibliagmpMr  fuJUnivue.  i.  231 

HI(|..  Psris.  ISSS:  f.  Ueyei,  Die  (WocwAt  Liaerabir  irr 
OrifehiKhm  Kirrhe  Im  16.  Jahfhundrrt.  pp.  3S  sqci.,  L«ip- 
■iQ.  IsaS;  Krumbutaer.  GttclnclUt.  p.  563. 

PACIAnnS:  Spanish  theologian  of  the  fourth 
century;  d.  about  3!>0.  The  chief  source  for  a 
knowledge  of  his  life  is  Jerome  {Dt  vir.  HI.,  cvi., 
CKxxii,;  Contra  Rufinum,  i.  24).  He  was  the  father 
of  the  FlaviuB  Lucius  Dexter  ia  whom  Jerome  dedi- 
cated his  Catalogua  vtrorum  iUvstrium  in  392,  who 
in  later  life  become  bishop  of  Barcelona.  Besides  a 
lost  work  Cenma  (apparently  a  penitential  sermon 
or  an  admonition  against  a  public  amusement  by 
that  name  then  popular  in  Gaul  and  probably  also 
in  t^pain),  Piicianus  wrote  a  Contra  Nmatianot,  of 
which  three  letters  have  been  preserved  (ed.  Tilius, 
Paris,  I.W7;  GoUandi,  Bibiintheca  jxitrum,  vii.  2fi7- 
267;  MPL,  liii.  lOSI-82;  H.  Hurler,  Innsbruck, 
1878;  and  P.  H.  Peyrot,  Zwolle,  1896}.  These  are 
addressed  to  a  certain  Sympronianus  or  Semproni- 
anus,  who  was  in  danger  of  adopting  Novatianism, 
The  firat  letter,  "  On  the  Catholic  Name,"  defends 
the  Catholic  position;  the  second  "  On  the  Letters 
of  Sympronianus,"  answers  certain  questions  and 
objections;  the  third,  "  Against  the  Tractates  of 
the  Novatians,"  refutes  the  erroneous  doctrines 
and  abuses  of  the  sect  {MPL,  xiii.  1051-82).  Pa- 
cianus  was  likewise  the  author  of  a  Paramavi  ad 
jtanilentiam  (ib.,  p.  1081)  and  of  a  Sermo  de  bap- 
tUmo  (ib„  p.  1089).  These  works  are  more  distin- 
guiahed  for  correct  Latinity  and  clear  and  pleasing 
presentation  than  for  originality,  representing  the 
essential  practical  point  of  view  of  traditional  or- 
thodoxy. According  to  Jerome,  Dexter,  the  son  of 
Fucianus,  wrote  a  history  which  has  never  been 
published,  the  Chronicon  Deitri,  alleged  to  have 
been  discovered  by  the  Jesuit  Hieronyraus  Romanus 
de  la  Higuera  (ed.  Sanigoesa,  1619;  MPL,  xxxi. 
65-672),  being  a  forgery.  (O.  ZOcKLERt.) 

BiBLioastpaT:    ASB,  March,  ii.  44;    TiUanoDt.  Mtmnmi, 

viii.  639;    P.  B.  Guoa.  KirchrrnotKliu-Mi  Spaniem,  iL  I. 

pp.  31S-324,  334-336,  Itf«eiuburg,  1S64;    W.  fl.  Tcuffel. 

Gaehiehle  dtt  Tvmiid\at  Littrralur.  p.  1074.  Leipmc.  1890; 

DCB.  iv.  171. 

PACIFICATIOR,  EDICTS  OF:  The  name  gen- 
erally given  to  those  eilicta  which  from  time  to 
time  the  French  kings  issued  in  order  to  pacify  the 

Huguenots.  The  first  of  the  kind  was  that  issued 
by  Charles  IX.  in  1562,  which  guaranteed  the  Re- 
formed religion  toleration  within  certain  limits;  the 
last  was  the  famous  Edict  of  Nantes.    (See  Nantes, 


PACIFIC  ISLAITDS:     See  South  Ska  bunc 

PADDOCK,  ROBERT  LEWIS:  Piottttmt^ 
copal  missionaiy  bishop  of  East«m  Oregon;  b.  b 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  Dec.  24,  1869.  He  was  tdixiiti 
at  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.  (B.A.,  1S»), 
and  Berkeley  Divinity  School,  Middletown,  Cona. 
(from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1897),  and  tu 
ordered  deacon  in  1897  and  otd^ned  priest  in  ihr 
following  year.  He  was  in  charge  of  St.  Paul's 
Mis^on,  SouthingtOD,  Conn.  (1897),  and  aecntaif 
of  the  Church  Students'  Missionary  Asociation  ind 
asgiatanl  minister  of  St.  Paul's,  Cleveland,  0.  (1S9T- 
1898).  As  vicar  of  the  pro-cathedral.  New  Yori 
City  (1808-1901),  and  rector  of  Holy  Apostlra', 
New  York  (1902-07),  he  distinguished  himself  b; 
his  fight  against  the  immorality  flagrant  in  bis  par- 
ish. In  1907  he  was  consecrated  niissianary  hi^iop 
of  the  newly  erected  see  of  Eastern  Or^on. 

PADERBORlt,  BBHOPRIC  OF:  An  anciml 
bishopric  in  the  present  kingdom  of  Prussia.  In  llie 
assignment  of  the  Saxon  miasioa  field  to  variout 
Frankish  dioceses,  the  district  luriund  Padeiborn 
was  designated  as  belonging  to  the  bishi^rie  of 
WQrxburg,  probably  at  the  diet  held  in  Paderbon 
itself  in  777.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Saxon  war, 
Cbariemi^ne  made  it  an  independent  diocese,  ap- 
pointing to  it  Hathumar,  a  Saxon  by  birth  and  a 
priest  of  the  WQraburg  diocese.  This  was  probab^ 
in  the  first  decade  of  the  ninth  century.  The  new 
see  was  subject  to  the  metropolitan  jurisdictioa  of 
Mainz.  (A.  Htccs.) 

The  second  bishop,  Badurad  (815-832),  was  in- 
fluential in  public  affairs,  and  as  envoy  of  Louit 
the  Pious  persuaded  Lothair  to  submit  to  bis  father. 
Among  the  best  known  is  Thomas  Oliver  (1223-25), 
crusader   and    historian,    later   cardinal-bishop   of 
Sabina.     Under  Erie  of  Brunswick  (I50S-32)  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation  made  headway  in  the 
diocese,  and  the  see  was  next  held  by  Hermann 
von   Wied,   the  reforming  archbishop  of  Cologne. 
In  1802  the  bishopric  was  eeculariied,  and  the  tem- 
poral jurisdiction   assigned   to   Prussia,   to   which, 
after  a  short  period  as  part  of  the  kingdom  of  West- 
phalia, it  returned  in  1814.     By  the  bull  De  laltdt 
animarum  of  1821  the  diocese  was  not  only  maia- 
tained  as  a  spiritual  entity,  but  enlarjied  by  the 
jurisdiction   of   the   former   bishoprics   of   Cor^'ey, 
Magdeburg,    Halberatadt,    Herseburg,  and  Naunt- 
burg,  as  well  as  portions  of  some  others,  thus  be- 
coming the  second  largest  in  Germany. 
BiELioaaAi-Rr:    Th«  li(«ntui«  under  UnBHsisa.  Bibbop- 
Bic  nr;    Rettberg.  KD.  U.  43S  iqq.:    Hmek.  KD,  vol  E 
panim;     M.   G«ie«,    BritrOor  nr  OackiiMt  itt  Heci- 
itiflrt    Padcrborn    in    IT.    JaAthiaulrTt.    Mamler,    liOI: 
F.    Ftailippi,    Zur   Vv/oHunevncAicU*  dtr  amlpilixlim 
BiTliatatluile.  OuubrOck.  1804;    F.  X.  Schnder.  LOet 
und  Wirkm  JVnnuwti  Bitchort  ton  Padtrbam.  lOOt-M. 
Psderbom,  1S9S:   J.  Fsltdr.  Der  praumKht  KvUnritaiiitt 
larS-flO.  ma  BfrtuJuieUieiav  drr  DiBctt  Padtrtoni.  ib. 

P£DOBAPTISH  (Gk.  paidot.  "of  a  child,"  and 
bapiUnwt.  "baptism"):  The  baptism  of  little 
children,  commonly  called  baptism  of  infants  (no 

Baptism). 

PAGAH,  PAGAHISX.    See  HKATHXNiau,  {  L 
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PAGE,  HARLAH:  American  philanthropist;  b. 
■t  Coventry,  Conn.,  July  28,  1791 ;  d.  in  New  York 
Sept.  23,  1834.  From  1825  to  hia  death  he  was 
-New  York  agent  of  the  general  depoeitoiy  of  the 
American  Tract  Society.  He  waa  a  most  devoted 
Christian,  and  employed  every  agency  to  do  good. 
by  W.  A.  Hallock,  New 

PAGET,  FRAnCIS:  Church  of  England  bishop 
of  Oxford;  b.  at  London,  Mar.  20,  1851.  Ue  was 
educated  at  Chriat  Cburoh,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1873), 
where  he  was  senior  student  (1873--83)  and  tutor 
(1876-83).  He  was  vicarof  Bromsgrove  (13S3-S5); 
r^us  professor  of  pastoral  theology  at  Oxford 
and  canon  of  Christ  Church  (1886-!I2);  dean  of 
Christ  Church  (1892~1<M)I);  and  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Oxford  (1901).  He  was  also  Oxford 
preacher  at  Whitehall  in  1881-83,  examining  chap- 
tun  to  the  bishop  of  Ely  in  187S-91,  and  chaplain 
to  the  bishop  of  Oxford  in  1899-1901.  He  has  writ- 
ten Concerning  Spiritual  Gifts  (London,  1881):  The 
Redemjilion  of  Work  (1882);  FacuUies  and  Difficiil- 
tif /or  Belie/ and  DiOdief  (iBIiiy.  The  HaUowing 
^  Work  (1888);  the  essay  on  the  sacramepts  in 
Lux  MuiuIUlSSQ);  The  Spirit  of  Di»ciptine  {imi); 
Studiee  in  the  Christian  Character  (1895);  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Fifth  Book  of  Hooker'a  Treatise  of  I^iee 
rof  EccUtiastical  Polity  (1899);  The  Redemption  of 
War  (1900);  Chrvd  the  Way  (1902);  and  The  Hec- 
VKmendationt  of  the  Royal  Commisgian  on  Ecdesi- 
cttieal  DiacipliJui  (1906). 

PAGI,  AnTOOTE:  Roman  Catholic  Church  his- 
torian; b.  at  Roques  in  Provence  (aoutheaslem 
Frsnce)  in  1624;  d.  at  Aix  (IT  m.  n.  of  Maraeilles) 
in  1699.  He  entered  the  order  of  the  Cordeliers, 
1S41;  was  four  times  elected  provincial;  distin- 
pushed  himself  as  a  preacher;  and  published  Critica 
kiitorieo-ehronologiea  in  AnnaUs  Baronii  (4  vols., 
Paris,  1689-I70S).  In  the  execution  of  Uiat  work 
he  was  helped  by  his  nephew,  Frangois  Pagi  (1654- 
1721),  who  was  also  a  Cordelier,  and  who  wrote 
Ponti/icum  Romanonim  gesta  (4  vols.,  Antwerp, 
1717-53)  in  a  strongly  marked  ultramontane  spirit, 

PAIIfE,  LEVI  LBOnARD :  Congregationaliat ; 
b.  at  Holbrook  (formerly  East  Randolph),  Mass., 
Oct.  10,  1832;  d.  at  Bangor,  Me.,  May  10,  1902. 
He  received  his  education  at  Yule  College  (B.A., 
1856),  and  at  the  divinity  school  of  that  institution 
(graduated  1861);  was  tutor  in  the  college,  1859- 
1861;  pastor  at  Farmington,  Conn.,  1861-70;  and 
professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  at  Bnngor  Theo- 
logical Seminary  from  1871  till  hia  death.  He  was 
an  example  of  a  devoted  teacher  whose  concentra- 
tion of  energies  upon  the  work  of  teaching  was  so 
complete  that  he  found  httle  time  far  literary  work. 
Accordingly  it  was  not  till  near  the  close  of  his  life 
that  he  published  more  than  occaaional  addresses 
and  sermons.  He  then  issued  Critical  History  of  the 
Evoltition  of  Trimtarianitm  (Boaton,  1900);  and 
The  Ethnic  TrinUiei  and  their  Relaiion  to  the  Chris- 
tian Trinity  (1901). 

PAINE,  THOMAS:  PoUtienl  and  deistic  writer; 
b.  at  Thetford  (28  m.  w.s.w.  of  Norwich),  England, 


Jan.  29,  1736-37;  d.  in  New  Yorit  City  June  8, 
1809.  His  parents  were  Quakers.  He  left  school  at 
thirteen  and  till  eighteen  worked  at  his  father's 
trade  of  etay-roaking,  when  he  went  to  sea  in  a 
privateer.  In  Apr.,  1 759,  he  settled  at  Sandwich  as 
a  master  stay-maker,  and  in  September  oF  that  year 
married.  Not  prospering  he  removed  to  Margate 
the  next  year  and  there  soon  after  his  wife  died. 
In  1761  he  entered  the  excise  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment service  and  remained  there  till  1774,  with  the 


was  restored  but  again  dismissed,  and  finally,  on  the 
charge  of  emuggling.  In  1771  he  married  Eliza- 
beth Ollivc,  daughter  of  hia  landlord.  In  1772  he 
wrote  a  small  pamphlet.  The  Coat  of  the  O^icere  of 
Excise:  uriih  Remarke  on  the  QualifKolumM  of  Offi- 
cers, and  on  the  nutneroua  EvU»  arising  to  the  Rev- 
enue, from  the  Insufficiency  of  the  present  Salary: 
hurrMy  addressed  to  the  Members  o/  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  It  waa  the  first  public  exhibition  of 
his  power  aa  a  writer,  but  it  gave  offense  to  the 
upper  officials  and  probably  was  the  occasion  of  his 
dismissal  on  a  trumped-up  charge.  Shortly  after 
this  he  and  his  wife  were  formaily  separated. 

By  ftdv-ice  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  whom  he  met 
in  London,  he  came  to  America  and  at  once  found 
employment  for  hia  pen.  He  was  a  contributor  to 
the  first  issue  of  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine,  pub- 
lished in  Philadelphia  in  Jan.,  1775,  and  soon  after 
its  editor  and  so  continued  for  eighteen  months. 
From  Aug.,  1776,  to  Jan.,  1777,  he  waa  a  soldier  m 
Washington's  army,  and  it  was  while  at  the  front 
that  he  wrote  the  first  number  of  The  Crisia  which 
so  powerfully  heartened  the  country  for  the  strug- 
gle. Thus  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  patriots 
he  had  employment  as  opportunity  offered  and 
was  conaidered  as  a  person  worthy  of  substantial 
rewards.  In  1777  he  became  secretary  to  the  Con- 
gressional Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs,  but  waa 
obliged  to  resign  on  Jan.  7,  1779,  because  in  the 
heat  of  a  newspaper  coniroverey  with  Silaa  Deane 
he  divulged  state  secrets.  In  Nov.,  1779,  he  waa 
clerk  to  the  general  assembly  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
1781,  in  association  with  Col.  John  Laurens  he  ne- 
gotiated in  France  a  loan  of  6,000,000  livrea.  He 
returned  on  Aug.  25.  In  Feb.,  1782,  he  was  en- 
pnged  by  the  secretary  of  foreign  affaire  at  what 
waa  then  called  the  handaome  salary  of  $S00  per 
annum.  In  1784  the  atale  of  New  York  gave  him 
a  house  and  277  acres  of  land  at  New  Rochelle,  in 
1785  PennsyK'ania  500  pomida  sterling,  and  in  Oct., 
1785,  Congress  gave  him  $3,000.  The  several 
amounts  were  sufficient  to  nuike  him  financially  in- 
dependent. From  1787  to  1802  he  waa  m  Europe, 
moat  of  the  time  in  France.  His  Rights  of  Man, 
published  in  London  in  1791,  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  French  liberal  party,  and  he  was  made 
a  citizen  of  France  and  elected  to  the  National 
Assembly.  He  had  the  courage  to  vote  against  the 
execution  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  thus  incurred  the 
anger  of  Robespierre,  who  threw  him  into  the  prison 
of  the  Luxembourg  on  Dec.  28,  1793,  and  there  he 
remained  until  Nov.  4,  1794,  when,  on  the  solicita- 
tion of  James  Monroe,  minister  to  France,  he  was 
released.    He  t«Us  himself  of  bis  marvelous  escape 
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from  the  guillotine,  which  was  solely  due  to  the 
fact  that  his  door  in  the  prison  opened  outward. 
It  had  been  mariced  in  token  that  the  occupant  of 
the  room  was  to  be  executed,  but  his  door  being 
dosed  for  the  night  the  mark  was  of  course  not 
seen  by  those  going  through  the  prison  in  the  early 
morning  to  drag  out  their  victims. 

On  Oct.  30,  1802,  he  landed  once  more  in  Amer- 
ica. He  found  that  his  friends  hud  so  managed  his 
property  that  it  would  ^neld  him  an  income  of  400 
pounds  sterling.  So  he  felt  quite  rich.  But  what 
cut  him  deeply  was  to  find  that  the  reputation  he 
had  made  as  a  patriot  had  been  almost  foi^otten 
and  it  was  as  the  author  of  The  Age  of  Reason  he 
was  known.  So  great  was  the  popular  execration 
of  that  book  that  many  who  would  gladly  have 
shown  their  appreciation  of  his  great  .services  to  the 
country  refused  to  countenance  him  on  account  of 
it.  Hooted  upon  the  streets,  lampooned  in  the 
newspapers,  deserted  by  his  political  associates,  he 
lived  a  wretched  existence.  He  was  buried  on  his 
farm  in  New  Rochelle,  but  his  remains  were  removed 
to  England  in  1819  by  William  Cobbett.  What 
became  of  them  is  unknown. 

If  Paine's  writings  had  been  only  political,  he 
would  have  been  held  in  honor  as  a  bold  and  vigor- 
ous friend  of  human  liberty.  He  was  extraordina- 
rily fertile  in  ideas,  and  broad-minded  and  pro- 
gressive. He  was  in  fact  a  great  genius.  His  power 
of  speech  has  always  been  admired.  To  him  is  to 
be  traced  the  common  saying,  "  These  are  the  times 
that  try  men's  souls,"  which  is  the  opening  sen- 
tence of  the  first  number  of  The  Crisis  (which  was 
printed  in  the  Pennsylvania  Journal,  Dec.  19,  1776). 
His  pamphlet.  Common  Sense  (Jan.,  1776),  was  one 
of  the  memorable  writings  of  the  day,  and  helped 
the  cause  of  Independence.  His  Rights  of  Man; 
being  an  Answer  to  Mr.  Burke's  Attack  on  the  French 
Revduiion  is  a  complete  statement  of  republican 
principles.  But  it  id  as  the  author  of  The  Age  of 
Reason,  an  uncompromi.sing,  keen,  and  auda- 
cious attack  on  the  Bible,  that  he  is  most  widely 
known,  indeed  notorious.  The  first  part  of  this 
work  was  handed  by  him,  while  on  his  way  to  prison 
in  the  Luxembourg,  to  his  friend  Joel  Barlow,  and 
appeared,  London  and  Paris,  Mar.,  1794;  the  sec- 
ond part,  composed  while  in  prison,  Dec.,  1795;  the 
third  was  left  in  manuscript.*  "His  ignorance," 
says  Leslie  Stephen,  "  was  vast,  and  his  language 
brutal;  but  he  had  the  gift  of  a  true  demagogue, — 
the  power  of  wielding  a  fine  vigorous  English,  a  fit 
vehicle  for  fanatical  passion."  Paine  was  not  an 
atheist,  but  a  deist.  In  his  will  he  speaks  of  his 
"  reposing  confidence  in  my  C^reator-God  and  in  no 
other  being;  for  I  know  no  other,  nor  believe  in  any 
other."  He  voiced  current  doubt,  and  is  still  for- 
midable; because,  although  he  attacks  a  gross  mis- 
conception of  Christianity,  he  does  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  turn  bis  reader,  in  many  cases,  away 
from  any  serious  consideration  of  the  claim  of  Chris- 
tianity. His  Age  of  Reason  is  still  circulated  and 
read.    The  replies  written  at  the  time  are  not.     Of 

>  It  was  never  published  in  its  entirety,  but  out  of  it  was 
made  two  separate  publications.  Answer  to  the  Bishop  of 
Uandaff;  and  Examination  of  Prophecies  (in  Conway's  ed., 
iv.  258-289,  368-120). 


these  replies  the  most  famous  is  Bishop  Watsoo'i 
(1796). 

The  penonal  charaeter  of  Paine  has  been  veiy 
severely  judged.    Nothing  too  bad  about  him  could 
be  said  by  those  who  hated  him  for  his  opinionf, 
and  even  his  friends  are  compelled  to  admit  thsi 
there  vnia  foundation  for  the  damaging  cbu;^ 
Comparison  of  the  contemporary  biographies,  boUi 
of  friends  and  foes,  seems  to  show  these  facts: 
Paine  was  through  life  a  harsh,  unfeeling,  vain,  con- 
ceited, and  disagreeable  man.    He  was  wanting  in 
a  sense  of  honor,  and  therefore  could  not  be  trusted. 
But  it  was  not  until  after  his  return  from  France, 
when  he  was  sixty-five  years  old,  very  much  broken 
by  his  long  sufferings  and  the  strain  of  the  great 
excitement  in  which  he  had  lived  for  years,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life  above  want,  that  he  de- 
veloped those  traits  which  rendered  him  in  his  last 
days  such  a  miserable  object.    The  charges  of  mat- 
rimonial infidelity  and  of  seduction  are  doubtless 
unfoimded;  but  that  he  was  in  his  old  age  penuii- 
ous,  imcleanly,  and  drunken,  may  be  accepted  as 
true.    He  did  a  great  service  for  the  United  States 
in  her  hour  of  peril;  but  he  lived  to  forfeit  the  re- 
spect of  the  Christian  worid. 

His  complete  Works  have  been  several  times  pub- 
lished, e.g.,  3  vols.,  Boston,  1856;  New  Yoric,  1860; 
London,  1861.  But  the  edition  which  supersedes 
all  others  and  is  really  exhaustive  and  satisfactorily 
edited  is  The  Writings  of  Thomas  Paine,  collected 
and  edited  by  Moncure  Daniel  Conway  (4  vols., 
New  Yoi^  and  London,  1894-96).  His  Age  of 
Reason  has  been  repeatedly  published,  e.g..  New 
Yoi^,  1876;  and  his  TheoLoguxd  Works  (complete). 
New  York,  1860. 

Bibuoorapht:  His  Life  ham  been  written  by  F.  01dy«  (pteo- 
donym  for  Qeoise  Chalmen),  Loodon.  1791,  oontinued 
by  W.  Cobbett.  1796  (abusive);  J.  Cheetham.  New  York. 
1809  (written  by  one  who  knew  him  in  his  last  days:  this 
is  the  source  of  all  the  damaging  stories  about  Psine; 
Cheetham  meant  to  be  fair,  yet  was  prejudiced);  T.  C. 
Rickman,  London,  1814  (apologetic,  but  honest,  a  good 
corrective  of  Cheetham's  exaggerations.  Rickman  speaks 
with  propriety  and  moderation,  was  friendly  to  Paine, 
but  is  compelled  to  give  him,  on  the  whole,  a  bad  eharae- 
ter);  W.  T.  Sherwin,  London.  1819  (apologetic);  J.  S. 
Harford.  Bristol,  1820;  G.  Vale,  New  York,  1841  (apolo- 
getic); Charies  Blonchard,  New  York,  1860  (a  thorough- 
going defense  of  Paine,  written  in  a  csjndess  style,  and  in- 
teriarded  with  irrelevant  and  questionable  matter;  it  is 
prefixed  to  the  edition  of  Paine's  Thwlogioal  Works  men- 
tioncxl  above).  But  the  definitive  life  is  by  Moncure 
Daniel  Conway.  2  vok..  New  York  and  Ltmdon.  1892. 
Fr.  transl..  which  supplies  some  additional  informatMm. 
Paris.  1900.  It  is  the  work  of  a  historian,  who  greatly 
admired  Paine,  but  is  not  blind  to  his  faults  in  later  yean. 
In  it  is  printed  the  sketch  of  Paine  found  among  the  papen 
of  William  Cobbett  which  corrects  that  noticed  above  and 
is  laudatory.  Consult  also:  G.  J.  Holyoake:  Essay  on 
the  Character  and  Services  of  Paine,  New  York.  1876;  L. 
Stephen,  History  of  English  Thovoht,  i.  458-464.  ii.  260- 
264.  2  vols..  London,  1881;  J.  B.  Daly.  Radical  Pioneers 
of  the  18th  Century,  ib.  1886;  I^/e  and  Writings  of  Thamns 
Paine,  Containing  a  Biography  fry  T.  C.  Ri^man,  and 
Appreciations  by  Lesiie  Stephen,  Lord  Erskine,  Patd  De*- 
jar  dins,  R.  O.  IngersoU,  Elbert  Hufrfrard,  and  Maritta  M, 
Rieker.     Ed.  D.  E.  Wheeler,  New  York,  1909. 

PAINE,  TIMOTHY  OTIS:  Theologian;  b.  at 
Window,  Me.,  Oct.  13,  1824;  d.  at  Boston  Dec.  6, 
1895.  He  was  graduated  from  Waterville  College 
(now  Colby  University),  in  1847.  After  1856  he 
was  pastor  of  the  Swedenboigian  Church  at  Elm- 
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wood,  Mass.;  and  in  1866  became  teacher  of  He- 
brew in  the  theological  school  of  the  General  Con- 
Tuition  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church  in  the  United 
States,  now  located  at  Boston,  Mass.  He  applied 
himself  closely  to  the  study  of  Scripture,  in  the  at- 
tempt to  reproduce  the  allegorical  forms  or  types. 
He  is  the  author  of  Solomon's  Temple^  or  the  Taber- 
nade;  The  First  TemjAe;  House  of  the  King^  or 
House  of  the  Forest  of  Lebanon;  Idolatrous  High 
Plaeee;  The  City  on  the  Mountain  (Rev.  xxi.);  The 
Oblaiion  of  the  Holy  Portion;  and  The  Last  Temple 
(Boston,  1861);  and  Solomon's  Temple  and  Capitol, 
Ark  of  the  Flood  and  Tabernacle^  or  The  Holy  Houses 
of  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Samaritan,  Septua- 
gini,  Coptic,  and  Itala  Scriptures  (Boston  and  New 
Yoik,  1885).  Selections  from  Poems  was  published 
posthumously  (New  York,  1897). 

PASfTING,  DECORATIVE  AND  ILLUSTRA- 
TIVE   ART,    CHRISTIAN. 

I.  Early  ChriBtian. 

Catacombs  and  ManuBcriptB  (SI)* 

Mural  Moeaic  (ft  2). 
n.  Tlie  Caroliiigian  and  Otbonian  Period 
HI.  Bysantlne. 
IV.  The  Middle  Ages. 

Miniatures  and  Books  (ft  1)* 

Mural  Decoration  ((  2). 

Glass  (S  3). 
V.  The  Modem  Period. 

The  Renaissance;  Florence  and  Rome  (ft  1). 

The  Netherlands  (S  2). 

Qennany;  DQrer  (}  3). 

Germany;  Sixteenth  Century  and  After  (ft  4). 

Other  Countries  ((  5). 

Painting  has  ever  formed  the  favorite  form  of 
art  in  Christianity.  Both  in  the  early  and  in  the 
medieval  church  sculpture  was  subordinate,  and 
though  the  Renaissance  broke  through  this  princi- 
ple, its  most  important  contribution  to  religion 
was  its  paintings,  even  architecture  occupying  a 
secondary  place.  In  the  Middle  Ages  painting  was 
practically  confined  to  frescoes  and  the  adornment 
of  manuscripts,  but  in  the  course  of  the  Renaissance 
it  was  apphed  to  laige  canvases. 

L  Early  Christian:     Christian  painting  previous 
to  Constantine  is  known  only  from  its  connection 
with  places  of  burial.     This  sepulchral  art  begins 
late  in  the  first  or  eariy  in  the  second  century  (cata- 
combs of  San  Gennaro  in  Naples),  and 

1.  Cata-  is  contained  in  the  catacombs  of  Rome, 
combs  Naples,  and  Syracuse,  as  well  as  else- 
and  where,  imtil  these  catacombs  ceased 
Manuscripts,  to  be  used  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  cen- 
tury. The  art  here  preserved  was  an 
increasingly  Christian  adaptation  of  pagan  mate- 
rials, with  slight  claim  to  merit,  and  aiming  merely 
at  simple  illustration  of  definite  ideas  of  practicsd 
religion.  The  sources  were  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament,  sometimes  in  symbolic  form,  religious 
and  secular  life,  and  reproduction  of  classic  con- 
cepts and  legends  either  directly  or  in  Christianized 
adaptations  (see  Mithra,  Mithraism).  In  nearly 
every  instance  there  is  allusion  to  death  and  resur- 
rection. Even  Biblical  material  is  chosen  with 
reference  to  its  adaptability  to  the  resurrection,  as 
in  the  favorite  theme  of  the  good  shepherd  as  the 
lord  and  protector  of  the  dead.  Early  Christian 
painting  was  not,  however,  restricted  to  the  cata- 


combs, for  not  only  allusions  in  literature  but  also 
the  discovery  of  a  Christian  private  house  on  the 
Cffilian  Hill  show  that  it  was  employed  both  in 
private  life  and  in  divine  worship.  Early  Christian 
miniatures  were  equally  dependent  on  classic  ideals. 
The  use  of  miniatures  to  adorn  Biblical  manuscripts 
seems  to  have  arisen  in  the  third  centuiy  and  was 
practised  skilfully  by  the  beginning  of  the  fourth, 
as  is  shown  by  the  miniatures  of  the  Quedlinburg 
fragments  of  the  Itala.  About  a  century  later  come 
the  charming  miniatures  of  the  Vienna  Genesis, 
but  with  the  fifth  century  distinctly  Christian  motifs 
tend  to  displace  the  pagan  elements,  the  oldest  repre- 
sentative of  the  transition  apparently  being  the  Ros- 
sano  Codex  purpureus  of  the  Gospels.  Here  artistic 
freshness  is  killed  by  conventionality,  and  the  same 
general  tendency,  though  in  less  exaggerated  form, 
is  seen  in  the  Sjrriac  manuscript  of  the  Gospels  of 
Rabbula  (end  of  the  sixth  century).  The  last  phase 
of  the  struggle  between  old  and  new  may  be  traced 
in  the  miniatures  of  a  Cosmas  Indicopleustes  of  the 
Justinian  period,  where  classic  influences  are  seen 
in  complete  subjugation  to  ecclesiastical  art;  while 
the  final  echoes  of  early  Christian  miniature  paint- 
ing are  to  be  foimd  in  a  Cambridge  Latin  evangel- 
ary  of  the  seventh  century  and  in  the  almost  con- 
temporary Ashbumham  Pentateuch. 

A  far  greater  task  than  in  miniatures  was  de- 
manded of  painting  in  the  adornment  of  the  churches 
built  during  and  after  the  reign  of  Constantine. 

Painting  had  long  been  used  in  em- 

2.  Mural    bellishing  these  edifices,  as  is  shown 

Mosaic,     by  canon  xxxvi.  of  the  Synod  of  El- 

Ndra  (Hefele,  ConcUiengeschichte,  i.  170, 
Eng.  transl.,  i.  151,  and  Fr.  transl.,  i.  1,  p.  240,  the 
bibliographical  notes  to  which  are  very  useful), 
but  now  the  necessity  arose  of  rivaling  the  richly 
adorned  temples  of  the  conquered  faith.  The 
special  form  of  art  here  adopted  was  the  mosaic, 
now  first  widely  employed  for  mural  decoration 
in  contradistinction  to  its  classic  use  mainly 
for  pavements.  The  earliest  specimen,  the  frag- 
ments of  the  mausoleum  of  Constantine's 
daughter,  Constantina,  on  the  Via  Nomentana  be- 
fore Rome,  still  is  prevailingly  pagan  in  motif, 
though,  as  in  sepulchral  art.  Christian  elements 
steadily  gain  the  upper  hand.  Pagan  elements  are 
still  essential,  even  though  only  as  a  framework,  in 
the  fifth-century  baptistry  of  Naples  and  the  orar 
tory  of  San  Giovanni  Evangelista  near  the  Lateran, 
as  well  as  in  the  slightly  later  baptistry  of  the 
Lateran,  the  mausoleum  of  Galla  Placidia,  and  the 
orthodox  baptistry  of  Ravenna;  but  in  the  great 
mosaics  of  the  basilicas  the  classical  elements  al- 
most entirely  disappear.  The  glorified  Savior,  sur- 
roimded  by  apostles  and  saints  amid  the  wonders 
of  Paradise,  with  the  holy  city  in  the  background, 
and  angels  or  the  symbolic  figures  of  the  four  apos- 
tles as  a  frame,  filled  the  vaulted  apse.  On  the 
walls  of  the  arcades  were  scenes  from  the  Bible,  or 
solemn  processions  of  the  sanctified  toward  the 
apse.  Only  seldom  are  scenes  from  the  present 
world  portrayed,  as  in  the  Church  of  San  Vitale  at 
Rome.  Mosaics  are  preserved  in  the  churches  of 
San  ApoUinare  Nuovo  at  Ravenna,  and  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore  and  Santa  Costanza  at  Rome,  and  reach 
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their  culmination  in  Justinian's  great  structure  of 
St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople.  Closely  akin  to  mo- 
saic was  mural  painting  proper.  This  was  prob- 
ably used  in  the  more  humble  churches,  and  the 
few  scanty  specimens  extant  are  chiefly  from  Egypt, 
some  of  them  showing  a  curious  similarity  to  the 
miniatures  on  Egyptian  papyri. 

n.  The  Carolingian  and  Othonian  Period:  The 
western  peoples  that  came  into  contact  with  Ro- 
man culture  possessed  a  distinct  type  of  art  which 
consisted  in  developments  of  the  spiral,  the  use  of 
animal  figures  belonging  to  a  later  period.  This  art 
was  exemplified  chiefly  in  miniatures,  shown  in 
such  Irish  manuscripts  as  the  Lindisfame  Evan- 
gelary,  the  Book  of  Kells,  and  the  Cathach  Psalter. 
The  object  was  purely  calligraphic,  and  the  artis- 
tic significance  lies  in  the  fantastic  development  of 
the  ornamentation  and  the  delicate  sense  of  color. 
Anglo-Saxon  miniature  painting  is  almost  identical 
in  spirit  with  Irish,  while  the  Prankish  miniatures 
show  a  certain  approximation  to  early  Christian 
art.  This  influence  is  first  perceptible  in  the  reign 
of  Charlemagne,  as  in  the  Evangelary  of  Godescalc 
at  Paris,  the  Ada  manuscript  at  Treves,  and  the 
Evangelary  of  Charlemagne  at  Vienna;  it  first  be- 
comes potent  in  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Pious,  en- 
riched by  Syriac  influence  and  typified  in  the  Bibles 
of  Alcuin;  and  it  reaches  its  acme  in  the  Bible  of 
Charles  the  Bald  at  Paris.  The  school  is  charac- 
terized by  a  happy  blending  of  the  national  and  the 
classical,  by  originality  and  imagination,  and  by 
admirable  coloring  and  fantasy  in  combination  of 
picture  and  ornamentation.  Tours,  Metz,  and 
Reims  were  the  chief  centers,  and  the  court  itself 
took  part.  The  general  effect  is  one  of  uniformity, 
though  in  more  remote  places,  as  St.  Gall,  Fulda, 
and  Corvey,  a  certain  degree  of  independence  and 
naturalism  is  perceptible.  The  fall  of  the  Carolin- 
gian power  rendered  it  possible  for  painting  to 
develop  freely,  and  under  the  German  Othos  it  tran- 
scended its  former  development,  reaching  its  pinnacle 
in  the  reigns  of  Otho  III.  and  Henry  II.  The  chief 
centers,  with  their  principal  productions,  were  not 
only  Treves  (where  Archbishop  Egbert  fostered 
artistic  life),  Cologne  (the  Aachen  Otho  manuscript), 
and  Echtemach  (the  Echtemach  Evangelary  at 
Gotha),  but  especially  the  Reichenau  (the  Codex 
Egberti  at  Treves  and  the  Psalterium  Egberti  at 
Cividale)  and  Regensburg  (Evangelary  of  Abbess 
Uota  at  Munich).  The  technic  is  early  Chris- 
tian, and  delicate  shading  is  rare.  Literary  sources 
show  that  mural  painting  was  also  employed  with 
great  frequency,  though  no  specimens  from  the 
Carolingian  period  have  been  preserved,  and  but 
few  from  the  succeeding  period.  To  the  latter  be- 
long, however,  the  mural  paintings  of  the  Church 
of  St.  George  at  Oberzell  in  the  Reichenau, 
apparently  dating  from  the  late  sixth  century  and 
unmistakably  influenced  strongly  by  primitive  Chris- 
tian art.  At  the  same  time  there  is  here  a  direct- 
ness and  truth,  combined  with  a  breadth  of  con- 
cept, which  make  these  mural  paintings  second  to 
no  others  of  the  early  Middle  Ages  in  importance 
for  the  history  of  art. 

IIL  Byzanthie:  Unlike  the  West,  with  its  politi- 
cal vicissitudes,  the  eastern  empire  maintained  a 


contuauity  with  claasic  culture;  and  in  tins  itgj 
fact  lies  the  distinction  between  the  medievil  iri 
of  Bysantium  and  of  the  Latin  and  Teutonic  Umdi. 
Even  the  storms  of  the  iconoclastic  contnyyaqr 
(see  Images  and  Image  Worship,  II.,  {§  2-^)  ooaU 
not  destroy  the  artistic  spirit,  typicidly  pan-Hel- 
lenic and  uniting  clasBical  and  Christian  motifs, 
which  had  grown  up  from  the  veiy  foundation  of 
Constantinople,  and  especially  after  the  reign  of 
Justinian.  The  exact  reverse  was  the  case,  for  at 
the  very  time  when  the  West  saw  the  triumph  of 
national  over  classical  art,  the  East,  under  the 
Macedonian  dynasty  (beginning  with  867)  wit- 
nessed a  wonderful  renaissance  of  classicism.  Evi- 
dence of  aU  this  is  furnished  by  the  miniatures,  es- 
pecially those  of  a  Psalter,  probably  of  the  tenth 
centuiy,  and  a  still  earlier  manuscript  of  the  hcmi- 
ilies  of  Gregory  Naziansen,  written  for  Basil,  the 
first  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty  (867-886)— -both 
in  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale,  Paris  (Gr.  nos.  139 
and  510).  Here  the  characteristics  are  fresh  gjcasp 
of  theme,  careful  execution  of  detail,  magnificent 
coloring,  and  classical  influence,  only  the  conven- 
tionality in  drapery  betraying  the  copyist.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  a  decline  in  artistic 
creativeness  set  in,  conventionality  in  figure  and 
theme  appeared,  and  naturalism  gave  place  to 
lofty  pomp;  but  even  so,  classical  art  remained 
potent  down  to  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by 
the  crusaders,  and  Byzantine  art  came  to  an  end 
without  breaking  with  the  past.  Mural  paintings 
of  the  Byzantine  period  are  no  longer  extant,  though 
a  surrogate  is  furnished  by  the  paintings  on  Mt. 
Athos  after  the  sixteenth  centuiy.  Mosaics  are 
rare.  Almost  all  those  of  St.  Sophia,  now  hidden 
under  the  later  waU  covering,  seem  to  belong  to  the 
early  Macedonian  period,  while  mosaics  from  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  century  respectively  are  pre- 
served in  the  monastery  chwhes  of  Daphni  near 
Athens  and  Chora  in  Constantinople.  The  last 
phase  of  Byzantine  art  is  closely  connected  with 
the  "  Painter's  Book  "  of  Mount  Athos,  the  author 
of  which,  the  monk  Dionysius  (flourished  after 
1500),  doubtless  used  older  materials,  although 
chance  elements  and  personal  preferences  may  be 
perceived.  Byzantine  art  exercdsed  scant  influence 
on  the  West,  even  though  exceptional  instances 
may  be  traced,  especially  in  Italy,  as  in  the  Capella 
Palatina  and  cathedral  of  Palomo,  the  cathedral 
of  Cefali!l,  and  St.  Bfaik's  in  Venice. 

IV.  The  Middle  Ages:    Untfl  long  after  the  zenith 
of  the  Biiddle  Ages  art  was  courtly  and  clerical. 
Secular  themes  were  deemed  of  secondaiy  in^r- 
tance  and  were  comparatively  rare.    Under  Heniy 
II.    miniature    painting   was   in   full 
I.  Minis-   bloom,  but  about  the  middle  of  the 
tores  and   eleventh  century  a  tendency  to  mere 
Books,      imitation,   devoid   of  real   sympathy 
with  its  models  and  their  q^irit,  led  to 
a  sudden  decline.    Technic  deteriorated  and  color- 
ing became  coarse,  while  body  colorings  were  often 
neglected  entirely,  and  pen  drawings  were  deemed 
suflUcient,  specimens  of  this  decay  being  the  Wyscheh- 
rad  Evangelary  in  Prague  and  the  Antiphonaiy 
in  the  abbey  Of  St.  Peter  at  Salzburg  (first  half 
of   the   twelfth   century).     About  the  middle  of 
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the  eleventh  oentuiy,  however,  the  change  set  in 
whieh  wae  to  dominate  the  Biiddle  Ages  until  their 
end — ^the  rise  of  the  knights  and  burgers,  with  a 
raauhant  increasing  tendency  to  secularize  and 
pc^ulariie  art.  The  figuration  now  became  more 
dender  and  delicate  and  in  better  proportion;  psy- 
ehological  processes  were  more  clearly  expressed; 
and  pen  drawings  were  found  to  be  better  adapted 
to  the  new  style  of  art  than  body  coloring.  This 
transformation,  with  its  commingling  of  lay  and 
clerical  art,  was  beet  exemplified  in  the  Hortua  deli- 
darum,  completed  about  1175  (destroyed  in  the 
siege  ol  Strasburg  in  1870).  Non-religious  manu- 
scripts were  now  also  illimiinated,  the  result  op- 
erating to  the  advantage  of  religious  art;  and  the 
whole  was  fostered  and  promoted  by  the  rise  of 
GoUiic  art.  The  favorite  subjects  of  the  new  pop- 
ular art  were  chronicles  and  devotional  works  which 
directly  touched  the  interests  of  the  people,  as  well 
as  the  BHUia  pauperum  (see  Bibles,  Illustrated, 
{  4).  Side  by  side  with  this  popular  art  went  the 
courtly  art  which,  inspired  by  the  French  illumina- 
tions which  had  come  into  vogue  with  Louis  IX., 
fostered  the  spiritual  interests  of  more  cultured 
circles.  Here  pen  drawings  were  discarded  in  favor 
of  the  French  plastic  modeling,  while  in  the  school 
founded  by  Charies  IV.  at  Prague  and  extending 
to  Vienna,  Treves,  and  elsewhere,  there  was  a  char- 
acteristic framing  of  initial  letters  or  miniatures  by 
rich  and  involved  tracery.  With  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  centuiy,  however,  German  illumina^ 
tion  entered  upon  a  decline  which  soon  ended  in 
utter  extinction.    See  Dance  of  Death. 

The  rise  of  Romanesque  architecture  afforded  a 
welcome  opportimity  for  mural  painting.  The 
scanty  specimens  now  extant  show,  on  the  one 
hand,  a  break  with  Carolingian  and  Othonian  con- 
ventionality with  a  consequent  imcer- 

a.  Murml  tainty,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  an  in- 
Decontion.  creasing  individualism  of  treatment 
and  keenness  of  insight.  The  most 
conspicuous  examples  of  this  style  are  the  mural 
paintings  in  the  Unterkirche  of  Schwarzrheindorf 
near  Bonn  (1151^56),  the  frescoes  of  the  chapter- 
haD  of  Brauweiler  (a  few  decades  later),  the  mural 
decorations  of  the  cathedral  at  Brunswick,  and  the 
paintings  of  the  nuns'  choir  of  the  cathedral  of 
Gurk  in  Carinthia.  Gothic  architecture  checked 
this  development,  however,  by  cutting  up  the  mural 
spaces  and  the  vaultings,  so  that  in  the  Gothic  period 
mural  paintings  are  the  exception,  though  speci- 
mens may  be  seen  in  the  apse  of  the  church  at 
Brauweiler,  the  church  of  Ramersdorf ,  now  tratvs- 
lated  to  Bonn,  and  the  crypt  of  the  minster  of  Basel. 
A  new  element,  moreover,  was  introduced  in  this 
cycle  by  the  dance  of  death,  inspired  by  the  terrible 
pestilences  of  the  fourteenth  century;  and  here  the 
theme  afforded  the  artist,  as  at  Basel,  Berlin,  and 
Lobeck,  full  scope  for  the  exercise  of  unrestricted 
individuality.  In  France  illumination  and  mural 
painting  were  inferior  to  German  productions  dur- 
ing the  Romanesque  period,  but  in  the  second  half 
of  the  fourteenth  century  the  Latin  country  reached 
a  high  degree  of  true  artistic  merit,  as  in  the  two 
Psaltere  of  the  duke  of  Berri. 

Though  prevented  by  Gothic  architecture  from 


attaining  full  developmyent,  painting  was  still  able 

to  manifest  itself  in  works  on  canvas  and  glass. 

The  former  occurs  sporadically  in  the  Romanesque 

period,  as  in   antependiums,  but  its 

3.  Glass,  real  existence  b^;ins  only  toward  the 
close  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  German 
centera  were  Prague  (established,  as  already  noted, 
by  Charles  IV.),  Nuremberg  (fomleenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries),  Soest  (Master  Conrad,  first  half 
of  the  fifteenth  century),  and  especially  Cologne 
(Master  Wilhelm  and  Stephan  Lochner,  fomleenth 
and  fifteenth  century  respectively).  Stained  glass 
was  used  almost  contemporaneously  in  the  second 
half  of  the  tenth  century  at  Tegemsee  in  Germany 
and  St.  Remy  in  France,  serving  originally  as  a 
substitute  for  the  tapestries  formerly  adorning  the 
walls  and  curtaining  the  windows,  so  that  the  tap- 
estry designs  are  still  preserved.  The  oldest  speci- 
mens of  glass  paintings,  or  rather  of  glass  mosaics, 
of  this  type  are  five  individual  figures  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Augsburg,  dating  from  about  1000,  each 
bit  of  colored  glass  being  joined  by  lead  and  having 
a  simple  outline  and  modeling  of  black  lead.  While 
at  first  the  figure  alone  was  considered,  a  wealth  of 
ornamental  detail  was  soon  introduced,  as  in  the 
twelfth-centuiy  Cistercian  monastery  of  Krema- 
mQnster.  The  laige  windows  demanded  by  the 
Gothic  style,  moreover,  gave  a  new  impulse  to 
stained  glass  both  in  the  thirteenth  century  (Stras- 
burg  and  Freiburg)  and  in  the  fomleenth  (Regens- 
buig,  Oppenheim,  and  Cologne  cathedral),  especially 
as  tiie  technic  had  been  improved,  particularly 
by  the  discovery  of  overlaying  of  glass  and  the 
extension  of  the  color  scale.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  f omleenth  century,  however,  rivalry  with  paint- 
ing caused  the  glass  mosaic  to  be  superseded  by 
stained  glass,  and  in  the  fifteenth  century  the  orig- 
inal form  had  been  entirely  given  up.  The  finest 
examples  of  this  latter  phase  are  the  glasses  in  St. 
Sebald  and  St.  Lorenz  in  Nurembeig,  while  France 
(Chartres,  Le  Mans,  and  Bouiges)  also  contains 
excellent  specimens.  Italy,  on  the  other  hand,  here 
presents  littie  of  interest.  In  the  latter  coimtry 
mosaic  painting  attained  modest  proportions,  and 
in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  enjoyed  a 
marked  development,  as  shown  by  the  Roman 
churches  of  San  Clemente  and  Santa  Maria  in  Tras- 
tevere.  The  sources  for  the  themes  of  medieval 
painting  were  primarily  Biblical,  with  a  marked 
influence  of  the  traditions  of  the  Church  and  the 
metaphorical  exegesis  of  medieval  theologians. 
The  cult  of  the  Virgin  likewise  gave  scope  for  aUe- 
gory  and  typology,  while  legend,  liturgy,  folk-be- 
liefs, and  scholarly  subtieties  combined  to  give 
richness  and  diversity  to  the  painter's  art. 

V.  The  Modem  Period:  Medieval  art  was  essen- 
tially based  upon  tradition,  but  with  the  fourteenth 
century  came,  especially  in  Italy,  a  veritable  revo- 
lution in  the  rise  of  individuaHsm  not  less  in  art 
than  in  the  spheres  of  politics  and  learning.  The 
leader  here  was  the  brilliant  republic  of  Florence. 
The  beginning  is  marked  by  Giotto  (b.  about  1266; 
mural  paintings  in  Assisi  and  Padua),  and  a  dis- 
tinct advance  is  seen  in  Masaccio  (d.  1428)  and 
Masolino  (d.  about  1447).  The  ex-monk  F^ppo 
lippi  (d.  1469),  a  master  of  coloring,  represented 
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sacred  history  od  a  secular  plane,  though  vv-ithout 
losing  the  magic  of  religious  feeling,  and  his 
example  was  followed  by  his  son,  Filippino  Lippi  (d. 

1504),  and  Sandro  BotticeUi  (d.  1510). 

z.  The  Re-  The    eariy   Renaissance   in    Florence 

naiBiance;  closed  ^ith  Domenico  Ghirlandajo  (d. 

Florence     1494),  though  tradition  again  found  at 

and  Rome,  least  a  partial  defender  in  Giovanni  da 

Fiesole,  or  Fra  Angelico  (d.  1455). 
l-mbria  also  followed,  though  ^ith  more  adherence 
to  medieval  ideals.  Here  the  great  names  are  Piero 
dei  Franccschi  (d.  1492)  and  his  pupil,  the  drama- 
tist Luca  Signorelli  (d.  1523;  eschatological  paint- 
ings at  Orvieto),  and  the  more  independent  Pietro 
Perugino  (d.  1524),  the  teacher  of  Raphael.  In 
upper  Italy,  finally,  mention  must  be  made  of  the 
Milanese  Andrea  Mantegna  (d.  150G)  and  the  Vene- 
tian Giovanni  Bellini  (d.  1516).  The  way  was  now 
prepared  for  the  High  Renaissance,  wherein  Flor- 
ence gave  place  to  Rome,  while  an  art  was  devel- 
oped which  aimed  at  the  monumental  and  massive, 
in  which  composition  and  modeling  were  deemed 
more  important  than  coloring.  Artists  thought 
themselves  the  leaders  of  mankind,  and  princes  and 
prelates  were  rivals.  The  High  Renaissance,  which, 
though  exalting  the  present  over  the  past,  yet  rec- 
ognized its  kinship  with  the  antique,  finds  its  cul- 
mination in  three  artists:  Ijoonardo  da  Vinci  (d. 
1510),  Raphael  Santi  (d.  1520),  and  Michelangelo 
Buonarrotti  (d.  1564),  whose  influence  was  felt 
throughout  Italy,  with  the  exception  of  Venice, 
where  Bellini  still  remained  supreme.  Venice,  in- 
deed, was  realistic  rather  than  classical,  but  its  fine 
coloring  attained  a  higher  perfection  through  this 
very  limitation,  as  is  shoMTi  by  the  productions  of 
the  masters  of  the  Venetian  school,  Giorgione  (d. 
1510),  Palma  Vecchio  (d.  152S),  Titian  (d.  1576), 
and  Paolo  Veronese  (d.  1588).  Apart  from  the 
Venetians  stood  the  great  Gorreggio  (d.  1534),  be- 
longing to  the  school  of  Ferrara  and  Bologna.  The 
Renaissance  presented  to  it«  artists  enormous  tasks 
in  fresco  painting,  and  in  this  branch  the  greatest 
results  were  achieved.  But  at  the  same  time  can- 
vases now  became  widely  popular,  and  herein  the 
Renaissance  marks  the  l^eginning  of  a  new  epoch. 

In  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  Nether- 
lands developed,  independent  of  Italy,  a  genre 
which,  though  inferior  to  Italian  art  in  modeling, 

was  superior  both  in  realism  and  in 

2.  The  Neth- coloring,  exceptionally  aided  by  high 

erlands.     tcchnic  in  the  use  of  oils.    The  initial 

stages  are  unknoi^Ti,  but  the  painting 
of  the  Netherlands  appears  in  fine  development  in 
the  work  of  the  brothers  Hubert  (d.  1426)  and  Jan 
van  Eyck  of  Maaseyck  (d.  1440),  exemplified  in  the 
Ghent  altar,  complete<l  in  1432  and  preserved  in 
Ghent,  Brussels,  and  Berlin.  This  Flanders  school 
was  surpassed  by  the  Brabant  school,  highly  de- 
veloped by  Roger  van  der  Weiden  (d.  1464),  who 
influenced  the  German  Hans  Memling  (d.  1495), 
the  painter  of  the  dramatic  Last  Judgment  at 
Danzig.  Together  with  paintings  on  canvas,  minia^ 
ture  painting  reached  a  high  degree  of  perfection 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  though  in  the  sixteenth 
century  Italian  influence  became  increasingly 
powerful,  the  old  traditions  were  worthilv  main- 


tained by  a  native  achod  which  included  Qdnta 
Ma8^3rs,  Pieter  Bni^hel  the  elder,  and  Lucaa  vu 
Leyden.  The  influence  of  the  Netheiiands  spread 
to  Geixnany,  Cologne  first  of  all.  It  was  abo  pcfteot 
in  the  Upper  Rhine  school  centered  in  Kobar, 
though  the  leader  here,  Martin  SchoogBuer  (d. 
1491),  proved  his  independence  by  a  charming  de- 
votion to  nature.  The  Swabian  achod  reached  its 
climax  in  Bartholome  Zeitblom  of  Ulm  (d.  after 
1517),  the  elder  Hans  Holbein  of  Augsboig  (d. 
1524),  and  Hans  Buigkmair  (d.  1531);  but  the 
Frankish  school,  with  Nurembei^g  as  a  center,  took 
only  mediocre  rank  in  painting  with  Michel  Wol- 
gemut  (d.  1519),  though  in  sculpture  it  stood  pre- 
eminent. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  Genun 
painting  reached  its  zenith,  not  only  in  the  Genun 
invention  of  copper-plate  and  in  wood-cuts,  but  in 
painting  proper.  Here  an  epoch  was  marlced  hy 
Albrecht  DOrer  (b.  at  Nuremberg  Ifiy 
3.  Gennany;  21,  1471;  d.  there  Apr.  6, 1528),  whose 
Dttrer.  wide  traveb  gave  him  the  inspintioo 
that  made  him  the  real  creator  of  the 
landscape,  which  had  hitherto  been  a  mere  aocee- 
sory.  His  first  great  work,  fifteen  wood-cuts  in  the 
Heindiche  Offenbarung  JohannU  (in  1498),  revealed 
him  already  a  master,  while  his  artistic  perception 
was  further  evinced  by  his  twenty  pictures  ol  the 
life  of  the  Virgin,  which  he  began  to  issue  in  1501. 
For  a  long  time  he  was  also  engaged  on  the  Pusion. 
The  "  Great  Passion  "  (12  wood-cuts  completed  in 
1511)  is  prevented  from  attaining  full  dignity  by 
the  coarseness  of  popular  taste,  and  the  artist  is 
frequently  balked  by  the  wood-cutter,  althou^  the 
dramatic  force  is  still  powerful.  The  "  Little  P^ 
sion  "  (37  small  cuts  completed  in  1511)  aims  it 
simplicity,  as  the  '' coppei^plate  Passion  "  (IGsmJl 
plates,  1507-13)  and  the  "Green  Passion"  (12 
drawings  in  chiaroscuro  on  a  green  ground,  done  in 
1504  and  now  in  Vienna)  successfully  attain  a  mfld 
and  harmonious  tone.  DQrer  attained  his  highest 
effect  by  a  imion  of  shading  and  realism.  Among 
his  best  works  are  The  Prodigal  Son,  The  Madonna 
with  the  Ape,  St.  Eustache,  Adam  and  Eve,  Christ 
on  the  Cross,  The  Knight  with  Death  and  the  DevH, 
Jerome  in  his  Cell,  M^ancholy,  and  The  Meditatkm 
of  St.  Anthony.  He  was  also  the  founder  of  the 
copper-plate  portrait  (Melanchthon,  Pirkheimer, 
Frederick  the  Wise,  etc.);  and  the  truth  and  care 
hero  displayed  also  characterise  his  paintings  of 
Adam  and  Eve  (at  Madrid),  The  Adoration  of  the 
Trinity  by  all  the  Saints  (in  Vienna),  The  Adora- 
tion of  the  Three  Kings  (at  Florence),  and  the 
greatest  of  all.  The  Four  Temperaments. 

DQrer  inspired  the  far  coarser  paintere  Geoig 
Pencz,  Hans  Sebald  Beham,  Barthel  Beham,  as 
well  as  such  representatives  of  the  Upper  Rhein 
school  as  Matthias  GrQnewald  (d.  about  1529).  The 
latter,  an  uncompromising  reaUst,  found  a  follower 
in  Hans  Baldmig,  commonly  called  Grien  (d. 
1545),  while  both  DQrer  and  GrQnewald  influenced 
Albrecht  Altdorfer  (d.  1538),  the  head  of  the  Be- 
gensburg  school  and  the  representative  of  a  romantic 
movement.  The  bond  between  the  Swabian  school 
and  the  Italian  Renaissance  and  the  creation  of  a 
German  Renaissance  were  effected  by  Hans  Holbein 
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te  younger  (b.  at  Augsburg,  1497;  d.  at  London, 
LM3).  An  intense  realist  and  devoid  of  ethics,  he 
lUDdled   as  a  portrait  painter,   as  of  Erasmus, 

Amerbach,  Archbishop  Warham,  and 

f.  Gcmiany;  Geoig    Gisze,  yet  he   was  unrivaled 

SUtoeuth    among  his  compatriots  as  a  colorist, 

Otntmy  and  as  is  shown  by  his  Madonna  of  Buigo- 

After.      master  Meyer.     In  his  passion  pictures 

he  lacked  S3rmpathy  with  his  theme 
and  is  lepellantly  naturaUstic,  as  in  the  Basel 
CSinit  in  the  Tomb,  but  in  his  ninety-four  pictures 
to  the  Old  Testament  he  reproduces  the  epic  tone 
with  admirable  simplicity.  As  an  ardent  Protes- 
tant he  furthered  the  cause  of  his  doctrines  not  only 
hy  bis  Indulgence-Vender  and  Christ  the  True 
Ljghty  but  also  by  his  satirical  passion  pictures  in 
which  monks  and  priests  figure  as  judges  and  ex- 
eeutioQers  of  Christ,  and  here  too  belong,  in  a  sense, 
his  Dance  of  Death  (forty-five  plates  executed  about 
1525).  He  broke  entirely  with  tradition,  but  though 
ampaasing  Ddrer  in  color  and  modeling,  he  is  in- 
ferior in  depth  and  nationality.  Lucas  Cranach  the 
ekler  (d.  1553)  formed  a  link  between  the  art  of 
Upper  Germany  and  Saxony.  Firmly  Protestant, 
he  painted  portraits  of  Reformers  and  princes  of  his 
own  type  of  mind,  and  also  aided  the  Protestant 
cause  by  such  paintings  as  the  Crucifixion  (at  Wei- 
mar), Law  and  Gospel  (at  Schneebeig),  and  Passio- 
nale  of  Christ  and  Antichrist.  His  earlier  works  are 
rich  in  color  and  often  sympathetic,  but  in  his  latter 
years  he  plied  his  art  as  a  mere  trade,  an  example  in 
which  he  was  followed  by  his  son,  Lucas  Cranach 
the  yoimger  (d.  1586).  Economic  conditions  in 
Germany  were  reflected  in  a  decline  in  painting  from 
the  seventeenth  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  best  work  even  of  Daniel  Chodowiecki 
(1726-1801)  was  in  the  minor  genre  of  middle-class 
Ufe.  The  classicism  of  the  second  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  persisted  in  art  until  late  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  achieving  its  best  results  in 
landscape,  as  exemplified  by  Joseph  Koch  (d.  1839), 
Karl  Rottmann  (d.  1850),  and  Friedrich  PreUer 
(d.  1878),  but  it  met  a  deadly  opponent  m  the  roman- 
tic school,  which  drew  from  medieval  and  Prera- 
phaelite  material.  These  "Nazarenes^'  (Friedrich 
Overbeck  [d.  1869],  Philipp  Veit  [d.  1878],  Joseph 
Fahrich  [d.  1876],  and  Eduard  Steinle  [d.  1886])  also 
influenced  the  Protestants  Karl  Gottfried  Pfann- 
schmidt  (d.  1887),  Bemhard  Plockhorst  (b.  1825), 
and  Heinrich  Hofmann  (b.  1824),  and  in  less  degree 
Peter  Cornelius  (d.  1867)  and  Julius  Schnorr  von 
Carolsfeld  (d.  1872).  Wliile  then-  work  is  deeply 
religious,  their  grasp  is  often  weak,  sentimental,  and 
untrue.  A  sound  principle,  though  often  carried 
to  extremes,  is  represented,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
Eduard  von  Gebhardt  and  especially  by  Fritz  von 
Uhde. 

Unlike  Germany,  Italy  maintained  a  degree  of  art 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  when 
the  idealism  of  Guido  Reni  (d.  1642;  Aurora  in 
the  Palazzo  Roepigliosi  in  Rome  and  Ecce  Homo  in 
Dresden)  and  of  Cario  Dolci  (d.  1686:  St.  Cecilia 
in  Dresden)  went  parallel  to  or  in  union  with  the 
realism  of  Caravaggio  (d.  1609)  and  Spagnoletto 
(d.  1656).  In  Spain  painting  first  attained  its  full 
classical  development  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
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characterized  by  amazing  technic  and  extraordi- 
nary sense  of  coloring.  Side  by  side  with  the  great 
realist  Velasquez  (d.  1660),  preeminent  as  a  portrait- 
painter,  stands  his  yoimger  contem- 
5.  Other  poraiy,  Murillo,  whose  visions,  concep- 
Countries.  tions,  saints,  and  Madonnas  reveal  the 
true  Spanish  Roman  Catholic  warmth 
of  religious  feeling.  France  likewise  found  its  first 
great  painter  in  the  seventeenth  century  in  Nicholas 
Poussin  (d.  1665),  who  drew  from  classic  models 
and  inspired  the  landscape  school  which  reached 
its  zenith  in  Claude  Lorrain  (d.  1682),  while  Antoine 
Watteau  adopted  the  rococo  style  both  in  form  and 
theme.  In  this  same  century  the  Netherlands  not 
only  siupassed  their  own  past,  but  attained  a  high 
place  in  art  as  a  whole.  The  Flemish  school,  with  its 
foimdation  of  mingled  Teutonic  and  Romance  ele- 
ments blended  with  the  display  of  Spanish  Jesuitism, 
is  represented  in  the  magnificent  coloring  and  the 
keen  sense  of  beauty  of  form,  composition,  and 
dramatic  power  of  Peter  Paul  Rubens  (b.  probably 
at  Siegen  in  Westphalia  Jime  29, 1577;  d.  at  Antwerp 
May  30, 1640) .  He  is  not,  however,  without  a  strain 
of  the  sensual,  and  his  niunerous  religious  canvases, 
the  best  known  of  which  is  the  Descent  from  the 
Cross  in  the  cathedral  at  Antwerp,  are  essentially 
secular  in  type.  His  best  pupil  was  Antonius  van 
Dyck  (d.  at  London  1641),  who  excels  in  portraits 
but  is  weak  in  his  religious  paintings.  The  natural- 
ism of  Dutch  painting  adapted  it  particularly  for 
portraiture,  landscapes,  and  genre  work.  Religious 
themes  were  modernized  and  lost  their  loftiness, 
though  these  defects  were  veiled  by  the  perfection 
of  the  Dutch  development  of  chiaroscuro.  Prac- 
tically the  sole  religious  painter  of  Protestant  Hol- 
land was  Rembrandt  Harmensz  van  Reijn  (b.  at 
Leyden  1606;  ,  d.  at  Amsterdam  1669),  in  which 
Dutch  art  reached  its  zenith.  His  numerous  Bibli- 
cal pictures  are  simple  in  their  naturalism  and  are 
the  more  intelligible  by  the  modernization  of  their 
figures  and  setting,  even  though  the  result  sometimes 
involves  the  conmionplace.  Generally,  however,  as 
may  be  seen  from  his  Christ  at  Emmaus  (at  Paris) 
and  his  Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son  (at  St.  Peters- 
burg), he  remained  true  to  the  loftiness  of  his  theme 
and  achieved  admirable  artistic  effects.  Rembrandt 
was  equally  admirable  in  portrait-painting  and 
etching,  and  the  passing  of  years  served  only  to 
increase  the  perfection  of  his  art.  His  influence, 
powerful  in  the  eighteenth  century,  was  followed, 
early  in  the  last  century,  by  French  classicism,  which 
has  recently  been  superseded  in  Holland,  as  else- 
where, by  the  historical  school.  In  England  it 
was  not  untU  toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  that  the  first  real  attempts  at  native  paint- 
ing were  begun  by  William  Hogarth  (d.  1764)  and 
Joshua  Reynolds  (d.  1851).  A  school  closely  akin 
to  the  **Nazarenes"  was  founded  by  the  Prerar 
phaelites  Rosetti,  Millais,  and  Bume-Jones,  who  sur- 
passed their  German  counterparts  in  depth,  truth, 
and  simplicity. 

The  intercommunication  of  modem  times  has 
tended  to  efface  national  peculiarities  and  sharply 
defined  schools  in  painting,  replacing  them  with 
eclecticism.  The  present  condition  is  one  of  inchoate- 
ncss,  being  restless  and  drawn  hither  and  thither 
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by  tho  most  diverae  tendencies.  The  result  has 
alreudy  been  certain  gains  which  can  not  be  lost, 
but  the  ultimate  outcome  is  still  problematical. 
This  entire  process  involves  religious  painting  in  its 
fortunes,  and  every  attempt  to  separate  this  type 
of  art  from  the  rest,  and  to  treat  it  as  a  distinct 
entity,  has  injured  it  instead  of  being  to  its  advan- 
tiige.  (Victor  Schultze.) 

Bibucmrapht:  Bosides  the  literature  under  Art,  Cmua- 
TiAN,  coiMult  on  the  general  subject:  F.  X.  Kraua,  Syn- 
chronistiaehe  Tabellen  zur  chriatlichen  Kunstgeachichtet 
FreibuiiE.  1880;  idem,  OeschieJUe  der  chrxMlichen  Kuruit, 
3  vols..  Froiburs.  189d-19()U:  J.  O.  Westwood.  Falm>gra- 
phia  aarra  jnctoria,  London.  1845;  R.  Garrucci.  Storia 
deUa  arte  crvdiana,  6  vols.,  Prato.  1881;  J.  P.  Lundy, 
Monumental  Chnstianity,  New  York.  1882;  E.  Oilier. 
A  Popular  HiMory  of  Sacred  Art,  London.  1882;  C.  AU. 
IHe  ehrxMliche  Kunat,  Bosen.  1884;  A.  W.  C.  Lindsay. 
Rkdchea  of  the  HxHory  of  ChriMian  Art,  2  vols..  London. 
1885:  E.  Frants,  OeM-hicJUe  der  chriatlichen  Malerei,  2 
parts,  Froihurx.  1887-94;  A.  do  Champeaux.  Hiatoire  de 
la  peinture  dirorative,  Paris.  18U0;  F.  Boumand.  Hiat.  de 
Tart  chrftien,  2  vol^..  Paris.  1891;  A.  Conti.  ReHgione  ed 
arte,  Florence.  IKDl;  F.  Hucttgenbach. />ie  A:trcA/»rA«  Xun«< 
in  Afnnographum,  2  vols..  Aarhcn.  1890;  W.  Lowrie. 
ChriiUuin  Art  and  Arrhtrolooy,  London,  19()1;  N.  Bell. 
The  Sainta  in  ChriMti'in  Art,  3  vols..  London,  1901-04; 
J.  Fickt*r,  Stuiiirn  tiltrr  chriatliehe  DenkmAltr,  Leipsic, 
19i)2;  E.  (Sradniann,  Orachirhte  der  chriatlichen  Kunat, 
C^alw.  1902;  A.  Ijoroy  do  lu  Marcho.  />i  Peinture  religieuae, 
Paruf,  1902;  K.  Hunrkn€>r.  (/cachichte  der  kirchlirhm  Kunat, 
FrcihuPK.  19(M;  E.  Cabrol.  Dietionnaire,  Paris.  1903  sqq.; 
J.  P.  Richtrr  and  A.  C.  Taylor.  The  Golden  Age  of  Claaaie 
Chriatuin  Art,  Lon<lon,  1904;  A.  Michel.  Hiatoire  de  Cart 
depuia  lea  premiere  tempa  chrHiena  juaqu'a  noa  joura,  Paris, 
1905. 

On  eariy  Christian  art  consult:  J.  N.  Diepolder.  The- 
olooie  und  Kunat  im  Urchriatentum,  Augsburg.  1882;  F.  R. 
Salmon,  Hiatoire  de  fart  chritien  aux  dix  premiera  aiMea, 
Lille.  1891:  J.  Wilpert.  Die  KataAombengemAlde  und  ihre 
alien  Copien.  Freiburg.  1891;  E.  L.  Cutts.  Hiatory  of  Early 
ChriMian  Art,  London.  1893;  F.  Wickhoff.  Roman  Art. 
Some  of  ita  Principlra  and  their  ApplicjUion  to  early  Chria- 
tian  Painting,  London.  1900;  J.  R.  Allen.  Celtic  Art  in 
Pagan  and  Chriatian  Timea,  1904;  V.  Hchultse.  Die  Kata- 
komben  ron  S.  Gennaro  dei  Poveri  in  Neapel,  Jpnu,  1877; 
idem.  Die  altrhriatlichen  Grabatiitten  Siciliena,  Berlin.  1907; 
L.  \'on  Sybcl,  Chriatliche  Antike  Einfiihrung  in  die  alt- 
ehriatliche  Kunat.  Vol.  ii..  Plaatik,  Architektur,  und 
Malerei,  Marburg.  1909.  For  Bysantine  art  consult: 
N.  Kondakoff.  Hint,  de  Tart  bytantin,  2  vols..  Paris, 
1886-91;  J.  8trzygo^-ski.  Der  BUderkreia  dea  griechia- 
chen  Phyaiologua,  dca  Koamaa  Indikopleuatea  und  Okta- 
teuch,  Leipsic.  1899;  idem.  Orient  oder  Rom,  ib.  1901; 
H.  Brnckhaus.  Die  Kunat  in  den  Athoakloatem,  Leipsic. 
1891;  W.  R.  liCthaby  and  H.  Swainson.  The  Church 
of  Sancta  Sophia,  Tendon.  1894.  On  manuscripts 
and  mural  (Iccunitioiui  c<insu]t:  J.  O.  Westwood,  Thr 
Miniaturta  of  .inulo-Saxon  nml  Irinh  Manu.scripia,  Lon- 
don. 1809;  V.  X.  Kr4iU9.  Di>  Wandtjenuilde  der  St.  Georga- 
Kirche  au  Obrrzell  nuf  der  Reirhfnau,  Frpiburg,  1881; 
idem.  Die  Wandgcmalde  von  S.  Angelo  in  Formia,  Beriin. 
1803;  G.  Clausi»o,  Lea  Monumrnta  du  chrittianiame  au 
mot/en  Age.  lianliquea  rt  moaafqum  chrHicnnea,  2  vols.. 
Piirw.  1893;  E.  Male.  L'Art  reli{/icux  du  xii.  aiertr  en 
France,  Paris.  1898;  L.  von  Kr>l)HI,  Kumttntll  Minitituren 
und  Initinlcn  aua  HandachrifO'n,  4.-I6.  Jahrhundtrtm, 
Munich.  1890;  A.  T^ahitto.  I^a  .\fnnHMcrita  rt  Vnrt  de  lea 
omcr,  P.iriM.  189.3;  H.  V.  .Snuorlnnd  uiid  A.  H:u«cIo(T,  Der 
P.taltrr  KrzhiM'lutf  Et^tcrtu  nm  Trier  in  C trivial r,  Trevi*B. 
P.MH;  W.  U.  T^^thnby.  Mftliirrul  Art,  Tii»iuh»n.  19<M:  G.  von 
Kalckcn.  PiintunH  t crl/sim^tiqwft  do  mnyrn  ng*-,  IlnHrlprn. 
1910.  For  Ttnly  <sHi:<ult :  \V.  T^ubkc.  <it"whichtr  drr  Itnlit-n- 
isrhrn  Vii/»Tri.  2  voh.,  Stultgarl,  l.S7«:  Iv  Mont«>(<:ut.  .1rft«- 
^s#^  rUnlu;  Paris,  IKSl;  L.  S<-ott,  Thr  Hcnnis.mirr  of  Art 
in  Iffil,,,  I/.nd«Mi,  ISS3:  J.  Biirckhanlt.  Drr  Cirrronr.  2 
vfiN  .  T>'ir»"<ic,  ISSI:  idem.  Die  KuUur  drr  RrtmissHince  in 
lUihrn.  ?  v.iU..  il..  \XS.'x;  H.  Hii.|i|,  Druisrhr  und  itnlieni- 
ache  Kunntrharaktere.  Frankfort.  IS«J3;  <;.  (Jniycr,  //.4rf 
ferrarins  .1  VtiHHiur  dru  /trinnn  d' H^ie,  2  v<iN..  Pari'*,  1897; 
J.  Burckhartlt.  Bcitrdge  zur  Kunatgcachichte  von  Italiena, 


Basel,  1898;    H.  Wolfflin,  DU  Hauiaehe  Kwui,  UnUk, 
1899;   idem.  The  Art  of  the  Italian  Renaisaance,  lindoa, 
1903;   A.  Philippi.  Die  Kwut  der  Remnaeanee  in  ItaUm, 
2  vols.,  Leipdc,  1905;    S.  Brinion.  The  Remnaaama  h 
Italian  Art,  9  vela.,  London,  1907.     For  Oennaoy  eoD- 
suit:    W.  Wackemacel,  Die  devtaehe  QlaamaUrei,  Lop- 
sic,  1855;   A.  Woltmvin.  Holbein  und  eeine  Zait,  2  vdiu 
Leipsic,  1873-70;    L.  Grote,  Lykae  Cranack,  der  Mekt 
der  Reformation^  Drasden.  1883;    H.  Otie.  HamOmk  4m 
kirchliehen  Kunatarehtiologie  dea  deuiechm  MitUtaHan,  2 
vols.,  Leipsic,  1883-85;    K  Paulus,  Bilder  aue  Kunat  n 
Deutachland,  Stuttgart,    1883;    R.  Springer,   Kunttkmi 
bueh  far  Deutaehland,  Berlin.  1883;   M.  Thaunng.  Dfiw, 
Leipsic.  1884;    H.  Thode,  Die  MaUrechuU  von  NUnbat 
im  14.  und  16.  Jahrhundert,  Frankfort,  1891;  A.  Springer. 
Albrecht  DUrer,  Berlin,   1892;    H.  Janitschek,  Qeadmka 
der  deutaehen  Malerei,   Berlin,   1800;     L.   H.  Cnst  Tie 
Paintinga  and  Drawinga  of  A.  DUrer,  London,  1897;  B. 
Borrmann,  Aufnahme  mittdaUeriieker  Wand-  und  Daoba- 
malereien  in  Deutaehland,  Berlin,  1807  sqq.;    O.  Doeriof 
and  G.  Voss,  Meiatenoerke  der  Kunal  aua  SOehaen  m4 
ThOringen,  Magdebuig.  1005;  M.  Zucker,  Diirer,  inSthifim 
dea   Vereina  fUr   Reformationaoeaehiehte^  vol.    xvii  (eoa- 
taina    further    literature).      For     France     eonsolt:    F. 
Boumand,  Hiai.  de  tart  en  France,  Paris,  1891;  L  Bat' 
sin-Dfon,  HiaL  de  FaH  en  France,  Parii,  1801;   P.  G<!i»- 
Didot,  La  Peinture  dScorative  en  France  du  xei.  au  xaOi 
aiicle,  Paris,  1806-09.     For  other  countries  and  wpetal 
phases  ccHisult:    H.  Riegd,  Beitrtloe  aur  niederUkndiaekea 
KunatgeaeJiichU,  2  vols..  Beriin.  1882;    F.  Ewerbeek.  Dii 
Renaiaaance  in  Bdgien  und  Holland,   Leipsic.  1883-80; 
F.  M.  Tubino,  Batudioa  aobre  el  Arte  en  EapaHa,  SeriDe; 
1886;    P.  Flat^  UArt  en  Eapagne,  Paris,  1891;   P.  Fuii, 
Eaaai  aur  Fart  de  VEapagne  primitive,  2  vols.,  Parii,  1909- 
1904;    C.  von  LOtsow,  GeachiekU  dea  deutaehen  Kupftr- 
atichea  und  Holaaehnittea,  Berlin.  1891 ;   F.  Lippmann,  Det 
Kupferatich,    Berlin,    1893;     R.    Mutber,    OeaehickU  ier 
Malerei  im  19.  Jahrhundert,  3  vols.,  Munich,  1803-M; 
E.  R.  Prior.  A  Hiatory  of  Gothic  Art  in  Bngtaad,  LondoB, 
1900;    A.  Venturi,  The  Madonna.    A  pkiofitd  Repraaae 
tation  by  Paintera  and  Setdptora,  London,  1002;  J.  Uaet- 
Graefe.    Entwickdungageacki^te  der   modemen  Kuad,  I 
vols..  Stuttgart,  1004. 

PAJON,  pd'^jon',  CLAUDE:    IVench  Protestant; 
b.  at  Romorantin  (25  m.  8.e.  of  Blois)  in  1626;  d-at 
Orl^ns   Sept.    27,    16S5.     He   was   educated  at 
Saumur  under  Amyraut,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four  was  appointed  pastor  at  Machenoir.    In  1666 
he  was  called  to  Saumur  as  professor  of  thedogr, 
but  his  views  that  the  presence  of  Christ  and  of  his 
spirit  in  the  faithful  implied  simply  the  presence  of 
Christ's  image  and  a  correspondiing  frame  of  mind 
and  that  sins  were  due  to  ignorance,  roused  auefa 
controversy  that,  though  supported  by  the  verdict 
of  the  provincial  synod  in  1667,  he  reeigned  in  1668 
to  become  pastor  at  Orl6ans.    Though  he  disBemi- 
natod  his  theories  only  in  his  correspondence  and  by 
word  of  mouth,  his  pupils  did  not  observe  an  equal 
reser\*e.    The  rumor  of  Pelagio-Arminian  heterodoxy 
at  a  time  of  dogmatic  sensitiveness  occasioned  hii 
examination  in  1676  by  Jean  Claude,  the  Reformed 
preacher  of  Paris.    This  led  to  no  mutual  under- 
standing, but  in  the  following  3rear  a  second  cod- 
feroncc  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  measures  by  the 
academies  of  Sedan  and  Saumur  and  the  provincial 
synods    against   theological   candidates   who  had 
a<lopted  Pajon's  tenets,  in  spite  of  the  disavowal 
of  Pclagianism  by  Pajon  and  his  pupils.    Throu^ 
out  this  period  Pajon  published  nothing  bearing  on 
his  sficcial  views;   his  two  books — Examen  du  lim 
(fui  /Hjrte  jMntr  tUrr  Prejugez  legitimes  contrt  le$Cdr 
vinistrs  (Bionne.  1673),  and  Remarquee  tur  VAveriu- 
srtnent  pastoral   (.\mstcrdam,    1685) — being  in  de- 
fense of  the  French   Reformed   Church.    His  last 
months  were  embittered  by  the  destruction  of  bis 
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dmreh  at  Origans,  the  conversion  of  his  colleagues 
Id  Boman  Catholicism,  and  the  loss  of  his  property. 
In  the  main,  Pajon's  views  were  not  different  from 
the  orthodox  Reformed  system.  Pajon  continually 
denied  the  chaige  of  Pelagianism  or  Arminianism, 
ud  declared  his  allegiance  to  the  tenets  of  Dort. 
The  discussion  with  Claude  first  sought  agreement 
OQ  the  questions  of  total  depravity  and  irresistible 
gmoe,  but  passed  over  the  main  contention  on  the 
mode  of  <^)eration  of  grace  and  the  divine  spirit. 
FiBBappoang  the  historical  operation  of  imiversal 
pnoe  on  the  individual,  Pajon  attempted  to  adapt 
the  doctrine  of  divine  operation  to  the  moral  sense 
of  the  time,  not  opposing  the  doctrine  of  the  work 
of  grace  itself.  The  divine  spirit  never  operates 
immediately,  but  always  through  the  Word  and 
human  reason;  this  was  the  only  escape  from  the 
Pietistic  ecstasy.  This  theory  aims  entirely  to  de- 
dare  the  divine  woric  of  conversion  in  tenns  of 
morals  rather  than  of  mysticism.  Furthermore, 
the  powers  of  man  are  regarded  as  oppressed  by 
ignorance  rather  than  lost;  but  if  the  divine  Word 
oomes  to  men  imder  proper  and  favorable  circum- 
stanoea,  it  is  accepted  by  the  reason,  which,  in  its 
turn,  is  followed  by  the  will.  The  doctrine  of  sal- 
vation exclusively  by  grace  alone  is  avoided  by  the 
aasumption  that  God  has  so  ordered  aU  things  that 
in  the  elect  illumination  through  the  Word  must 
necessarily  occur.  This  God,  however,  is  not  present 
and  living,  but  the  remote  Creator  whose  world 
moves  in  its  appointed  path.  Pajon's  views,  per- 
meated with  a  deistic  spirit,  thus  lack  the  orthodox 
Calvinistic  sense  of  personal  contact  with  God;  and 
his  pupils,  soon  passing  beyond  their  teacher's 
position,  turned  to  Arminianism  or  even  to  Roman 
GatholicisDL  (E.  F.  Karl  Miller.) 

BmuoaBAPHT:  S.  lacheret,  Clavde  Pajon,  aa  vie  et  aa  doe- 
irine,  Geoeva,  1883;  E.  A.  Mailhet,  Claude  Pajon,  aa  vie. 
mm  ^falime  ridiffieux,  aea  controveraea,  Paris,  1883.  A  list 
ci  the  principal  works  called  out  by  his  teaching  is  given 
in  Hauck-Henog,  RE,  xiv.  553. 

PALAMAS,  GREGORIUS:  Greek  mystic;  b.  at 
Constantinople  in  1296;  d.  at  Thessalonica  Nov.  15, 
1359.  Brought  up  in  a  fervent  religious  atmosphere 
and  thoroughly  educated,  he  retired  to  a  monastic 
life  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  deeply  influenced  by 
the  Hagiorite  monks,  one  of  whom,  Macarius  Chry- 
socephalus  (later  bishop  of  Philadelphia),  had  intro- 
duced him  to  mysticism.  In  1318  Palamas  joined 
the  monks  of  Athos,  was  a  cenobite  in  the  monastery 
of  Laura  from  1321  to  1324,  and  the  conmiunity 
of  Glossia  from  1324  to  1326,  when  he  entered  the 
community  near  Bercea,  where  he  remained,  with 
ten  companions,  imtil  1331,  in  which  year  he  returned 
to  Athoe.  Here  he  began  his  literary  career  in  1333, 
commencing  with  a  biography  of  the  Hagiorite 
Peter.  He  was  later  chosen  protos  of  Athos,  but 
soon  after  resigned.  His  peace  was  early  broken, 
however,  by  the  controversies  with  Barlaam  (see 
Hestchasts,  §  1),  against  whom  he  was  chosen 
by  his  fellow  monks  as  protagonist.  Palamas 
accordingly  resided  for  three  years  in  Thessalonica. 
Suspicions  of  partizanship  with  Cantacuzenus 
against  the  Palseologi  (possibly  complicated  by  the 
temporary  suppression  of  the  Hesychasts  in  1345) 
caused  Palamas  to  be  imprisoned  for  either  two  or 
four  years.    Nevertheless,  in  1347  he  was  appointed 


archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  a  dignity  which  he  held 
until  his  death.  Though  at  first  driven  from  the 
city  by  the  opponents  of  Cantacuzenus  and  directed 
by  the  patriarch  to  discharge  ecclesiastical  fimctions 
in  Lemnos,  Palamas  was  soon  enabled  to  enter 
upon  his  archiepiscopal  duties  at  Thessalonica, 
where  he  was  cordially  welcomed.  In  1351  he 
attended  the  last  decisive  s3mod  at  Constantinople. 
A  year  later  he  was  seriously  ill,  and  almost 
before  he  had  recovered  was  called  by  the  emperor 
to  Constantinople  on  affairs  of  state,  only  to  be 
captured  by  pirates  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  and 
held  prisoner  for  a  year  (probably  1353-^54).  After 
his  ransom  he  remained  for  a  time  in  Constantinople, 
where  he  wrote  against  the  Latins;  and  three 
years  after  his  return  home  was  again  in  controversy 
with  Gregoras. 

Palamas,  who  incorporated  quietistic  mysticism 
in  the  Greek  theological  system  and  repulsed  Latin 
scholasticism,  is,  next  to  Marcus  Eugenicus,  the  most 
influential  figure  in  the  later  history  of  the  Greek 
church,  though  viewed  with  extreme  disfavor  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  He  was  led  by  visions 
throughout  his  life  and  is  said  to  have  wrought 
miracles  both  before  and  after  his  death.  He  was 
regarded  as  a  saint  (though  his  day,  Nov.  14,  was 
never  received  in  the  calendar)  as  early  as  the  patri- 
archate of  Philotheus.  The  majority  of  Palamas' very 
numerous  writings  are  still  imprinted,  those  which 
have  appeared  being  collected  most  conveniently  in 
MPGfC  1. 771  sqq.,  cli.  1  sqq., clxi.  244  sqq.  Against 
the  Western  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost  are  directed 
the  two  books  of  "  Demonstrations  "  and  the  ArU- 
epigraphai.  More  is  known  of  his  He&ychastic  wri- 
tings, which  include  the  dialogue  of  Theophanes  and 
the  treatises  "  On  Sufferings  and  Virtues,"  "  On 
Those  who  Dwell  in  Saintly  Solitude,"  "Three 
Chapters  on  Prayer  and  Purity  of  Heart,"  and 
"  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Physical,  Theological, 
Ethical,  and  Practical  Chapters."  Special  stress 
should  also  be  laid  on  his  practical  writings,  particu- 
larly his  forty-three  homHies,  in  which  the  author's 
simplicity  and  earnestness  are  clearly  manifest. 

(Phiupp  Meyer.) 

Bibuoorapbt:  E^rumbaoher,  Oeachichte,  pp.  103-105,  485- 
486  et  paasim;  Fabricius-Haries.  BibliUheea  Oraca,  zi. 
494-^606,  Hamburs«  1808;  A.  C.  Demetraoopulus,  Oracia 
orthodoxa,  Leipsic,  1872;  F.  J.  Stein,  in  Oeaterreichiaehe 
Vierteliahraachrift  fur  katholiache  Theologie,  1873;  and  the 
literature  under  Hestchasts. 

PALATUf  ATE,  REFORMATION  IN.  See  Heidel- 
BERQ  Catechism. 

PALEARIO,  AONIO:  Italian  humanist  and  mar- 
tyr; b.  at  Veroli  (50  m.  s.e.  of  Rome)  c.  1500; 
burned  at  the  stake  at  Rome  July  3,  1570.  He 
studied  at  Rome  1520  and  after.  At  the  storming  of 
Rome  in  1527  he  forsook  the  city  and  the  lasting 
associations  which  he  had  formed,  particularly  with 
Sadoleto  (q.v.),  Calcagnini,  and  Bernardo  Maffei. 
His  correspondence  locates  him  at  Siena  after  Oct,, 
1530,  where  for  many  years  he  displayed  an  eminent 
activity  as  teacher  at  the  university.  During  that 
time  he  published  a  didactic  poem,  De  immofialUate 
animarum  (Lyons,  1536).  About  1540  a  reaction 
occurred  in  his  religious  views,  and  in  1542  a  chai^ 
of  heresy  was  lodged  against  him.  Before  the 
tribunal  his  enemies  referred  to  his  LibeUw  <U  nwrte 
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C/irisft,  more  exactly  entitled:  DeUa  pienezza,  suffi- 
ciema  e  satia/attume  della  pa89ume  di  Christo,  In 
a  masterly  oration  Paleario  refuted  the  accusations, 
but  his  enemies  conspired  to  prevent  his  permanent 
appointment  at  Siena.  In  1546  he  obtained  a  pro- 
fessorship at  Lucca.  It  may  have  been  here  that  he 
completed  a  second  tract  against  Rome:  Actio  in 
poniifices  Romanoa  et  ecrum  asseclaa  (Amsterdam, 
1696;  Jena,  1728)  a  caustic  polemic  on  ecclesiasti- 
cism  and  dogmatics.  Threatened  at  Lucca  by  the 
readiness  of  the  Senate  to  gratify  the  demands  of 
the  Curia,  he  withdrew  in  1555,  finding  a  position 
at  Milan.  Although  again  accused  by  the  inquisition 
(1559)  he  vindicated  himself  in  a  tract.  Pro  ae  ipso, 
and  was  acquitted.  For  the  thinl  time  (1567),  how- 
ever, the  Milanese  inquisitor,  Yrk  Angelo  di  Cremona, 
subjected  him  to  prosecution;  the  points  of  accusa- 
tion being,  that  he  had  taught  justification  by  faith, 
denied  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  disparaged  monas- 
ticism,  and  censured  the  practise  of  burying  the  dead 
within  the  churches.  In  1568,  by  imperial  mandate 
in  response  to  the  requisition  of  Pope  Pius  V.,  he 
was  conveyed  to  Rome  for  judgment.  For  three 
years  Paleario  languished  in  the  prison  of  Tor  di 
Nona.  The  extract  from  his  Roman  trial  proceed- 
ings (published  by  Fontana,  in  Arch,  storico  deUa 
Societa  Romana  di  Storia  pcUriOf  Rome,  1896)  gives 
detailed  information  concerning  this  period  of  tor- 
ture. In  April,  1570,  the  man  app)ears  "  mellowed," 
so  that  he  professes  to  believe  whatever  the  church 
believes.  Then  he  was  compelled  to  make  a  formal 
abjuration,  the  literal  terms  of  which  were  first 
published  by  P  .C.  F.  Daunou  (Eaaai  hiaiorique  sur  la 
puissance  temporelle  des  papeSf  ii.  278,  Paris,  1810). 
He  addressed  some  touching  letters  to  his  wife  and 
child  on  the  day  of  his  execution,  which  are  preserved 


in  the  library  at  Siena,  and  are  the  last  aatha- 
tic  witnesses  on  the  subject  of  his  religious  atdtode. 
They  contain  not  one  word  in  warrant  of  the  aaranp- 
tion  that  he  denied  his  convietioiis  in  the  preBeaee 
of  death.  His  constancy  is  also  corroborated  Igrtb 
sentence  of  June  30,  declaring  him  "  impenitent" 
In  the  journal  of  the  Roman  Brotheifaood  of  & 
Giovanni  DecoUato,  whose  members  attended  thoB 
who  were  condenmed  by  the  Holy  OflSoe,  and  len 
present  during  the  last  hours  of  one  delivered  for 
execution,  taking  special  pains  to  draw  some  laM 
word  of  repentance  from  the  unfortunate  vietim, 
it  is  recorded  that  this  devout  hiunanist  said  he 
wished  to  die  as  a  good  Christian,  which  is  not 
to  be  construed  to  mean  in  the  Roman  faitJL 
An  alleged  portrait  of  this  martyr  came  to  liglit 
about  1870,  an  oil  painting,  in  the  municipal  libruy 
at  Veroli.  Closer  scrutiny  revealed  the  fact  that  this 
portrait,  even  if  genuine,  had  been  so  retouched  that 
the  original  features  are  no  longer  recognisable. 

K.  Benrath. 

Bibuograpbt:  There  are  editioDS  of  his  works  at  heydm, 
1552;  Breiiifln«  1619;  AmstenUm,  1000,  and  Jfloa,  172& 
For  his  life  consult:  The  sketch  by  HeUbauer  pre&ced  to 
the  Jena  edition  of  the  woiin;  Mrs.  M.  Young,  Lift  ad 
Timea  of  Aonio  Paleario,  2  vols..  London,  1800;  T.  Mo- 
Crie.  Frogrtw  and  SuppnMaion  of  ike  RtformaHon  m  Ilak, 
Philadelphia,  1856;  J.  Bonnet,  Aonio  PaUario,  Fini^ 
1882,  Eng.  transl.,  London,  1804;  W.  M.  Blackbora.  Aom 
Paleario  and  hie  Friende,  Philadelphia,  1800:  J.  Stomh- 
ton,  Fooiprinte  of  the  Italian  Refbrmen,  London,  n.  d.; 
Des  Marais,  Aonio  Paleario^  Rome,  1885.  On  Uie  qoet- 
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I.  Names  and  Boundaries:  In  general  the  name 
Palestine  connotes  the  scene  of  Biblical,  particularly 
of  Israelitic,  history,  though  it  also  includes  the 
Mediterranean  coast  and  the  district  east  of  the 
Jordan.  It  thus  extends  from  the  desert  on  the 
east  and  south  to  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west 
and  Hermon  and  Lebanon  on  the  north.  To  the 
south  and  east  the  boundaries  vary  i^ith  the  vicis- 
situdes of  civilization.  On  the  north  Carmel  (q.v.) 
might  be  regarded  as  a  natural  boundary,  at  least 
on  the  coast.  Some  thirteen  miles  north  of  Acre, 
however,  the  coast  plain  is  cut  off  by  the  Jabal 
al-Musha^iah,  marking  the  beginning  of  the  "  Tyr- 
ian  stairs."  This  mountain  runs  eastward  to  the 
western  range  of  hills  of  Upper  Galilee,  which,  in 
its  turn,  runs  first  north,  and  then  northeast,  to  the 
Wadi  al-Hajeir  north  of  Tibnin.  From  this  point  a 
scries  of  hills  extends  to  the  Jabal  Ilunin,  which 


mei^ges  on  the  north  in  the  Jabal  al-Dahr.  Tlus 
forms  the  watershed  between  the  Litany  and  tbe 
Jordan;  and  thus  leads  to  the  foot  of  Heimon,  which 
ends  this  natural  boundary  of  Palestine  on  the  north. 
The  name  Palestine  is  a  Hellenisation  of 
PeUsheth  {**  Philistia  ")  (Isa.  xiv.  29,  31),  and  tiius 
connotes  **  land  of  the  Philistines."  It  is  dear 
from  Herodotus  (of.  ii.  104,  iii.  5  with  i.  105)  that 

the  name  of  the  Philistines  on  the  coast 
I.  Palestine  was  extended  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
and  Canaan,  interior.    Philo,  on  the   other  hand, 

applies  **  Palestine  "  to  Canaan;  but 
Josephus  generally  restricts  it  to  the  Philistines, 
applying  it  but  seldom  to  the  land  of  the  Israelites  or 
of  the  Jews  (Ant.  I.,  vi.  4,  XX.,  xii.  12).  The  Chris- 
tian use  of  the  term  is  shown  by  Jerome,  who  speaks, 
commenting  on  Ezek.  xxvii.,  of  '*  the  land  of  Judea, 
which  is  now  called  Palestine."    This  in^>lieB  the 
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inhabited  in  general  by  the  Israelites  or  Jews, 
cbTioaaly  with  special  reference  to  the  land  west  of 
the  Jordan.  In  the  Old  Testament  the  land  is 
eaUed  Canaan  (see  Canaan,  Canaanites).  The 
northern  boundaries  of  this  region  were  left  unde- 
fined (Gen.  X.  15-19),  or  were  extended  to  the 
Boidirates  (Gen.  xv.  18;  Ex.  xxiii.  31 ;  Deut.  xi.  24)  ; 
wbile  a  distinction  was  drawn  between  the  districts 
of  Oft"<"^"  conquered  by  the  Israelites  (Josh.  xi.  17, 
ziL  7)  and  the  land  which  they  had  not  yet  subdued 
(Josh.  xiii.  2-6).  The  formula  "  from  Dan  to  Beer- 
■heba"  (II  Sam.xxiv.  2, 15;  I  Kmgs  iv.  25),  there- 
fore, implies  simply  the  northern  and  southern  limits 
of  the  region  actually  occupied  by  Israel.  Attempts 
at  more  exact  delimitation  are  found  in  Num.  xxxiv. 
1-12  and  Exek.  xlvii.  15-20,  xlviii.  1  sqq.  (cf.  Josh. 
XV.  2-4).  In  Ezek.  xlvii.  19,  xlviii.  28  the  southern 
boondaries  are  given  as  Tamar,  Meribath-kadesh 
(eee  Nsgeb),  and  the  ''  brook  of  Egypt.''  The 
"  brook  of  Egypt "  (cf.  I  Kings  viii.  65;  II  Kings 
xziv.  7;  II  Chron.  vii.  8)  is  doubtless  identical 
with  the  modem  Wadi  al-'Arish.  The  same  bound- 
aiy,  partly  under  other  names,  is  implied  by 
Num.  xxxiv.  3-5  and  Josh.  xv.  2-4.  The  western 
boundary  is  given  as  the  Mediterranean,  **  unto  the 
entering  in  of  Hamath  "  (Num.  xiii.  21,  xxxiv.  6-8; 
Josh.  xiii.  5;  I  Eangs  viU.  65;  Ezek.  xlvii.  20;  Amos 
tL  14).  The  northern  boundary  of  Canaan,  accord- 
ing^, is  to  be  sought  near  the  plain  of  Emesa,  either 
in  the  Nahr  al-Kabir  (between  Lebanon  and  the 
Nusairi  mountains)  or  in  the  district  of  al-Rastun, 
the  classical  Arethusa  (ten  hours  north  of  Riblah 
and  four  hours  from  EUunath).  The  determination 
of  all  the  individual  sites  mentioned  in  the  passages 
giving  this  western  boundary  is  no  longer  possible. 
The  northern  boundary  is  given  as  running  from 
Hamath  to  the  east  of  Baal-gad  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Hermon  (Josh.  xiii.  5),  thus  comprising  "  all  Leb- 
anon "  (cf.  Num.  xxxiv.  8-9;  Judges  ill.  3;  II  Kings 
xiv.  25;  Ezek.  xlvii.  15-17;  Amos  vi.  14).  Hazar- 
enan,  mentioned  as  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
northern  boundaiy  in  Num.  xxxiv.  9-10  .and  Ezek. 
xlvii  16,  can  not  have  been  far  from  the  Orontes, 
especially  as  the  eastern  boundaiy  described 
in  Num.  xxxiv.  10-12  and  Ezek.  xlvii.  18, 
excludes  the  territory  west  of  the  Jordan.  It  is  a 
problem  whether  these  boundaries  were  based  upon 
t(4)qgraphical  conditions  or  on  ethnographical  dis- 
tinctions. At  all  events,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the 
land  east  of  the  Jordan  was  evidently  no  part  of 
Canaan,  although  laige  portions  of  it  were  IsraeUtic 
before  the  Ebdle. 

Besides  the  name  Judea  (q.v.),  the  land  was  also 
called  Idumsea,  especially  by  Roman  poets,  who 
extended  the  term  to  the  entire  country,  though 
primarily  it  was  restricted  to  Hebron  and  its  vicin- 
ity.   Greek  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  extended 
the  name  Phenicia  to  the  more  south- 
3.  Other    em   land.    The   oldest   Assyro-Baby- 
Namet.     Ionian    designation    of    Palestine    is 
A-mur-ru,  which  comprised  Palestine 
and  Phenicia   (see  Phenicia,  Phenicians)  with 
parts  of  Coele-Syria.    In  the  time  of  the  Amama 
Tablets  (q.v.)  A-mur-ru  was  restricted  to  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Lebanon  and  northern  Phenicia,  the 
southern  portion  of  the  coimtiy,  as  in  the  Egyptian 


inscriptions,  being  called  Canaan.  The  inroads  of 
the  Hittites  led  ihe  Assyrians,  beginning  with  Tig- 
lath-Pileser  III.,  to  term  Syria  and  Palestine  the 
**  land  of  the  Hittites."  Another  general  designa- 
tion arose  later,  *Ebhir  nari,  **  (the  land)  beyond 
(i.e.,  west  oO  the  river  (Euphrates),  and  this 
name  was  applied  to  the  S3rrian  satrapy  of  Persia 
from  the  reign  of  Darius  I.  (cf.  Ezra  viii.  36 
and  often).  Other  ap(>ellations  of  Palestine 
have  a  more  restricted  connotation.  Here 
belong  "  land  of  Israel "  (I  Sam.  xiii.  19),  "  land 
of  the  Hebrews  "  (Gen.  xl.  15;  Josephus  and  Pau- 
sanias),  "the  land  of  Yahweh"  (Hos.  be.  3),  "the 
house  of  Yahweh  "  (Jer.  xii.  7),  "  the  holy  mountain 
of  Yahweh  "  (Isa.  xi.  9,  bcv.  25),  "  the  holy  land  " 
(Zach.  ii.  16;  II  Mace.  i.  7),  and  "  the  land  of 
promise  "  (Heb.  xi.  9).  The  Israelites  were  also 
held  to  dwell  in  the  center  of  the  nations  and  in  the 
navel  of  the  earth  (Ezek.  v.  5,  xxxviii.  12).  This 
was  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  position  of  Palestine 
between  the  lands  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  to  the 
north  and  Egypt  to  the  south,  as  well  as  between  the 
desert  on  the  east  and  the  sea  on  the  west;  also,  in 
some  measure,  to  the  high  table-land  possessed  by 
Israel,  as  well  as  to  the  fact  that  the  nation  was  to 
be  a  center  for  the  dissemination  of  true  religion  to 
the  Gentiles  (cf.  Isa.  ii.  1-4). 

XL  Topography:    The  topography  of  Palestine  is 

conditioned  by  a  gigantic  geological  rift,  running 

from  the  Bay  of  Elath  apparently  to  Hermon,  though 

it  really  continues  to  the  valley  of  the  Orontes  and 

finally  disappears  north  of  the  ancient 

I.  In       Antiochia.    This   rift,   which   reaches 

GeneraL  its  greatest  breadth  and  depth  in  the 
Dead  Sep.,  divides  the  chaJk  plateau 
between  the  Syrian  desert  and  the  sea  into  two  parts, 
designated  as  the  districts  east  and  west  of  the 
Jordan.  As  far  north  as  the  promontory  of  Has 
al-Na^urah  the  recession  of  the  Mediterranean  has 
left  the  present  coast  plain;  while  from  this  prom- 
ontory in  the  north  to  the  desert  in  the  south  there 
extends,  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  a  plain 
of  vazying  breadth  increasing  southward  and  broken 
only  by  the  range  of  Mt.  Carmel.  Between  this  plain, 
however,  and  the  mountains  proper  comes  a  low  hill 
country  which  frequently  breaks  the  level  stretches 
of  the  region.  The  mountain  system  east  of  the 
Jordan  falls  abruptly  to  the  valley  of  the  river,  but 
the  western  slopes  are  more  gentle.  The  watershed 
is  thus  of  great  importance,  especially  for  southern 
Palestine,  furnishing  the  natural  means  of  communi- 
cation for  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountain  region, 
and  also  affording  numbers  of  small  plateaus  valu- 
able for  cultivation.  This  moimtain  district  can  be 
reached  from  the  east  and  west  only  by  narrow 
valleys  hemmed  in  by  precipices.  On  the  south, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  more  easy  of  access.  To 
the  north  the  mountain  region  spreads  to  the 
foothills  of  the  ranges  of  Gilboa  and  Carmel,  then 
gradually  sinks  to  the  triangular  plain  of  Jezreel, 
and  finally  rises  to  the  plateau  of  GaUlee,  which 
forms  the  approach  to  Lebanon  and  Antilebanon. 
Here  again  access  to  the  moimtain  district  is  rela- 
tively easy  in  at  least  two  places.  The  land  east 
of  the  Jordan  rises  in  terraces  from  the  valley  of  the 
river  and  reaches  a  general  level  higher  than  that 
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of  the  mountains  west  of  the  Jordan.  The  highest 
point  (c.  3,990  feet)  is  near  Heimon,  and  to  the 
east  the  slope  merges  imperceptibly  into  the  Syro- 
Arabian  desert. 

The  ridge  of  the  western  mountain  district  pro- 
ceeds in  the  south  from  a  plateau  which  rises  to  the 
west  above  the  Wadi  al-'Arabah,  south  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  This  arid  and  barren  plateau  is 
2.  The  about  70  miles  in  length  and  between 
Negeb.  37  and  50  in  width.  The  southern 
portion,  or  Jabal  al-Ma^rah,  reaches  an 
elevation  of  c.  3,240  feet.  Its  chief  wadis,  or  beds 
for  the  winter  rains  to  the  east,  are,  from  south  to 
north,  as  follows:  Ghamr,  al-Jirafah,  Raman,  Abu 
Taraimah,  al-Fifcra  (in  its  upper  course  called 
Wadi  Marrah),  and  al-Muhauwat.  As  to  the 
west  and  northwest,  into  the  Wadi  al-Shara'if  (ap- 
parently the  middle  portion  of  the  Wadi  al-'Arish) 
empties  the  Wadi  al-!]^uraiyah,  which,  with  its  sup- 
posed tributaries  the  Wadi  al-Muzairi'ah  and  Wadi 
al-Mayin,  drains  the  southern  side  of  the  plateau. 
The  Wadi  Jarur  (the  "  valley  of  Gerar  "  of  Gen. 
XX vi.  17)  and  the  valleys  of  'Ain  ^pidis,  'Ain  al- 
]g[adirat,  'Ain  al-Ipiseimah,  and  'Ain  al-Muwileiti  also 
empty  westw^ard  into  the  Wadi  al-Shara'if.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  the  more  northerly  of  these 
wadis  empty,  into  the  Wiuii  al-Saram,  and  thus, 
through  the  Wadi  al-AbyacJi  into  the  Wadi  al-'Arish. 
From  the  north  of  the  highland  prop)er  comes  the 
Wadi  Rakhamah,  which,  as  the  Wadi  Sani,  unites 
with  the  Wadi  Ghazzah.  The  sources  of  Wadi  al- 
Milti  lie  in  the  Ras  al-Zuwcirah  and  it  receives  the 
'Ar'arah  from  the  south,  the  Ipuyatein  from  the 
north,  and  the  al-Khalil  from  Hebron.  Passing  to 
the  west  under  the  name  of  Wadi  al-Saba'  (and 
probably  also  of  Wadi  Farah),  it  curves  into  the 
Wadi  Ghazzah  south  of  Gaza.  The  plateau  divides 
into  two  parts,  that  to  the  south  of  the  Wadi 
Marrah  being  called  Jabal  al-Ma^rah,  and  that  to  the 
north  Jabal  Hadhira  (probably  the  Hezron  of  Josh. 
XV.  25).  The  Wadi  Rakhamah  is  conjectured  to  be 
the  early  home  of  the  Jerahmeelites.  The  eastern 
declivities  are  barren  and  composed  chiefly  of  white 
limestone,  nor  does  reddish  sandstone  appear  until 
the  'Arabah.  On  the  plateau,  between  the  ''  ascent 
of  Akrabbim  "  and  Kadesh  lay  the  Zin  of  Numbers 
xxxiv.  4  and  Josh.  xv.  3  (cf.  Num.  xx.  1,  xxvii.  14, 
xxxiii.  36;  Deut.  xxxii.  51).  The  boundary  between 
Israel  and  Edom  accordingly  traversed  the  southern 
portion  of  the  plateau  (cf.  Num.  xiii.  21,  xxxiv.  3; 
Josh.  XV.  1).  South  of  the  Wadi  Marrah  rises  the 
Jabal  Madarah,  often  identified  with  Mount  Hor, 
where  Aaron  died  (Num.  xx.  22  sqq.).  The  Mount 
Halak  of  Josh.  xi.  17  is  newly  discovered  on  the 
northern  slope  above  the  Wadi  al-Marrah.  A  portion 
of  the  region  to  the  south  of  the  plateau,  draining  into 
the  Wadi  al-'Arish,  anciently  belonged  to  the  desert 
of  Paran  (q.v.).  The  upper  southern  portion  of  this 
wadi  cut  sharply  to  the  south  into  the  peninsula  of 
Sinai,  this  barren  region  being  called  the  Badiyat 
al-Tih,  "  desert  of  the  wandering."  The  region  be- 
comes less  monotonous  as  one  passes  northward  to 
the  mountainous  district  already  mentioned.  On  its 
southwest  comer  between  the  Wadi  al-^uraiyah 
and  the  Wadi  al-Mayin,  arises  the  Jabal  *Araif,  and 
the  first  signs  of  early  permanent  settlement  appear. 


To  the  west  of  this  mountain  are  the  Jabal  IbimD, 
the  Jabal  Yalak,  and  the  Jabal  Magharah,  and  totk 
northwest  the  Jabal  Hilal.  To  the  west  and  tie 
northwest,  however,  the  mountains  are  replaced  faj 
barren  plains  extending  to  the  Mediterranean  and 
to  the  delta  of  the  Nile.    See  Negeb. 

Forming  the  connection  between  the  mountain 
district  of  the  Negeb  and  that  of  Palestine,  the  wate^ 
shed  runs  parallel  with  the  coast  of  the  Dead  Sea 
northward  from  Tell  'Arad  (16  m.  s.  of  Hebron). 
Crossing  or  joining  this  waterBhed  in  a 
3.  The      northeasterly  direction  from  the  plaim 
Southern    of  Tell  al-MU]^  and  Beersheba  are  thne 
Mountain   parallel  lines  of  hills.    The  first  of  then 
District     begins  near  Tell  al-Mil]^  crosses  the  wa- 
tershed at  Khirbat  bir  al-*  Add,  and  nmi 
along  the  Wadi  al-Wa'ar  or  Wadi  al-Malalp.   TIk 
second  begins  at  Khirbat  Salanfatt  and  joins  the  wa- 
tershed at  Tell  Zif.   Hie  third  rises  north  of  Beenh^ 
ba,  and,  forming  the  watershed  between  the  Wadi  al- 
Shari'a  and  the  Wadi  al-Khalil,  changes  its  northen 
direction  to  the  west  and  meets  the  main  watershed 
in  the  Ijiirat  al-Balla^    This  main  watershed,  encir- 
cling Hebron  to  the  east,  bends  sharply  to  the  north 
(w.  of  $rat  al-Balla')  and  keeps  this  direction  to 
al-Khadr,  east  of  Bethlehem.     From  Khirbat  beit 
'Ainun,   between   Hani  Na'im  and  Tiratal-Balla', 
runs  the  lofty  range  of  Kanan  al-Za'faran  toTal^uVth. 
The  southernmost  of  the  fertile  plateaus  f oimed  by 
these  three  ranges  of  hills  is  that  of  Hebron  (Gen. 
XXX vii.  14),  which  slopes  to  the  south  and  eariy  be- 
came a  natural  point  of  crossing  for  the  highways  of 
the  countiy.   The  more  northern  plateau  is  the  wdl- 
watered  plain  of  the  Wadi  al-'Amib,  which,  as  the 
Wadi  al-'Areijah,  empties  into  the  Dead  Sea  south 
of  Engedi.    The  second  division  of  the  southern 
mountain  district,  that  of  Jerusalem,  begins  at  the 
al-Khadr  mentioned  above.    Here  a  range  from  the 
west,  between  the  Wadi  al-9arar  and  the  Wadi  al- 
San(,  meets  the  watershed,  which  it  diverts  to  the 
east  for  a  short  distance,  after  which  it  turns  toward 
the  north.    The  region   is  characterised  by  hillB 
and  smaller  plateaus,  the  latter  stretching  from  al- 
Birah  and  Ramallah  to  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem. 
Southwest  of  Jerusalem  it  is  called  al-Ba^'a  or  al- 
Bu^-'ah,  and  has  been  identified  since  the  sbrteenth 
century  with  the  valley  of  the  giants  of  Josh.  xv.  8 
and  other  passages.    All  these  plains  drain  into  the 
Wadi  al-^«arar.    From  the  plateau  of  the  Wadi 
Bet  Qaninah  several  ranges  c^  hills  run  to  the  west 
which  have  long  been  used  for  communicating  with 
the   coast,  such  as  from  al-Jib  (Gibeon)  and  Nabi 
Samwil  (apparently  the  Ephron  of  Josh.  xv.  9). 
About  13  miles  west  of  the  watershed  the  plain  of 
Ajalon,  now  called  Maij  ibn  'Umer,  stretches  south- 
west of  Beth  Horon  along  the  Wadi  Salman.    The 
third  division,  the  mountain  district  of  Bethel,  is  a 
narrow  broken  district.    The  "  Mount  of  Beth-el  '* 
(I  Sam.  xiii.  2)  is  apparently  the  ridge  stretching  north 
from  Beitin  to  Tell  *A^\it.    The  northern  boundaries 
are  the  Wadi  deir  Ballu(  (emptying  into  the  sea)  and 
the   Wadi   al-'Aujah    (flowing   into   the   Jordan). 
West  of  the  watershed  certain  vallesrs  running  north 
and  south  have  long  been  the  road  from  Sichem  to 
Jerusalem.     The   Wadi  al-Jib    is  flanked   on  the 
south  by  the  Buij  Bardawil,  and  on  the  east  l^  the 
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Bmj  al-Iiaanah.  Still  farther  to  the  west  are  a  num- 
ber of  isolated  peaks  between  the  wadis  running  to 
tifeB  coast;  while  from  'Ain  Sinya  and  Jif na  is  a  range 
whose  summit  formed  the  Roman  road  from  Jeru- 
aJem  to  Cesaiea,  passing  Tibnah,  apparently  the 
Thnnah  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  entire  southern 
mountain  district  falls  away  to  the  east  to  the  Dead 
Sea  and  the  Jordan  Valley,  the  first  and  second  group 
In  three  terraces  and  the  third  (at  Beitin)  in  two, 
pnetacaUy  parallel  with  the  watershed  between  the 
Joidan  and  the  Mediterranean.  Since  the  crest  of 
the  range  is  from  2,775  to  3,100  feet  above  the  Med- 
Henanean,  and  the  basin  of  the  Dead  Sea  over  1,200 
feet  below  the  Mediterranean,  while  the  air-line 
dlstanoe  from  the  crest  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  only 
fifteen  miles,  there  is  a  slope  of  extreme  abruptness. 
The  water  fiowing  over  such  a  surface  can  only  de- 
nude it,  not  irrigate  it.  On  the  western  slope  of  the 
watershed  the  first  and  second  groups  are  remarka- 
ble for  having,  toward  the  west,  a  very  clear  bound- 
aiy  in  a  series  of  side  valleys  running  almost 
vertically  north  or  south,  parallel  with  the  great 
geological  fault  which  determines  the  present  to- 
pography of  Palestine.  This  system  of  side  valle3rs 
begins  at  the  southern  edge  of  the  Wadi  Malai:2di, 
about  five  miles  northwest  of  Beit  *Vt  al-Ta^ta,  con- 
tinues southward  in  the  Wadi  al-Mi^tali,  and  at  the 
Wadi  Salman  broadens  out  into  the  plain  of  Ajalon. 
In  the  south  of  this  vallev  the  Wadi  al-Najil  forms 
the  boundary  between  the  plateau  proper  and  the 
western  foothills,  as  does  the  Wadi  al-?ur  south  of 
the  Wadi  al-San(.  Even  farther  south  there  are 
traces  of  an  elevated  edge  of  the  foothills  running 
towaid  the  coast,  as  Idna,  Bet  'Auwa,  Khirbat 
Jeimar,  and  Tell  Khuwileif  ah.  At  the  latter  hill  the 
border  is  reached  between  the  Wadi  al-Shari'a  and 
the  Wadi  al-Khalil;  and  the  low  hill  country  formed 
by  this  intersection  is  the  Shephelah,  or  **  plain," 
of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  middle  mountain  district,  bounded  on  the 

north  by  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  falls  into  two  groups. 

The  southern  of  these  extends  from  the  Wadi  deir 

Ballut  in  the  west  and  the  Wadi  al-'Aujah  in  the 

east  to  the  Wadi  al-Sha'ir  in  the  west 

4.  The      and  the  Wadi  al-Humr  in  the  east. 

Middle      Here  again  the  declivity  to  the  bed  of 
Mountain    the  Jordan  is  very  steep  and  precipi- 

District,  tons.  The  numerous  side  valleys  (run- 
ning north  and  south)  of  the  first  terrace 
are  markedly  fertile.  Some  three  mUes  north  of  Tell 
A^ur,  the  great  watershed  bends  to  the  east,  but 
resumes  its  northern  course  after  three  miles  to  the 
peak  of  al-Tuwanik,  whence  it  runs  westward  to  the 
Jabal  al-Tor,  the  Gerizim  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Again  running  to  the  north,  it  passes  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Sichem  and  includes  the  Jabal  Aslamiyah, 
the  Old-Testament  Ebal.  The  aridity  of  Ebal  to- 
gether with  its  northern  position  explain  why  the 
curses  were  given  from  Ebal  and  the  blessings  were 
pronounced  from  the  relatively  fertile  Gerizim  (of. 
Deut.  xi.  29;  Josh.  viii.  33).  The  northern  group 
of  the  middle  mountain  district  runs  from  al-Tuwa- 
nik and  the  Wadi  al-Sha'ir  to  the  plain  of  Jezreel. 
The  watershed  approaches  the  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
being  within  ten  miles  of  it  at  the  Ras  Ibzi^:  and 
the  Jabal  Fu^u'ah  (the  Gilboa  of  I  Sam.  xxxi.  1  and 


n  Sam.  i.  21).  First  running  north,  it  bends  north- 
west and  falls  away  steeply  to  the  plain  of  Jezreel. 
The  eastern  terrace  system  stops  at  al-Tuwanik, 
its  place  being  taken  by  four  parallel  ridges  running 
southeast,  enclosing  beautiful  open  valleys.  The 
largest  of  these  valleys  is  the  Wadi  Far'ah,  which 
includes  the  fertile  plain  of  al-Makhnah,  probably 
the  Michmethah  of  Josh.  xvii.  7.  But  with  Jabal 
Fut:u'ah  these  valleys  stop,  and  the  region  between 
the  watershed  of  the  Jordan  becomes  traversed  by 
short  valleys  cutting  through  the  plain  of  Beisan,  the 
Beth-shean  of  Josh.  xvii.  11  and  Judges  i.  27.  West 
of  the  watershed  fertile  plains  are  scattered  among 
the  hills,  especially  along  the  upper  and  middle  Wadi 
Sal^uib  south  of  Janin.  The  latter  plain  is  called 
Sahil  'Arrabah  and  contains  the  Tell  Dotan,  the 
Dothan  of  Gen.  xxxvii.  17.  The  heights  at  Kafr 
Kud  and  the  hill  countiy  of  Bilad  al-Ru^^di  loosely 
connect  the  middle  mountain  district  with  Carmel 
(q.v.). 

The  plain  of  Jezreel  is  a  right-angled  triangle, 
its  hypotenuse  running  from  Janin  to  the  south- 
eastern foot  of   Carmel,  its  eastern   side    defined 
by  Jabal   Fut^u'ah    and  Tabor,   and 

5.  The  the  north  by  Tabor  and  Carmel. 
Plain  of  The  plain  lies  185-230  feet  above  the 
JezreeL     Mediterranean,   into  which  it  drains 

through  the  Nahr  al-Mul^tt'i  the 
Kishon  of  Judges  v.  21  and  I  Kings  xviii.  40.  The 
edges  of  the  plain  being  higher  than  its  center, 
the  middle  is  often  marshy,  so  that  only  the  edges  of 
the  plain  are  habitable.  The  soil  is  extraordinarily 
fertile  on  account  of  early  volcanic  deposits;  the 
watershed  is  in  the  east,  in  the  deep  valleys  which 
open  the  way  to  the  V£dley  of  the  Jordan  on  either 
side  of  the  Jabal  al-Dat^i.  In  the  south  the  valley 
is  traversed  by  the  Nahr  Jalud,  which  runs  beside 
an  important  ancient  route  from  Zar'in  to  the 
Jordan.  The  much  narrower  valley  of  the  north 
is  drained  by  the  Wadi  al-Sharrar  or  the  Wadi  al- 
Birah. 

The  northern  moimtain  region  is  divided  into  the 
districts  of  Lower  and  Upper  Galilee.  The  former 
extends  from  the  Jordan  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee  in  the 
east  to  the  plain  of  Acre  in  the  west,  and  from  the 
plain  of  Jezreel  in  the  south  to  the  heights  of  al- 
Ramah  and  the  Wadi  al-' Amud  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
in  the  north.     It  falls  into  several  ranges  of  hills 

running  parallel  from  west  to  east  and 

6.  The  divided  by  small  plains.  The  southern 
Northern  group,  conunonly  named  after  Nazareth, 
Mountain    begins  with  wooded  hills,  and  northeast 

District  of  Nazareth  Tabor  reaches  an  elevation 
of  1,730  feet.  The  second  range  of 
hills  includes  the  Jabal  1hu>'an,  the  ^lam  Qattin, 
and  the  so-called  Manarah  {**  watch  tower  ")  on  the 
Sea  of  Galilee.  The  southern  plain,  or  Wadi  Rum- 
manah,  is  small;  but  the  northern,  or  Sahal  Bat- 
tof,  is  larger,  and  may  correspond  to  the  valley  of 
Jiphthah-el  on  the  boundary  between  Zebulun  and 
Asher  (Josh.  xix.  14,  27).  The  third  range  of  hills 
is  the  al-Shaghur,  which  begins  in  the  west  at  the 
village  of  Shafa  'Amr  and  rises  with  ever-increas- 
ing breadth  toward  the  northeast  and  east  until  it 
ends  in  the  precipitous  heights  (especially  the  Jabal 
al-Daidabah,   the  Jabal   Qanzirah,   and   the   Ras 
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Kruman)  between  the  Wadi  al-Qammam  and  the 
Wadi  al-Raba^iyah   on   the  hike   of  Gennesaret. 
From  the  western  foot  of  Tabor  the  watershed  pro- 
ceeds west  until  near  Nazareth,  when  it  turns  north- 
east to  the  volcanic  peak  of  ]^am  Qat^in.    It  then 
resumes  its  western  direction  to  the  center  of  the 
district,  when  it  again  turns  to  the  east,  and  joins 
the   Jabalat  al-'Arus,  the   southern   boundary   of 
the  mountain  district  of  Upper  Galilee.     It  then 
stretches  north  to  the  vicinity  of  Marun  al-Rase 
when  it  turns  to  the  east,  unites  with  the  northerly 
range  on  the  eastern  border  of  Upper  (lalilee,  and 
ends  in  the  Jabal  al-Dahr,  which  separates  the  Nahr 
al-Q^asimiyah  from  the  Nahr  al-I^^bani.    The  range 
which  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  plateau  of 
Upper  Galilee  begins  near  'Akka  and  runs  eastward 
via  the  Nabi  Haidar,  the  Jabalat  al-'Arus,  ^f&d 
and  the  Jabal  Kan'an  to  the  Jonlan  below  the  Jisr 
Banat  Ya*|^ub.     The  eastern  range  is  nither  wide 
in  the  south,  including  ihe  Jabal  ^fad  (which  in- 
cludes Mairon,  the    "  waters  of  Merom  "  of  Josh, 
xi.  5, 7),  and  the  Jabal  Jarma}^,  the  highest  mountain 
of  Galilee   (nearly  3,700   feet.)     From  the  Jabal 
^afad  several  roads  run  to  important  points.     Near 
the  ancient  city  of  Ivadesh  the  line  of  hills  di\'ides 
into  several  parallel  chains,  but  near  Mais  it  unites 
i^ith  the  watershed  and  thus  reaches  the  plateau 
of  Marj  *Ayun  and  the  Jabnl  al-Dahr.    The  western 
border  of  Upper  Galilee  begins  in  the  south  at  the  vil- 
lage Kisra  and  runs  parallel  to  the  coast  to  Khirbat 
Salam  on  the  Wadi  al-Hajair.     This  range  is  pierced 
by  certain  valleys  which  afford  communication  be- 
tween the  plateau  and  the  coast.    The  northern 
boundao'  is  formed  by  the  heights  between  Khirbat 
Salam  and  Uunin.     Within  the  irregular  quadrangle 
of  the  plateau  of  ITpper  Galilee  two  ranges  of  hills 
run  northwest,  the  one  from  Jabal  Jarma^  to  Khir- 
bat Balat,  and  the  other  from  Jabal  al-Ghabiyah 
(s.w.  of  Ivadesh)  to  Khirbat  al-YacJun  near  Tibnin. 
Between  the  two  ranges  are  fertile  wooded  plateaus. 

The  plains  between  the  mountains  and  the  coast 
begin  immediately  south  of  Has  al-Xa]}:urah  or  Jabal 
al-Musha^pit^.  The  first  is  the  plain  of  Acre  stretch- 
ing to  the  northern  foot  of  Carmel,  the  northern 
portion   being    fertile;    the  center    a 
7.  The      marshy    district    between    Acre    and 

Plains  be-   Shafa   'Amr    watered    by    the  Nahr 
tween  Moun-  Na'aman  (the  chtssical  Belus) ;  and  the 

tain  and  southern  part  constituting  the  vicinity 
Coast  of  the  Lower  Kishon.  The  plain  to  the 
west  of  Carmel  is  narrow,  though  fer- 
tile. Near  the  ruins  of  T^nturah  were  the  heights 
of  Dor  (Josh.  xi.  2;  I  Kings  iv.  11).  South  of  the 
Nahr  al-Zar]};a  begins  the  plain  of  Sharon  distin- 
guished for  its  vegetation  (Cant.  ii.  1 ;  Isa.  xxxv.  2). 
It  extends  southward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nahr 
Rubin  and  westward  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
district,  its  length  being  about  forty-three  miles  and 
its  width  reaching  twelve  miles  at  Jaffa.  It  is,  in 
genera],  level,  though  small  groups  of  hills  are  not 
infrequent.  In  the  north  considerable  portions  are 
used  only  for  pasturage,  but  between  Jaffa  and  al- 
Ramlah  the  plain  is  well  settled.  Near  the  coast 
runs  a  range  of  sandy  hills  which  holds  the  water 
that  collects  in  the  plain,  thus  forming  numerous 
marshes.     South  of  the  plain  of  Sharon  stretches 


the  Shephelah,  or  "  plain."  Between  this  and  the 
plain  of  the  Philistines  there  is  no  natural  bouDdiij, 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  Shephelah  was  eztaded 
far  westward  (cf.  Josh.  xv.  23  aqq.).  Nor  is  then 
any  strict  delimitation  of  this  region  even  to  tiie 
west.  On  its  eastern  edge,  on  the  other  hand,  Tin. 
ous  ranges  of  hills  run  west  and  northwest,  fonniif 
the  watershed  between  the  numerous  valleys  of  the 
irregular  country.  Laige  plains  are  found  nor 
'Afcir  (Elkron),  Jabna  (Jabneh),  Asdud  (Ashdod), 
and  'Aralf:  al-Manachiyah.  Near  Asdud  begins  a 
range  of  hills  gradually  increasing  in  height  to  the 
east  and  southeast,  dividing  the  region  of  the  Nahr 
Sukrair  from  the  Wadi  al-Qasi,  while  farther  south 
they  turn  to  the  west  for  some  twelve  miles.  An- 
other range  runs  from  Asdud  parallel  with  the  coast 
south  to  Sumsum  and  Dair  Asiaid;  but  at  the  Wadi 
al-Shari'a  this  hill  country  ends,  and  farther  south 
the  Negeb  begins.  A  shephelah  of  the  northen 
mountain  district  of  Israel  is  mentioned  once  in 
Josh.  xi.  16,  but  this  district  is  not  noted  elsewhere. 
Of  the  coast  little  need  be  said.  It  runs  fairly 
straight  from  Tell  Rafati  to  Carmel,  in  places  rising 
abruptly  from  the  sea,  as  at  Ascalon,  Jaffa,  Tantuiah 
'AUit,  and  Acre.  The  sole  natural  harbor  of  Pales- 
tine is  the  bay  between  Acre  and  Haifa;  but  this 
harbor  is  now  so  choked  with  sand  as  to  be  prac- 
tically useless. 

The  name  of  the  river  Jordan  (Heb.  Tardm; 
Arab.  Urdun^  more  commonly  Shari'at  al-kabirah, 
''  Great  Watering-place  ")  is  of  uncertain  etynoologr 
and  meaning.     It  arises  at  the  foot  of  Hermon  from 
three  springs:    the  Nahr  al-Qafbani, 
8.  The  Upper  the  Nahr  al-Laddan,   and  the  Nahr 
Jordan  Val-  Baniyas,  the  first  rising  half  an  hour 
ley;  the  Sea  north  of  Hazbaiya,  the  second  on  Tell 
of  Galilee.  al-lS^adi,  and  the  third    at    Baniyas. 
These  three  sources  unite  fi\'e  noiles 
8.  of  Tell  al-:^a(}i  c.  130  feet  above  the  sea.    The 
river  then  flo^v's  rapidly  through  a  small  plain,  the 
Ar4  al-Hulah,  fifteen  miles  long  by  six  wide,  fertile 
and  richly  watered  both  by  the  Jordan  and  by  many 
small  streams  from  the  east  and  west,  but  very  un- 
healthy.   The  end  of  this  swampy  district  is  fonned 
by  the  pear-shaped  Ba^rat  al-^ulah,  which  has 
evidently  decreased  greatly  in  sixe  since  the  days  of 
Joeephus  (cf.  TFar,  IV.,  i.  1).    The  river  is  here  some 
six  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.    Is- 
suing from  the  Baf^tit  al-Qulah,  the  Jordan  flows 
south  over  a  rocky  bed  heimned  in  by  high  cliffs  of 
basalt.    A  little  over  a  mile  south  of  the  lake  is  the 
ford  of  the  old  "  way  of  the  sea  "  (Isa.  ix.  I)  from 
Damascus,  and  the  river  is  here  forty  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  Mediterranean.    The  Sea  of  Gali- 
lee (Lake  of  Geimesaret)  is  the  most  beautiful  part 
of  the  Jordan  valley,  except  the  sources  at  Mount 
Hermon.     It  is  twdve  miles  long,  and  five  wide  at 
Tiberias;  its  waters  are  sweet,  fairly  clear,  and  ex- 
tremely rich  in  fish.    It  is,  however,  exposed  to 
violent  wind  storms  from  north,  northwest,  and 
southeast  (cf.  Mark  iv.  35-41).     It  seems  always  to 
have  been  named  after  some  neighboring  locality. 
In  the  Old  Testament  it  is  called  the  "  sea  of  Chin- 
neroth  "  or  "  Chiimereth  "  (Num.  xxxiv.  11;  Josh. 
xii.  3,  xiii.  27),  this  being  the  name  of  a  city  north 
of  Rakkath  (Josh.  xix.  35;  cf.  I  Kings  xv.  20);  and 
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in  the  New  Testament,  the  "  lake  of  Gennesaret  " 
(Luke  V.  1;  cf.  Matt.  xiv.  34;  Mark  vi.  53)  from  a 
•maU  diBtrict  on  its  northwest  shore  (Matt.  xiv.  34; 
vi.  53);  the  "  sea  of  Gahlee  "  (Matt.  iv.  18, 

.  29;  Mark  i.  16,  vii.  31);  and  the  "  sea  of  Tibe- 
rias "  (John  vi.  1,  xxi.  1),  the  latter  giving  rise  to 
its  modem  Arab  name,  Ba]|^'  T&bariyah. 

From  the  southwestern  comer  of  the  Sea  of  Gali- 
lee the  Jordan  flows  west,  then  turns  southward  and 
preserves  this  general  course   to  the   Dead   Sea, 
receiving,  among  other  streams,   the 

9.  The  Nahr  Yarmuk,  and  the  Nahr  al-Zar)j:a 
Lower  Jor-  (the  Jabbok  of  the  Old  Testament). 
dan  Valley.  From  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  the  Dead 
Sea  the  distance  is  nearly  seventy 
mUes,  and  the  fall  of  the  Jordan  between  these  points 
is  570  feet.  The  bed  of  the  river  becomes  a  loose 
marl  and  loam,  and  the  water  changes  to  a  dirty 
yeDow.  The  region  along  the  banks  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  general  district  being  called  al-Ghor 
("  depression  "),  this  including  the  entire  basin, 
while  the  river  bed  itself  and  the  rich  vegetation  near 
its  shores  are  comprised  under  the  name  al-Zor.  Gen- 
erally the  water  of  the  river  is  hidden  under  a  mass 
of  vegetation,  but  after  the  rainy  season  it  frequently 
covers  the  trees  on  its  usual  bank  (cf.  I  Chron.  xii. 
15;  Ekxilus.  xxiv.  26).  The  western  bank,  which 
alone  is  thus  far  well  known,  varies  greatly  in 
breadth.  South  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  a  plain  begins 
with  a  breadth  of  one  and  a  half  to  three  miles, 
widening  out  near  the  old  Beth-shean,  where  the 
Nahr  Jalud  discharges.  It  thus  presents  the  form 
of  a  triangle,  its  northern  side  measuring  from  thir- 
teen to  fifteen  miles  and  its  eastern  side,  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Wadi  Mali^,  eleven  miles.  The  entire  region 
is  rich  in  water  and  shows  numerous  traces  of  an- 
cient canals.  The  plain  east  of  the  Jordan  is  here 
about  two  miles  broad.  Between  the  Wadi  al- 
Mali^  and  the  Wadi  Abu  Sidrah  the  last  foothills  of 
the  western  mountain  district  confine  the  river  to 
its  bed.  South  of  the  Wadi  Abu  Sidrah  the  plain 
again  reaches  a  breadth  of  five  to  seven  miles.  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  flam  Sar^abah  the  Ghor  pene- 
trates deeply  into  the  open  valley  of  the  mountain 
district.  The  heights  on  the  western  bank  are  so 
firm  that  frequently  the  Jordan  tributaries  are 
obliged  to  run  parallel  to  the  main  stream  for  a  con- 
siderable distance,  this  being  the  case  especially  with 
the  lower  course  of  the  Wadi  Far'ah.  In  winter, 
moreover,  the  entire  vicinity  to  the  east  becomes  a 
large  lake,  called  Wa^at  al-Khatalin.  In  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  Jericho,  beginning  with  the 
Wadi  al-Nuwai'imah,  is  a  level  plain  sloping  to  the 
Jordan,  its  lower  part  traversed  by  the  Wadi  al- 
IfJaXt,  From  this  point,  however,  to  the  Dead  Sea 
the  soil  becomes  barren;  and  this  region,  "  the  val- 
ley of  Achor,"  is  in  the  Old  Testament  an  example 
of  a  desolate  wilderness  (Isa.  Ixv.  10;  Hos.  ii.  17; 
cf.  Josh.  XV.  7).  At  ?a8r  al-Yahud  the  marl  hills 
bend  back  from  the  Jordan  and  are  lost  in  the  hill 
country.  At  several  places,  as  near  Jericho,  a  second 
shore,  about  fifty  feet  above  the  present  bank  of 
the  river,  rises  at  a  distance  from  the  stream.  On 
this  elevation  spreads  the  arid  region  sometimes 
called  'Arabhah  in  the  Old  Testament  (Deut.  iii.  17; 
n  Sam.  ii.  29;  cf.  Deut.  xxxiv.  3;  Josh.  xiii.  27), 


though  this  generally  connotes  the  district  north 
and  south  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  topography  east 
and  west  of  the  Jordan  above  the  Dead  Sea  is  prac- 
tically the  same.  The  oasis  of  Jericho,  with  the 
wells  'Ain  al-Sul^an  and  'Ain  Duk,  on  the  east  cor- 
responds to  the  Abel-shittim  of  Num.  xxxiii.  49 
(cf.  Num.  XXV.  1;  Mic.  vi.  5);  while  the  westem 
district  was  called  the  plains  of  Jericho  (Josh.  v. 
10;  II  Kings  xxv.  5),  and  the  eastern  the  plains  of 
Moab  (e.g.,  Num.  xxii.  1).  The  land  immediately 
surrounding  the  Jordan,  perhaps  from  the  Jabbok 
to  the  sites  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  was  termed  the 
"  plain  of  Jordan "  (I  Kings  vii.  46;  cf.  Deut. 
xxxiv.  3),  though  elsewhere  the  name  is  restricted 
to  the  vicinity  of  Jericho  (Neh.  iii.  22,  xii.  28). 

In  summer  the  Jordan  can  be  crossed  in  a  num- 
ber of  places,  there  being  five  fords  between  the 
Ba^at  al-Qulah  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  fifty- 
four  between  the  latter  and  the  Dead  Sea.  These 
are  very  imequal  in  their  distribution.  On  extremely 
rare  occasions,  as  in  1267,  the  river  bed  becomes 
dry  through  land-slides,  thus  explaining  the  event 
recorded  in  Josh.  iii.  13-17. 

The  Dead  Sea  is  generally  termed  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament the  "  salt  sea  "  (cf.  Num.  xxxiv.  3,  12; 
Josh.  XV.  2,  5),  a  phrase  used  to  explain  the  older 
name,  "  sea  of  the  plain  "  (Deut.  iii.  17;  Josh.  iii. 
16).    It  is  likewise  known  as  the  "  east 

10.  The  sea  "  (e.g.,  Ezek.  xlvii.  18)  in  contra- 
Dead  Sea.  distinction  from  the  westem  sea,  or 
Mediterranean.  Called  the  Salt  Sea  or 
the  Sea  of  Sodom  in  the  Talmud,  and  the  Sea  of 
Asphalt  by  Josephus  and  Pliny,  its  designation  of 
Dead  Sea  is  found  in  Pausanias  and  Justin,  and 
especially  in  Jerome.  The  Arabs  term  it  Ba^  Lut, 
or  "  Sea  of  Lot."  Its  surface  is  about  1,290  feet 
below  that  of  the  Mediterranean,  its  length  is  about 
forty-six  miles,  and  its  maximum  breadth  (from 
'Ain  Jidi,  or  Engedi,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amon)  is 
about  eleven  miles.  Its  depth  varies  from  1,310 
feet  in  the  north  to  eighteen  feet  in  the  south.  The 
northern  and  southern  shores  are  flat,  the  latter 
being  practically  a  salt  marsh  and  receiving  the 
water  of  several  wadis,  among  them  the  Wadi  al- 
^ural^i,  which  apparently  corresponds  to  the 
"  brook  Zered  "  of  Num.  xxi.  12;  Deut.  ii.  13-14. 
The  "  brook  of  the  willows  "  (Isa.  xv.  7)  may  be 
the  lower  part  of  this  same  wadi.  The  westem  and 
eastern  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  are  bounded  by 
steep  hills,  the  peak  north  of  the  Wadi  al-Sayal 
being  2,295  feet  above  the  Dead  Sea.  These  moun- 
tains do  not,  as  a  rule,  fall  away  abruptly  to  the 
water  on  the  westem  coast,  but  on  the  east,  where 
some  of  the  hills  are  over  4,300  feet  in  height,  the 
coast  is  extremely  precipitous,  especially  north  of 
al-Lisan.  The  water  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  a  concen- 
trated lye,  its  salts  including  chlorid,  bromid, 
natrium,  magnesium,  kalium,  and  calcium.  The 
salinity  varies  in  parts  of  the  surface  and  also  in 
proportion  to  depth.  This  lye  of  the  sea  is  due  to 
two  causes:  the  minerals  carried  down  by  the  rivers 
flowing  into  the  sea;  and  the  constant  evapora- 
tion in  the  hot,  dry  air  which  hovers  over  the  deep 
basin  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  high  specific  gravity  of 
the  water,  which  is  six  times  more  salt  than  the 
ocean,  both  prevents  organic  bodies  from  winlgng 
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in  it,  and  also  renders  animal  life  impossible  in  its 
waters.  NeverthelesB,  on  its  surface  and  in  the 
slime  of  the  northern  shore  pathogenic  bacteria 
have  recently  been  found;  and  in  less  salty  por- 
tions, as  at  Elngedi  and  the  mouths  of  the  eastern 
wadis,  even  fish  may  survive.  The  shores  are  bar- 
ren, except  in  the  fresher  districts  just  mentioned. 
In  Gen.  xiii.  10,  and  xix.  25,  the  origin  of  the  Dead 
Sea  is  connected  with  the  destruction  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah;  while  in  Gen.  xiv.  3  the  name  of 
the  plain  now  covered  by  its  waters  is  given  as  Sid- 
dim.  The  geological  view  is  that  the  Dead  Sea  is  a 
continuation  of  the  fault  of  the  Jordan  valley,  this 
rift  dating  from  the  end  of  the  tertiary  period. 
The  sea  was  then  more  shallow  than  at  present,  but 
already  strongly  impregnated  with  mineral  salts; 
and  is  conjectured  to  have  extended  from  the  pres- 
ent peak  of  al-Rishah  in  the  Wadi  al-'Arabaii  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Six  periods  are 
distinguished  by  geologists  in  the  history  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  the  last,  accompanied  by  an  earthquake 
and  occurring  early  in  the  historical  alluvial  period, 
being  held  to  include  the  destruction  of  the  "  cities 
of  the  plain."  These  cities,  which  comprised,  be- 
sides Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  Admah,  Zeboiim,  and 
Zoar  (Gen.  xiv.  2,  8;  cf.  Deut.  xxix.  22;  Hoe.  xi. 
8),  were  "  overthrown  "  by  God  (Deut.  xix.  22; 
Isa.  xiii.  19;  Jer.  xlix.  18;  Amos  iv.  11).  Zoar, 
which  escaped  destruction,  was  situated  on  the 
southeast  diore  of  the  sea  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Khirbat  al-^afiyah,  and  in  its  neighborhood  (cf. 
Gen.  xix.  20  sqq.)  lay  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  The 
allusions  to  brimstone,  fire,  and  smoke  (Gen.  xix. 
24,  28;  cf.  Wisd.  x.  6,  7)  doubtless  refer  to  the 
spontaneous  combustion  of  the  masses  of  asphalt 
and  petroleum,  mingled  with  inflammable  gases, 
emitted  by  the  earthquake. 

The  land  east  of  the  Jordan  is  essentially  a  con- 
tinuous plateau,  merging  on  the  east  into  the  desert 
and  on  tiie  west  into  wadis,  and  rising  in  the  center 
into  long  ranges  of  hills.    The  region  falls  into  four 
chief  divisions.    The  first  is  the  district 

II.  Eastern  north  of  Yarmuk,  including  the  Jaulan, 
Palestine    the  Nukra,  the  Lejah,  and  the  Jabal 

North  of  the  Qauran;  the  second  is  the  'Ajlun  be- 
Yarmuk.  tween  the  Yarmuk  and  the  Nahr  al- 
Zarka;  the  third  the  Balka  between 
the  Nahr  al-Zarka  and  the  Wadi  al-Mojib;  and  the 
fourth  al-Karak  between  the  Wadi  al-Mojib  and 
the  Wadi  al-Hasa.  The  first  division  extends  much 
farther  toward  the  east  than  do  the  others.  The 
most  northern  division  has  never  had  a  uniform 
name,  a  fact  readily  explicable  from  the  varying 
conformation  of  the  districts  belonging  to  it.  These, 
proceeding  from  west  to  east,  are  as  follows.  Above 
the  upper  course  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Sea  of  Gali- 
lee rises  the  plateau  of  the  Jaulan,  so-called  from 
the  Golan  of  Deut.  iv.  43,  etc.  (see  Gaulanitis). 
It  begins  at  the  southeastern  foot  of  Hermon  and 
slopes  to  the  south  and  southwest.  Its  average 
height  is  2,275  feet;  and  in  the  northeast  are  a 
series  of  extinct  volcanoes  along  the  west  bank  of 
the  Wadi  al-Rukkad.  The  northern  and  middle 
portions  of  the  Jaulan  are  stony  and  barren,  but 
the  southern  part,  covered  with  dark  brown  earth  of 
volcanic  origin,  is  extraordinarily  fertile.     While 


the  stony  region  is  rich  in  springs,  the  remainder  is 
not  well  watered,  its  springs  being  mostly  on  -Jie 
declivities,  where  the  villages  are  situated.    The 
slope  to  the  Jordan,  as  far  as  the  Bal^tlt  al-Hvlah, 
is  quite  steep.    The  valleys  opening  on  the  Like 
of  Tiberias  are  relatively  short,  and  some  of  than 
are  extremely  deep  and  steep.    The  general  dope 
of  the  plateau  to  this  lake  and  to  the  Yarmuk  is 
steep  at  first,  but  later  becomes  more  gentle.   East 
of  the  upper  Wadi  al-Rukkad  stretches  the  {datean 
of  al-Jaidur,  which  forms  the  watershed  bietween 
the  region  around  Damascus  and  the  Jordan.    Ba- 
shan  (q.v.)  is  doubtless  the  region  called  Nukra  by 
the  Bedouins  (see  Bashan).    The  Nukra  is  joined 
on  the  east  by  the  Lejah,  a  rough  and  almost  inac- 
cessible region  (see  Tbachonitib).    The  lava  which 
abounds  in  it  comes  from  the  Jabal  Qauran  or  the 
Jabal  al-Drus  (the  "  mountain  of  Baishan  "  of  Fl 
Ixviii.  15),  which  farther  south  forms  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Nukra.    The  name  Qauran  is  also 
applied  to  the  fertile  plain  to  the  west,  so  that  the 
Qauran  and  the  Nukra  coincide.    The  Qauran  of 
Esekiel  xlvii.  16,  18,  however,  is  not  to  be  sougjlit 
in  this  region,  but  in  the  northeastern  comer  of 
the  boundary  of  Canaan  as  delimited  by  the  prophet 
South  of  the  Jabal  Qauran  and  the  Nukra  stretches 
the  steppe  of  al-Qamad,  clearly  distinguished  by 
its  yellow  soQ  from  the  volcanic  land  of  the  Nukra. 
Much  of  its  soil,  however,  consists   of  pulveriied 
silicate,  and  running  water  and  springs  are  entirdy 
lacking,  the  very  vegetation  showing  that  here  the 
desert  begins.    Farther  to  the  west  rises  a  group 
of  hills,  called  al-Zumal,  about  300  feet  above  the 
plain  of  Dar'a  or  Dar'at  (the  Edrei  of  Num.  xxL  33) 
and  2,150  feet  above  the  Mediterranean.     The 
northern  portion  of  the  Qamad  lies  between  Tu^ 
rah,   Dar'a,   and   al-Ramtah;    and   the   southern 
stretches  beyond  al-Afdain.    The  greatest  breadth 
is  about  seven  miles  and  the  length  thirty-five  miles. 
Only  the  northern  edges  are  cultivated,  for  the  sofl 
is  arid  and  barren.    Except  for  the  shorter  valleys 
of  the  Jaulan  which  empty  into  the  Jordan  or  ^ 
Sea  of  GaUlee,  all  the  streams  of  this  northernmost 
portion  of  the  East  Jordan  district  flow  into  the 
Yarmuk  or  Shari'at  al-Manadirah. 

The  'Ajlun,  the  second  district  of  the  land  east 
of  the  Jordan,  extends  from  the  Jarmuk  southward 
to  the  Nahr  al-Zarka,  or  Jabbok.  Along  the  lower 
course  of  the  Yarmuk,  540  feet  below  the  Mediter- 
ranean, a  small  kettle-shaped  plain  contains  six  hot 
springs,  five  on  the  right  bank  and  one  on  the  left. 
The  highland  of  the  'Ajlun  forms  the 
12.  Eastern  water^ed  between  the  Jordan  on  the 

Palestine    west,  the  Yarmuk  on  the  north  and 
South  of  the  northeast,  and  the  Nahr  al-Zarka  on 

Yarmuk.  the  south;  and  is  called  in  the  north 
Jabal  'Ajlun  and  in  the  south  Jabal 
Mi'ra4-  From  al-^i^  the  ridge  bends  south- 
ward, the  peaks  Has  Harakla,  Ras  Imnif,  Unmi  al- 
Daraj,  Ras  al-Fanadik,  and  al-Manarah  marking 
the  watershed  between  the  Jordan  wadis  and  the 
tributaries  of  the  Wadi  Warran,  which,  under  the 
name  of  Wadi  al-Shallalah,  drains  into  the  Yar- 
muk from  the  south.  The  range  is  densely  wooded, 
and  is  continued  from  near  Sakib  by  the  Jabal 
Mi'ra4  to  the  southwest,  ending  near  the  Tulul  al- 
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Dahab,  whose  two  peaks  fall  away  abruptly  to  the 
Kahr  al-Zar^a.  Towaid  the  east  the  Jabal  'Ajlun 
eiwiiges  into  a  roUing  hiU  country  which  finally 
leaebes  the  Nahr  al-Zar^a.  Its  breadth  from  east 
to  west  varies  from  seven  to  ten  miles,  and  at  Tell 
aUganayirah  and  the  more  southern  EiJbLab  it 
meigea  with  the  Qamad.  The  southern  portion 
has  a  number  of  wells,  but  the  northern  is  water- 
leflB.  The  declivities  toward  the  Nahr  al-Zar^a  are 
in  part  wooded  and  watered,  but  are  often  bald; 
and  the  middle  portions  are  less  steep  than  either 
the  uppennoet  or  the  lowest  parts.  West  of  the 
Jahal  'Ajlun  and  the  Jabal  Mi'ra^  stretches  a 
highland  pierced  by  numerous  wadis  and  with 
many  springs,  still  bearing  remnants  of  once  rich 
fwests.  The  doeer  the  Jordan  is  approached,  the 
balder  are  the  declivities,  and  the  steeper,  stonier, 
and  deeper  the  valleys.  The  chief  tributaries  of 
the  Jordan,  from  north  to  south,  are  the  Wadi  al- 
'Arab,  Wadi  Yabis,  Wadi  Kafrinji  (or  Wadi  *Aj- 
hm),  and  Wadi  Rajib.  The  district  of  al-Bal^a 
See  between  the  Nahr  al-Zar^  and  the  Wadi  al- 
Mojib.  Stretching  south  from  the  former,  the  land 
rises  with  considerable  steepness  to  the  Jabal  JU'ad 
(evidently  the  Gilead  of  the  Old  Testament;  see 
PCHiBA).  This  range  reaches  its  highest  point  in 
the  western  Jabal  C^ha'  (3,380  feet),  from  the  sum- 
mit of  which  a  panorama  of  Palestine  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Dead  Sea  to  Hermon.  In  the  east 
the  range  sinks  to  the  plateau  of  al-Bul^ai'ah,  slo- 
ping away  north  and  east,  and  on  the  south  merg- 
ing in  the  watershed  which  separates  the  sources 
of  the  Nahr  al-Zar^a  from  the  wadis  which  empty 
into  the  Jordan.  From  this  watershed  a  ridge  ex- 
tends southward  to  Ma'in.  The  southern  part  of 
the  plateau  is  traversed  by  the  Wadi  Haidan,  or 
Wadi  al-Walah,  and  falls  away  to  the  bed  of  the 
Wadi  Mojib,  which  at  'Ar'ftir  is  300  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean. 

in.  Minerals  and  Soil:  Palestine  is  mostly  cal- 
careous in  formation;  though  Nubian  sandstone 
occurs  in  the  faults  near  the  Jordan  valley  east  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  Beneath  this  sandstone  lie  permo- 
eaifooniferous  limestone  and  sandstone,  resting  on 
an  old  volcanic  crystalline  formation  with  veins  of 
porphyry  and  diorite.  Several  varieties  of  marble 
are  found,  as  well  as  basalt  (from  the  tertiary  period) 
and  lava  (from  the  later  diluvial  age).  Though 
there  is  no  evidence  of  volcanic  action  since  the  age 
of  man,  the  Tell  al-^Ajjul  on  the  Jabal  al-Da^M  is 
an  old  crater,  and  tufa  and  other  volcanic  products 
are  found  northeast  of  Tabor,  between  Nazareth 
and  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  as  far  as  the  plain  of 
Jesreel.  Volcanic  basalt  likewise  occurs  in  Moab 
(as  at  Diban  and  Jabal  Shi^n) ;  while  flint  is  seen 
in  the  desert  of  Judah,  near  Jerusalem,  and  in 
'Ajlun.  The  hills  both  east  and  west  of  the  Jordan 
abound  in  caves,  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Bit  Jibrin 
and  in  Mount  Carmel  (cf.  Amos  ix.  3).  Earth- 
quakes are  not  unconmion  in  Palestine,  but  are 
non-volcanic  (I  Sam.  xiv.  15;  Amos  i.  1;  Zech. 
xiv.  5;  and  Matt,  xxvii.  51);  prophets  and  poets 
often  picture  the  terrors  of  earthquake  to  heighten 
the  appearance  of  God  in  judgment  (Ps.  xix.  8,  16, 
exiv.  4,  6-7;   Isa.  xiii.  13;   Ezek.  xxxviii.  19  sqq.; 

[ie.  L  3-4).    Two  earthquake  zones  may  be  dis- 


tinguished: one  from  Diarbakr  on  the  upper  Tigris, 
nmning,  by  way  of  Edessa,  Mambij  on  the  Euphra- 
tes, and  Aleppo,  to  Antioch,  where  it  turns  south 
and  parallels  the  Syrian  coast  to  Ascalon  and  Gaza; 
and  the  other  from  'Ain  T^  in  northern  Syria, 
crossing  the  first  zone  at  Aleppo,  and  coinciding 
with  the  Bika'  between  Lebanon,  Antilebanon,  and 
the  rift  of  the  Jordan.  The  remains  of  ancient 
iron  mines  have  been  discovered  in  the  district 
east  of  the  Jordan;  and  the  minerals  of  the  Dead 
Sea  and  its  vicinity  are  of  distinct  conmiercial  value. 
On  its  shores  are  found  petroleimi,  pure  asphalt, 
and  cretaceous  asphalt,  llie  latter  is  found  in  large 
quantities  in  the  desert  of  Judah,  together  with 
cretaceous  phosphates  containing  remains  of  fossil 
fish.  The  water  of  the  Dead  Sea,  moreover,  occa- 
sionally casts  up  masses  of  asphalt.  Phosphates  of 
high  percentage  are  found  east  of  the  Jordan;  and 
in  the  so-called  lower  terraces  are  rock  salt,  chrom- 
oxid,  and  sulfur.  The  **  slime  pits  "  of  Gen.  xiv. 
10  probably  imply  the  emergence  of  masses  of 
petroleum  and  asphalt  through  the  diluvial  forma- 
tions of  the  higher  and  lower  terraces.  The  arable 
soil  of  Palestine  varies  greatly  in  formation.  Pres- 
ent conditions  west  of  the  Jordan  are  imfavorable 
to  the  production  of  humus;  but  east  of  the  Jordan, 
where  the  arborage  is  more  abundant  and  the  rocks 
consequently  more  covered,  circumstances  are  far 
better.  Here,  when  the  upper  surface  of  the  rock 
breaks  up  under  the  infiuence  of  air  and  moisture, 
a  red,  loamy  earth  is  left  which,  when  property  irri- 
gated, well  repays  agriculture.  Still  more  fruitful 
is  the  soil  produced  by  decomposition  of  lava.  In 
many  places,  however,  as  on  the  coast  plain  and 
in  the  Jordan  Valley,  the  soil  is  composed  of  a  mari 
or  sand  which  defies  all  attempts  at  irrigation. 

IV.  Climate:  The  land  west  of  the  Jordan,  lying 
between  31  ^  and  32®  north  latitude,  belongs  to  the 
northern  subtropical  region  and  agrees  generally 
in  climate  with  the  Mediterranean  countries.  The 
year  thus  falls  into  a  hot,  rainless  period,  and  a 
cool,  rainy  season.  On  the  coast  the  climate  is 
mild  and  even;  in  the  mountains  it  is 
I.  Heat  and  more  inclement  and  variable;  the  Jor- 
Winds.  dan  valley  approximates  tropical  con- 
ditions; and  east  of  the  river  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  desert  is  not  without  influence.  The 
mean  temperature  on  the  coast  is  20.5®  C,  but  at 
Jerusalem  17.1®.  In  the  mountains  the  heat  in- 
creases rapidly  from  April  to  May  from  14.7®  to 
20.7®,  reaching  24.5®  in  August,  falling  to  15.5o  in 
November,  and  being  at  the  minimum,  8.8®  C,  in 
February.  The  hottest  days  (generally  in  May,  June, 
and  September)  range  from  37®  to  44®  C.  in  the 
shade;  the  coldest  (in  January)  sink  to  —  4®  C.  The 
temperature  frequently  varies  greatly  during  the 
day,  ranging  from  7.4®  to  7.7®  C.  in  December,  Janu- 
ary, and  February,  and  from  12.8^^  to  13.1®  C.  frond 
May  to  October.  This  variability  is  due  to  the  sud- 
den cooling  of  the  air  by  the  strong  radiation  from 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  unhoalthful  conse- 
quences of  this  variability  are  lessened  by  the  low 
humidity,  even  in  the  hot  months.  East  of  the 
Jordan  the  contrast  between  the  temperature  of 
day  and  night  seems  to  be  still  greater  than  west 
of  the  river.    The  winds  of  Palestine  are  closely 
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connected  with  those  of  other  Mediterranean  coun- 
tries. From  May  to  October  dry  winds  from  the 
northwest,  west,  and  north  prevail  at  Jerusalem 
and  in  the  western  mountain  district;  but  in  Sep- 
tember and  October  frequent  east  and  southeast 
winds  increase  the  heat.  In  winter  west  and  south- 
west winds  prevail  and  bring  rain  (cf.  Luke  xii. 
«54-5o).  Except  for  tliese  phenomena,  the  land 
west  of  the  Jordan  has  a  tolerably  regular  alterna- 
tion of  land  and  sea  breezes,  divided  partly  into 
annual  and  partly  into  daily  interchanges.  In  the 
hot  season  the  Syrian  mountains  are  heated  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  Mediterranean.  The  hot  air 
consequently  rises  to  the  up(>er  atmosphere  and 
passes  to  the  sea,  while  the  cooler  layers  from  the 
water  go  toward  the  land.  In  the  winter  the  re- 
verse is  the  case;  and  these  alternations  are  re- 
peated daily  on  a  small  scale.  At  times,  however, 
the  meeting  of  the  air  currents  produces  severe 
whirlwinds  which  last  an  hour,  or  even  longer.  The 
north  wind  is  cold  (Job  xxx\'ii.  9);  the  west  wind 
moist;  the  east  wind  dry;  and  the  comparatively 
rare  south  wind  warm.  The  east  wind  is  refreshing 
in  winter,  but  in  summer  its  heat,  dryness,  and 
dust  are  distressing.  The  most  destructive  and 
unhealthful  wind,  however,  is  the  sirocco  from  the 
southeast,  especially  as  it  is  often  violent  and  pro- 
ductive of  severe  whirlwinds  (cf.  Job  i.  19;  Jer. 
rviii.  17;   Ezck.  xvii.  10;  Jonah  iv.  8). 

The  rainy  season,  from  October  to  May,  falls  into 
three  divisions.  The  first  of  these  is  the  early  rains 
(James  v.  7),  which  extend  from  October  or  Novem- 
ber to  the  middle  of  December  and  prepare  the 
parched  ground  for  plowing.    The  second  division, 

from  the  middle  of  December  to  the 

2.  Rain  and  middle  or  end  of  March,  saturates  the 

Moisture,    ground  and  fills  the  wells,  pools,  and 

cisterns.  The  third  division,  or  late 
rains  of  April  and  May,  permits  the  wheat  to  ear. 
These  divisions  are  separated  by  a  series  of  rainless 
days;  and  the  description  of  spring  in  Cant.  ii.  11- 
12,  refers  to  the  time  after  the  close  of  the  winter 
rain.  The  annual  precipitation  is  very  uneven, 
67.5  per  cent  falling  in  December  and  January. 
From  May  to  September  there  is  scarcely  any  rain, 
but  the  place  of  niin  is  taken,  to  some  extent,  by 
the  dew  brought  by  the  sea  breezes,  especially  in 
the  spring,  though  rain  falls  in  abundance  in 
September  and  October  (cf.  Job  xxix.  19;  Cant.  v. 
2).  There  is  frequently  a  hea\'y  mist  at  dawn, 
wliich  is  gradually  dissipated  by  the  sun.  But 
with  the  hot  sirocco,  all  moisture,  and  even  the 
dew,  vanishes.  In  summer  there  are  no  storms, 
so  that  the  thunder  and  rain  in  the  wheat  harvest, 
mentioned  in  I  Sam.  xii.  17-18,  produced  terror. 
Storms  are  frequent,  however,  in  the  other  months, 
especially  in  April  and  May.  Snow  falls  almost 
every  winter,  but  seldom  remains  more  than  a  few 
days.  Hail  likewise  falls  in  winter  (cf.  Job  xxxviii. 
22;  Isa.  xxx.  30;  Hag.  ii.  17).  The  climatic  con- 
ditions of  the  Jordan  valley  are  little  known.  The 
temperature,  however,  seems  to  be  high,  and  the 
precipitation  relatively  slight.  Snow  is  apparently 
unknown  in  Jericho,  though  it  occasionally  falls  at 
Tiberias.  In  the  Jordan  valley  south  winds  blow 
in  summer^  and  north  winds  in  winter,  these  phe- 


nomena seemingly  being  due  to  barometric  condi- 
tions over  the  I>Bad  Sea.  There  is  no  miooto 
suppoee  that  the  climate  of  Palestine  has  chiogsd 
in  the  historic  period,  though  the  heavy  woodi 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  (cf.  Josh.  xvii.  15;  laa.  ix. 
18;  Jer.  iv.  7,  29)  have  greatly  diminished.  It  is 
probable  that  the  mountains  west  of  the  Jonki 
were  once  densely  wooded,  and  it  is  not  impoaaUe 
that  deforestation  has  caused  a  diminution  of  the 
rainfall,  though  with  little  general  effect  on  the 
climate.  It  may  also  be  conjectured  that  the  op- 
position of  the  seasons  has  been  intensified;  though 
here,  again,  no  alteration  of  the  mean  annual  tem- 
perature can  be  assumed. 

V.  Irrigation  and  Fertility:    The  few  permanent 
rivers  of  Palestine  are  not  of  a  character  available 
for  irrigation,  even  the  Jordan  having  too  deep  a 
bed  for  a  source  of  a  system  of  canals.    The  other 
rivers,  such  as  Kishon  and  the   Nahr  al-'Aujah, 
run  in  low-lying  plains  near  the  coast,  so  that  their 
waters  are  not  available  for  the  mountain  districts, 
where  the  only  sources  of  water  supply  are  the  weDs 
and  the  rain.    Some  portions  of  Palestine  are  by 
no  means  lacking  in  springs,  which  appear  mostly 
in  the  valleys  or  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  They 
are  most  frequent  in  eastern  Galilee,  tolerably  nu- 
merous on  the  southern  and  southeastern  borders 
of  the  plain  of  Jesreel,  and  not  rare  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Nablus  (Sichem).    From  the  latter  pomt 
to  the  south,  except  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hebron, 
the  wells  are  scarcer  and  scantier.    Though  they 
have  been  of  the  utmost  economic  and  strategic 
importance  in  the  history  of  Palestine,  they  are  sel- 
dom cared  for,  as  at  Nasareth,  though  the  remains 
of  ancient  structures  attest  the  protection  formeiiy 
afforded  them.     Little  attention  is  given  to  col- 
lecting the  rain  water  in  pools,  though  more  care  is 
taken  of  the  cisterns  in  the  mountain  district   The 
greater  part  of  the  rain  water  is  thus  wasted,  and 
flows  either  into  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  or 
forms  marshes  (as  in  the  plain  of  Sharon)  or  under- 
ground waters  in  the  coast  plains,  where  it  can  be 
utilized  by  trenches  (cf.  II  Kings  iii.  16)  or  wells.    It 
thus  becomes  evident  that  the  proi^rity  of  the  land 
is  conditioned  by  the  yearly  rainfall,  the  ultimate 
source  of  the  weUs.    If  the  rain  fails,  the  wells  dry 
up;  man  and  beast  suffer  from  thirst  (Ps.  xlii.  1); 
the  parched  land  can  not  be  plowed;   and  general 
famine  is  the  sequence  of  the  failure  of  the  crops 
(cf.  II  Sam.  xxi.  1;   I  Kings  xvii.-xviii.;  Jer.  xiv. 
2-6;   Amos  iv.  7-8).    The  wells  include  a  number 
of  hot  springs,  especially  south  of  Tiberias,  where 
there  is  a  temperature  of  63^  C.    In  the  valley  of 
the  Wadi  Zar^  Ma'in  in  Moab  there  is  a  number 
of  hot  springs,  one  with  a  temperature  of  62.8^  C. 
and  others  occur  at  the  entrance  of  the  wftm^  wadi 
into  the  Dead  Sea.    These  hot  springs  may  date 
from  the  end  of  the  diluvial  period,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  many  springs  now  cold  were  originally 
hot,  the  transition  being  shown  by  numerous  warm 
springs  near  the  Jordan  valley.    For  the  fertility 
of   Palestine   see   Aoriculturb,    Hebrew.     The 
phrase  "  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  "  (Ex.  iii. 
8,  17,  xiii.  5;  Num.  xiii.  27;  etc.),  applied  also  to 
Egypt  (Num.  xvi.  13),  does  not  refer  to  agricul- 
tural fertility,  but  to  adaptability  for  pasturagSi 
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aod  to  abundance  of  wild  honey  (cf.  Deut.  xxxii. 
13  and  crften). 

VL  Flora:  The  Palestinian  flora  ranges  from 
tropical  vegetation  in  the  Jordan  valley  to  flora  of 
the  steppes  and  desert.  Many  varieties  of  the 
present  flora  have  been  introduced  in  historic  times. 
The  original  forest  trees  of  the  cretaceous  plateau 
ean  not  be  determined  until  the  forestry  of  the  east 
Jofdan  district  is  more  fully  known.  West  of  the 
Jofdan  small  woods  are  found  on  Carmel  and  to  the 
■oatheast,  as  well  as  on  Tabor  and  in  upper  Gali- 
lee. These  trees  are  mostly  oaks  (querciut  cocdfera 
and  quercua  agUops),  though  they  also  include  the 
turpentine  tree  {jpistacia  terebirUhua),  the  cypress 
(cupres8U8  aempervirena),  the  fir  east  of  the  Jordan, 
and  the  Aleppo  pine  (pinua  halepensis).  Mention 
should  also  be  made  of  the  poplar  (papulua  alba), 
mastic  (pistacia  LerUMcua),  arbutus  (arbiUtta  unedo 
and  arbutus  Andrachne),  carob  (ceratoria  sUiqua), 
tamarisk,  and  white  poplar  (popidtta  eupkratica)  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Dead  Sea.  llie  majority  of  these 
trees  grow  in  dense  thickets,  as  on  the  upper  Wadi 
al-'Arrub  north  of  Hebron,  on  Carmel,  and  on  the 
southern  and  western  declivities  of  Tabor.  Here, 
too,  are  found  the  PhiUyrea  media,  storax  {styrax 
qffieinalia),  hawthorn  and  blackthorn,  Judas-tree 
{cercis  tUiquogtrum),  rock-rose  (cisttia),  furze  (gen- 
iata),  laurel,  wild  olive,  myrtle,  caper-bush  {cap- 
porta  apinaaa),  and  many  varieties  of  willow.  The 
swamps  along  the  coast,  like  the  Baf^rat  al-Qulah 
and  the  region  of  the  wells  near  the  Jordan,  are 
filled  with  reeds  and  papyrus,  while  along  the  brooks 
grow  oleanders  and  Abraham-trees  (vUex  agnua 
eaatua).  There  are  no  meadows,  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  term,  in  Palestine,  nor  is  it  customary  to  cut 
grass  for  hay.  At  the  same  time,  large  stretches  of 
land  are  covered  with  perennial  grasses,  and  diver- 
sified with  flowers  and  herbs.  Among  these  flowers 
are  many  representatives  of  the  lUiacei,  leguminosi, 
umbeUiferi,  and  labiati;  while  meadow-saffron, 
hyacinths,  buttercups,  tulips,  anemones,  adonises, 
irises,  chrysanthemums,  geraniums,  and  orchids 
commingle  their  colors.  Gardens  of  varying  size 
are  found  almost  everywhere.  For  the  trees  most 
frequent  see  Faurr  Trees  in  the  Old  Testament. 
Under  fruit  trees  may  be  comprised  the  Christ's- 
thom  (zizyphua  apina  Chriati)  with  its  small  apple- 
like fruits,  the  zizyphus  lotus  with  its  plum-shaped 
fruit,  and  the  cratcegua  monogyna  with  pulpy,  deep- 
red  fruit.  The  region  of  the  vegetation  of  the 
steppes  and  desert  is  the  Jordan  valley  with  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  Negeb,  and  the 
desert  edge  of  the  district  east  of  the  Jordan.  Here 
trees  are  almost  wholly  lacking,  their  place  being 
taken  by  small  thorny  bushes,  including  the  pa- 
terium  apinoaum,  and  several  varieties  of  aatragalua. 
The  broom  abounds,  like  varieties  of  artemisia  and 
such  acacias  as  acacia  tortUia  and  acacia  Seyal; 
while  the  juniperua  phasnicea  and  juniperua  oxy- 
cedrua  also  occur. 

Vn.  Fauna:  The  fauna  of  Palestine  is  as  diverse 
as  the  flora,  the  r^^^Tnnnnla  of  northern  Palestine  be- 
longing to  the  palsearctic  region,  and  those  of  the 
southern  part  to  the  Ethiopic  region.  The  bound- 
ary between  the  two  runs  approximately  from  the 
southern  end  of  Carmel  to  the  southern  end  of  the 


Sea  of  Galilee.  The  palsearctie  nutmrnftlg  of  Pales- 
tine included  the  roe,  fallow  deer,  arvicola,  dwarf 
marmot,  dormouse,  squirrel,  ground  squirrel,  mole, 
ermine,  stone  marten,  swamp  lynx,  badger,  and 
bear.  To  the  Ethiopian  fauna  belong  various  ro- 
dents, the  porcupine,  rock  rabbit,  steinbock,  gi^ 
zel,  wild  cat,  the  desert  cat  (fdia  maniculaia), 
caracal,  panther,  Nile  fox,  shrew  mouse,  hedgehog, 
ichneumon,  genet,  and  wild  boar.  Rats  are  very 
numerous.  Many  of  the  birds  of  Palestine  are  mi- 
gratory, though  some  of  them  breed  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  country.  Thrushes  and  nightingales 
are  found  in  many  varieties,  as  well  as  grass  war- 
blers, titmouses,  nuthatches,  wrens,  wagtails, 
pipits,  orioles,  shrikes,  swallows,  finch,  sparrows, 
buntings,  starlings,  ravens,  larks,  goat-suckers, 
kingfishers,  hoopoes,  and  cuckoos.  The  birds 
of  prey  and  carrion  include  owls,  vultures,  eagles, 
falcons,  sparrow-hawks,  and  kites;  while  among  the 
aquatic  birds  mention  must  be  made  of  herons, 
storks,  pelicans,  flamingoes,  wild  geese,  swans, 
coots,  snipes,  lapwings,  cranes,  bustards,  gulls, 
petrels,  and  grebes.  On  the  eastern  border  of  Pales- 
tine the  ostrich  is  occasionally  found.  Thirty-three 
varieties  of  serpents  are  found  in  Palestine,  inclu- 
ding the  cobra  and  other  venomous  snakes;  and 
there  are  forty-four  varieties  of  lizards,  including 
paammoaaurua  acincua  and  monitor  niloticua.  The 
crocodile  is  found  in  the  swamp  of  the  western 
Nahr  al-Zar^a.  There  are  tortoises  both  on  land 
and  in  the  water,  as  well  as  frogs  and  toads.  The 
waters  of  Palestine  are  rich  in  fish,  these  com- 
prising forty-three  varieties,  especially  carp,  tench, 
barbel,  silure,  and  blenny.  Insects  are  abundant, 
as  in  all  warm  countries,  and  include  spiders, 
scorpions,  wasps,  bees,  flies,  gnats,  and  fleas.  While 
many  of  the  varieties  of  locust,  which  niunber  more 
than  forty,  are  harmless,  the  migratory  locust  (cedi^ 
poda  migratoria),  which  comes  chiefly  from  Arabia, 
works  fearful  devastation  in  the  fields  and  gardens 
(cf.  Joel  i.-ii.).  The  varieties  of  locust  enimierated 
in  Lev.  xi.  22  can  no  longer  be  identified. 

Vm.  Roads:  The  modem  roads  of  Palestine 
generally  follow  the  old  highways,  some  of  which 
may  be  traced  to  the  Roman  period.  For  earlier 
times  only  general  statements  are  available.  The 
Hebrew  word  for  "  highway  "  does  not  imply  a 
paved  street,  but  rather  the  formation  of  a  road 
by  embankments.  A  road  was  prepared  for  a  per- 
sonage of  importance  by  leveling  the  path,  filling 
depressions,  and  removing  elevations  (Isa.  xl.  3- 
4,  Ivii.  14,  Ixii.  10;  Jer.  xxxi.  9).  Such  roads,  how- 
ever, were  only  temporary,  and  were  soon  de- 
stroyed by  the  torrents  of  the  rainy  season.  There 
is  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  bridges  in  antiq- 
uity. Nevertheless,  it  is  clear  that  well-known 
means  of  conmiunication  were  maintained  in  Pales- 
tine (cf.  Ps.  cvii.  4,  7;  Jer.  ii.  6),  this  being  con- 
firmed by  the  building  of  the  cities  of  refuge,  the 
way  to  which  must  have  been  indicated  in  some 
manner  (cf.  Deut.  xix.  13).  The  road  was  generally 
marked  by  stones  set  up  as  guide  posts  (Jer.  xxxi. 
21).  The  roads  themselves  were  of  great  antiquity, 
and  led,  according  to  the  conformation  of  the  land, 
along  the  ridge  of  the  watershed,  past  good  springs, 
and  through  ea^y  passes,  open  valleys,  and  firm 
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lowland.  Rocky  declivities  were  ascended  by  steps, 
such  as  the  **  Tyrian  Stairs/'  the  stairs  of  the  city 
of  David  in  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  15),  and  the  stairs 
of  the  coast  road  at  Carmel  and  of  the  descent  to 
Engedi.  In  the  Persian  period  a  toll  of  some  sort 
was  levied  (Ezra  iv.  13,  20,  vii.  24).  Beggars  and 
courtesans  sat  beside  the  roads  (Luke  xviii.  35; 
Cren.  xxxviii.  14,  16).  Cross-roads  were  in  ancient 
times,  as  now,  held  to  be  the  lurking-place  of  spirits, 
and  were  accordingly  the  scene  of  superstitious 
ceremonies.  The  road  along  the  coast  passed  over 
the  "  Tyrian  Stairs  "  from  the  domain  of  the  Phe- 
nicians  into  the  plain  of  Acre,  running  along  the 
Mediterranean  to  Jaffa,  where  it  seems  to  have 
turned  into  the  interior  to  avoid  the  sand  dunes. 
It  then  went,  by  way  of  Ascalon,  to  Gasa,  whence 
it  continued  through  Raphia  and  the  narrow  tongue 
of  land  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Egyp- 
tian lake  of  Sirbonis.  Its  antiquity  is  proved  by 
the  inscriptions  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  kings  in 
the  cliffs  above  the  mouth  of  the  Wadi  al-Kalb 
north  of  Beirut.  A  second  road  from  the  north  ap- 
parently ran  through  the  Orontes  valley  by  way  of 
Hamath  and  Riblaii,  passing  through  the  depres- 
sion between  Lebanon  and  Ajatilebanon,  and  reach- 
ing the  *'  gates  of  the  land  "  by  way  of  the  Jabal 
al-Dahr.  Several  roads  ran  from  Damascus  to 
Israel.  Besides  the  road  to  Tyre,  which  passed 
through  the  sources  of  the  Jordan  at  Hermon,  an 
important  highway  led  thence  through  the  Ara- 
maean district  of  Beth  Maacha,  crossing  the  Jordan 
south  of  lake  Huleh,  and  then  descending  into  the 
plain  of  Gennesaret.  Leaving  the  shore  of  the  lake 
at  the  Wadi  al-^anmian,  it  gained  the  watershed 
at  IJIam  Qattini  and  through  the  plain  of  al-Battof 
(or  via  Jur'an)  reached  Acre,  thus  being  the  "  way 
of  the  sea  "  of  Isa.  ix.  1 .  At  |$[am  Qattin  this  road 
branched  off  in  several  directions  inland.  One 
branch  ran  south  to  Tabor,  then  turned  west, 
traversed  or  skirted  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  and  passed 
through  al-Lajjun  to  the  plain  of  Sharon  to  Lydda, 
whence  it  reached  the  main  road  to  Egypt.  The 
second  branch  passed  south  from  Tabor  over  the 
Jabal  al-Dahi,  reaching  the  plain  of  Sharon,  where 
it  reunited  with  the  first  branch,  at  Caparcotia 
(now  Kafr  Kud).  These  branches  formed  the  bond 
uniting  Damancus  and  Kgypt.  Still  another  road 
ran  south  from  Damascus  through  the  ancient 
Bashan,  continuing  along  the  ridge  of  the  'Ajlun, 
crossing  the  Nahr  aI-Zar]}:a  south  of  Burmah,  and 
branching  at  al-Salt  west  to  the  Jordan  valley,  and 
east  to  Rabbath  Ammon,  the  later  Philadelphia. 
From  this  road  a  branch  apparently  ran  from  al- 
Ramtah  and  reached  the  watershed  at  Ajbaihat 
(cf.  Judges  viii.  11)  where  it  seems  to  have  divided, 
one  road  passing  through  Ma'an  to  South  Arabia, 
and  the  other  by  way  of  Heshbon,  Baal  Meon, 
Rabbath  Moab,  and  Kir  Moab  to  the  later  Pctra 
and  to  Elath.  The  former  of  these  branches  ap- 
parently coincides  in  its  southern  portion  with  the 
Roman  boundary,  as  well  as  with  the  present  route 
of  the  pilgrims  to  Mecca.  Access  to  Palestine  from 
the  south  was  through  the  Negeb,  the  road  from 
Elath  running  through  the  city  of  Salt  to  Hebron. 
From  the  Egyptian  frontier  fortress  on  the  east  of 
the  delta  a  road  led  to  Gerar  and  the  vicinity  of 


Kadesh,  where  it  turned  to  the  north  and  reached 
the  watershed  at  Hebron  by  way  of  Beersheba. 
This  is  the  "  way  to  Shur  "  of  Gen.  xvi.  7.  From 
Hebron  the  road  followed  the  watershed  througlb 
Bethlehem,  Jerusalem,  and  Bethel  to  .Sichem. 
From  the  east  two  approaches  must  be  conflidered. 
The  first,  from  the  ancient  Duma  (now  the  oasis  al- 
Jauf),  passing  through  Salcah  and  Boirah,  traversed 
southern  Bashan,  crossed  the  Damascus  road  near 
Edrei  and  the  Jordan  near  the  present  Jiar  al- 
Majami',  and  then  turned  south  to  Beth-Shean. 
Thence  it  went  partly  westward  over  the  modem 
Janinto  the  plain  of  Sharon,  partly  southwest  to 
Sichem  and  partly  south  to  Jericho.  The  other 
road  from  the  eastern  desert  branched  off  from  the 
one  just  described  at  al-Kaf,  and  reached  the 
Israelitic  region  at  the  wells  of  Amon  in  Moab. 

IX.  Political  Diyisbns  and  Statistics:  The  divi- 
sions of  Palestine  and  their  history  to  the  first  cen- 
tury A.D.  are  discussed  in  Galh^e;  Gaulajtitib; 
Judea;  Neoeb;  Peilba;  Philistines;  Samabu; 
Trachonitis.  After  the  suppression  of  the  revolt 
of  66-70,  Vespasian  placed  the  Roman  province  of 
Judea  under  a  praetorian  legate.  With  Hadrian's 
crushing  of  the  last  Jewish  uprising  in  132-135,  the 
province,  now  called  Syria  Palestina,  received  a 
legate  of  consular  rank.  After  Trajan  had  incor- 
porated the  Nabatsan  kingdom  with  the  Roman 
province  of  Arabia,  the  boundaries  between  the  two 
frequently  varied.  Either  Diocletian  (285-305)  or 
Septimius  Severus  (193-211)  added  to  Arabia  the 
cities  of  Philadelphia,  Gerasa,  Dium,  Canatha, 
Philippopolis,  and  Phena;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  district  of  Petra  was  united  with*  Palestine 
either  by  Diocletian  or  shortly  after  his  abdication. 
In  358,  however,  Petra,  the  Negeb,  and  the  south- 
em  vicinity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  were  made  a  separate 
province,  called  Palsstina  Salutaris  (also  termed 
Palsestina  Tertia  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury). In  395-399  the  remainder  of  Palestine  was 
divided  into  Palsestina  Prima  and  Secunda,  the 
former  embracing  the  districts  of  Judea  and  Sa- 
maria as  far  as  Camiel  with  CsBsarea;  and  the  latter 
comprising  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  Galilee  (except  the 
coast,  which  belonged  to  Phenida),  Gaulanitis,  and 
the  land  eouih  of  the  Yarmuk  (except  in  so  far  as 
it  belonged  to  Arabia),  with  Scythopolis  as  the 
capital.  When  the  Khalif  Omar  conquered  Syria 
in  636,  Palestine  was  divided  into  the  Jund  ("  mili- 
tary district ")  Filas(in  and  Jund  al-Urdunn.  The 
first  of  these  comprised  the  Negeb,  Judea,  and 
Samaria  west  of  the  Jordan  as  far  as  the  great  plain, 
with  Lydda,  and  later  al-Ramlah,  as  the  capital; 
and  the  second  Jund  embraced  Galilee  and  the  Jor- 
dan valley  to  the  Dead  Sea,  with  Tiberias  as  the 
chief  city.  In  the  tenth  century  there  were  ten 
districts  in  Syria,  but  this  division  was  ended  when 
the  crusaders  founded  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem 
(1099-1187).  After  the  restoration  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan power,  Syria  nominally  belonged  to 
Egypt,  though  actually  it  was  more  or  less  in  the 
possession  of  the  descendants  of  Saladin  and  his 
brothers.  About  1300  Palestine  belonged  to  the 
kings  of  Damascus,  Gaza,  Kerak,  and  Safed;  but 
about  1351  there  were  the  districts  of  Filastin  with 
Jerusalem  as  the  capital,  and  of  ^auran  with  Ti- 
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berias  as  the  ci^ital.  In  1517  the  Turkish  sultan 
Sdim  I.  ended  the  rule  of  the  E^^yptian  Mamelukes, 
and  Syria  and  Palestine  were  governed  from  Con- 
stantinople under  local  Turkish  pashas.  Their  rule 
was  marked  by  many  uprisings,  such  as  the 
nign  <rf  the  Druse  Far  al-Din  (1595-1634;  see 
Drubbs)  and  of  the  Bedouin  l^ahir  al-'Amr  (about 
1750-75).  From  1832  to  1840  Palestine  and  Syria 
were  ruled  by  the  E^^yptian  Mohammad  Ali,  until 
England  and  Austria  restored  the  land  to  the  Turk- 
ish sultan.  The  present  political  division  of  Pales- 
tine is  as  follows.  The  southern  portion  of  the  West 
Jordan  district,  as  far  north  as  Sinjil  near  the  Wadi 
Dair  Baling,  forms  the  mutessarifat  of  Jerusalem; 
while  the  remainder  of  the  west  Jordan  district, 
constituting  the  Sanjaks  of  Nabulus  and  Akko,  be- 
longs to  the  vilayet  of  Beirut  (founded  in  1888). 
The  east  Jordan  district  belongs  to  the  vilayet  of 
Damascus.  Its  northern  portion,  the  Sanjak  of 
Hauran,  extends  to  the  Nahr  al-Zarfca,  with  its 
capital  at  Shaikh  Miskin;  while  the  southern  portion, 
or  Sanjak  Ma'an,  formed  in  1894  from  the  district 
of  al-Salt  and  the  northern  part  of  the  vilayet  Qa- 
jas,  has  for  its  capital  al-Karak.  The  present 
area  of  Palestine,  as  considered  in  this  article,  is 
estimated  at  over  9,000  square  miles,  with  an  ap- 
proximate population  of  559,127.  This  population 
was  doubtless  larger  during  the  centuries  of  Roman 
control  and  the  early  period  of  Arab  dominion, 
probably  the  happiest  ages  of  Palestine.  In  still 
earlier  ages,  however,  it  is  improbable  that  the  pop- 
ulation was  much  greater  than  at  present.  See 
Cries  in  Palestine.  (H.  Guthb.) 

B[BUOoaA.PHT:  The  most  important  books  and  guides  on 
the  bibliography  and  geography  <^  Palestine  are  noted  in 
this  work«  vol.  i.,  p.  xvii.  In  addition  there  should  be 
ooDSulted  the  lists  of  literature  under  the  articles  in  this 
work  dealing  with  the  separate  divisions  and  regions  of 
Falertine,  such  as  tiiose  noted  in  the  text  above,  IX.; 
and  under  such  articles  as  Damascus;  Edom;  Jbrusa- 
lbm;  Lbbanon;  Moab,  Moabxtibs;  especially  Palbs- 
nm  Exploration  Fund;  and  K.  Baedeker's  PdLuUne 
and  Syria,  Leipsic,  1006.  A  bibliography  of  works  in 
JgngHali  on  the  subject  is  given  in  J.  F.  Hurat,  Literature 
of  Theology,  pp.  1 10-130,  New  York.  1896.  More  general 
Usts  in  such  journals  as  PEF,  Quarterly  StatemerUe;  Revue 
UbIwiM;  Reoue  de  ForierU  laHn;  and  ZDPV;  while  a 
sunroy  of  recent  literature  is  t^vea  in  P.  P.  Thomsen, 
Syetemaiiaehe  BUfHoffn^phie  der  PalAetina-LiUeratur,  Leip- 

sicigos. 

For  the  story  of  excavation  in  Palestine  consult:  F.  J. 
Bliss  and  R.  A.  Macalister,  Ezcavatiana  in  Paleetine, 
1808-1900,  London.  1902;  F.  J.  Bliss.  Development  of 
PaUaUne  Bzploraiion,  New  York,  1906;  H.  V.  HHprecht. 
Bxplmtione  in  Bible  Lande  durino  the  19th  Century,  New 
Y<^  1903;  P.  H.  Vincent,  Canaan  d^aprie  F exploration 
ricenU,  Paris,  1907  (excellent  account);  Berieht  Hber  die 
1009  hie  1906  .  .  .  veranetaUeten  Auegrabungen,  i.  Band: 
Fundberieht,  erstattet  von  G.  Schumacher,  ed.  Prof.  C. 
Stouemagel,  A.  Text,  B.  Tafeln,  Leipsic.  1908;  H.  Oress- 
mann,  IHe  Auegrabunoen  in  PaUuUna  und  doe  Alte  Teata- 
memt,  TObingen,  1908. 

The  following  is  a  selected  list  of  works  dealing  with 
topography,  geography,  etc.:  E.  G.  Rey,  Voyage  dane  le 
Haouran,  Paris.  1860;  J.  G.  Wetastein,  Reiseberieht  Hher 
dm  Hauran  und  die  Trachonen,  Berlin,  1860;  idem,  Dae 
halanlkieche  Giebelgtbirge,  Leipsic.  1884;  A.  Neubauer,  La 
CUogmphie  du  Talmud,  Paris.  1868;  V.  Gu^rin,  Deacrip- 
HoH  gSographique,  hiatorique,  et  arehMogigue  de  la  Palea- 
tine,  7  vols.,  Paris,  1869-80;  H.  T.  P.  J.  d'A.  Duo  de 
Liqrnea,  Voyage  tTexphration  A  la  Mer  Morte,  A  PMra  «l 
sur  la  rive  gauche  du  Jourdain,  3  vols.,  Paris,  1871-76; 
L.  OUpfaant,  The  Land  of  Gilead,  New  York,  1881;  T. 
Saonden,  /filrvdneftdn  to  the  Survey  of  Wealem  PaleaHne; 


ita  Waterufaya,  PUUna  and  Highlanda,  London,  1881;  Q. 
Eben  and  H.  Guthe,  Pal&atina  in  BUd  und  Wort,  2  vols., 
Stuttgart,  1880-^;  A.  Henderson,  Paleatine,  ita  Hiator- 
ieal  Geography,  Edinbiirgh,  1884;  W.  M.  Thomson,  The 
Land  and  the  Book,  3  vols.,  London,  1886;  O.  Ankel, 
OrundaUge  der  Ixxruieanaiur  dea  Weatjordanlandea,  Frank- 
fort, 1887;  G.  Schumacher,  Aeroaa  the  Jordan,  London, 
1886;  idem.  The  Jaulan,  ib.  1888;  C.  R.  Gonder,  Survey 
of  Baatem  PaUatine,  London,  1889;  idem,  Htih  and 
Moah,  ib.  1889;  E.  Hull,  Mount  Seir,  Sinai,  and  Weatem 
Paleatine  London,  1889;  F.  Buhl.  Qeographie  dea  alten 
PalAatina,  Freibuig,  1896;  D.  Zanecchia,  La  Paleatine 
<faufoimfAiM,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1899;  W.  Sanday  and  P.  Water- 
house,  Sacred  Sitea  of  the  Goapda,  Oxford,  1903;  G.  A. 
Barton,  Yeai'a  Wanderinga  in  BiUe  Landa,  Philadelphia, 
1905;  W.  Libbey  and  F.  E.  Hoskins,  Jordan  Valley  and 
Petra,  New  York,  1905;  C.  T.  Wilson,  Peaaant  Life  in  the 
Holy  Land,  Loxidon,  1906;  Itinerary  of  Benjamin  of 
Tudda,  ed.  M.  N.  Adler.  London,  1907;  H.  W.  Dunning, 
To-day  in  Paleatine,  New  York,  1907;  £.  Grant,  The 
Peaaantry  of  Paleatine;  the  Life,  Mannera  and  Cuatoma  of 
the  Village,  Boston,  1907;  H.  Guthe,  PalAatina,  Bielefeld, 
1907;  A.  C.  Inohbold.  Under  the  Syrian  Sun;  the  Lebanon, 
Baalbek,  Galilee,  and  Judaa,  2  vols..  Philadelphia,  1907; 
P.  Thomsen,  Jjoea  Sancta.  Veraeiehnia  der  im  1  hia  6 
Jahrhunderi  Bru}&hnten  Ortaehaften  PalAatinaa,  voL  i., 
Halle,  1907;  idem.  Pal&atina  und  aeine  KuUur  in  fitnf 
Jahrtauaenden,  Leipeio,  1909;  G.  Hfilscher,  Landea  und 
Volkakunde  PalAatinaa,  ib.  1907;  G.  Gormack,  Bgypl  in 
Aaia.  A  Plain  Account  of  Pro-Biblical  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine, London,  1908;  L.  B.  Paton,  Deacriptiive  Geography  of 
Paleatine,  Chicago.  1908;  S.  A.  Cook,  Rdigion  of  Ancient 
Paleatine,  ib.  1909.  Of  cyclopedia  articles  especially 
worthy  of  mention  is  that  in  Vigouroux,  Dietionnaire, 
parts  xxiv.-xnc.  But  none  can  aiford  to  overtook  the 
constant  contributions  in  the  journals  mfted  above,  and 
the  Paleatina  Jahrbuch,  Berlin,  1907  sqq. 

On  the  Dead  Sea,  consult:  F.  de  Sauloy,  Voyage  aw 
tour  de  la  Mer  Morte,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1863;  U.  J.  Seetaen* 
Reiaen  dunh  Syrian,  ii.  217-384,  Berlin,  1854;  F.  Lynch, 
Narrative  of  the  U,  S.  Bxpeditian  to  the  .  .  .  Dead  Sea, 
London,  1849;  Official  Report  (of  the  same),  Baltimore. 
1852;  O.  Fraas,  Daa  todte  Meer,  Stuttgart,  1867;  L. 
Yignaa,  B:±rait  dea  natea  d^un  voyage  ...  &  2a  Mer  Morte, 
Paris,  1871;  M.  Blanokenhom.  in  ZDPV,  xix  (1896). 
1-64,  xxi.  (1898),  65-83;  L.  Gautier,  Autour  de  la  Mer 
Morte,  Geneva,  1901. 

For  the  literature  on  fauna  and  flora,  see  under  Fbutt 
Tbbbs  in  thb  Old  Tbstambnt;  Gabdbns,  Hbbhbw;  and 
the  articles  on  Uie  dlflferent  animals  of  the  Bible;  and 
especially  Lortet  and  A.  Loeard,  jttudea  aodogiquaa  aur  la 
faune  du  lac  de  Tiberiade,  Lyons,  1883;  H.  B.  Tristram, 
Faima  and  Flora  of  Paleatine,  London,  1884;  idem. 
Natural  Hiatory  of  the  Bible,  ib.  1889;  G.  E.  Post,  Flora 
of  Syria,  Paleatina  and  Sinai,  Beirut,  1896;  V.  Hehn, 
Kidturpfianzen  und  Hauathieren,  Berlin,  1902;  C.  Hart, 
Fauna  and  Flora  of  Paleatine,  London,  PEF,  1904;  F. 
Lundgreen,  Die  Benutaung  der  Pflanaenwelt  in  der  aUteata' 
mentlichen  Rdigion,  Giessen,  1908. 

For  the  political  conditions  consult:  J.  Marquardt, 
Rimiache  Staatverwaltung,  i.  419  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1881; 
T.  Mommaen,  Rdmiache  Geaehiehte,  v.  446-552,  Berlin, 
1885;  P.  de  Rohdoi,  De  Palautina  el  Arabia  provinoiia 
Romaina,  Berlin,  1885;  G.  Le  Strange,  Paleatine  under  the 
Modema,  London,  1890;  V.  Cuinet,  Syria,  Liban,  d  Palea- 
tifte,  gtographie  adminiatrative,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1896-1900. 

Oa  tile  climate  use:  J.  Glaisher,  Meteorohgieal  ObaeT' 
vationa  at  Jeruaalem,  London,  1903;  E.  Huntington,  in 
Bulletin  of  the  American  Geographical  Society,  xl  (1908), 
513-521. 

PALESTINE  EXPLORATION  FUND:  A  society 
founded  on  June  22,  1865,  on  strictly  scientific 
principles,  having  as  its  purpose  "To  help  every 
one  who  cares  to  read  the  Bible  intelligently,  to 
lead  those  who  care  for  it  little  to  care  for  it  much, 
to  give  light  to  dark  places,  and  to  narrow  the 
bounds  of  controversy."  Its  aim  is  the  accurate 
and  systematic  investigation  of  the  archeology,  to- 
pography, geology  and  physical  geography,  max>- 
ners  and  customa  of  the  Holy  Land.    The  first  im- 
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pulse  toward  a  scientific  examination  of  the  Holy 
Land  is  due  to  Edward  Robinson,  who  still  holds 
first  rank  among  the  scientific  travelers  in  Pales- 
tine. Through  the  organization  of  this  society, 
Dean  Stanley  being  one  of  its  founders,  the  work 
begun  by  Robinson — the  identification  of  Bible 
sites — was  continued  by  such  men  as  Sir  Charles 
Warren,  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  and  Colonel  Charles 
Reignier  Condcr  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Engineers, 
whose  names  alone  are  a  guaranty  of  the  accuracy 
of  their  work.  By  them  a  careful  survey  of  Pales- 
tine was  made  and  in  1867  the  first  excavations 
were  bcg^i  in  and  near  Jerusalem,  showing  that  in 
some  places  the  ancient  city  was  buried  to  the 
depth  of  100  feet  in  the  debris  of  its  own  ruins. 
Since  then  valuable  work  has  been  done.  At  the 
present  time  important  excavations  are  being  made 
at  Gezer  (q.v.)  under  the  chai^  of  Robert  Alexan- 
der Stuart  Macalister. 

Although  the  society  has  had  limited  funds  at  its 
disposal,  it  has  done  an  immense  work,  and  pub- 
lished the  results  in  bookn,  papers,  maps,  plans, 
photographs,  and  lantern  slides  for  the  benefit  of 
all  students  of  the  Scriptures.  The  Raised  Map  of 
Palestine  constructed  from  the  surveys  of  the  fund 
by  George  Armstrong  should  have  special  mention. 

The  society  dep)ends  upon  annual  subscriptions 
and  special  donations  to  carry  on  its  work.  Those 
who  subscribe  not  less  than  half  a  guinea  or  $2.50 
annually  receive  the  Quarterly  Statement  published 
by  the  funa  free.  This  statement  has  been  pub- 
lished from  the  beginning  of  the  8U^^'ey  to  the  pres- 
ent time  and  has  been  the  means  of  communicating 
to  the  world  hundreds  of  discoveries  and  obser- 
vations. In  1897  Rev.  Theodore  Francis  Wright 
was  appointed  honorary  general  secretary  and  lec- 
turer for  the  fund  in  the  United  States,  and  con- 
tinued to  hold  these  offices  until  his  death  in  Nov., 
1 907.  Through  his  efforts  greater  interest  was  taken 
in  the  work  and  many  new  subscribers  secured. 

Mary  A.  Wright. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  publications  of  the 
fund. 

Volumes. 

I.  The  Survey  of  WeHem  Paletdine:  II.  Excavationt  at 
Jerunlem,  by  F.  J.  Bliss  and  A.  C.  Dickie;  III.  Tent  Work  in 
Paledine,  by  C.  R.  Conder;  IV.  Heth  and  Moab,  by  C.  R. 
Condcr;  V.  Across  the  Jordan,  by  Gottlieb  Schumacher; 
VI.  The  Survey  of  the  Jaulan,  by  G.  Schumacher;  VII. 
Mouni  Seir,  by  E.  Hull;  VIII.  Syrian  Stone  Lore,  by  C.  R. 
Conder;  IX.  Thirty  Years*  Work,  by  Sir  Walter  Besant; 
X.  Altaic  Hieroglyphs  and  Hittite  Inscriptions,  by  C.  R. 
Conder;  XI.  The  Geology  of  Pale^ine  and  Arabia  PeircM, 
by  E.  Hull;  Names  and  Places,  tcith  Identifications,  by  O. 
ArmMtrong;  XIII.  History  of  Jerusalem,  by  Sir  W.  Besant 
and  Prof.  E.  H.  Palmer;  XIV.  The  Bible  and  Modem  Dis- 
coveries, by  Henry  A.  Harper;  XV.  Palestine  under  the  Mos- 
lems, by  Guy  le  Strange;  XVI.  LacJiish,  by  W.  M.  Flindeni 
Pctrie;  XVII.  Introduction  to  the  Survey,  by  Trelawney 
S.iuiiders;  XVIII.  The  City  and  the  Land,  Soveji  Lectures; 
XIX.  The  Tell  Armama  Tablets,  including  the  one  found  at 
Lachish;  XX.  Abila,  Pelia,  and  Northern  'Ajlun,  by  G. 
Schumacher;  XXI.  A  Mound  of  Many  Cities  (Tell-el-Hesy 
excavated),  by  F.  J.  Bliss;  XXII.  Judas  MaccabctuSt  by 
C.  R.  Conder;  XXIII.  The  Latin  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  by 
C.  R.  Conder;  XXIV.  Index  to  the  Quarterly  Statements, 
1869-1899  inclusive;  XXV.  The  Survey  of  Eastern  Pales- 
tine, by  C.  R.  Conder;  XXVI.  The  Fauna  and  Flora  of 
Sinai  and  Petra,  by  H.  C.  Hart;  XXVII.  Archeological  Re- 
searches, by  C.  Clermont-Ganneau ;  XXVIII.  The  Life  of 
Saladin,  od.  C.  R.  Conder  and  C  W.  Wilson;   XXIX.  The 


Ancient  Ctbit,  by  Sir  Charia  Warren;  XXX.  PomW 
Tombs  of  Marisaa,  by  J.  P.  Peten;  XXXI.  EzetnaHtmvk 
Paledine,  1898-1900,  by  F.  J.  BImb  ;  XXXU.  M^ 
teorologieal  ObservaUong  at  JeruaaUm,  by  Jbumb  GUriiv; 
XXXIII.  Ootgotha  and  the  Holy  Sepukkre,  by  Sir  a  W. 
Wilson;  XXXIV.  TabU  of  Chrietum  and  MohammdM 
Eras  from  July  16,  €£0-1900. 

Maps. 

I.  Old  and  New  Testament  Biaps  of  Palestine  in  20  Attta 
or  mounted.  II.  Modem  Map  of  Palestine  in  20  sheeti, 
with  modem  names  only.  III.  Old  and  New  Testsmnt 
Map  of  Palestine  in  12  sheets  or  mounted.  IV.  Modem  Map 
of  Palestine  in  12  sheets;  modem  names.  V.  The  Grat 
Map  of  Western  Palestine;  scale  one  inch  to  the  mQa 
VI.  The  Reduced  Map  of  Western  Palestine,  showinc  water 
basins.  VII.  Plan  of  Jerusalon,  showing  the  latest  dii- 
ooveries.  VIII.  Plan  of  Jerusalem,  accordinc  to  Josephia. 
IX.  Hie  Sections  of  the  Country,  North  and  South,  Eait 
and  West.     X.  The  Raised  Map  of  Palestine,  7)  feet  by  4. 

XI.  The  Smaller  Raised  Map  is  half  the  sise  of  the  laicer. 

XII.  The  Photo-Relief  Map  from  the  Laiie  Raised  Map. 

Photoorapbs. 

Photos  of  Inscription  from  Herod's  Temple  and  Moabite 
Stone,  with  translations;  also  of  Jar  found  at  corner  of 
Temple  Area,  80  feet  below  the  surface,  and  ci  the  SQoain 
Inscription  with  translation.  Lantern  Slides,  a  list  of  200 
special  slides  showing  excavations,  etc. 

Casts. 

Seal  of  "  Haggai,  the  Son  of  Shebaniah."  Inscribed 
Table,  found  at  Lachish.  Ancient  Hebrew  Weight,  from 
Samaria.  Inscribed  Weight  or  Bead,  from  Palestine.  Seal 
found  on  Ophel.  The  Siloam  Inscription.  Mount  Sinai 
(lai^ge  and  small).     Tablets  from  Geser. 

PALESTRINA,     GIOVANNI     PXERLUIGI    DA: 

Founder  of  the  modem  style  of  church  music;  b.  at 
Palestrina  (22  m.  e.8.e.  of  Rome)  in  1526;  d.  at  Rome 
Feb.  2,  1594.     He  went  to  Home  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  to  sixteen  and  is  supposed  to  have  studied 
under  Claude  Goudimel.     In  1544-51  he  was  or- 
ganist of  the  principal  church  of  his  native  city, 
and  in  the  latter  year  became  magister  puerorum 
at  St.  Peter's,  Rome.    By  his  first  compositions- 
three  masses  dedicated  to  Julius  III. — ^he  made  ao 
favorable   an   impression  that  he  was  appointed 
musical  director  of  the  Julian  chi^l.    He  hdd  simi- 
lar positions  at  various  chapels  and  churches  in 
Rome  until  his  death;    and  by  his  compositions, 
which  are  very  numerous — ^masses,  motets,  hymns, 
and  others,  of  which  only  one-half  have  been  pub- 
lished— he  produced  a  complete  revolution  in  the 
history  of   church   music.     As  his  masterpiece  i& 
generally  mentioned,  Miam  Papa  Marcdli.    See 
Sacked  Music. 

Bibuooraphy:  Sdeetions  from  the  Worke  of  Paleatrina, 
Transcribed  by  E.  C.  Oregory,  were  publii^ied.  4  parts, 
Oxford.  1903-05.  His  life  was  written  by  G.  Baini.  Rome. 
1828;  T.  Nisard.  Le  Maxis.  1866;  and  M.  J.  A.  Laos. 
Leyden,  1882. 

PALEY,  WILLIAM:  English  theologian;  b.  at 
Peterborough  (37  m.  n.e.  of  Northampton)  July, 
1743;  d.  at  Lincoln  May  25,  1805.  His  mother  w&» 
a  keen,  thrifty  woman  of  much  intelligence,  and  his 
father  was  a  minor  canon  at  Peterborough  and  a 
pedagogue.  In  1758  Paley  entered,  as  sdzar,  Christ 
College,  Cambridge.  He  had  been  a  fair  scholar  at 
his  father's  school,  specially  interested  in  mathe- 
matics. •  After  taking  his  degree  in  1763,  he  became 
usher  at  an  academy  in  Greenwich  and,  in  1766, 
wa.s  elected  fellow  of  Christ  College,  where  he  be- 
came an  intimate  friend  of  John  Law  and  lectured 
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iQOoearfuny  on  metaphydcsy  moralB,  and  the  Greek 
TeetenMixt.  He  offered  leetureB  on  Locke,  Clark's 
AUHbiUB9f  and  Butler's  Analogy;  and  in  his  leo- 
tures  on  divinity  took  the  ground  maintained  in 
Ilia  Moral  PkOoiypky  that  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
were  merely  articles  of  peace,  inasmuch  as  they 
contained  about  240  distinct  propositions,  many  of 
them  inconsistent  with  each  other.  He  had  been 
ordained  a  priest  in  1767,  and  was  appointed  to  the 
leetoxy  of  Musgrave  in  Cumberland,  which  he  re- 
signed in  1776,  to  take  the  vicarage  of  the  two 
pariahes,  Appleby  and  Dalston.  In  1780  he  was 
inatalled  prebendary  at  Carlisle,  and  resigned 
Appleby  on  becoming  archdeacon  in  1782.  At  the 
dose  of  1785,  he  became  chancellor  of  the  diocese 
and  (178^-92)  figured  as  an  active  opponent  of  the 
dave-trade.  Presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Alding- 
ham  in  1792,  he  vacated  Dalston  for  Stanwix  in 
1793.  In  recognition  of  his  apologetic  writings  he 
was  given  the  prebend  of  St.  Pancras  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral;  the  subdeanery  of  Lincoln,  in  1795; 
and  the  rectory  of  Bishop  Warmouth  in  1795;  and 
transferred  his  residence  to  Lincoln  shortly  before 
his  death. 

Paley  seems  to  have  excelled  as  a  writer  of  text^ 
bodca.  He  is  an  imrivaled  expositor  of  plain  argu- 
ments but  without  much  originality.  His  moral 
qrstem,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  anticipated 
Bentham,  is  the  best  statement  of  the  utilita- 
lianiam  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  theology 
and  philosophy  his  common-sense  method,  which 
diowed  his  limitations  of  intellect,  by  ignoring  com- 
monly perceived  difficulties  and  by  easily  accept- 
ing conclusions,  has  been  discarded.  In  the  former 
he  seems  to  have  followed  a  liberal  construction  of 
orthodox  views,  sincerely  convinced  that  his  doc- 
trines could  be  Ic^cally  proved  by  rationalistic 
argument.  His  alleged  plagiarism,  even  as  to  the 
classical  illustration  of  the  universe  by  a  watch, 
must  be  understood  in  the  light  of  his  purpose  in 
compiling  text-books.  Upon  being  urged  by  Law 
to  expand  his  lectures  he  published  The  Moral  and 
Political  Philosophy  (London,  1786).  His  most 
original  work  was  Hora  Paulince;  or  the  Truth 
of  the  Scripture  History  of  St.  Paul  evinced,  by 
a  Comparison  of  the  Epistles  which  bear  his  Name 
wUh  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  loith  one  another 
(London,  1790;  subsequent  editions  are  by  J.  Tate, 
1840;  T.  R.  Birks,  1850;  J.  S.  Howson,  1877;  Ger- 
man ed.  with  annotations,  H.  P.  C.  Henke,  Helm- 
stadt,  1797).  His  prominent  apologetic  works  are, 
A  View  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  (London, 
1794)  and  Natural  History:  or,  Evidences  of  the 
Exidence  and  Attributes  of  the  Deity ,  Collected  from 
the  Appearances  of  Nature  (1802):  the  first  a  com- 
pendium of  the  aiguments  against  the  eighteenth- 
century  deists,  and  the  second  a  clear  account  of 
the  a  posteriori  aigument  from  the  facts  of  early 
Christianity.  The  Natural  Theology,  used  for  many 
years  as  a  foremost  text-book  classic,  has  been  su- 
perseded on  account  of  the  shifting  of  ground  from 
the  mechanical  objective  to  the  immanent  subjec- 
tive theory  of  the  universe.  Paley  advances  the 
teleological  argument  from  design  founded  on  the 
unity  and  adaptability  of  created  things.  This 
aigument  was  based  on  rationalistic  grounds;   yet 
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did  not  ultimately  prove  conclusive  to  rationalists 
themselves,  and  has  not  been  able  to  survive  criti- 
cism. His  analogical  method  has  run  its  course; 
the  idea  of  a  complex,  perfected  oiganism  dropping 
suddenly  amidst  foreign  surroundings,  as  illus- 
trated by  the  finding  of  a  watch,  was  ^e  dogmatic 
extemalism  the  rebound  from  which  gave  birth  to 
the  subsequent  hypotheses  of  natural  selection  and 
adaptation  to  environment  and  the  theory  of  evo- 
lution as  a  whole.  In  the  Evidences,  Paley  pro- 
ceeds along  historical  lines  to  affirm  the  truth  of 
Christianity  by  two  propositions;  namely,  that 
"  there  is  clear  proof  that  the  apostles  and  their 
successors  underwent  the  greatest  hardships  rather 
than  give  up  the  Gospel  and  cease  to  obey  its  pre- 
cepts "  and  that  "  other  miracles  than  those  of  the 
Oosi>el  are  not  satisfactorily  attested."  To  these 
be  appends  "  auxiliary  "  arguments  drawn  from 
the  "  morality  of  the  Gospel,"  "  originality  of 
Christ's  character,"  and  others.  The  argument  is 
one-sided  on  account  of  its  disregard  of  the  field  of 
Christian  consciousness. 

Paley  published  also  Reasons  for  Contentment; 
addressed  to  the  Laboring  Part  of  the  British  Public 
(1793).  Individual  sermons  which  may  be  men- 
tioned are:  Dangers  Incidental  to  the  Clerical  Char- 
acter (1795);  Assize  Sermon  at  Durham  (1795);  as 
well  as  the  compilations  Sermons  on  Several  Sub- 
jects and  Sermons  and  Tracts  (1808).  The  first  col- 
lected edition  of  the  works  of  William  Paley  ap- 
peared in  1805-08;  one  by  A.  Chalmers  with  biog- 
raphy (5  vols.,  London,  1819);  one  by  E.  L3aiam 
(1825);  and  one  by  his  son,  E.  Paley  (1825). 

Bibuoorapht:  The  two  principal  accountB  of  Paley's  life 
are  by  his  son  in  his  edition  of  his  father's  Works^  and  by 
Q.  W.  Meadley,  London,  1810;  the  latter  is  the  usual 
source  of  the  sketches  presented  in  the  various  editions  of 
Paley's  books.  Consult  further:  S.  A.  Allibone*  Critical 
DuUonary  of  Engliah  Literature,  ii.  1486-90,  Philadelphia. 
1891;  DNB,  xliii.  101-107. 

PALIMPSEST:  A  manuscript  which  has  been 
written  over  (hence  frequently  called  codex  rescrip- 
tu^),  the  original  writing  usuaUy  having  been  ex- 
punged by  rubbing,  whence  the  name  (Gk.  palin, 
"  again,''  and  psaein,  "  to  rub  ").  The  reason  for 
the  existence  of  this  class  of  manuscripts  was  the 
scarcity  in  the  Middle  Ages  of  writing-materials,  and 
the  consequent  desire  to  make  use  of  material  al- 
ready at  hand  by  obliterating  existing  writing  and 
so  making  papyrus  or  parchment  available  for  the 
then  present  need.  But  the  porous  natiure  of  the 
parchment  or  papyrus  made  it  impossible  to  eradi- 
cate completely  the  earlier  writing.  As  a  result,  it 
is  often  feasible  to  recover  the  original  writing  by 
the  use  of  chemical  reagents,  among  the  best  of 
these  being  hydrosulfureted  anmionia.  In  some 
cases  the  agent  used  was  corrosive,  and  the  result 
was  the  destruction  or  further  defacement  of  the 
manuscript.  In  some  palimpsests  the  original  wri- 
ting was  not  erased,  but  the  newer  writing  was  in- 
serted between  the  lines  of  the  old  or  was  written 
across. 

This  work  of  effacing  the  older  text  and  using 
the  manuscript  again  was  often  done  in  the  monas- 
teries, the  purpose  being  to  employ  the  material  for 
some  patristic  work  or  some  writing  of  more  pres- 
ent interest  than  the  original  text.    While  palimp- 
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sest  manuscripts  are  not  confined  to  Biblical  texts, 
those  of  concern  in  this  work  are  noanuscripts  which 
cany  in  the  earlier  writing  some  portion  of  the  text 
of  the  Bible.  Illustrations  of  manuscripts  of  this 
kind  employed  as  noted  above  are  Codex  Ephraem 
(C),  which  contains  as  the  earlier  or  lower  writing 
parts  of  the  Septuagint  and  also  parts  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  as  the  upper  or  later  writing  parts 
of  the  works  of  Ephraem  Syrus;  and  Codex  Nitrien- 
sis  (R),  in  which  the  lower  writing  is  a  portion  of 
Luke's  Gospel,  over  which  is  written  in  Syriac  a 
comparatively  unimportant  work  by  Sevenis  of 
Antioch. 

The  most  important  palimpsests  are,  for  the  Greek 
of  the  Old  Testament:  Codex  Ephraem  (C),  at  Paris; 
Petropolitanus  (II),  at  St.  Petersburg;  a  Leipsic 
set  of  fragments  (K),  in  the  university  library  of 
tliat  place;  the  Dublin  codex  (O),  fragments  at 
Trinity  C*ollege;  some  fragments  found  by  Tischen- 
dorf,  known  as  Z;  Codex  Cryptoferratensis  (r). 
Besides  these  there  are  some  fragments  of  the  ver- 
sion of  Aquila,  part  of  these  from  the  Cairo  genizah. 
Of  the  Greek  New  Testament  the  more  important 
palimpsests  arc:  Codex  Ephraem  (C),  ut  sup.; 
Petropolitanus  (I),  at  St.  Petersburg;  Guelferby- 
tanus,  I.  and  II.  (P„  Q,),  at  WolfenbUttel;  Nit- 
riensis  (Ri),  in  the  British  Museimi;  Neapolitanus 
(Wb),  at  Naples;  Dublinensis  (Z),  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin;  Porphyrianus  (P,),  at  St.  Petersburg; 
Codex  Zacynthus  (H),  ^ith  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society,  London;  and  Patiriensis  (l,), 
in  the  Vatican  Library  at  Rome.  These  New-Tes- 
tament manuscripts  are  more  closely  described 
under  Bible  Text  (vol.  ii.,  pp.  103-106  of  this 
work).  Of  the  Syriac  New  Testament  there  are  the 
important  Sinaitic  Syriac  (described  in  Bible  Ver- 
sions, A,  III.,  1,  §  3);  and  some  important  frag- 
ments from  the  genizah  at  Cairo.  Several  palimp- 
sests contain  fragments  of  the  early  Latin  (Itala) 
version,  including:  Bemensia  fragmenta  (t),  at 
Berne;  Fleury  Palimpsest  (h)  at  Paris;  Bobiensis 
(s)  at  Vienna;  Guelferbytanus  (gue),  at  Wolfen- 
btittel;  and  two  other  fragments,  one  at  WQrzburg 
and  the  other  at  Munich.  One  palimpsest  of  the 
Vulgate  in  the  Escurial  in  Spain  contains  part  of 
Numbers  and  of  Judges;  and  there  is  also  a  frag- 
ment containing  a  part  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

Bibuooraphy:  P.  Schaff,  Companion  to  the  Ortek  Testa- 
ment, p.  100,  New  York,  1883;  F.  H.  A.  Scrivener,  Plain 
Introduction  to  the  Critintm  of  the  New  Testament,  i.  25, 
141,  London,  1894;  Vigouroux,  Dictiannairtt  fasc.  xxz., 
cols.  2053-57. 

PALLADIUS:  Bishop  of  Helenopolis  and  Aspona, 
b.  in  Galatia  about  368;  d.  at  Aspona,  Galatia, 
about  430.  About  the  age  of  twenty  he  went  to 
Egypt  because  of  his  admiration  of  the  ascetic  life, 
and  after  sojourning  with  various  monks  in  the 
vicinity  of  Alexandria,  he  resided  about  nine  years 
in  the  Nitrian  desert,  forming  a  lasting  friendship 
with  Evagrius  Ponticus  (q.v.),  who  increased  his 
attachment  to  the  teachings  of  Origen.  Palladius 
also  seems  to  have  visited  the  Scetic  desert  and  the 
Thebaid,  but  ill-health  compelled  him,  probably 
in  400,  to  return  to  Alexandria,  and  thence,  by  way 
of  Palestine,  to  Asia  Minor.  Soon  afterward  he  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Helenopolis  in  Bithynia  by 


John  ChiyBOstom,  then  patriaich  of  Ck>nstantiiio(ife, 
but  was  invcdved,  after  403,  in  the  anti-Origenirtie 
attacks  on  his  patron.  He  probably  visited  Book 
about  405  to  gain  the  support  of  the  Emperor  Ho- 
norius  for  Chrysostom  and  himself;  but  after  ha 
return  to  Asia  Minor  (about  408)  he  was  exiled  by 
Arcadius  to  Syene  in  Upper  Egypt^  where  he  was 
subjected  to  ill-treatment  and  deprivation.  At 
last,  however,  he  was  released,  and  (date  unknown) 
exchanged  his  see  of  Helenopolis  for  that  of  Aspona. 

To  Palladius  are  ascribed  two  works:  the  Hit- 
toria  LauHaoa  (so  called  because  dedicated  to  i 
certain  Lausus),  a  collection  of  instructive  hi5- 
tories  of  monks;  and  the  Dialoffus  de  vUa  SanOi 
Johannis  Ckryaostomi,  The  Historia  Launaca  (ed.  b 
Latin  by  G.  Hervetus,  Paris,  1555;  and  by  H.  Ra- 
weyde  in  his  VUcb  Pairuniy  Antwerp,  1628)  exists 
in  two  Greek  recensions;  the  shorter  and  more 
original  called  PaUadii  HdenapolUani  Hittoria 
Launaca  (ed.  J.  Meursius,  Leyden,  1616;  also  sev- 
eral recensions  of  the  same  text,  known  elsewhere 
as  the  Paradiaus  HeracUdes),  and  the  more  compre- 
hensive (ed.  with  omissions  by  F.  Duca^us,  in  Ave- 
tarium  fnUiotheccB  pairutn,  v6L,  iv.,  Paris,  1624; 
emended  by  J.  Cotielerius,  in  Monumenta  ecduw 
GrcKCB,  vol.  iii.,  Paris,  1686;  reprinted,  MPG, 
xxxiv.  995-1260),  interpolated  with  a  Hitbna 
monachorum  in  JSgypto,  The  history  is  further  in- 
terpolated in  the  Syriac  recension  (ed.  P.  Bedjan, 
in  his  Ada  martyrum  el  aanctamm,  vol.  vii.,  Paris, 
1897),  and  the  textual  problems  are  still  more  com- 
plicated by  fragments  of  Armenian  and  Coptic 
versions.  Nevertheless,  the  Historia  Lausiaea  u 
of  great  value  as  history,  for  in  spite  of  all  its  color- 
ing and  its  exaggerations  for  purposes  of  edifica- 
tion, and  overwhelming  admiration  of  the  ascetic 
fathers,  there  is  no  evidence  of  wilful  or  legendaiy 
invention,  especially  in  view  of  the  accurate  and 
concrete  accounts  of  the  lives,  words,  and  deeds 
of  the  saints  described. 

The  "  Apothegms  of  the  Fathers,"  appended  by 
Rosweyd  to  the  HisUrria  as  an  alphabetic  monas- 
tic lexicon,  are  of  later  date  and  contain  many 
apociyphal  additions  side  by  side  with  much  gen- 
uine and  ancient  material.     Whether  the  "Dia- 
logue "  (ed.  E.  Bigot,  Paris,  1680;    conveniently 
reprinted  in  MPG,  xlvii.  5-82)  was  written  by  the 
Galatian  Palladius  who  wrote  the  Launaca  (who 
may  not  have  been  the  same  as  the  Helenopolitan 
Bishop  Palladius)  has  been  questioned.     At  the 
same  time,  the  similarity  of  style  and  the  warm 
admiration  of  the  author  of  the  Launaca  for  Chiys- 
ostom  and  Olympias  are  in  favor  of  the  identity  of 
authorship,   though  no  certain  external  evidence 
can  be  adduced  to  determine  the  problem.    It  is 
clear,  however,  that  there  is  no  basis  for  the  hy- 
pothesis which  identifies  the  author  of  the  **  Dia- 
logue **  with  the  deacon  Palladius  sent  by  Celes- 
tine  I.  to  Ireland  about  430  (see  Celtic  Chtrcb, 
I.,  2,  §  3). 

A  small  treatise,  De  gentibus  India  el  de  Brach- 
mania  (ed.  Camerarius,  in  his  Liber  gnomdogicui, 
Leipsic,  n.d.;  Bissseus,  London,  1665),  also  ascribed 
to  Palladius,  was  probably  written  by  a  later  author, 
though  the  groimds  for  this  assumption  are  not 
decisive.  (O.  ZOcKLERf.) 
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':  A  worthy  addition  to  the  literature  of  the 
History  is  The  PareuitM  or  Garden  of  the  Holy 
FtAen,  Edc.  tranal.  from  the  Syriac  with  notes  and  In- 
tRMtuetioQ  by  E.  A.  W.  Budge,  London,  1907.  Consult: 
S.  Preascben,  PaUadiue  und  Rufinua,  Giessen,  1897; 
F.  Lucius,  in  ZKO,  vii  (1885),  163  sqq.;  E.  Am61ineau, 
D*  kietoria  Lauaiaca,  Paris,  1887;  O.  Zdckler.  Aakeae  und 
M&mehtwn,  pp.  217-220,  Frankfort,  1897;  C.  Butler,  The 
Lnmae  HiaUny  of  PaOadiua,  Cambridge,  1898;  J.  O. 
Hannay,  The  Spirit  and  Origin  of  Christian  Mona^iciamt 
pp.  277  sqq.,  London,  1903;  DCB,  iv.  173-176. 

PALLADIUS  THE  DEACON:  AUeged  first  mis- 
flbnary  to  Ireland.  See  CEiyric  Church  in  Britain 
AMD  Irsland,  I.  2,  §  3. 

PALLAVICnfO,  palla'-vi-chl'nO  (PALLAVICnfl), 
8F0RZA:  Italian  cardinal;  b.  at  Rome  Nov.  20, 
1607;  d.  at  the  same  place  June  5,  1667.  He  was 
otdained  priest  in  1630,  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus 
in  1637,  and  two  years  later  was  made  professor  of 
l^iilosophy  at  the  Jesuit  Ck>llege  at  Rome,  and  in 
1643  became  professor  of  theology.  He  took  part 
in  the  congregation  convened  by  Innocent  X.  to 
examine  Jansenism,  and  in  1659  was  created  car- 
dinal by  Alexander  VII.,  whose  life  he  wrote.  The 
most  important  of  his  works  was  the  Istoria  del 
eoncQio  di  Trento  (2  vob.,  Rome,  1656-57;  best 
later  edition  by  F.  A.  Zaccaria,  6  vols.,  Faenza, 
1792-99;  Lat.  transl.  by  G.  B.  Giattini,  2  vols., 
Antwerp,  1670).  This  work  was  inspired  by  Car- 
dinal Bernardino  Spada  between  1651  and  1653,  in 
part  to  refute  the  history  of  the  same  council  by  the 
Venetian  Servite  monk,  Paolo  Sarpi;  and  it  is 
naturally  strongly  colored  in  the  papal  interest. 

(Paul  Tschackert.) 

BnuooRAPHT:  For  his  other  writings,  cf.  KL,  ix.  1310-12. 
Interestmg  details  are  given  in  Ranke,  Popea,  i.  88  et 
paHim.  ii.  331,  334,  374.  iii.  nos.  22,  130.  166.  Consult 
further:  The  New  Politick  Lighta  of  Modem  Romea  Church- 
Qcvemment,  or  the  New  Gospel  accordino  to  Cardinal 
Palaneini  Revealed  ...  in  his  Hist,  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  London,  1678,  another  veniion  of  which  is  The 
Policy  of  Rome;  or,  the  true  Sentiments  of  the  Court  and 
Cardinala  there  concemino  ReHgion  and  the  Goapel,  ib.  1681. 

PALLIUM:  An  ecclesiastical  vestment,  consist- 
ing of  a  white  woolen  scarf,  a  handbreadth  wide, 
bearing  edx  black  crosses,  either  embroidered  or 
superposed  in  silk.  It  is  draped  over  the  breast  and 
shoulders,  and  is  worn  when  the  possessor  is  offi- 
ciating pontifically.  Both  its  origin  and  its  signifi- 
cance are  disputed.  Some  derive  it  from  the  high- 
priest's  frontiet,  or  his  mantle;  others  from  the 
official  scarf  of  secular  dignitaries;  others  from  the 
mantle  of  the  Greeks.  The  mystical  interpretation 
is  most  in  favor,  that  the  pallium  denotes  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  Lord  who  seeks  the  lost  sheep,  and 
when  he  has  found  it,  bears  it  on  his  shoulders. 
The  pallium  passed  over  from  the  East  to  the  West, 
where  the  bishop  of  Rome  bestows  it  on  his  associ- 
ated metropolitans.  The  independent  exercise  of 
pontifical  acts  in  his  archdiocese  is  not  lawful  for 
the  metropolitan  before  obtaining  the  pallium; 
though  none  of  his  rights  of  jurisdiction  are  thus 
forbidden,  save  the  convening  of  a  synod.  When 
the  pallium  is  conferred,  the  archbishop  who  re- 
ceives it  must  render  the  usual  oath  of  obedience 
to  the  pope.  The  pallium  designates  the  supremely 
personal  relationship  of  the  archbishop  as  head  of 
a  definite  ecclesiastical  province;    hence  when  a 


new  province  is  acquired,  a  new  pallium  must  be 
requested.  It  is  not  transferable  and  is  buried  with 
the  possessor.  In  the  papal  documentary  acts  of 
bestowal,  the  da3rs  are  indicated  on  which  the  pal- 
lium may  be  worn,  though  the  pope  himself  wears 
it  on  all  due  occasions.  The  archbishop  may  wear 
the  pallium  only  within  his  ecclesiastical  province, 
and  even  there  only  in  the  churches.  See  Aqnes, 
Saint;  and  Vestments  and  Insignia,  Ecclesi- 
astical. E.  Sehling. 

BzBLioaBAPHT:  Biann,  Popes,  i.  413-419;  I.  G.  Pertsoh,  De 
origine,  usu,  et  auctorUate  pallii  archiepiscopali,  Leipsic, 
1754;  T.  H.  Passmore,  Sacred  Vestments,  chap,  zvii., 
London,  1899;  L.  Duchesne,  Christian  Worship,  passim, 
London,  1904;  and  the  literature  under  Vkstments  and 
Insignia,  Eccubsiastical. 

PALLOXn,  VnVCENZO,  PALLOrmOANS:  Ro- 
man Catholic  priest  and  the  order  which  he 
founded  for  the  maintenance,  extension,  and  pro- 
motion of  Christian  piety  and  Christian  belief. 
Vincenzo  Pallotti  was  bom  at  Rome  Apr.  21,  1795; 
d.  Jan.  22,  1850,  buried  at  Onda  (10  m.  w.s.w.  of 
Castell6n  de  la  Plana),  Spain.  He  distinguished 
himself  early  by  his  humility,  self-abnegation,  and 
exercise  of  charity,  and  was  ordained  priest  in  1818. 
Though  a  secular  priest,  he  followed  the  discipline 
and  fasting  of  the  Capuchins.  After  a  vision  in 
1835,  he  determined,  in  view  of  the  decline  of  the 
devotion  to  God  among  Christians  and  the  enor- 
mous multitude  of  heathen,  to  found  a  communion 
which,  under  the  guardianship  of  Mary,  should  pro- 
mote the  salvation  of  mankind  to  the  utmost. 
Gregory  XVI.  approved  the  society  in  1835  and 
granted  special  privileges  which  Pius  IX.  in  1847 
indorsed  and  extended.  In  1904,  Pius  X.  approved 
the  statutes  for  a  period  of  six  years. 

The  society  comprises  three  classes.  The  first 
class  includes  common  priests  subject  to  the  stat- 
utes of  Pallotti,  secular  priests  not  under  a  vow, 
and  lay-brethren.  The  members  retain  their  pri- 
vate property  which  is  administered  for  sacred  ob- 
jects. The  novice  pledges  himself  (each  year 
temporarily  until  the  third,  and  then  permanently) 
to  live  in  community;  to  poverty,  celibacy,  and 
obedience;  and  to  remain  in  the  communion.  The 
object  is,  above  all,  self-sanctification,  and  then  the 
dissemination  of  the  sacraments,  preaching,  cate- 
chizing of  boys,  the  conduct  of  public  missions  and 
exercises,  the  conduct  of  houses  of  discipline  and 
retirement,  and  finally  foreign  missions.  The  habit 
is  a  black  robe  with  attached  mantle,  to  which  is 
added,  for  outside  use,  a  black  outer  garment  and 
a  Roman  hat.  The  lay-brethren  render  a  vow  of 
celibacy  to  their  confessor  for  a  certain  time,  perform 
domestic  tasks,  attend  to  the  instruction  of  boys, 
and  render  assistance  in  the  foreign  mission.  At 
the  head  of  the  first  class  stands  the  rector-general 
elected  for  a  term  of  three  years,  with  reelection 
permissible. 

The  second  class  consists  of  the  sisters  of  the 
apostolate  who  live  so  far  as  possible  according  to 
the  statutes  of  the  Pallottinians,  but  particularly 
according  to  the  third  rule  of  St.  Francis.  Their 
duties  are  the  instruction  of  youth  in  schools  and 
assistance  in  the  foreign  mission.  Their  number  is 
more  than  200.    The  third  class,  the  so-called  "  Ag- 
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gregated/'  constitute  a  brotherhood  which  any  one 
may  join  who  ^ill  support  the  order  by  an  annual 
gift,  or,  if  too  poor,  by  his  prayer  for  the  work. 
Particular  obligations  are  the  special  observance  of 
the  feast  and  octave  of  Epiphany  in  Saint  Andrea 
della  Valle  in  Rome;  the  conduct  of  worship  and 
preaching  in  different  languages;  the  distribution 
of  books;  the  establishment  of  asylums  for  the 
poor  and  sick  and  the  support  of  dependents;  the 
provision  of  mission  stations  ^ith  tracts,  devotional 
books,  and  the  like;  the  erection  and  maintenance 
of  free  schools;  the  care  of  the  imprisoned;  and 
the  conduct  of  public  missions  and  discipline,  es- 
pecially for  first  communicants. 

The  Fallot tinians  first  spread  in  Italy,  eventually 
they  extended  to  foreign  fields.  In  HK)4  there 
labored  a  total  of  103  priests,  16  alumni,  and  125 
lay-brethren  in  Europe,  South  America,  Africa, 
and  Australia,  to  which  31  priests  have  since  been 
added.  In  the  German  province  alone  there  are 
340  members.  The  first  Pallottinian  foreign  mis- 
sionaries, five  in  number,  went,  in  181K),  to  Kamenin 
(west  equatorial  Africa),  and  now  there  are  seven 
stations  with  4,386  communicant-s,  l,oOO  catechu- 
mens, and  1,7.'>0  children  in  the  schools.  The  full 
name  of  the  congregation  is  Congregazionc  e  pia 
sodctk  doir  Apostolato  cattolico  sotto  la  prote- 
zione  della  regina  dcgli  Apostoli.  Its  organs  are 
published  at  Limbuig,  Germany,  and  at  Rome. 

Bibuoorapht:  Heimbucher.  Orden  und  KongregaHonen, 
iii.  474,  484  sqq.;  L.  Niderberger,  L«6cn  und  Wirken  .  .  . 
Vinceru  PaUoUi,  Limburg.  1900:   KL,  i.  1122.  viii.  1000. 

PALM  SU5DAY.    See  Holy  Week,  §§  2-3. 

PALM-TREE.  See  Fbuft-trees  in  the  Old 
Testament,  §  6. 

PALM,  JOHANNES  HENRICUS  VAN  DER: 
Dutch  Protestant;  b.  at  Rotterdam  July  17,  1763; 
d.  at  licyden  Sept.  8,  1840.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Staten-Collcge  at  Leyden  (1778-84),  and  in 
1785  was  called  as  pastor  to  Maartensdijk  in  the 
province  of  Utrecht.  On  account  of  his  participa- 
tion with  the  so-called  "  Patriots  "  in  the  drill  of 
the  home-guards  in  preparation  against  the  Prince 
of  Orange  and  his  fright  at  the  triumph  of  the  lat- 
ter, he  fled  in  1787.  All  attempts  to  induce  him  to 
return  failed,  and  in  the  following  year,  after  being 
formally  released,  he  was  made  librarian  and  chap- 
lain of  Baron  van  de  Perre  at  Middelburg.  When 
this  city  was  invested  by  the  French,  Van  der  Palm 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment and  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  new 
government.  In  17%  he  was  made  professor  of 
oriental  languages  and  sciences  at  Leyden,  but  three 
years  later  resigned  when  appointed  minister  of 
public  instruction.  In  this  capacity  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  energy  and  wisdom,  and  was 
the  author  of  the  school  law  of  1806.  In  the  latter 
year  he  resumed  his  professorship  at  Leyden,  where 
he  was  appointed  university  preacher  in  1807, 
though  not  a  member  of  the  theological  faculty. 
In  1833  he  was  made  professor  emeritus,  but  con- 
tinued to  lecture  until  1838. 

Van  der  Palm  was  primarily  an  exegete  and  pul- 
pit orator.  In  his  exegetical  work  he  wrote  espe- 
cially  for  the  educated   laity,   as  e\'inced   in   his 


EcdenasteM  phiUdogice  et  criUce  iUtuitratu8  (Leyden, 
1784);  Salomo  (3d.  ed.,  9  parts,  Leeuwarden,  1834- 
1841);  Jesaiaa  vertaald  en  opgehderd  (3  parts,  Am- 
sterdam, 1805);  Bijbel  voor  de  jeugd  (24  parts,  Lej- 
den,  1811-34);  and  Liederen  van  David  m  Aatf 
(1815).  He  likewise  made  a  new  annotated  Dutch 
translation  of  the  Bible  (1818-30)  which  won  mucb 
favor  in  Holland.  As  a  preacher  he  was  tastefoi 
and  83rmpathetic,  and  his  style  was  simple  though 
powerful,  appealing  both  to  the  heart  and  the  head. 
Many  of  his  sermons,  which  were  decidedly  Evu- 
gelical,  were  published  during  his  lifetime,  and  aD 
were  collected  posthumously  under  the  title  Al  de 
leerredenen  van  J.  H.  van  der  Palm  (16  parts,  Lecu- 
warden,  1841-45).  He  was  a  favorite  orator  oo 
special  occasions,  his  addresses  being  collected  in 
Verhandelingen,  redevoeringen  en  losae  gesdtnftm 
(5  parts,  Amsterdam  and  Leeuwarden,  1810-46). 
His  chief  prose  production  was  the  GeacMed-  en 
redekunstig  gederUcschrift  van  Nederlands  herMing 
(Amsterdam,  1816).  (S.  D.  vax  Veen.) 

Bibuoobapht:  H.  F.  T.  Fockens,  /.  H.  van  der  Pobiob 
Bij'beluitleffoert  rtdenaar  en  achrijver,  Leyden,  1841:  K. 
Bc^ta,  Laven  en  karakter  van  J.  H.  van  der  Pabn,  ib.  lSf2; 
C.  J.  van  Assen,  Vooriexing  over  J.  H.  van  der  Patm,  Doit. 
1844;  B.  Glasius,  Oododeerd  Nederiand,  iii.  6ft-70.  'a  Bo- 
togenbooch,  1856. 

PALMER,  BENJAMIll  MORGAN:  Presbytarian 
clergyman;  b.  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  Jan.  25, 1818; 
d.  at  New  Orleans  May  25,  1902.  He  was  grado- 
ated'at  the  University  of  Geoigia  (1838)  and  at  the 
theological  seminary  at  Columbia,  S.  C.  (1841); 
became  pastor  at  Savannah,  Ga.  (1841),  Cdumbift, 
S.  C.  (1843),  and  New  Orleans  (1856).  He  was  pro- 
fessor of  church  histoxy  and  polity  at  Cduinbia, 
S.  C,  1853-56;  and  one  of  Uie  founders  of  Th 
Southern  Presbyterian  Review,  of  which,  after  1847, 
he  was  editor  and  contributor.  He  was  the  author 
of  The  Life  and  Letiera  of  Rev.  James  Herdey  Thorn- 
well  (Richmond,  ^875);  Sermons  (2  vols..  New 
Orleans,  1875-76) ;  and  The  Family;  in  its  CirH 
and  Churchly  Aspects  (New  Yoric,  1876).  He  was 
the  glory  of  the  Southern  pulpit. 

Bibuoorapht:  T.  C.  Johnson,  The  LiJ*  and  Ldten  ofBm- 
jamin  Morgan  Palmer^  RichmoncU  1907. 

PALMER,    CHRISTIAN    DAVH)    FRIEDRICH: 
German  Lutheran  divine;  b.  at  Winnenden  (17  m. 
n.e.  of  Stuttgart)  Jan.  27,  1811;    d.  at  TQbingcn 
May  29,  1875.    He  was  educated  at  Schdnthal  and 
Tubingen;  after  three  years  of  pastoral  work  as  on 
assistant  in  the  country,  he  came  back  to  the  uni- 
versity as  a  lecturer  (1836).    In  Jan.,  1838,  he  was 
named  assistant  of  the  Predigerinstitut,  and  in  the 
following  autumn  appointed  second  deacon  of  TQ- 
bingen;  he  was  deacon  at  Marbach  (1839-43),  then 
returned  to  his  former  position,  to  be  promoted  in 
1848  to  the  office  of  first  deacon,  and  in  1851  to 
that  of  pastor  and  dean.     He  began  his  literaiy 
career  soon  after  graduation  by  contributing  to 
various  periodicals.     A  pamphlet  called  forth  by 
the  Pietistic  controversy,  An  Freunde  und  Fetndt 
des  PieOsmus  (1839),  is  deserving  of  mention;  and 
he  also  took  part  vigorously  in  the  discussions  about 
a  new  liturgy  and  hymn-book  for  the  church  of 
Warttemberg.      He    was    specially    interested  in 
homiletics,  in  which  field  he  issued  a  revised  edi- 
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tioti  of  the  EvangdUche  Homiletik  (Stuttgart,  1842), 
■od  a  new  anA  important  Evangtlieche  Kaiechetik 
U844).  Ho  was  chosen  in  lSo2  to  5il  the  chair  of 
ftthics  and  practical  theologj  at  Halle,  which  he 
held  for  nearly  tweaty-two  years,  teaching  in  this 
period  nearly  every  branch  of  practical  theology, 
ae  wet]  as  Protestant  church  law.  Hia  deep  scien- 
tific interest  in  his  subjects,  his  wide  and  varied 
reading,  his  combination  of  personal  conviction 
with  perfect  fairness  to  opposing  views  made  bis 
iMtures  strikingly  useful.  Ee  woa  rector  of  the 
nmverdty  in  ISST  and  1858.  In  spite  of  all  his 
varied  activities,  however,  he  found  time  for  much 
jlnportnnt  literary  work.  He  addnd  to  his  earlier 
publications  EarngfltKhe  P&lagogik  (1853-54), 
taking  a  middle  course  between  a  godless  pseudo- 
humanism  and  an  exaggerated  pietism;  E'-'angeli- 
kAc  FaaoTaUke<Aogie  (1860);  Die  Moral  des  Chrit- 
Itnthumt  (1864),  a  work  which  olTers  the  results  of 
tborougbly  Bcientific  thought  in  language  free  from 
the  narrowness  of  theological  formula;  Evangeli- 
leKe  Hymnologie  (1865);  two  volumes  of  sermons, 
ffin  Jahrgang  evangdixcher  Prediglen  (18571,  and 
Pmi^Ienauan«uenrrZei(  (Tubingen,  1874);  Ceuri- 
KeAet  und  WdUickeE  fUr  gebUdete  ehrUtlicke  Leter 
C1873).  From  1856  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Jahrhadier  fur  deulsche  Theologie.  His  theological 
and  ecclesiastical  standpoint  was  that  of  the  mod- 
erate school  which,  under  Nitzsch's  leadership,  had 
iti  best  period  in  his  days — a  sound  Bible  faith  and 
an  Evangelical  church  doctrine  without  narrow 
Emitations.  He  was  opposed  to  rationaliian  and  to 
ecclesiastical  scholasticism,  and  is  to  be  counted 
imong  those  who,  though  following  Schlclermachcr 
in  tlie  main,  sought  a  deeper  penetration  into  the 
inner  meaning  of  Scripture  and  a  fuller,  more  in- 
tense application  of  its  teachings  to  human  life. 

(J.  KNAPPf.) 


kBUDaKATHT;        Wortt     (tor     Etl 

an    Dt.    Palmer 

TflbmBCa.  1875;  K.  Wciulckc 

Tkm-itoU.  iii  (187S).  363-370. 

PALMER,  EDWARD  HENRY:  English  oriental- 
ist;  b.  at  Cambridge  Aug.  7,  1840;  murdered  by 
the  Bedouins  in  the  Wady  Sudr,  Desert  of  Al-TIh, 
Sinaitic  peninsula,  Aug.  11,  1882.  He  was  educated 
at  St.  John's  Cdlege,  Cambridge,  and  graduated 
in  1867;  went  with  the  British  Ordnance  Sinai  Sur- 
vey Expedition  in  1868-69;  and  in  1869-70,  in  com- 
pany with  C.  F.  Tyrwhitt  Drake,  explored  the  Des- 
ert of  Al-Tih  and  Moab,  having  acquired  perfect 
familiarity  with  the  language  and  manners  of  the 
Bedouins.  On  his  return  he  was  ap[>otnted  Lord 
Almoner's  professor  of  Arabic  at  Cambridge,  in 
1871.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  Egypt 
and  England  in  1882,  he  volunteered  to  dissuade 
the  Bedouins  of  the  peninsula  from  risiog  against 
England  and  to  induce  them  to  oppose  the  rebels; 
but  he  and  his  companions  were  taken  and  shot  by 
a  force  acting  under  the  Turkish  governor  at  Nahl. 
Palmer  was  a  remarkable  linguist,  and  performed 
very  valuable  services  to  literature.  Hia  works, 
bearing  directly  upon  Biblical  and  religious  studies, 
were,  The  Negeb,  or  South  Country  of  Scripture  and 
OeDeatTto/El  H/i  (London,  1871);  The  Desert  of  the 
Exodut;  Journeys  on  Foot  in  the  WiidemesB  of  the 
Forty  Year*'  Wandering  (2  vols.,  Cambridge,  1871); 


History  of  the  Jewish  Nation  from  the  Earliest  rimeii 
(London,  1871);  Outline  of  Scriptura  Geography 
(1874);   ThtQur'dn  (1380). 

BiHLiooRAFQi:    W.  HiBWt,  Lift  and  jlcAiaoemimM  o/  Ed- 
lonrd  Umrg  Pd/mer.  London.  1S33;    D.Vfl,  iliii.  123-12fi. 

PALMER,  EDWIH:  Church  of  England;  b.  at 
Mixbury  (IS  m.  n.n.e.  of  Oxford),  England,  July  18, 
1824:  d.  at  Oxford  Oct.  17,  1895.  He  studied  at 
BaUiol  College,  Oxford  (R.A.,  1845:  M.A.,  1850; 
D.D.,  1878);  he  was  fellow  in  Balliol  College,  1845- 
1867;  philological  lecturer,  1858-66;  tutor,  1866- 
1870;  became  Corpus  professor  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage and  literature  in  the  L'niveraJty  of  Oxford, 
1870-78;  was  ordained  deacon,  1854;  and  priest 
1868;  was  select  preacher  to  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, 1865-66  and  1873-74;  and  became  archdea- 
con of  Oxford  and'  canon  of  Christ  Church,  1878. 
He  wrote  Bishop  Patteaon,  Missionary  Bishop  an4 
Martyr  (London,  1872);  and  was  a  member  of  the 
New  Testament  Company  of  Revisers  of  the  Au- 
thorized Version  (1873-81;  see  Bibu;  VERaioNS, 
B,  IV.  I  7).  He  was  the  editor  of  J.  Riddell's  Apol- 
ogy of  Plato,  with  English  Notee  (1867);  and  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  laith  ike  Readings  Adopted  by  thr 
Revisers  of  (he  Authorixed  Vereian  (Oxford,  1881). 

PALMER,  HERBERT:  h.  March  29,  1601,  at 
Wingham,  County  Kent,  Eng,;  entered  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  Mareh  23,  1615  (16);  he  took 
the  master's  degree  in  1622;  became  fellow  of 
Queen's  College,  July  17,  1623;  ordained  to  tbe 
ministry  in  1624;  was  nmde  lecturer  at  Alphage 
Church,  Canterbury,  in  1626;  removed  to  the  vicar- 
age of  Ashwell  by  Archbishop  Laud  in  1632;  and 
in  tbe  same  year  was  made  university  preacher  at 
Cambridge.  In  1643  he  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines,  and  was 
chosen  one  of  tbe  assessors  in  1646.  Soon  after,  he 
became  minister  of  Dukes-place  Church,  London, 
and  wus  subsequently  transferred  to  tbe  larger 
field  of  the  new  church,  Westminster.  Apr.  11, 
1644,  he  was  made  master  of  Queen's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. He  died  Aug.  13,  1647,  in  the  prime  of  life. 
Palmer  was  a  devout  man,  scholarly,  moderate, 
and  a  powerful  preacher.  He  was  especially  de- 
voted to  catcchuing.  He  prepared  several  forms, 
the  most  mature  of  which  is  his  Endeavour  of  Ma- 
king the  Principles  of  Christian  Religion,  Tuandy, 
the  Creed,  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
and  the  Saeratnenla,  Plaine  and  Easie,  6th  ed.,  1645. 
The  peculiarity  of  his  method  is  a  double  series  of 
answers;  first,  either  yes  or  no,  then  a  defimtc 
proposition  summing  up  replies  to  several  ques- 
tions. This  catechism  became  the  basis  of  the 
Westminster  Catechism,  as  the  minutes  of  the  West- 
minster Assembly  clearly  show.  Palmer  was  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  the  directory  of  worship, 
and  the  subject  of  catechizing  was  especially  com- 
mitted lo  him.  He  then  became  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  the  catechism,  and  acted  as  such 
until  his  death,  when  Anthony  Tuckney  was  ap- 
pointed in  his  place.  Palmer  was  also  earnest  for 
sabbath  observance.  He  united  with  Daniel  Cawd- 
rey  in  composing  one  ot  the  beat  works  on  the  sab- 
bath in  existence,  Sabbatum  Tedevivum,  London, 
1645-52^  2  vols.,  4to.    He  was  a  moderate  Preaby- 
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terian,  and  hesitated  about  the  divine  right  of  ru- 
ling elders,  and  favored  a  presiding  bii^op.  He 
was  appointed  by  Parliament  one  of  the  Committee 
of  Accommodation  in  1645.  His  deep  piety  is  mani- 
fest in  his  Memorud8  of  Gwilinesa  and  Christianity^ 
in  three  parts,  1644, 11th  ed.,  1673,  13th,  1708,  in- 
cluding the  Christian  Paradoxes,  wrongly  ascribed 
to  Lord  Bacon  [reissued, ,  with  introduction,  mem- 
oir, and  notes  by  A.  B.  Grosart,  with  title  Lord  Bacon 
not  the  AiUhor  of  "  The  Christian  Paradoxes  ": 
being  a  Reprint  of  **  Memorials  of  Godliness  and 
Christianity,*'  Edinburgh,  1865].  This  work  is  equal 
if  not  superior  to  Jeremy  Taylor's  Holy  Living, 
He  frequently  preached  before  Parliament.  His 
sermons  exhibit  eloquence  and  power.  He  was  an 
excellent  linguist,  especially  in  French  and  Latin, 
and  was  intrusted  with  drawing  up  the  correspond- 
ence of  the  Westminster  Assembly  with  the  various 
churches  of  the  Continent.  He  was  a  man  of  wealth, 
and  used  his  means  especially  in  the  aid  of  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry.  He  was  one  of  the  noblest 
spirits  among  the  Westminster  divines. 

C.  A.  Briggs. 

Bibuoorapbt:  Besides  the  memoir  in  Qrosart,  ut  8up.,ooD- 
sult:  Samuel  Clarke,  Livea  of  Thuiy-two  Enoliah  Divine; 
pp.  1A3-184.  LondoQ.  1677;  D.  Neal.  Hi^.  of  the  Puri- 
tans, ed.  J.  Toulmin.  5  vols.,  Bath,  179:M>7;  B.  Brooke, 
Livea  of  the  Puritawi,  iii.  75-76.  London,  1813;  A.  F. 
Mitchell.  WeMmineter  Aawmbly,  ib.  1883. 

PALMER,  RAY:  Congregationalist,  hymnist;  b. 
at  Little  Compton,  R.  I.,  Nov.  12,  1808;  d.  at 
Newaric,  N.  J.,  Mar.  29,  1887.  He  prepared  for 
college  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.; 
graduated  from  Yale  College  1830;  taught  the 
higher  classes  in  a  private  seminary  for  young 
ladies  in  New  York  City,  1830-31;  was  associated 
with  Prof.  E.  A.  Andrews  in  the  New  Haven  (Conn.) 
Young  Ladies'  Institute,  1831;  studied  theology 
1830-33;  was  pastor  of  the  Central  Congregational 
Church,  Bath,  Me.,  1835-50;  and  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  1850-66;  and 
secretary  of  the  American  Congregational  Union  at 
New  York,  1866-78.  He  took  an  active  interest  in 
education  and  literature;  and  from  1878  he  lived 
in  literary  retirement  at  Newark,  N.  J.  For  the 
higher  periodicals  he  wrote  many  critical,  philo- 
sophical, and  miscellaneous  articles,  and  made  rich 
contributions  to  the  leading  religious  papers.  While 
he  obtained  eminent  success  in  the  ministry  and 
in  the  general  field  of  literature,  he  is  best  known 
as  a  hymnist.  His  most  famous  hymn,  "  My  faith 
looks  up  to  Thee,"  was  written  in  1830,  and  pub- 
lished, to  the  tune  of  "  Olivet "  by  Lowell  Mason, 
in  1833  in  the  Book  of  Spiritual  Songs  for  Social 
Worship;  tliis  hymn  has  been  translated  into  more 
than  twenty  languages.  Besides  this  his  "  Jesus 
these  eyes  have  never  seen  "  and  "  Lord,  Thou  on 
earth  didst  love  Thine  own  "  are  noteworthy.  His 
most  important  books  are  Spiritual  Growth,  or  Aid 
to  Growth  in  Grace  (Albany,  1839),  republished  and 
entitled  Closet  Hours  (1851);  Remember  Me,  or  The 
Holy  Communion  (Boston,  1855);  Hints  on  the 
Formation  of  Religious  Opinions  (New  York,  1860); 
Hymns  and  Sacred  Pieces  (1864);  Hymns  of  my 
Holy  Hours  (1867);  Home,  or  The  Unlost  Paradise 
(1868);    Earnest  Words  on  True  Success  in  Life 


(1873);  Compute  Poetical  Works  (1876);  Voieettf 

Hope  and  Gladness  (1881). 

Bibuoorafht:  S.  W.  Duffield,  Bnglieh  Hymns,  pp.  Mi- 
363  et  paanm.  New  York.  1886;  Julian.  ifymMionr.  pp. 
877-878:  N.  Smith,  Hymne  kitloneaiiy  Famous,  pp.  m 
sqq.,  Chicaco.  1901. 

PALMER,  ROUIIDELL.    See  Selborne,  Roun- 
DELL  Palmer,  Earl  of. 

PALMYRA.    See  Tadmor. 

PALTZ,  pdlti,  JOHAHN  JSNSER  (GBHSER)  VQIf : 
German  Augustinian;  b.  probably  at  Paliti  (le. 
of  Eger,  92  m.  w.  of  Prague),  less  probably  at  Pal. 
jsem  (near  Saarbuig,  Lorraine,  40  m.  e.  of  NanteB); 
d.  at  the  monastery  Mtthlheim,  Ehrenbreitsteiii, 
Mar.  13,  1511.  In  1462  he  matriculated  at  Erfurt, 
and  five  years  later  entered  the  Augustinian  moiK 
astery  of  the  same  city.  He  was  sent  as  prior  to 
Neustadt  on  the  Orla  in  1475,  and  was  later  em- 
plo3red  by  his  vicar  to  reform  the  monastery  of 
Herzbeig  (1401).  As  visitor  he  restored  order  in 
the  monastery  of  Mohlheim  in  1499,  and  in  1505 
was  in  Mecklenburg  to  promote  the  pnxperitj  of 
the  new  monastery  at  Stembeig.  After  teaching 
for  two  decades  at  the  monasteiy  of  Erfurt  he  was 
transferred,  in  1507,  as  prior  to  MOhlheim.  Paltz's 
learning  and  orthodoxy  won  recognition  outade 
his  order.  He  was  one  of  the  board  of  judges  of 
heretics  at  Elrfurt  in  1488;  and  in  the  following 
year  traversed  Saxony,  Meissen,  Thuringia,  and 
Brandenburg  as  a  commissary  of  indulgences.  He 
likewise  converted  many  heretics  in  Brux,  Cadan, 
and  other  cities  of  Bohemia;  while  in  1502  he  was 
again  a  preacher  of  indulgences.  During  this  period 
he  collected  many  of  his  sermons  under  the  title 
Ccdifodina  (Erfurt,  1502),  foUowed  in  1504  by  a 
SupplemerUum,  He  likewise  wrote  two  tracts:  De 
septem  foribus  seu  festis  beatce  Virginis  (1491)  and 
Hortulus  aromaticus  gloriosce  Virginis,  A  small 
tract,  De  conceptione  sive  profservatione  a  peoooto 
originali  .  .  .  Virginis  Maria,  is  in  manuscript  in 
the  university  library  at  Leipsic. 

Paltz  is  important  not  oidy  as  representing  the 
type  of  study  pursued  at  Erfurt  in  the  time  of 
Luther  (who  was  one  of  his  pupils),  but  as  illus- 
trating the  final  development  of  the  doctrine  of  in- 
dulgences,  besides  describing  the  ceremony  em- 
ployed in  granting  them.     At  the  same  time,  he 
shows  that  the  Augustinian  order  was  not  the  home 
of  a  liberal  Evangelical  theology  when  Luther  en- 
tered it,  nor  is  the  latter's  attitude  toward  the  in- 
dulgence controversy  completely  intelligible  with- 
out a  study  of  the  Ccdifodina.       (G.  Kawerau.) 

Bibuoqrapht:  J.  E.  Kapp,  Kleine  NaehUae,  iv.  424  wqq^ 
Leipsic,  1783;  T.  Kolde,  Die  devUche  At^ftuUner-Komgn- 
gaUon,  pp.  174  sqq.,  Qotha,  1879;  idem.  Das  rdigiott 
Leben  in  Erfurt  beim  Aueganfft  dee  MiiteUxltent  pp.  34 
sqq..  54  sqq..  Halle,  1893;  N.  Paulus.  in  ZKT,  xxiii  (1899). 
48  sqq.;  W.  Kdhler.  Dokumente  xum  Ablassatreit,  pp.  50 
sqq.,  TQbingen.  1902;  ADB,  xxv.  112  sqq. 

PAMPHILnS:  Presbyter  in  CsBsarea;  b.  at 
Berytus,  Phenicia,  c.  240;  d.  at  Csesarea  Feb.  16, 309. 
Of  his  life  little  is  known,  the  comprehensive  biog- 
raphy by  Eusebius  being  lost.  He  was  of  noble 
birth  and  wealthy,  and  after  studying  philosophy 
in  his  native  city  he  turned  to  theology  and  entered 
the  catechetical  school  at  Alezandxia,   attaining 
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high  renown  for  his  zeal  and  learning.  Later  he  was 
oidauied  presbyter  at  Cicsarea  and  followed  in  the 
Btepa  of  his  great  model,  Origen.  Giving  all  his 
poeeesajona  to  the  poor,  he  lived  only  tor  learning, 
CDDducUng  a  theological  school,  and  increasing  the 
libraiy  left  by  Origen,  many  of  whose  exegetical 
wotta  he  himaelf  copied.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
persecutioD  by  Maximinus,  Pamphilus  was  seized, 
tortured,  and  imprisoned  for  two  years,  after  which 
be  was  beheaded  with  eleven  other  martyrs. 

The  sole  writing  of  Pamphilus  waa  a  defense  of 
Origen  in  Bve  books,  to  which  Eusebiua  added  a 
■ixth.  Since  this  contains  numerous  excerpts  from 
Origen  which  Pamphilua  could  scarcely  have  gath- 
ered in  prison,  Eusebius  seems  to  have  collected 
for  him  the  material  which  he  wove  into  his  work, 
BO  that  the  product  could  thus  be  regarded  as  the 
joint  work  of  Pamphilus  and  Eusebius.  It  was  de- 
signed to  refute,  from  Origen's  own  statements,  the 
ehaiges  brought  against  him,  but  only  the  firtst 
book,  in  a  garbled  Latin  translation  by  Rufinus, 
has  survived.  Besides  this  apology,  he  wrote  only 
letters.  The  special  attention  of  Pamphilus  was 
devoted  to  the  text  of  the  Bible,  at  least  so  far  as 
it  had  been  critically  edited  by  Orii^n.  Uow  far 
he  treated  the  portions  of  the  New  Testament 
unredacted  by  Origen  is  more  problematical.  He 
may  have  compared  the  munuscripta  with  the  state- 
ments prefixed  by  Origen  to  his  exegesis;  or  he  may 
merely  have  had  those  manuscripts  copied  which 
came  from  Origen'a  library  and  harmonized  with 
the  statements  in  question.  One  manuscript 
ascribes  to  Pamphilus  an  argument  prefixed  to 
Acta,  which,  however,  is  not  Ms  in  its  present  form. 

(Erwin  Pheubchen.) 
BuUDQiUFBi:    Tbe  Tenuiiu  of  bin  worlu  are  cal]«t«d  in 

M.  J.  Routb.  Rrtintna  Sacra,  iii.  487-499,  iv.  339-30^, 
nfoid.  lS4e-*S;    MPa.  i.  1S2S-58,  ivii.  521-610.     An 
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ANF,  vi.  IS5-1B8.  Eariy  m[DrmiitiaD  in  to  be  found  in: 
EuHbiua,  Bin.  tal„  VI.,  xxiii.  3,  Vlt..  xxxiJ.  35.  Vllt.. 
liii.  6:  cF.  TU.  liv.  4  (ISSS),  74  uiq..  xvii.  4  (1S99>,  13 
■qq-  CcKuuIl:  A.SB,  Jim.,  i.  «  Bqq.:  O,  BanlcDlifwcr, 
OHdUcAJe  drr  aUkirrJtlitrhm  LiUrralur,  il.  242  eqq.,  Frei- 
biuv,  1903;  Hsmurk,  LilUrolur,  i.  543  sqq..  ii.  2,  pp.  26 
■qq.,  I03~10eeCpii»iui:  KrOcer,  ffutorv,  2A3-25G:  DCB. 
iv.  17S-179. 

PAMPHYIIA.     See  Asia  Minor,  VIIL 

PAJIAGIA  C'ALUHOLY"}:  The  usual  (though 
not  official)  title  of  the  virgin  in  the  Greek  Church; 
and  also  the  later  Greek  designaliun  of  the  conse- 
erated  bread.  The  latler  usage  is  derived  from  the 
monastic  custom  of  placing,  on  certain  occasions,  a 
triangular  portion  of  the  bread  with  a  cup  of  wine 
before  the  icon  of  Mary  and  successively  censing, 
elevating,  dividing,  and  eating  it.  This  ceremony, 
called  "  elevation  of  the  all-holy,"  waa  performed 
before  meals  or  before  undertakings  which  require<l 
special  protection.  The  most  accessible  account  of 
tiw  rite  is  in  "  The  Great  Prayer  Book  "  of  the 
Greek  Church,  pp.  534  sqq.  (Venice,  1«51). 

{Philipp  Meyeh.) 

PAnAHA:  ,\  republic  erected  from  one  of  the 
etates  of  Colombia  in  1003,  consisting  of  the  isth- 
mian strip  of  land  about  420  miles  long  and  from 
31  to  118  miles  wide,  extending  from  Costa  Rica, 
Central   America,    southeast    to   Colombia,    South 


America;  area,  32,380  square  miles;  population 
(1909)  about  419,029,  including  Indians.  A  treaty 
was  concluded  with  the  United  States  in  I'm  which 
guaranteed  the  independence  rep  and 

in  return  for  110,000,000  Pan  m    gra  per- 

petuity a  soue  of  land  for  the  ru  in 

progress)  and  operation  of  a  c  h  h  of 

ten  miles,  with  sovereign  rights  h  th  rip. 
Schools  are  established  in  the  larg  Th    re- 

ligion of  the  civilized  elements         h    p  p  n  Is 

Roman  Catholic,  while  the  Indiana  are  in  large  part 
still  heathen.  Panama  is  a  Roman  Catholic  suf- 
fragan bi.'^opric  under  the  metropolitan  of  Carta- 
gena, Colombia.  Protestant  missions  are  supported 
by  the  Jamaica  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  tie  So- 
ciety for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  United  States,  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  and  the  South  American  Mis- 
sionaty  Society.  These  agencies  report  (1907)  11 
miasionariea,  13  stations,  493  commtmk;ants,  and 
993  professed  Evangelical  adherents. 

PAR-AHGLlCAn   SYKOD.    See  Laubbth    Con- 


PAltEGYRICOD:  Tbe  term  applied  in  the  Greek 
Church  to  collections  of  panegyrics  of  the  saints 
and  ecclesiastical  festivals.  Collections  derived 
from  the  ninth  century  were  arranged  according  to 
the  days  and  months  of  the  year,  or  on  some  other 
principle.  A  collection  of  panegyrical  discourses 
are  reckoned  by  Allatius  and  Suicerus  as  among 
the  books  of  the  Greek  ritual,  though  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  this  view  con  now  be  held.  Collections 
of  panegyrics  have  often  been  published;  as,  by 
M.  Chrysocephalus  (Vienna,  n.d.),  C.  Dnponte 
(Venice.  1778),  and  J.  Komelios  (ib.  17S8).  These 
did  not  pass  over  into  official  usage;  and  lately  the 
term  Panegyricon  has  been  applied  by  P.  Kerameus 
("Jerusalem  Library,"  iv.  208-212,  1899)  to  col- 
lections  of  ancient  spiritual  addresses,  some  of 
which  are  not  panegyric  in  character. 

(Paiupp  Meyer.) 

BiBuoaRAPRT-  Krumbocher,  GttdiiiMf,  mnault  Index; 
I^o  Alliitius.  Db  libria  et  rfiua  efAtiriasiidK  Gracorum,  pp. 
03-04.  F&riB.  1046;  R.  Volkmaan.  Dii  RMorik  drr  Gric- 
Mm  imf  Rimrr.  pp.  344-345,  Leip«ic,  1SS5. 

PANIS  LITERS:  An  order  ("bread  certificate") 
to  a  spiritual  institution  to  take  a  certain  person 
under  its  chaise  for  subsistence.  The  e 
such  benefices  sprang  from  the  same  soi 
ancient  right  of  secular  persons  of  rank  t< 
ment  in  cloisters  and  ecclesiastical  foundations 
during  their  journeys  (S.  Sugenheim,  Staat^ben 
drs  Kterus  im  Mittetalier,  i.  301  sqq.,  Beriin,  1339). 
The  distribution  of  such  bread  benefices  prevailed 
throughout  Europe.  E.  I^^euuno. 

PAHORMITABDS:  The  name  usually  .ipplied  to 
Nicholas  de  Tudeschis,  archbishop  of  Palermo; 
b.  at  Catania,  Sicily  (31  m.  n.n.w.  of  Syracuse)  in 
1386;  d.  at  Palermo  Feb.  24,  1445.  In  1400  lie 
entered  the  Benedictine  order  and  in  1405  or  1406 
betook  himself  for  study  to  Bologna,  where  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  subject  of  canon  law  under  the 
direction  of  the  celebrated  Franoiscus  Zabarella, 
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which  subject  he  then  taught  at  Panna,  Siena,  and 
at  Bologna.  In  1426,  Pope  Martin  V.  bestowed  on 
him  the  abbey  of  Maniarnm,  in  the  diocese  of  Mes- 
sina; and  Nicholas  was  afterward  commonly  called 
abbaa,  or  even  dbbaa  recentiar  (in  distinction  from 
abbas  antiquus).  In  1433,  the  pope  summoned  him 
to  Rome,  and  promoted  him  as  auditor  of  the  Rota 
Romana  and  referendarius  apostolicus;  but  the 
next  year  he  entereii  the  service  of  King  Alphonso 
V.  of  Sicily,  as  consiliarius;  and  became  archbishop 
of  Palermo  in  14«{5.  The  king  sent  him  as  royal 
legate  to  the  Council  of  Basel,  where  Nicholas  sup- 
ported Pope  Eugenius  IV.  In  1440,  he  w*as  ad- 
vanced by  Felix  V.  to  the  rank  of  cardinal,  whose 
cause  against  Eugenius  he  advocated  until  his  death. 
As  canonist,  and  especially  by  reason  of  his 
**  Conunents,"  Panormitanus  won  just  renown,  and 
obtained  the  honorable  appellation  of  "  lamp  of 
the  law."  (E.  Sehling.) 

Bibuooeafht:  J.  F.  von  Schult6,  GeaehiehU  der  QuMen 
und  LiUeratur  df  eanonitchen  RechU,  ii.  312-313.  Stutt- 
gart. 1877;  G.  M.  Mira.  Biblioffrafia  ncUiana,  pp.  397  sqq.. 
2  vols..  Palermo.  1873-81;  R.  Sabbadinl,  Storia  docttmen- 
tata  ddla  .  .  .  univernid  di  Catania,  pp.  10  sqq..  Catania, 
1898;  £.  Seckel.  BeitrOge  zur  GeaehichU  heider  R&chU  im 
Mittetalter,  vol.  i..  TUbincen.  1898;  KL,  ix.  340. 

PANTiENUS:  Presbyter  and  first  teacher  of  the 
catechetical  school  of  Alexandria;  d.  before  200. 
Eusebius  (Hist,  ercl.,  V.,  x.)  speaks  of  him  as  a 
worthy  man  and  zealous  missionary,  who  extended 
his  travels  to  **  India  "  (by  which  South  Arabia  is 
meant),  where  he  found  disciples  of  Bartholomew 
in  possession  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew.  He  had 
been  trained  under  the  Stoics,  and  under  Com- 
modus,  after  180,  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Alex- 
andrian school.  Eusebius  {FlisL  eccL,  V.,  xi.  2, 
VI.,  xiii.  2)  further  says  that  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria, in  his  HypotypoaeSf  claims  Panta^nus  for  his 
teacher,  and  understands  that  Clement  means  Pan- 
t^nus  when  in  his  Stromata  (!.,  i.  11)  he  calls  one 
of  his  teachers  "  the  Sicilian  bee  "  (without  giving 
his  name)  because  he  "  gathered  the  spoil  of  the 
flowers  of  the  prophetic  and  apostolic  meadow,  and 
engendered  in  the  souls  of  his  hearers  pure  honey 
of  knowledge."  If  Clement  here  refers  to  the  birth- 
place of  Panta'nus,  the  statement  of  Philip  Sidetes 
that  he  was  bom  at  Athens  can  hardly  be  credited. 
Since  Clement  still  further  speaks  of  Panta^nus  as 
"  that  spirit  full  of  gmce  "  (Stromata,  I.,  i.  14)  who 
seems  to  have  passed  away,  the  death  of  Pantsenus 
must  have  occurred  before  200.  Eusebius  cites 
also  a  letter  of  Alexander  of  Jerusalem  as  referring 
to  Panta)nus  (Hist,  ecd.,  VI.,  xiv.  8),  and  notes 
references  to  him  by  Origen  and  Pamphilus.  The 
tradition  that  Panta'nus  wrote  many  commentaries 
hardly  represents  the  facts  given  by  Eusebius. 

(G.  KrCger.) 

Bibliograpiit:  Fraffmenta  are  collected  in  J.  Routh,  Re- 
liquite  Sacrte,  i.  373-38  J,  and  MPG,  v.  1327-32,  and  trans- 
lated in  ANF,  viii.  777.  Consult:  Jerome,  De  vir.  ill., 
xxxvi.;  T.  Zahn,  Forschungen,  ill.  106-176,  Erlangen, 
18S4;  O.  Barlcnhewer,  Geschichte  der  altkirchlichen  Lit- 
teralur,  ii.  13-15,  FreiburSi  1003;  Hamack,  LiUeratuTt 
i.  291-206,  ii.  2,  passim;  Ceillier,  Auteurs  acuris,  i.  559- 
660;  KrQgcr,  History,  p.  162;  DCB,  iv.  181-184.  Further 
literature  ii  indicated  in  ANF,  Bibliography,  pp.  115-116. 

PANTALEON,  SAINT.     See  Helpers  in  Need. 


PAHTHEISM. 

Dtfiaitkm  tad  GbanetOT  (|  1). 

HykMoistio  tad  Stale  Trpm  (|  S). 

Elaatie  PaotbaiBB  (I  S). 

Spinosa  (I  4). 

Kant  and  Fieht*  (|  6). 

SoheUinc's  Panthaina  (i  6). 

Hagal  and  Sehlfliennaefaer  ({  7). 

Evolutionistie,    Emanatkmiatie,    and   Seholaitie  Pu- 

theism  (|  8). 
Eocliah  and  American  Pantbeistio  Tlioagfat  (|  9). 

The  theory  of  the  identity  of  the  Godhead  with 
the  All,  or  tiie  imiverse,  is  veiy  old,  oocurring  (al- 
though in  an  undeveloped  form)  in  extremely  an- 
cient speculations  both  eastern  and  western.  TIk 

name  is  comparatively  modem,  being 

z.  Definition  used  for  the  first  time,  so  far  as  a 

and        known,  in  Toland's  Socmicmum  TVvIjf 

Character.   Stated  (1705).    Since  that  tixne  it  his 

been  employed  in  contradistinction  to 
Theism  (q.v.),  which  accepts  the  personalitj  of 
Gkxi  and  his  necessary  connection  with  the  worid, 
and  even  to  Deism  (q.v.),  although,  like  the  latter, 
it  conceives  of  God  as  impersonal  and  rejects  the 
idea  of  a  revelation  in  the  narrower  sense.   All  pan- 
theism b  monism;  but  monism  includes  more  than 
pantheism.    Owing  to  the  diflSculty  of  reaching  a 
satisfactory  final  definition  of  pantheism,  it  has 
been  usual  to  qualify  the  term  by  a  variety  of  prodi- 
cates  expressing  various  aspects  of  it.    Thus  there 
is  a  materialfstio  pantheism,  taught  especially  by 
Frenchmen  of  the  school  of  Holbach,  but  including 
also  the  hylosoistic  views  of  the  ancients,  particu- 
larly the  Stoics  (see  Stoicibu);  a  cosmologieal  pan- 
theism, fo\md  in  the  Eleadc  school,  but  inehidmg 
the  doctrine  of  emanation  in  other  forms;  a  psy- 
chological pantheism,  according  to  which  God  is 
the  soul  of  the  world,  though  the  content  of  the 
universe  is  not  exhausted  by  the  idea  of  (xod.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  to  go  further  and  claanfy 
the  pantheism  of  Spinosa  as  ontological,  of  Fichte 
as  ethical,  of  Schelling  and  Hegel  as  logical;  and 
on  this  basis  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  still 
another  class,  the  mystical  pantheism  of  Eekhart 
and  his  school.     But  all  these  divisions  are  only 
partial  and  transient;    the  pantheism,  e.g.,  of  the 
Eleatic  school  might  as  well,  if  not  better,  be  d^ 
scribed  as  ontological  instead  of  cosmologieal. 

In  a  historical  survey,  the  materialistic  view,  in 
so  far  as  it  is  pantheistic,  f^pears  as  the  simplest 
and  most  unreflecting.  A  tendency  to  pantheism 
shows  itself  among  the  hyloioists.    They  assume  a 

principle  the  various  permutations  of 

2.  Hylozois-  which  constitute   the   individual  ob- 

tic  and  Stoic  jects  of  the  universe;    and  although 

Types,      this  is  not  definitely  called  God  by 

them,  yet  the  expressions  of  Thales 
and  Anaximander  point  in  that  direction.  A  moxe 
decided  pantheism  appears  in  Heraclitus,  whose 
primitive  substance,  the  eternal  living  fire,  is  evi- 
dently conceived  as  equivalent  to  the  Godhead,  al- 
though he  seldom  speaks  definitely  of  the  latter. 
This  sort  of  pantheism  meets  with  the  diflSculty  of 
explaining  how,  while  all  particulazs  are  but  pe^ 
mutations  of  the  Fire-Logos  and  are  under  the  gen- 
eral law  of  the  universe,  yet  most  of  them  are  irra- 
tional.    Heraclitus  gives  no  adequate  answer  to 
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this  difiSculty.  The  solution  later  attempted  by  the 
dtoios  and  ^eoplatoniste,  that  the  hannony  of  the 
univerae  indudee  evil  as  the  complement  of  good, 
just  as  the  shadow  goes  with  the  light,  may  be 
traced  in  his  doctrine  of  harmony,  which,  however, 
he  does  not  apply  to  the  ethical  and  intellectual 
declension  of  mankind.  In  fundamental  agreement 
with  the  hylozoists  was  Diogenes  of  Apollonia,  who 
set  up  his  monism  possibly  in  conscious  opposition 
to  the  dualism  of  Anaxagoras.  According  to  him 
the  primal  matter  is  air;  this,  which  rules  all  things, 
he  plainly  calls  God.  It  is  omnipresent;  not  a 
thing  exists  which  has  no  part  in  it,  though  all  do 
not  partake  of  it  equally.  Pantheism  finds  definite 
eocpxession  with  the  Stoics,  who  in  the  physical  de- 
partment followed  Heraclitus  in  the  main,  asserting 
an  organic  or  dynamic  materialism  in  contrast  with 
the  mechanical  materialism  of  Democritus  and 
Epicurus.  The  primal  matter,  the  Godhead  or  the 
divine  fire,  changes,  in  order  to  the  creation  of 
worlds,  into  air  and  water,  and  a  part  of  the  latter 
again  into  earth.  In  the  process  of  creation  and 
development  fire  and  air  are  the  more  active  ele- 
ments, water  and  earth  the  passive — so  that  at 
times  the  Stoics  almost  seem  to  fall  into  the  Platonic- 
Aristotelian  antithesis  of  matter  and  form,  i.e.,  into 
dualism;  but  this  is  really  not  the  case.  When, 
after  Marcus  Aurelius,  Stoicism  became  extinct  as 
a  school,  some  of  its  teachings  (as  that  of  the  ra- 
Hones  seminales,  with  which  the  lumen  naturale  is 
connected)  had  a  continued  existence  in  Christian- 
ity, and  also  exercised  some  infiuence  on  the  de- 
velopment of  philosophy.  A  connection  may  be 
traced  with  Toland,  who  in  his  Pantheisticon  (1720) 
dcetched  a  pantheistic  religion  of  the  future,  ^ith  a 
cultus  of  truth,  freedom,  and  sanity,  and  in  his 
Letters  to  Serena  (1704)  taught  a  hylozoistic  pan- 
theism with  many  reminiscences  of  Stoicism.  Mat- 
ter is  not  inactive,  but  endowed  with  motion;  thus 
there  is  no  need  of  an  external  power  to  produce 
particular  phenomena,  nor  of  a  soul  as  distinct  from 
the  body.  The  particular  originated  from  the  whole, 
and  this  whole  is  one,  infinite,  and  rational.  The 
law  of  nature,  the  soul  of  the  world,  is  God,  but 
not  to  be  separated  from  the  universe  any  more 
than  the  human  soul  from  the  human  body. 

In  contrast  with  the  form  of  pantheism  hitherto 
considered,  in  which  matter  is  living,  in  fact  gener- 
ally   rational    life,    stands    the    form 
3.  Eleatic    marked  by  a  belief  in  rigid,  lifeless 
Pantheism,  matter,  which  first  shows  itself  clearly 
in   the   Eleatic   school.     Xenophanes 
was  the  first  Greek  philosopher  who  decidedly  and 
explicitly  taught  monotheism,  rejecting  all  anthro- 
pomorphic conceptions  of  the  Godhead,  with  vvhich 
he  identified  the  universe;    according  to  Aristotle, 
"  looking  out  upon  the  whole  world,  he  said  that 
the  One  was  God."     This  Godhead  exists  abso- 
lutely without  beginning,  fills  all  space,  and  knows 
no  motion  or  change.     The  formula  hen  kai  pan 
("One  and  All  ")i  or  more  properly  to  pan  hen 
("  All  is  One"),  though  often  quoted  as  a  charac- 
teristic expression  of  pantheism,  is  not  so,  strictly 
speaking,  as  it  makes  no  mention  of  God;  but  that 
Xenophanes  identified  this  All-One  with  the  God- 
head is  expressly  attested  by  Theophrastus.      As 


much  can  not  be  said  of  Parmenides,  who  insisted 
strongly  on  the  unity  of  abstract  being  and  deniad 
the  real  existence  of  anything  outside  of  it.  Of  his 
All  he  predicates  the  following  qualities:  it  is  with- 
out beginning  and  indestructible;  it  is  a  whole,  a 
unit,  without  motion  and  without  end;  it  was  not 
and  will  not  be,  but  is  continuously,  always  like 
itself  and  everywhere  the  same;  beinfE  can  not  be 
attributed  to  any  one  part  of  it  more  than  to  an- 
other. It  is  thus  evident  that  Parmenides'  concep- 
tion of  being  was  material  and  limited,  almost  cor- 
poreal; that  he  was  a  monist  or  a  materialist, 
though  not  perhaps  in  the  usual  sense,  but  hardly 
with  strictness  to  be  called  a  pantheist.  And  it  is 
all  the  more  remarkable  that  God  is  never  men- 
tioned in  the  extant  fragments  of  his  works,  be- 
cause he  assuredly  knew  the  poems  of  Xenophanes, 
his  predecessor  in  the  doctrine  of  the  All-One,  which 
are  full  of  references  to  the  Divinity.  The  same 
omission  is  noticeable  in  Melissus,  the  last  of  the 
Eleatic  school;  in  both  the  Godhead  is  absolutely 
equivalent  to  that  which  is,  so  that  it  is  possible  to 
c^  them  pantheists,  laying  due  stress  on  the  ab- 
sence of  the  religious  coloring  which  appears  in  the 
thought  of  Xenophanes.  Owing  to  liieir  f\mda- 
mental  belief  in  the  inunobility  of  the  All,  there 
was  no  room  in  the  teaching  of  the  Eleatics  for  de- 
velopment after  it  had  received  its  definite  shape 
with  Parmenides.  At  most  their  belief  in  unity 
and  inunobility  was  capable  of  being  carried  out 
in  an  opposition  to  the  knowledge  of  the  world  of 
phenomena,  as  with  Plato,  with  whom,  to  be  sure, 
the  unity  was  forced  soon  to  resolve  itself  into 
plurality.  Nor  could  it  logically  lead  to  any  ethical 
teaching,  since  the  individual  was  incapable  of 
assuming  a  position  apart  from  the  All,  such  as 
would  be  necessary  to  any  moral  action.  The 
teaching  of  the  Megarian  school,  undoubtedly  based 
on  that  of  the  Eleatic,  can  not  be  regarded  as  a 
further  development  of  it,  but  is  marked  by  a  mere 
change,  under  the  influence  of  the  Socratic  ethics, 
in  the  designation  of  the  One,  which  Euclid  called 
"  the  Good,"  "  intelligence,"  "  God,"  "  reason." 

There  is  a  certain  resemblance  between  the 
Elleatic  philosophy  and  the  monism  of  Spinoza,  with 
whom  substance  is  the  only  thing  that  really 
exists.     It  can   thus    only   be   one,  and  may  be 

designated    equally  well    as  God  or 
4.  Spinoza,  nature.    Since    everything    is    either 

extended  and  external  or  spiritual  and 
internal,  these  are  the  two  forms  in  which  the  eter- 
nal Being  comes  to  our  consciousness.  Theoret- 
ically there  are  endless  attributes  of  substance  or 
God,  from  the  postulate  of  infinity;  but  extension 
and  thought  are  the  only  ones  cognizable.  Thus  is 
set  aside  the  dualism  of  Descartes,  who  assmned  the 
existence  of  two  distinct  substances  in  the  worid  of 
phenomena,  the  extended  and  the  thinking,  and 
placed  above  them  God  as  the  creator.  Particular 
things  were  for  Spinoza  only  forms  or  modes  of 
these  attributes.  Each  mode  is  such  in  both  attri- 
butes at  once;  thus  man  on  his  bodily  side  is  a  mode 
of  extension,  on  his  mental  a  mode  of  thought.  The 
strictly  mathematical  and  eternal  deduction  of  all 
things  from  God  does  not,  indeed,  explain  actual- 
ity.   This  is  the  great  difficulty  of  most  metaphys- 
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ical  systems,  which  are  unable  to  explain  how  be- 
coming arises  out  of  being — one  which  Spinoza's 
intellectual  kinsmen  of  the  Eleatic  school  did  not 
touch,  as  they  opposed  nothing  but  deceptive  ap- 
pearance to  being.  According  to  Spinoza  there 
can  not  really  be  any  becoming  or  true  motion,  nor 
any  really  operative  cause;  yet  he  calls  God  the 
first  cause  of  the  universe,  the  origin  and  preserver 
of  all  things — but  an  immanent,  not  a  transcendent 
cause.  Everything  in  the  world  Ls  determinate,  in- 
cluding man;  and  even  Go<l  himself  is  determined 
by  the  necessity  of  his  own  being  and  can  not  vol- 
untarily do  anything  or  leave  it  undone.  His  free- 
dom consists  in  the  fact  that  he  Ls  determined  only 
by  himself.  And  not  only  is  it  impossible  to  predi- 
cate understanding  and  will  of  C^iod,  but  he  has  also 
no  individual  existence,  since  this  would  constitute 
a  limitation,  and  every  limitation  is  a  negation, 
which  can  not  apply  to  God.  It  follows  from  the 
divine  infinitude  that  everj'thing  which  ia,  the  at- 
tributes as  well  as  all  their  modes,  is  in  God.  Thus 
Spinoza  is  neither  a  materialist  nor  a  spiritualist, 
but  both  at  once;  he  is  not  an  atheist  nor  an  acos- 
mist  (as  he  has  been  calle<l),  but  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word  a  pantheist.  The  task  which  had  been 
impossible  for  the  Eleatic  school,  the  establishment 
of  a  system  of  ethics,  became  Spinoza's  principal 
aim.  In  his  greatest  work  he  begins,  indeed,  with 
the  definition  of  God,  but  gives  it  there  because  (iod 
must  be  known  in  order  that  man  may  be  freed 
from  his  passions  and  able  to  attain  happiness. 
Wlien  man  understands  that  all  def>ends,  in  an  un- 
changeable order,  upon  God,  that  nothing  exists 
for  itself  but  all  alike  rest  in  God,  he  will  no  longer 
be  disturbed  by  external  happenings  or  carried 
away  by  his  passions.  The  perfection  of  man  lies 
in  his  realization  of  himself  and  all  things  in  God; 
and  this  brings  joy  with  it,  joy  based  on  the  intel- 
lectual love  for  God  which  is  the  mystical  comer- 
stone  of  Spinoza's  system.  The  doctrine  of  the 
modi  allowed  him  to  develop  an  ethical  system; 
particular  things,  although  they  have  no  independ- 
ent existence,  yet,  as  individualLstic  elements  with- 
in his  monism,  possess  a  sort  of  nature  of  their  own 
by  virtue  of  which  men  are  subject  to  conditions  of 
passion  that  mast  be  suppressed  before  they  can 
find  their  jxjrfection  in  Gcxl. 

The  pantheism  of  Spinoza  was  bitterly  attacked 
until  late  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  it  was  long 
before  any  one  came  forward  to  defend  hun  from 

the   common   accusation    of   atheism; 

5.  Kant     but  in  conso<iuence  of  the  controversy 

and  Fichte.  between  Jacobi  and  Mendelssohn  as  to 

the  Spinozisni  of  Ix'ssing  a  ro:vction 
took  place  which  resulted  in  his  being  highly  hon- 
ored. Herder,  and  later  Voigtlander,  even  under- 
took to  prove  that  he  was  not  a  pantheist  but  a 
theist,  although  of  course  without  success.  Kant's 
critical  system  was  intended  to  turn  definitely  away 
from  pantheism  and  show  no  connection  with 
Spinoza.  Reason,  he  asserted,  is  bound  to  believe 
in  a  God,  in  a  cause  of  all  nature  which  is  itself  dis- 
tinct from  nature,  satisfying  the  moral  sense  and 
possessing  intelligence  and  will.  But  there  is  not  a 
little  in  his  philosophy  that  lends  it  a  pantheistic 
coloring.     This   is  particularly   noticeable   in   his 


ethics.  According  to  him  the  practical  reason  j^ves 
the  moral  laws;  this  reason  is  that  of  men,  and  of 
all  men,  or  moral  laws  could  have  no  universal 
validity.  Man  is  thus  autonomous,  the  lawgiver  in 
the  practical  field.  Religion  comes  into  existence 
only  when  duties,  which  are  the  commands  of  rea- 
son, are  recognized  as  commands  of  God.  Then 
the  same  laws  take  their  origin  alike  from  our  reason 
and  from  God;  but  there  cim  not  be  two  sources  of 
law;  therefore  reason  must  also  be  God.  The  ideal- 
istic systems  which  followed  Kant  have  been  called 
more  or  less  pantheistic;  but  they  get  this  quality 
less  from  Kant  than  from  Spinoza,  like  whom  they 
regard  the  whole  content  of  being  as  the  essence  of 
the  absolute  or  the  di\nne.  Spinosa's  influence  was 
probably  least  felt  by  Fichte,  who,  however,  in  his 
treatise  Ueber  den  Grund  urueres  Glaubens  an  eine 
gdUliche  Weltreffierung  (17d8)  gives  utterance  to  a 
sort  of  pantheism  when  he  says  that  the  living 
moral  order  is  God;  that  man  needs,  and  can  con- 
ceive, no  other;  that  the  notion  of  God  as  a  sepa- 
rate substance  is  impossible  and  unthinkable. 
Every  individual  has  a  destined  place  in  this  worid- 
order,  i.e.,  in  God.  In  his  doctrine  of  the  Ego,  con- 
nected with  Kant's  transcendental  apperception, 
the  absolute  Ego  from  which  what  is  individual 
must  be  deduced  is  equivalent  to  the  Godhead; 
and  later,  as  in  his  Anweisung  zuni  adigen  Leben 
(1806),  the  absolute  is  the  general  point  of  depar- 
ture of  his  speculation.  Here  God  is  the  alone 
really  Ebdstent,  who  through  his  absolute  thought 
places  external  nature,  as  an  unreal  non-£^o,  over 
against  himself. 

Starting   from    Fichte's   doctrine    of    the   £^, 

Schelling    transformed    it    by    combination    with 

Spinozism  into  his  system  of  identity.     Spinoza's 

doctrine  of  the  immobility  of  substance  was  throi»*n 

into  the  background  by  his  conception 

6.  Schel-  of  development.  Object  and  subject, 
ling's  real  and  ideal,  nature  and  spirit  are 
Pantheism,  for  him  identical  in  something  higher, 
which  is  neither  subject  nor  object, 
nor  both  together,  but  absolute  identity  as  the 
principle  of  true  idealism.  This  original  unity 
passes  into  the  polar  opposites  of  positive  or  ideal 
and  negative  or  real  being.  The  negative  or  real 
pole  is  nature,  in  which  resides  a  vital  principle, 
uniting,  by  virtue  of  a  general  continuity  of  all 
natural  causes,  all  organic  and  inorganic  existences 
in  one  complete  organism.  Schelling  terms  this 
vital  principle  the  soul  of  the  world.  History,  like 
nature,  forms  a  complete  whole;  and  in  both  it  h 
possible  to  recognize  the  gradual  revelation  of  the 
absolute.  Pantheism  appears  also  in  Schelling's 
later  \'iew8,  as  set  forth  in  the  Phil4>saphische  Un- 
tersuchungen  uher  die  menschliche  Freihcit  (1800). 
Following  here  the  lead  of  Jacob  Boehme,  he  dis- 
tinguishes in  God  three  momenta:  indifiference,  the 
primordial  basis  or  **  abyss  "  of  the  divine  nature; 
differentiation  into  cause  and  existence;  and  the 
identity  or  reconciliation  of  the  differentiated. 
Unity  of  the  particular  will  with  the  universal  will 
is  goodness;  separation  of  the  two  is  evil.  Man  is 
the  re<Ieemer  of  nature,  through  whose  mediation 
God  receives  nature  and  makes  it  divine. 

In  Hegel  the  influence  of  Spinosa  ia  less  appar- 
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ent,  but  pantheism  is  more  evident,  in  spite  of  his 
objection  to  the  name.  The  self-development  of 
the  absolute  is  the  self-development  of 
7.  Hegel  and  God.  The  absolute  reason  exteraal- 
Schleier-  izee  iteelf  in  nature;  but  this  self-es- 
machar.  trangement,  this  becoming  other,  which 
is  in  a  sense  a  declension,  is  a  nee- 
easaiy  stage  to  the  return  into  itself  in  spirit.  The 
divine  idea  is  distinguished  into  three  forms:  (1) 
being  eternally  in  and  with  itself,  the  form  of  uni- 
versality, God  in  his  eternal  idea  in  and  for  him- 
self, the  kingdom  of  the  Father;  (2)  the  form  of 
manifestation,  of  particularization,  Being-for-other 
in  physical  nature  and  in  the  finite  spirit,  the  eter- 
nal idea  of  God  in  the  element  of  consciousness  and 
mental  representation,  the  kingdom  of  the  Son; 
and  (3)  the  form  of  retiuna  out  of  manifestation 
into  self,  the  process  of  reconciliation,  the  Idea  in 
the  sphere  of  the  religious  conmiunity  or  the  king- 
dom of  the  Spirit.  It  is  easy  to  see  from  this  how 
the  followers  of  Hegel  split  into  right  and  left  wings, 
the  former  regarding  theism  as  supported  by  his 
teaching  and  yielding  more  or  less  assent  to  Chris- 
tian doctrines,  while  the  latter  laid  stress  on  his 
conception  of  God  as  the  eternal  and  universal  sub- 
stance, coming  first  to  self-consciousness  in  human- 
ity, and  thus  followed  Hegel  as  a  pantheist.  The 
next  speculative  philosopher  with  a  pantheistic 
trend  is  Schleiermacher,  who,  like  Spinoza,  finds 
the  infinite  (God)  in  the  midst  of  the  finite,  to  which 
he  attribute  objective  reality.  The  totality  of  all 
existing  things  is  the  world;  the  unity  of  the  uni- 
verse is  the  Deity.  He  is  not  identical  with  the 
worid,  but  can  not  be  separated  from  it.  In 
contrast  with  Spinoza,  Schleiermacher  empha- 
sizes the  dignity  of  the  individual,  which  weakens 
the  effect  of  his  pantheism,  and  acknowledges  a 
living  God  instead  of  a  lifeless  and  immovable 
one,  though  he  does  not  reach  the  conception  of  a 
personal  God. 

A  marked  distinction  exists  between  the  doc- 
trine of  Evolution  (q.v.),  which  characterizes  the 
materialistic  pantheism  originating  with  the  hy- 
lozoists  and  the  later  followers  of  the  Eleatic  school, 
and  the  doctrine  of  Emanation  (q.v.). 
8.  Evolu-    In  the  former  the  whole  principle  is 
twnistic,     included  in  the  development  and   a 
Emanation-  progress  from  less  to  more  perfect  is 
istic,  and    usually  assumed;    in   the  latter,   the 
Scholastic    principle    remains    unchanged    in    its 
Pantheism,  imity  and  allows  the  universe  to  stream 
forth  from  it,  becoming  in  successive 
stages  less  perfect.    But  the  emanationist  systems 
are  to  be  called  pantheist  in  so  far  as  they  assume 
that  all  things  were  originally  contained  in  God. 
A  brief  survey  of  them  is  therefore  in  order.    Such 
pantheism  as  is  found  in  India  is  mostly  connected 
with  the  idea  of  emanation.    The  expressions  of  the 
Upanishads  as  to  Brahma,  the  only  absolutely  exist- 
ing One,  The  Atman,  the  nucleus  of  all  being,  are  dis- 
tinctly pantheistic,  but  are  not  brought  into  rela- 
tion in  a  logical  system.     Among  the  Greeks  the 
Neoplatonists  taught  emanation  definitely,  regard- 
ing the  highest  principle,  the  One,  as  over-full,  so 
that  it  is  forced  to  overflow  without  any  breach  of 
continuity.    In  their  doctrine  of  reabsorption  into 


the  One  as  the  highest  goal  of  hiunan  endeavor  a 
pantheistic  tendency  is  clearly  visible.  Following 
out  Neoplatonist  ideas,  the  pseudo-Dionysius,  while 
he  does  not  definitely  teach  emanation,  is  distinctly 
pantheistic;  and,  influenced  by  both  tiiese  sources, 
Scotus  Erigena  reached  a  still  more  complete  pan- 
theism. His  twofold  process,  first  of  analysis,  or 
the  descent  from  the  imiversal  to  the  particular, 
the  proceeding  of  all  things  from  God  the  highest 
principle,  and  then  of  reversion  or  deification,  the 
return  through  the  assembling  of  individuals  into 
classes  until  the  simplest  unity  is  once  more  reached 
in  God,  shows  a  wide  departure  from  the  doctrine 
of  the  Neoplatonists,  especially  Proclus.  In  Pro- 
clus  the  end  of  the  process  is  the  extreme  of  dis- 
tance from  the  source;  in  Erigena  God  is  not  only 
the  beginning  but  the  middle  and  the  end.  Yet  he 
remains  unmingled  in  his  own  essence,  at  once 
immanent  in  the  world  and  transcendent.  Nu- 
merous pantheistic  ideas  run  through  the  heresies 
and  the  mysticism  of  the  Middle  Ages,  laigely 
drawn  from  Erigena  (see  Scotus  Erigena,  Jo- 
hannes), who  specially  influenced  Amalric  of  Bena 
(q.v.),  the  teacher  of  the  identity  of  the  Creator  and 
the  creation.  David  of  Dinant  (q.v.)  taught  that 
there  was  only  one  substance  of  all  bodies  and  all 
souls,  God  himself.  The  Church  took  strong  meas- 
ures against  such  teachings,  and  condenmed  a  large 
number  of  propositions  from  the  writings  of  the 
famous  mystic  Eckhart  (q.v.),  tending  in  the  same 
direction.  There  is  much  in  common  between  him 
and  Nicholas  of  Cusa  (see  Cusa,  Nicholas  of),  who 
combined  the  most  various  ideas  and  interests  and 
contrived  to  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  creation  of  the 
world  together  with  pantheistic  beliefs,  such  as  that 
God  comprehends  ail  things  in  himself,  even  op- 
posites,  and  that  God  with  his  being  and  his  power 
is  everywhere  present  in  the  animate,  ordered  to- 
tality of  the  universe,  so  that  everything  in  its 
species  has  a  certain  periection.  Nicholas  had  no 
slight  influence  on  the  development  of  philosophy, 
though  not  so  much  as  Giordano  Bruno  (q.v.),  who 
depended  on  him  in  numerous  points.  Traces  of 
Bruno's  influence  are  found  in  both  Spinoza  and 
I^ibnitz;  but  he  was  too  much  of  an  eclectic  to  put 
together  a  well-rounded  and  consistent  system. 
Although  he  allowed  individualism  its  place,  his 
pantheism  is  a  good  deal  like  that  of  the  Stoics. 
Space  fails  for  the  examination  of  theistic  views 
with  a  partially  pantheistic  coloring,  among  which 
might  be  named  those  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  in  the 
earlier  time  and  of  the  occasionalist  school  in  the 
later.  Even  in  Leibnitz  (q.v.),  thorough  individ- 
ualist though  he  was,  there  are  traces  of  the  same 
thing — as  when  he  calls  God  the  **  center  every- 
where ''  and  conceives  the  single  monads  as  an 
effulguration  of  the  Godhead.  This  only  shows 
how  difficult  it  is,  without  going  into  avowed  dual- 
ism, to  exclude  pantheism  altogether;  and  in  fact, 
while  complete  pantheism  may  not  be  tenable,  the 
deeper  Christian  consciousness  can  not  foiget  the 
two  propositions  that  in  God  we  live  and  move 
and  have  our  being,  and  that  God  is  in  us. 

(M.  HsiNZEt.) 
While  a  thorough-going  pantheism  has  been  pre- 
cluded among  English  and  American  thinkers  by  a 
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practical,  oommon-aexise  quality  of  mind,  yet  it  has 
appeared  in  a  veiled  or  partial  form  in  several  con- 
neotions.  (1)  Calvinism  (q.v.)  has 
9.  Enslish  provided  a  congenial  soil  for  its  growth, 
and  Essentially  pantheistic  elements  are 
American  found  in  its  thought  of  God — his  ab- 
Pantheistic  solute  sovereignty  and  his  vnH  as  the 
Thought  ultimate  cause  of  all.  It  is  also  pan- 
theistic whenever  it  has  identified 
providential  conservation  with  continuous  creation 
of  the  world,  and  has  denied  the  will  as  the  cause 
of  its  o^-n  action.  It  is  significant  that  Jonathan 
Edwards'  early  notes  on  the  mind,  in  which  he  ad- 
vocates an  absolute  monism,  bear  fruit  in  two  of  his 
most  mature  essays,  on  Original  Sin  and  on  the 
Freedom  of  the  Will.  In  Emmons  this  position  is 
pushed  to  its  extreme  limits  in  his  doctrine  of  the 
divine  efficiency.  Until  a  recent  period  the  same 
principle  imderlay  the  doctrine  of  election,  sin,  and 
regeneration  m  the  Congregational,  Baptist,  and 
Presbyterian  teachings  of  Great  Britain  and  Amer- 
ica (cf.  The  Westminster  Confession;  A.  A.  Hodge, 
Oudines  of  Theology,  New  York,  1878;  W.  G.  T. 
Shedd,  Dogmatic  Theology,  ib.,  1888.  W.  Hastie, 
The  Theology  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  its  Funda- 
mental Principles,  Edinburgh,  1904).  (2)  In  its 
earliest  emergence  as  a  modem  movement  Univer- 
salism  (q.v.)  sprang  from  the  same  postulates  as 
Calvinism,  excepting  that  its  doctrine  of  election 
and  atonement  was  universal  instead  of  partial. 
And  even  now,  wherever  the  "  larger  hope  "  rises 
to  dogmatic  assertion  its  background  is  pantheistic. 
{'A)  So-called  Ethical  Monism  has  been  advocated 
on  two  principles:  metaphysical,  a  Logos  doctrine 
in  which  the  immanent,  universal,  omnipotent,  and 
indestructible  energy  of  God  is  affirmed;  ethical, 
according  to  which  the  human  ^ill  is  free  to  realize 
or  to  reject  its  responsible  ideals.  In  the  actual 
treatment  of  these  elements,  however,  the  result 
is  not  unity  but  the  ancient  dualism  (cf.  A.  H. 
Strong,  Christ  and  the  Creation  and  Ethical  Monism, 
Philadelphia,  181K);  idem.  Systematic  Theology,  3 
vols.,  ib.  1907-09).  (4)  In  the  philosophy  of  relig- 
ion the  Cairds  have  developed  a  doctrine  of  God 
by  the  aid  of  the  Hegelian  metaphysics  (cf.  HegeFs 
Philosophy  of  Religion).  Reality  as  a  whole  is  an 
organic  unity,  the  several  moments  of  which  are 
God,  nature,  and  the  finite  mind.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  absolute  Spirit  is  presupposed  in  all  finite  exist- 
ences, and,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  idea  of  the 
Infinite  contains  in  it  the  idea  of  the  finite,  so  the 
real  Infinite  contains  the  existence  of  the  finite. 
Thus  while  the  finite  will  is  absolutely  dependent 
on  God,  it  is  characterized  by  a  relative  independ- 
ence by  which  it  may  both  deny  all  purely  finite, 
individual  interests  and  aims  and  identify  itself  ab- 
solutely with  the  Universal  Will  or  God  (cf.  J. 
Caird,  Philosophy  of  Religion,  New  York,  1881; 
E.  Caird,  Evolution  of  Religion,  ib.  1893;  J.  Watson, 
Philosophical  Basis  of  Religion,  ib.  1908).  (5)  In 
the  idealistic  monism  of  Josiah  Royce,  Uie  funda- 
mental propositions  are  that  the  Absolute  Reality 
is  an  absolutely  organized  exF>erience  to  which 
finite  experience  is  related  as  fragments  to  an  or- 
ganic whole.  Accordingly,  the  divine  self-conscious- 
ne.<^  is  constantly  inclusive  of  the  human  self-con- 


eoiousness,  and  the  individual  self  is  an  identical 
part  of  thtt  all-embracing  divine  will,  sustainiDg 
toward  it  a  relation  not  unlike  the  elements  of  the 
individual  ooasciousness  to  the  consciousness  itself. 
The  reality  thus  postulated  is  not  baldly  pantheis- 
tic, flince  it  is  not  imconscious,  nor  the  Spinozistic 
substance,  nor  an  ineffable  mystery.  The  difficul- 
ties which  confront  this  particular  form  of  theistic 
pantheism  center  in  its  doctrine  of  the  personality 
of  God,  of  the  world — ^whether  it  b  in  a  true  sense 
other  than  God,  of  a  moral  order  in  which  evil  and 
sin  are  real  or  only  illusory,  and  of  a  city  of  God  in 
which  selves  are  personal  and  free  (J.  Royce,  Thi 
Conception  of  God,  New  York,  1893;  idem.  The 
World  and  the  Individual,  ib.  1899-1901;  cf.  also 
F.  H.  Bradley,  Appearance  and  Reality,  London, 
1893;  A.  E.  Taylor,  Metaphysics,  New  York,  1907). 
(6)  In  literature  as  in  religion  a  pantheistic 
tendency  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  mysticism. 
Since  Goethe  and  the  birth  of  romanticism,  it  has 
been  represented  by  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Ten- 
nyson, Arnold,  Emerson,  and  Carlyle. 

C.  A.  BscKwrrH. 
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PAPAL  STATES. 

Church  Estates  Prior  to  Pippin  (|  1). 
The  Donation  of  Pippin  (|  2). 
The  Donation  of  Chariemagne  ({  3). 
Curtailment  of  Papal  Domains  (|  4). 
The  Final  Stages  (|  5). 

The  original  meaning  of  patrinumium  was  "  pat> 
rimonial  estate,"  and  patrtmonium  beati  Petri 
meant  the  possessions  of  the  Church  until  at  least 
the  twelfth  eentury,  at  which  time  the  pope  as- 
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Bumed  or  claimed  sovereign  rights  over  the  region 
known  in  the  eighth  century  as  the  duccUua  Ra- 
mamiM,  and  in  ti^e  ninth  to  the  eleventh  as  the 
terra  {territarium)  Petri,  to  which  the  term  in  ques- 
tion was  then  applied.  In  the  thirteenth  century 
the  term  covered  all  which  became  the  "  States  of 
the  Church."    By  Constantine's  Edict 

X.  Church  of  Milan  of  321  the  Church  was  en- 
Estates  Prior  abled  to  hold  property,  and  from  that 

to  Pippin,  time  its  possessions  rapidly  increased, 
the  estates  being  in  ail  Italy,  Sicily, 
Corsica,  Sardinia,  Dalmatia,  Gaul,  and  Africa,  each 
estate  being  administered  by  a  Roman  cleric  as 
rector.  Through  these  estates  the  Church  was  the 
principal  landowner  and  the  chief  financial  force  in 
Italy.  But  in  the  eighth  century,  through  political 
misfortunes,  a  great  part  of  these  possessions  were 
lost,  and  out  of  what  remained  in  central  Italy  the 
patrinumium  Petri  was  constituted.  The  political 
situation  of  the  papacy  was  critical.  With  the 
Byzantine  emperor  the  Church  was  at  odds  both 
on  account  of  the  Monothelitic  and  the  image 
controversies  (see  Monothelites;  Images  and 
Image  Worship,  II.),  and  through  this  very  dis- 
agreement the  Church  had  lost  its  most  valuable 
possession.  The  result  was  that  the  Church  man- 
aged its  estates  near  Rome  with  the  greater  care  as 
a  sure  source  of  income.  In  this  patrimony  the 
pope  was  already  master  in  the  eighth  century, 
though  the  emperor  remained  for  some  time  nom- 
inal sovereign.  Such  popes  as  Gregory  II.  and  III. 
(qq.v.)  not  only  admitted  but  emphasized  this  on 
occasion,  as  when  they  were  assailed  by  the  Lom- 
bards. At  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century 
Liutprand  as  king  of  the  Lombards  had  overthrown 
the  duchies  and  had  formed  a  strong  foreign  policy; 
the  popes  then  found  themselves  in  a  difficult  situa- 
tion, and  the  spiritual  means  employed  by  them 
had  but  transient  results.  When  Gregory  III. 
stirred  up  the  dulcas  of  Spoleto  and  Benevento 
against  Liutprand,  the  latter  beat  them  both  and 
assailed  Rome;  the  appeal  to  Charles  Martel  had 
no  results;  but  the  effects  of  the  diplomacy  of  Pope 
Zacharias  (741-752)  were  not  only  the  recovery  of 
many  estates  but  the  acquisition  of  four  places  in 
Tuscany.  The  pope  received  these  as  "  donations," 
and  no  account  was  taken  of  the  Byzantine  emperor 
as  sovereign;  the  former  assumed  the  rights  which 
formerly  had  belonged  to  the  emperor.  This  is  recog- 
nized as  the  time  when  the  pope  was  first  regarded  as 
a  temporal  sovereign  and  political  power;  this  is  the 
prime  significance  of  the  "  donation  "  of  Liutprand. 
Of  course  the  action  of  Liutprand  was  not  in- 
spired by  love  of  the  pope.  His  attack  on  Ravenna 
may  be  taken  to  indicate  that  he  supposed  that 
Zacharias  had  been  obligated  to  give  him  a  free 
hand  against  that  city;  but  he  must  have  seen  that 
he  had  deceived  himself  as  soon  as  he  undertook  a 
campaign  against  the  exarchs,  upon  which  Zach- 
arias remonstrated  in  the  name  of  the  emperor. 
When  Aistulf  succeeded  Liutprand  in  749  as  king 
of  the  Lombards,  the  papal  diplomacy  ceased  to  be 
effective,  and  Aistulf  took  Ravenna  and  essayed 
to  annex  the  whole  ducatua  Romanus. 

When  Aistulf  stretched  out  his  hand  against  the 
Roman  duchy,  in  752,  Stephen   (II.)   III.   (q.v.) 


turned  to  Pippin,  and  there  followed  the  celebrated 
meeting  at  Ponthion  and  Kiersy,  the  resiilt  of 
which,  according  to  the  papal  claims,  was  not 
merely  protection  from  Aistulf  and  restitution  of 
the  property  wrested  from  the  Church, 
2.  The  Do-  but  the  so-called  donation  of  Pippin, 
nation  of  the  documentary  proofs  for  which  are 
Pippin,  practically  confined  to  the  Liber  paiv- 
tificalis  in  the  Vitce  of  Stephen  II.  and 
Hadrian  I.  The  *'  life  "  of  Stephen  reports  an  oath 
by  Pippin  to  restore  the  exarchy  of  Ravenna  and 
accompanying  rights  to  the  pope,  the  nobles  being 
obligated  to  carry  out  this  arrangement.  Indef- 
initeness  characterizes  the  terms  used,  and  the 
Byzantine  emperor  is  ignored;  practically  the  en- 
gagement was  for  Pippin  to  help  the  pope  to  win 
back  his  rights.  The  ''  life  "  of  Hadrian  adds  a 
special  promise  given  at  Kiersy  to  the  same  pur- 
port as  that  by  Charlemagne  in  774.  The  compre- 
hensiveness of  this  engagement  has  long  made  the 
account  of  it  the  object  of  attack  as  spurious, 
though  in  modem  times  it  has  been  stoutly  de- 
fended. The  defenders  assiune  an  agreement  to  di- 
vide, in  case  of  victory  over  the  Lombards,  the  ter- 
ritory thus  gained  between  the  pope  and  Pippin; 
but  no  direct  evidence  is  given  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment was  made  to  divide  a  yet  unconquered  terri- 
tory, and  the  matter  must  remain  under  suspicion. 
The  pope  had  other  cares  than  the  increase  of  prop- 
erty; he  was  concerned  with  salvation  from  exter- 
nal danger,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  Pippin 
thought  of  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Lombards,  since  the  era  of  French  world  politics 
began  with  Charlemagne.  The  complaints  of  the 
pope  (in  the  Codex  Carolinua)  are  specific,  and  look 
to  the  restitution  of  certain  definite  domains, 
namely,  the  cities  of  Faenza,  Imola,  Ferrara,  and 
Bologna  in  the  north,  and  Osimo,  Ancona,  and 
Umana  in  the  south.  The  region  affected  by  the 
treaty  of  peace  of  754r-756  and  given  over  to  the 
Roman  Church  included  apparently  four  districts: 
Rome  with  its  ducatus,  Southern  Tuscany,  the 
duchy  of  Perugia,  and  Northern  Campania  (L. 
Duchesne,  Ldber  parUificalia,  i.  478,  493,  Paris,  1886). 
Here  the  popes  appear  as  sovereign,  indicate  the 
policies,  name  office-holders  and  judges,  call  out 
the  armed  forces;  but  there  is  a  sort  of  recognition 
of  Pippin  and  his  successors  as  overlords,  who  are 
called  at  Ponthion  pairicii  of  the  new  republic, 
though  the  meaning  of  this  title  is  debated.  It  was 
borne  by  the  exarch  of  Ravenna,  at  Rome  it  con- 
veyed the  idea  of  supreme  rights,  also  of  the  deputy 
of  the  emperor;  Hadrian  I.  welcomed  Charle- 
magne by  this  title.  Moreover,  the  popes  regarded 
the  emperor  as  their  overlord,  and  dated  their  docu- 
ments by  the  regnal  year  of  the  emperor.  Yet  the 
title  took  on  a  different  content,  and  came  to  con- 
vey the  idea  rather  of  duties  than  of  rights,  espe- 
cisJly  the  duty  of  protecting  the  popes  against  the 
Lombards. 

Pippin  died  768;  in  the  ensuing  contest  between 
Charlemagne  and  the  Lombard  Dedderius  Hadrian 
I.  took  the  side  of  Charlemagne;  Desiderius  as- 
sailed the  exarch,  took  a  nmnber  of  cities,  and 
marched  on  Rome.  The  pope  bade  the  Prankish 
king  come  to  the  help  of  the  oppressed  Chiutsh  of 
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(iod,  but  says  nothing  of  the  restoration  of  an 
agreement  regarding  the  division  of  territory.  The 
situation  of  752  is  repeated  in  773, 
3.  The  Do-  when  Hadrian  needed  to  be  saved  by 
natioa  of  Charlemagne  as  Stephen  II.  needed 
Charle-  help  from  Pippin.  So  in  later  corre- 
magne.  spondence  the  pope  speaks  of  the  resto- 
ration of  the  duchy  of  Spoleto,  and  of 
the  possession  by  Leo,  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  of 
pjirt  of  the  exarchy,  especially  the  cities  Imola  and 
Bologna,  Spoleto  having,  in  773,  put  itself  under  the 
pope  of  its  own  accord.  While  the  pope  was  recog- 
nized as  sovereign  in  Spoleto,  774-775,  in  Janu- 
ary of  776  Charlemagne  was  so  recognized;  in  other 
words,  within  the  as.sumed  "  donation  of  Pippin  " 
Charlemagne  is  evident  as  lord.  A  developed  po- 
litical situation  appears  later,  when,  in  787,  he 
yielde<l  to  his  ally  the  pope  several  cities  of  Lom- 
burdic  Tuscany  and  of  the  duchy  of  Beneventimi, 
though  a  great  part  of  this  donation  was  never 
realized,  since  under  the  stress  of  a  severe  cam- 
paign with  Greek  South  Italy  Charlemagne  became 
reconciled  with  Duke  Orimoald  of  Beneventum, 
and  left  him  in  peaceable  possession  of  the  great- 
est part  of  the  territory  given  to  the  pope.  The 
complaints  of  Hadrian  from  this  period  relate  to 
the  non-fulfilment  of  this  promise.  But  through 
this  donation  the  territory  of  the  "  sacred  republic 
of  the  Roman  Church  of  (Jod  "  was  actually  en- 
larged, and  cities  like  Viterbo,  Toscanella,  Soana, 
()r\'ieto,  and  others  to  the  south  came  into  posses- 
sion of  the  Church.  But  the  question  arises  how  it 
is  that  the  biography  of  Hiulrian  mentions  so  fre- 
quently the  donation,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  such 
a  donation  was  not  realized.  It  must  be  recalled 
that  this  was  the  period  when  the  story  of  the  Do- 
nation of  Constantino  (q.v.)  was  fabricate<l,  and 
Hadrian  knew  of  the  document  containing  it  (Caro- 
lincB  epiatolcPf  Ixi.).  The  "  donation  "  fixed  the 
political  program  of  the  Curia  as  that  which  seemed 
attainable.  Yet  the  Curia  met  with  little  success 
from  Charlemagne,  who,  on  the  basis  of  the  title 
of  patricius,  both  directed  the  external  policy  of 
the  '*  Roman  republic,"  and  seized  upon  control  in 
internal  matters.  The  difficult  position  in  which 
Leo  III.  (q.v.)  found  himself  enhanced  this  assump- 
tion of  power.  The  fact  that  Leo  sent  the  keys  to 
Charlemagne  and  begged  him  to  receive  the  oath  of 
allegiance  of  his  Roman  subject  sets  forth  with 
lucidity  the  relation  which  the  Prankish  king  sus- 
tained to  the  **  republic."  It  was  only  a  natural 
consequence  of  this  that  on  Dec.  23,  800,  Charle- 
magne sat  in  judgment  above  the  lord  of  that  re- 
public, and  the  rece[)tion  of  the  crown  on  Dec.  25 
did  not  alter  at  all  this  situation;  the  new  title  of 
emperor  perhaps  only  emphasized  what  was  al- 
ready knoA^Ti — the  dejxjndence  of  the  poF>e  upon 
the  Prankish  king. 

After  the  death  of  Charlemagne  the  relation  of 
the  emperor  to  the  "  Roman  republic  "  changed. 
While  many  compacts  were  entered  into  between 
pDjie  and  emperor,  the  reports  regarding  them  are 
not  extant  and  but  little  is  known.  That  of  the 
year  817  is  important,  referring  as  it  does  to  the 
islands  of  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily  as  gifts  of 
Charlemagne,  according  to  the  so-called  Ludovici- 


anum.     But    this    reference    is   not    trustworthy. 

Louis  the  Pious  was  intent  upon  niftint4iining  the 

earlier  relationship,   and  in  824  sent 

4.  Curtail-  his  son  Lothair  I.  to  Rome  to  remind 

ment  of  the  new  Pope  Eugene  II.  of  his  re- 
Papal  lations  as  feudal  subject.  An  im- 
Domains.  portant  document  was  the  CofuUtuHo 
Ramana  of  Nov.,  824,  which  not 
only  arranged  for  the  selection  of  tiie  pope  but 
for  the  relationship  of  the  en^)eror  and  the 
**  republic."  Imperial  delegates  were  with  the 
papal  to  have  oversight  of  the  conduct  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  republic,  and  the  names  of  judges  and 
officers  were  to  be  reported  to  the  emperor.  But 
the  victory  of  Gregory  IV.  at  Colmar  in  833  was  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  the  Carolingian  control  of 
the  **  Roman  republic."  But  from  the  "  republic  " 
one  part  after  another  was  cut  off — ^by  the  arch- 
bishops of  Ravenna  in  the  north,  by  the  dukes  of 
Spoleto  in  the  east,  by  those  of  Benevento  in  the 
south,  and  gradually  from  the  papal  domain  grew 
a  little  state  ruled  by  Alberie  as  ''  prince  and  sena- 
tor of  all  the  Romans."  The  author  of  the  IAJMIvm 
de  imperataria  poUsUUe  in  whe  Roma  {MOH,  Script., 
iii.  719-722,  1839)  bewails  the  fall  of  the  republic 
and  sighs  for  a  Charlemagne  to  check  the  pride  of 
the  nobility.  The  longed-for  emperor  came  in  the 
person  of  Otho  I.,  who  on  entering  Rome  prranised 
to  guard  the  pope's  rights  and  the  integrity  of  the 
**  sacred  territory  of  Peter."  When  Otho  came  into 
possession  of  Rome,  his  action  was  energetic;  the 
pact  of  962  recognized  cleariy  the  imperial  over- 
lordship  in  the  papal  domain,  while  the  words  of 
the  Vita  Hadriani  I.  regarding  the  donation  are  re- 
peated here.  After  the  short  rule  of  Otho  III., 
there  followed  a  period  of  decline  of  papal  domin- 
ion, and  even  the  period  of  Gregory  VII.  brought 
few  changes,  though  Gregory's  clahns  were  made 
as  large  as  possible.  While  Robert  Guiscard  re- 
ceived Apulia,  Calabria,  and  Sicily  from  Pope  Nich- 
olas II.,  and  Richard  took  Capua,  both  recognised 
these  dominions  as  the  pope's.  The  claims  of  Greg- 
ory made  possible  the  realisation  of  possession  of 
these  regions  for  later  popes  who  lived  in  more 
fortunate  times.  Indeed,  the  gift  of  the  patrimony 
of  Countess  Matilda  of  Tuscany,  which  ought  to 
have  fallen  to  the  pope,  did  not  come  under  his 
actual  control,  but  was  administered  by  imperial 
margraves  in  the  name  of  the  emperor.  After  the 
death  of  Otho  I.  the  exarehy  was  in  possession  of 
the  arehbishop  of  Ravenna;  later  the  cities  became 
independent  until  the  time  of  Frederick  I.  Pen- 
tapolis  appertained  to  the  duchy  of  Spoleto,  which 
was  it-self  at  first  under  the  Lombards  and  then  in 
possession  of  various  dukes.  The  <erra  9aneti  Petri 
itself,  based  on  the  donation  of  Pippin,  was  for  the 
most  part  under  little  princes  whose  names  are  un- 
known. Of  a  sovereignty  of  the  pope  in  this  period 
there  is  hardly  a  trace. 

The  victory  of  Alexander  III.  (q.v.)  brought  at 
first  no  essential  change  even  in  the  very  patrimo- 
nium  itself.  Henry  VI.  made  his  brother  Philip  duke 
of  all  the  papal  possessions;  but  after  the  death  of 
Henry,  the  popes  began  to  make  effective  their 
claims  upon  the  **  patrimony  of  the  Blessed  Peter." 
To  this  the  natioxial  reaction  against  external  con- 
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trol,  especially  in  Central  Italy,  was  a  help,  and  the 
eariier  patrimony  of  Peter  came  into  papal  hands; 

80  particularly  Spoleto  and  the  most 

5.  The  Final  of  Pentapohs.     The  fall  of  imperial 

Stages,      power  in  Italy  and  the  strife  over  the 

crown  in  Germany  worked  to  papal 
advantage.  Otho  IV.  confirmed  to  Innocent  III. 
(q.v.)  the  grant  of  the  old  "  patrimonium  Petri/' 
Ravenna,  Pentapolis,  Ancona,  Spoleto,  the  lands 
of  the  Co\mtes8  Matilda,  the  county  of  Bertinoro, 
with  their  adjoining  territories,  and  Sicily;  and 
this  grant  outlined  the  later  extent  of  the  **  pat- 
rimonium.'' This  is  the  first  imperial  recognition 
of  the  validity  of  the  papal  claims  based  on  the 
Constantinian  and  Carolingian  donations.  To  be 
sure,  Otho  and  Frederick  II.  still  exercised  their 
powers  in  this  territory;  but  after  the  death  of  the 
latter  and  in  consequence  of  the  victory  of  the  papal 
party  at  Benevento  in  1266,  the  pope  came  into 
full  possession  of  all  except  Sicily.  But  again, 
toward  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  there 
came  evil  days  upon  the  papacy.  The  parties  of 
the  Colonna,  Orsini,  Gsetani,  Frangipani,  Rienzi, 
and  others  fought  out  their  quarrels  in  the  chief 
cities,  and  some  of  the  cities  made  themselves  in- 
dependent, while  nobles  in  other  parts  of  the  ter- 
ritory seized  possessions.  After  the  death  of  Cola 
di  Rienzi,  Cardinal  Albomoz  attempted  a  reorgan- 
ization of  the  papal  lands  by  dividing  them  into 
vicariates;  but  little  d3masties  settled  themselves 
in  the  various  cities,  fighting  and  defying  the  pope. 
Nicholas  V.  and  Alexander  VI.  (qq.v.)  began  to 
reclaim  these  lands  for  the  papacy,  while  Julius  I. 
was  the  founder  of  the  real  Church-State,  and  the 
popes  began  to  base  their  finances  upon  the  finan- 
cial strength  of  this  Church-State.  The  times  when 
the  popes  supported  the  costs  of  the  Curia  by  levies 
upon  the  faithful  come  to  an  end.  Paul  III.  (q.v.) 
levied  a  direct  tax  on  the  Church-State,  and  this 
Sixtus  V.  (q.v.)  increased.  The  great  bankers  be- 
gin to  be  a  part  of  the  financial  system;  the  great 
landowners  did  away  with  the  little  landowners, 
and  the  centralization  of  power  wholly  impoverished 
the  population,  which  even  yet  is  the  poorest  in 
Italy.  The  external  history  of  this  state  from  the 
time  of  Alexander  VI.  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  is  practically  that  of  a  number  of  families 
out  of  which  the  popes  were  chosen.  Through  their 
interest  with  the  popes,  these  families  sought  first 
increase  of  power  and  later  of  wealth,  while  little 
gifts,  like  Parma  and  Piacenza  to  the  Famesi,  less- 
ened the  area  of  the  papal  domain  but  little  in  the 
long  run,  as  some  of  these  gifts  lapsed  again  to  the 
Church.  Napoleon  in  1800  detached  Ferrara,  Bo- 
logna, and  the  Romagna  from  the  Papal  States,  and 
undertook  to  do  away  altogether  with  the  States 
of  the  Church.  The  Congress  of  Vienna  reestab- 
lished them  in  1814.  In  1860  the  greater  part  of 
the  territories  of  the  Church  fell  to  the  newly  erected 
kingdom  of  Italy;  Rome  and  its  environs,  secured 
for  the  Church  only  by  France,  became  Italy's 
through  the  fall  of  Sedan  in  1870,  and  papal  do- 
minion came  to  an  end.  Since  then  it  has  become 
clear  how  much  harm  temporal  power  has  done 
the  Church.  The  times  of  temporal  prosperity 
through  temporal  rule  have  been  the  periods  of  the 


Church's  greatest  weakness.  The  **  prisoner  of  the 
Vatican  "  is  more  respected  than  the  temporal  ruler 
of  the  **  patrimony  "  once  was.  The  old  "  patri- 
mony of  Peter  "  is  at  an  end;  the  new  one  rules 
beyond  land  and  sea.  (A.  Brackmaxn.) 
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dea  papea,  Paris,  1880;  J.  Friedrich,  Die  conatantiniaehe 
Schenkung,  Ndrdlingen,  1889;  W.  Martens,  Die  falache 
Oeneralconceaaion  Conatantina,  Munich,  1889;  L.  Duchesne, 
Lea  Premih-e  Tempa  de  Vttat  ponOfieal  (764-107 S),  Paris, 
1898;  F.  Foumier.  La  PapauU  devant  Vhiaioire,  chaps, 
xxviii.,  xxxviii.,  zlix.-lii.,  xciv.-xcv.,  Paris,  1899;  W. 
Barry,  The  Papal  Monarchy  from  St.  Oregory  the  Oreat  to 
Boniface  VIIL,  London,  1902;  Mann,  Popea,  i.  2.  pp.  301, 
410-411.  467,  iii.  293-294;  the  literature  under  the  arti- 
cles on  the  iwpes  and  other  worthies  named  in  the  text. 
The  earlier  literature  on  the  donations  of  Pippin  and 
Chariemagne  ia  given  in  L.  Oelsner.  Jahrbilcher  dea  fr&nki' 
achen  Reichea  unter  Kdnig  Pippin,  p.  129,  Leipsic,  1871; 
S.  Abel.  JahrbUcher  dea  frdnkiachen  Reichea,  ed.  B.  Sim- 
son,  i.  156  sqq.,  ib.  1888;  and  W.  Martens,  Die  rdtniacha 
Frage  unter  Pippin  und  Karl  dem  Oroaaen,  pp.  v.-ix., 
Stuttgart,  1881.  Discussions  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
donations  named  in  the  life  of  Hadrian  I.  are:  J.  Ficker, 
Forachungen  tur  Rechtageaehiehte  Italiena,  ii.  329  sqq., 
Innsbruck,  1869;  T.  Sickel,  Daa  PrivUegium  OUoa  I.,  pp. 
132  sqq.,  Innsbruck,  1883;  P.  Scheffer-Boichonit  in 
Mittheilungen  dea  Inatiiuta  fUr  daterreichiaehe  Oeachichta- 
foraehung,  iv  (1885),  193-212;  L.  Duchesne,  Liber  pon- 
tificalia, i.  234  sqq.,  Paris,  1886.  A  laige  literature  on  the 
subject  is  indicated  in  Hauck-Heraog,  RE,  xiv.  767-769. 

PAPEBROCH,  pfl'pe-broH"  (VAN  PAPEN- 
BROEK),  DANIEL:  The  second  collaborator  of 
Bolland  in  the  compilation  of  his  Ada  Sanctorum  (see 
BoLLAND,  Jan,  and  the  Bollandists)  ;  b.  in  Antwerp 
Mar.  17, 1628;  d.  there  June  28,  1714.  He  made  his 
vows  as  a  Jesuit  at  Mechlin  in  1648,  and,  after  some 
years  spent  in  teaching,  was  ordained  priest  in  1658. 
He  was  destined  for  the  post  of  professor  of  philoso- 
phy at  Antwerp,  but  had  held  this  office  only  a 
year  when  he  was  called  to  assist  Bolland  in  the 
work  which  was  to  occupy  him  for  half  a  century. 
The  greater  part  of  the  biographies  from  March  to 
June  inclusive  are  his  work.  He  became  involved 
in  a  controversy  with  the  Carmelite  order  by  his 
denial  of  its  foundation  by  the  prophet  Elijah, 
which  led  to  a  denunciation  of  the  Ada  Sanctorum 
at  Rome  and  before  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  He 
left  a  manuscript  history  of  Antwerp  from  its  foim- 
dation  to  the  year  1200  (published  at  Antwerp,  5 
vols.,  1845-48). 
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P  APHNUnUS :  The  n  ame  of  several  men  promi- 
nent in  the  early  Christian  Church.  (1)  Bishop  of 
a  city  in  the  upper  Thebaid.  He  was  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  first  ecimienical  council  at  Nicsa  in 
325,  where,  although  he  was  himself  a  celibate,  he 
protested  against  the  proposed  prohibition  of  clerical 
marriages,  and  succeeded  in  maintaining  a  itatus 
quo  by  which  the  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  were 
permitted  to  live  with  wives  they  had  married  while 
still  laymen.  He  also  attended  the  Synod  of  Tyre 
in  335,  where  he  opposed  the  majority  in  his  un^ 
successful  plea  for  Athanasius.  During  the  perse- 
cution of  Maximinus,  one  of  his  eyes  was  put  out, 
the  left  knee-tendon  was  severed,  and  he  was  con- 
denmed  to  labor  in  the  mines.  According  to  Sozo- 
men,  he  was  able  to  heal  the  sick  and  exorcise  de- 
mons. The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown;  he  was 
venerated  as  confessor  and  martyr.  (2)  Abbot 
in  the  Scetic  desert.  At  the  age  of  ninety,  he 
was  visited  by  Cassian.  He  lived  a  life  of  medita- 
tion, leaving  his  cell  only  on  Saturday  and  Sunday 
to  attend  church  five  Roman  miles  distant,  and  to 
replenish  his  water-supply.  His  humility  and  self- 
denial  led  Cassian  to  make  him  the  spokesman  in 
the  third  collation,  De  tribtis  abrenuntiatianibua. 
When  in  399,  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
opposed  anthropomorphic  concepts  of  God,  Paph- 
nutius  was  the  only  priest  who  dared  to  read  his 
letter  publicly. 

Other  men  named  Paphnutius  are  enumerated  by 

Rosweyd  (MPL,  xxi.  435  sqq.)  and  a  Paphnutius 

also  composed  the  Vita  Omphrii  (MPL,  Ixxiii.  211). 

(G.  GrCtzmacher.) 

Bibuoorapht:  F.  Piper.  Lives  of  the  Leadera  of  our  Church 
UnivermU,  pp.  57-59,  Philadelphia.  1879;  Schaff,  Chris- 
Han  Church,  u.  244.  626;   DCB,  iv.  184-185. 

PAPIAS,  p«'pi-as. 

Work  of  Papias  (|  1). 

Arfnimcnt  Concemini;  Presbsrter  John  (|  2). 

Contents  of  the  Work  ((  3). 

Papias'  Method  and  Testimony  ((4) 

Later  Critics  and  the  Fourth  Qospel  ((  5). 

Other  Fragments  of  Papias  (|  6). 

Characterization  ((7). 

Biisdating  of  Papias  by  Irensus  (|  8). 

Testimony  of  the  De  Boor  Fragments  ((  9). 

The  Apostles  and  Elders  of  Papias  (|  10). 

The  Elder  John  (t  11). 

Content  of  the  Traditions  (S  12). 

Papias,  according  to  the  common  understanding 
a  disciple  of  John  the  Apostle,  and  bishop  of  Hier- 
apolis  in  Phrygia,  was  bom  probably  between  50 
and  60  a.d.;  d.  a  martyr,  a  little  after  the  middle 
of  the  second  century.  He  occupies  a  place  of 
special  interest  in  the  history  of  the  Church  on  ac- 
count of  the  "  Exposition  of  the  Words  of  Jesus  " 

in   five  books,   which   was  extant  in 

z.  Work     manuscript  as  late  as  1218,  but  has 

of  Papias.   entirely  disappeared.     A  few  of  the 

fragments  have  come  do\^Ti  through 
Irenscus  and  Eusebius,  and  others,  more  or  less 
spurious,  through  later  ecclesiastical  writers;  and 
though  of  extraordinary  interest,  yet  are  they  so 
problematical  and  obscure  that  it  is  impossible  to 
derive  safe  conclusions  from  them.  Two  fragments 
have  occasioned  most  discussion:  one  from  the 
preface  and  the  other  from  some  unknown  place 
in  the  work.     In  the  preface,  Papias  writes: 


"  Bat  I  shall  not  hodtate  also  to  indiidt  with  the  hta^ 
pretatioos  whatsoevtr  things  I  have  at  any  time  wdl  lisaHd 
from  the  jn-etbifteroi  and  well  lemembeted,  ciTiac  tmanaob 
of  their  truth.  For  I  did  not,  like  the  mnltituds,  take 
pleasure  in  those  who  speik  mueh,  but  in  tboee  who  qaik 
the  truth;  not  in  those  who  rdate  straase  oomnuDdnMBta, 
bat  in  those  who  deliver  the  oommandments  givea  bf  the 
Lord  unto  faith  and  sprin^ng  from  the  tru^  itMlf.  If, 
then,  any  one  came,  who  had  been  a  follower  of  the  yrw- 
hyteroit  I  questioned  him  with  rscaitl  to  the  words  of  the 
pretbyleroi;  what  Andrew  or  what  Peter  said  (etpos),  or 
what  PhUip  or  Thomas  or  James  or  John  or  Matthew  or  taj 
otiier  of  the  disciples  of  the  Lord,  and  what  Axistioo,  tad 
the  preabyteroa  John,  the  disciples  of  the  Lord  ssy  (bvomi). 
For  I  assumed  beforehand  that  what  was  to  be  gotten  fron 
books  would  not  profit  me  as  much  as  what  cams  from  the 
living  and  abiding  voice." 

The  entire  problem  revolves  about  the  tenn 
pretbyteroi.  It  is  seen  that  the  name  John  is  used 
twice.  Are  both  names  of  one  and  the  same  pe^ 
son?     Irenfleus  states  (H(Br.,  V.,  xzziii.  4;  Eog. 

transl.,  ANF,  i.  563)  that  Papias  was 

2.  Argument  a  hearer  of  John  and  a  companion  of 

Concerning  Polycarp.     Inmiediately  after  citing 

Presbyter    this,  Eusebius  (Hitt.  ecd.,  III.,  ttttt, 

John.       i.;  Eng.  transl.,  NPNF,  2  ser.,  L  170) 

asserts  that  the  words  ojf  Ps^ias  in  the 
preface  by  no  means  imply  that  he  was  a  hearer 
and  an  eye-^itness  of  the  Apostles  but  that  he  heard 
the  doctrines  from  those  who  were  their  friends. 
Eusebius  made  the  first  known  effort  to  detennine 
the  presbyter  John  to  be  not  the  apostle  but  an- 
other.   Later  opponents  allege  that  Eusebius  had 
need  to  create  the  presbyter  John  in  order  to  aacribe 
to  him  the  authorship  of  the  Apocalypse,  because 
his  repugnancy  to  the  literalness  with  which  Papias 
interpreted  it  made  Eusebius  unwilling  to  admit 
the  Apostle  John  as  the  author  who  instnieted 
Papias.     (It  may  be  added,  here,  that  Eusebius 
ardently  defends  the  authenticity  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel;   ut  sup.,  xxiv.)     Efforts  have  been  made 
to  emend  the  text,  especially  by  those  who  would 
break  the  chain  that  supports  the  authenticity  of 
the  Foiuih  Gospel.    Renan  would  read,  in  the  last 
instance,  instead  of  **  disciples  of  the  Lord,"  "  dis- 
ciples of  disciples  of  the  Lord  ";    Bacon,  "disci- 
ples of  these  ";  while  Mommaen  would  regard  the 
phrase  as  an  interpolation.    There  seem  to  be  two 
interpretations  of  the  term  preabyteroi.    According 
to  one  it  refers  to  a  distinct  office  of  elders  in  the 
early  congregations.    On  the  other  hand,  the  tom 
is  referred  to  a  limited  class  of  persons,  of  the  first 
traditional  rank  after  Christ,   included  with  the 
a]X)stles  as  his  disciples;   according  to  Rothe,  men 
identified  with  the  birth  of  Christianity  and  re- 
garded with  veneration  by  the  following  generation; 
the  first  class  being  a  crystallisation  of  the  second, 
following  the  first  plastic  period.    In  the  sense  of  the 
second  class  pretbyterci  b  to  be  rendered  "  Apos- 
tolic Fathers."   Were  the  preAyleroi  of  Papias  these 
or  the  former?    It  has  been  suggested  by  Stilting 
that  presbyteroa  with  John  at  the  end  of  the  frag- 
ment can  sigrufy  nothing  else  than  what  pretbytenif 
which  precedes  three  times,  signifieB.    However,  if 
the  others  were  of  the  first  tiuditioaal  rank  after 
Christ,  then  John  presbyter  was  likewise  of  the 
same,  and  was  therefore  John  the  Apostle.    So  alao 
Aristion.    If,  however,  the  name  preMtyteni  was  a 
fixed  term,  applying  to  a  definite  daos  of  men  in 
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the  firat  Christian  period,  it  coiild  nevertheless  not 
be  identical  with  the  name  of  the  second  rank  of 
the  church  oSke,  but  must  refer  to  an  upper  tra- 
ditional rank  with  Papias  as  well  as  with  Irensus; 
hot  with  this  difference,  that,  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Ivensus,  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  and  Papias  were  prea- 
bfieroif  while  in  that  of  Papias  only  one  traditional 
lank  intervened  between  him  and  Christ.  There- 
(atd  in  the  sense  of  Papias,  presbyterai  is  rendered 
"  Apostolic  Fathers  "  in  contrast  with  those  of  the 
succeeding  rank  who  might  call  themselves  brethren. 

Tlie  contents  of  the  work  of  Papias  are  not  so  un- 
certain, being  explanations  of  the  words  of  the 
Lord.  Under  the  term  logia,  Papias  did  not  only 
include  the  sayings  of  Christ;  but,  with  reference 
to  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark, 
5.  Contents  the  acts  are  included  as  well.  Besides 
of  flieWork.  Matthew  and  Mark,  he  knew  also  the 
Gospel  to  the  Hebrews,  and  he  made 
use  of  I  John  andl  Peter.  It  wiU  remain  uncertain 
whether  he  knew  Luke;  or,  what  is  more  probable, 
whether  he  knew  and  employed  all  five  gospels  as 
the  basis  of  his  work,  supplemented  from  other 
soozces.  His  purpose  was  not  so  much  to  comple- 
ment, from  oral  sources,  the  words  of  the  Lord  as 
Udd  down  in  the  Gospels  as  to  obtain  material  for 
the  elucidation  of  the  words  of  Jesus.  The  first 
source  was  his  own  memory  of  what  he  had  heard 
from  the  apostles,  Aristion,  and  other  first  disci- 
ples. The  second  source  was  indirect:  he  inquired 
of  the  pupils  of  the  first  disciples  wherever  be  met 
them  what  of  the  words  of  Jesus  these  had  reported, 
and  from  a  time  when  disciple  and  pupil  dwelt  in 
personal  association;  and  also  of  pupils  of  Aristion 
and  John  while  they  were  yet  alive.  From  the  pres- 
ent tense  (legou9i)  it  is  deducible  that  Papias  com- 
menced to  gather  his  material  before  the  end  of  the 
first  century.  The  necessity  for  making  inquiry 
presented  itself  whenever  pupils  of  John  and  Aris- 
tion chanced  to  come  to  Hierapolis.  The  recur- 
rence of  the  name  of  John  in  the  fragment  is  met 
by  the  explanation  that  reports  from  the  Jerusalem 
period  of  John's  life  required  the '  aorist,  eijxm; 
while  those  of  the  Ephesian  period  require  the  pres- 
ent, legousi,  Eusebius  endeavors  to  make  eipon 
refer  to  the  followers  of  the  apostles,  and  legousi  to 
contemporaries  of  Papias;  namely,  Aristion  and 
the  pr^yter  John,  thus  removing  the  latter  far- 
ther from  the  apostles,  notwithstanding  that  the 
titles  preibyteroa  and  presbyteroi  are  the  same  in  form 
and  that  Irensus  may  have  joined  the  two  in  IIcbt., 
IV.,  xxvii.  1  (Eng.  transl.,  ANF,  i.  498),  and  xxxii. 
1  (Eng.  transl.,  ANF,  i.  507). 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the  material  obtained 
from  oral  tradition  consisted  merely  of  elucidations 
of  the  words  of  Jesus  or  included  such  words  them- 
selves; but  the  former  is  the  more  probable.  It  is 
also  problematical  whether  the  first  clause  of  the 
fragment  was  not  preceded  by  an  adversative  clause, 
as  if  the  succeeding  oral  traditions  were  contrasted 
with  preceding  written  ones;  or  the  Lord's  own 
words  of  elucidation  preceding  were  contrasted 
with  those  of  others  following;  or  if  the  sources 
themselves  are  discussed.  Evidently,  Papias 
placed  special  value  upon  the  oral  tradition  held 
in  living  remembrance  by  eye-witnesses,  the  word 
Vm.— 22 


"  abide "   being  in    constant  use.     Besides  this, 

Eusebius  imparts  very  little  of  the  work  of  Papias, 

evidently  because  the  explanations  of  logia  fur> 

nished  nothing  for  his  historical  pur- 

4.  Papias'  pose;  excepting  where  he  quoted  some 

Method     of  the  illustrations  by  which  Papias 

and        had  illumined  his  explanations.    Such 

Testimony,  were  the  accounts  of  a  daughter  of 
Philip  raised  from  the  dead,  one  Justus 
Barsabas  drinking  poison  without  harm,  certain 
parables  and  didactic  words  not  found  in  the 
Gospels,  and  the  mention  of  a  woman  in  the 
Go^>el  to  the  Hebrews,  who  was  accused  before 
the  Lord.  From  what  has  been  said,  what  is 
important  is  that  he  constructed  and  elucidated 
sayings  of  Jesus;  the  question  is  not  whether  he 
knew  all  the  canonical  Gospels  and  how  he  em- 
ployed them.  One  fragment  shows  that  he  knew 
Matthew  and  Mark;  the  same  is  found  in  Iremeus, 
and  Eusebius  reproduces  it  with  the  statement  that 
Papias  referred  it  to  the  presbyter  John.  It  reports 
that  Mark  was  the  interpreter  of  Peter  and  that  he 
wrote  down  from  memory,  exactly,  though  not  in 
the  original  order,  all  that  Peter  had  related  of  the 
words  and  the  deeds  of  the  Lord;  and  that  Matthew 
wrote  his  Gospel  in  Hebrew,  which  each  one  trans- 
lated the  best  he  could.  These  two  references  have 
been  the  subject  of  a  vast  amount  of  discussion 
since  the  tipie  of  Schleiermacher.  Eusebius  was 
concerned  to  communicate  from  Papias  the  origin 
of  these  two  Gospels,  from  a  sufficient  reason,  which 
must  have  been  external  and  not  internal;  for  the 
manner  in  which  Papias  used  this  and  other  Gospels 
is  of  no  interest  to  him.  Perhaps,  by  his  silence  as 
to  Papias'  testimony  to  other  Gospels,  he  would 
suggest  that  Papias  knew  no  other.  Eusebius,  in- 
deed, asserts  the  use  of  other  sources  but  explicitly 
only  I  John,  I  Peter,  and  the  Gospel  to  the  Hebrews, 
as  written  sources.  His  purpose  in  doing  this  is 
obviously  to  support  his  view  that  the  first  epistle 
of  each  only  is  genuine,  while  the  second  of  each 
is  not,  and  the  third  of  John  is  doubtful.  In  the 
same  passage,  Eusebius  places  the  Gospel  to  the 
Hebrews  among  the  antilegomena.  But,  if  the  ob- 
ject of  Eusebius  is,  with  reference  to  the  selection 
of  excerpts,  to  expose  the  imtrustworthiness  of 
Papias;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  his  purpose, 
with  reference  to  his  investigations  and  communi- 
cations concerning  presbyter  John,  to  set  him  forth 
as  another  than  the  apostle,  then,  the  deductions 
which  have  been  made  from  the  silence  of  Papias 
as  to  the  Foiuili  Gospel  have  been  rather  precipi- 
tate. It  is  not  Papias  who  is  silent,  but  Eusebius, 
and  not  only  concerning  the  Fourth  Gospel,  but 
also  the  Acts,  the  Pauline  Epistles,  and  the  Epis- 
tle of  James,  no  doubt  because  these  contributed 
nothing  to  that  phase  of  Papias  which  he  had  in 
mind  to  represent.  Eusebius  does  not  state  ex- 
pressly that  Papias  knew  and  used  the  Apocalypse 
but  this  is  impUed  when  he  refers  to  the  chiliastic 
utterances  of  Papias  and  condemns  him  for  taking 
the  mystical  sense  of  the  words  literally.  On  the 
same  ground  Andreas  of  Cssarea  calls  upon  Papias 
as  his  chief  authority  for  the  Johannine  authorship 
of  the  Apocalypse.  It  might  be  concluded  from 
Eusebius  that  because  Papias  used  the  Apocalypse 
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HO  frequently,  the  former  attempted  to  force  the 
authorHhip  upon  the  presbyter  John. 

The  later  critics  have  concluded  tiiat  Papias  did 
not  know  the  unmentioned  books,  and  that  there- 
fore the  Fourth  Gospel  did  not  yet  exist;  that 
Papias  must  have  heard  John  in  his  early  years,  yet 

when   he  wrote  this  book  he  either 

5.  Later    knew  nothing  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  or 

Critics  and  did  not  care  to  know.    Here  is  an  arffu- 

the  Fourth  menium  e  nilentio,  to  which  the  foliow- 

GospeL      ing  may  be  opposed:  (1)  the  fact  tiiat 

citations  made  from  another  point  of 
view  do  not  mention  the  Fourth  Gospel  does  not 
argue  that  Papias  did  not  know  the  Gospel  itself 
and  cite  from  it;  (2)  from  the  circumstance  tiiat 
Kusebius  does  not  mention  that  Papias  knew  two 
Gospels  only  and  that  he  does  not  mention  that 
Papias  used  the  two  Gospels,  it  can  not  be  concluded 
that  the  latter  knew  and  used  not  the  other  two. 
And  to  this  argumentum  e  nUntio  and  to  the  other 
that  in  vindicating  so  strenuously  the  authenticity 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  Eusebius  would  without  hesi- 
tation have  snatched  up  the  mention  of  it  in  all  the 
vast  work  of  Papias,  may  be  rejoined  in  similar 
kind,  that  in  all  the  writings  of  the  eariy  Church 
Eusebius  is  the  solitary  one  who  sets  up  the  pre- 
sumption of  a  presbyter  John,  though  the  person 
so  designated  is  too  prominent  in  Papias  to  meet 
with  such  universal  silence.  Nay,  rather  Eusebius 
cites  from  the  {^reat  work  of  Papias  not  what  is  in 
accord  with  the  Gospels,  but  rather  what  is  foreign 
and  untrustworthy  in  order  to  depreciate  the  value 
of  the  writings.  This  suggests  another  important 
consideration.  In  Hist,  eccl..  III.,  xxiv.  (Eng. 
transl.,  NPNF,  2  ser.,  i.  154)  he  authenticates  the 
Gospel  as  well  as  I  John  positively,  **  as  accepted 
beyond  dispute  both  now  and  in  ancient  times." 
In  view  of  such  a  universal  acceptance,  he  omits  to 
mention  the  earlier  witnesses  just  as  he  almost 
never  produces  citations  for  accepted  writings. 
There  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  he  did  not  cite 
Papias  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
and  he  would  not  have  accepted  him  if  his  work 
had  abounded  in  citations.  But  it  would  have 
fitted  the  purpose  of  Eusebius  if  Papias  had  used 
only  the  Gospel  to  the  Hebrews,  Matthew,  and 
Mark,  and  had  made  no  mention  of  Luke  and 
John.  He  would  by  no  means  have  neglected  to 
announce  it  in  order  to  lay  a  new  premise  for  the 
limitation  and  one-sidcdness  of  Papias.  And  how 
preeminently  could  he  have  used  this  advantage 
to  declare  the  alleged  discipleship  of  Papias  to  the 
apostle,  supported  as  it  is  by  Irenipus,  to  be  incon- 
ceivable: *'  Papias  does  not  even  know  the  Grospel 
of  John  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  his  disciple  I " 
Nay,  silence  of  Eusebius  on  the  manner  of  employ- 
ment by  Papias  of  the  four  Gospels,  and  especially 
of  the  last,  can  not  be  otherwise  taken  than  that 
Papias  used  them  all  and,  indirectly,  that  the 
Fourth  Gospel  is  authentic.  There  is  also  an  at^ 
tempt  to  establish  the  acquaintance  of  Papias  with 
the  (lospel  of  John  by  internal  evidence.  A  certain 
utterance  by  elders  in  Asia  Minor  in  which  John 
xiv.  2  is  cited  seems  to  bear  the  character  of  Papias' 
view  and  Scripture  interpretation  so  as  to  be  in- 
cluded under  Papianistic  fragments  without  hesita- 


tion; and  Domer  thinks  it  not  unlikely  that  the 
use  which  tiiat  utterance  made  of  the  woik  of 
Papias  constituted  the  source  from  which  Irennis 
derived  his  testimony.  To  this,  Corssen  would 
deduce  from  the  acquaintance  of  Papias  with 
I  John,  as  reported  by  Eusebius,  that  he  knew  alao 
the  Fourth  Goqpel.  The  order  of  the  names  of  the 
apostles  in  the  fragment  correqx>nds  to  that  in  the 
first  chapter  of  John;  the  words  **  from  the  truth 
itself  "  are  characteristically  Johannine;  the  pecu- 
liar word  of  Christ  reported  by  the  elders  and  re- 
tained by  Irenseus  corresponds  to  John  xiv.  1; 
above  ail  the  statement  in  Papias'  work  that  Christ 
taught  at  a  later  age  than  that  of  thirty,  which  ap- 
pears to  point  to  Papias  having  known  John  viii.  57. 

There  remains  yet  a  consideration  of  the  frag- 
ments preserved  elsewhere  than  in  Eusebius.  FnHn 
the  first  book  of  Papias,  Maximus  in  his  scholia  to 
Dionyni  AreopagUcB  de  ccdetU  hierardiia,  ii.  32  (Ant- 
werp, 1634)  has  preserved  the  notice,  ''  tiiey  called 
them  children  who  practised  guilelessness  toward 
God,"  a  custom  for  which  he  cites  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria as  well  as  Papias  for  authority 

6.  Other     (possibly  attached  to  Christ's  words 
Fngmenti  in  Matt,  xviii.  3,  xix.   14).    In  the 
of  Fapias.   chronicle  compiled  by  Geoigius  Ham- 
artolos,   in   the  ninth  century,  it  is 
stated  as  represented  in  the  second  book  of  Papias 
that  John  the  brother  of  James  was  killed  by  the 
Jews  at  Ephesus,  and,  for  substantiation,  reference 
is  made  to  Christ's  prophecies  (Matt.  xx.  22  sqq.; 
Mark  x.  38)  and  to  the  commentaiy  on  Matthew 
by  Origen  (Opera,  iii.  719  sqq.).    But  the  passage 
from  which  the  citation  is  made  is  preserved  and 
contains  no  such  statement,  and  the  tradition  is 
generally  discredited  because  so  contrary  to  the 
representations  of  the  Fathers.    This  reference  was 
used,  however,  by  Hausrath  to  deny  that  John  ao- 
joiuned  in  Asia  Minor  but  that  he  suffered  martyr- 
dom with  James  the  Just  at  Jerusalem  62  a.d. 
Irenseus  conunimicates  a  saying  of  Christ  received 
from  the  elders  who  knew  John,  the  authenticity 
of  which  he  supports  by  Papias  from  the  fourth 
book  of  his  work  (ut  sup.,  V.,  xxxiii.  3,  4;  Eng. 
transl.,  ANF,  i.  562-^563).    This  passage  pictures 
the  blessedness  of  believers  in  the  millennium.  Max- 
imus Confessor  also  refers  it  to  the  fourth  book  of 
Papias  directly  (ut  sup.,  vii.) ;  and  Eusebius  refers 
to  it  indirectly  (Hi^,  ecd,,  iii.  39;    Eng.  transl., 
NPNF,  2  ser.,  i.  170-173)  where  he  asserts  that 
Papias  accepted  the  teaching  of  chiliasm  in  a  sen- 
sual way  and  misunderstood  the  statements  of  the 
apostles  in  that  he  failed  to  recognize  the  parabol- 
ical and  mystical  sense  of  the  words,  and  blames 
him  for  leading  Irenieus  and  other  writers  of  the 
Chureh  astray.    Other  fragments  are  recognized  by 
a  certain  preference  of  Papias  for  typical-allegor- 
ical Scriptural  interpretation;   cf.  Anastasius  Sin- 
aita,    Anagogicarum  corUemplatumum   in  Hexaem- 
eron,  i.;    ed.  M.  de  La  Bigne,  Bibliotheca  vetenm 
patrum,  i.  223  (Paris,   1609);    also,   Eng.  tranal., 
ANF,  i.  155.     A  fragment  that  treats  of  the  final 
illness  of  Judas  Iscariot  and   that  departs  from 
Matthew  and  Luke  belongs  to  the  fourth  book;  cf. 
Catena  in  Acta  Sanctorum  Aposlolorum,  ed.  J.  A. 
Cramer,  p.  12  sqq.  (Oxford,  1838),  and  Theophy- 
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laet,  on  the  Apocalypse,  i.  18  sqq.;  and  Eng.  transl., 
ANF,  i.  155.  ThiB  seems  neither  an  attempt  to 
meige  the  two  canonical  accounts  (Zahn),  nor 
proof  that  Papias  knew  not  the  Gospel  of  Matthew 
and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  but  it  shows  that  he 
had  a  third,  a  more  widely  dispersed,  oral  tradition 
whose  untrustworthiness  he  failed  to  suspect.  Evi- 
dently to  some  other  Papias  the  fragment  of  the 
four  Marys  Is  to  be  ascribed;  cf.  Grabe,  Spicilegium 
tandamm  patrum  tU  et  hcereticarum  aecidi,  II.,  i. 
34  (Oxford,  1800),  and  Eng.  transl.,  ANF,  i.  155. 
To  be  mentioned  is  the  notice  in  the  preface  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  in  a  Vulgate  manuscript  of  the  Vati- 
can which  declares  Papias  to  be  the  writer  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  and  is  supported  by  the  Catena 
patrum  OrcKorum  in  Sanctum  Johannem  (ed.  B. 
Coixlerius,  Antwerp,  1630)  which  declares  that  John 
dictated  to  Papias.  This  tradition  is  unsupported. 
The  verdict  of  Eusebius  on  Papias  is  obscure. 
The  characterization  **  of  limited  understanding  " 
(m.,  xxxix.  13;  Eng.  transl.,  NPNF,  2  ser.,  i. 
172)  seems  to  have  only  localized  reference  to 
Papias  on  account  of  his  chiliastic 
7.  Chaiac-  views.  The  passage  "  a  man  most 
terization.  learned  in  all  things  and  well  versed 
in  the  Scriptures "  (III,,  xxxvi.  2; 
Eng.  transl.,  ANPF,  2  ser.,  i.  166,  note)  is  declared 
to  be  an  interpolation.  That  in  the  succeeding 
centuries  Papias  was  highly  regarded  appears  in 
the  forgoing  discussion;  nevertheless,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  his  works,  he  can  not  be  properly  esti- 
mated. (K.  liJBIMBACHt.) 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  surprisingly  early 
date  which  Iren^eus  assigns  (see  §  2)  to  Papias, 
his  written  authority  for  "  words  of  the  elders," 
was  based  on  a  confusion.  Eusebius, 
8.  Mia-  though  he  had  himself  in  his  Chronicon 
dating  of  (220)  adopted  the  view  and  even  the 
Papias  by  language  of  Irenseus,  became  con- 
Iren«u8.  vinced  of  the  error;  sLfter  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  entire  work  of  Papias, 
a  small  volume  of  only  five  "  books  "  («the  mod- 
em **  chapter  ")  admitted  by  Irenaeus  to  be  "  the 
only  woik  written  by  him,"  he  cited  in  his 
"History"  (III.,  xxxix.;  see  above,  §  1)  the 
passage  which  he  considered  to  have  given  rise 
to  it.  Eusebius'  critical  insight  had  been  sharp- 
ened meantime  by  study  of  the  controversy  of 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria  (q.v.)  with  the  Chiliasts. 
In  this  Dionysius  had  so  far  borrowed  the  weap- 
ons of  Caius,  bishop  of  Rome  (q.v.),  in  the 
tatter's  "  Dialogue  iivith  Proclus  "  as  to  reject  Reve- 
lation as  a  non-apostolic  writing,  attributing  it  to 
"  some  other  John."  Eusebius  shows  a  strong  dis- 
position to  agree  on  this  point  with  Dionysius, 
though  of  course  not  with  Dionysius'  predecessor 
Gains  in  rejecting  all  the  "  Johannine  "  writings. 
As  completing  Dionysius'  argument  against  Reve- 
lation the  discovery  that  Irentpus,  in  using  Papias, 
had  confused  John  the  Apostle  with  ^'  another 
John  "  was  welcome  to  Eusebius.  He  gives  ac- 
cordingly a  painstaking  demonstration  of  Irenseus' 
mistake  from  the  work  of  Papias  itself,  contrary  to 
the  entire  ecclesiastical  interest  and  prepossession 
of  his  time.  Against  this  it  is  useless  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  work  of  Papias  to  revert  to  the  state- 


ments of  so  inaccurate  and  prejudiced  a  writer  as 
Irenseus,  when  among  those  who  possessed  it  for 
centuries,  and  would  gladly  have  answered  Euse- 
bius if  they  could,  not  one  whisper  was  raised  in 
his  defense.  The  most  that  can  be  said  for  Irenseus 
is  that  his  copy  of  Papias  may  already  have  con- 
tsdned  the  clause  **  the  disciples  of  the  Lord  "  re- 
peated after  the  names  of  "  Aristion  and  John  the 
Elder."  Eusebius'  copy  already  did  so,  and  most 
of  our  own  copies  still  do.  If  so,  it  was  not  alto- 
gether unnatural  for  a  careless  reader  of  the  pas- 
sage to  disregard  the  distinction  between  things 
which  had  been  said  by  the  apostles,  and  the  things 
which  were  being  said  by  "  Aristion  and  John  the 
Elder."  The  clause,  however,  as  applied  to  these 
obscure  persons  involves  at  least  "  a  chronolog- 
ical difficulty,"  as  even  Lightfoot  conceded  (Essays 
on  the  Work  Entitled  Supernatural  Religion,  p.  150, 
London,  1889);  hence  a  number  of  ancient  texts 
either  cancel  or  alter  it.  The  two  letters  ra  which 
would  give  "  (disciples)  of  these  "  (i.e.,  the  apos- 
tles just  named)  have  probably  been  assimilated 
to  Kv  ("  of  the  Lord  ")  in  the  similar  clause  of  the 
preceding  line.  In  fact  Eusebius,  who  alone  has 
taken  the  witness'  deposition  on  this  point,  and 
who  declares  that  Papias  was  largely  dependent  on 
Aristion  and  the  Elder  John,  tells  us  that  he  *'  con- 
fesses that  he  had  received  the  words  of  the  apos- 
tles from  those  who  had  followed  them"  {Hist, 
ecd,.  III.,  xxxix.  7) ;  and  again,  *'  Papias  himself 
...  by  no  means  declares  that  he  himself  was  a 
hearer  and  eye-witness  of  the  holy  apostles,  but 
shows  by  the  language  which  he  uses  that  he  re- 
ceived the  matters  of  the  faith  from  those  who  were 
the  disciples  of  these  "  (III.,  xxxix.  2).  Modem 
efforts  to  reinflate  the  Iremean  characterization  of 
Papias  as  ''  a  hearer  of  John  (the  Apostle)  and  an 
associate  of  Polycarp,  a  man  of  the  earliest  times  " 
after  the  Eusebian  puncture  are  therefore  hope- 
less. Irenseus  is  probably  misled  by  the  same  pas- 
sage when,  in  recording  the  tradition  regarding 
Jesus'  age  (§  6),  he  boasts  that  "  some  of  them 
(the  Asian  elders)  saw  not  only  John  but  others 
also  of  the  apostles  and  testify  (a  written  witness 
is  implied  by  the  present  tense)  to  the  aforesaid." 
The  date  of  Papias'  birth  must  consequently  be 
placed  in  more  reasonable  relation  to  that  of  his 
death  traditionsilly  fixed  in  165  a.d. 

The  new  fragments  of  Papias  published  by  De 

Boor  {TU,  V.  2,  1889)  confirm  Eusebius'  cha^  of 

antedating.     One  fragment  seems  to 

9-  Testi-  have  been  the  heading  of  a  chapter, 
mony  of  the  **  Concerning   those   raised   from   the 

De  Boor  dead  by  Christ,  how  that  they  lived 
Fragments,  until  the  times  of  Hadrian."  Not  only 
would  it  be  unnatural  for  one  himself 
living  under  Hadrian  (117-138  a.d.)  to  speak  thus, 
but  the  statement  itself  appears  to  be  an  exag- 
geration of  that  made  by  Quadratus  (q.v.)  in  the 
Apology  delivered  by  him  in  person  to  that  emperor. 
The  statement  as  Quadratus  made  it  would  be  per- 
fectly credible,  viz.,  that  "  some  of  "  those  healed 
and  rsused  from  the  dead  by  Jesus  **  survived  even 
to  our  day  "  (Euseb.,  Hiti.,  IV.,  iii.  2).  As  Papias 
makes  it,  it  e^owa  the  distortion  of  a  later  hand, 
T^vTiting  not  earlier  than  under  Antoninus.     Hm> 
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nack,  accordingly,  dates  the  work  of  Papias  in 
145-160  A.D.  The  earlier  limit  is  probably  better, 
for  while  there  is  more  trace  than  in  Justin  Martyr 
of  acquaintance  with  the  Johannine  writings, 
Papias  seems  to  recognise  but  two  Gospels  (Mat- 
thew and  Mark)  as  authoritative,  whereas  Justin 
adds  that  of  Luke.  Another  fragment,  attested  by 
two  authorities  as  from  Papias'  "  second  book," 
asserts  that  John  the  Apostle  "  was  killed  by  the 
Jews  "  (not  "  in  Ephesus  "  as  stated  in  §  7).  The 
sense  of  the  fragment  is  fiercely  contested,  but  it  prob- 
ably implies  residence  of  this  apostle  in  Jerusalem 
until  his  martyrdom  at  some  time  before  70  a.d. 

Except  for  its  bearing  on  the  apostolic  author- 
ship of  Revelation  Eusebius  is  as  much  prepossessed 

in  favor  of  the  Irena'an  tradition  of 

ID.  The     apostles   and   elders   in  (proconsular) 

Apostles  and  Asia  as  Irenu^us  himself.     So  under- 

Elders   of   stood,  Papias  supplied  the  missing  link 

Papias.      to    Dionysius'    theory    of    **  another 

John,"  who  in  Asia  could  write  "  I, 
John,  am  he  that  heard  and  saw  these  things." 
Did  not  Papias  acknowledge  dependence  on  a  John 
whom  he  distinguishes  from  the  apostle  previously 
named  by  the  title  "  the  Elder  "?  As  applying  to 
this  John  Eusebius  therefore  still  clings  to  Irenosus' 
notion  of  a  direct  discipleship  of  Papias.  If,  how- 
ever, in  reading  the  extract,  that  Ions  of  the  Ire- 
mean  spectacles  be  discarded  which  Eusebius  re- 
tains as  well  as  that  which  he  discards,  it  will  be 
apparent  that  Papias  knows  nothing  of  apostles 
and  elders  in  Asia.  He  is  in  perfect  agreement  with 
Polycarp  (110-117  a.d.),  Ignatius  (110-117),  and 
all  the  early  wTiters  who  throw  light  upon  condi- 
tions there  In  90-150  a.d.  All  imply  the  absence  of 
any  apostolic  authority  whatever  in  that  region 
save  Paul.  So  with  Papias  also.  However  faith- 
ful and  devout  the  "  teachers  "  from  whom  he  had 
imbibed  "  the  truth,"  their  teaching  was  that 
"  from  books."  To  get  at  "  the  living  and  abiding 
voice  "  of  oral  tradition,  which  Papias,  like  his  col- 
league Polycarp,  esteemed  a  bulwark  against  the 
vain  talk  of  the  multitude  and  the  false  teachings  " 
("  To  the  Philippians,"  vii.),  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
sort to  travelers  who  "  came  his  way  "  from  the 
recognized  seat  of  apostolic  tradition.  In  short, 
apart  from  the  legends  of  150-200  a.d.  by  which 
Ephesus  later  sought  to  obtain  a  reversion  of  the 
ecclesiastical  leadership  once  conceded  to  Jerusa- 
lem and  maintained  by  that  ancient  mother  church 
until  (135  A.D.)  it  was  scattered  to  the  four  winds 
in  the  war  of  Bar-Kokba  (q.v.),  there  is  not  the 
slightest  reason  for  understanding  by  the  "  apostles 
and  elders  "  of  Papias  any  other  than  **  the  apos- 
tles and  elders  "  of  his  earlier  contemporary  *'  Luke  " 
(Acts  XV.  2,  23,  xxi.  18).  His  later  contemporary 
Hegesippus  still  regards  the  same  group  as  occu- 
pying the  seat  of  authority  in  relip:ion.  The  very 
admission  of  Eusebius,  "  at  all  events  (goun)  he 
mentions  them  (Aristion  and  the  Elder  John)  fre- 
quently by  name,  and  records  their  traditions," 
shows  a  consciousness  of  overstatement.  Aristion 
and  John  were  indeed  (or  at  least  had  been)  Papias' 
contemporaries,  but  his  only  access  to  them  had 
been  through  chance-comers,  from  whom  he  learned 
by  inquiry  what  they  "  were  saying,"  just  as  he 


learned    from  similar  sources  what  the  apostbi 
"  had  said." 

Throughout  the  extract  all  four  oocurrenoes  of 
the  important  word  "  elder  "  receive  thus  the  sane 
sense,    always   sharply    distinguished 
XX.  The     from  that  of  "  disciple  of  the  Lerd," 
Elder  John,  or  first-hand  authority.     The  pan- 
graph  is  framed  to  defend  the  append- 
ing of  "  words  of  the  elders,"  which  would  not  of 
coiurse  enjoy  such  esteem  as  those  of  "  Matthew/' 
or  even  of  **  Mark."     Papias  considers,  however, 
that  from  his  own  caution  in  selection  of  souroes— 
persons  who  had  been  followers  of  "  the  eldeis  "— 
and  from  the  nature  of  his  questions — what  had 
been  said  (as  reported  in  Jerusalem)  by  the  apos- 
tles, and  what  "  was  being  taught  by  Ari<$ti(m  and 
John  the  Elder,"  this  material  was  worthy  to  be 
appended  to  his  ''  expositions."    At  the  time  of  his 
inquiries  (110-117?)  sayings  of  the  apostles  were 
current   only  as  tradition.    Those  of  **  the  eldera 
the  disciples  of  these  "  were  "  living  and  abiding " 
in  the  person  of  two  survivors.    Of  Aristion  (q.T.) 
nothing  whatever  is  known.     ''John  the  Elder" 
has  been  reasonably  identified  by  Schlatter  with 
the  elder  of  that    name  who  stands  midway  in 
Eusebius'  list  of  the  Jerus?Jem  succession  of  70- 
135  A.D.  {Hist,  ecd.f  v.  3)  and  whose  death  is  dated 
by  Epiphanius  in  117  a.d. 

The  extant  examples  of  Papias'  "  traditions  d 
the  elders  "  confirm  this  result.    Th^  are  strong 
tinged  with  Jewish  midrash,  and,  as  Eusebius  re- 
marks, ''  of  a  rather  mythical  charac- 
Z2.  Content  tcr."    That  deserving  of  most  reqiect 
of  the      is  the  ''  story  of  a  woman  accused  d 
Traditions,  many  sins  before  the  Lord  ";  for  it 
is  probably  the  story  inserted  by  some 
texts  in  John  vii.  53-viii.  11,  in  oUiers  after  Lake 
xxi.  38.     Eusebius  found  it  in  the  Crospel  according 
to  the  Hebrews.    Papias  had  it  from  '*  the  dders." 
There  is  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that  Papias 
himself  knew  this  Aramaic  writing,  or  could  have 
used  it;  but ''  the  elders  "  probab^  did. 

Benj.  W.  Bacon. 

Biblioobafht:  The  coUectionfl  of  the  fracments  of  P^pna. 
aside  from  those  given  in  the  text,  are  indicated  in  the 
literature  given  under  Apoerouc  Fathum  (q.v.),  to 
which  must  be  added  M.  J.  RouUi,  Rdiquia  men,  L  3- 
16,  Oxford,  1846.  Very  much  of  the  litemtuie  on  the 
Goepels  as  a  whole  and  on  those  of  Matthew,  Hark,  and 
John,  as  also  on  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament  and 
on  Biblical  Introduction,  contains  diacuasionfl  eaoeen- 
ing  Papias.  The  literature  about  Papias  eaxlier  than 
1885  is  indicated  by  E.  C.  Richardson  in  ANF,  BibUof- 
raphy.  pp.  19-21.  Especial  attention  should  be  caDed 
to  Supernatural  Rdiown,  i.  444-185,  ii.  320-336,  iiL  pp. 
xxi.-xxiii.,  19-21,  and  to  the  reply  in  Lighfoot's  irork 
cited  in  the  text,  pp.  142-216.  Consult  further:  C.  L 
Leimbach,  Daa  PapiasfragmefU,  Gotha,  1875;  G.  Biekdl 
in  ZKT,  iii  (1879),  799-803;  A.  Hilgenfeld.  ZWT,  sdx 
(1886),  257-291:  T.  Zahn,  in  TSK,  zzxix  (1886).  64»- 
696;  ib.  Oe$chichte  dea  neuUftUtmenUichtn  J^anofu,  L  2, 
pp.  849-903,  ii.  2,  pp.  790-797,  Letpsio.  1888-02;  Ha^ 
nack,  LiUeraiur,  L  passim,  iL  1,  pp.  335  sqq.,  356  tqf^ 
658  sqq.;  KrOger,  Hiatory,  pp.  46-48;  SchaiS.  Chndim 
Church,  ii.  603-^98;  DCB,  iv.  185-190;  A.  3.  Banea.  ia 
Dublin  Revitw,  exxxvi  (19(/5),  1-11;  and  espeoaUy  B.  W. 
Bacon,  The  Fourth  Oo$pd  in  Baaiareh  and  Diboto; . .  • 
E»9ay9  on  ProbUmt  oonctming  .  .  .  WriHnQt  uitriftirfirf  ^ 
th0  ApoaiU  John,  New  York,  19ia 

PAPPUS,  JOHANH:    German  Lutheran;   b.  it 
Lindau  Jan.  16,  1549;   d.  at  Strasbuig  July  Vi. 
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1610.  He  was  a  student  at  Strasburg  (1562-^) 
and  TQbingen  (156i<-66),  and  after  being  a  private 
tutor  for  a  year,  resumed  his  studies  at  Strasburg. 
He  was  then  vicar  of  Reichenweyer  for  a  short 
time,  but  in  1570  was  again  in  Strasburg,  lecturing 
on  Hebrew  and  serving  as  preacher.  In  1573,  he 
resumed  his  lectures  on  exegesis  and  church  history 
at  Strasburg,  where  he  was  appointed  minister, 
preacher,  and  professor  of  theology  in  1578,  having 
been  made  a  canon  in  1575.  The  church  in  Stras- 
bui^g  was  at  that  time  dominated  by  the  rigid  Lu- 
theran Johannes  Marbach  (q.v.),  who  had  caused 
the  departure  of  Peter  Martyr  and  Hieronymus 
Zanchi,  and  the  dismissal  of  the  pastor  of  the  French 
oongregation.  He  was  opposed,  however,  by  most 
of  the  teachers  at  the  high  school,  of  which  Pap- 
pus had  been  scholarch  sinpe  1573;  Marbach's  chief 
antagonist  being  Johannes  Sturm,  who  was  ear- 
nestly seeking  a  modus  vivendi  with  the  Reformed. 
Tlie  magistracy  wavered  between  the  two  factions, 
and  in  Mar.,  1578,  Pappus  proposed  sixty-eight 
theses  to  show  that  it  was  not  contrary  to  Chris- 
tian charity  to  condemn  erroneous  doctrines  and  to 
separate  from  heretics.  On  Apr.  5,  1578,  after  a 
passionate  defense  of  Calvinism  by  a  young  Pole, 
J.  Mirisch,  Sturm  laid  his  Antipapptis  primus  be- 
fore the  assembled  scholarchs,  professors,  and  cleigy, 
and  was  answered  by  Pappus.  Henceforth  the  con- 
troversy was  continued  in  writing,  Sturm  fulmina- 
ting his  second,  third,  and  fourth  AntipappuSf  and 
Pappus  replying  >\ith  an  equal  number  of  defen- 
manes,  while  Osiander  and  the  young  adherent  of 
Sturm  added  to  the  dispute,  and  Sturm  wrote  his 
EpistolcB  eucharisHccB  and  an  attack  on  Osiander, 
and  directed  an  edition  of  the  Tetrapolitan  Confes- 
sion which  the  magistrates  forbade  to  be  sold  in 
Strasburg. 

To  sum  up  the  controversy,  Sturm  claimed  that 
not  Pappus'  contention  that  there  was  no  violar 
tion  of  love  in  condemning  doctrines  which  sub- 
vert salvation  but  the  Reformed  doctrine  of  the 
Eucharist  was  the  point  at  issue,  and  that  if  the 
Augsburg  Confession  were  properly  understood, 
Uie  Calvinists  could  adhere  to  the  same.  He,  too, 
IS  in  favor  of  the  imion  of  all  Evangelical  churches 
but  not  on  the  Formula  of  Concord,  whose  doc- 
trine of  ubiquity  was  in  contradiction  with  that  of 
the  ascension  and  was  provocative  of  schism. 
Pappus,  on  the  other  hand,  declared  that  the  doc- 
trine of  ubiquity  emphasized  the  divine  omnipo- 
tence and  the  anion  of  the  human  and  divine  in 
Christ,  and  deplored  the  fact  that  the  Formula  was 
not  forthwith  signed.  While  the  struggle  thus  con- 
tinued, the  magistrates  remained  firm  in  refusing 
the  Formula  of  Concord,  but  the  violence  and  tur- 
moil increased  so  that,  on  Apr.  23, 1581,  further  con- 
troversy was  forbidden.  On  account  of  an  attack 
of  bitter  invective  on  Jacob  Andreft  (q.v.),  Sturm 
was  retired  to  private  life.  Pappus  had  already 
succeeded  Marbach  as  head  of  the  KirchenkonverU 
early  in  1581,  and,  though  the  Formula  of  Concord 
had  not  yet  been  formally  adopted,  rigorous  meas- 
ures against  the  Reformed  in  accordance  with  its 
spirit  were  now  taken.  All  efforts  at  appeal  were 
in  vain,  and  on  Biar.  24,  1598,  the  new  church  con- 
stitution was  adopted  by  the  council  which  in- 


cluded the  acceptance  of  the  Formula,  thus  mark- 
ing a  triumph  for  Lutheranism.  Never  ceasing  his 
efforts  for  the  overthrow  of  Calvinism,  Pappus  still 
found  time  to  attend  the  debate  between  Roman 
Catholics  and  Lutherans  convened  by  Maigrave 
Jacob  of  Baden  at  Emmendingen  in  June,  1590; 
where  he  assumed  the  onerous  charge  of  proving 
that  the  Church  Fathers  had  taught  doctrines 
essentially  Evangelical.  The  result  of  this  debate 
was  his  Confessianis  Augustance  et  AugtuHniance 
paraUda  (Frankfort,  1591).  Among  his  writings, 
besides  many  controversial  pamphlets  and  ser- 
mons, mention  should  be  made  of  Epitome  historicB 
9ccLesiastic<B  (1584) ;  Commevdarius  in  Confessionem 
Augustanam  (1589);  Articuli  prcedpui  doctrina 
Christiana  in  theses  digesti  (1591);  and  Contradic- 
tiones  doctorum  nunc  Romanes  Ecdesice  (1597). 

(K.  Hackenschmidt.) 

Bibuoorapht:  W.  Homing,  Johannea  Pappua^  StraAburSt 
1841;  H.  Heppe,  Oeachichte  dm  deuUchen  ProUatatUiamtu^ 
iii.  314  sqq.,  iv.  312  sqq..  4  vols.,  Marburg,  1853-59;  G. 
Frank,  GeachiehU  dar  protaatanHachen  Theoiooia,  i.  266 
sqq..   Leipsic,    1862;    and  the  literatiire  under  Stukm. 

JOHANN. 

PAPYRUS,       PAPYRL 

The  Plant  and  its  Manufacture  (|  1). 
Character  of  the  Documents  (|  2). 
Their  Importance  (|  3). 
Biblical  and  Christian  Fragments  (|  4). 
Their  Utility  (8  6). 

The  etymology  of  the  word  "  papyrus  "  is  as  yet 
uncertain.  De  Lagarde  raised  the  question  whether 
papyrus  was  the  article  manufactured  at  Biu^  on 
Lake  Menzaleh,  of  which  the  E^gyptian  name  was 
pa.  Another  derivation  offered  by  Bondi  {Zeitn 
schrift  far  aegyptische  Sprache  und  Altertumskunde, 
1892,  p.  64)  and  supported  by  W.  M.  M  Oiler  (EB, 

iii.   3556)   is   the  Egyptian  pa^p-yor, 

I.  The  Plant  "  the  product  of  the  river,"  or  "  the 

and  its      river   plant."     The    plant   is   known 

Hanufacture.  outside    of   Egypt,    for   example,    in 

Sicily,  and  in  Italy  by  Lake  Thrasy- 
mene,  and  is  now  cultivated  in  many  botanical 
and  private  gardens;  its  botanical  name  is  Cyperus 
papyruSf  and  its  habitat  shows  that  it  requires  a 
warm  climate.  It  may  be  transplanted  and  is 
propagated  by  seed  or  by  slipping  the  stalks.  Its 
use  as  writing-material  is  very  old.  According  to 
Kenyon  the  earliest  inscribed  papyrus  dates  back  to 
the  period  of  King  Assa  (c.  2600  b.c),  and  from 
that  time  till  the  Arabic  occupation  of  Egypt  papy- 
rus was  the  ordinary  material  upon  which  to  write 
in  the  land  of  the  Nile.  In  spite  of  its  apparent 
fragility,  it  seems  to  be  nearly  as  indestructible  as 
the  pyramids  or  obelisks,  and  to  this  quaUty  is  due 
in  no  small  degree  the  resurrection  of  ancient  Egypt 
in  the  present  day.  The  method  of  manufacture  is 
often  wrongly  described,  as  when  it  is  asserted  that 
it  was  made  from  the  *'  bast  "  of  the  plant.  An 
account  of  the  method  of  preparation  is  given  by 
Pliny  (Hist,  not.,  xiii.  11-13;  cf.  G.  Ebers,  The 
Writing  Material  of  Antiquity,  in  the  CosmopdUian 
Magazine,  Nov.,  1893),  and  the  following  is  the 
account  of  Kenyon  (PalcBography  of  Greek  Papyri, 
p.  14,  London,  1899):  "  the  pith  of  the  stem  of  the 
papyrus  plant  was  cut  into  thin  strips  and  these 
strips  were  laid  side  by  side  together,  vertically,  in 
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the  form  of  a  sheet  of  paper.  Over  this  layer  an- 
other was  placed  horizontally,  and  the  two  layers 
were  joined  together  by  a  sort  of  glue  of  which  the 
water  of  the  Nile  was  supposed  to  be  a  necessary 
constituent.  The  layers  were  put  under  pressure 
and  then  dried  in  the  sun,  after  which  they  were 
polished  to  remove  any  unevenness  of  surface,  when 
the  material  was  ready  for  use."  This  method  of 
preparation  is  known  to  have  been  in  use  in  Sicily 
as  late  as  1902.  Of  course  the  size  of  the  leaf  varies, 
and  measiu^ments  have  been  collected  by  Kenyon 
(ut  sup.,  pp.  16-17).  For  most  non-literary  pur- 
poses a  single  leaf  sufficed;  for  longer  texts,  espe- 
cially those  of  a  literary  character,  the  required 
number  of  leaves  were  formed  into  a  roll,  and  this 
last  is  the  classical  form  of  ancient  productions  of 
the  pen.  The  side  was  commonly  used  on  which 
the  fibers  ran  horizontally  (recto),  the  other  side 
(verao)  was  used  only  exceptionally;  from  this  it 
follows  that  when  a  piece  of  papyrus  carries  wri- 
ting on  both  sides  in  different  hands,  that  is  usually 
the  earlier  which  is  on  the  recto.  In  the  later  cen- 
turies of  antiquity  the  book  or  codex  appeared,  and 
finally  superseded  the  earlier  or  roll  form;  the  asser- 
tion that  the  book  form  is  due  to  the  use  of  parch- 
ment is  incorrect.  Numerous  fragments  of  papy- 
rus books  are  kno^^n,  some  of  which  go  back  to  the 
third  century  of  the  Christian  era;  the  Logia  frag- 
ments are  in  this  form. 

The  papyrus  plant  is  spoken  of  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, Job.  viii.  11;  Isa.  xxxv.  7  (gome;  Septua- 
gint,  papyroa);  Job  xl.  21  (bizzah) ;  Isa.  xix.  6  (aupk) ; 
and  in  Ex.  ii.  3  mention  is  made  of  little  papyrus 

arks  or  boats  (see  also  Navigation). 

2.  Character  John's    second    epistle     also     names 

of   the      papyrus  (verse  12,  **  paper  "  is  prob- 

Documents.  ably  papyrus);    while  II  Tim.  iv.  13, 

"  the  books,"  surely  refers  to  papy- 
rus, since  "  parchments  "  are  especially  mentioned. 
But  the  justification  for  this  article  lies  not  merely 
in  these  references,  but  rather  in  the  fact  of  the 
great  importance  of  recent  recovery  of  papyrus 
fragments  for  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  of  early 
Christianity.  Since  the  year  1778,  when  an  un- 
known European  dealer  in  books  bought  from 
some  Egyptian  peasants  a  papyrus  roll  of  the  year 
191-192  A.D.  and  watched  these  same  peasants  bum 
some  fifty  or  more  other  fragments  to  enjoy  the 
aromatic  odor,  the  land  of  the  Nile  has  furnished 
an  immense  number  of  inscribed  papyri  in  all  pos- 
sible languages  and  covering  a  period  of  over  a 
thousand  years.  In  the  second  and  third  decades 
of  the  nineteenth  century  quite  a  number  of  papyri 
from  Memphis,  Letopolis,  This,  Panopolis,  Thebes, 
Hermonthis,  Elephantine,  and  Syene  bad  reached 
European  museums,  but  were  little  noted  or  studied. 
But  from  the  year  1877  date  the  richest  acquisi- 
tions from  the  Fayum,  nimibering  thousands  of 
precious  leaves  and  fragments.  Most  of  these  have 
been  unearthed  by  the  spade;  and  this  has  become 
the  method  of  search  for  this  valuable  material. 
That  the  fragments  found  are  from  the  waste  heaps 
of  ancient  cities  is  of  itself  indicative.  What  has 
been  found  is  not  the  remainder  of  great  archives, 
but  simply  the  residue  of  rubbish  heaps  cast  out 
from  public  and  private  ofi^ces,  torn  books  and 


leaves  xliscarded  to  receive  a  valuation  never  con- 
ceived by  those  who  threw  them  away.  The  great 
mass  of  the  papyri  are  of  a  non-literaiy  character 
— law  papers  of  various  sorts,  leases  and  loans,  bills 
and  receipts,  marriage  agreements  and  wUls;  there 
are  also  letters  and  notes,  copy-books,  magical 
texts,  horoscopes,  diaries,  and  the  uke.  The  earliest 
reach  back  into  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  one  in- 
deed as  early  as  the  fourth  pre-Chnstian  century; 
the  latest  come  far  down  into  Byzantine  days. 

The  changing  history  of  Greco-Roman  Egypt  is 
reflected  in  these  fragments.  One  can  not  estimate 
too  highly  the  value  of  these  finds  of  Greek  ^-ritiog 
alone — to  say  nothing  of  other  bits  containing 
writing  in  demotic,  Coptic,  Arabic,  Latin,  Hebrew, 
and  Persian — for  the  light  they  throw  upon  antiq- 
uity; they  represent  a  resuscitation  of 
3.  Their    a  large  part  of  ancient  life.    Their  tes- 

Impoitance.  timony  to  the  past  is  so  true,  warm, 
and  vital  that  they  are  a  more  trust- 
worthy witness  almost  than  the  words  of  an  author 
telling  of  the  period,  and  certainly  have  more  of 
life  than  inscriptions  which  are  not  seldom  as  cold 
as  the  marble  on  which  they  are.  The  papyrus 
carries  autographs,  it  shows  peculiarities  of  hand- 
writing, it  reveals  the  personal  life  of  the  writer. 
The  revelations  it  gives  seem  like  the  flow  of  fresh 
warm  blood  contributed,  e.g.,  to  the  history  of  law, 
but  not  merely  to  this,  for  they  enliven  and  illumine 
the  history  of  culture  and  of  the  history  of  language. 
Indeed,  these  unliteraxy  papyri  have  a  value  for 
the  science  of  history  not  possessed  by  literary 
works  more  pretentious  just  because  they  come  not 
from  ancient  art  but  out  of  the  daily  life  of  the 
past,  dug  as  they  are  from  the  peasants'  fields.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  not  only  the  fragments  of  liter- 
ary works  may  be  published — ^reverently  as  may 
be,  indeed — ^but  that  also  all  the  non-literaiy  bits 
may  be  made  known,  since  what  seems  a  trivial 
lease  may  contain  a  form  of  speech  which  shall 
prove  to  be  a  long-wanted  connecting  link  between 
the  lingua  franca  of  the  period  and  a  form  developed 
therefrom  in  a  New-Greek  dialect.  What  may  ap- 
pear to  one  as  unimportant  may  to  another  prove 
an  inestimable  prize.  Mention  is  pertinent  here  of 
another  class  of  finds  nearly  related  to  the  papyri 
— the  ostraca  (cf.  U.  Wilcken,  GrieckUche  Oatraka 
au8  Aegypten  und  Nubien,  2  vob.,  Leipsic,  1899; 
W.  E.  Crum,  Coptic  Ostraca  from  the  CoUectiaru  of 
the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  the  Cairo  Muaeum  and 
Others,  London,  1902). 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising  tiiat  theological  research 

should  deem  especially  important  the  fragments 

recovered  from  Biblical  or  early  Chris- 

4.  Biblical  tian  literature;  and  there  is  reason  for 
and        gratitude  for  all  that  contributes  to 

Christian    knowledge  of  sources.    The  most  im- 
Fragments.  portant  of  Greek  fragments  in  this 
department  are  herewith  noted. 

1.  Gen.  xiv.  17,  British  Museum  papyrus  212. 

2.  Qeneais  fragments  in  the  collection  of  Archduke  Rainer 

in  Vienna,  and  in  vol.  iv.  of  the  Oxyrfayncus  papyri 
(see  under  Eotpt  Exploration  Fund). 

3.  Ps.  X  (xi,)  2-xviii  (xix.)  6;  xx  (xxi.)  14-zxxiv  (xxxv.) 

6,  British  Museum  papyrus  37. 

4.  Ps.  xi  (xii.)  7-xiv  (xv.)  4,  British  Museum  p^yrus  230. 

5.  Ps.  xxxix  (xl.)  16-xl  (xli.)  4,  Berlin  Museum. 
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6.  Fragmflnts  of  FIbs.  v.,  cviii.,  oxviii.,  cxzxv.,  cxzxviii., 

czl.,  in  Amhent  papyri  5-6. 

7.  Fragments  of  the  Ptolms  in  the  Rainer  oollectlon,  in 

the  Louvre  and  the  National  Library  in  Paris. 

8.  Job  L  21-22,  ii.  3,  in  Amhent  papsmis  4. 

0.  Cant.  L  6-0,  Oxford.  Bodleian  MS.  Gk.  g.  1  (P). 

10.  Isa.  xzxviiL  3-5.   13-16.   Rainer  collection,  no.   8024 

(guide  no.  536]|» 

11.  Esek.  V.  12-vL  3.  with  the  diacritical  signs  of  Origen. 

Oxford.  Bodleian  MS..  Gk.  d.  4  (P). 

12.  Zeeh.  iv.-xiv.;    Mai.  i.-iv.,  twenty-seven  leaves  written 

on  both  sides,  now  in  the  Heidelberg  library  (ed. 
DeJssmann  in  VerOffenilichtmoen  au»  der  Heiddberger 
Papl/rua-SamvUvmOt  vol.  i..  Heidelberg.  1904). 

13.  Qen.  i.  1-5,  Amherst  papyrus  3c. 

14.  Several  fragments  having  to  do  with  the  history  of 

Egyptian  Judaism,  in  Berlin,  Paris,  London,  Gixeh, 
and  in  the  Oxyriiyncua  Papyri. 

15.  Fh«ment8  of  Philo,  in  the  National  Library,  Paris. 

16.  Matt.  i.  1-9,  12,  14-20,  Oxyrhyncus  papyrus  no.  2. 
16a.  Matt,  i.-ii.,  idem,  no  401. 

17.  Fragments  of  Matt,  in  the  National  Library,  Paris,  at 

the  end  of  the  Phflo  fragment. 

18.  Fngments  of  Matt,  in  the  Rainer  collection. 

19.  Luke  V.  30-vi.  4,  in  the  National  Library,  Paris,  at  the 

end  of  the  PhUo  fragment. 

20.  Luke  vii.  36-43,  x.  38-42,  in  the  Rainer  collection,  no. 

8021  (guide  no.  539). 

21.  John  L  23-32,  33-41,  xx.   11-17.  19-25,  Oxyrhyncus 

papyrus  no.  208. 

22.  Fragments  of  the  Gospels,  in  the  Rainer  collection. 

23.  Rom.  i.  1-7,  Oxyrhyncus  papyrus  no.  209. 

24.  I  Cor.  i.  17-20,   vi.  13-18,  vu.^  3,   4.  10-14,  in   the  li- 

brary of  Bishop  Porfiri  Uspensky  at  Kief. 

25.  I  Oor.  i.  25-27,  ii.  6-8,  iii.  8-10,  20,  at  Sinai. 

26.  Heb.  i.  1,  Amhenrt  papsrrus  3b.    In  the  Louvre  is  an 

inedited  fragment  of  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  and  Oxy- 
rfasmcus  papjrri,  vol.  iv.,  has  a  large  fragment  from  Heb. 
26a.  I  John  iv.  11-17,  Oxyrfasmcua  papyrus  no.  402. 

27.  An  amulet  containing  passages  from  the  Septuagint  of 

Pli.  xc  (xci.),  Rom.  xii.,  John  ii.,  in  the  Rainer  collec- 
tion, no  8032  (guide  no.  528). 

28.  Fragments  of  an  extra-canonical  Gospel  containing  a 

part  of  the  denial  of  Peter,  in  the  Rainer  collection. 

29.  The    so-called  Logia-Fragment,    Oxyrhyncus    papyrus 

no.  1,  published  by  Grenfell  and  Hunt  (see  under 
Aqrapha),  and  a  second  fragment  published  by  the 
same,  1904. 

30.  Fragment  of  a  Hebrew-Greek  Onomasticum  sacrum, 

in  the  library  of  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  pub- 
lished by  Deissmann,  ut  sup.,  vol.  i. 

31.  Sh^;>herd  of  Hennas,  Similitudes,  il.  7-10,  iv.  2-5,  in 

the  Berlin  Museum. 

32.  Fragment  (from  Melito  of  SardisT)  upon  prophecy,  con- 

tains a  citation  from  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  Man- 
dates xi.  9-10,  Oxyriiyncus  papyrus  no.  5. 

33.  Fragment  of  a  Gnostic  (Valentinian7)  writing,  the  same, 

no.  4  verso. 
33a.  Irensus,  ffor..  III.,  ix.,  the  same,  no.  405. 

34.  Fragments  of  Basil  of  Casarea,  Epial'  v.,  vi.,  ccxciii., 

d.,  ii.,  Berlin  Museum. 

35.  Fragments  of  Gregory  of  Nysaa,  '*  Life  of   Moses,"   the 


36.  '*  Lives  of  the  Saints,'*  Paris,  Mus6es  nationaux,  nos. 

7403-05,  7408,  and  Fond  du  Faioum,  no.  261. 

37.  Theological  fragments,   British  Museum,   papyrus  no. 

455. 

38.  The  same,  no.  113;   neither  this  nor  the  preceding  \a 

fully  made  out. 

39.  Fragment  of  C!3rTil  of  Alexandria,     De     adoroHone^     in 

Dublin. 

40.  Fragments  of  Cyril,  in  the  Rainer  collection. 

41.  Letter  of  a  patriarch  of  Alexandria  to  the  {Egyptian 

churches,    with   citations    from   CTyril's  commentary 
on  the  Clospel  of  John,  British  Museum,  no.  729. 

42.  Assumption  of    Isaiah   ii.  4-iv.    4,  Amhexst   papyrus 

no.  1. 

43.  Fragments  of  the  Greek  Apocalypse  of  Baruch,  Oxyrhjm- 

cus  papyrus  no.  403. 

44.  An  unidentified  fragment,  the  same,  no.  406. 

Besides  tiieoe,  there  are  several  liturgical  and  homiletical 
fragments.  Of  importance  for  theology  are  a  number  with 
Coptic  writing  carrying  Biblical,  Gnostic,  and  other  eariy 
Christian  writings,  one  of  them  the  Acto  Pati/t,  published 


by  C.  Schmidt  in   Ver^ffenUichungen  aus  der  HeideXberget 
PapuruB-Sammlung^  vol.  ii.,  Leipsic,  1904. 

The  non-literary  papyri  often  contain  details 
which  have  direct  bearing  upon  Biblical  and  early 
Christian  antiquity.  Thus  there  are  pieces  which 
name  Jews  living  in  various  parts  of  Egypt  and  so 
a£Ford  a  view  of  Judaism  from  the  times  of  the 
Ptolemies  till  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire.  Other 
papyri  enable  us  to  settle  the  date  of 
5.  Their  the  prefect  of  Egypt  Munatius  Felix 
Utility,  and  so  to  date  Justin  Martyr's  Apol- 
ogy. The  period  of  persecution  is 
illumined  by  the  libelli  which  have  been  found  (see 
Lapsed).  There  is  a  letter  from  a  presbyter  in  the 
Great  Oasis  to  another  presbyter  concerning  a 
banned  Christian  woman  (cf.  A.  Deissmann,  Ein 
Original-Document  aus  der  diodetianiachen  Christen- 
verfolgung,  Leipsic,  1902;  in  English,  The  Epistle 
of  PsenosiriSf  London,  1902).  There  are  also  legal 
documents  of  importance  and  interest  for  the  his- 
tory of  Christianity,  not  all  published,  which  will 
advance  knowledge  materially.  Incidentally,  light 
is  thrown  upon  the  Monogram  of  Christ  (see  Jesus 
Christ,  Monogram  of).  While  the  papyri  have 
value  for  general  Greek  philology,  they  are  of  espe- 
cial importance  for  the  Septuagint  (see  Hellenistic 
Greek).  Until  the  discovery  of  the  papyri  there 
were  few  contemporary  documents  which  illus- 
trated that  phase  of  the  Greek  language  which  lies 
open  in  the  Septuagint  and  the  New  Testament. 
In  those  books  what  is  found  is  the  Greek  of  com- 
mon intercourse  of  the  times,  both  in  vocabulary 
and  in  forms,  and  often  also  in  syntax — this  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  literary  language  of  rhetoricians. 
The  impression  conveyed  is  that  development  of 
the  language  was  still  proceeding,  and  this  impres- 
sion might  have  been  confirmed  by  reference  to  the 
few  inscriptions  of  the  period,  which  often  show 
close  affinities  with  Biblical  Greek.  But  these  had 
received  little  attention,  and  the  opinion  grew  up 
and  is  even  yet  prevalent  that  Biblical  Greek  was 
a  special  t3rpe  of  the  language.  This  theory  has 
had  great  influence  in  exegesis,  but  will  have  to 
give  way  in  face  of  the  testimony  of  the  papyri. 
One  of  the  great  gains  from  the  recovery  of  these 
documents  is  that  they  show  the  relation  of  the 
Biblical  texts  to  contemporaxy  use  of  the  Greek 
tongue  and  in  a  good  sense  "  secularize  "  the  Greek 
of  the  Bible.  Among  special  points  made  clear  by 
the  papyri  is  the  fact  that  the  Septuagint  is  an 
Egyptian  product.  This  is,  of  course,  not  new;  but 
the  Greek  Bible  can  now  be  placed  among  a  multi- 
tude of  documents  which  are,  so  to  speak,  of  its 
own  nationality,  and  thereby  it  gains  in  vividness 
and  in  power  to  present  to  the  imagination  the 
environment  in  which  it  arose.  Thus  when  the 
translators  substituted  "  embalmers "  for  the 
**  physicians "  of  the  Hebrew  text  in  Gen.  1.  2, 
they  reproduced  in  their  rendering  the  influence  of 
their  surroundings.  Again,  the  papyri  make  possi- 
ble a  more  exact  investigation  of  questions  which 
concern  orthography,  morphology,  and  syntax. 
Thus  the  repetition  of  the  numeral  to  express  dis- 
tribution as  found  in,  e.g..  Gen.  vii.  15  and  Maik 
vi.  7  is  illustrated  in  the  Oxyrhynchus  papyrus  Na 
121  of  the  third  Christian  centuiy;  by  this  the  later 
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Greek  is  connected  with  the  Biblical  Greek.  Espe- 
cially valuable  are  the  contributions  made  to  the 
lexicography  of  Biblical  Greek.  And  a  further 
service  is  done  in  giving  a  realistic  sense  of  one  of 
the  fields  in  which  the  early  seed  of  Christianity 
was  Bowa,  since  the  men  of  the  period  are  made  to 
live  again,  are  shown  at  their  work  and  under  their 
anxieties,  in  their  distance  from  God  and  in  their 
sighing  for  him.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  men 
of  the  lower  and  middle  classes,  among  whom  the 
Gospel  found  its  chief  success.  To  him  who  has 
more  than  a  mere  philological  interest  and  whose 
eye  is  not  content  with  a  mere  surface  view  of 
things,  these  documents  will  bring  rich  results  in 
an  enlarged  knowledge  of  civilization  and  religion. 
Even  technical  theological  science  benefits  when 
the  historical  background  receives  illumination. 

(A.  Deissmann.) 

BxBLioaBJLPBT:  On  the  paleognpby  consult:  F.  G.  Kenyon, 
PdLatooraphy  of  Ovek  Papvri,  Oxford.  1809;  U.  Wilcken, 
Tafeln  gur  dUenn  grieehisehen  PaUiooraphxe^  Leipsic,  1891 ; 
E.  A.  Thompson,  Handbook  of  Greek  and  Latin  Palaog- 
ropAy,  London,  1893;  C.  Wesaely,  Papyromm  Scripturm 
Graem  epecimina  iaaoooica,  ib.  1900.  For  introductory 
■tudies  consult  U.  Wilcken,  Die  griechiachen  Papyrueur- 
kunden,  Berlin.  1897;  idem,  in  Neus  JahrbUcher  fOr  das 
klaseieche  AUertum,  1901,  pp.  677-691.  The  moet  im- 
portant works  bearing  on  the  relation  of  the  papyri  to 
the  Bible  and  Christianity  are  O.  A.  Deissmann,  Btbdr 
ahidien,  Neue  BtbeUtudien,  2  vols..  Marburg.  1895-97, 
2d  ed.,  Tabingen.  1911.  Eng.  traosl.  of  both  volumes. 
Bible  Studiee.  Contributione  chiefly  from  Papyri  and  In- 
acriptiona  to  the  Hist,  of  the  Lanauaoe,  the  IMerature^  and 
the  Reliffion  of  HelUnistie  Judaiam  and  Primitive  Chria- 
Hanity,  Edinburgh.  1901.  2d  ed..  1903;  to  be  noted  also 
are  his  publications  cited  in  the  text,  and  his  Die  aprach- 
Uche  Erforachitng  der  griechiaehen  BAel,  ihr  gegentodrtioer 
Stand  und  ihre  Aufgaben,  Giessen,  1898;  also  Licht  von 
Oaten,  Tabingen.  1908.  3d  ed..  1909,  Eng.  transl..  Light 
from  the  Ancient  Boat,  London.  1910;  J.  H.  Moulton,  in 
the  Claaaieal  Review,  xv  (1901).  31-38;  idem,  in  The  Ez- 
poaitor,  Apr..  1901.  Feb.  and  I>ec..  1903;  idem.  Grammar 
of  New  Teatament  Greek,  vol.  i..  consult  index,  Eklinburgh. 
1906.  3d  ed..  1908;  G.  MUligan.  SeUctiona  from  the  Greek 
Papyri,  Cambridge,  1910;  E.  Buonaiuti.  Saggi  di  Filo- 
logia  e  Storia  del  Nuovo  Tealamento,  Rome,  1910.  A  jour- 
nal is  issued  imder  the  editorship  of  U.  Wilcken.  Archiv 
fUr  Papyruaforachung,  Leipeic,  1900  sqq.;  cf.  C.  Wessely. 
Studien  xur  PalHographie  und  Papyruakunde,  ib.  1901 
sqq.  The  Archaological  Reporta  of  the  Egypt  Explora- 
tion Fund  should  also  be  consulted;  also  P.  Viereck, 
Jahreabericht  aber  die  Fortachritte  der  klaaaiaehen 
AUaiumawiaaenachaft,  xcviii  (1898),  III..  135-186,  oil 
(1899),   III..   244-311. 

PARABLES  OF  JESUS  CHRIST. 

Bieaning  and  Content  of  the  Term  (|  1). 

Non-Biblical  Treatment  (fi  2). 

Synoptics*  Use  of  the  Term  (8  3). 

Number  and  Character  of  the  Parables  (}  4). 

The  Transmission  Essentially  Faithful  (|  5). 

The  Object  of  the  Parable  (J  6). 

Its  Essential  Characteristics  ($  7). 

Principles  of  Interpretation  (S  8). 

The  F^ssential  Value  of  the  Parables  (|  9). 

History  of  Interpretation  ($  10). 

Parable  is  a  loan  word  taken  over  from  the  New 
Testament,  where  it  is  a  derivative  from  parabal- 
lesthai,  "  to  place  beside,"  i.e.,  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison (Mark  iv.  30  and  the  parallels).  It  is  the 
usual  designation  of  groups  of  illustrative  or  pic- 
torial or  gnomic  teachings  of  Jesus,  and  occurs 
most  frequently  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  Jesus 
himself  used  it  (Matt.  xili.  18  and  the  parallels),  and 
the  compilers  of  the  Gospels  employ  it,  Matthew 
aeventeen  times,  Mark  thirteen  times,  Luke  eight- 


een times.    Elsewhere  it  occurs  only  m  Heb.  ix.  9, 
xi.  10.    The  Fourth  Gospel  does  not  use  it,  but  bai 
the  Byuonym  paroimia.    It  appean  to 
X.  Meaning  be  a  word  taken  over  from  the  Septua- 
and  Content  gint,  since  in  Matt.  xiiL  35,  at  the  cloee 
of  thh  Term,  of  a  group  of  parables  that  form  of 
teaching  is  said  to  be  a  fulfilment  of 
Pb.  Ixxviii.  2,  where  the  Septuagint  translates  by 
the  word  the  Hebrew  mashal.    Synonyms  in  the 
Septiiagint  and  the  Apocrypha  are  paroimia,  dU- 
gima,  ainigma.    The  eariy  Christian  lexiccgraphen 
employed  it  in  various  senses,  such  as  "  riddle," 
"  trope,"    "  example,"    "  aphorism,"    "  proverb," 
"  comparison."    The  word  covers  in  the  Septua- 
gint a  variety  of  forms  of  expression,  such  as  the 
fables  of  Jotham  (Judges  ix.  7  sqq.)  and  Joash 
(II  Chron.  xxv.  18),  the  riddle  of  Sajnson  (Judges 
xiv.  14),  the  teaching  of  Nathan  (II  Sam.  xii.  1 
sqq.),  and  the  allegories  of  Ezekiel.     In  clanmcsl 
Greek  the  word  has  also  a  technical  sense  in  Iqgie 
and   rhetoric,   and   was  discussed   by   Plato  sod 
Socrates.    The  parable  of  Socrates  and  the  "  exam- 
ple "   of   Plato  are  parallel  with  the  parables  of 
Jesus.      The  essence  of  both  is  that   the  matter 
under  discussion  is   illuminated  by    comparisons 
brought  from  some  other  realm  of  experience  or 
fact.    The  difference  between   the  fable  and  the 
parable  is  that  the  former  is  a  creation  of  fancy, 
the  latter  a  statement  of  relations  baaed  on  obser- 
vation of  realities. 

Aristotle's   theory  was  all-powerful  in    ancient 
rhetoric,  and  it  laid  stress  upon  this  form  of  expres- 
sion as  a  means  of  proof  or  argument.    Numerous 
examples  of  its  employment  are  found  in  the  elder 
literature,  the  best-known  of  which  is  the  fable  of 
Menenius  Agrippa.     [Roman  consul  503  b.c;    d. 
493.     His  parable  told  of  the  insurrection  of  the 
other  members  of  the  body  tiiat  arrayed  themselves 
against  the  stomach,  which  they  thought  to  be  the 
idle   consumer  of  nourishment,    and   so  brought 
damage  to  themselves.]    Its  popularity  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  in  Plato's  Republic  iEsop 
was  given  a  place  while  one  was  denied  to  Homer. 
Socrates  is  famous  for  his  use  of  the 
2.  Ifon-     fable  and  the  comparison,  as,  for  ex- 
Biblical     ample,  in  his  use  of  the  story  of  Prodi- 
Treatment  kos  (Xenophon,  MemorabUia,  11.,  L 
21-34).    In  this  last  case  the  personi- 
fication of  virtue  and  lust,  the  use  of  Hercules  out 
of  mythology,  and  the  purpose  and  method  of  the 
entire  story  give  the  whole  narration  the  character 
of  a  parable.     Seneca  treats  well  of  the  parable 
(Epitt.  ad  LiLcUium,  lix.  6),  putting  imaginea  and 
parabaltB  side  by  side  as  methods  of  teaching  by 
comparison.    Cicero  and  Quintilian  mean  the  same 
thing  when  they  equate  Hmilitudo  and  coUatio.  And 
in  this  literature  parallels  to  Christie  teaching  are 
abundant,  as  m  Dio  Chrysostom  (Oratio  xxx.  2Jy- 
29)  and  especially  in  Epictetus.    There  is,  of  course, 
in  the  examples  just  adduced  no  question  of  literary 
dependence.     They  illustrate  the  dictum  that  io 
this  form  of  discourse  the  truth  underlies  the  argu- 
ment, and  only  the  form  of  narration  is  fictitious. 
Man  thinks  first  in  analogies  and  personifications, 
and  he  continues  to  think  and  illustrate  his  thoughts 
in  these  forms. 
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But  in  elaaoio  rhetoric  the  word  parable  had  a 
moie  definite  meaning  than  in  the  Old  Testament; 
it  is  there  differentiated  from  the  fable,  the  allegory, 
the  emblem,  and  the  symbol;  while  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament the  word  mcihal  covers  all  these  varied 
forms  of  illustration.  In  the  New  Testament  it  is 
not  to  be  overlooked  that  the  word  parable  is  not 
Implied  to  all  of  the  illustrative  sayings  of  Jesus, 
though  on  the  other  side  no  other  com- 
3.  Synoptics'  prehensive  term  is  applied.     So  that 

Um  of  the  the  term  is  not  used  in  a  sharply  de- 
Tenn.  fined  technical  sense  in  the  Synoptics. 
Thus  in  Luke  iv.  23  a  proverb  is  called 
a  parable,  and  in  Matt.  xv.  15  Peter  speaks  of  a 
principle  which  carries  a  direct  conclusion  as  a  para- 
ble. Other  examples  of  this  inexact  usage  are 
found  in  Matt.  xii.  24  sqq.,  cf .  Mark  ill.  23  and  Luke 
v.  36-38,  with  all  of  which  may  be  compared  Jas. 
L  6, 23,  in  which  the  phrase  *^  is  like  "  is  used.  From 
cases  like  these  are  to  be  distinguished  those  in 
which  the  idea  to  be  illustrated  is,  through  charac- 
teristic formulas  which  are  f oimd  neither  in  the  Old 
Testament  nor  in  classic  literature,  placed  along- 
side the  illustrative  narratives  by  which  the  com- 
parison is  fidly  worked  out.  This  may  be  done  by 
means  of  a  question  (Matt.  xxi.  28)  which  chal- 
lenges a  decision,  or  by  a  statement  (Mark  iv.  26), 
or  by  direct  characterization  as  a  parable  (Matt. 
xiii.  3).  Corresponding  to  this  formula  of  intro- 
duction of  idea  and  narrative  is  the  application 
which  by  the  word  **  so  "  binds  together  picture 
and  idea  (Matt,  xviii.  35).  This  method  of 
introduction,  if  one  excepts  Luke  xvi.  19,  serves  to 
separate  from  the  parables  the  gnomic  sayings, 
proverbs,  and  examples  in  which  the  idea  is  closely 
connected  with  a  concrete  fact.  These  latter  have 
a  definite  teaching  purpose,  but  in  a  narrower  range 
and  a  method  other  than  those  of  the  parables  and 
allegories.  They  have  their  own  individual  exist- 
ence alongside  of  their  illustrative  value,  while  the 
parable  has  only  its  illustrative  value  for  the  case 
in  point.  Allegory  is  rooted  in  metaphor,  it  is  a 
carrying  over  of  something  into  another  sphere. 
The  parable  rests  upon  a  comparison  of  two  differ- 
ent quantities  which  are  placed  side  by  side  but  not 
bound  together  as  subject  and  predicate.  ''  I  am  a 
good  shepherd  **  is  allegorical:  "  The  kingdom  of 
God  is  like  a  good  shepherd  ''  is  parabolic.  When 
the  question  arises  concerning  the  valuation  of  the 
parables  of  Jesus,  rhetorically  the  answer  is  that 
they  are  in  the  same  categories  as  the  fable,  the 
myth  and  the  narrative  of  comparison;  but  from 
the  point  of  view  of  their  contents  they  have  a 
specific  character  so  that  they  differ  from  corre- 
sponding forms  as  Jesus  differs  from  other  teachers. 

Joseppus  in  his  HypomnSatikon  biblion  {MPG, 
cvi.  138-139)  reckons  in  all  29  parables,  in  which, 
however,  he  counts  cases  of  gnomic  sayings  (Matt. 
X.  16),  judgments  (Luke  xiii.  32),  metaphor  (Luke 
xvi  6),  etc.,  but  passes  by  numerous  pieces  like 
that  of  the  unrighteous  householder.  Gregory 
of  Nyasa  similarly  makes  no  distinction  between 
eited  examples,  mere  comparisons  and  parables, 
and  ascribes  to  Matthew  seventeen  parables,  to 
Mark  four,  and  to  Luke  twenty-two.  A  better 
statement  is  that  the    Synoptics    have  four    in 


common   (or    five  if    Matt.    ix.    15-16  be  reck- 
oned), nine  are  common  to  Matthew  and  Luke, 
peculiar  to  Matthew  are  ten,  to  Mark  two,  and  to 
Luke  thirteen.    The  parables  common  to  the  Syn- 
optics treat  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
4.  Number  its  strength,  its  worth,  its  realization, 
and  Charac-  Three  of    them  draw  their  material 
ter  of  the    from  nature  or  agriculture  (Mark  iv. 

Parables.  26-27),  the  fourUi  is  based  on  the 
opposition  between  Israel's  conduct 
and  the  promises  of  God.  All  are  in  essence 
prophetic.  The  parables  common  to  Matthew 
and  Luke  deal  with  the  relation  of  man  to 
God,  man's  disposition,  duties,  and  work,  and 
not  all  are  carried  out  to  completion.  Eschatolog- 
ical  relations  are  treated,  the  material  is  drawn 
from  social  and  family  life.  The  parables  peculiar 
to  Matthew  are  in  this  class,  while  those  of  Luke 
are  noted  for  their  directness  of  teaching.  An  in- 
stance of  this  last  class  is  the  parable  of  the  good 
Samaritan.  The  style  and  coloring  of  these  narra- 
tives vary  greatly.  Most  of  them  are  simple,  and 
the  narrative  is  carried  only  so  far  as  is  necessaxy 
to  convey  the  meaning.  Others,  especially  those  of 
Luke,  are  worked  out  more  artistically  and  indi- 
vidually, though  never  to  the  point  of  mere  elabo- 
ration. Matthew  treats  less  than  Luke  the  individ- 
ual interest,  is  more  epic  in  character,  as  illustrated 
by  the  respective  treatment  of  the  parable  of  the 
talents. 

If  the  fidelity  to  the  truth  of  the  transmission  of 
the  parables  be  considered,  the  position  must  be 
taken  that  no  criticism  can  destroy  the  fact  that 
Jesus  taught  in  parables,  and  that  the  recollection 
of  them  was  influenced  by  his  experience.    Not  only 
is  the  material  out  of  which  they  are  formed  (drawn 
from  current  life)  testimony  of  this, 
5.  The      but  the  inherent  content  and  consist- 
Trans-      ent  point  of  view  and  the  character  of 

mission      the  observation  which  utilized  them 
Essentially  and  its  keen  insight  into  the  relations 

FaithfuL  of  man  bear  witness  to  the  same.  They 
thus  become  a  means  of  insight  into 
the  inner  life  of  Jesus  himself.  But  between  the 
Sunday  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  or  the  days  of  conflict 
in  Jerusalem  and  the  time  when  these  parables  were 
set  down  in  literary  form  in  the  Gospels  there  in- 
tervened the  period  of  preaching  and  of  personal 
oral  exchange  of  narrative.  The  record  is  depend- 
ent upon  personal  recollection  into  which  personal 
experience  has  been  interjected.  It  results  that 
the  words  in  which  the  parables  are  set  forth  are 
not  those  of  Jesus.  Indeed,  he  spoke  to  the  people 
in  their  vernacular,  of  which  many  traces  remain, 
and  Lazarus,  the  only  personal  name  in  the  para- 
bles, is  of  Hebrew  origin.  Further,  even  in  those 
parables  which  are  conunon  to  the  Synoptics  indi- 
vidualistic points  of  treatment  are  abundantly  visi- 
ble. But  the  derivation  of  these  from  a  common 
source  is  equally  unmistakable.  The  individual- 
ity of  each  of  the  narrations,  the  variation  in  terms, 
the  use  of  Hynon3mis,  all  indicate,  however,  that  the 
source  of  the  writers  was  in  the  memory  and  not 
before  the  eye.  In  the  parables  common  to  Matthew 
and  Luke  the  agreement  is  lees  dose  than  that  in 
the  parables  common  to  all  the  Synoptics.    One 
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makes  additions  not  found  in  the  other,  the  setting 
IB  often  quite  different,  and  sometimes  the  turn 
given  to  the  teaching  is  also  variant.  Differences 
which  appear  and  are  noteworthy  result  from  a 
variant  origin  given  to  the  teaching,  a  point  illus- 
trated by  a  comparison  of  Luke  xii.  48  with  Mark 
xiii.  34.  In  some  of  these,  gnomic  sayings  are 
mingled  with  parables,  and  the  question  arises  in  a 
comparison  of  the  different  records  which  is  the 
original,  the  parable  or  the  gnome.  A  solution  of 
some  of  these  problems  which  seems  to  be  indi- 
cated is  that  in  some  cases  there  appears  a  hint  of 
parables  which  have  not  gained  entrance  into  the 
Go8|)el  narrative  (cf.  Eusebius,  Hist,  ecd.,  III., 
xxxix.  11).  Nevertheless,  the  tradition  of  the  para- 
bles, without  detriment  to  the  freedom  and  elas- 
ticity which  belong  to  such  a  tradition,  has  not 
suffered  deliberate  perversion,  fictitious  interpola- 
tion, or  material  alienation  of  the  original  utterance 
of  Jesus.  The  transmission  of  the  literature  of 
ifCsop  gives  rich  material  for  estimation  of  the  val- 
uation of  the  freedom  and  elasticity  of  form  which 
are  characteristic  of  such  transmission.  The  essence 
is  indestructible,  the  general  working  out  and  the 
chief  points  remain  undisturbed;  but  the  expres- 
sion, the  artistic  settmg,  the  intermingling  of  new 
material,  are  characteristic  of  the  new  narrator, 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Evangelists 
sought  to  express  so  far  as  possible  the  utterances 
of  Jesus  in  his  own  words. 

The  pictorial  discourses  of  Jesus  proclaim  what 
he  brought  and  what  he  was,  their  purpose  was  to 
instruct  by  illustrating.    His  material  he  found  in 

nature  and  in  human  life,  which  mir- 

6.  The  Ob-  rored  for  him  the  mysteries  of  the  king- 

ject  of  the  dom.    It  was  in  this  spirit  that  he  said: 

Parable.     "  Blessed  are  your  eyes,  for  they  see; 

and  your  ears,  for  they  hear  "  (Matt, 
xiii.  16).  He  would  have  men  learn  from  nature  to 
read  the  signs  of  the  times  (Matt.  xxiv.  32).  While 
many  of  the  comparisons  of  Jesus  are  so  plain  that 
they  are  self-explanatory,  the  question  has  been 
raised  and  variously  answered  whether  the  para- 
bles proper  are  in  this  category.  According  to  Matt, 
xiii.  10  the  piupose  of  the  parables  is  said  to  be 
the  leaving  of  those  estranged  from  God  in  that 
estrangement.  The  parables  would  be  then  an 
esoteric  form  of  teaching  with  a  negative  purpose, 
and  would  remain  a  secret  with  no  key  to  their 
teaching.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  in  Mark  iv. 
33  that  Jesus  taught  the  people  in  parables  as  they 
were  able  to  hear.  The  fact,  moreover,  that  he 
taught  not  only  the  people,  but  his  disciples  by  this 
same  means  shows  in  comparison  with  the  passage 
from  Matt.  xiii.  that  he  distinguished  between  an 
esoteric  and  an  exoteric  form.  If  these  two  views 
stand  opposed,  it  is  the  problem  of  the  critic  to  de- 
termine which  was  the  purpose  of  Jesus.  And  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  thought  that  the  parables 
were  stumbling-blocks  arose  from  a  misunderstand- 
ing of  his  words  and  that  explanations  which  ap- 
pear in  the  Gospels  are  not  in  all  cases  to  be  traced 
back  to  Jesus.  It  is  in  the  essence  of  the  parable 
that  to  the  essentially  ethical  and  religious  they 
come  as  teachings,  that  the  characteristic  of  the 
hearer  determines  their  value  to  him. 


The  distinguiRhing  characteristic  for  the  defini- 
tion of  the  parable  is  the  juxtaposition  of  idea  and 
story.      The    story    is   of    importance    since   it 
pictures    an    event,    a    definite   consequence  of 
facts.    It  deab  therefore  with  a  definite 

7.  Its  Essen-  subject,  not  with  "  a  man,"  but  with 
tial  Char-  the  man,  the  woman,  the  king,  the 
acteristlcs.  son;  it  is  in  the  past  tense,  not  in  the 

present  or  the  future.  The  artistic 
representation  of  parables  illustrates  this  concrete- 
ness,  pictures  can  take  but  an  instance  out  of  the 
whole  parable.  The  relative  independence  of  the 
parables  shows  also  that  the  narrative  is  in  itself 
full  of  meaning.  It  is  their  totality  which  is  impor- 
tant, not  the  isolated  particulars.  They  do  not 
conceal  at  all  that  they  put  forth  a  fictitious  event, 
which,  however,  has  in  itself  an  inner  probability 
which  carries  conviction.  The  king  who  reckons 
with  his  servant  or  the  woman  who  seeks  her  lost 
coin  are  everyday  possibilities.  But  the  display  of 
mere  creative  ability  is  not  the  occasion  of  thu 
narration;  the  discovery  of  the  analogy,  in  which 
subsists  the  truth,  gives  the  impulse  to  the  narra- 
tive, which  is  uttered  with  purpose  to  instruct.  In 
this  respect  the  fable  and  the  parable  are  akin. 
Where  Socrates  used  the  story  of  Hercules  and  his 
choice,  iEsop  would  have  employed  the  fable.  Both 
spring  from  the  living  perception  of  the  analogical 
relation,  both  employ  fictitious  narrative,  the  mate- 
rial of  which  is  drawn  from  neutral  ground.  But 
the  fable  speaks  for  practical  wisdom  in  ordinary 
life,  while  tlie  parable  has  relation  to  religion  and 
super-worldly  ethics.  The  ironical  strain  of  the 
fable  is  lacking  in  the  parable. 

From  the  forgoing  outline,  it  appears  that  the 
parable  is  in  itself  clear  and  comprehensible,  and 
that  it  speaks  in  and  for  itself  as  a  model  and  in  its 
relation  to  and  meaning  for  the  truth  which  it  is  to 
illustrate.  But  does  the  parable  furnish  a  clue  in 
order  that  its  interpretation  may  be  recognized  and 
how  must  it  accomplish  this?  Narratives  like  those 
of  the  treasure  in  the  field,  the  costly  peari,  the  two 

debtors,  etc.,  are  in  themselves  clear, 

8.  Principles  but  who  would  at  once  through  them 
of  Inter-  think  of  the  kingdom  of  God  or  of  the 
pretatwn.    duties  of  children  of  God?    Were  the 

clue  not  given  in  some  way,  the  inter- 
pretation of  these  would  be  like  Nathan's  parable 
to  David — ^not  tiU  Nathan  said  "  thou  art  the 
man  "  did  the  meaning  flash  upon  David.  So  in 
itself  the  parable  proves  nothing,  it  has  meaning 
only  for  him  to  whom  ideal  truth  has  meaning,  and 
then  indirectly  and  through  analogy.  A  dictum  of 
Flacius  must  here  be  quoted:  Comparisons  and 
parables  are  not  to  be  explained  with  reference  to 
their  minutiae  but  with  reference  to  their  central 
points.  Each  parable  has  its  individuality  both  in 
content  and  purpose.  Yet  since  the  parable  is  an 
invented  narrative  the  impulse  to  which  comes  from 
an  ideal  factor,  it  follows  tiiat  the  idea  which  is  to 
be  illustrated  works  in  and  through  the  various 
particulars,  especially  if  the  parable  be  elaborated. 
The  parables  of  the  tares  among  the  wheat,  the  ten 
virgins,  the  wedding  guest,  and  others  exemplify 
this.  In  the  Gospels  there  are  four  interpretations 
given  by  Jesus  himself.    Two  (A  these  are  common 
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to  the  Synoptics,  two  are  peculiar  to  Matthew. 
The  first  of  those  common  to  the  Synoptics  relates 
to  the  parable  of  the  sower,  the  two  i>eculiar  to 
Matthew  expound  the  parables  of  the  tares  and  the 
net  (Matt.  xiii.  36  sqq.,  49-50) ;  the  fourth  explains 
the  purpoee  of  the  parable  of  the  husbandman 
(Matt.  xxi.  42  sqq.  and  parallels).  These  parables 
then  are  seen  to  vary  in  their  meaning  from  invec- 
tive through  allegory  to  eschatological  realism,  the 
fact  being  that  the  method  of  the  parables  is  a 
varied  one  according  to  the  needs  of  the  occasion, 
while  the  content  and  tendency  define  the  meaning. 
But  in  the  interpretation  of  the  parables  effort  has 
been  made  to  carry  out  an  inflexible  principle  of 
interpretation.  Undue  stress  has  been  laid  upon 
the  details,  and  often  the  unity  of  the  illustration 
has  been  broken.  But  the  parables  are  not  sub- 
ject to  such  inflexible  methods  since  they  differ 
from  each  other.  The  parable  of  the  treasure  in 
the  field  requires  attention  to  the  separate  particu- 
lars, that  of  the  wheat  and  the  tares  requires  ob- 
servation upon  the  effect  as  a  whole.  The  relation 
of  the  parable  to  its  significance  corresponds  to 
Goethe's  description  of  a  poem:  "  A  poem  is  like 
a  window-pane.  If  a  man  looks  from  the  market 
into  the  church,  all  seems  dark  and  gloomy  within. 
But  once  the  spectator  is  inside,  all  is  beautifully 
clear,  a  splendid  light  is  there  and  all  is  bathed  in 
glory."  It  is  the  entrance  which  makes  the  differ- 
ence, and  of  this  Jesus  spoke  when  he  said  that  he 
hears  who  has  ears  to  hear.  He  alone  can  under- 
stand a  parable  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  who  has 
a  burning  desire  to  know  that  kingdom's  secrets. 
In  this  light  is  to  be  taken  the  passage  Matt.  xiii. 
10-17,  which  expresses  the  sum  of  the  experiences 
of  Jesus  of  the  opposition  to  his  teachings  which  he 
regarded  as  divinely  purposed.  Even  this  passage 
may  illustrate  how  emphasis  upon  a  single  word  and 
meaning  of  that  word  may  influence  the  explanation, 
since  the  sense  given  to  the  on  of  verse  13  determines 
the  relation  of  the  event  to  the  will  of  God. 

A  proof  of  the  essential  correctness  of  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  parables  as  they  exist  in  the  Synoptics 
is  their  essential  correspondence  with  the  activity 
of  Jesus  in  other  respects.  On  the  other  hand,  one 
should  not  overlook  the  difference  between  the  truth 
which  Jesus  brought  and  the  expectations  of  the 
people,  so  that  this  instruction  by  means  of  illus- 
tration appears  as  a  proof  of  Jesus' 
9-  The      wisdom  and  knowledge  of  man.     If 

Kescntisl  one  asks  concerning  the  essential  worth 
Value  of  the  of  the  literature  of  the  parables,  the 

Parables,  answer  comes  that  esthetically  and 
rhetorically  they  belong  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  world.  If  the  matter  of  content  is  re- 
garded, their  incomparable  clarity  and  power  of 
illustration  (no  one  who  hears  these  parables  ever 
forgets  them)  make  the  things  of  this  world  anchor- 
age for  eternal  verity.  If  one  looks  at  that  which 
they  illustrate,  he  sees  that  their  like  for  the  nour- 
ishment of  the  soul  does  not  exist.  The  psalmist 
says  that  '^  the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  firmament  showeth  his  handiwork."  Jesus 
shoT^'s  how  heaven  and  earth  make  known  the  will 
of  God  to  lead  all  men  to  blessedness  through  the 
power  of  faith,  of  self-renunciation,  of  love  and  of 


humility  and  hope.  He  consecrates  the  earthly  by 
revealing  its  relation  to  the  divine.  Jesus  used  the 
parable  to  test,  to  arouse,  to  educate.  The  space 
the  parables  occupy  in  the  narrative  of  the  Gospels 
show  their  importance  in  the  gospel  of  Jesus.  They 
reveal  not  merely  the  inner  life  of  Jesus  but  also  the 
purposes  and  views  which  guided  his  preaching  and 
bore  ever  upon  the  future  and  were  severely  intent 
upon  the  ethical  and  the  religious. 

The  history  of  the  interpretation  of  the  parables, 
like  that  of  the  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse, 
mirrors  the  ecclesiastical,  theological,  and  scientific 
interests  which  have  emerged  in  the  development 
of  the  Church  and  also  illustrate  the  history  of  doc- 
trine. From  the  time  of  Origen  till  the  Reforma- 
tion the  subsumption  of  exegesis  of  the  parables 
was  the  Scripture  as  the  unapproach- 
lo.  History  able  deposit  of  the  word  of  God.  The 
of  Inter-  idea  of  an  inner  sense  was  dominant, 
pretation.  and  stress  was  laid  upon  the  minutise 
as  well  as  upon  the  general  teaching  of 
the  parables  as  revealing  the  "  mysteries  of  the 
kingdom. "  As  a  consequence  arbitrary  fancy  played 
all  its  freaks  in  the  exposition  of  these  illustrative 
teachings  as  in  that  of  the  Apocalypse.  A  stimulus 
to  the  exegesis  of  this  literature  came  from  the 
Gnostics,  who  read  their  sophia  and  their  ceon  into 
the  parables.  The  protests  of  Justin  Martyr,  Ire- 
naeus,  and  Hippolytus  against  this  arbitrary  proceed- 
ing did  not  deter  others  from  pursuing  the  same 
path,  which  even  Tertullian  followed.  Origen  led 
in  seeking  ever  new  readings  to  discover  in  these 
narratives,  and  Chrysostom,  Augustine,  and  gener- 
ally the  exegetes  of  East  and  West  were  agreed  in 
developing  the  manifold  sense  of  Scripture.  The 
himianistic  and  theological  movements  during  the 
Reformation  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  conception  of 
the  parables.  Erasmus,  Luther,  and  Calvin  from 
various  standpoints  plead  for  the  recognition  of 
the  principle  that  Scripture  is  to  be  interpreted  on 
the  basis  of  the  literal  sense.  Flacius  emphasized 
the  historical  viewpoint,  and  Roman  Catholic  exe- 
gesis could  not  avoid  the  tendency  to  a  historical- 
grammatical  exegesis.  Hugo  Grotius  worked  in 
the  spirit  of  humanistic  philology.  Soon  after  the 
Reformation,  dogmatic  interest  again  invaded,  and 
found  its  proofs  in  the  details  of  the  parables.  In 
more  recent  times  Lessing  and  Herder  led  in  the 
attempt  to  understand  the  parables  in  their  essence, 
apart  from  dogmatic  eisegesis.  Herder's  work  is 
especially  to  be  noted,  since  he  introduced  the  psy- 
chological factor.  G.  C.  Storr  (1778)  proposed  the 
rule  that  the  sense  is  attained  through  granunatical 
insight,  through  determination  of  the  matter  indi- 
cated in  the  parables,  and  through  a  recognition  of 
the  relation  between  the  matter  and  the  teaching- 
narrative.  A.  F.  Unger  made  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  dress  and  the  essence  of  the  narrative, 
and  he  was  followed  by  F.  Greswell  (Exposition  of 
the  Parables,  5  vols.,  Oxford,  1834-95),  R.  C.  Trench 
(Notes  on  the  Parables ^  London,  1857),  and  A.  B. 
Bruce  (The  Parabolic  Teaching  of  Christ,  London, 
1882),  whose  work,  while  keen  and  learned,  is  not 
free  from  arbitrariness.  Closely  related  to  the  work 
of  Storr  and  Unger  is  the  exegesis  of  C.  E.  Koets- 
veld  (De  Gelijkenissen  van  den  Zaligmaker,  2  vols.^ 
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Schoonhoven,  1869).  Independent  is  the  work  of 
H.  W.  J.  Thiersch  (Die  Gleichnisse  Ckristi,  Frank- 
fort, 1875)  and  of  J.  P.  Lange  (Herzog,  RE,  Ist 
ed.)i  the  latter  of  whom  saw  in  the  seven  parables 
of  Matt.  xiii.  "  the  entire  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  God  from  beginning  to 
end."  F.  L.  Steinmeyer's  book  (Die  Parabdn  dee 
Herrrif  Berlin,  1884)  is  full  of  spiritual  and  surpri- 
sing combinations.  A.  jQlicher  has  opened  up  new 
paths,  has  taken  up  the  problem  of  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  parables  (Die  Gleichniereden  Jesu,  2  vols., 
Freibux^,  1899),  and  emphasizes  the  unity  of  the 
parable  as  a  model  in  which  the  essence  is  in  the 
parathesis  or  juxtaposition  of  religious  verity.  See 
Exegesis  or  Hermeneutics.        (G.  Heinrici.) 

Bibuoorapht:  On  the  theory  and  interpretation:  G.  C. 
Storr,  De  parabolit  Chriati,  vol.  i.  of  his  Opuacvla  occt- 
demiea,  pp.  89-143,  TObingen,  1706;  A.  F.  Unger,  De 
parabolarum  Jetu  ncUura,  inierprelatione,  uau  eckola  exe- 
geticm  hisloriccB,  Leipeio,  1831;  J.  L.  S.  Luti,  Biblitehs 
Hermeneuiik,  pp.  347-362.  Stuttgart.  1849;  B.  Weias.  in 
Dtutachs  ZeiUchrift  far  ehristlichs  WtMenachaft,  iv  (1861), 
309-338;  C.  Weissioker,  UrUermchunoen  Hb&r  dU  evanr 
tuliache  Ge$chichU,  pp.  177,  209.  212,  Gotha,  1864;  A. 
Immer,  Hermeneuiik  dee  neuen  TeeiamenUt  pp.  176-188, 
Wittenberg,  1873,  Eng.  transl.,  Andover,  1877;  H.  C. 
Tamm,  Der  Realiemtie  Jeeu  in  eeinen  Oleichnieeen,  Jena, 
1886;  A.  jQlioher.  ut  sup.,  vol.  i.;  DB,  iii.  662-665;  EB, 
iii.  3563  sqq.  Exegetical  literature  is  as  follows:  S. 
Bourn,  Diacoureea  on  the  Parablee^  in  vob.  iii.-iv.  of  his 
Seriea  of  Diacoureee,  4  vols..  London,  1760-64;  A.  Gray, 
Delineation  of  the  Parables,  ib.  1777;  N.  von  Brunn,  Dae 
Reich  Oottee,  nach  den  Lehren  Jeeu  ChrieU,  beaondere  eeine 
Gleichnieereden,  Basel,  1831;  F.  G.  Lisco,  Die  Parabein 
Jeeu,  Berlin,  1832.  Eng.  transl.,  Edinburgh,  1840;  E. 
BuiBSon,  Parabolee  de  Vtvangile,  Basel.  1849;  A.  Oxcnden, 
Parablee  of  Our  Lord,  London,  1868;  W.  Amot.  The  Para- 
hlee  of  Our  Lord,  New  York,  1872;  W.  Beyschlag,  Die 
Gleichnieereden  dee  Herm,  Halle,  1875;  H.  Calderwood, 
The  Parablee  of  our  Lord,  London,  1880;  M.  Dods,  The 
Parablee  of  our  Lord,  2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1883-85;  S. 
Goebel,  Die  Parabeln  Jeeu,  Gotha,  1880,  Eng.  transl., 
Edinburgh,  1884;  8.  D.  F.  Salmond,  Parablee  of  our  Lord, 
ib.  1893;  W.  H.  Thomson.  The  Parablee  and  their  Homes, 
New  York,  1895;  B.  W.  Martin.  Practical  Studies  on  the 
Parables  of  our  Lord,  London.  1897;  I.  Stockmeyer,  Exe- 
oetieche  und  praktieche  ErklArung  auaoew6hlter  OUichnisse 
Jesu,  ed.  K.  Stockmeyer.  Basel,  1897;  C.  A.  Bugge.  Die 
Haupt-Parabeln  Jesu,  mit  einer  EinleUung  aber  die  Me- 
thode  der  Parabeln- Auslegung,  Giessen,  1903;  C.  Ricketts, 
Parables  from  the  Gospels,  New  York,  1903;  P.  Fiebig, 
Altjiidische  Gleichnisse  und  die  Gleichnisse  Jesu,  TObingen, 
1904;  G.  C.  Morgan.  The  Parables  of  the  Kingdom,  New 
York,  1907;  and  literature  on  the  Life  of  Christ,  and  the 
oommentaries  on  the  Gospels. 

PARABOLANOI:  A  brotherhood  at  Alexandria 
in  the  fifth  century  devoted  to  the  care  of  the  sick. 
The  (Greek)  term  means  "  those  who  expose  their 
lives."  The  members  of  the  fraternity  possessed 
clerical  privileges,  and  so  many  accordingly  joined 
to  escape  public  burdens  that  in  416  and  418  Theo- 
dosius  11.  forbade  honorati  or  curiales  to  become 
parabolanoi,  and  limited  their  number  to  500,  later 
raising  it,  however,  to  600  (Codex  TheodoeianuSf 
xvi.  2,  De  episcopia,  42-43).  Their  appointment 
was  made  by  the  bishop,  and  they  practically 
formed  an  armed  episcopal  bodyguard.  They 
gained  an  e\'il  notoriety  at  the  consecration  of 
Cyril,  the  murder  of  Hypatia,  and  the  synod  of 
Ephesus  in  449;  and  must  at  times  have  terror- 
ized Alexandria.  At  Constantinople  and  elsewhere 
(as  at  Ravenna;  MPL,  cvL  588)  the  parabolanoi 
found  their  eounterpart  in  the  college  of  deans. 

(H.  AOHBLIB.) 


Bibuoorapht:    Bingham.  Onotneg,  in.,  ix^^  ZZIIL.  in. 
7;  TiUamoat,  Mimoirm,  ziv.  376  sqq. 

PARADISE:  Name  of  a  place  or  state.  The 
Hebrew  word  pardee  (Neh.  ii.  8;  Eccles.  ii.  5;  Cant 
iv.  13;  also  the  Targums  and  the  Talmud)  and  the 
Greek  word  paradeisos  (Septuagint),  as  well  as  the 
equivalent  in  Persian,  whence  the  word  has  been 
adopted  into  all  the  other  languages  in  which  the 
Bible  has  appeared,  means  a  wooded  garden  or 
park.  But  in  the  Bible  it  is  used  in  a  twofold  sense: 
(1)  for  the  garden  of  Eden;  (2)  for  the  abode  of 
the  blessed  in  heaven,  of  which  Jesus  spoke  to  the 
penitent  robber  (Luke  xxiii.  43),  to  which  Paul  was 
caught  up  (II  Cor.  xii.  4),  in  which  are  those  who 
have  overcome  (Rev.  ii.  7).  For  the  determination 
of  the  word  in  the  geographical  sense  see  Eden. 
Attention  is  limited  in  this  article  to  its  Jewish  and 
patristic  interpretation.  First  in  consideration,  it 
was  taken  all^orically.  The  chief  representatives 
of  this  view  are  Philo  (**  Laws  of  Sacred  Allegories  **), 
Origen  (Homdia  ad  Oenesim;  Contra  Celeum,  iv. 
38-39,  Eng.  transl.  in  ANF,  iv.  514-515;  De  pritV' 
cipiie,  iv.  14,  Eng.  transl.  in  ANF,  iv.  362-363), 
and  Ambrose  (De  Paradiso  ad  Sabinum).  To  Philo, 
Paradise  stood  for  virtue;  its  planting  toward  the 
east  meant  its  direction  toward  the  light;  the  divi- 
sion of  the  one  river  into  four,  the  fourfold  aspect 
of  virtue  as  cleverness,  thought! ulness,  courage,  and 
righteousness.  This  method  of  allegorical  interpre- 
tation came  over  into  the  Christian  Church,  and 
appears  in  Papias,  Irenseus,  Pantsenus,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  in  the  Antiochian  School,  Epiphanius, 
and  Jerome,  and  the  majority  of  Christian  writers 
of  the  time  of  Ambrose.  To  Origen,  who  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  particularly  in  the  acoount  of  the 
creation  and  the  Paradise,  found  much  that  was 
derogatory  of  God,  Paradise  was  a  picture  of  the 
human  soul,  in  which  flourish  the  seeds  of  Christian 
virtues;  or  a  picture  of  heaven,  wherein  the  **  trees  " 
represent  the  angels,  and  the  "  rivers  "  the  outgoings 
of  wisdom  and  other  virtues.  He  did  not,  however, 
deny  a  literal  Paradise;  he  only  sought  in  allegory 
the  harmonization  of  the  Mosaic  and  New-Testament 
conceptions.  To  Ambrose,  the  Pauline  Paradise  was 
the  Christian  soul.  He  also  distinguished  between 
the  literal  and  the  Pauline  Paradise. 

In  the  second  place.  Paradise  was  interpreted 
mystically.  The  Mosaic  and  the  New-Testament 
representations  of  Paradise  were  considered  iden- 
tical, and  place  was  found  for  it  in  a  mysterious 
region  belonging  both  to  earth  and  heaven.  The 
chief  representatives  of  this  interpretation  were 
Theophilus  of  Antioch  ("  To  Autolycus  "),  Tertul- 
lian  (Apologeticus),  Ephraem  Syrus,  Basil  (Oratio 
de  Paradiso),  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  Cosmas  Indicopleustes  ("Christian  Topog- 
raphy ")f  and  Moses  Bar-Cepha  (TracUUue  de  Paror 
diso).  Those  who  doubted  the  identity  of  the  two 
paradises  were  few,  as  Justin  Martyr,  the  Gnostic 
Bardesanes,  and  Jerome.  In  the  poems  of  Ephraem 
(fourth  centiuy),  which  embody  the  speculations  of 
Theophilus,  Tertullian,  and  Badl,  Paradise  was  gen- 
erally conceived  to  have  three  divisions.  The  first 
begins  at  the  edge  of  hell,  around  which  flowed  the 
ocean,  and  in  a  mountain  which  overtope  all  earthly 
mountains.    The  one  river  of  Paradise  flows  from 
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under  the  throne  into  the  garden,  divides  itaelf  into 
four  Htreama,  which,  when  they  have  reached  the 
border  of  hell  upon  the  lowest  division,  sink  under 
hell,  anci,  through  underground  paaengea,  flow  to 
the  ocean  and  a  part  of  the  earth,  nbere  they  ra- 
Sj>pear  in  three  difTerent  locaJJtiea,  forming  La 
Armenia  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  in  Ethiopia 
the  Nile  (Gihon),  and  in  the  west  of  Europe  the 
Danube  (Pishon).  Coamaa  Indicopleustea  (sixth 
eenturj-)  represents  the  divisions  as  rising  in  trape- 
■Old  fomi,  and  understands  by  "  Pishon "  the 
Ganges.  Moses  Bar-Cepha  (t«nth  century)  puts 
Paradise  this  aide  of  the  ocean,  but  behind  motin- 
taios  which  remain  inaccessible  to  mortals;  giving 
as  his  reaaon  for  this  chan^  of  position,  that  he 
eould  not  conceive  of  another  earth  on  the  hither 
side  of  the  ocean. 

The  synagogue  leachera,  influenced  6rst  by  Jo- 
sephus,  and  later  by  the  great  medieval  Jewish  exe- 
getea,  in  their  commentaries  upon  Genesis  and  in 
Bome  dictionaries,  put  Paradise  in  the  very  center 
of  the  earth,  somewhere  in  the  shadowy  East,  far 
removed  from  the  approach  of  mortals.  The  four 
Btreams  were  Euphrates,  Tigris,  Nile,  and  Danube. 
"  Cush "  was  Ethiopia,  "  Havilah  "  was  India. 
Paradise  was  the  intermedial-e  home  of  the  blessed. 
Islam  gave  the  name  Paradise  to  four  regions  of 
the  known  earth,  famed  for  their  beauty:  (I)  On 
the  eastern  spurs  of  Hermon ;  (2)  around  Bavan 
in  Persia;  (3)  Samarkand  in  the  Bucharest;  (4) 
Baara  on  the  Shatt  al  Arab.  The  true  Paradise  was 
a  future  possession,  on  the  other  side  of  death.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  word  "  paradise  "  occurs  but 
once  (Luke  sxiii.  4X)  in  Christ's  discourses.  The 
explanation  probably  is,  that  it  had  become  asso- 
ciated with  sensuous  ideas  of  mere  material  happi- 
ness. Paul  uses  the  word  only  when  speaking 
Bymbolically  (II  Cor.  xil.  4);  so  also  Revelation 
(H.  7). 

PARAQUAT:  A  republic  south  of  the  central 
part  of  South  America,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Bolivia  and  Brazil,  on  the  east  by  Brazil  and  Argen- 
tina, and  on  the  south  and  west  by  Argentina;  area 
08,000  square  miles;  population  631,347  (1905)  of 
whom  50,000  are  Indiana.  Nearly  all  the  people 
are  Roman  Catholics,  due  to  the  fact  of  the  early 
intermingling  of  the  Spaniards  with  the  Guarani 
Indiana,  so  that  nearly  the  entire  population  consti- 
tutes a  mixed  race,  and  the  Guarani  language  is  gen- 
erally the  vernacular,  though  the  official  language 
is  Spanish.  It  was  conducive  to  the  rapid  Chris- 
tjanizing  of  the  country,  that  increasing  numbers  of 
Jesuits  settled  there  in  IU09  and  after.  By  the 
creation  of  a  patriarchal  and  communistic  state, 
which  embraced  a  large  part  of  present  Paraguay, 
together  n'ith  same  neighboring  districts,  the  Jesuits 
brought  the  Indians  in  general  under  religious  and 
social  control,  as  exereiaed  through  established  cen- 
ters and  ecclesiastical  precincts  that  went  by  the 
name  of  Teductumes,  When  tho  society  was  ex- 
pelled in  1767,  and  Paraguay  became  subject  to  the 
viceroy  of  La  Plata,  the  civilizing  progress  could 
not  be  maintained.  The  secession  from  Spain  was 
■oon  followed  by  an  attack  upon  the  Church,  under 
tbs  Dictator  Francia  (after  1813),  unprecedented  in 


brutality.  This  policy  was  continued  to  aome  ex- 
tent by  his  second  successor,  Lopez,  who  proved 
far  more  detrimental  to  the  country  by  the  senseless 
war  with  the  three  supwrior  neighboring  republics 
(1864  to  1870),  during  which  the  population  de- 
clined two-thirds,  amounting,  in  1S72,  to  about 
231,000.  In  1870  Paraguay  obtained  its  constitu- 
tion, which  stipulated  m  article  3:  "  The  state  re- 
ligion is  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Roman."  The  head 
of  the  Chureh  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  state.  No 
other  religion  is  to  be  prohibited  within  his  juri.<^ 
diction.  The  bishopric  of  Paraguay  was  created  in 
1547.  Smce  ISSl  there  has  existed,  subject  to  the 
bishop,  a  seminary  for  education  of  priests  and 
teachers,  directed  by  Ijizarists.  The  school  sys- 
tem, generally,  comprising  also  the  University  at 
Asuncion,  is  controlled  by  the  State,  which  super- 
vises the  intermediate  schools,  established  in  five 
cities,  and  the  common  schools.  Instruction,  since 
1881,  has  been  both  free  and  obligatory.  In  1903 
there  were  3C5  state  schools  with  858  teachers,  and 
only  a.  few  private  schools.  Of  course,  there  are  not 
many  Protestants.  By  continuous  immigration, 
the  Evangelical  Christians  of  German  nationahty 
have  reached  the  approxioiate  sum  of  1,150  souls, 
organized  into  two  congregations.  These  are  di- 
rected by  the  Evangelical  Church  and  school  ad- 
ministration and  belong  to  the  La  Plata  Synod. 
There  is  also  a  Presbyterian  congregation  at 
Asuncion.  [Misaion  work  among  the  Indians  and 
others  is  carried  on  by  the  Inland  South  America 
Missionju-y  Union,  founded  in  Edinburgh  in  1902 
by  Mr.  John  ILiy,  a  layman.  This  mission  is  inter- 
denominational, and  i\a  ultimate  aim  i^  to  cover 
not  only  Paraguay,  but  all  inland  South  America.] 

WiLHBLM   GOn. 

BiBuoonAPHT:  R.  O.  B,  C.  Orahiim,  A  Vatiiihed  Arcadia. 
Some  Account  oj  Ae  JeiuiU  in  Paraguau.  1607-1707.  Lon- 
don,   1301;    A.  de  Akedo.  Diarianario   .   ,   ,  dt  lot  Indiat 

txaosJ-,  The  OfOifrapfticoi  and  HiMoriaU  Dv:lionary  of 
Amenta,  fi  voli.,  Ijandon,  1912-15;  E.  GoUiain,  Dtr 
chritilich-Boeiaie  ^taat  der  Jetuitm  in  Paraeuaj/.  Lelp^, 
1K83;  E.  J.  M.  ClBmeiu.  La  Plata  CourUn«,  Philadslphii. 
18S0:  J.  S.  Baiim,  El  Dictador  Ftancia.  Madrid.  1387; 
D,  lYotsohnuer,  Die  Miieionm  der  JtMuilen  in  Paragaau, 
3  paru,  Glltenlob.  ISQl;  Kurte  Nacliriclit  van  der  Be- 
Vi^fiijut  von  der  OeteiUchafI  Jeeu  der  Poiiuffieesigch.  and 
SpanucAcn-Pronnun.  ed.  H.  BnurDRsrtca.  Wiennr- 
Npiutodl.  lS92i  C.  A.  Wufabum.  Hiiloria  M  Pamtuay, 
Buenos  Ayns,  IB92:  K..  voa  Fwher-TrsueDfeld,  Para- 
guau  in  Wort  lind  Bitd.  Bertia.  IBOJ;  W.  VnUeatin,  Pam- 
euau.  dai  Land  dn-  Ouarania.  Berlia,  1907. 

PARAELETIKE,  PASAKLETIEOn:  A  liturgi- 
gical  book  of  the  Greek  Church  which  contains 
hymns,  arranged  like  those  in  the  Oktoechot,  ac- 
cording to  the  eight  tones  of  Greek  chureh  music, 
but  differing  from  the  OktoeehoB  in  including  hymns 
for  week-days  us  well  as  for  Sundays.  The  Para- 
kldike  is  sidd  to  have  been  developed  from  the 
Oktoechos  by  Theodorus  and  Josephua  of  Studion. 
It  was  first  printed  by  11.  Geraldis  al  Venice  in 
1522,  and  has  been  edited  under  the  title  of  Para- 
klelike  eCoi  oklotchos  «  megolt,  by  A.  Idromenos  and 
I.  ZerboB  (Venice,  1897).  (Philifp  Meter.) 

BiBUoaRArar;    Kruiiibiuili«r,  OoeMcUi.  pp.  eSS  iQi].;    W. 
Chiiat   nnd    M.    Piimuku.   AnlAoto^  Oraea  tarminum 
CAruHonorvn,  Lalpglo,   ISTI;  P.  Msyer,  Di»   th 
LMtatur  der  eriecMtiAtn  Kirclu,  p.  l«e,  ib.  ISM. 
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PARAMENTA. 

I.  Early  and  Western  Church. 
The  General  Structure  (|  1). 
Separate  Parte  (|  2). 
Ambo  and  Chancel  (|  3). 
II.  Eastern  Church. 
m.  Protestant  Churches. 
General  Situation  (|  1). 
Specific  Pieces  ({2). 
Color  Symbolism  (|  3). 

L  Early  and  Western  Church:  By  paramentum 
was  meant  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  possessions  of 
the  churches  in  the  shape  of  materials  which  served 
in  the  cuitus,  including  the  altar  vessels  and  car- 
pets and  hangings.  But  in  the  course  of  time  the 
word  became  differentiated  and  carried  only  the 
idea  of  textiles  other  than  vestments. 
I.  The      In  the  larger  and  richer  churches  large 

Oeneral     quantities  of  these  materials  accumu- 

Structure.  lated,  as  inventories  prove.  In  archi- 
tecture the  models  for  the  early  Church 
were  found  generally  in  classical  antiquity,  and 
these  forms  governed  the  development  of  the  parar- 
menta;  the  entrance  first  demanded  treatment, 
then  the  intercolumnar  spaces,  then  the  choir,  and 
so  on,  hangings  being  applied.  This  was  very  early. 
For  the  transition  to  the  Middle  Ages  the  Liber  pan- 
tificalis  (q.v.)  is  a  rich  source,  showing,  as  it  does, 
that,  e.g.,  Adrian  I.  assigned  to  St.  Peter's  sixty- 
seven,  to  St.  Paul's  seventy-two,  to  S.  Maria  Mag- 
giore's  forty-four  altar  cloths,  carpets,  and  hang- 
ings, and  to  other  churches  in  proportion,  the 
material  being  silk,  half-silk,  and  linen.  The  orient 
was  the  source  whence  these  materials  were  drawn, 
the  ornamentation  being  of  geometrical  figures, 
plants.  Biblical  illustrations,  and  figures  from  hagi- 
ology,  while  the  cross  was  especially  affected.  When 
architecture  emancipated  itself  from  the  old  models, 
adornment  with  these  materials  developed;  the 
choir  and  the  side  chapels  especially  came  in  for 
ornamentation,  though  on  festival  occasions  nave 
and  entrance  afforded  place  for  carpets  and  hang- 
ings, while  the  Altar  (q.v..  III.)  gave  itself  easily  to 
treatment.  When  these  materials  were  made  in  the 
West,  the  stuff  used  was  wool  or  linen,  fashioned 
upon  earlier  models,  the  monastic  institutions  being 
places  of  manufacture,  while  later  the  cities  took  it 
up.  In  the  manufacture  embroidery  took  a  large, 
sometimes  a  luxurious  part,  at  first  upon  oriental 
models,  but  afterward  in  more  independent  style. 
In  the  fourteenth  century  needlework  on  the  Rhine, 
in  Burgundy,  and  in  Flanders  reached  its  highest 
development.  While  naturally  at  first  the  models 
used  were  those  from  the  East,  in  which  the  ani- 
nuils  employed  in  decorations  (griffin,  peacock, 
eagle,  lion)  testified  to  the  derivation,  the  tendency 
to  independence  was  strong;  so  ornamentation 
l>iused  upon  Scriptural  stories,  upon  ecclesiastical 
material,  and  even  drawn  from  common  life,  became 
usual.  Some  of  the  results  are  impressive,  and 
follow  the  lead  of  Painting  (q . v .) .  The  Renaissance, 
too,  had  its  influences  both  in  weaving  and  in 
embroidery. 

While  the  decoration  of  the  structure  as  such  was 
being  developed,  the  individual  parts  also  received 
attention.  Naturally,  among  these  the  altar  was 
emphasized.      By    early    custom    the   altar   table 


was  covered  with  white  linen,  which  feU  with  a 
greater  or  a  leaser  maiigin  over  the  edge.  This 
overhang  easQy  lent  itself  to  decoration  either  by 
embroidery  or  in  the  weaving.  In  the  development 
of  the   cloth    covering   of   the  altar 

2.  Sepaxmte  there  was  by  the  Middle  Ages  the 
FartB.  greatest  advance,  in  the  laxger  struc- 
tures the  materials  being  very  rich- 
silks  or  cloth  of  geld,  often  richly  figured.  The  gen- 
eral development  was  away  from  the  early  simplicity, 
and  the  structure  itself  of  the  altar  and  its  appurte- 
nances changed  so  that  there  were  costly  additions  in 
the  way  of  shelves  and  suspended  parts  made  of  gold 
or  silver  plate  or  leaf,  adorned  even  with  precious 
stones.  In  connection  with  these  the  hangings  took 
on  new  importance  and  magnificence,  were  used 
often  to  set  off  the  other  decorations,  and  were 
hung  between  the  pillars  and  at  the  sides.  For  the 
holding  of  the  hangings  framework  of  wood  or  iron 
was  often  employed.  Present  lituiigical  prescrip- 
tions of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  have 
their  antecedents  in  the  Middle  Ages,  require  three 
linen  altar  cloths,  two  cover  the  altar  table,  while 
the  third  covers  the  entire  altar  and  falls  n^rly  to 
the  foot.  Upon  the  stone  lies  the  chrismal,  serving 
really  as  a  protection  for  the  other  cloths.  The 
service  of  the  altar  further  requires  the  fmUa  cm- 
poralia,  a  linen  cloth  about  twenty-three  inches 
square,  used  by  the  priest  after  the  consecration  of 
the  bread  to  spread  the  latter  upon  and  after  to 
wrap  it  up.  While  it  was  formerly  used  also  for  the 
cup,  the  latter  has  now  its  own  covering,  the  paUa 
ccdicia,  from  which  is  to  be  distinguished  the  vdum 
calicia  which  conceals  the  cup  till  the  banning  of 
the  offertory.  Other  pieces  which  have  been  em- 
ployed were  the  palla  daminicalis  and  the  purifica- 
torium,  the  latter  a  fine  linen  cloth  for  cleansing  the 
cup. 

In  the  Ambo  and  Chancel  (qq.v.)  the  reading- 
desk  was  adorned  with  a  narrow  piece  of  doth 
which  hung  down  in  front,  in  festal  seasons  the 
ornamentation  was  more  elaborate.    But  in  early 
and  medieval  times  ambo  and  chan- 

3.  Ambo     eel  were  decorated  rather  with  plas- 
andChanceL  tic  material.    In  the  eariy  Chureh,  as 

baptism  was  generally  of  adults  and 
by  immersion,  the  baptismal  font  was  naturally 
enclosed  by  hangings;  if  the  baptistery  had  col- 
imms  about  it,  the  hangings  were  suspended  be- 
tween the  columns.  The  episcopal  chair  lent  itself 
in  festal  seasons  to  this  khid  of  adornment,  espe- 
cially after  the  thirteenth  century  when  its  position 
was  changed.  In  the  Middle  Ages  there  was  in  use 
a  large  curtain  shutting  off  the  choir  from  the  nave 
during  fasting  seasons,  often  ornamented  with 
scenes  from  the  passion.  Carpets  were  a  direct  in- 
heritance from  early  times  and  were  used  in  the 
choir,  and  these  were  until  a  late  period  brought 
from  the  East  or  patterned  after  oriental  models. 
The  Western  Church  lacked  prescriptions  regard- 
ing all  these  adornments,  and  freedom  in  materials, 
color,  and  design  was  therefore  exercised.  The  free- 
dom of  the  early  Middle  Ages  in  all  these  matters 
has  vanished  before  the  growing  restrictions  of 
liturgical  directions,  with  the  result  that  a  certain 
monotony  has  come  in.    This  has  in  recent  times, 
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however,  been  relieved  to  some  extent  by  a  taste- 
f\il  regard  for  the  models  of  earlier  times. 

IL  The  Eastern  Church:  The  history  of  para- 
m^ita  in  the  East  is  naturally  more  brilliant  than 
in  the  West.  The  East  was  the  home  and  long  the 
source  of  costly  woven  goods.  Entirely  natural, 
therefore,  was  the  Byzantine  predilection  for  dis- 
play in  divine  service.  But  the  looting  of  the  E^t 
by  crusaders  and  Turks  has  imfortunately  left  little 
of  the  great  wealth  of  possessions  of  this  sort  once 
held  by  the  Church  there.  The  greatest  use  was 
made  of  hangings.  The  ikonostasis,  which  divides 
the  choir  from  the  nave,  doubtless  took  its  rise  in 
curtains,  while  the  choir  itself  made  use  of  them 
on  its  walls.  The  ornamentation  ran  to  the  use  of 
the  cross  and  of  figures  of  angels.  The  altar  was 
especially  the  object  of  decoration,  being  practically 
concealed  by  coverings  which  hung  around  it  and 
were  spread  upon  its  upper  surface.  In  the  service 
of  the  altar  no  less  than  four  varieties  of  cloth  para- 
menta  are  employed.  The  episcopal  chair  was  also 
draped,  and  carpets  were  in  use,  there  being  no 
essential  difference  in  usage  in  these  matters  be- 
tween the  West  and  the  East. 

m.  Protestant  Churches:  The  transformation  of 
worship  under  Protestantism  made  a  lai^ge  number 
of  paramenta  useless,  and  the  Reformed  churches 
did  away  with  them  almost  entirely;  in  the  Lu- 
theran Church  for  a  time  only  the  altar  retained 
use  of  these  materiab.  Even  what  the 
I.  General  older  Lutheranism  retained.   Pietism 

Situation,  and  rationalism  tended  to  do  away 
with;  so  that  the  merest  remnants  of 
paramenta  remained  in  use.  The  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, however,  witnessed  a  revival  of  interest  and 
pleas  for  the  employment  of  these  adjuncts  to  wor- 
ship, especially  under  the  leadership  of  Heinrich 
Otte  (q.v.),  Martin  Eugen  Beck,  and  Moritz  Mexu^r 
(q.v.),  since  when  there  has  been  in  the  Evangel- 
ical churches  a  larger  use  of  paramenta  either  as 
liturgical  ornament  or  in  promoting  liturgical- 
practical  ends.  While  definite  prescriptions  as  to 
the  use  of  these  materials  is  lacking,  Lutheranism 
has  built  up  a  practical  imiformity,  but  the 
Reformed  churches  have  gone  in  an  entirely 
different  direction.  In  building  up  the  practise, 
actual  needs  and  artistic  considerations  have 
governed,  and  tradition  has  guided  in  the  choice. 
Indispensable  requirements  are  that  the  objects 
set  forth  be  intelligible  to  the  congregation  and 
that  the  expression  be  appropriate  to  the  purpose. 
Consequently  all  symbols  and  representations  are 
excluded  which  are  foreign  to  the  consciousness 
of  the  congregation.  The  typology  of  the  Middle 
Ages  is  pass^  and  therefore  unsuitable,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  s3anbols  used  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries.  Among  the 
symbols  permissible  as  ornamentation  are  the 
dove,  the  four  symbols  of  the  evangelists — angel, 
lion,  bull,  and  eagle — the  cross,  and  the  lamb  with 
the  cross-standard.  Models  are  not  to  be  sought 
in  natxu^  or  in  painting,  but  the  technical  prece- 
dents found  in  the  history  of  the  art  of  the  Church 
are  to  be  followed. 

Evangelical  paramenta  find  their  central  point 
in  the  altar,  the  covering  of  which,  of  silk  or  cloth. 


should  be  simple  and  simply  arranged.  Only  ex- 
ceptionally does  the  covering  of  the  rear  wall  come 
into  question,  since  architectural  or 
2.  Specific  plastic  adornment  usually  sets  off  this 
Pieces,  portion  of  the  edifice.  Suitable  orna- 
mentation is  provided  by  the  cross 
with  ornamental  setting  or  by  the  lamb  with  cro8&- 
banner  or  cup.  The  upper  altar  cloth  may  be  of 
fine  white  linen,  the  principal  covering  having  its 
borders  ornamented  with  embroidery.  The  sacred 
vessels  may  be  placed  upon  a  corporale  or  cloth, 
the  ends  of  which  afford  place  for  suitable  adorn- 
ment; the  vessels  are  covered  with  a  white  cloth, 
and  a  napkin  may  be  provided  for  cleansing  the 
cup.  The  altar  desk  should  be  of  such  a  form  as 
to  need  no  covering.  For  the  chancel  the  covering 
of  the  desk  is  practically  all  that  requires  consid- 
eration, and  the  ornamentation  here  most  suitable 
is  the  cross;  harmony  with  the  architectural  situa- 
tion is  a  desideratum.  The  baptistery  does  not 
easily  lend  itself  to  the  use  of  paramenta,  and  in 
this  case  white  is  reconmiended  if  anything  be  used. 
The  matter  of  altar  carpet  has  remained  within  the 
province  of  free  choice.  Carpeting  is  indicated  for 
the  altar  steps  and  the  space  about  them,  with  geo- 
metrical or  other  technically  warranted  ornamen- 
tation. Wall  hangings  are  seldom  required.  For 
direction  in  minor  matters  the  works  of  Meurer, 
BOrkner,  and  Sch&fer  may  be  followed  (see  bibli- 
ography). 

Early  in  the  history  of  paramenta  the  symbolism 
of  colors  entered  and  remained  fixed  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  cultus;  in  the  Eastern  Church  the  matter 
was  not  one  of  prescription  but  of  custom  and  was 
simpler,  and  this  latter  is  followed  in 
3.  Color     the  Evangelical  churches.    Color  sym- 
Symbolism.  holism  is  only  a  part  of  ecclesiastical 
symbolism  (see  Symbolism,  Ecclesi- 
astical),  in   which   paramenta  have   their  part. 
While  white  was  in  early  times  fixed  in  use,  in  the 
twelfth  century  the  general  fixing  of  color  symbol- 
ism must  have  taken  place  (cf.  Innocent  III.,  De 
aacro  aUaria  mysterio,  i.  64);  in  this  four  colors, 
white,  black,  red  and  green,  are  noted;  cf.  also  the 
Rationale  divinorum  officiorum  of  Gulielmus  Du- 
randus,  q.v.).    The  Lutheran  has  retained  in  some 
degree  the  usual  customs  in  regard  to  the  color 
scheme  in  connection  with  the  Church  Year  (q.v.). 

(Victor  Schultze.) 
What  is  said  above  of  the  Lutheran  and  Re- 
formed churches  holds  in  general  for  the  Evangel- 
ical churches  of  England  and  America,  except 
that  there  is  little  to  suggest  that  the  use  of  parsr 
menta  is  to  be  revived  there.  Protestant  churches 
confine  their  employment  of  paramenta  usually  to 
embroidered  book-marks  for  the  Bible  of  the  pul- 
pit and  white  spread  and  coverings  for  the  com- 
munion table  and  the  sacred  vessels.  But  in  the 
Anglican  Church  and  its  branches  a  somewhat 
larger  use  is  made  of  these  objects,  especially  where 
High-church  usages  govern.  This  branch  of  Chris- 
tendom also  pays  more  attention  to  the  color  scheme 
of  the  church  year,  this  usage  accompanying  a 
more  elaborate  use  of  vestments. 

Bibuoorapht:    For  literary  sources  consult:    A.  Ilg,  Bet- 
trdge  Mur  Otachiehte  der  KunH  und  Kun$Ueehnik  aua  mittd- 
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alUrliclitn  DicMunatn,  Vienna,  1882;  J,  von  Schlimer. 
QutUrrtbv^  rur  K^mtt^eacJ^idUe  det  abgndlfindiKken  Mil- 
tdalttn.  ib.  1BB6.  For  ihe  tuicml  bJalory  at  paranmiU 
•muult:  F.  Boclc.  Gachiclat  drt  lilurgiKhn  Oupandrr  dii 
ViTOtoUfn,  i  T0I3.,  BoDD.  1859-71  (fuadnntAiTiil^  idsm. 
£>«  «««icA.  SWottunjf,  Vlenn*.  1803;  C,  RohouJl  de 
Flsury.  La  Mat,  S  vols..  Paris.  1333-89;  O.  Svmper, 
Dtr  atO:  I.  DU  Eedili  KunM.  Uunlcb.  1878;  P.  Focb- 
buh,  O'urAuAU  dir  I«lil«  XufuC  Huuu.  1883;  B. 
Bucber.  Guchichle  dtr  UclinUcltm  Kanalt.  Ul.  33S  sqq.. 
Stuttcsit,  1893;  J.  Laaiuc.  WaruUrpirichf  uruJ  Drekm 
dw  UilltiaUtTm.  Berlin.  IWN)  nqq.  Homg  auilerjiib  will  be 
found  Id  H.  O.  A1,  Hpeniw,  Tht  Whilt  Robe  of  Chardiw. 
Loudon,  1900;  ud  concemin*  the  usogen  much  in  J,  H, 
Blunt.  AnnMilrd  Book  of  Common  Pmurr,  nimiit.  New 
York,  190.1,  For  tbs  Itonum  Catholk  Church  consult: 
V.  Thulhoter,  HandbvA  drr  toWol«rAm  LUuToik.  vol.  i., 
FrcihuiE,  1887;  K.  An.  Oii  ckriMicht  A'uiul  in  Wan  und 
BUd.  RigtrubuTg.  1899;  G.  Jnkob,  Dii  Kuml  im  DieiuU 
dtr  JCtrcAt,  Lmidsbul,  1001.  For  pamjoenla  in  the  Evao- 
^Ucal  churches  consult:  M.  Meurer.  AUarmftf/iurJi:  ein 
finlnw  Tur  Parammtik  in  drr  tvanadiickai  Kinkt,  Leip- 
■ic.  1807;  idem.  Dtr  Kinfmbau  ton  Standpunkit  uad 
TucA  dm  Braurht  drr  Itifirrixliai  Kirehs,  ib.  1877;  V. 
Hchultse.  Dai  tamntliiKlu  KircknoiWudt.  ib.  1880:  R. 
Barkuer,  KinJiniachmuck  und  KinAmerrOl,  Cotba.  1892: 
T.  SehAfer,  Ratfrber  fOr  Antcfaffurie  und  ErlutUvria  am 
Fanmtnuji,  Berlin,  1897.     For  (he  ■ymhalifto  of  oolon, 

oooiulC  the  workg  of  Blunt  wid  Tbalbofer.  ut  sup.;  J.  C. 
W-  Au|:itAti.  BnirOgt  fbr  ehrigtlKh*  KuntdotacJiicMte  und 
Laurgik,  L  180  Hiq..  Leipeic,  1841:  W.  WBeksn»i«vl,  Du 
Fariiim-  und  Blunauriraehi  du  Miltdaaeri,  iu  Kleine 
Sdtnltm.  i.  143  eqq.,  Leipeic,  1874:  J.  W.  Lett.  NMa  on 
Iki  Hi^umi  of  lAt  IjUurvical  Colour;  Loadou.  1882;  J. 
aiuer.  Sumbolik  da  Kirdieno^audu.  Fralburc.  1903. 

PAKAN:  The  name  of  a  desert,  mountain,  or 
mountain  range  (Deut.  xmciii.  2;  Hab.  iii.  3},  and 
probably  idfto  of  a  place  (Deut.  i.  1;  1  Kings  xi. 
18)  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament.  Since  the 
mountain  of  Paran  ia  mentioned  together  with 
Sinai,  Seir,  and  Kadesh,  it  must  have  been  near 
the  southern  boundoiy  of  Canaan  between  Israel 
and  Edom.  The  place  of  the  same  name  would 
seem,  froro  the  obscure  Deut.  i.  lb  and  I  Kings  x'l. 
18,  to  have  been  situated  between  Midian  (or  Ekiom) 
and  Egypt,  pOHsihly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  modern 
l^al'at  al-Nakhl  on  the  road  from  Suez  to  Ailah,  the 
Biblical  Elalh.  The  desert  of  Pnran  was  the  home 
of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxi.  21),  and  also  the  place  from 
which  Moses  sent  the  spies  to  Canaan  (Num.  xiii. 
3,  26),  BO  that  it  atljoined  directly  on  the  south. 
It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  wilderness  of  Zin 
and  from  Kadesh  (Num.  xiii.  21,  xx.  la,  22).  The 
wilderness  of  Paran  must,  therefore,  be  located 
south  of  Kadesh,  Gerar,  and  the  wildemeBS  of  Zin. 
It  accordingly  corresponds  to  the  modem  Badiyat 
al-Tih  ("  desert  of  the  wandering  "),  which  is 
bounded  by  the  Jabal  al-Malfrah  on  the  north,  the 
watershed  toward  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  on  the 
south,  and  the  ranges  bordering  the  Wadi  id- 
'Arabah  on  the  east,  and  the  middle  Wadi  ai-'.\riah 
on  the  west. 

The  mountain  Paran  can  not  be  so  satisfactorily 
determined:  whether  a  single  mountain  or  a  range 
is  uncertain.  In  the  former  cose  it  might  be  identi- 
fied with  the  Jabal  'Araif  or  with  the  Jabal  Ikhrimm 
in  the  western  part  of  the  wilderness  of  Paran; 
while  in  the  lat1«r  case  it  might  be  identified  either 
with  the  heights  bordering  the  Wadi  a]-'.\rabah  to 
the  east  of  the  wilderness  or  with  the  chain  to  the 
south  which  forms  the  watershed  toward  the  pen- 
insula of  Sinai.     The  latter  is  the  more  probable, 


espacioily  as  this  southero  range  ia  now  called  Jabil 
al-Tih  ('■  Mountain  of  the  Wandering  ").  Wett 
stein,  however,  like  Palmer  and  Charlie,  ideotifia 
Mount  Paran  with  the  Jabal  Mat(T«h,  but  the  In- 
terior ot  the  mountain  district  w  yet  too  little 
known  to  decide  the  problem.  At  the  avne  timf, 
it  Is  possible  that  the  southern  port  of  Jabal  Ha^- 
rah,  so  for  Bs  it  lay  outside  the  borders  of  Canasn 
(Num.  xxxiv.  i;  Josh,  xv.  3),  was  called  Mount 
Paran.  Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  El- 
paran  of  Gen.  xiv.  6  if  translated  to  mean  grove  is 
very  possibly  another  and  fuller  name  for  Elath 
(fl.v.);  and  as  Genesia  locates  this  place  "  by  the 
wilderness  "  so  the  Arab  geographers  Ibn  ^Butul 
and  I^tahri  also  state  that  at  Allah  (Elath)  the 
desert  begins  in  which  the  iHmeiiles  wandered. 
Euting  has  found  the  name  Paran  in  the  Sinaitie 
inscriptions  in  the  forms  Farran  and  Faran,  and  the 
newEnglishmapot  Africa  shows  Jabal  Faramattbe 
s,c.  edge  of  Jubal  Makreh.  The  Pamn  of  I  Sam. 
XXV.  1  should  be  read,  with  the  Septuagint,  Uaon 
(cf.  I  Sam.  XXV.  2;  Josh.  tv.  55);  for  it  is  a  ci^  in 
the  mountains  of  Judah,  the  borne  of  the  Caleblte 
Nabal,  the  present  Khirbat  Ma'in.  Nor  does  the 
valley  of  Phnran  of  Josephus  (IV'ar,  IV.,  ix.  4)  refer 
to  the  Biblical  Paran.  In  like  miannBr,  the  Pharan 
ot  Pliny  {Hi^oria  TialuroXit,  v.  17)  and  the  Phara  of 
the  Pcutingerian  Table  (Leipaic,  1S24)  refer  to  the 
oasis  of  the  Sinaitie  peninsula  now  called  Fatrao. 
(H.  GtrraE.) 

Bibuoobafbt:  A.P.  Stanley,  Sinai aiuIPiiJ«<iiv •nCmnc- 
lion  inIA  thrir  HiMtarn-  Kew  York.  1883;  H.  C.  Trumbull. 
JCoduA-Samai.  New  York.  1884;  DB.  iii.  072-673;  EB. 
iii.  3583-84:  sod  the  liteistnre  under  Nmbb. 

PASASHAH  ("  division,"  pi.  panukiyyoIJi): 
The  Hebrew  name  for  the  reading  lesson  taken 
from  the  Pentateuch  and  used  in  the  synagogue  on 
the  Sabbath  (cf.  Acta  xv.  21),  Inasmuch  as  the 
intercalary  Jewish  year,  when  New  Year  falls  on 
Thursday,  has  fifty-four  Sabbaths,  the  entire  Pen- 
tateuch is  divided  into  fifty-four  sections,  the  ob- 
ject being  to  provide  a  section  for  each  Sabbath 
for  the  use  of  those  Jews  who  read  the  Pentateuch 
through  in  a  single  year.  The  smaller  sections  em- 
ployed by  those  who  read  the  Pentateuch  throtigh 
in  three  years  are  called  sedarim  or  aedaroth.  In 
years  when  the  number  of  Sabbaths  was  leas  than 
fifty-four,  two  of  the  parashiyyoth  were  read  on 
the  same  day.  Thus  on  the  Sabbath  immediatd]' 
preceding  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  the  last  and  the 
first  sections  were  read,  i.e..  the  reading  of  the  Iaw 
was  completed  and  begun  again.  The  reading  of 
the  parashah  precedes  that  of  the  Haphtarah  (q.v.). 
The  sections  ore  known  by  the  initial  (or  occasion- 
ally the  first  and  the  second)  word;  thus  the  name 
of  the  first  parashah  is  "  Bereabilh  "  ("  In  the  be- 
ginning," Gen,  i,  I),  and  the  second  "  Noah  "  (Geu. 
vi.  9),  omitting  the  editorial  note  which  begins  the 

PARET,  WILLIAM ;  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop 
of  Maryland;  b.  in  New  York  Qty  Sept.  23,  1826. 
He  was  educated  at  Hobart  College,  Geneva,  N.  T. 
(4.B.,  1849),  and  after  studying  theology  privately, 
was  ordered  deacon  in  1852  and  advanced  to  the 
priesthood  in  the  following  year.     He  was  curate 
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and  rector  at  St.  John's,  Qyde,  N.  Y.  (1852-54), 
Zion,  Pierrepont  Manor,  N.  Y.  (1854-65),  St.  Paul's, 
East  Saginaw,  Mich.  (1865-67),  Trinity,  Elmira, 
N.  Y.  (1867-69),  Christ  Church,  Williamsport,  Pa. 
(1869-76),  and  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  (1876-^).  In  1885  he  was  conse- 
crated sixth  bishop  of  Maryland.  He  has  written 
PariaraL  Use  of  the  Prayer  Book  (Baltimore,  1904) 
and  Place  and  Function  of  the  Sunday  School  in  the 
Church  (New  York,  1906). 

PAREX7S,  DAVID:  Reformed  theologian;  b.  at 
Frankenstein  (39  m.  s.  of  Breslau)  Dec.  30,  1548; 
d.  at  Heidelberg  June  15,  1622.  After  attending 
the  schools  of  his  native  town,  he  was  apprenticed 
to  an  apothecary  and  again  to  a  shoemaker.  In 
1564  he  entered  the  school  of  the  learned  Christoph 
Schilling  at  Hirschbeig,  whom  he  accompanied  to 
Amberg,  in  1566;  but  immediately  entered  the  Col- 
legium Sapientia?,  at  Heidelberg.  On  May  13,  1571, 
he  became  pastor  at  Niederschlettenbach  and  six 
months  later  a  teacher  in  the  Predagogium  at  Hei- 
delbeig.  On  Aug.  24,  1573,  he  resumed  the  pas- 
torate in  the  previously  Roman  Catholic  village  of 
Hemsbach;  where,  with  the  consent  of  the  congre- 
gation, he  reconstructed  the  chiuxih  status  along 
Reformed  lines.  Dismissed  from  his  office  after 
the  death  of  Frederick  III.,  Parens  was  appointed, 
in  1577,  by  Palsgrave  Johann  Casimir,  pastor  at 
Oggersheim.  Transferred  to  Winzingen  in  1580,  he 
cultivated  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  teachers 
at  the  Casimirianum,  in  the  neighboring  Neustadt. 
After  the  death  of  Ludwig  VI.,  Palsgrave  Casimir, 
in  Sept.,  1584,  called  Parens  as  teacher  to  the  Col- 
legium Sapientia?,  Heidelbeig,  the  director  of  which 
he  became  in  1591,  and,  in  1598,  he  entered  the 
theological  faculty  as  teacher  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  from  1602  until  his  death  he  taught  the  New 
Testament.  His  reputation  as  teacher  increased 
from  year  to  year,  and  attracted  students  from  far 
and  wide.  From  1592,  he  belonged  to  the  Pala- 
tinate chmtjh  council.  In  his  last  years.  Parens 
was  much  afflicted  with  sickness.  In  Sept.,  1621, 
as  the  Spanish  troops  approached  the  Palatinate, 
Parens  fled  to  Annweiler,  and  later  to  Neustadt. 
Then,  when  Elector  Frederick  V.  returned  tem- 
porarily to  the  Palatinate,  Parens  returned  to  Hei- 
delbeig, May  17,  1622,  where  he  passed  away.  He 
was  survived  only  by  his  son  Philipp  (1576-1648), 
who  issued  his  father's  writings,  to  which  he  pre- 
fixed a  life  (Frankfort,  1647). 

Parens  began  his  literary  activity  in  mature 
years,  with  the  tract  against  the  doctrine  of  ubiq- 
uity, Melhodu^  ubiquiiarice  controversies  (Neustadt, 
1586).  Some  vexing  polemical  matter  accom- 
panied his  issue  of  the  Neustadter  Bibel,  1587:  an 
edition  of  Luther's  translation,  with  apj>ended  table 
of  contents  and  superscriptions.  Jakob  Andrea,  in 
his  Chrisiliche  Erinnerung  (Tubingen,  1589),  styled 
this  publication  an  **  arrant  piece  of  knavery "; 
while  Parens,  in  Rething  der  Neustadter  Bibel  (Neu- 
stadt, 1589),  answered  in  a  more  moderate  tone. 
Paretis  further  contended  against  Siegwart  in  Sieg 
dsr  NeuMdtischen  Bibel  (Neustadt,  1591),  and  with 
iBgidius  Hunnius,  in  1593-99,  who  accused  him  of 
the  judaizing  error  of  the  Reformed  party,  with 
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Clypeus  veritatis  caiholicas  de  sacrosancta  triniiaU 
and  Orthodoxus  Calvinus.  He  also  issued  various 
tracts  against  the  papacy  (1604-17).  Despite  these 
many  literary  battles.  Parens  was  by  nature  irenic, 
and  much  lamented  the  passionate  wranglings  of 
that  age.  His  main  task  he  £issumed  in  positive, 
constructive  activity;  such  as  the  many  editions, 
after  1593,  of  his  Summarische  Erkldrung  der  Katho- 
lischen  in  der  Churpfolz  geHbten  Lehre;  and  espe- 
cially his  numerous  commentaries  on  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  Scriptures  (published  1605-18). 
Significant  also  was  his  pronounced  \vish,  in  1603, 
though  denied  by  the  strict  Calvinists,  that,  in  con- 
nection with  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the 
Reformed  Churches  might  use  the  terms  essentiali- 
ter  et  siibstantialiter,  so  as  to  approach  the  Lutheran 
teaching.  His  irenic  spirit,  however,  appeared  at 
its  best  in  the  famous  Irenicum  sive  de  unione  et 
synodo  evangelicorum  liber  votiw^  (Heidelbeig,  1614- 
1615).  In  this  he  proposes  a  general  synod  of  all 
Evangelicals  to  unite  the  Lutherans  and  the  Cal- 
vinists, who,  he  represents,  were  surely  at  one  in 
every  essential.  On  only  one  point,  however,  not 
affecting  the  foundation  of  belief,  was  there  di- 
vergence. Why  not  forbear  with  erring  brethren  in 
love,  and  cease  consuming  one  another  in  strife  to 
the  joy  of  the  *'  papists  "  ?  But  this  yearning  ap- 
peal of  Parens  brought  little  response  from  his  con- 
temporaries, and  his  overture  for  peace  was  rudely 
rejected  by  the  Lutheran  theologians  Hutter  and 
Siegwart.  In  his  biography,  Philipp  Parens  lav- 
ished almost  excessive  praise  upon  his  father;  yet 
impartial  posterity  regards  him  as  a  pure  character 
and  a  distinguished  theologian,  who,  dining  an  age 
of  narrow-mindedness,  preserved  a  broad  outlook, 
and  both  courageously  uttered  and  capably  repre- 
sented the  recognized  truth.  Julius  Net. 

BiBUoaRAPHY:  The  main  source  is  the  life  by  his  son,  pre- 
fixed to  the  collection  of  works,  ut  sup.  Consult  furtiier, 
P.  Bayle.  Dictionary  Historical  and  Critical,  iv.  471-476, 
London,  1737. 

PARIS  POLYGLOT.    See  Bibles,  Polyglot,  III. 
PARIS,  UNIVERSITY  OF.    See  Univebsftibs,  §  2. 

PARISH   AND    PASTOR. 

Pre-Parochial  Period  (J  1). 

Rise  of  the  Parish  (§  2). 

Nature  and  History  of  Medieval  Parishes  ({  3). 

Canonico.  and  Protestant  Theory  (§4). 

The  Roman  Catholic  Parish  and  Rieotor  (§  5). 

The  German  Lutheran  Parish  (§  6). 

Until  the  middle  of  the  third  century  the  one 
pastor  of  the  faithful  was  the  bishop,  who  con- 
trolled the  churches  in  the  cities,  while  those  in  the 
country  were  administered  by  the  Chorepiscopus 
(q.v.),  except  in  Egypt,  which  seems  to  have  had 
a  sort   of  presbyterial   oiganization.     About  250 

Fabian  divided  the  chiuxjh  at  Rome 
I.  Pre-Paro-  into  fourteen  districts  (corresponding 
chial  Period,  to  the  "  regions  "  of  the  city),  each 

under  a  deacon  or  subdeacon,  the  pri- 
mary object  being  the  care  of  the  poor;  in  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  fourth  century,  there  were  more 
than  forty  churches  in  Rome.  In  this  same  cen- 
tury baptism  could  be  administered  only  by  the 
bishop,  and  by  him  only  in  the  baptistery  of  the 
Lateran,  and  not  until  the  end  of  the  fifth  century 
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could  baptism  be  administered  in  a  number  of 
other  Roman  churches.  Some  of  these  titular 
churches,  however,  the  oldest  of  which  were  prob- 
ably the  successors  of  private  houses  in  which 
Christians  had  gathered  for  worship  in  the  pre- 
Diocletian  period,  seem  to  have  been  centers  for 
divine  service  as  early  as  the  third  century.  Over 
them  presided  titular  priests,  who  were  later  to  be- 
come the  cardinal-priests,  but  for  many  centuries 
they  exercised  no  pastoral  duties.  In  Rome,  how- 
ever, and  probably  in  other  cities,  deacons  and 
priests  began,  about  250,  to  be  assigned  to  ecclesi- 
astical subdivisions.  This  may  well  have  begun  in 
the  rural  districts,  but  as,  in  analogy  with  the 
spirit  of  Roman  law,  the  country  became  subor- 
dinate to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city,  the  chorepi»- 
copi  of  the  East  gradually  gave  place  to  priests 
dependent  on  the  bishop.  In  the  West,  where  there 
was  no  chorepiscopate,  the  graves  of  martyrs,  etc., 
gave  rise  to  a  local  clergy.  The  Synod  of  Elvira 
(305  or  306;  canon  Ixxvii.;  in  Hcfele,  ConcUien- 
genchtchte,  i.  18&-190,  Eng.  transl.,  i.  16&-170,  Fr. 
transl.,  i.  1,  pp.  261-262)  mentions  deacons  as 
directing  rural  communities  without  priest  or 
bishop,  although  baptism  administered  by  such  a 
deacon  was  regarded  as  complete  only  when  the 
benediction  of  the  bishop  had  also  been  received; 
and  the  Synod  of  Aries  (314;  canon  xv.;  in 
Hefele,  ut  sup.,  i.  213-214,  Eng.  transl,  i.  193, 
Fr.  transl.,  i.  1,  pp.  291-292)  forbids  deacons  to 
administer  the  Eucharist,  so  that  only  the  dele- 
gation of  a  priest  could  completely  provide  for 
religious  needs.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century  that  the  Church  was 
fully  organized  in  the  rural  districts  (see  Orqan- 
iZATiON  OF  THE  Early  Church).  Definite  areas 
were  now  constituted  which  already  contained 
numerous  small  places  of  worship,  often  with  their 
own  clergy.  In  these  churches  sermons  might  be 
delivered  and  mass  might  be  celebrated,  but  on 
high  festivals  the  parishioners  worshiped  in  the 
main  church.  Furthermore,  only  the  priest  in 
charge  of  this  main  church  was  permitt^  to  ad- 
minister baptism  at  Easter  (and  probably  at  Whit- 
suntide), and  such  was  his  supervision  of  the  neigh- 
boring clergy  that  after  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century  he  was  called  the  "  archpriest  "  (see  Arch- 
deacon AND  Archpriest).  The  main  church  came 
to  l>e  termed  *'  diocese,"  "  diocesan  basilica,'' 
"  parish,"  "  parish  church,"  and  later  "  baptis- 
tery," etc.  These  churches  gradually  attained  a 
degree  of  independence  of  the  bishop,  although 
their  revenues  were  still  paid  to  him  or  reckoned  to 
his  crcciit,  and  it  was  he  who  paid  the  clergy,  the 
"  parish  churches "  not  gaining  administrative 
freedom  until  long  after  they  had  received  inde- 
pendence in  pastoral  care,  the  entire  course  of  de- 
velopment being  additionally  complicated  by  the 
rise  of  the  system  of  Patronage  (q.v.). 

It  was  only  in  the  late  Merovingian  and  the  Caro- 
lingian  periods  that  the  parish,  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  term,  came  into  existence,  whereby  the  in- 
habitants of  a  definite  district  were  attached  to 
a  single  church  and  its  priest,  who,  exercising 
disciplinary  powers,  was,  in  his  turn,  strictly  lim- 
ited to  the  district  in  question  and  to  its  inhabi- 


tants,  the   whde   development  being  powerfully 

aided  by  the  state  requirement  of  Tithes  (q.v.). 

While  at  first  the  tithes  appertained  only  to  those 

churohee    whii^    had     the    ri^t  to 

2.  Riee  of  administer  baptism  and  perform  burial, 
the  Pluish.  they  were  greatly  increased  in  scope  by 

the  rise  of  parish  churches,  beginning 
with  the  eighth  century.  Shortly  after  800  C3iar- 
lemagne  enacted  that  a  tithe  of  the  fiscal  lands 
should  be  devoted  to  the  fiscal  churches,  exception 
being  made  in  favor  of  non-royal  churches  only 
when  these  had  had  tithes  since  early  times.  While 
Chariemagne  expressly  guarded  against  diminution 
of  the  incomes  of  old  churches  by  the  foundation 
of  new  ones,  this  was  essentially  changed  und» 
Louis  the  Pious,  the  result  being  not  only  a  power- 
ful impulse  to  the  colonization  then  regulariy  con- 
nected with  the  foundation  of  churehes,  but  also 
the  cause  of  the  disappearance  both  of  the  old 
"  baptismal  "  churches  and  of  the  archpriests.  Even 
before  these  changes,  such  parochial  confusion  had 
arisen  that  no  traces  remained  of  the  undoubted 
connection  between  these  eariy  "  baptismal  par- 
ishes "  (the  so-called  "  Merovingian  great  par- 
ishes ")  and  Celto-Roman  administrative  divisions. 
In  Germany,  however,  where  these  changes  took 
place  later,  liiere  were  still  relics  of  the  ancient  or- 
ganisation, which  in  Italy  held  its  own  until  late 
in  the  Carolingian  period. 

A  fully  devdoped  medieval  parish  thus  presup- 
posed a  more  or  less  definite  district,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which  were  restricted,  both  for  baptism 
and  burial,  to  a  specified  church,  to  which  they 
paid  tithes  and  which  had,  for  the  discharge  of  pas- 
toral care,  an  inciunbent  in  priest's  orders,  deriving 
his  income  from  the  estates  and  in- 

3.  Nature  comes  connected  with  that  parish, 
and  History  The  incumbent  was  seldom  appointed 
of  Medieval  by  his  bishop,  being  usually  chosen  by 

Puiahes.  a  temporal  or  spiritual  lord  or,  more 
rarely,  by  the  parish.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  incumbent's  position  was,  in  the  eariy 
Middle  Ages,  official  rather  than  religious,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  community  in  general  took  an 
active  part  in  the  administration  of  the  parish,  ap- 
pointing the  sextons  and  other  minor  officials,  and 
frequently  engaging  and  dismissing  the  assistant 
clergy.  At  the  same  time,  the  parish  priest  was 
an  important  fig^ure,  not  only  entitled  to  certain 
prerogatives  and  exempt  from  certain  liabilities, 
but  also,  as  the  only  man  of  learning,  the  scribe  of 
his  parish,  and,  in  many  places,  a  voluntary  arbiter 
of  justice.  The  i^ystem  of  parish  endowment  in- 
volved, however,  some  undesirable  consequences. 
As  in  Teutonic  law  in  general,  there  was  no  dis- 
tinction between  the  private  and  the  public  aspects 
of  the  benefice,  and  it  was  accordingly  assumed 
that  the  inciunbent  might  have  a  substitute  to  per- 
form his  duties.  As  eariy  as  the  ninth  century 
many  parish  priests  were  represented  by  vicars, 
who  were  either  paid  a  certain  sum  in  money  or  in 
kind  by  the  inciunbent  proper,  or  received  certain 
incomes.  These  evil  conditions  were  made  staU 
worse  by  the  holding  of  Pluralities  (q.v.),  and  were 
complicated  by  the  development  of  Incorporation 
(q.v.).     In  the  episcopal  cities  of  Germany  the 
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eathedral  long  remained  the  only  church,  or  at 
least  the  only  one  in  which  baptism  was  adminis- 
tered; but  as  early  as  the  eighth  and  ninth  cen- 
turies parish  churches  were  introduced  even  in 
cities.  At  the  same  time,  Patronage  (q.v.)  became 
an  in^wrtant  factor,  even  in  episcopal  cities,  when 
controlled  by  monasteries  and  collegiate  churches, 
the  rise  of  the  city  parish  system  being  immediately 
connected  with  the  latter.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, that  parish  and  baptismal  rights  were  ac- 
quired by  the  collegiate  churches  only  gradually, 
either  in  consequence  of  their  own  exertions  or  of 
^nsoopal  transfer  and  division  of  older  ecclesiastical 
districts.  The  cathedral  or  its  baptistery  accord- 
iD^y  often  long  retained  either  a  concurrent  or 
exclusive  right  of  baptism,  etc.,  the  latter  still 
bdng  the  case  in  some  Italian  cities,  such  as  Bo- 
logna, Florence,  and  Parma.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
many  of  the  German  city  parishes  had  no  fixed 
boundaries,  a  situation  which  the  Council  of  Trent 
sou^t  to  amend.  Other  conditions,  such  as  the 
rivalry  of  collegiate  churches,  also  tended  to  pro- 
duce city  parishes,  which  are  found  after  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  These  seem  to  have 
been  served  originally  from  the  collegiate  church, 
which  still  formed  the  center  of  parish  worship; 
but  in  course  of  time  the  evils  of  non-residence  ap- 
peared here  also,  especially  as  the  parishioners  not 
infrequently  preferred  vicars  to  the  collegiate  clergy. 
Finally,  many  city  parishes,  like  laige  numbers  of 
those  in  the  country,  became  the  property  of  mon- 
asteries, thus  involving  the  principle  of  patronage. 
In  cities  containing  a  court,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
right  of  patronage  formed  the  foundation  of  the 
city  parish,  while  the  market  churches  both  in  the 
north  and  in  the  south  of  Germany  were  at  once 
placed  under  the  control  of  patrons.  In  yet  other 
cases  the  citizens  of  a  commimity  built  and  en- 
dowed parish  churches  at  their  own  expense,  the 
patronage  of  the  churches  in  question  consequently 
belonging  to  the  cities  concerned,  so  that  the  pas- 
toral care  in  such  a  municipality  became  a  part  of 
the  civic  administration. 

In  canon  law  the  parish  priest  is  simply  the  as- 
sistant and  representative  of  the  bishop,  entrusted 
with  pastoral  care  in  a  definite  district,  instituted 
by  the  bishop  (or  presented  by  a  patron),  depend- 
ent on  his  diocesan,  and  liable  to  deprivation  (see 
Degradation;  and  Deposition)  for  due  cause. 
In  theory  the  parishioners  are  dependent  on  their 

parish  priest  for  all  means  of  grace 

4.  Canonical  excepting  the  sacraments  of  confirma- 

and  Protes-  tion  and  ordination,   which  are   the 

tint  Theory,  exclusive  prerogatives  of  the  bishop; 

but  in  practise  the  rights  of  the  parish 
priest  are  subject  to  many  exemptions  (see  Exemp- 
tion), especially  in  favor  of  the  regular  clergy,  the 
mendicant  friars  being  empowered  to  preach  and 
to  hear  confession  concurrently  with  the  parish 
clergy.  On  the  other  hand,  since  the  Lateran 
Council  of  1215,  all  the  faithful  who  have  reached 
the  years  of  discretion  are  bound  to  confess  at  least 
once  each  year  to  their  parish  priest,  and  to  receive 
the  Eucharist  from  him  at  Easter;  and  the  decrees 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  require  the  publication  of 
the  banns  by  the  parish  priest  if  the  marriage  is  to 


be  regular.  Among  the  Reformers  Luther  and 
Zwingli  took  over  the  parish  from  Roman  Catholic 
church  law,  although  in  both  cases  subsequent  de- 
velopments led  to  the  formation  of  national  churches 
in  which  the  parishes  remained  the  normal  districts 
for  pastoral  care,  subject  in  part  to  the  parishioners 
both  in  the  institution  of  the  clergy  and  in  the 
financial  administration  of  the  parishes.  The  sup- 
pression of  monasteries,  moreover,  put  an  end  to 
many  abuses,  as  did  the  secularization  of  1803,  pre- 
venting, for  instance,  non-residence,  and  frequently 
giving  a  pastor  an  assistant  in  the  form  of  a  deacon, 
subject  to  the  head  of  the  parish  in  administration, 
but  equal  to  him  in  ecclesiastical  prerogatives.  In 
like  manner,  the  pastor  is  under  the  control  of  ad- 
ministrative officers,  though  the  latter  do  not  pos- 
sess superior  spiritual  rank,  so  that  the  ecclesias- 
tical functions  formerly  reserved  to  the  bishop  are 
abrogated.  Calvinism,  while  not  unacquainted 
with  the  concept  of  the  parish  in  its  administrative 
sense,  has  been  debarred,  by  its  stress  on  the  Church 
as  the  ''  congregation,''  from  any  sympathy  with 
the  parochial  system. 

In  Roman  Catholic  church  law  a  parish  is  that 
district,  normally  strictly  delimited,  in  which  a 
parish  priest,  subject  to  his  bishop,  exercises  right 
and  lawful  pastoral  care.  The  parish  bounds  may 
canonically  be  changed  only  by  the  bishop,  and  by 
him  only  in  case  of  necessity  or  obvious  utility. 
There  are  also  "  personal  parishes,"  such  as  court  or 

military  chaplaincies,  and  missions  are 

5.  The  Ro-  likewise  movable  and  without  definite 

man  Catholic  boundaries  in   many  cases,  although 

Parish   and    in    some  places  they  are  practically 

Rector,      equivalent    to    regular    parishes.     A 

congregation  is  not  recognized  as  a  cor- 
poration by  Roman  Catholic  church  law,  the  legal 
personality  being  the  parish,  the  parish  church,  or 
the  benefice.  Parishioners  are  those  residing  within 
a  parish  or  possessing  a  quasi-domicile  in  it  after  a 
residence  of  six  months.  It  is  possible,  therefore, 
to  belong  to  more  than  one  parish  if  the  parish- 
ioner concerned  has  more  than  one  domicile.  Prot- 
estants who  have  been  validly  baptized  are  regarded 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  heretical  Catho- 
lics; but  while  theoretically  such  Protestants  are 
held  to  belong  to  the  parish,  practically  this  tenet 
is  now  in  abeyance.  All  Roman  Catholics  are,  how- 
ever, subject  to  the  ecclesiastical  control  of  their 
parish  priest,  who  may  forbid  any  other  clergy  to 
officiate  in  his  parish  imless  possessed  of  papal  or 
episcopal  authorization,  and  has  the  exclusive  right, 
except  in  urgent  contingencies,  of  baptism,  publi- 
cation of  the  banns,  marriage,  the  viaticmn,  ex- 
treme unction,  burial,  and  Easter  communion. 
Male  religious  orders  and  their  institutions  are  ex- 
empt from  parish  control,  and  generally  have  papal 
privileges  empowering  them  to  exercise  spiritual 
functions  within  the  parish  bounds.  The  head  of 
the  parish  need  not  be  a  priest,  though  he  must 
be  ordained  to  the  priesthood  within  a  year;  but  if 
he  be  a  deacon,  such  functions  as  require  priestly 
ordination,  particularly  the  celebration  of  mass, 
must  be  performed  by  a  vicar  in  priest's  orders. 
The  parish  priest  is  presupposed  to  be  beneficed 
and  to  be  perpetual,  so  that  neither  mission  clergy, 
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devenrante  (see  Chaplain),  nor  subsidiary  priests, 
are,  itrictly  speaking,  parish  clergy.  Where  there 
is  no  right  of  patronage,  the  bishop  presents  to  a 
parish  in  virtue  of  his  "  free  collation,"  and  even  in 
other  cases  he  gives  at  least  "  collative  institution." 
The  office  of  parish  priest  is  not  of  divine  right, 
and  the  attempt  made  by  the  Galileans  and  by 
the  Synod  of  Pistojti  (1786)  to  trace  the  presbyteri- 
ate  back  to  the  disciples  of  Christ  was  formally 
condemned,  as  an  Ario-C'alvinistic  heresy,  in  the 
bull  Axictorem  julei  (1794)  of  Pius  VI.  The  privi- 
lege, and  the  duly,  of  the  parish  priest  is  the  exer- 
cise of  pastoral  care,  and  residence  is,  accordingly, 
strictly  enjoined.  He  has  the  right  of  jurisdiction 
as  confessor  of  his  parishioners  even  outside  the 
limits  of  his  parish,  and  must  keep  the  parish  rec- 
ords, as  well  as  preach  and  catechize.  (>n  all  Sun- 
days and  feast  days  he  must  offer  the  sacrifice  of 
the  mass,  and,  if  he  have  charge  of  two  parishes, 
this  duty  must  be  discharged  by  bination.  He  is 
likewise  bound  to  super\Tse  the  schools  of  his  par- 
ish and  may  have  the  usufruct  of  the  income  of  his 
benefice,  besides  the  surplice-fees  which  he  receives. 
He  may,  in  virtue  of  his  "  internal  jurisdiction," 
exercise  ecclesiastical  discipline,  but  may  not  im- 
pose censures,  since  he  does  not  possess  "  external 
jurisdiction." 

In  German  Lutheran  church  law  the  parish  is 
simply  the  district  in  which  the  official  activity  of 
the  pastor  is  carried  on,  its  boundaries  being  deter- 
mined either  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  or  by 
the  State,  or  by  topographical  conditions,  or  even 
by  personal   considerations,   although 

6.  The      in  exceptional  cases  the  congregation 

German     may  comprise  several  parishes.     The 
Lutheran    Lutherans,  like  the  Roman  Catholics, 

Parish.  hold  that  "  whosoever  is  in  the  parish 
is  also  of  the  parish,"  but  parochial 
control  is  practically  restricted  to  the  publication 
of  banns  and  burial,  since  confession,  the  Lord's 
Supper,  baptism,  and  confirmation  may  generally 
be  rccjuested,  especially  in  the  cities,  from  pastors 
of  other  parishes.  The  pastor  is  rcp^arly  consid- 
ered a  member  of  his  own  congregation,  except 
where,  as  in  the  two  Meeklenburgs  and  Coburg- 
Gotha,  the  congregations  are  not  autonomous,  in 
which  case  he  is  over  his  congregation.  In  ecclesi- 
astical power  all  the  clergy  are  held  to  be  equal 
whether  pastors,  chief  pjistors,  or  deacons,  even 
superintendents,  ephors,  provosts,  and  general  su- 
perintendents having  no  superior  spiritual  func- 
tions, despite  their  relation  to  the  administration 
of  the  Church.  The  Lutheran  pastors  are  likewise 
beneficed  and  enjoy  subjective  perpetuity,  being 
irremovable  except  for  weighty  reasons.  The  right 
of  Patronage  (q.v.)  is  an  important  factor,  and,  in 
general,  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  Lutheran  pas- 
tor in  regard  to  preaching,  tearhin/r.  keeping  the 
records,  etc.,  are  analogous  to  tliosp  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  parish  pri«»st.  See  Rishop;  DEAfO-v; 
Pastoral  Theology;  Patronage;  and  Priest. 

(Ulricu  Stutz.) 

Bxbuookapst:  For  th«  I«caI  Mp«ots  of  the  fluhirsct.  rcfer- 
•BM  should  b«  mad*  to  th«  wor!c^  on  eorl©^ifl'?tical  laxr 
{Kiroh«nr9cht)  by  P.  Hlnachius,  Berlin.  1860-97;  E. 
LOninc,  Strasburg.   1878;    A.  L.   Richter.   Leipsio,   1886; 


E.  Friedberg,  lb.  1003;  P.  SebAn,  Berlin,  1008;  J.  B. 
Sagmallor,  Freiburg,  1904;  and  U.  StutJ.  Berlin.  1901. 
Note  particularly  the  literature  under  CASioir  Law. 

On  the  general  question  much  material  will  bt  found 
in   the  literature  under  OBOAmzATXON  of  toi  Eailt 
Chubch;    and  the  various  artidoa  in  this  work  to  wfaidi 
roference  b  made  in  the  text.     A  list  of  literature  deal- 
ing laxgdy  with  Germany  is  given  in  Hauck-Heraog,  RE, 
rv.  239-240.    Of  especial  value  are  the  works,  noted  under 
Church,  ths   Chbibttak,  of  E.  Hatch,  J.  Cunningham, 
J.  H.  Rigg,  and  W.  D.  KUlen.     Consult  further:  J.  Ban- 
Herman,  The  Church  of  Christ    .  ,  .  the  Nature,  Pova% 
Ordinaneet,  Diteipline  and  Government  of  the   Chrutian 
Church,  2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  18G8;  L.   Duchesne,  in  MS- 
angea  d'archiologie  et  ifhialoire,  vii  (1887),  217  eqq.;  K.  Rie- 
ker,    Die  rechtliche  Natur  dee    evangdiechen    PfamuuU, 
Leipsio,  1891;  Lambert,  La  Doctrine  du  ministire  ecrUti- 
aetijue  d^aprie  Ice  Hvree  Bymbolijtiea  de  Vigliee  luthhienne, 
Paris,  1894;    S.  Rictschd,  Die  Civitae  auf  deulechen  Baden 
bia  zum  Aitejang  der  Karclinaerteil,  pp.  65  aqq..  82  sqq., 
88  sqq.,  Leipeic,  1894;  U.    Stuts,    GeechichU  dee  kink- 
lichen  BenefieicUweeena,  vol.  i.,  §f  4-5,  14-19,  21.  Berlin, 
1895;   J.  B.  Sagm Oiler,  Die  Entwickdunq  dee  Archipree- 
byterala  und  Ddcanate,  pp.  29  sqq.,  Tfibingen,  1898;   A. 
Marignan,  tiludee  ew  la  dvUization  francaiee,  i.  200  sqq^ 
Paris,   1899;   P.   Imbart  de  la  Tour,  Lee    Originea  rdi- 
gieuaea  de  la  France,  Paris,    1900;  H.  Grisar,  GeeehiehU 
der  Stadt  Rom  im  MittdaUer,  i.  140  sqq.,  Freibuig,  1901; 
Zorell,    in    Archiv   fUr   katholiechen  Kinhenrecht,    Ixxzii 
(1902),  74  sqq.,  258  sqq.;    Hauck,  KD,  i.  222  sqq.,  ti. 
453,  714  sqq.,  iv.  19  cqq.,  25  sqq.,  382-383,  560-561. 

PARITY:  In  canon  law,  a  status  of  civil  equality 
for  various  ecclesiastical  societies.  So  long  as  the 
pre-Reformation  heresy  law  in  Cxermany  was  in 
force,  there  w^as  no  such  thing  as  parity;  but  in 
1555,  after  the  peace  of  Augsburg,  the  German  em- 
pire declared  the  heresy  law  to  be  no  longer  appli- 
cable. A  distinction  renmins,  however,  to  be  drawn 
between  the  parity  guaranteed  by  the  German  em- 
pire and  the  measures  adopted  by  its  constituent 
state  governments:  the  empire  never  prescribed 
that  the  two  confessional  bodies  should  be  placed 
on  a  footing  of  equality  by  the  respective  states. 
Parity  signifies  solely  an  equality  of  treatment  for 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  estates  of  the 
realm  in  matters  of  the  empire's  jurisdiction.  As 
to  the  states  of  (xermany,  Brandenburg  was  the 
first  to  depart  from  the  custom  of  recognizing  the 
rights  of  only  one  Church;  Elector  Johann  Sigis- 
mund  in  161 1  granted  coequal  standing  with  the 
Lutheran  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  East 
Prussia,  and  in  1615  the  same  to  the  Reformed 
Church  throughout  his  domain.  For  the  rest  of 
Germany,  the  act  of  the  imperial  deputies  of  Feb. 
25,  1803,  transferred  many  domains  from  Roman 
Catholic  into  Protestant  hands,  at  the  same  time 
guaranteeing  the  exercise  of  the  prevailing  religion. 
Parity  was  next  introduced  by  Bavaria  (1803-18), 
Baden,  and  others.  All  the  sundry  Protestant  states 
of  the  Rhenish  Confederation  were  led  by  Nai>oleon 
to  pledge  to  the  Roman  Catholics  equal  rights  of 
worship  \vith  the  Lutherans,  and  most  of  them  ful- 
fille<i  the  promise.  The  act  of  the  German  Confed- 
eration did  not  touch  upon  the  point,  but  confined 
itself  to  stipulating  equality  of  civil  and  political 
rights  for  adherents  of  the  various  confessions  as  in- 
dividuals. The  complete  civil  and  national  equality 
of  all  Germans,  without  regard  to  religion  and 
creed,  was  afforded  by  the  law  of  the  Confederatioo 
(now  imperial)  of  1869.  The  case  is  different  with 
religious  societies  as  such.  Tliat  the  three  great 
ChristiaQ  Confessions  (Roman  Catholic,  Lutheran, 
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axul  Reformed)  everywher*  enjoy  a  ipaciol 
of  staU  privUegM,  U  dua  to  theiz  butoria  position 
mud  their  public  importance.  But  in  many  of  the 
German  Btatcs,  they  alone  posaesa  tha  full  me^uure 
of  religioui  exercise.  [For  discussion  of  the  subject 
in  relation  to  otlier  countries  tban  Genaany  see 
LiBEBTV,  Rkugious.]  (E.  Sehlino.) 

BtBUOOBiPBT:  See  under  Libehtv,  RBUoioni. 

PARK,  EDWARDS  AUASA:  American  Congre- 
gationalist;  b.  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  Dec.  2!t,  1803; 
d.  at  Andover,  Muss.,  June  4,  I'JOO.  Hia  futtier, 
Calvin  Park,  was  a  professor  in  Brown  University, 
and  the  son  graduated  tiiere  in  1826;  and,  after  a 
period  of  leaching,  entered  Aadover  Seminary, 
graduating  in  1831.  He  then  became  oolleagUB 
pastor  oE  flichnrd  Salter  Storra  (2d)  at  Braintrae, 
Mass.,  and  during  the  ne^t  two  years  rose  to  the 
Rink  of  one  of  the  ablest  preachers  of  the  day; 
InuLsterred,  however,  to  AmliefBt  College  as  pro- 
fessor of  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  he  became 
eminent  as  a  teacher  (183.'i-36).  He  was  called  to 
Andover  in  1836  as  professor  of  sacred  rhptoric, 
which  position  he  tilled  with  great  success  and  per- 
sonal satisfaction  til]  1847,  when,  by  ix  general  de- 
mand of  the  students  and  friends  of  the  seminary 
and  the  nomination  of  his  predecessor,  he  (vas  trans- 
ferred to  the  chair  of  systematic  theology,  which  he 
filled  till  1881.  Andover  Seminary  was  in  those 
days  the  chief  seminary  of  the  Congregational 
churches,  and  Professor  Park  made  tho  New  Eng- 
land Tteology  (q.v,),  of  which  be  was  a  consum- 
mate master  and  the  greatest  representative,  the 
dominant  school  of  thought  in  the  Congregational- 
ism of  his  time.  That  theology  ia  aumniarily  set 
forth  in  the  creed  of  Andover  Seminary  (of.  his 
pamphlet.  The  Aasociali  Creed  of  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Boston,  1383),  and  also  in  his 
famous  sermon  upon  The  Theology  of  Ihn  Intellect 
aitd  that  of  the  Fceliaga  (reprinted  in  the  Bihiiolheca 
Sacra),  This  sermon  led  to  an  epoch-making  con- 
troversy with  Prof.  Charles  Hodge  of  Princeton, 
which  did  much  to  bring  the  now  school  to  a  con- 
Bciousness  of  itself  and  establish  it  (irmly  in  the  con- 
victions and  life  of  the  churches.  The  long  anj 
laborious  Andover  life  wa-i  broken  by  three  seasons 
of  travel  in  Europe  and  the  orient,  during  which 
be  greatly  ecUarged  his  ac([uaiiitance  with  German 
theology  and  philosophy,  of  which  he  was  a  master. 
In  1844,  with  Prof.  B.  B.  Edwards,  he  founded  the 
Bihiiolheca  Sucra,  ot  which  he  continued  to  be  edi- 
tor forty  years.  It  was  from  the  licginning  a  "  sa- 
cred library  "  for  the  publication  and  preservation 
of  valuable  material  not  likely  to  he  elsewhere  at- 
tainable, a  keen  theological  review,  and  an  agency 
for  the  propagation  of  a  sound  theology.  But  hU 
contributions  to  theological  periodicals  began  muoli 
earlier  and  emhraccd  a  iviJe  field.  lie  wrote  alia 
a  large  number  of  raomoirs  of  friinia  and  of  theo- 
logical leaders,  ot  which  the  mo.'t  important  are 
thM2  ot  Samuel  Hopkins  (Boston,  1852)  an.l  Na- 
thnniel  Emmons  (Boston,  18811.  His  other  prin- 
cipal works  were  The  SaWutA  Hymn  Book  (in  con- 
nection with  Prof.  Austin  Phelps  and  IiOwell  Mason 
(New  York,  1858),  The  Atonement,  Diaamraes  and 
Treatises,  etc.,  irifA  an  Introductory  Estay  (Boston, 


1860),  and  JHtcovrM  on  lonw  TheiAogieal  D»*- 
trine*  at  Rtlat«d  to  tht  ReligiouM  Character  (Andovsr, 
1885).  From  1881  to  hia  death,  ha  lived  in  retire- 
ment in  Andover,  daily  engaged  in  literaiy  ttotk, 
and  tai^ely  occupied  in  the  preparation  of  his  ths- 
ology  for  publication;  but  he  seems  to  have  des- 
troyed his  manuscript,  tor  after  his  death  nothing 
was  fou[id  in  condition  for  publication.  The  en- 
thusiasm which  he  excited  as  a  teacher  was  un- 
equalled, and  whatever  his  other  claims  to  the 
memory  of  posterity,  evidenced  by  his  almost  un- 
exampled popularity  in  many  different  lines  among 
his  contemporaries,  his  greatest  is  the  profound 
influence  he  exercised  from  the  professor's  chair. 
See  New  ENOt.ANo  Thbologit,  V.,  i  3. 

Frank  Hooh  Fobtek. 

BlBUaaBAFBT:  F.  H.  F(»Mr.  atnMc  HisL  of  tht  Nmn  Bug- 
lanl  TtualoDv,  cbkp.  ivii..  CbioBsa,  IHOT:  idem,  in  BA- 
lialhtca  Sacra,  ll  (1903).  B73  sqq.,  lid  (1904),  SI  Iqa.,  2T2 
■qq..  511  ncn.;  W.  WaJker.  Cntdt  and  PUafomu  of  Con- 
OTrvalianatUm,  Me*  York.  1893:  idem,  in  Amrriaa  ChanA 
Hittarii  Stria,  vol.  iii..  ib.  ISOi:  idem.  Tm  Ntie  Entland 
Ltadtn.  puaim,  ib.  1901;  Prolator  Parii  and  Au  FupiU. 
A  bioaraphwal  SiiicA.  viUi  iJtttrri  nxriotd  on  liii  nint- 
liah  BirthdTi,  Ba!toD.  ISM;  snd  articlsi  ia  the  BiblioOuta 
Sacra  u  follawB:  Iviii  (1901),  1ST  Hiq..  by  O.  F.  Wri|[ht: 
Ihe  aioie,  pp.  313  sqq.,  by  A.  Hovey  aoil  J.  Cook;  uid 
tho  sime.  pp.  fi43  sqq..  by  C.  W.  Boudmui;  U  (1903), 
23\  iiqq..  by  J.  E.  Raokia. 

PARKER,  EDWARD  MELVILLE:  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop  coadjutor  of  New  Hampshire;  b. 
at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  July  11,  1855.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Keble  College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1878),  and 
was  ordered  deacon  in  1370  and  pricsted  two  years 
later.  He  vcaa  a  master  at  St.  Paul's  School,  Con- 
cord, N.  H.  (1872-1905)  and  was  also  priest  in 
charge  ot  St.  John's,  Dunharton,  N,  H.  (1881- 
1335).  In  103Q  he  was  consecrated  bishop  coad- 
jutor of  New  Hampshire. 

PARKER,  EDWIN  POIID:  Congregation  alist; 
b.  at  Castine,  Me.,  Jan.  13,  1836.  He  was  graduHted 
from  Bowdoin  College,  185tt,  and  from  Bangor  Theo- 
bgical  Seminary,  185!);  became  pastor  of  the  Sec- 
ond Congregational  Church,  Hartford,  Conn.,  1860, 
with  which  organiialion  he  has  remained  in  active 
service  ever  since.  He  is  the  author  of  Song  Flomen 
Jar  the  Sunday  School  and  Social  Meeting  (Hart- 
ford, 18631;  Sunday-School  Hymnal  (New  York, 
1880);  Hitlory  of  the  Second  Church  of  Chrid  in 
Hartford  (Hartford,  1893);  and  Appreciation  of 
Caluin  Chapin,  D.D.,  of  Rocky  HiU.  Conn,  (pri- 
vately  printed,  1909),  besides  sermons  ot  a  cora- 
raBmorative  or  historical  character.  Of  his  hj^nna 
thit  bsgiiming  "  Master,  no  offering  costly  and 
sweat,"  is  perhaps  most  widely  used. 

PARKER,  JOSEPH:  English  Congregation  alist; 
b.  in  Hexham  (23  m.  e.  of  Newcastle),  Northumber- 
Imd,  England,  Apr.  9,  1830;  d.  in  London  Nov, 
2i,  1902.  His  father  was  a  stone-mason,  and  his 
mather  was  distinguished  for  her  simple  faith  and 
life.  Through  his  father,  young  Parker  had  a  strong 
infuMon  of  Irish  blood  which  accounted  for  much 
in  his  mental  powers,  his  oratory,  and  life.  His  early 
education,  received  at  three  different  schools,  was 
supplemented  by  private  study  in  mathematics, 
Latin,  and  Greek.  From  his  earliest  years  he  was 
under  retifiious  influence,   and  when   in  his  teens 
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commenced  to  preach  in  the  village  green.  His 
powers  as  preacher  and  his  genius  soon  became 
apparent  and  determined  his  future  career.  He 
attended  no  theological  college,  but  read  and 
thought  by  himself,  seeking  by  every  possible 
means  to  furnish  his  mind  with  all  knowledge  nec- 
essary to  make  him  efficient  as  an  expounder  of  the 
Bible.  In  1852  he  went  to  Liondon  and  became 
assistant  to  John  Campbell  of  Whitefield  Taber- 
nacle. His  preaching  power  was  soon  acknowledged 
by  persons  of  influence,  who  were  charmed  with  his 
eloquence  and  suggestive  utterances.  He  was  much 
sought  after,  and  in  1853  he  received  and  accepted 
a  call  to  a  small  congregation  in  Banbuiy,  Oxford- 
shire. His  success  was  mariced.  They  had  to  en- 
large the  chapel,  and  ultimately  to  build  a  larger 
one,  which  was  soon  crowded.  He  remained  in  Ban- 
bury five  years,  when  he  received  and  accepted  a 
call  to  Cavendish  Street  Congregational  Chureh, 
Manchester,  and  began  his  ministry  July  25,  1858. 
The  chureh  became  a  center  of  influence  and  the 
pastor  was  the  originator  of  most  of  its  institutions 
and  movements.  He  started  a  college  for  the  train- 
ing of  preachers,  and  did  the  most  of  the  teaching 
himself.  He  edited  religious  periodicals,  wrote 
some  of  his  best  books,  took  part  in  public  move- 
ments, and  attended  to  his  pastoral  duties  punctu- 
ally. His  influence  grew  apace,  and  his  power  was 
felt  far  and  wide  in  his  denomination.  In  1868 
Parker  received  a  pressing  invitation  to  become  the 
pastor  of  the  Poultry  Chapel,  London,  which  was 
then  in  a  moribund  condition,  but  did  not  accept 
till  the  next  year,  beginning  his  pastorate  Sept.  19, 
1869.  The  old  building  soon  became  too  small  for 
the  crowds  which  attended  the  services,  and  steps 
were  taken  to  build  a  house  of  size  and  prominence, 
resulting  in  the  erection  of  the  City  Temple,  Hol- 
bum  Viaduct,  which  holds  upwards  of  3,000  peo- 
ple. Dr.  Parker  conunenced  Thursday  Noon  Serv- 
ices in  the  Poultry  Chapel  and  continued  them  in 
the  City  Temple  till  his  death  in  1902.  These  gath- 
erings were  unique,  and  no  other  single  person  ever 
sustained  such  a  series  of  meetings  for  thirty-three 
years.  They  were  held  for  one  hour,  and  at  every 
meeting  ministers,  students,  professional  and  busi- 
ness men,  workmen  and  women  of  all  ages  could  be 
seen.  Under  his  care  the  church  grew  as  a  power 
and  his  influence  increased.  He  preached  his  last 
sermon  Oct.  2,  1902. 

Dr.  Parker  was  a  voluminous  writer,  his 
pen  was  never  idle.  His  principal  works  are 
Ecce  Deus  (Edinburgh,  1867);  Springdale  Abbey 
(Manchester,  1868);  Hidden  Springs  (London, 
1864);  Ad  larum  (1868);  ParadeU  (1874);  The 
Priesthood  of  Christ  (1876);  Tyne  Chylde  (1880); 
The  People's  Bible  (25  vols.,  1884);  Family  Prayer 
Book  (1889);  Some  One  and  None  Like  It  (1894); 
Paierson's  Parish  (1898);  Preacher's  Life  (1899; 
autobiographical);  Studies  in  Texts  (6  vols.,  1901); 
Pulpit  Bible  (1901).  Besides  editing  several  period- 
icals he  published  in  all  over  sixty  volimies. 

William  Adamson. 

Bxbuoqraphy:  W.  Adamson,  Life  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Parker ^ 
London,  1902;  A.  Dawson,  Joseph  Parker^  His  Life  and 
Ministry,  ib.  1901 ;  G.  H.  Pike.  Dr.  Parker  and  his  Friends, 
ib.  1904. 


PARKER,  MATTHEW:  Fiivt  Protestant  ardh 
bishop  of  Canterbury;  b.  at  Norwich,  England, 
Aug.  6,  1504;  d.  in  London  May  17,  1575.  He 
graduated  from  CSorpus  Christi  College,  Cambrid^ 
(B.A.,  1525;  M.A.,  1528);  and  was  ordained  priest 
in  1527.  Already  stron^y  influenced  by  the  teach- 
ings of  the  German  Reformers,  he  devoted  himself 
at  Cambridge  to  the  study  of  the  writings  of  Lu- 
ther, qualifying  them  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
patristic  literature,  which  was  probably  responsi- 
ble for  the  comparative  moderation  which  he  showed 
in  later  life.  In  1535  he  was  named  chaplain  to  the 
new  queen,  Anne  Boleyn,  and  to  the  king  two  years 
later,  receiving  also  several  rich  benefices;  in  1544 
he  became  head  of  his  old  college,  which  had  be- 
come the  home  of  the  new  declines.  As  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  university,  he  defended  its  rev- 
enues manfully  against  the  king,  who  was  tempted 
to  extend  to  it  his  pillage  of  the  monasteries.  This 
danger  past,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  promotioD 
of  the  internal  welfare  of  the  university,  for  which 
his  retiring  and  contemplative  nature  eminently 
fitted  him.  Even  under  Edward  VI.,  he  still  sou^t 
to  remain  in  his  studious  calm,  and  exchanged  his 
university  position  only  for  the  quiet  deaneiy  of 
Lincoln  in  1552.  Under  Maiy,  he  fdl  into  disfavor 
by  his  support  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  by  his  mar- 
riage in  1547.  Deprived  of  his  offices,  he  remained 
in  concealment  until  the  accession  of  Elisabeth; 
he  was  then  summoned,  much  against  his  will,  to 
take  part  in  public  life,  and  was  consecrated  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbuiy  in  1559.  The  validity  of  his 
consecration  has  been  disputed,  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics regarding  it  as  defective  in  both  form  and  mat- 
ter, Anglicans  exerting  themselves  equally  strenu- 
ously to  demonstrate  that  eveiy  essential  was 
scrupulously  observed.  The  importance  of  the 
question  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  new  bishops  chosen 
by  Elizabeth,  and  thus  the  Anglican  succession, 
derived  their  consecration  from  him. 

Parker,  at  once  Evangelical  and  conservative, 
was  a  fitting  instrument  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
queen's  plans  of  compromise  between  the  extreme 
parties  whose  strife  threatened  the  peace  of  her 
realm.  The  situation  was  a  difficult  one.  Bishoprics 
and  parochial  cures  were  either  vacant  or  unworth- 
ily filled;  great  diversity  prevailed  in  the  conduct 
of  divine  worship;  and  ecclesiastical  property  had 
been  in  many  cases  diverted  from  its  proper  use. 
The  kingdom  was  divided  into  three  hostile  parties; 
the  Roman  Catholic,  with  strong  support  at  Ox- 
ford, among  the  lawyers,  and  to  some  extent  at 
court;  the  Puritans,  with  their  mainstay  in  the 
citizens  of  London,  supported  by  the  Cambridge 
divines,  striving  to  enforce  the  Calvinistio  ideals; 
and,  between  the  two,  the  new  primate  with  a  feeble 
moderate  conservative  minority.  In  this  passion- 
ate struggle,  rendered  more  difficult  by  the  uncer- 
tain and  capricious  attitude  oi  Elisabeth,  Parker 
stood  for  conciliation,  and  for  the  striking  out  of  a 
distinctly  Anglican  line,  a  via  media  between  Rome 
and  extreme  Protestantism.  His  hands  were  full; 
he  had  to  train  the  new  bishops  in  the  system,  to 
keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  courts  of  justice  and  the 
universities  (the  Cambridge  statutes  of  1570  be- 
token a  complete  reconstruction  of  the  academic 
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ooofltitutioii  in  an  Anglican  sense),  to  regulate  the 
restoration  of  its  rights  to  convocation,  to  bring 
order  into  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Church,  and 
to  guard  the  bishoprics  and  other  benefices  against 
unworthy  men.  Together  with  convocation,  in 
1562  he  recast  the  forty-two  articles  of  religion  into 
thirty-nine,  and  gave  them  their  final  shape  in  1571. 
He  took  great  interest  in,  and  wrote  the  prefaces 
for,  the  Old  and  New  Testament  of  the  "  Bishops' 
Bible,"  a  version  which  was  to  supersede  Tyndale's 
and  the  Geneva  versions.  The  "  Advertisements  " 
drawn  up  by  him  (see  Advertisements  of  Eliza- 
beth) were  not  formally  sanctioned  by  the  queen, 
but  he  enforced  their  provisions  with  strictness  as 
an  irreducible  minimum  of  decent  ceremony  in 
public  worship. 

His  scholarly  work  brought  him  more  happiness 
than  his  administrative.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  the 
study  of  English  antiquities,  especially  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  period.  He  employed  the  large  means  which 
in  his  later  years  were  at  his  disposal  for  the  col- 
lection and  preservation  of  valuable  ancient  manu- 
scripts in  danger  of  destruction  at  the  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries.  A  single  agent  of  his,  Stephen 
Batman,  asserts  that  in  four  years  he  collected  on 
the  archbishop's  account  no  less  than  6,700  manu- 
scripts in  England  and  elsewhere.  These  priceless 
collections  he  left  to  his  old  college,  where  they  are 
now  the  chief  treasiu^  of  the  library.  On  them  are 
based  the  first  editions  of  Gildas,  Asser,  Aelfric, 
Bfatthew  Paris,  the  Flares  historiarum,  and  other 
ancient  chronicles;  and  Parker  was  the  first  to  rec- 
ognize the  value  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  works  for  the 
study  of  English  history,  law,  speech,  and  religious 
belief. 

Among  other  works,  he  wrote,  assisted  by  G. 
Ackworth  and  J.  Josseline,  De  arUiquitate  BrUaiv- 
niccB  ecdence  et  privilegiia  ecdeHas  CarUtiariensia 
(London,  1572),  a  collection  of  various  treatises; 
and  independently  An  Admonition  to  All  Such  as 
shall  Intend  hereafter  to  Enter  the  State  of  Matri- 
numie  Oodlyf  and  Agreeable  to  Laws  (1605  [?]);  and 
Archbishop  Parker* s  Prophecy  ...  (1715).  He 
wrote  a  preface  for  and  made  additions  to  T.  Mar- 
tin's A  Defense  of  Priestes  Mariages  (London, 
1562?);  and  edited  Aelfrics  sermon  A  Testimonie 
of  Antiquitie  Shelving  the  Ancient  Fayth  in  the 
Church  of  England  Touching  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Body  and  Bloude  of  the  Lord  (1566) ;  and  Mathew 
of  Paris'  Historia  Maior  (1571). 

Bibuoobapht:  The  chief  work  is  J.  Stiype,  The  Life  and 
AeU  of  Matthew  Parker^  London,  1711,  3  vola.,  Oxford, 
1821.  Consult  further:  His  Correapondence,  ed.  J.  Bruce 
and  T.  T.  Perowne  for  Parker  Society,  Cambridge,  1853; 
W.  F.  Hook,  Archbiehope  of  Canterbury^  vol.  iv..  12  vola., 
London,  1860-76;  J.  Josselin,  Historiola  coUegii  Corporis 
Chritti,  ed.  J.  W.  Qark,  Cambridge,  1880;  W.  Bender, 
War  Parker  ein  gilUio  oeweihler  Biechoft  WQraburg,  1877; 
0.  W.  Child,  Church  and  Stale  under  the  Tudora,  pp.  188 
aqq.,  London,  1890;  F.  G.  Lee,  Church  under  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, pp.  30  sqq.,  London,  1896;  J.  H.  Overton,  The 
Church  in  England,  i.  435-439  et  passim,  London,  1897; 
W.  H.  Frere.  Englieh  Church  {1668-1626),  London,  1904 
(full  and  valuable);  DNB,  xliii.  254-263;  and,  in  general, 
the  works  on  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  period. 

PARKER,  THEODORE:  American  Unitarian; 
b.  in  Lexington,  Mass.,  Aug.  24,  1810;  d.  in  Flor- 
ence, Italy,  May  10,  1860.    His  father,  an  unpros- 


perous  fanner  of  active  mind,  held  rationalistic 
views,  while  his  mother  had  ardent  religious  feeling 
without  doctrinal  interests.  Instinctively  and  sen- 
sitively religious,  the  child  of  four  years  heard  the 
voice  of  conscience  speaking  "  clear  and  loud,''  and 
before  the  age  of  ten  was  terrified  by  the  preaching 
of  eternal  danmation.  His  early  education  was 
limited  to  a  district  school,  with  one  term  at  the 
Lexington  Academy  (1826),  but  by  extraordinary 
aptitude  and  the  district  teacher's  help,  he  was  able 
to  win  admission  to  Harvard  College  (1830),  and 
was  exceptionally  allowed  to  take  the  annual  ex- 
aminations of  the  college  class  without  residence 
and  without  a  final  degree.  From  1827  he  taught 
in  district  schools,  working  in  the  summers  on  the 
home  farm.  In  Mar.,  1831,  he  became  assistant  in 
a  private  school  in  Boston  and  a  year  later  opened 
a  private  school  in  Watertown.  Entering  the  Har- 
vard Divinity  School  in  Apr.,  1834,  he  graduated 
July,  1836,  already  amazingly  erudite  and  command- 
ing twenty  languages.  After  preaching  in  various 
parishes  he  married  Lydia  Cabot,  Apr.  30,  1837, 
and  was  ordained  June  21,  as  pastor  of  the  First 
Parish  (Unitarian)  Church  in  West  Roxbury,  Mass. 
Though  but  little  affected  as  yet  by  German  Bib- 
lical criticism  he  had  begun  (1836)  to  translate  De 
Wette's  Einleitung  in  das  Alte  Testament.  His  early 
intellectual  friendships  were  with  Convers  Francis, 
George  Ripley,  William  Ellery  Channing,  and  other 
members  of  the  Transcendental  Club,  but  he  shrank 
from  the  pantheistic  tendency  of  Emerson  and 
wrote  imfavorably  of  Strauss'  "  Life  of  Jesus " 
(Christian  Examiner,  1840).  Entering  the  discus- 
sion of  Emerson's  Divinity  School  address  with  a 
pseudonymous  "  Levi  Blodgett "  letter  (1840),  he 
professed  belief  in  miracles  but  held  them  *^  not  the 
sole  or  best  evidence."  Believing,  however,  that 
conservative  Unitarians  in  reaction  against  Emer- 
son were  retreating  to  outworn  positions,  he  boldly 
discussed  **  The  Transient  and  the  Permanent  in 
Christianity  "  at  an  ordination  in  South  Boston, 
May  19,  1841.  The  permanent  essence  of  Christian- 
ity is  the  influence  of  Jesus  and  his  religion,  which 
is  identical  with  "  absolute,  pure  religion."  It  is 
its  own  evidence  and  needs  no  support  from  mira- 
cles, the  reality  of  which  is  not  denied.  As  a  young 
man  of  boldly  radical  tendency  Parker  was  at  once 
refused  exchanges  in  the  Unitarian  pulpits  of  his 
neighborhood,  though  laymen  induced  him  to  pro- 
claim his  views  in  lectiu:es  which  were  published  in 
amplified  form,  A  Discourse  on  Matters  Pertaining 
to  Religion  (Boston,  1842).  This  was  the  theolog- 
ical crisis  of  his  career.  Refusing  to  withdraw 
voluntarily  from  the  Boston  Association  of  Minis- 
ters (Jan.  23,  1843),  he  was  shunned  by  most  of 
these  associates  and  felt  keen  suffering  in  his  isola- 
tion. There  was  no  formal  breach  in  his  ecclesias- 
tical standing.  He  remained  permanently  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Unitarian  Association  and  of 
the  Berry  Street  Conference  of  Ministers.  After  a 
year  in  Europe  (Sept.,  1843-Sept.,  1844)  he  re- 
sumed his  pastorate  in  West  Roxbuxy  with  addi- 
tional preaching  in  Boston,  beginning  Feb.,  1845, 
in  the  Melodeon  Hall.  In  Jan.,  1846,  he  withdrew 
from  Roxbury  to  be  pastor  of  this  IVenty-eighth 
Congregational  Society  of  Boston  which,  after  1852, 
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met  in  Music  Hall  and  reached  a  membership  of 
7,000.  In  Boston  he  became  a  heroio  leader  of  the 
antislaveiy  crusade  and  a  fervent  advocate  of  tem- 
perance and  prison  reform  and  the  education  of 
women.  Absorption  in  these  social  aims  and  pas- 
toral work  together  with  frequent  lecturing  through- 
out New  England  overtaxed  an  intellectual  power 
which  might  have  made  an  epoch  in  theological 
scholarship.  His  most  exact  work  was  an  ampli- 
fied revision  in  English  of  De  Wette's  work  naxned 
above  (1H43).  His  intellectual  toil  amid  distracting 
conditions  was  unparalleled  and  he  was  a  prolific 
author  of  pamphlets,  books,  and  articles  in  period- 
icals. Hemorrhage  of  the  lungs  compelled  him  to 
end  his  labor  at  the  age  of  forty-eight.  In  Feb., 
1859,  he  went  to  Vera  Cruz  and  thence  to  Switzer- 
land. After  a  winter  in  Rome  he  went  to  Florence, 
where  he  died  and  was  buried  in  the  Protestant 
cemetery. 

Though  unable  to  appreciate  the  motives  of  his 
conser\'ative  opponents,  Parker  thoroughly  under- 
stood the  genesis  and  bearings  of  his  own  views,  as 
is  shown  by  his  lectures  on  **  Transcendentalism  '' 
and  the  **  Theological  and  Philosophical  Develop- 
ment of  New  England  "  (Matter  arid  Spirit  in  Cen- 
tenary edition  of  his  Works).  New  England  thought 
had  been  controlled  by  sensational  philosophy 
(*'  the  original  sin  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  people," 
Matter  and  Spirit^  p.  353),  and  therefore  rested  re- 
ligion on  supernatural  miraculous  revelation. 
Political  emphasis  upon  the  inherent  rights  and 
the  trustworthiness  of  man,  the  dissolvent  effect  of 
rationalism  on  dogma,  and  the  growth  of  democ- 
racy produced  the  Unitarian  and  Universalist 
movements  without  producing  at  first  a  new  philo- 
sophic system.  Later  the  works  of  Coleridge, 
Wordsworth,  Cousin,  and  Cudworth  generated  in 
minds  like  Channing  and  Emerson  the  conviction 
that  man  has  an  inherent  spiritual  element,  non- 
miraculous  in  its  origin  and  operation.  In  opposi- 
tion to  this  fresh  thought  the  common  Unitarian- 
Lsm,  which  had  been  simply  an  Arminian  Bibli- 
cism,  began  to  emphasize  the  miraculous  historical 
evidences.  Parker  chimipioncd  the  new  idealism 
without  assenting  to  all  the  extravagances  of  the 
transcendental  movement.  Rich  in  historical 
knowledge  he  analyzed  the  total  accretions  of 
Christianity  to  an  interior  essence.  This  in  identical 
witli  the  essential  religion  of  Jesus,  whom  Parker 
exaltoci  with  glowing  elo^juence  ('*  the  highest  rep- 
resentative of  God  we  know  ")  while  he  pointed 
out  historic  limitations  in  the  ideas  of  Jesus  and 
rejected  all  the  traditional  Christologies.  Like  the 
German  mystics  he  saw  in  Jesus  the  supreme  in- 
stance of  man's  exjjerience  of  God,  an  experience 
not  confined  to  Christianity  though  not  elsewhere 
equalled  in  degree  or  in  purity  of  expression.  Hence 
Parker  identifie<i  the  essential  Christianity  seen  in 
Jesus  with  "  absolute  religion."  By  this  he  did  not 
mean  a  universal  religion  reached  by  generalizing 
elements  common  to  all  historic  religions  (though  cf. 
Chad  wick's  Theodore  Parker  ^  p.  100)  but  the  purest 
expression  of  the  religious  consciousness  {Diacouraef 
pp.  213,  214)  as  that  is  ascertained  by  abstract  analy- 
sis (pp.  6-7)  and  self-inspection  (ib.  p.  5).  Dormant 
or  active  in  varying  degrees,  there  belongs  to  every 


human  being  a  specific  religiouf  oooBciouflEiaai  irre- 
ducible and  ultimate,  acting  sp<KitaDeously  from 
diveree  provooatiozis,  and  in  this  religioue  oooadous^ 
nees  the  idea  of  God  is  immediately  given  to  expe- 
rience. Following  Schleiermacher,  Parker  deeciibed 
this  consciouenees  as  a  "  mysterious  eentiment  of 
something  unbounded  "  and  the  idea  of  God  as 
simply  the  power  which  is  the  correlate  to  a  sense 
of  dependence. 

But  Parker  did  not  adhere  to  this  minimum  re- 
lation of  "  dependence  "  and  "  power/'  and,  using 
the  terms  of  his  own  developed  faith,  described  the 
religious  sense  as  a  reverence  which  normally  cul- 
minates in  trust,  hc^,  love  (ib.  p.  32),  or  a  volun- 
tary obedience  to  the  will  of  God.  Similariy  the 
"  idea  "  of  superhuman  power  given  in  the  sense  of 
dependence  is  soon  transformed  into  the  "  concep- 
tion "  of  God,  "  an  infinite  of  power,  wisdom,  jus- 
tice, love,  whereon  we  may  repoae,  wherein  we 
may  confide  "  (ib.  pp.  141-142).  While  the  term 
personality  is  defective  as  applicable  only  to  finite 
human  beings,  impersonality  could  be  used  only  to 
express  a  transcendence  of  Ihnitations  in  the  ground 
of  all  personal  existence.  "  Infinite  knowing  must 
be  his  "  (ib.  p.  148).  A  sermon  on  '*  Communion 
with  God  "  (Ten  Sermons,  1853)  describes  a  per- 
sonal conmiunion  rising  to  n^turous  blessedness, 
though  without  the  mystic's  ecsta£y  or  absorption 
into  deity.  Parker  often  used  the  symbol  of  mother- 
hood (Theodore  Parker's  Prayers,  1862)  to  denote 
the  tenderness  and  unselfishness  of  God's  love  to 
man,  and  he  opposed  to  the  popular  preaching  of 
Calvinism  an  eloquent  insistence  on  the  infinite 
beneficence  of  God's  character  and  providence: 
**  love  becoming  a  universe  of  perfect  welfare." 
This  optimism  did  not  check  Parker's  impetuous 
and  heroic  conflict  with  social  evils.  Developing 
this  conception  of  a  perfect  self-expression  of  God 
in  the  world,  he  championed  with  ardor  the  view 
of  divine  immanence  in  the  world  of  matter  and  in 
the  world  of  spirit,  "  while  God  yet  transcends  both 
and  is  limited  by  neither  "  (Weiss,  Life,  vol.  i.. 
Appendix,  p.  470).  Mere  pantheism  he  regarded 
as  "  irreligious  naturalism "  (Discourse,  p.  174, 
note).  Reasoning  from  the  theory  of  inmnanence 
and  from  the  experiences  of  religious  communion 
(204)  he  opposed  to  the  traditional  view  of  inspira- 
tion an  affirmation  of  universal  inspiration  vaiying 
in  degree  with  racial  and  individual  capacity,  but 
he  did  not  clearly  define  the  relation  of  such  in- 
spiration to  man's  own  activity.  The  coldness  with 
which  these  views  were  received  in  his  own  time 
and  neighborhood  has  been  succeeded  by  wide- 
spread sympathy  in  the  churches  of  his  communion 
and  many  others.  Francis  A.  Christie. 

Bidlioorapht:  Parker's  IFodbx,  ed.  Frances  Power  Cobbe, 
api>eared  in  14  vols..  London,  1863-70;  the  centenary  edi- 
tion, Boston,  1907  sqq.,  contains  hitherto  unpublished 
material.  An  excellent  selection  from  bis  writings  is  con- 
tained in  Views  of  Rdiuion,  introduction  by  J.  F.  Clarke, 
ib.  1890.  The  best  biography  is  J.  W.  Chadwick's  Theo- 
dore Parker,  Boston,  1900  (contains  Bood  bibliography). 
Consult  further:  J.  Weiss,  Life  and  Corrtapondenee  of 
Theodore  Parker,  2  vols..  New  York,  1864;  A.  IWville, 
Theodore  Parker,  ea  vie  el  eee  auvree,  Paris,  1865,  Eng. 
transl..  Life  and  WritingB  of  Theodore  Parker,  London. 
1877;  O.  B.  Frothingham,  Life  of  Theodore  Parker,  Bos- 
ton, 1874;    S.  Johnson,  Theodore  Parker,  Chicago.  1800: 
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J.  H.  AllMi.  in  Anuriean  Ckurth  Hittory  SmuM,  x.  210- 
314.  N«w  York.  1804. 

PARSHURST,  CHARLES  HENRY:  Pruby- 
terian;  b.  at  tramingham,  Maas.,  Apr.  17,  1842. 
He  was  educated  at  Amherst  College  (A.B.,  1866); 
waa  principal  of  the  high  school  in  the  same  town 
in  1867-69;  studied  theology  at  the  University  of 
HaUe  in  1869-70.  He  was  then  professor  in  Willis- 
ton  Seminary,  Easthampton,  Mass.  (1870-71),  after 
which  he  completed  his  theological  studies  at  the 
University  of  Leipsic  (1872-73);  was  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church  at  Lenox,  Mass.  (1874-80), 
and  haa  been  pastor  of  the  Madison  Square  Presby- 
terian Church,  New  York  City,  since  1880.  While 
serving  as  president  of  the  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Crime  (1891-1907),  he  manifested  much 
activity,  securing  at  one  time  not  a  little  notoriety 
on  account  of  his  methods  of  securing  evidence. 
He  has  written  Farms  of  the  Latin  Verb  Illustrated 
by  the  Sanskrit  (Boston,  1870);  What  would  the 
World  be  without  Religionf  (New  York,  1882) ;  The 
Blind  Man's  Creed,  and  other  Sermons  (1883);  The 
Pattern  in  the  Mount  (1885);  The  Question  of  the 
Hour  (1887);  The  Sioiss  Guide  (1890);  Three  Gates 
on  a  Side  (1891);  Our  Fight  v>ilh  Tammany  (1895); 
Talks  to  Young  Men  (1897) ;  Talks  to  Young  Women 
(1897);  The  Sunny  Side  of  Christianity  (1901);  and 
Little  Lower  than  the  Angels  (1908). 

PARMENIANUS.     See  Donatism,  ff  3-4. 

PAR0X7SIA.    See  Millennium,  Millenabianism. 

PARSONS  (PERSONS),  ROBERT:  English 
Jesuit;  b.  at  Nether  Stowey,  near  Bridgwater  (30 
m.  8.W.  of  Bristol),  Somersetshire,  June  24,  1.546; 
d.  at  Rome  Apr.  15,  1610.  He  studied  at  St.  Mary's 
Hall  and  Balliol  College,  Oxford  (B.A.  and  feUow, 
1568;  M.A.,  1572),  and  became  tutor  and  dean. 
In  1574  he  left  Oxford,  and  began  the  study  of  medi- 
cine at  Padua,  but  in  July,  1575,  joined  the  Jesuits 
at  Rome,  having  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion at  Louvain  while  on  his  way  to  Padua,  and 
was  ordained  priest,  1578.  In  1580  and  1581  he 
was  in  England,  making  converts  and  printing 
much  on  a  surreptitious  press.  When  his  associate, 
Edmund  Campion  (q.v.),  was  arrested  Parsons 
escaped  into  Normandy  (autumn,  1581).  Thence- 
forth he  was  a  persistent  and  unscrupulous  plotter 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  Protestant  dynasty  in 
England  and  the  reestablishment  of  the  papal  su- 
premacy there.  From  1588  till  1597  he  was  in 
Spain  and  Portugal  and  at  Valladolid,  Seville,  San 
Lucar,  and  Madrid  established  colleges  for  the  train- 
ing of  missionaries  to  be  sent  into  England.  He 
also  founded  the  English  college  at  St.  Omer  (about 
20  m.  s.e.  of  Calais).  From  1597  till  his  death  he 
was  rector  of  the  English  College  at  Rome.  Par- 
sons was  an  earnest  and  able  man  and  an  indefatig- 
able worker.  He  wrote  clear  and  \igorous  English 
and  had  special  skill  as  a  controversialist.  During 
his  later  years  relations  between  him  and  other  Ro- 
man Catholics  were  not  always  harmonious.  He 
was  hasty  and  self-willed,  a  victim  of  strong  preju- 
dices, and  his  statements  of  fact  can  not  always  be 
trusted.  Of  Parsons'  numerous  writings  the  more 
noteworthy  were  A  Brief  Discourse  containing  Cer- 


tain Reasons  why  Catholics  Refuse  to  Go  to  Church, 
published  under  the  name  of  John  Howlet  (Douai 
[London],  1580);  The  First  Book  of  the  Christian 
Exercise  Appertaining  to  Resolution  ([Rouen],  1582), 
enlaiged  with  the  title,  A  Christian  Directory  Guid- 
ing Men  to  their  Salvation  ([London],  1585;  often 
reprinted;  modernized  and  Protestantized  by 
Geoi^e  Stanhope,  dean  of  Canterbury,  London, 
1700);  A  Conference  about  the  Next  Succession  to 
the  Crown  of  England,  under  the  name  of  R.  Dole- 
man  ([St.  Omer],  1594),  which  argued  for  the  right 
of  a  people  to  change  the  succession  for  religious 
reasons  and  suggested  the  Infanta  of  Spain  as  the 
fit  successor  to  Elizabeth.  The  book  was  approved 
by  Allen  and  others,  but  raised  a  storm  of  indigna- 
tion in  England  and  was  denoimced  by  Roman 
Catholics  there;  A  Treatise  of  Three  Conversions  of 
England  from  Paganism  to  Christian  Religion^  under 
the  name  of  N.  Doleman  ([St.  Omer?],  1603),  an 
answer  to  Foxe's  Acts  and  Monuments. 

Biblioorapht:  Sources  are:  H.  More,  Hial.  pravincia 
AnglicancB,  St.  Omer.  1600;  D.  Bartoli,  DelT  latoria  deUa 
Compagnia  di  Oiesu  VlnghiUerra,  Rome,  1667;  A.  k  Wood, 
AthencB  Oxoniensea,  ed.  P.  Bliss,  ii.  63-79,  4  vols.,  Lon> 
don,  1813-20.  Two  worthy  sketches  are:  J.  Gilkow, 
Btbliographical  Dictionary  of  English  CcUholict,  v.  273- 
287,  London,  n.d.  (full  on  his  works);  DNB,  xliii.  411- 
418  (detailed).  Consult  further:  R.  Simpson,  Edmund 
Campion,  London,  1867;  Letters  and  Memorials  of  WHt- 
iam  Cardinal  Alien,  ib.  1882;  T.  G.  Law.  Historical  SkHch 
of  the  Conflicts  between  Jesuits  and  Seculars,  ib.  1889; 
W.  H.  Frere,  The  English  Church  {1668-1626),  pp.  216 
sqq.,  ib.  1904. 

PARTICULAR  BAPTISTS.    See  Baptists,  I.,  2. 

PARTRIDGE,  SIDNEY  CATLIN:  Protestant 
Episcopal  missionary  bishop  of  Kyoto,  Japan;  b. 
in  New  York  City  Sept.  1,  1857.  He  was  educated 
at  Yale  (B.A.,  1880)  and  Berkeley  Divinity  School 
(graduated  1884),  and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1884 
and  advanced  to  the  priesthood  in  1885.  He  was 
a  teacher  at  St.  John's  College,  Shanghai  (1884- 
1887),  and  at  Boone  School,  Wuchang,  China  (1887- 
1900),  and  in  1900  was  consecrated  missionary 
bishop  of  Kyoto. 

PARVAIM  (PARWAIM):  A  word  used  in  II 
Chron.  iii.,  6  to  describe  the  gold  used  by  Solomon 
to  line  the  walls  in  the  interior  of  the  temple  (Hebr., 
zehabh  parwaim;  LXX.,  chrusion  to  ek  Pharouaim), 
Without  positive  location,  it  may  have  been  the 
name  of  a  geographical  region  in  Arabia,  the  land 
of  gold  for  the  Old  Testament.  A.  Sprenger  {Die 
alte  Geographic  Arabiens,  pp.  54-55,  Bern,  1875) 
seeks  to  locate  it  at  Farwa,  in  southwestern  Arabia, 
in  the  country  of  the  Chanlan  in  Yemen.  E.  Glaser 
(Skizze  der  Geschichte  und  Geographic  Arabiens,  ii. 
347,  Berlin,  1890)  places  it  at  Sat:  al-Farwain,  in 
northeastern  Arabia.  Its  location  remains  un- 
certain. (H.  GUTHE.) 

PASAGIANS  (PASAOn,  PASSAGINI,  PASSA- 
GEROI) :  A  sect  of  which  various  scattered  no- 
tices occur  from  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth 
century.  They  were  first  condenmed  at  the  Synod 
of  Verona  imder  Lucius  III.  (1184),  but  wiUjout 
any  definite  statement  of  their  peculiar  tenets.  The 
only  places  from  which  anything  can  be  gathered 
as  to  these  are  in  Bonaoursus,  ManifestoHo  hcssresi 
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Cathanrum  (L.  d'Ach^iy,  SpicUegium,  i.  212,  Paris, 
1723)  and  a  treatise  of  Gr^ory  of  Beigamo,  written 
about  1230,  Specimen  opusculi  contra  CatharoB  el 
Patagiaa  (L.  A.  Muratori,  Aniiquitates  Ikdica,  v. 
162,  Milan,  1738-42).  Both  assert  that  the  Pasa- 
gians  taught  the  literal  obligation  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  enforcing  circumcision,  the  Sabbath,  and  every- 
thing but  the  sacrifices,  teaching  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  was  an  error  and  Christ  no  more  than 
the  first  and  purest  of  God's  creatures.  Frederick 
II.  called  them  "  the  circumcised  "  in  his  ordinance 
of  1224  concerning  heretics.  They  seem  to  have 
maintained  themselves  until  toward  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century;  Clement  IV.  (1267)  and  Gr^- 
ory  X.  (1274)  directed  the  inquisitors  to  punish  as 
heretics  Christians  who  had  gone  over  to  the  Jew- 
ish rite.  The  sect  originated  in  all  probability  from 
the  intercourse  of  Christians  with  tiie  Jews,  who  by 
their  money  and  their  learning  had  no  littie  influ- 
ence at  this  time,  possibly  in  the  first  instance 
among  Judaizing  pilgrims  returning  from  Palestine. 
The  word  paaagium  was  conmionly  employed  to 
denote  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Sepulcher. 

(O.  ZOCKLEHf.) 

Bibuookapht:  C.  U.  H*hn«  Oetchiehie  der  KeUer  im  Mil- 
tdalter,  vol.  iii..  Stuttgart,  1850;  C.  Schmidt.  Hul.  el  doe- 
trine  dee  Calharee,  ii.  294,  Paris,  1840;  Molinier,  in  Ml- 
moiree  de  Vacademie  dee  eciencee  .  .  .  de  Tou/oum,  VIII., 
z  (1888),  428;  KL,  ix.  1566-67;  and  the  aouroeB  named 
in  the  text. 

PASCAL,  BLAISE. 

Early  life  and  Scientific  DiBooveiiee  (f  1). 
Oon version  (f  2). 
Provincial  Letters  (§3). 
Tbouchts  on  Relicion  (§  4). 
Contents  (§  5). 

Blaise  Pascal,  French  philosopher,  mathemati- 
cian, and  mystic,  was  bom  at  Clermont-Ferrand 
(212  m.  S.S.W.  of  Paris)  June  19,  1623;  d.  at  Paris 
Aug.  19,  1662.    He  was  the  son  of  £tienne  Pascal, 

second  president  of  the  cour  des  aides 
I.  Early  Life  at  Clermont,  who  in  1631  resigned  his 
and  Scientific  post  in  order  to  go  to  Paris  and  de- 
Discoveries,  vote  himself  to  the  education  of  his 

children.  Here  be  found  himself  in  a 
circle  of  friends  whose  center  was  the  family  of  An- 
toine  Amauld  (q.v.).  The  surroundings  of  young 
Blaise,  as  well  as  his  natural  inclinations,  turned 
his  attention  early  to  scientific  and  mathematical 
problems,  in  favor  of  which  he  rather  neglected  the 
classical  and  humanistic.  His  attainments  in 
mathematics  are  evidenced  by  his  Essai  pour  les 
coniqueSf  written  before  he  was  seventeen,  and  the 
calculating  machine  which  he  put  before  the  pub- 
lic in  1642.  But  while  a  brilliant  worldly  futiu% 
seemed  to  lie  before  him,  his  course  was  changed  by 
an  event  of  great  significance  for  the  entire  family. 
An  accident  which  befell  Etienne  in  Rouen,  where 
he  was  intendant  of  Normandy  from  1640,  brought 
him  into  contact  with  the  absorbing  problems  of 
the  spiritual  life,  as  regarded  from  the  Jansenist 
standpoint.  He  became  acquainted  with  Cornelius 
Jansen's  Discours  sur  la  reformation  de  Vhomme  in- 
tirieurf  Robert  Amauld 's  De  la  friqiienie  commur 
niorif  St.  Cyran's  Lettres  spiritueUea  (Paris,  1648), 
and  similar  works.  The  earnestness  with  which  the 
Jansenistic  piety  rejected  every  compromise  with 


the  world  was  not  without  effect  on  young  Pascal 
and  the  first  impulse  toward  his  conversion  dates 
from  this  period.  The  ^iritual  effect  of  those  wri- 
tings on  his  sister  Jacqueline  (b.  1625)  was  even 
more  marked.  In  the  autunm  of  1647  Blaise  went 
to  Paris  with  Jacqueline  to  seek  the  improvement 
of  his  health,  impaired  by  overwork,  being  almost 
paralysed  and  walking  only  by  means  of  crutches. 
Here  he  was  a  constant  auditor  of  the  sermons  of 
the  Abb^  Singlin,  confessor  of  the  community  of 
Port-Royal.  Jacqueline  soon  took  him  for  her  di- 
rector, and  desired  to  enter  Port-Royal  herself;  but 
her  father,  who  had  returned  to  Paris  in  1648,  was 
unwilling  to  be  separated  from  her.  Pascal's  first 
biographer,  his  sister  Gilberte,  recounts  his  conver- 
sion of  the  year  1646  as  though  it  involved  a  com- 
plete breach  with  worldly  interests;  but  this  was 
not  the  case.  The  next  few  years  saw  his  epoch- 
making  discoveries  and  writings  on  scientific  sub- 
jects, giving  an  account  of  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  nature's  "  horror  of  a  vacuum,"  baro- 
metric measurements,  and  equivalent  weights  of 
fluids  {Nouvdtes  expirienees  touchant  le  vide  and 
Preface  eur  le  traUi  du  vide,  Paris,  1647;  TraiU  de 
Viquilibre  des  liqueura;  and  TraiU  de  la  peaantew 
de  la  masee  de  Voir,  1651).  This  is  not  the  place  to 
discuss  his  scientific  achievements;  but  it  may  be 
noticed  that  even  in  this  field  he  had  a  serious  con- 
flict with  the  Jesuits,  who  accused  him  of  plagiar- 
ism and  of  giving  out  as  his  own  the  discovery  of 
Torricelli  as  to  the  method  of  barometrical  meas- 
urement. About  1649  he  was  of  a  divided  mind 
between  the  conflicting  attractions  of  religion  and 
science,  and  for  some  years  he  could  not  arrive  at 
a  clear  choice. 

His  father  died  Sept.  24,  1651;  and  Jacqueline 
was  now  free  to  carry  out  her  cherished  wish.  On 
Jan.  4,  1652,  she  entered  Port-Royal-des-Champs 
as  a  novice,  and  was  professed  June  5,  1653.  Pascal 
now  plmiged  for  a  time  into  worldly  distractions  in 
order  to  drown  his  sorrow  at  his  father's  death, 
finding  his  justification  in  the  works  of  Montaigne, 
of  which  he  was  a  diligent  student  at  this  time,  as 
well  as  of  Epictetus.  But  he  did  not  ne^ect  his 
studies,  and  his  principal  mathematical  discoveries 
belong  to  the  years  1653  and  1654.  He  wrote  then 
the  Traits  du  triangle  ariihmHique,  the  TraiU  des 
ordres  nunUriquea  (Paris,  1665),  and  other  smaller 
treatises.  In  these  he  discusses  the  laws  of  prob- 
ability, as  in  the  TraiU  de  la  eomnuUion  dee  puie- 
sancea  nunUriquea  he  lays  down  the  principles  of 
the  differential  and  integral  calculus.  The  Jansen- 
istic ideal  paled  for  a  while  before  his  eyes;  he 
thought  of  entering  public  life  and  marrying. 

Suddenly,  however,  the  old  religious  impulses 
awoke  once  more  in  his  heart.    He  found  the  things 
which  had  appealed  to  him  to  be  hol- 
2.  Conver-  low  and  unsatisfying,  and  felt  an  in- 
sion.       tense  longing  for  God  and  his  grace. 
He  paid  frequent  visits  to  Port-Royal, 
and  related  his  sufferings  to  his  sister.    On  one  of 
these  visits  he  heard  a  sermon  from  the  Abb^  Sing- 
lin on  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  life,  describing 
it  as  a  serious  decision  made  in  the  presence  oi  God 
involving  a  thorough  breach  with  the  world.    The 
words  seemed  to  Pascal  to  be  spoken  expressly  for 
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him.  Two  days  later  (Nov.  23,  1653)  he  had  a  re- 
markable experience,  being  made  vividly  conscious 
oi  the  presence  of  God  as  if  in  an  ecstacy.  This  is 
the  date  of  his  real  conversion.  He  sought  strength 
and  protection  for  his  new  inner  life  in  the  solitude 
of  Port-Royal,  where  his  coming  was  welcomed  with 
joy  and  taken  as  a  signal  mark  of  God's  favor  to 
the  persecuted  community.  In  spite  of  the  advice 
of  his  physicians,  he  subjected  himself  to  the  strict 
discipline  of  fasting,  vigils,  and  self-torture,  al- 
though retaining  his  independence  and  frequently 
visiting  Paris.  He  plmiged  into  the  study  of  the 
Bible  and  the  Church  Fathers,  but  did  not  refrain, 
on  occasions,  from  opposing  the  elders  of  Port- 
Royal  with  his  own  convictions;  such  as  the  rela- 
tion between  knowledge  and  faith.  His  colloquy 
with  Le  Maistre  de  Saci  (L^ErUretion  avec  M,  de  Sad) 
shows  that  he  neither  shared  the  skeptical  distrust 
of  Singlin  and  de  Saci  for  the  theoretical  reason 
nor  admitted  a  complete  separation  between  the- 
ology and  philosophy.  During  this  period  he  oc- 
cupied himself  with  the  plan  of  a  great  work  in 
apologetics,  which  was  to  win  to  the  faith  the  phi- 
losophers and  atheists;  but  he  was  deflected  from 
this  path  by  the  call  to  engage  in  the  controversy 
between  Port-Royal  and  the  Jesuits. 

Early  in  1655  the  Abb^  Picot^  of  St.  Sulpice  re- 
fused absolution  to  the  Duke  de  Liancourt  because 
he  had  received  into  his  house  a  friend  of  Port- 
Royal,  the  Abb^  de  Bourgeois,  and  had  allowed  his 

grandchildren  to  be  educated  in  the 

3.  Ptovin-  Port-Royal  schools.    This  gave  occa- 

cial  Letters,  sion  to  Amauld  to  write  his  Lettre  d 

une  per  Sonne  de  condition  (Paris,  1655), 
which  was  hotly  attacked  by  the  Jesuits,  and  fol- 
lowed up  in  July,  1655,  by  a  Seconde  lettre  d  un  due 
el  pair  de  France  (the  Duke  of  Luynes).  The  Jes- 
uits saw  their  opportunity  to  reopen  the  vexed 
question  as  to  '^  fact  '*  and  **  law  "  (see  Jansen, 
CoRNELins,  Jansenism).  Amauld  was  cited  be- 
fore the  Sorbonne  and  condemned  on  the  point  of 
"  fact "  by  a  majority  of  more  than  two  to  one. 
The  Port-Royalists,  anxious  to  bring  the  question 
before  a  wider  tribunal,  asked  Pascal  to  treat  it  in 
such  a  way  as  to  appeal  to  the  lay  public.  This  he 
undertook  in  the  first  of  the  ''  Provincial  Letters '' 
(Lettres  icrUea  d  un  provincial  par  un  de  see  amis), 
published  under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Louis  de 
Montalte,"  Jan.  23,  1656.  The  pretended  author, 
knowing  nothing  of  theological  subtleties,  asks  for 
information  on  the  controversy  from  a  Thomist,  a 
Jansenist,  a  Molinist,  and  a  Neo-Thomist  (see 
Thomas  Aquinas;  Molina,  Luis;  Jansen,  Cor- 
nelius, Jansenism),  and  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  Amauld's  offense  consists  in  the  fact  that  he 
has  not  used  the  expression  pouvoir  prochain  (''  pre- 
venient  grace  ")•  Although  some  at  Port-Royal 
had  their  doubts  about  the  tone  of  the  letter,  it 
had  an  immediate  success,  and  sixty  friends  of 
Amauld's  protested  against  the  action  of  the  Sor- 
bonne. In  a  second  letter,  Pascal  showed  that  the 
Neo-Thomists  were  really  on  the  side  of  the  Jan- 
senists  in  the  doctrine  of  ''  sufficient  grace,"  and 
that  only  from  fear  of  the  Jesuits  they  had  tem- 
pered "  efficient  grace  "  down  to  "  sufficient  grace." 
As  was  to  >be  expected,  Amauld  was  condemned 


also  on  the  point  of  *'  law  "  (Jan.  31,  1656).  In 
his  third  letter  (Feb.  9),  Pascal  utters  his  protest, 
asserting  that  Amauld,  although  having  St.  Augus- 
tine and  the  Fathers  on  his  side,  yet  was  con- 
demned. In  the  fourth  letter  (Feb.  25),  he  begins 
to  attack  the  Jesuits  directly,  asserting  that  they 
are  undermining  morality;  that  they  constitute 
the  ethical  ideal  not  according  to  what  man  ought 
to  do,  but  according  to  what  the  average  man  is 
able  to  do;  and  that  they  degrade  religion  to  poli- 
tics, and  morality  to  casuistry.  On  the  day  of  pub- 
lication of  the  fifth  letter  (Mar.  20),  the  community 
was  required  to  leave  Port-Royal,  but  before  long 
was  permitted  to  return.  Meantime  Pascal  got 
fresh  weapons  by  a  study  of  Antonio  E^scobar  y  Men- 
doza  (q.v.)  and  of  Jesuit  practise  in  the  confessional. 
In  the  letters  from  the  cdxth  to  the  tenth  (Apr.  10 
to  Aug.  2),  he  deals  blow  after  blow  at  the  princi- 
ples of  probabilism,  the  method  of  justifying  the 
means  by  the  end,  and  the  doctrines  of  equivoca- 
tion of  favorable  circumstances  and  of  mental  res- 
ervation. In  the  eleventh  (Aug.  18)  he  drops  his 
mask  and  comes  out  under  his  own  name  against 
the  enemy;  in  this  and  the  two  following  letters 
(Aug.  18  to  Sept.  30)  dealing  with  charges  brought 
against  him  by  the  Jesuits  and  quoting  from  their 
most  approved  teachers  to  show  the  havoc  they 
have  wrought  to  the  moral  sense  by  their  teaching 
on  almsgiving,  simony,  bankruptcy,  and  duelling. 
A  week  after  Alexander  VII.  solemnly  declared  that 
Jansen  had  taught  the  five  condemned  propositions 
{faiJt)  in  a  reprehensible  sense,  Pascal,  leaving  that 
question  for  the  time,  came  out  in  a  powerful  phi- 
lippic against  the  doctrine  of  the  order  on  the  ques- 
tion of  murder  (fourteenth  letter,  Oct.  23).  Then 
in  the  last  letters  (fifteenth  to  eighteenth,  Nov.  26, 
1656,  to  Mar.  24,  1657),  he  returns  to  the  Amauld 
affair,  and  in  the  nineteenth,  which  ends  abruptly, 
he  attempts  to  strengthen  his  friends  of  Port-Royal 
in  their  resistance  to  the  signature  of  the  formula 
of  submission  proposed  by  the  assembly  of  the 
clergy. 

The  whole  series  had  an  indescribable  effect,  and 
the  Latin  version  made  by  P.  Nicole  (1658)  circu- 
lated throughout  Europe.  The  public  conscience 
was  with  Pascal.  At  Rome  the  letters  were  con- 
demned; and  at  Paris,  burned  by  the  hangman. 
They  were  morally  a  brave  achievement.  Though 
in  the  utmost  physical  agonies,  Pascal  yet  stood 
boldly  as  the  champion  of  freedom  of  conscience, 
of  truth,  and  justice  against  the  all-powerful  Jesu- 
its without  fear  of  the  Bastile  or  galleys.  But  the 
letters  are  also,  in  spite  of  their  occasional  charac- 
ter, a  literary  masterpiece  possessing  a  high  dra- 
matic unity.  In  place  of  dry  scholastic  discussions 
on  technicalities,  Pascal  has  given  vivacious  dia- 
logue, sparkling  with  hirnior.  The  figure  of  the 
genial  Jesuit,  expounding  the  secrets  of  his  casuis- 
tical libra^r  with  smug  complacency  to  the  curi- 
ous Louis  de  Montalte,  is  worthy  of  Molidre 
at  his  best;  and  the  strong,  clear,  sober  style 
makes  the  book  one  of  the  finest  monuments  of 
French  prose.  A  collective  edition  appeared,  Les 
Provinciales  ou  lea  lettres  (1657);  a  late  edition  is 
by  A.  Molinier  (Paris,  1891);  Eng.  transl.,  Proi}- 
incial  Letters,    M.    Villemain    (London,  1847),   T. 
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M'Crie  (Edinburgh,  1847),  and  in  TmnpU  CUuiica 
(Loadaa,  1904). 

When  its  tenninAtion  left  him  free  to  carry  out 

his  plan  for  a  great  apologetic  work,  his  health  was 

80  increasingly  feeble  that  he  could  do  nothing 

more  than  leave  a  few  scattered  sheets 

4.  Thoughts  to  represent  his  thoughts.    In  1661  a 
on  Religion,  new  attack  upon  Port-Iioyal  gave  him 

much  pain,  which  was  increased  by 
what  he  thought  the  weaknct<s  of  the  submission  of 
Amauld  and  Nicole,  and  by  the  death  of  his  sister 
Jacqueline  (Oct.  4,  1661).  Ilis  last  few  months  were 
spent  in  retirement  and  in  devotional  exercises  and 
works  of  charity.  His  remains  were  buried  in  the 
church  of  St.  i^tienne  du  Mont.  The  fragments 
found  among  his  papers,  representing  his  desultory 
preparations  for  the  great  work  which  was  to  have 
converted  the  atheists,  were  published  by  his  friends 
under  the  title  Pens^es  de  M.  Pascal  sur  la  religion 
el  sur  quelques  aiUres  sujets  qui  oni  (U  trouv^cs  apres 
sa  mart  parmi  se-s  papiers  (Paris,  1670).  Unfortu- 
nately Nicole  and  Amauld  felt  obliged  or  author- 
ized to  alter  the  text  almost  out  of  all  recognition; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  publication  of  Victor 
Cousin's  Des  Pensies  de  Pasad  (ParLs,  184.3)  that 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  oritrinal.  The  first  cor- 
rect edition  was  that  of  M.  P.  Faugdre,  Pens^eSy 
fragments  et  lettres  de  Blaise  Pascal  (1844);  Eng. 
transl.,  ThougfUs  on  Religion  and  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity (London,  1850).  Other  Engli.sh  translations 
are  by  Basil  Kennett  (1727,  1893),  and  C.  K.  Paul 
(London,  1885).  G.  Michaut,  Pcnsics  disposies 
suivant  Vordre  du  cahier  autographs,  aims  to  give  a 
literal  reproduction  (Freiburg  in  Switzerland,  1896). 
Scientific  studies,  according  to  Pascal,  leave  the 
riddle  of  life  unsolved,  and  the  deepest  cravings  of 
the  heart  unsatisfied.  Hence  he  turned  to  the 
study  of  man.  Mathematical  lof^ic  is  incontroverti- 
ble  but  minu^^  concrete   truth.     For 

5.  Contents,  scientific  deduction  (lod  is  cognizable 

only  as  a  mathematical  determination 
or  concept  of  limitation.  Only  a  sirif^le  ethical  effect 
follows  the  contemplation  of  the  mathematical; 
through  the  conception  of  the  infinitely  small  and 
the  infinitely  great,  man  comes  to  the  realization  of 
self  and  reverence  l)efore  the  infinite.  The  study 
to  which  man  is  called  by  his  own  constitution  is 
the  study  of  man.  The  first  results  are  despairing; 
man  is  a  chaos,  a  being  full  of  inexplicable  contra- 
dictions. But  the  very  fact  that  he  seeks  and  yet  is 
helplessly  weak,  is  proof  thut  he  once  possessed  a 
real  happiness.  He  seeks  in  that  which  he  has  not 
the  help  which  he  finds  not  in  that  which  he  has, 
while  neither  the  one  nor  tlie  other  is  able  to  de- 
liver him,  because  this  infinite  abyss  is  only  to  be 
filled  by  an  infinite  means.  Merc  pliilosophy  can 
not  bridge  the  chasm.  Of  the  two  fundamental 
types,  Stoicism  sets  forth  the  grandeur  of  man  but 
is  blind  to  his  misery  and  ethical  impotence:  skep- 
ticism recognizes  his  misery^  but  stumbles  over  his 
greatness.  Philosophy  points  out  the  way  of  escape 
from  the  dilemma  by  preparing  man  for  the  recep- 
tiWty  of  faith  or  leading  to  theology,  the  center  of 
all  truth.  Reason  affords  a  knowledge  of  God  as 
a  philosophical  postulate  but  not  as  salvation; 
how  God  ezista  and  how  he  is  related  to  man  must 


come  by  religious  revalation.  In  tlit  search  for  true 
religion,  in  the  first  place,  reason  is  the  only  instni- 
ment:  divine  revelation  must  be  oognizable  by  it. 
or  at  least  not  oppoeed  to  it.  By  miracle,  proph- 
ecy, and  the  historic  life  of  Jesus,  Christianity  re- 
veals itself  to  reason  as  the  true  religion.  The 
proofs  are  not  "  mathematically  convincing,"  but 
they  offer  the  Christian  religion  as  a  hypothesda 
that  satisfies  the  reason.  The  doctrines  of  nature 
and  grace,  of  the  fall  and  of  a  dix-ine-human  Re- 
deemer, are  the  necessary  complement  of  experi- 
ence as  to  the  conjoint  misery  and  greatness  of 
man.  But  as  the  ungodly  passions  set  themselves 
against  the  reasonable  apprehension  of  God  and 
his  revelation,  man  can  strengthen  his  faith  by  a 
second  means;  namely,  habit.  The  habit  of  acting 
as  though  he  believed,  will  reduce  the  frowardness 
of  man's  heart.  Actual  faith,  however,  is  a  gift  of 
the  dixine  grace;  not  indirectly  through  the  reason 
but  directly  God  inspires  faith  in  the  heart,  whenever 
it  suits  his  pleasure.  The  result  is  an  absolute  cer- 
tainty and  blessedness.  The  inspiration  which 
makes  the  heart  certain  of  the  truth  of  religion  pro- 
ceeds from  Christ,  through  whom  alone  we  know 
God.  Christian  perfection  consists  for  Pascal  in 
the  imitation  of  the  self-denying  life  of  Jesus- 
penitent  self-contemplation,  monastic  mortifica- 
tion of  the  natural  man,  mystical  surrender,  and 
contemplative  elevation  are  the  means  of  sanctifi- 
cation.  Thus  his  ideal  of  life  is  largely  negative, 
the  duty  of  charity  toward  the  poor  and  suffering 
being  the  principal  positive  precept.  This  insist- 
ence on  the  inner  life  and  personal  sanctification 
is  far  removed  from  the  Jesuit  cosmopolitan  moral- 
ity; but  it  is  almost  equally  far  from  the  Evangel- 
ical conception  of  Christian  perfection.  There  is 
nothing  in  all  his  work  to  show  that  he  had  any 
real  understanding  of  or  sympathy  with  Protestant- 
ism; yet  he  has  been,  like  his  contemporaries  of 
Port-Royal,  a  stranger  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  to  this  day.  Like  Paul  and  Augustine,  iuf^ 
great  teachers,  he  has  been  a  pathfinder  to  all  those 
who  were  seeking  God.  A  prince  in  the  realm  of 
science,  he  is  even  a  greater  than  a  prince  in  that 
of  faith.  (EuQEN  Lachenmanx.) 

BiBUoaRAPHY:  Noteworthy  editions  of  the  works  of  Pasc:U 
are:  C.  Bossut,  5  vob.,  The  Hague,  1779;  Abbe  Maynard. 
2  vols..  Paris,  1851;  C.  Lahurs,  2  vola.,  ib.  1858,  with 
"  Life  "  by  Mme.  P^rier;  J.  de  Soyres,  Cambridge.  1880; 
L.  Derome.  Paria,  1885  sqq.;  P.  Faug^re,  Paris,  new  ed.. 
18S6-95;  E.  Havet,  2  vols.,  ib.  1889;  Molinier,  ib.  1891; 
and  the  latest,  by  L.  Brunschvicg  and  P.  Boutroux,  ib. 
190S.  The  works  were  translated  into  Latin,  Spanish, 
Italian,  German,  and  English  (London,  1657).  His  Min- 
cdlaneouM  Writinga,  translated  from  Faug^re*8  ed.,  ap- 
peared London,  1849.  For  discussions  of  Pascal's  life 
and  work  consult:  E.  Boutroux,  PaaccU,  Paris,  1900,  Ens. 
transl.,  Manchester,  1902  (the  ripest  fruit  of  the  later  in- 
vesti<^tions) ;  C.  A.  Sainte-Beuve,  Port-Royoi*  vols,  ii.- 
iii.,  Paris,  1869;  idem,  PortraiU  eontemporaina,  ib.  1847; 
idem,  Monday  Chalt,  Chicifi^o,  1877;  idem,  Eaaaya  on  Men 
and  Women,  London,  1890;  A.  H.  Reuchlin,  PaaeoTa 
Leben  uni  der  Geiat  aeiner  Sehriften,  Stuttcjart,  1840;  V. 
Cousin,  6tudea  aur  Paacal,  Paris,  1857;  H.  Weingarten, 
Paacal  ala  Apolonet,  Leinsic,  1863;  E.  Saisset.  J^e  Seep- 
ticiame,  po.  241-342,  Piris,  186.S;  T.  W.  Ecklin.  Blaiae 
Paacal,  ein  Zeune  der  Wahrheit,  Basel,  1870;  J.  G.  Drey- 
dorff,  Paacal,  aein  Lthen  und  aeine  Kdmpfa,  Leipsic.  1870; 
idem,  PaacaVa  Gedanken  iAer  dia  Raiioion,  ib.  1875;  J. 
Tulloch,  Paacal,  Edinburgh,  1878;  £.  Dies,  ttttda  aur  1e 
acepticiame  da  Pascal,  Paris,   1886;  E.  Soberer,  Mltvdea 
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.  Pub,  1BS7:  F,  Brunatitn.  j^nuta  criit^uw 
mr  ...  la  lilUralHrt  franfOHt,  voli.  i.,  iii..  iv..  Paris. 
1SS;-«I:  M.  .louriuaa.  Patcal,  pl^lliicun  X  phUomphe. 
Pkrii.  ISay.  Idam.  UHiodi  dt  fmcai,  id.  lHaa:  J.  Z«ttaJ, 
Sur  it  patcalit'Ht,  Purii,  l)(Hu;  J.  hartrand.  Jiiai—  Patal, 
P»iii.  18BJ;  U.  Numutli,  -l(o*:.rj  o/  Modtm  TAouaU,  3 
Tol*.,  LondoD,  la'U;  J.  Uwaa.  7A<  iSitijifici  of  tAt  Frrnih 
Adutuann,  pp.  7Jl-HJ;i.  LDadon.  1803;  V.  Giraud. 
Pateal,  Purii,  ISIMi  A.  Ratifeld,  Ptacal,  Psris.  1901; 
K.  Wannuth,  Doi  Tlliji—-f'U^'  Idtal  Patcati,  Leipaio. 
I90I:  idem,  Wium  and  Glajien  bri  PokoI,  Beiim.  1S02 
(of  higb  value);  W.  H.  Clarke,  ^okoI  and  l/«  Pari  AauoJ- 
u(i.  Ediaburib  and  New  York.  1002:  A.  Vioel.  iiudet 
mr  Blaite  PokoI,  Pittu,  1004:  E,  JnnnanB,  La  Philmo- 
pSii  n  rapoloattviM  ilr  Paxal,  Paris,  igOO;  W.  J.  Williung. 
Nticman.  Paxai.  IJiity  and  Ou  Catholic  Cliiarch.  London. 
IWO:  K.  BomhauKQ,  Die  EOiik  Pok-oU.  Ginseo.  IBOT: 
J.  GuDble,  Sladii  on  Patcai,  London,  IDOT:  A.  KSater. 
Die  ElMk  PoKo!,,  Tflbingen.  1B07:  F.  Stroiulti.  Powol 
«  «m  tempt.  2  purla.  I'ahi.  1M7;  J.  T.  Burena.  Dt  Coiu- 
tttit  HI  Pairal,  flrecht.  IIKW;  Viscount  St.  Cyreo,  PokoJ. 
Wilh  Portraxi,  Irulri,  Bthliu^raphg.  and  comparoliiii:  Tidilt. 
Naw  York.  ISIO:  H.  R.  Jordan.  £2ai»  Pascal:  a  Studa 
in  Rtlinota  Piyrhotimi.  London,  191Q:  V.  GtniKl.  B/at» 
Pateal,  Eludet  d'liiil.  moralr,  Pom,  1910.  The  reader 
abould  oonsull  bIh>  the  literature  under  Poirr-RoTAL;  and 
worlu  on  modem  pbiloaapliy  and  on  the  literary  hiilory  al 
France. 

Pj^CHAL:  The  name  of  two  popea  and  oae 
uitipopc. 

PaachBl  I.:  Pope  817-824.  He  was  a  Roman  by 
birth,  early  entered  the  clerical  state  and  was  aU 
tached  to  the  Lalenin  basilica,  nhere  he  became 
deacon  and  priest,  and  under  Leo  IIT.  was  placed 
in  cha[;ge  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Stephen  Major 
&nd  hoEpice  for  pilgrims  near  St.  Peter's.  On  the 
death  of  Stephen  IV.,  he  was  elected  the  same  day 
and  conaecraled  the  next  (Jan.  2a,  20,  817),  appar- 
ently to  avoid  the  interference  of  the  Frankiah 
court.  The  Emperor  Louis,  however,  made  no 
objection,  and  renewed  the  agreement  which  had 
been  in  force  under  his  predecesaora.  The  docu- 
ment purporting  to  contain  this  agreement,  the  so- 
called  Padum  Ladoi-idanum,  for  which  the  oldest 
vitnessea  are  Anselm  of  Lucca  and  Dcusdedit 
(qq.v.),  has  called  forth  much  controversy.  It  is 
now  usually  considered  to  be  not  forged  but  merely 
interpolated,  although  scholars  disagree  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  interpolations.  In  any  case  the  rela- 
tions between  Paschal  and  the  emperor  were  at 
first  friendly.  In  the  spring  of  823  the  young 
Lothair  went  to  Rome,  where  Pascha!  crowned  him 
(Apr.  5).  In  missionary  work  pope  and  emperor 
acted  in  unison;  Iho  former  named  the  latter's 
foster-brother  Ebo  of  Reims  his  vicar  for  the  still 
heathen  lands  of  the  north.  The  recrudescence  of 
the  iconoclastic  controversy  afforded  Paschal  an 
opportunity  for  freah  intervention  in  eastern  affairs 
as  the  upholder  of  ortbodo^.  I.eo  the  Armenian 
paid  no  heed  to  the  representations  of  the  Roman 
legates;  but  Paschal  had  the  satisfaction  of  being 
recognized  by  the  defenders  of  images  as  the  head 
of  the  Church.  The  Libcr  pontificalw  calls  him  a 
mild  and  benevolent  ruler;  the  Frankish  historians 
depict  him  rather  as  haughty  and  domineering. 
He  was  a  devoted  supporter  of  monaslicism,  and  n 
tealous  promoter  of  the  cultus  of  the  saints  and 
their  relies  (see  CcciLi.t,  SaintI,  to  which  qual- 
itiet  he  probably  owes  his  own  canonization.  His 
iMtival  is  May  14.  (H.  BOmiEii.) 

BtauDOBtPHi:    The   Epittala   tt  diplamala   are   la   ftfPI.. 
cxzii.:    and  the  Pactum  Ludncinanum  iu  T.  Sickel.  Dai 


PrivUiaiiim  OOet  I.,  pp.  173  aiiq.,  Innsbruck.  1S8S, 
Sourcoi  ore:  lAier  potOifitalit,  ad.  L.  Ducbeane,  il.  ii- 
as,  Paris.  IgSJ;  Eiabard,  Antiata,  in  MliH,  Setnl.. 
i  (lS:tSI,  13&-^1((;  Theganus,  Vila  HIudou-iH,  In  MOB. 
Smpl.,  ii  (1829).  SUt-M8:  JaDe.  Rea'fa.  i.  3IS-3ZO. 
Coasull;  Mann,  Popt.^,  ii.  122.166;  B.  Kiebues,  VrrMUnii 
nm  KaiHrlum  ufbj  PopaUum.  ii.  60  «qq.,  MUuster,  1S03; 
R.  Baxieann,  Die  Palilik  dtr  POpUt.  i.  329  mn.,  Elbar- 
feld.  ISeS:  J.  Langen,  GttcMclili  der  rlmitchat  Kinht, 
U.  Sm  aqq.,  Bonn.  1885;  M.  Heimbucher,  £>»  PapKuoUni 
unUr  dm  KaroHngtm,  pp.  115  Bqq..  Au^burg,  1889:  F. 
GregoroviuB.  HiHont  o/  the  Citu  <•!  Som".  iii-  Si-fiS,  Lon- 
don. 1895;  T.  Lindner,  Dit  lovevntnUn  Si^Amtuivm 
Pippins,  .  .  .  andittQm.iMhBKi7Vht,  pp.  60  aqq.,  Stutt- 
gart, 1896:  Hauck,  KD.  ii.  4S1  aqq.;  Mllmsa,  Latin 
ChriitianHii.u.  510-529;  Bower,  Papu,  ii.  193-201;  Pln- 
tioi,  PopM.i.  210-312. 

Paschal  n.  (Rftinerius):     Pope  1099-1118.     He 

came  from  Galliata,  near  Ravenna,  and  entered  the 

cloister  in  his  boyhood;    when  at  the 

Opening     age  of  twenty  years  he  went  to  Rome 

Promise  of  on  business  for  his  cloister,  he  was  de- 
His         lained  there  by  Gregory  VII.,  and  sta- 

Pontificate.  tioned  as  presbyter  at  St.  Clement's. 
He  was  elected  successor  of  Urban  II. 
on  Ai^g.  13,  1099,  and  the  next  day  was  consecrated. 
Many  burdensome  tasks  awaited  solution  at  the 
hand  of  the  new  pope.  Accordingly,  it  was  fortu- 
nate that  Guibert  of  Ravenna  (q.v.),  whom  Henry 
IV.  had  put  forward  as  antipope,  was  now  expelled 
from  Rome.  [But  Pascbal's  troubles  were  not 
ended  with  the  expulsion  of  Guibert,  nor  even  with 
his  death.  On  the  latter  event  tbe  friends  of  Gui- 
bert elected  Albert  pope,  but  he  was  taken  prisoner 
the  same  day  and  confined  in  the  monastery  of  St. 
Laurence.  The  opposing  party  was  undeterred, 
however,  and  chose  Theodorio,  who  was  captured 
afler  105  days  and  shut  up  in  the  monastery  of 
Cava,  near  Paleatrina.  The  final  effort  of  the  Gui- 
bertians  n*a3  the  election  of  Magninulph,  who  took 
the  title  of  Silvester  IV.,  but  was  forced  to  flee  from 
Rome,  and  died  soon  after.]  The  German  situa- 
tion at  Paschal's  pontifical  accession  stood  favor- 
able in  that  a  weariness  of  conflict  had  set  in, 
affecting  even  Henry  IV.  Hardly  had  the  emjjeror 
learned  of  the  death  of  Clement  III.  before  he 
summoned  the  princes,  at  Christmas  of  1100,  to 
a  conference  at  Mainz  for  the  restoration  of  ec- 
clesiastical peace.  They  advised  the  despatch 
of  envoys  to  Rome,  and  Henry  was  ready  to 
attend  a  council  to  be  convoked  at  Rome  in  Feb., 
1102.  Paschal,  however,  from  the  outset  was 
determined  to  continue  the  contest.  Ho  ap- 
pealed to  Count  Robert  of  Flojiders  to  engage  in 
holy  war  against  Henry,  attempted  to  revive  mar- 
tial ardor  in  Swabia  and  Bavaria,  and  at  the  synod 
of  Mar.,  1102,  proclainsed  the  anathema  prrprtuuin 
against  Henry.  But  the  need  of  peace  was  univer- 
Bal,  and  the  appeal  to  Robert  of  Flanders  procured 
for  the  pope  a  sharp  rebuff.  At  the  outset,  the 
bearing  of  Henry  V.  sotiafied  all  expectations  and 
hopes  on  the  pope's  part:  Henry  was  bumble  in 
bearing,  and  by  removing  the  schismatic  bishops, 
and  thus  restoring  to  Germany  her  long-crippled 
freedom,  he  appeared  to  furnish  proof  of  his  rin- 
cerity.  The  emperor,  who  had  ceased  to  stem  th« 
tumultuous  vicissitudes  of  the  last  yeare  of  hia  lifs, 
died  on  Aug.  7,  1106;  and  with  him,  aa  it  Mcmed 
from  the  papal  standpoint,  the  chief  enemy  to  the 
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peace  of  the  Church  disappeared,  while  the  situation 
of  the  Church  in  relation  to  statecraft  grew  less 
complex. 

Pope  Paschal  concentrated  his  interests  upon 
Investiture  (q.v.);   and  almost  the  sole  aim  of  his 

policy  was  to  secure  that  prerogative 

Investitare  against  the  influence  of  the  State.    He 

Strife.       purposed  to  conduct  the  negotiations 

personally  with  Heniy  V.  in  Germany, 
but  his  journey  stayed  short  of  achievement,  and 
the  synod  in  contemplation  was  held  not  in  Ger- 
many, but  at  Guastalla,  between  Parma  and  Man- 
tua, Oct.  27,  1106,  when  the  pope  renewed  the  in- 
terdiction on  the  subject  oi  investiture.  The  fact 
that  Henry  then  continued  to  exercise  the  right  of 
investiture  disconcerted  the  pope  and  aroused  his 
mistrust.  When  the  lung's  envo3rs  paid  their  re- 
spects to  him  at  Chdions,  in  Biay,  1107,  and  Arch- 
bishop Bruno  of  Treves  at  the  same  place  defended 
the  king's  right  of  investiture,  the  pope  sharply  re- 
jected the  demand.  Paschal  nevertheless  conceded, 
at  the  synod  convening  shortly  afterward  in  Trpyes, 
that  thenceforth  every  incumbent  who  had  been 
invested  by  a  layman  was  to  be  duly  deposed,  to- 
gether with  his  ordinator.  Henry  was  granted  a 
year's  grace  to  visit  Rome  and  advocate  his  claims 
there  before  a  general  council;  but  the  plan  failed 
and  the  relations  between  pope  and  king  grew  more 
acute.  Henry  started  on  his  journey  in  Aug.,  1110, 
notifying  the  pope  and  the  Romans  from  Arczzo 
of  his  approach,  and  sending  envo3rs  to  the  former. 
In  negotiations  held  at  Turri  Feb.  4,  1111,  between 
the  papal  envoys  and  Heniy,  the  following  agree- 
ment was  made.  Henry  was  to  yield  on  the  subject 
of  investiture  on  his  coronation  day  after  the  pope 
had  redeemed  his  promise  in  the  matter  of  the  re- 
galia (see  below),  promising  never  again  to  inter- 
fere in  the  matter  of  investiture  and  to  release  his 
subjects  from  their  oath  to  the  bishops;  he  was  also 
to  establish  the  pope  in  possession  of  the  patrimony 
of  Peter  (see  Papal  States)  and  to  secure  the  pope's 
personal  safety  by  a  proper  disposition  of  spiritual 
hostages.  Peter  Leonis,  the  leader  of  the  papal 
envoys,  promised  for  the  pope  that,  when  the  king 
had  performed  his  promises,  the  pope  would  direct 
the  German  bishops  in  attendance  to  restore  to  the 
king  and  the  realm  the  regalia  which  had  belonged 
to  the  empire  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne  and  his 
successors;  the  pope  was  to  forbid  the  bishops  to 
put  forth  new  claims  to  these  regalia  in  futiue,  or 
to  exercise  implied  rights  thereof,  while  his  succes- 
sors were  to  recognize  this  agreement;  Anally,  the 
pope  was  to  crown  the  king  as  emperor  and  to  sup- 
port him  in  the  maintenance  of  his  dominion;  the 
pope  was  also  to  furnish  hostages.  This  agreement 
was  ratified  by  Henry  V.  at  Sutri,  Feb.  9,  with  a 
not  unimportant  reservation:  the  oath  which  he 
rendered  covered  merely  the  pope's  personal  safety, 
and  conditioned  even  this  upon  Paschal's  redeem- 
ing his  pledges  on  the  following  Sunday.  Accord- 
ing to  Ekkehard,  the  king  still  hinged  his  consent 
on  the  further  condition  that  both  spiritual  and 
temporal  princes  should  assent  to  the  surrender  oi 
the  regalia. 

The  execution  of  this  treaty  meant  the  solution 
of  legal  questions  rooted  in  a  past  which  compre- 


hended several  centuries;  it  reduced  the 
from  prinoes  to  beggars,  threw  the  German  Church 
out  of  its  routine,  and  was  a  revolutioo  from  above 
downward  such  as  would  affect  the 
The  New  entire  life  of  the  Church;  while  the 
Agreement  persons  immediatdy  coooemed,  the 
German  bishops,  had  not  the  op- 
portunity of  submitting  their  opinicm  thereon.  At 
that  time  the  project  was  impracticable,  since  Pas- 
chal commanded  no  other  instrument  of  coercion 
against  the  inevitable  opposition  than  the  sentence 
of  excommunication,  a  penalty  the  impressivenesB 
oi  which  had  lost  much  in  the  preceding  half-cen- 
tury. Henry  V.  made  his  entrance  into  Rome  on 
Feb.  12,  and  was  ceremoniously  received  by  Paschal. 
But  when  the  original  terms  oi  agreement  were 
read  aloud  in  St.  Peter's  Church,  there  arose,  amidst 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  princes  alike,  such  a 
storm  of  indignation  that  the  fulfilment  of  the 
compact  proved  quite  impossible.  These  fruitless 
proceedings  culminated  at  evening  in  Henry's 
arrest  of  the  pope  and  cardinals,  and  a  confinement 
of  two  months  broke  the  pope's  opposition  to  the 
king's  wishes.  On  Apr.  11,  the  following  compact 
was  concluded  by  the  two  contracting  parties. 
Paschal  conceded  that  when  a  bishop  or  abbot  has 
been  freely  elected,  without  simony  and  subject  to 
the  king's  assent,  he  shall  be  invested  by  the  king 
with  ring  and  staff,  and  thereafter  consecrated  by 
the  competent  authority  after  the  formal  investi- 
ture. The  pope  furthermore  promised  not  to  mo- 
lest the  king  and  his  realm,  and  never  to  visit  the 
anathema  up(m  Heniy.  He  pledged  himself  to 
crown  the  king,  and  to  support  both  realm  and 
empire  to  the  best  of  his  power.  Heniy  V.  swore 
to  liberate  the  pope,  bishops,  cardinals,  and  all  other 
captives,  on  Apr.  12  or  13,  and  not  to  molest  them 
again;  to  bestow  peace  on  the  Roman  people;  to 
acknowledge  Paschal  as  pope;  to  maintain,  or,  if 
need  be,  reinstate,  the  Roman  Church  in  its  patri- 
mony and  goods;  and  to  render  the  obedience  due 
Paschal  as  pope,  the  honor  oi  kingdom  and  empire 
being  safe.  Heniy's  coronation  took  place  on  Apr. 
13,  the  pope  obtained  his  freedom,  the  emperor  re- 
tained the  privilege  oi  investiture,  while  every  eccle- 
siastic or  layman  who  should  assail  it  was  subject  to 
anathema  and  deposition. 

That  Paschal  under  the  stress  of  intense  abase- 
ment had  suffered  himself  to  be  constrained  to 
these  concessions  subjected  him  to  heavy  penance. 
He  lost  the  confidence  of  the  Curia  and  einbittered 
the  remainder  of  his  pontificate.   This 
Disapproval  compact  of  Paschal's  meant  the  relin- 
and  Annul-  qui^unent  of  demands  which  had  been 
ment  of  the  upheld  through  many  years  and  de- 
Agreement  fended  with  no  mean  sacrifices  on  the 
side  of  the  Church;    it  canceled  all 
efforts  aimed  at  a  reaction  of  public  opinion  in  re- 
lation to  the  investiture;   and  it  blocked  the  way 
to  a  resumption  of  such  efforts  in  the  future.    A 
tempest  of  indignation  rose  against  Paschal.     In 
Rome  a  group  of  ecclesiastics  turned  their  backs  on 
him;  in  the  rest  oi  Italy  there  occurred  intense  and 
earnest  protests;   among  the  French  and  Burgun- 
dian  clergy  there  almost  ensued  a  schism;  whfle 
even  Germany  was  not  entirely  freQ  {nun  this  re- 
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fractory  temper.  The  opposition  of  Paschal's  fel- 
low churchmen  robbed  him  of  self-confidence.  He 
grew  confused  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  his  acts,  and 
yet  stood  chained  to  them  by  virtue  of  his  oath. 
Hence  the  equivocal  turns  of  his  procedure  in  the 
following  years.  This  state  of  affairs  became  pat- 
ent to  greater  circles  at  the  Lateran  Synod  of  Blar. 
16-23,  1112.  Here,  in  order  to  dispel  doubts  on  the 
score  of  his  orthodoxy,  Paschal  not  only  submitted 
a  confession  of  his  faith,  wherein  he  notably  recog- 
nised the  decrees  of  Gregory  VII.  and  Urban  II., 
but  he  also  assented  to  the  resolution  that  the  privi- 
lege wrested  from  the  pope  by  coercion  was  to  be 
condemned  by  the  verdict  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  de- 
clared invalid,  and  rendered  null  and  void.  After 
Paschal  had  thus  broken  the  first  part  of  the  oath 
of  Apr.,  1111,  he  was  powerless  to  escape  the  Gre- 
gorian party's  imi>ortunity  with  reference  to  a  cen- 
sure of  Henry  V.  For  when  the  Synod  of  Vienne, 
Sept.  16,  1112,  condemned  lay  investiture  as  her- 
esy, pronounced  exconununication  against  Henry 
v.,  and  transmitted  these  resolves  to  the  pope  for 
confirmation,  subjoining  a  threat  of  defection  in 
case  of  his  refusal,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  pass  the 
sentence.  When  the  ban  against  Henry  had  been 
reiterated,  in  the  succeeding  years,  by  the  legates 
Kuno  and  Dietrich  (at  Beauvais,  Reims,  Cologne, 
Goslar),  the  matter  underwent  a  searching  discus- 
sion in  the  year  1116,  at  the  Lateran  synod  conve- 
ning on  Mar.  6.  First  of  all,  the  privilege  of 
investiture  met  its  doom.  Paschal  was  compelled  to 
pronounce  his  approval  of  the  king's  excommunica- 
tion,  in  open  audience;  and  thus  did  he  surrender 
the  second  portion  of  his  oath.  But  in  spite  of  these 
resolutions  of  the  Lateran  synod,  there  ensued  no 
absolute  rupture  of  relations  between  pope  and  em- 
peror. When  Henry  V.  advanced  upon  Rome  in  the 
spring  of  1117,  the  pope  fled  southward.  [But  the 
same  year  a  synod  was  held  at  Benevento  which 
fully  supported  the  pope,  and  excommunicated 
Mauritius  Burdinus,  who  had  taken  the  part  of 
Henry,  and  was  the  next  year  elected  antipope 
with  the  title  of  Gregory  VIII.  (q.v.).] 

In  relation  to  other  states,  the  administration  of 
Paschal  II.  proved  far  less  momentous.    While  in 
England    a   vehement   conflict   came 
Affairs  in  about  between  the  kingdom  and  the 
England,    church,    it    foimd    prompt    solution 
France,  and  through  the  Concordat  of  1107.    This 
the   East    was    prior  to    the    collision  between 
the  pope  and  the  German  king,  and, 
owing  to  its  localization,  it  exerted  no  general  effect 
comparable  in  importance  with  the  German  investi- 
ture strife.    Yet  Paschal  did  not  entirely  lose  sight 
of  England  in  the  years  that  followed.    He  sought 
to  enforce,  in  opposition  to  King  Henry  I.,  the 
peeudo-Isidorian   principles   respecting  appeals  to 
the  apostolic  see  (see  Pseudo-Isidorian  Decre- 
tals);   demanded  the  lapse  of  the  royal  Placet 
(q.v.)  in  connection  ^ivith  his  legat-es  and  edicts; 
and  urged  greater  zeal  in  the  payment  of  Peter's 
pence.    In  France,  the  pope  found  occasion  to  in- 
terfere in  the  marriage  relations  of  King  Philip  I., 
who  had  separated  from  his  consort  and  wedded 
Bertrade  de  Montfort,  who  had  deserted  her  hus- 
band. Count  Foulques  of  Anjou.    At  the  Synod  of 


Poitiers,  1100,  and  in  presence  of  the  papal  dele- 
gates, the  relapsing  king  was  again  sentenced  with 
the  ban;  and  not  until  Dec.  2,  1104,  at  the  Sjmod 
of  Paris,  did  he  receive  absolution  upon  promising 
to  discontinue  all  conmierce  with  Bertrade.  The 
first  great  achievement  of  the  crusade  movement 
inaugurated  by  Urban  II.,  the  conquest  of  Jerusa- 
lem, did  not  come  to  the  knowledge  of  that  pope, 
since  the  news  of  it  reached  Rome  not  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  pontificate  of  Paschal  11.  His  at- 
tention, accordingly,  was  much  engaged  by  the 
growing  church  problems  in  connection  witli  the 
founding  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  This  bur- 
den was  especially  pressing  by  reason  of  the  dis- 
putes over  the  occupancy  of  the  patriarchate  of 
Jerusalem;  and  the  rivaliy  between  the  patriarchal 
sees  of  Antioch  and  Jerusalem. 
Paschal  II.  died  at  Rome  Jan.  21,  1118. 

Carl  Mibbt. 
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TURB. 

Paschal  m.  (Guido  of  Crema):  Antipope  1164-68. 
Guido  of  Crema  was  the  most  influential  among  the 
four  or  five  cardinals  who  in  1159  elected  Octavian 
(Victor  IV.,  q.v.)  as  claimant  of  the  papal  see  in 
opposition  to  Alexander  III.  He  was  of  noble  birth, 
in  close  relations  with  both  the  French  and  the  Eng- 
lish courts,  and  of  long  experience  in  the  Curia. 
He  was  thus  a  natural  candidate  to  succeed  Victor 
IV.,  two  days  after  whose  death  he  was  elected  at 
Lucca  by  the  recalcitrant  party  (Apr.  22,  1164). 
He  was  consecrated  on  Apr.  26  by  Bishop  Heniy 
of  Id^,  and  at  once  recognised  by  Barbaroesa. 
His  lack  of  support  in  Italy,  Buigundy,  and  parts  of 
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Qermany,  however,  urged  Barbarossa  to  an  extraor- 
dinary measure.  On  May  22,  1166,  he  required  of 
all  the  priiiccs  present  at  a  diet  in  WOrzbui^g  an 
oath  that  they  would  never  acknowledge  Alexan- 
der III,;  and  he  pushed  the  cause  of  Paschal  ac- 
tively in  Italy  and  Burgundy.  In  July,  1167,  the 
victory  of  Tusculum  allowed  Frederick  and  his 
pope  to  enter  Rome,  where  the  latter  was  enthroned 
in  St.  Peter's  on  Jiily  22.  The  catastrophe  which 
almost  annihilated  the  imperial  army  in  August 
forced  him  to  quit  Rome.  In  the  follo\\*ing  January 
Archbishop  Christian  of  Mainz  restored  him,  al- 
though to  jurisdiction  only  over  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tiber,  and  even  this  by  an  uncertain  tenure. 
Before  his  power  could  be  further  confirmed,  he 
died  (Sept.  20,  1168).  (P-  BOhmer.) 

BxBUoaRAPHT:  Liber  Pontificalia,  ed.  L.  Duchesne,  ii.  410- 
420.  Paris.  1892;  Jaffe.  Regeata,  u.  42&^29:  F.  Gregoro- 
vius,  Hiat.  of  the  City  of  Rome,  vol.  iv.  passim,  London, 
1896;  Hauck.  KD,  iv.  258  sqq.;  Milman.  Latin  Christian- 
ity, iv.  296;  Bower.  Popea,  ii.  511-514;  literature 
under  Alexander  III.,  especially  the  work  of  Reuter, 
vol.  ii. 

PASCHAL  CONTROVERSIES.    See  Easter,  II. 

PASCHASIUS  RADBERTUS.  See  Radbertus, 
Paschasius. 

PASSAU,  BISHOPRIC  OF:  An  ancient  bishopric 
in  Bavaria,  organized  by  Boniface  in  739  together 
vriih  the  other  Bavarian  dioceses.  Its  jurisdiction 
embraced  both  banks  of  the  Danube  from  the 
confluence  of  the  Isar,  as  far  east  as  the  Enns, 
north  to  the  Bohmervvald,  and  south  to  near  the 
present  boundary  between  l^pper  Austria  and  Salz- 
burg and  Styria.  Christianity  had  spread  there  in 
the  Roman  period.  Lauriacum,  the  principal  Ro- 
man fortress  on  the  line  of  the  Danube,  was  the  seat 
of  a  bishop,  and  there  were  churches  at  Batava 
(Passau),  Boiodurum,  Quintana,  and  other  places. 
But  this  Roman  Christianity  was  destroyed  by 
the  Teutonic  migrations,  and  its  place  had  to  be 
supplied  in  the  Bavarian  epoch  by  the  woric  of 
itinerant  bishops.  One  of  these,  Vivilo,  consecrated 
by  Gregory  III.,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  see  of 
Passau  at  its  foundation.  After  the  downfall  of 
the  Avari  in  706,  the  lands  between  the  Enns  and 
the  Raab  were  added  to  its  jurisdiction.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  tenth  century  the  East  Mark  was 
lost  to  Germany,  but  when  it  began  to  be  reoccu- 
pied  in  the  middle  of  the  same  century,  the  see  of 
Passau  took  up  iia  work  again  which  was  extended 
even  to  the  east,  into  Hungary.         (A.  Hauck.) 

Biblioorapht:  The  list  of  bishops  is  in  MGH,  Script., 
xiii  (1881).  361-364.  xv  (1888).  1310-11.  Sources  are  in 
Monummia  Boica,  vol.  xxviii.,  part  2,  xxix.,  part  2. 
Munich,  1864  wiq.  Consult  further:  Rettberg.  KD,  i. 
226  sqq.,  ii.  245  sqq.;  Friedrich,  KD,  i.  199  sqq.,  343  sqq.; 
Hauck,  KD,  i.  379,  505,  ii.  460  sqq..  iii.  150  sqq.;  K. 
Schrddl,  Pasaavia  aacra,  Passau,  1879;  R.  Reichenberger, 
Wolfgang  rem  Salm,  Bitwhof  von  Paaaau,  1640-66,  Frei- 
burg, 1902;  U.  Schmid,  OUo  von  Lonadorf,  Biachof  zu 
Paaaau,  126A-66,  WUrrburg,  1903. 

PASSAU,  TREATY  OF.    See  Augsburg,  Relig- 
ious Peace  of. 

PASSAVANT,  WILLIAM  ALFRED:  American 
Lutheran;  b.  at  Zelienople,  Pa.,  Oct.  9,  1821;  d.  at 
Pittsburg  June  3,  1894-    Ordained  in  1842,  the  year 


of  his  graduation  from  the  Latberan  theological 
seminary  at  Gettysburg,  he  hdd  pastorates  in  Bal- 
timore (1842-44)  and  Pittsburg  (1844-^),  where  he 
founded  The  Mis$Umary  (1848-61),  and  was  editor 
till  it  was  merged  in  The  Lutheran  and  Musionaryf 
Philadelphia,  remaining  as  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
new  periodical.  In  1880  he  founded  The  Workman, 
in  Pittsburg,  which  he  edited  till  1887.  He  intro- 
duced the  Kaiserswerth  system  of  deaconesses  in 
America  (see  DEACO!>rES8,  III.,  2,  d,  §  I).  To  his 
efforts  were  due  the  establishment  of  hospitals  at 
Pittsburg,  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  and  Jacksonville, 
111.;  orphanages  at  Rochester,  Zelienople,  Pa.,  and 
Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.;  and  Thiel  College,  Greenville, 
Pa. 

Bibuoqrapbt:   G.  H.  Gerberding,  Life  and  Letten  of  Ret. 
W.  A.  Paaaavant,  Greenville,  Pa.,  1906. 

PASSION  PLATS.  See  Reugioub  Drama;  and 
Oberammeroau. 

PASSION  WEEK.     See  Holt  Wekk. 

P ASSIONISTS :  The  oonmion  name  of  the  congre- 
gation of  Barefoot  Clericals  of  the  Holy  Cross  and 
Passion  of  Christ,  famous  for  their  devotions  and  mis- 
sionary zeal,  and  rising  during  the  period  of  resist- 
ance to  the  Enlightenment  (q.v.)  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  was  founded  by  Francesco  Danei, 
known  as  Paul  of  the  Cross  (b.  at  Ovada  [30  m. 
n.w.  of  Genoa]  Jan.  3,  1694;  d.  at  Rome  Oct.  18, 
1775).  Although  brought  up  to  practises  of  piety, 
he  was  for  a  time  inclined  to  military  life;  but  in 
1720  planned  the  foundation  of  an  order  and  as- 
sumed the  name  ^ith  the  approval  of  the  bishop  of 
Alessandria.  He  then  came  forth  as  an  itinerant 
preacher  of  penance,  obtained  papal  sanction  for  his 
order  and  received  no\nces  in  1720,  and  was  or- 
dained priest  in  1727.  The  first  house  of  the  order 
was  established  on  the  promontory  of  Argentaro 
in  1737.  The  order  was  confirmed  by  Benedict 
XIV.  in  1741,  and  again  by  Qement  XIV.  in  1769, 
and  the  latter  assigned  him  the  monastery  of  St. 
John  and  St.  Paul  at  Monte  Celio  as  the  scat  of  his 
order.    Paul  was  canonized  in  1867  by  Pius  IX. 

The  members  of  the  order  take  a  fourth  vow  to 
promote  a  faithful  observance  of  the  salutaiy  pas- 
sion and  death  of  Christ.  Their  emblem  is  the  cross 
and  a  crown  of  thorns,  and  on  the  breast  they  wear 
the  name  of  Christ.  Pius  VI.,  who  in  1785  once 
more  confirmed  the  rule  with  some  mitigations, 
conferred  upon  them  the  mission  of  propagating 
Roman  Catholicism,  sending  them  first  (1782)  to 
Bulgaria  and  Wallachia.  They  are  now  scattered 
over  eleven  provinces  in  North  and  South  America, 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  France  and  Belgium, 
Spain,  and  Australia;  and  niunber  100  houses  and 
2,000  members.  Paul  established  the  congregation 
of  the  female  Passionists,  which  was  reoiganized 
by  Magdalena  Caponi  in  1819.  There  are  three 
houses  and  seventy  members.        (O.  Z(k:KLERt.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Heimbuoher,  Orden  ttnd  KongreooHonen, 
iii.  309-313;  (Oischinger),  L«6<n  des  .  .  ,  Paul  vom 
Kreuze,  Regensbuiv.  1846;  J.  C.  Mittemitmer,  Der  heUije 
Paul  vom  Krwz,  Innsbmok,  1860;  Lift  of  St.  Paul  of  Ou 
Croaa,  Dublin,  1868;  Luoa  di  San  Giuseppe,  VUa  dtOa 
awrva  di  Dio  M,  Maria  eroeifi$9a  di  G«aA,  Civita-Veehia, 
1878;  KL,  ix.  1719-20;  the  Uteiatura  under  Cluoir 
XIV. 
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PASSOVER:  One  of  the  three  principal  festivals 
of  ancient  Israel.  The  name  (Hebr.  peaah;  Aram. 
pisha';  Ok.  ptucha)  is  given  to  the  lamb  which  was 

offered    as    an  immunity-sacrifice  at 

In  the       the  opening  of    the    feast;    for    the 

Hezateuch.  verb   pcLsah  signifies   a   passing   over 

(as  in  Isa.  xxxi.  5).  Everywhere  in  the 
Bible  this  festival  is  referred  to  the  Exodus.  At 
that  time,  by  divine  conmiand,  the  lamb  was 
slaughtered  in  a  certain  manner  and  then  eaten; 
and  by  this  means  the  people  were  spared  from  the 
destroying  angel  who  slew  the  first-bom  of  the 
Eg3rptians  (Ex.  xii.  ).  The  annual  repetition  of  the 
festival  was  enjoined.  The  eating  of  unleavened 
bread  (Tnazzoih)  for  seven  days  was  an  integral  part 
of  this  memorial  feast,  which  was  therefore  fre- 
quently called  the  feast  of  imleavened  bread.  Def- 
inite rules  for  the  festival  appear  in  all  the  collec- 
tions of  laws  in  the  Pentateuch.  In  the  ancient 
Covenant  Code  it  appears  as  one  of  the  three  great 
festivals  of  the  pilgrimage  (Ex.  xxiii.  15),  and  like- 
wise in  Ex.  xxxiv.  18,  25.  The  form  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  celebration  appear  more  clearly  in  the 
narrative  of  JE  (Ex.  xii.  21-27,  xiii.  3-16)  and  the 
necessary  rules  for  the  Passover  and  Ma^^oth  fes- 
tivals are  given  in  Deuteronomy  also  (xvi.  1-8,  16, 
17);  to  the  Holiness  Code  belong  brief  prescriptions 
(Lev.  xxiii.  5-8  and  probably  9-14),  but  the  most 
explicit  regulations  are  those  of  the  Priest  Code  in 
Ex.  xii.  1-20,  43-50.  To  these  may  be  added  the 
later  rules  in  Num.  ix.  10-14,  xxviii.  16-25).  In  P 
it  is  stated  that  in  the  month  of  the  Exodus  which, 
because  of  this  event,  shall  be  counted  the  first 
month  of  the  year  (Ex.  xii.  2),  every  father  of  a 
family  must,  on  the  tenth  day,  choose  from  among 
his  sheep  or  goats,  a  male  lamb  one  year  old  and 
without  blemish.  This  he  shall  kill  on  the  fourteenth 
day,  "  between  two  evenings,"  an  ancient  and  ob- 
scure term.  Samaritans  and  Keraites  understood 
the  twilight;  the  Pharisees,  however,  according  to 
later  usage,  the  time  between  three  in  the  after- 
noon and  sunset.  In  Egypt,  the  blood  of  the  lamb 
was  smeared  on  the  posts  and  lintel  of  the  door  of 
the  house  as  a  sign  for  the  destroying  angel  to  pass 
by.  The  lamb  itself  was  roasted,  not  boiled;  and 
eaten  with  imleavened  bread  and  bitter  herbs.  No 
bone  was  to  be  broken  and  no  part  could  be  carried 
from  the  house  or  kept  for  the  next  day,  wherefore 
several  small  families  united  for  the  repast.  This 
was  required  to  be  eaten  quickly,  with  girded  loins, 
staff  in  hand,  and  shoes  on  the  feet  (xii.  11).  Later, 
this  regulation  was  considered  to  refer  only  to  the 
first  Passover;  but  the  Samaritans  observe  the 
usage  at  the  present  day.  Only  those  who  were 
circumcised  could  partake  of  the  repast  (xii.  43 
sqq.).  Whoever  was  prevented  from  so  doing,  either 
by  a  journey  or  by*uncleanness  (cf.  Num.  ix.  9-11), 
must  observe  the  sacrifice  on  the  fourteenth  day  of 
the  second  month.  This  sacrificial  meal  was  the 
beginning  of  the  seven-day  festival  of  unleavened 
bread.  From  the  fifteenth  to  the  twenty-first  day, 
to  eat  anything  leavened  was  forbidden  under  pen- 
alty of  being  cut  off  from  the  commimity.  The 
fiifft  and  seventh  days  were  special  holidays  on 
which  a  solemn  assembly  took  place  and  no  work 
was  done  (Ex.  xii.  14  sqq.;  Lev.  xxiii.  1  sqq.).  It 
Vni.— 24 


is  doubtful  whether  tjie  offering  of  the  first  sheaves 
of  the  harvest  formed  part  of  the  paschal  rite. 

A  comparison  of  the  references  in  the  various 
legal  and  historical  sources  shows  their  agreement 
^ith  the  fact  that  the  Passover  and  Ma^oth  fes- 
tivals were  of  Mosaic  origin  and  were  intended  to 
remind  the  people  of  the  Exodus.  The  significance 
of  the  imleavened  bread  is  shown  more 
The  Legal  clearly  in  JE  than  in  P,  since  in  the 
and  the  former  the  lack  of  leaven  is  attributed 
Historical  to  the  hasty  departure  from  Egypt 
Sources.  (Ex.  xii.  34,  39),  while  in  P  it  seems 
to  be  a  ritual  requirement  (Ex.  xii.  8, 
15-20).  There  is  also  general  agreement  that  the 
celebration  was  to  be  held  in  the  central  sanctuary 
of  Yahweh.  Ex.  xviii.  15  and  xxxiv.  20  name  this 
festival  as  one  of  the  three  pilgrimage  festivals^ 
whereat  all  the  male  members  of  the  family  were  to 
appear,  but  not  with  empty  hands.  This  refers  to 
voluntary  private  offerings  (Deut.  xvi.  17;  cf.  10). 
On  the  other  hand,  Lev.  xxiii.  8  (H)  and  Num. 
xxviii.  19  sqq.  (P)  speak  of  sacrifices  of  the  com- 
munity offered  by  the  priests;  and,  according  to 
R.  Schaefer  (Das  Paaaah^Mazzotk-Fest,  p.  267, 
DUsseldorf,  1900),  the  oldest  literary  prophets  tes- 
tify to  the  existence  of  an  elaborate  sacrificial  serv- 
ice. Only  P  calls  the  month  of  the  Passover  the 
first  of  the  year,  which,  however,  does  not  warrant 
the  conclusion  that  the  Hebrews  first  began  their 
year  in  the  spring  at  the  time  of  exile  (Wellhausen). 
In  the  historical  books,  only  a  few  Passovers  are 
expressly  mentioned.  The  first  important  celebra- 
tion took  place  in  Canaan,  according  to  Josh.  v.  10, 
immediately  after  the  entry  into  the  land  and  after 
everyone  had  been  circumcised  in  the  fields  of  the 
Jordan,  near  Jericho.  Two  other  Passovers  are  es- 
pecially mentioned.  Of  one  during  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah  (II  Chron.  xxx.  26),  it  is  narrated  that 
since  the  days  of  Solomon  no  such  festival  had  been 
celebrated  in  Jerusalem.  II  Chron.  xxx.  5  asserts 
that  the  requirements  of  the  law  were  not  strictly 
observed,  even  on  this  occasion,  as  the  second 
month  was  chosen  instead  of  the  first,  because  of 
delay  in  the  preparations.  The  supplementary  fes- 
tival of  seven  days  was  another  irregularity.  This 
accounts  for  the  statement  of  the  Chronicler, 
touching  the  Passover  of  the  eighteenth  year  of 
Josiah,  that  such  a  festival  had  not  been  held  since 
the  time  of  Samuel.  According  to  the  parallel 
passage  in  II  Kings  xxiii.  21  sqq.,  it  should  be  un- 
derstood that  no  one  had  conformed  so  perfectly 
to  the  law.  In  the  Passover  of  Hezekiah,  the  Le- 
vites  did  the  slaying,  and  at  the  first  Passover  after 
the  exile  they  sacrificed  for  the  whole  community 
(Ezra  vi.  19  sqq.). 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  Passover,  Wellhausen  sees 

in  it  nothing  more  than  a  thanksgiving  festival  of 

the   shepherds,   whereat  they  sacrificed  first-bom 

lambs.    He  believes  that  the  tradition 

Origin  and  of  the  killing  of  the  first-bom  of  the 

Significance.  Egyptians  grew  out  of  this  usage,  also 

that  the  feast  of  imleavened  bread  is 

independent  of  the  Passover,  and  was  adopted  in 

Canaan  as  a  harvest  festival  only  bsoause,  dmio^ 

the  harvest,  the  people  were  too  bu^r  to  leaven  their 

bread.    The  historical  relation  to  the  events  of  the 
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Exodus,  he  considers,  was  a  later  assumption.  This 
explanation  has  found  many  adherents;  but  it 
ignores  the  real  standpoint  of  the  sources.  Nowhere 
is  the  Passover  mentioned  as  a  festival  whereat  the 
first-bom  were  sacrificed;  moreover,  the  historical 
explanation  is  strongly  supported  by  JE,  and  this 
testimony  can  not  be  rejected  on  the  plea  of  re- 
eiliting  (cf.  Kittel,  Geschichie  der  HebrdeTf  i.  104- 
105,  Gotha,  1888-92;  Schafer,  ut  sup.,  pp.  136 
Bi\<{.).  This  does  not,  indeed,  exclude  the  possibil- 
ity that  the  Mosaic  -Passover  festival  may  have 
absorbed  a  thanksgiving  spring  festival,  when  first- 
bom  of  the  flocks  and  first-fruits  of  the  fields  were 
offered.  Although  the  older  Protestants  opposed 
the  idea  that  the  Passover  was  a  sacrificial  festival, 
the  expression  "  the  sacrifice  of  the  Lord's  pass- 
over  "  (Ex.  xii.  27),  as  well  as  many  other  pas- 
sages, place  it  in  the  category  of  sacrificial  repasts. 
Indeed,  in  Num.  ix.  7,  it  is  expressly  termed  an 
offering  to  God.  The  sacrificial  element  is  negligi- 
ble in  E^gypt,  probably  because  of  the  absence  of 
priests  and  altars.  Later  the  blood  was  poured 
upon  the  altar  and  the  fat  was  burned  (Ex.  xxiii. 
18,  xxxiv.  25).  Essentially  the  Passover  does  not 
belong  to  the  expiatory  sacrifices  but  rather  to  that 
uni({ue  kind  centering  in  the  meal-time  and  repre- 
senting communion  of  God  and  man.  In  form  it 
is  a  household  and  family  offering. 

In  the  New  Testament,  the  paschal  lamb  has  be- 
come the  prefiguration  of  Jesus  Christ  (I  Cor.  v. 
7),  whose  death  is  the  sacrifice  which  averts  the 
wrath  of  God  from  his  community.  By  partaking 
of  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  (cf.  John  vi.)  the 
conununity  is  united  with  God.  This  inner  rela^ 
tioiiship  was  outwardly  brought  into  proximity 
with  the  date  of  Christ's  death  and  of  his  last  sup- 
per, which  took  place  at  the  Piissover  festival.  This 
supper  with  his  disciples  on  the  eve  of  the  passion 
of  Christ  was  an  anticipated  Passover  repast,  as 
the  fourteenth  of  NLsan  fell  only  on  Friday  (John 
xix.  14)  and  intentionally  represents  Jesus  as  the 
true  paschal  lamb. 

According  to  the  Talmudic  and  Rabbinical  sources 
of    the  New-Testament  period,  the  paschal  sacri- 
fice could  be  offered  only  in  the  court  of  the  Tem- 
ple, like  all  other  sacrifices.     A  great 
Method  in  multitude  of  people  was  always  at- 
New-Testa-  tracted  by  this  festival,  and  the  Ro- 
ment  Tunes,  mans  were  frequently  apprehensive  of 
a  revolt  on  these  occasions  (Josephus, 
Ant.,  XVII.,  Lx.  3,  XX.,  v.  3;   cf.  War.,  I.,  iv.  3). 
On  such  days  many  executions  took  place  to  ter- 
rorize the  people;    on  the  other  hand,  a  prisoner 
was  sometimes  liberated  to  gain  their  good  graces. 
The  arrival  of  great  crowds  of  people  before  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  proved  very  disastrous, 
since  they  were  shut  up  in  the  city  and  perished 
with  its  dcstmction.     Josephus  relates  (War,  VI., 
ix.  3)  that  at  the  recjuest  of  Cestius,  who  wished  to 
give  Nero  some  idea  of  the  size  of  the  Jewish  popu- 
lation, the  high-priests  counted  the  paschal  lambs, 
which  numbered  250,500.     Since  at  least  ten  men 
were  reckoned  to  each  lamb,  the  result  would  be 
2,700,000  men,  excluding  those  who  were  unclean. 
The  date  of  the  celel)ration  was  fixed  by  the  har- 
vest.    If  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  month  this 


was  not  far  enough  advanced  to  hold  the  festival 
four  weeks  later,  that  month  waa  treated  as  an 
intercalary  one  and  a  thirteenth  month  was  added. 
Whoever  ate  leavened  bread  during  the  festival 
was  punished  by  scouigmg.  The  lambs  were 
slaughtered  in  the  outer  court  of  the  Temple  at  half 
past  eight  (2.30  p.m.  of  our  reckoning).  If  the  day 
was  the  preparation  for  the  Sabbath,  this  occurred 
two  hours  earlier.  The  priests  stood  in  rows,  hold- 
ing golden  or  silver  vessels,  in  which  they  received 
the  blood,  passing  the  full  vessels  from  hand  to 
hand,  until  they  reached  the  priest  nearest  the  altar, 
who  poured  the  blood  over  it.  The  parts  of  the 
lamb  dedicated  to  the  sacrifice  were  also  brou^t 
to  the  altar  by  a  priest.  Meanwhile,  the  Levites 
chanted  the  Hallel.  The  priests  determined  how 
many  should  partake  of  the  lamb:  not  less  than 
ten  and  seldom  more  than  twenty.  Josephus  and 
the  Mishna  assume  that  women  participated  in  the 
repast;  but  according  to  the  Gemara  they  were  not 
boimd  to  do  so  (cf.  Deut.  xvi.  16).  After  the  first 
cup,  the  first-bom  son  asked  his  father  the  mean- 
ing of  the  feast,  whereupon  the  latter  (later,  a  reader) 
related  the  story  of  the  Exodus.  Then  the  com- 
pany chanted  the  first  part  of  the  HaUel  (particu- 
larly Ps.  cxiii.,  cxiv.)  upon  which  followed  the  sec- 
ond cup  and  finally  the  repast  proper.  Then  a  third 
cup  was  drunk,  which  is  that  mentioned  in  Luke 
xxii.  20  as  the  one  used  by  our  Lord  for  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Eucharist.  Still  a  fourth  cup  was 
taken  and,  after  it  was  filled,  the  second  part  of 
the  Hallel  was  sung  (Ps.  cxv.-cxviii.).  The  pas- 
sages. Matt.  xxvi.  30  and  Mark  xiv.  26,  "  when  they 
had  sung  a  hynm,"  seem  to  refer  to  this.  See  also 
Feasts  and  Festivals,  I.,  §§  1-5. 

(C.  VON  Orelu.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Much  of  the  literature  is  given  under  Feasts 
AND  Festivaus,  and  under  Hexatbuch  (qq.v.).  Con- 
sult further:  F.  Delitssch.  in  Zeiiaehrift  fOr  Itdheritehe 
Theologie  und  Kirehe,  1855,  pp.  257  aqq.;  G.  M.  Redalob, 
Die  bibliachen  Angabtn  Uber  die  SHftuno*  Hamburg,  1856; 
J.  H.  Kurts,  Der  tiltteatamerUliche  OpfercuUua,  pp.  307  sqq., 
Berlin,  1862,  Eng.  transl..  Sacrificial  Worahip  of  the  0.  T., 
Edinburgh,  1863;  J.  M  Oiler,  KrUixKer  Verauch  Qber  die 
EnUUhuno  dee  Peaaeh-Maztothfeatea,  Bonn«  1883;  D.  Mac- 
kensie.  Exposition  of  the  O.  T.  Sacrifieea,  Toronto,  1900: 
W.  Ricdel,  in  ZATW,  xx  (1900),  319  aqq.;  idem,  AU- 
teatamentliche  UtUerauchungen,  i.  52  sqq.,  Leipaic,  1902; 
K.  Sch&fer,  Daa  Paaaah-Mazzoth-Feal,  Gfttersloh,  1900;  E. 
M.  Synge,  The  Five  Great  Offervnga  and  their  Law,  London, 
1901;  R.  B.  Girdlestone,  The  Paaaover,  the  Communion^ 
and  the  Maaa,  ib.  1902;  S.  I.  Curtias,  Primitive  Semitic 
Rdigion  Today,  New  York,  1903;  S.  A.  Fries,  Die  Geadzt- 
achrift  dea  KOniga  Joaia,  Leipaic,  1903;  W.  Rosenau.  J«r- 
iah  Ceremonial  InatituUona,  Baltimore,  1903;  C.  F.  Kent. 
Student' a  Old  Teatament,  iv.  285-268,  New  York,  1907;  a 
considerable  literature  in  journals  »  indicated  in  Richard- 
son, Encyclopaedia,  p.  827.  Consult  also  the  works  on 
O.  T.  theology,  especially  that  of  H.  Sohults,  Londwi, 
1892. 

PASTOR  JETERNUS:  The  title  of  the  papal  bull 
issued  July  18,  1870,  promulgating  the  doctrine  of 
papal  infallibility.  See  Infallibility  of  the  Pope. 
The  text  may  be  found  in  Reich,  Documents;  and 
in  E.  Friedberg,  Sammlung  der  AkUnstucke  zum 
ersten  imtikaniaehen  Kamil  (TQbingen,   1872). 

Bibuography:  Consult  the  literature  under  Inpalubiutt 
OF  THE  Pope;  and  Vatican  Council;  especially  H.  E. 
Manning.  The  True  Story  of  the  Vatican  Cotmcil,  London. 
1877;  and  J.  Friedrich,  Onchichte  dea  vatikanischen  Kon- 
zUa,  3  vob.,  Bonn,  1877-87. 


REUGIODS  ENCYCLOPEDIA 


PASTOR,   ADAH    (RUDOLF   HARTERS,   HAR- 

mn):  AnabiLpUst  of  the  lower  Uhine;  b.  aL 
Emdeo  or  Miloster  about  1560  or  1570.  Clevea  wua 
the  principal  scene  of  hia  activity.  In  1547  he  is 
mentioDed  as  oae  of  the  most  prominent  partici- 
pants in  two  aynodH  held  at  Emdeo  and  Goch  under 
Henno  SimoD's  presidency;  at  the  latter  he  was 
■et  apart  as  an  apostle,  but  was  soon  afl«r  pro- 
ocribed  on  account  of  disagreements,  particularly 
im  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  About  1550  he  held 
»  disputation  on  this  doctrine  with  Menno  at  LQ- 
beck.  Besides  a  report  of  thla,  hia  only  eixtaot  work 
IB  UndertcheU  tumchen  rtehie  Jeer  vnde  tittsche  Uer 
iltr  twiatigen  articuUn  (Amslerdam).  In  it  he  as- 
KTts  that  Christ  was  God's  son  and  truly  God,  but 
I&ter  than  and  inferior  in  power  to  the  Father; 
while  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  an  independent  per- 
aonai  being.  In  his  teaching  on  the  Lord's  Supper 
he  is  entirely  dependent  on  Johannes  Campanua 
(q.v.)  who  inSuenccd  all  his  views;  in  that  of  bap- 
tism, he  names  Erasmus  as  his  spiritiml  father. 

(Ferdinand  Cohbs.) 
Buuooujbt:     C.    Saodiu*.    BiblialArra   aiUiiHraloritinim, 
p.  3S7,  Freiitadt.   1684^    F.  S.  Bock.  Hutoria  antitrini- 

ImliKhai  AntilriniiarirT  Bor  FauHw,  .Socis.  i.'  36-37.  Hei- 
delberg. 1S39:  J.  H,  AUm,  in  Amerimn  Church  HubiTy 
5<rua,  I.  76-77,  New  York.  1804;  K.  Resahen.  Die  "  Wic- 
dtrtauftr"  im  atnoolun  JiUich,  pp.  IHS  aqq..  Berlin, 
IB90, 

PASTOR,  LDDWIG:  Austrian  Roman  Catholic; 
b.  at  Aachen,  Prussia,  Jan.  31,  1854.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  the  univcraitiee  of  Louvain,  Bonn,  Ber- 
lin, Vienna,  and  Prague,  and  in  1880  became  privaU 
-docent  at  the  Cnivei^ty  of  Innsbruck,  associate 
profeesor  of  history  in  1886,  and  full  profesaor  of 
the  same  subject  in  the  following  year.  Since  1901 
he  has  also  been  director  of  the  Instituto  Austriaco 
di  Studi  Storici  at  Rome.  He  has  written  Die 
kirehlichen  ReuniojitbegtrebuTigen  wAkremi  der  Re- 
gierung  Carlt  V.  (Freiburg,  1879);  Die  Correspon- 
dttu  de$  CardinaU  Conlarini  uiihrend  der  deuUrhen 
Legation  IS^l  {MUnster,  1S80);  Gearhickle  der 
PSpgle  teil  dem  Aaegang  des  MiOetaiter*  (4  vols., 
Freiburg,  1886-loa^;  Eng.  Uanal.  by  F.  I.  Antro- 
buB,  History  of  the  Popes  /rom  the  Close  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  8  vols.,  London,  1801-1908);  /.  Jans' 
aen  (1893);  Zur  Beuiieilung  Savonamla's  (1898); 
Aujust  Reichentperger  (2  vols.,  1899);  Ada  Pon~ 
tifieum  Romattorum  inediia  (1904);  and  Die  Reise 
de»  Cardinals  Luigi  d'Aragona  durch  Deutschland. 
die  NifiirriOnde,  Frankreich  und  Oberiialim  1517- 
151S  (1905),  besidcacditing  the  seventh  and  eighth 
Tolumoa  of  J.  Janssen's  Geschickif  des  deutachen 
Valkes  (Freibuig,  1903)  and  Ertdidcntngen  urui 
ErgOnsangen  za  Jansscns  Geechiehle  des  deutschen 
Volkei  since  1898. 

PASTORAI.  LETTERS:  Letters  intended  for 
public  circulation,  addressed  by  a  bishop  to  either 
the  clergy  or  the  laity  of  his  diocese  or  to  both. 
Some  of  these  are  sent  out  regularly  on  apecUied 
occasions,  as  at  the  beginning  of  Lent  each  year  t-o 
give  the  current  rules  for  fasting.  Others  are  issued 
at  the  discretion  of  the  bishop,  in  order  to  warn  tiie 
laity  against  particular  dangers  or  to  instruct  thera 
in  particular  truths,  or  to  admonish  the  clergy  as  to 


some  point  or  points  of  their  priestly  duty  or  the 
conduct  of  divine  worship.  The  term  also  applies 
to  letters  issued  by  ecclcEiastical  bodies  to  the  pas- 
tors under  their  jurisdiction,  e.g.,  by  a  Presbyterian 
synod,  and  even  to  letters  by  the  pastor  of  a 
church  to  the  members. 

PASTORAL  LIFE,  HEBREW. 

I.  Geoei^  Eleflcription. 
II.  The  ProducUi. 
ttl.  The  Shepheida. 

I.  Genera]  Description:  In  Syria  and  the  region 
eastward  of  that  country  it  is  chieQy  the  noniadlc 
Bedouins  whose  calling  is  that  of  cnttle-raising. 
In  the  desert,  where  the  areas  of  pasturage  and  the 
watering-places  vary  with  the  time  of  year,  stock- 
farming  can  be  carried  on  only  in  a  nomadic  way. 
But  in  the  permanently  populaled  districts  cattle 
have  always  been  raised  extensively.  Many  parts 
of  Palestine  are  better  adapted  to  cattle-raising  than 
to  agriculture;  for  instance,  the  arid  steppes  of 
South  Judea,  the  region  about  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
many  hillsides  which  can  not  be  terraced,  where  the 
sparse  growth  of  grass  in  the  spring  will  maintain 
at  least  sheep  and  goats.  The  plains  of  Sharon  and 
Jezreel,  which  are  in  part  too  marshy  for  cultiva- 
tion, also  afford  rich  pasturage.  The  country  east 
of  the  Jordan,  in  particular,  has  always  been  a  land 
for  grazing;  to  the  south  Mesha  raised  his  enormous 
herds  of  sheep  (II  ICings  iii.  4),  and  in  the  north 
were  Bashan's  famous  kine  (Amos  iv.  1). 

The  people  who  followed  this  pursuit  (cf.  the  Tell 
Amama  Letters  for  the  pre-Israelite  period;  see 
Amar.va  Tablets)  when  the  country  wtts  in  a  high 
state  of  civiliiation  were  not  nomadic  Bedouins,  but 
large  owners  both  of  herds  and  lands.  They  were 
kings  and  princes  and  the  great  in  theland:  David 
(I  Chron.  xxvii.  29-30),  Absalom  (11  Sam.  liii.  23),  . 
Uzziah  (II  Chron.  xxvi.  10);  or  they  were  rich 
citizens  and  faimeis  like  Nabal  (I  Sam.  xxv.  2 
sqq,).  The  small  farmers  also  had  cattle,  but  the 
relation  of  cattle-raising  to  agriculture  was  not  so 
intimate  as  it  is,  for  instance,  in  Europe  to-day. 
Besides,  asses  und  camels  were  available  for  agri- 
cultural purposes.  Still,  the  industry  was  of  the 
highest  significance  to  the  people  as  a  whole,  and 
in  the  promises  to  the  people  prosperity  in  this  di- 
rection was  pledged  (Deut.  viii.  13,  xxviii.  4;  Jer. 
xxxi.  27,  ete.).  Legislation  took  particular  account 
of  catUe-miaing;  and  the  poetic  language  of  the 
Bible  is  full  of  figures  taken  from  the  life  of  the 
shepherd.  The  princes  were  the  shepherds  of  the 
people  (II  Sam.  v.  2;  Jer.  xxiii.  2  sqq,};  Israel  was 
the  flock  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  (Zech.  x.  3),  and 
Yahweh  was  the  good  shepherd  (Ps.  xxiii.).  In  the 
regions  where  herding  was  followed  in  place  of  agri- 
culture, nomadic  life  and  customs  continued  longer 
than  elsewhere.  The  Calebite  branch  of  the  Recha- 
bitee  particularly  (I  Chron.  ii.  55)  adhered  to  a 
nomadic  life  till  the  time  of  Jehu;  and  Jonadab, 
the  founder  of  the  Rechabites  springing  from  Caleb, 
commanded  his  tollowera  never  to  build  bouses  but 
to  dwell  in  tents,  and  never  to  adopt  the  agricul- 
tural Ute,  but  to  live  a  pastoral  life  (Jer.  xrxv.), 
thereby  making  a  sharp  protest  agtunst  all  civilisa- 
tion (see  RECHABrrss). 
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n.  The  Products:  In  Palestine,  both  anciently 
and  in  modern  times,  **  live  stock,"  or  pastoral 
property  {miknehj  "  possession ")  was  composed 
principally  of  small  cattle  (fon).  How  important 
an  item  this  is,  even  at  present,  may  be  perceived 
from  statistics  for  the  administrative  district  about 
Jerusalem,  where,  even  following  some  years  ot 
murrain,  the  report  for  1905  shows  90,000  head,  or 
forty-five  to  the  square  kilometer.  These  figures 
are  below  the  actual  count,  since  the  local  husband- 
men manage  to  prevent  exact  returns  in  order  to 
lessen  their  taxes.  Moreover,  the  district  in  ques- 
tion is  perhaps  the  poorest  in  cattle,  the  coimtry 
east  of  the  Jordan  being  much  richer  in  this  re- 
spect. Anciently  the  tale  of  flocks  and  herds  was 
considerably  more  appreciable.  The  data  that  Job 
possessed  7,000  sheep  and  1,000  oxen  (Job  i.  3), 
Nabal,  3,000  sheep  and  1,000  goats  (I  Sam.  xxv.  2), 
and  that  King  Mesha  paid  an  annual  tribute  of 
100,000  lambs  and  the  wool  of  100,000  sheep 
(II  Kings  iii.  4)  are  quite  within  the  bounds  of 
probability. 

The  Palestinian  sheep  («c/i  —  "  sheep  ";  ^ayU** 
•*  ram  ";  rahd,  "  ewe  ";  kar,  **  fat  lamb  ";  faUh, 
**  un weaned  lamb  ";  kebhea  or  kesebh,  "  yearling 
lamb  '0  belongs  mainly  to  the  fat-tailed,  broad- 
rumped  species  known  as  ovis  laiicaudata,  or  pUUy- 
ura  (cf.  H.  B.  Tristram,  Natural  Hist,  of  the  Bible, 
p.  143,  London,  1867).  It  is  of  medium  size,  with 
stout  body,  thin  legs,  fine  crisp  fleece,  and  a  high- 
set  nose.  The  color  is  usually  white  (Isa.  i.  18; 
Dan.  vii.  9;  Ps.  cxlvii.  16).  The  characteristic 
broad-tail  weighs  from  eleven  to  thirty  pounds. 
Another  variety,  similar  to  the  Merino  sheep,  is 
found  in  North  Palestine.  Only  the  broad-tailed 
sheep  is  expressly  mentioned  in  early  times,  since 
in  every  account  of  sacrifice  of  a  sheep  that  variety 
CayU)  is  designated  for  the  purpose  as  being  espe- 
cially valuable  and  belonging  to  God  (Ex.  xxix.  32; 
Lev.  iii.  9,  vii.  3,  etc.).  At  all  periods,  sheep  were 
the  most  usual  animals  for  slaughter  (I  Sam.  xxv. 
18;  II  Sam.  xii.  4,  etc.),  although  flesh  food  was 
not  a  frequent  article  of  diet  in  ancient  times. 
Sheep  were  also  the  most  usual  animals  for  sacri- 
fice (I  Sam.  vii.  9;  Isa.  i.  11;  etc.).  The  ewes  are 
especially  prescribed  for  sin-offering  and  guilt- 
offering  (Lev.  iv.  32  sqq.,  v.  6),  and  in  connection 
with  the  purification  of  lepers  (Lev.  xiv.  10).  The 
ram  was  accounted  a  peculiarly  worthy  victim  (Ex. 
xxix.  18),  and  is  prescribed  notably  on  occasion  of 
great  festival  offerings,  also  as  a  guilt-offering  (Lev. 
V.  15),  and  as  the  Nazirite's  purifying  oblation 
(Num.  vi.  14).  Together  with  the  flesh,  the  fat 
milk  is  prized  as  food.  Sheepnskins,  slightly  tarmed, 
were  used  as  mantles  and  wraps  (see  Dress, 
AND  Ornament,  Hebrew).  The  most  valuable 
product  was  the  wool,  from  which  the  conmionest 
and  the  most  important  articles  of  dress  were  made 
(Lev.  xiii.  47  sqq.;  Ezek.  xxxiv.  3,  etc.).  For  this 
reason  sheep-shearing  was  conspicuously  a  time  of 
rejoicing  (I  Sam.  xxv.  4  sqq.;  II  Sam.  xiii.  23  sqq.). 
This  took  place  toward  the  end  of  April  or  the  first 
of  May.  In  the  Bible  this  animal  is  mentioned  in 
numerous  figures  of  speech;  and  its  patience  (Jer. 
xi.  19;  Isa.  liii.  7)  and  stupidity  were  proverbial 
(Num.  xxWi.  17;  I  Kings  xxii.  17;  Isa.  liii.  6). 


Along  with  sheep,  the  goat  is  also  raiaed  m  many 
districts,  being  more  numerous  than  sheep,  espe- 
cially in  mountainous  and  arid  regions,  since  it 
thrives  where  sheep  can  hardly  be  sustained,  climb- 
ing along  the  steepest  precipices  where  no  sheep  can 
range.  In  the  Old  Testament,  the  goat  is  frequently 
embraced  along  with  the  sheep  imder  the  commcm 
designation  zon  (ut  sup.);  on  the  other  hand,  the 
goat's  distinct  importance  is  attested  by  a  number 
of  terms  appl3ring  only  to  itself  (*e2,  "  goat  ";  'Utud^ 
ea'ir,  etc.,  "  he-goat ";  gedhi,  "  kid  ").  In  Pales- 
tine, two  species  are  bred;  the  prevailing  kind  be- 
ing the  capra  mambrica,  with  loosely  drooping  ean 
about  eight  inches  long,  smooth,  sickle-shaped,  re- 
cessive horns,  and  glossy  black  hair,  both  long  and 
thick.  In  the  north,  on  Moimt  Lebanon,  two  other 
varieties  are  found.  Spotted  goats  are  exceptional 
(Gen.  XXX.  32  sqq.).  More  than  half  drop  their 
young  in  December  and  January,  w*hich  is  the  most 
favorable  season  for  the  kids,  because,  after  suck- 
ing for  two  months,  they  still  have  abundant  spring 
pasture.  About  one-fifth  bring  forth  in  the  spring 
(Mareh  to  middle  of  April);  the  kids  of  this  season 
still  have  plenty  of  milk  from  the  dam,  but  no 
longer  the  subsequent  abundance  of  grass.  One- 
tenth  bear  in  June  and  July,  and  the  kids  remain 
weak  and  small,  having  but  little  milk  from  the 
dam,  and  finding  too  little  grass.  The  young  brought 
forth  in  autimm  either  die  as  soon  as  bom,  or  perish 
in  miscarriage.  Goats  and  sheep  graz3  toother, 
but  the  two  flocks  will  then  keep  somewhat  apart 
(cf .  Matt.  xxv.  32),  as  they  do  also  at  night.  The 
goats  are  fond  of  climbing  along  the  steeps  and 
browsing  the  brushwood.  Goat's  flesh  was  more  es- 
teemed in  olden  times  than  it  is  at  present.  In  par- 
ticular the  kid  was  relished  (Cren.  xxvii.  9;  Judges  vL 
19,  xiii.  15,  XV.  1).  The  Israelites  were  forbidden  to 
boil  it  in  its  mother's  milk,  the  favorite  way  of  pre- 
paring it  in  modem  times  (Ex.  xxiiL  19).  Goat  milk 
was  in  general  use  (Prov.  xxvii.  27),  the  skins  were 
used  for  making  vessels  for  water,  wine,  etc.,  while 
the  hair  was  woven  into  a  coarse  cloth  suitable  par- 
ticularly for  tents  (Ex.  xxxvi.;  Num.  xxxi.  20;  see 
Tent).  The  goat  had  value  also  for  sacrifice.  A 
he-goat  might  be  used  for  either  the  burnt  or  the 
peace  offering  (Lev.  i.  10,  iii.  12,  etc.),  and  was  the 
animal  usually  required  for  the  sin  ofifering  (Lev. 
iv.  23  sqq.,  v.  6,  xvi.  5;  Niun.  xv.  24,  etc.).  As  a 
sacrificial  offering  the  he-goat  was  always  called 
so'ir,  "  the  hairy  one,"  owing  to  the  mythological 
belief  that  the  hairy  creature  belonged  to  the  dei- 
ties of  the  imder  world  (see  Demon,  Demonism, 
§  3).  For  this  reason,  it  was  a  goat  that  was  sent 
into  the  wilderness  to  Asazel  on  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment; and  the  wicked  who  are  condemned  to  ever- 
lasting fire  are  the  goats  (Matt.  xxv.  32  sqq.).  The 
goat  suggested  to  the  poets  many  of  their  figures. 
The  princes,  as  leaders  of  the  people,  are  likened  to 
the  he-goats  that  go  before  the  flock  <Isa.  xiv.  9, 
margin;  Zech.  x.  3,  cf.  Prov.  xxx.  31;  Jer.  1.  8), 
and  unscmpulous  rulere  among  the  people  are  com- 
pared to  violent  he-goats  that  impose  on  the  rest  cf 
the  herd  (Ezek.  xxxiv.  19). 

Neat-cattle  were  collectively  called  bakar  ($hor 
is  a  single  animal,  'deph  is  "  one  broken  to  ths 
yoke";    par  is  a  young  but  well-grown  bullock 
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suitable  for  sacrifice;  parah  "  cow/'  *€gd  '*  heifer, 
and  *eglah  "  calf/'  are  other  terms  used).  They  re- 
quire good  pasturage  with  abundant  water,  such  as 
is  afforded  by  the  plains.  As  work-animals  they 
were  universally  used  by  farmers.  The  breed  found 
in  the  south  to-day  is  rough  and  unattractive,  and 
usually  black  or  brown.  In  Galilee  neat-cattle  are 
light  in  color  and  of  better  stock.  The  first^men- 
tioned  breed  is  the  most  ancient  in  Palestine.  The 
East  Indian  cattle  (boa  bvbalia)  were  not  introduced 
tin  post-Biblical  times.  For  the  farmer  neat-cattle 
were  indispensable  for  plowing,  harrowing,  and 
threshing;  were  used  also  as  beasts  of  burden;  and 
were  valued  for  piuposes  of  slaughter.  In  early 
times  beef  was  a  more  common  element  of  diet  than 
to-day,  not  for  the  small  farmers,  indeed,  but  for 
the  rich  in  the  cities  (Gen.  xviii.  7;  I  Sam.  xxviii. 
24;  Amos  vi.  4;  Luke  xv.  30).  Among  animals 
used  for  sacrifice  (q.v.)  the  ox  or  bullock  was  con- 
sidered the  choicest,  especially  for  festal  occasions 
(Niun.  xxiii.  1  sqq.)  and  sin  offerings  (Ex.  xxix.  1; 
Lev.  iv.  3,  14;  xvi.  3,  6,  11). 

IIL  Shepherds:  The  people  whom  the  Old  Testa- 
ment describes  as  shepherds  are  not  those  husband- 
men who  keep  a  few  head  of  lai^  and  small  cattle 
for  themselves;  but  rather  such  persons  as  follow 
herding  for  their  principal  vocation,  i.e.,  the  great 
proprietors  such  as  Nabal,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  the  keepers  of  the  flocks.  The  great 
owners  did  not  personally  attend  to  the  care  of  the 
herd  but  employed  their  appointed  keepers,  or 
shepherds,  who  were  usually  free  hired  servants — 
less  frequently,  slaves.    Their  status  in  relation  to 


the  proprietor  is  minutely  regulated  in  the  law  (cf . 
Ex.  xxii.  4,  9-12;  cf.  Amos  iii.  12;  Gen.  xxxi.  38; 
etc.);  and  in  a  manner  substantially  accordant 
with  the  primitive  legal  customs  embodied  in  the 
code  of  Hanmiurabi  (q.v.).  The  shepherd's  calling 
was  decidedly  fatiguing  (cf.  Gen.  xxxi.  40).  He 
had  to  keep  his  charges  together,  to  find  the  lost 
and  strayed  ones,  to  nurse  the  sick,  bind  up  the 
wounded,  carry  the  wearied  lamb,  draw  water  for 
his  flock,  protect  them  against  wild  beasts,  etc. 
(Gen.  xxxi.  38  sqq.;  I  Sam.  xvii.  34  sqq.;  Isa.  xl. 
11 ;  Ezek.  xxxiv.  3-16).  At  evening  the  flocks  were 
driven  into  folds  and  pens,  constructed  along  rough 
stone  walls,  and  affording  protection  against  wild 
beasts  (Gen.  xlix.  14;  Num.  xxxii.  16,  24,  36; 
Judges  V.  16;  Ps.  1.  9;  Mic.  ii.  12;  Hab.  iii.  17). 
Wealthier  proprietors  erected  watch-towers  in  the 
sheepfold  (Gen.  xxxv.  21;  etc.).  The  shepherd's 
outfit  was  simple;  a  common  shepherd's  pouch  for 
his  victuals  (I  Sam.  xvii.  40),  a  shepherd's  rod  (Mic. 
vii.  14),  which  was  also  his  chief  weapon,  a  sling  (I 
Sam.  xvii.  40),  and  the  indispensable  shepherd's  pipe 
or  flute  (Judges  v.  16).  He  was  aided  in  his  watch 
by  sheep  dogs  (Job  xxx.  1).  I.  Benzinger. 

Bibuoorapht:  H.  B.  Tristram,  Fauna  and  Flora  of  Palm' 
tine,  London,  1884;  idem,  Natural  History  of  the  BibU^  ut 
Bup.;  R.  F.  Burton  and  C.  F.  T.  Drake,  Unezplorod  Suria, 
i.  341-342,  London,  1872;  J.  O.  Wood,  BibU  AnimaU,  ib. 
1883;  L.  Anderlind,  in  ZDPV,  ix  (1886),  i.  73;  E.  Day, 
Socio/  Life  of  the  H^!>rew9,  New  York,  1901;  V.  Hehn, 
KuJUurpfCamen  und  Hauathiere^  Berlin,  1902;  C.  Hart, 
Fauna  and  Flora  of  Sinai,  London,  PEF;  Bensinger, 
ArchAoloTie,  pp.  138-139;  DB,  i.  362,  ii.  195-196,  iv. 
48&-487;  EB,  i.  710-715,  ii.  1742-45,  iv.  444(M2;  JB, 
iii.  626-627,  v.  686,  zi.  250-251,  284. 
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Thought  and  Events  ($3). 
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PASTORAL  THEOLOGY. 

Cure  of   Souls   Analogous,  not  to 

Pedagogy,  but  to  Medicine  (}  6). 
Means  to  be  Adapted  to  Individual 

Needs  ((  7). 
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Paideutic  or  Corrective    Cure    of 
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II.  The  Parish  and  Minister. 
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Relations  of    Pastoral   Work  to 

Preaching  (i  2). 
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The  Sacram«its  and    Devotional 

Meetings  (i  6). 


Practical  theology  (q.v.),  itself  one  of  four  divi- 
sions of  the  science  of  theology  (exegetical,  histor- 
ical, doctrinal  or  systematic,  and  practical),  is  di- 
vided into  four  parts,  Homiletics  (q.v.)  catechetics 
(see  Catechesis,  Catechetics),  Liturgies  (q.v.), 
and  poimenics  or  pastoral  theology,  with  which  last 
this  article  is  concerned. 

L  The  Cure  of  Souls:  [The  expression  "cure 
(i.e.,  care)  of  souls  "  (Lat.  cura  animarum),  orig- 
inally a  technical  term  of  canon  law,  is  defined  as 
"  the  activity  for  the  salvation  of  immortal  souls  in 
a  definite,  prescribed  locality,  exercised  in  conform- 
ity with  the  laws  given  by  God  and  the  Church  and 
resting  on  legitimate  commission  "  (KL,  xi.  62). 
The  phrase  is  now  used  in  English  chiefly  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Anglican  Churches,  connoting 
the  charge  on  a  priest  or  clergyman  to  supply  the 
Q>iritual  needs  of  his  parishioners,  and  implying 
especially  the  right  of  administering  the  sacraments. 
On  this  ground  benefices  are  distinguished  as  those 


with  and  those  without  the  cure  of  souls  (curcUa  and 
turn  curcUa;   see  Benefice.)] 

The  cure  of  souls  in  the  wider  sense  is  the  foun- 
dation and  aim  of  all  vital  activities  of  the  Church 
both  toward  those  within  and  those  without  the  fold. 
A  di<«tinction  is  made  between  the  cure  of  souls  in  a 
comprehensive  and  a  narrower  sense,  the  former 
exerted  over  the  congregation  or  church  as  a  whole, 
the  latter  having  as  its  object  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation.  Of  the  several  terms  which 
have  been  used  to  designate  the  special  cure  of  souls 
as  a  distinct  theological  discipline,  poimenics  (from 
the  Gk.  pmrnSiif  "  a  shepherd,  pastor  ")  seems  espe- 
cially commendable. 

The  discharge  of  the  pastoral  cure  is  interpreted 
according  to  the  conception  of  the  spiritual  oflSoe 
and  its  relation  to  the  congregation;  herein  ooo- 
sists  the  fimdamental  difiPerenoe  as  to  the  euro  of 
souls  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  in  the  Evangelical 
Churches.    The  Roman  priest  is  the  organ  of  the 
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hierarchy  which  is  over  the  people,  i.e.,  the  "Church 
in  the  nanx>w  setise  of  the  word.    He  is  vicar  of  his 

bishop,  as  the  bishop  is  vicar  of  the 

I.  Ronum   pope,  and  the  pope  is  vicar  of  Christ. 

Catholic  In-  He  has  to  exercise  the  functions  of 

terpretation.  God,  of  the  pope,  of  the  bishop,  with 

reference  to  the  aggregate  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  who  constitute  his  parish.  The 
parish,  however,  is  an  accidental  and  contingent 
fraction  of  the  Church  as  a  whole;  the  con- 
ception of  the  organized  and  independent  single 
congregation  is  foreign  to  the  Roman  canon  law. 
The  priest  is  sharply  distinguished  from  his  parish 
and  stands  high  above  all  the  laity,  being  conse- 
crated beyond  repeal,  and  empowered  with  the  keys 
of  heaven  and  hell.  The  discharge  of  his  spiritual 
cure  is  not  dependent  on  his  personality  or  on  his 
religious  and  moral  characteristics,  but  on  the 
canonical  execution  of  the  law  and  institutions  of 
the  constituted  Church.  He  rules  the  souls,  is  lord 
over  consciences,  is  judge  of  the  soul;  and  the  cure 
of  souls  and  church  discipline  become  one  and  the 
same  thing  because  each  is  exercised  through  the 
confessional.  The  eternal  blessedness  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  is  dependent  upon  the  voluntary  confession 
of  known  open  or  secret  mortal  sins,  together  with 
the  confession  of  all  other  sins,  if  asked  by  the  priest. 
After  confession  the  priest  absolves  from  all  manner 
of  guilt;  herein  he  has  unlimited  control  over  souls. 
See  Parish  and  Pastor. 

Through  the  Reformation,  new  principles,  in 
accordance  with  the  Gospel,  were  revealed  for  the 
cure  of  souls.  The  Church  is  recognized  as  the 
"  congregation  of  saints,''  the  clerical  priesthood 
and  with  it  all  hierarchy  disappears,   a  twofold 

morality  is  no  longer  offered.     The 

3.  Principle  condition  of  salvation  for  all  alike  is 

and  Practise  faith  alone,    which    is    aroused    and 

of  the  Re-  nourished    by    the   preaching   of   the 

formers,     word;  the  sacraments  are  effective  not 

ex  opere  operatOf  but  ethically  in  union 
with  the  word;  Holy  Scripture  is  accessible  to 
all;  and  the  moral  forces  of  the  home,  of  marriage, 
of  the  State,  science  and  art,  and  the  like,  arc  freed 
from  the  rule  of  the  Church  and  recognized  as  allies 
of  the  Church.  But  the  new  principle  was  not  car- 
ried through.  It  is  true  that  the  Reformers  indi- 
vidually, in  their  correspondence  and  expressed 
opinions,  manifested  a  conception  of  the  cure  of 
souls  which  was  exceedingly  fruitful  and  evangel- 
ically free  and  profound;  but  in  the  Lutheran  Church 
officially  the  field  of  the  cure  of  souls  remained  pri- 
vate confession,  transferred  from  Rome,  in  closer 
connection  with  the  Lord's  Supper.  Luther  him- 
self sets  forth  the  principle  that  private  confession 
is  voluntary  and  free;  but  it  w^as  introduced  in  1528, 
and  was  then  made  a  part  of  church  discipline,  and 
was  even  enforced  by  the  secular  authorities.  Again, 
in  the  Reformed  Church  of  Calvin  and  Johannes  a 
Lasco,  after  Butzer's  tract  Von  der  waren  SeeLsorge 
unddem  rechten  Hirtendiensl  (1538),  the  cure  of  souls 
and  ecclesiastical  discipline  were  one.  Only  they 
were  not,  as  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  accepted  re- 
luctantly, as  evidence  of  the  rule  of  the  clergy  over 
the  congregation,  but  rather  they  were  desired  by 
the  congregation  as  an  indispensable  and  salutary 


matter,  and  were  exercised  by  aU  members  of  the 
congregation  reciprocally.  At  Geneva  in  1550,  Cal- 
vin introduced  the  **  regular  and  stated  visitation 
at  the  home,"  and  it  is  still  retained  in  strict  Re- 
formed congregations,  where  the  official  "  visita- 
tion "  by  the  pastor  and  an  elder  is  distinguished 
from  the  pastor's  friendly  social  calls.  Private  cod- 
fcssion,  however,  in  the  Reformed  Church  was  left 
free  to  the  individual,  and  so  continues  to-day. 

In  the  Lutheran  Church,  it  was  only  under  the 

influence  of  pietism  that  the  cure  of  souls  and  church 

discipline  became  separated.    Spener  called  for  an 

increase  in  the  nimiber  of  pastors,  the  institution 

of  districts  for  the  pastoral  chaige,  and 

3.  Influence  the  assignment  of  elders  to  assist  in  the 
of  Pietism   pastoral  cure  (Theologt9che  Bedenken, 

and  Modem  i.  2,  3,  10;    Pia  desiderUif  chap,  ii.; 
Thought     CansUia  et  judicia  theologica,  i.  3,  4). 

and  Events.  His  worthy  opponent  Valentin  DSscher, 
in  Dresden,  agreed  with  him  in  de- 
manding a  pastor  for  eveiy  thousand  church  mem- 
bers, in  requesting  the  keeping  of  an  exact  register 
of  all  parishioners,  the  appointment  of  deacons  for 
the  care  of  the  poor,  and  the  institution  of  regular 
household  pastoral  visits  (Unachuldige  Nachrichteny 
1703).  These  were  recommended  also  by  A.  H. 
Francke  {CoUegium  ^  paMarale,  1713,  1714,  1743). 
Unfortunately  pietism  (even  Valentin  Groes^;ebauer, 
so  early  as  1661)  associated  the  necessity  for  the 
special  cure  of  souls  with  the  deplorable  condition 
of  Christianity,  and  thereby  aroused  new  distrust 
in  the  congregations;  from  which  not  even  a 
Schleiermacher  could  free  himself  in  his  day.  The 
conception  of  the  special  cure  of  souls  in  the  Church 
was  first  clarified,  and  its  exercise  filled  with  Evan- 
gelical spirit,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Innere  Mis- 
sion (q.v.),  through  the  religious  and  moral  evils 
that  were  revealed  during  the  revolutionary  years 
of  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  through 
the  industrial  development,  which  has  brought  such 
grave  social  embarrassments  in  its  train. 

The  reconstructive  thoughts  in  respect  to  the 

origin  of  the  spiritual  office  and  its  relation  to  the 

congregation  which  Luther  expressed  in  1520  in  his 

tract  An  den  chrisUichen  Add  have  become  in  some 

degree  the  common  property  of  Evan- 

4.  Cure  of  gelical  theology.    The  spiritual   office 
Souls  the   is  a  logically  and  morally  necessaiy 

Duty  of  All  product  of  the  universal  priesthood 
Christians,  within  the  religious  community,  where- 
in the  salutary  fellowship  of  the 
**  Church  "  manifests  itself.  The  proclaiming  of 
the  divine  word  and  administration  of  the  sacra* 
ments  necessary  to  the  attainment,  preservation, 
and  consummation  of  the  possession  of  salvation, 
which  the  spiritual  office  hais  to  execute  publicly  in 
the  Church  and  in  the  name  of  the  Church  by  di- 
vine right,  is  likewise  by  divine  right  the  duty  luid 
privilege  of  every  Evangelical  Christian  within  his 
proper  sphere  and  the  limits  to  be  observed  for  the 
sake  of  ecclesiastical  order.  It  is  also  the  duty  and 
right  of  all  Christians,  according  to  their  station,  to 
exercise  a  special  cure  of  souls  among  one  another. 
This  is  groimded  upon  the  naturally  necessary  in- 
fluence which  in  every  commimity  one  member 
exerts  upon  the  other,  the  individual  upon  the  com- 
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munity,  and  the  community  upon  the  individual; 
whence  arises  the  Christian's  duty  to  exert  his  in- 
fluence in  keeping  with  the  Gospel,  and  to  discover 
corruptive  influences,  from  the  two  motives  of  as- 
serting his  ethical  personahty  and  that  of  brotherly 
love.  Both  these  motives  are  the  more  imperative 
as  the  needs  of  others  are  greater  or  our  position  or 
calling  is  the  more  responsible  (cf.  Harideland,  in 
bibliography,  chap,  x.,  pp.  208  sqq.,  also  pp.  299 
sqq.y  326  sqq.). 

The  pastor,  in  performing  his  duty  in  the  special 
cure  of  souls,  must  use  all  cooperative  agencies 
and  make  them  work  harmoniously.     Since  there 
is  no  legal  obligation  on  the  layman  to  seek  and 
accept  the  cure  of  souls,  the  pastor  can  accomplish 
his  purpose  only  as  he  holds  the  confidence  of  the 
members  of  the  congregation;  in  pro- 
5.  Coop-    portion  as  they  willingly  recognize  the 
eration  of  exemplary  quality  of  his  religious  and 
Pastor  and  moral  character,  and  have  no  doubt  of 
Congrega-   his  wisdom  in  the  cure  of  souls.    This 
tion.        means  that  the  pastor  must  be  an 
example  for  the  congregation  (I  Pet. 
V.  3),  and  must  obtain  the  requisite  wisdom  by  an 
exact  acquaintance  with  the  congregation  and  a 
psychological  understanding  of  individualities.    He 
must  regard  as  under  the  **  seal  of  the  confessional  " 
communications  imparted  to  him  in  order  to  pro- 
cure his  counsel,  comfort,  or  instruction,  his  duty 
in  this  respect  being  qualified  only  by  the  fact  that 
he  recognizes  the  culpability  of  silence  in  case  of 
high  treason;  in  case  of  contemplated  crime;  and  in 
case  of  averting  the  consequences  of  perpetrated 
crime.    The  personal  responsibility  and  self-train- 
ing of  every  Christian  are  taken  for  granted;  hence 
if  some  laymen  feel  that  their  participation  in  the 
special  cure  of  souls  might  be  an  infringement  of 
liberty  and  attempt  at  guardianship,  it  does  not 
necessarily  signify  disparagement  of  the  Christian 
life  or  a  defective  conception  of  the  Church.    The 
question  whether  action  should  wait  for  request 
or  proceed  spontaneously  (at  the  pastor's  initia^ 
tive)  is  a  practical  one;   it  is  the  duty  of  him  who 
would  care  for  souls  to  know  all  members  of  the 
congregation,  and  many  spiritual  conditions  arise 
which  exclude  the  possibility  of  a  request  for  help. 
The  special  cure  of  souls  in  the  Church  does  not 
stand  on  an  analogous  footing  with  pedagogy;  for 
the  latter  is  grounded  upon  the  difference  between 
the  mature  and  knowing  and  the  immature  and 
unknowing,  and  becomes  redundant  in  proportion 
as  the  self-training  of  the  pupil  grows  effective. 
Although  in  every  congregation  there  will  be  a 
larger  or  smaller  number  of  members  whose  relation 
to  the  pastor  is  really  that  of  pupils  to  teacher,  the 
pastor  is  not  the  authoritative  master,  since  the 
entire  spiritual  charge  rests  upon  con- 
6.  Cure  of  fidence  in  the  pastor,  and  self-training 
Souls  Analo- no   less   than   personal   responsibility 
gou8  not  to  remains  the  postulated  basis  of  the 
Pedagogy,   ciu^  of  souls  everywhere.    Indeed  the 
but  to      aim  of  the  spiritual  charge  is  not  eccle- 
Medlcine.    siastical  pimctilio  or  moral  independ- 
ence, but  the  ideal  elevation  of  the  re- 
ligious and  moral  life  according  to  Matt.  v.  48;  Phil. 
iL  6;  Col.  i.  28;   Eph.  iv.  13;   Rom.  viU.  29.    The 


proper  analogy  for  the  cure  of  souls  is  the  practise 
of  medicine.  However,  the  attitude  of  the  spiritual 
adviser  toward  the  members  of  the  congregation  is 
not  that  of  the  whole  to  the  sick,  but  of  the  one  who 
knows  the  means  of  salvation  to  the  one  in  need  of 
them,  and  the  pastor  himself  is  one  of  the  needy. 
The  charismal  gifts  of  the  spiritual  adviser,  like  the 
functions  of  the  physician,  are  diagnostic  and  therar 
peutic.  In  diagnosis,  the  three  fundamental  psy- 
chological faculties  come  into  play;  the  knoi^dng 
property  of  the  intellect  in  its  teachableness;  the 
esthetic  or  perceptive  property  of  feeling  in  the  ac- 
tive religious  life  on  its  emotional  side;  the  moral 
force  of  the  will,  in  its  imalterable  state  of  readi- 
ness to  render  every  possible  service  in  the  spiritual 
cure.  The  question  as  to  the  categories  of  treat- 
ment (therapeutics)  in  the  spiritual  cure,  is  also  to 
be  answered  by  going  back  to  the  three  fundamental 
psychological  faculties.  The  emotional  life  needs 
the  spiritual  cure  in  suffering;  the  will,  on  occasion 
of  sinning;  the  intellect,  in  the  erring  man;  and 
accordingly  the  categories  of  the  spiritual  cure  be- 
come the  paracletic  or  consolatory,  the  paideutic 
or  corrective,  and  the  didactic  or  instructive.  But 
since  there  is  no  isolated  fundamental  faculty,  but 
all  three  fundamental  faculties  always  interact,  so 
likewise  the  suffering  of  men  is  always  more  or  less 
complicated  with  sin  and  error;  the  sin  of  man,  with 
suffering  and  error;  the  error  of  man,  with  suffering 
and  sin.  From  the  complication  of  suffering  with 
sin  arises  the  inclination  toward  languishing  in 
resignation  or  carelessness,  and  toward  extravagant 
complaint  and  accusation:  through  complication 
with  error,  the  inclination  to  nurse  delusions.  From 
the  complication  of  sin  with  suffering  arises  the  re- 
demptive need;  with  error,  the  redemptive  capacity 
(Luke  xxiii.  34;  Acts  iii.  17;  I  Cor.  ii.  8).  The  com- 
plication of  error  with  suffering  begets  willingness  to 
receive  instruction;  with  sin,  the  guilt  of  error 
(Luke  xii.  47,  48)  by  enhancing  the  fault  of  intel- 
lect into  error  of  conscience,  or  a  morally  wrong  atti- 
tude in  respect  to  recognition  of  the  truth. 

Suffering,  sinning,  erring  men  are  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  exceptional  in  the  congregation.     There 
is  no  human  being  who  does  not  suffer;  the  spiritual 
adviser  can  take  to  himself  II  Cor.  i. 
7.  Means  to  3-4   (see   Suffering).     There   is  no 
be  Adapted  human  being  who  does  not  sin  (I  John 
to  Individ-  i.  6-10);  the  spiritual  adviser  is  at  best 
ual  Needs,  a  pardoned  siimer.   There  is  no  human 
being  who  does  not  err  so  long  as  he 
strives;   the  spiritual  adviser  is  not  infallible,  and 
must  wait  for  perfected  knowledge  (I  Cor.  xiii.  8- 
12).     However,  the  universality  of  suffering,  sin- 
ning, erring,  does  not  abrogate  the  individuality  of 
every  particular  instance  of  suffering,  sinning,  ei^ 
ring.    Hence  all  mechanical  procedure  on  the  spir- 
itual adviser's  part  is  of  evil  counsel;  only  specific 
procedure  is  admissible.    For  this  proper  applica- 
tion of  the  means  of  the  spiritual  cure  to  the  indi- 
vidual contingency,  Nicholas  Hemming,  in  1566,  in 
his  work  Pastor  aive  pastaris  optimus  vivendi  agendique 
modus,  coined  the  masterly  expression  Orthotomta. 
The  expression  connects  itself  with  II  Tim.  ii.  15: 
''  rightly  dividing  (R.  V.  handling  aright  or  [maig.] 
holding  a  straight  course  in)  the  word  of  truth." 
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The  branch  of  the  cure  of  souls  dealing  with  the 
suffering  man  is  the  paraoletic  or  consolatory.  Real 
comfort  or  joyful  confidence  is  procured  by  the  con- 
viction that  suffering  experienced  in 
8.  Paraoletic  the  way  of  restrictions  of  life,  pain,  loss, 
or  Consola-  is  intended,  by  the  will  of  God,  to  be- 
tory  Cure  of  come  gain,  joy,  advancement.  This  it 
Souls.  becomes  through  faith,  in  the  Gospel 
sense  of  the  term,  which  is  proved  in 
patience,  confirmed  in  prayer  (Rom.  viii.  28;  II  Cor. 
iv.  16-18;  Heb.  xii.).  In  each  instance,  according 
to  the  sufferer's  individuality  and  history,  the  suf- 
fering leads  to  sobering  reflection  or  to  defiance  and 
despair,  to  friendly  mildness  or  to  stubborn  egoism. 
Accordingly  the  applied  consolation  must  mani- 
fest itself  either  as  an  alleviating  and  assuaging 
force,  or  as  an  admonitory  and  corrective  power. 
The  question  as  to  the  pastor's  duty  in  preparing 
the  sick  for  death  is  to  be  answered  on  like  princi- 
ples. The  medieval  visitation  of  the  sick  went  to 
extremes  in  this  matter;  the  elaborate  confession 
and  the  terrors  of  death  and  judgment  were  made 
its  chief  feature.  According  to  the  Evangelical  con- 
ception, preparation  for  death  consists  in  aiding  the 
sick  to  a  state  of  composure,  because  death  means 
no  loss,  but  gain  for  the  Christian;  and  the  like  spirit 
should  pervade  the  entire  sphere  of  the  visitation 
of  the  sick,  whether  there  be  express  reference  to 
approaching  death  or  not. 

Sp>ecial  mention  is  necessaiy  of  the  means  of 
treatment  of  the  spiritually  sick  (cf.  KOetlin,  pp. 
314-315  and  the  bibliography  cited  p.  334;  H. 
ROmer,  Paychiatrie  und  SeeUorge,  Berlin,  1899). 
The  number  of  these  patients  increases  in  serioiis 
proportions,  and  certain  milder  forms,  which  when 
imassisted  are  somewhat  portentous,  confront  the 
pastor  frequently.  Not  in  every  instance,  indeed, 
has  he  to  deal  with  spiritual  diseases,  but  rather 
with  nervous  impairment.  The  spiritual  adviser 
must  confine  himself  to  his  proper  province,  and 
banish  the  thought  of  competing  with  the  physician. 
In  conversation  with  the  spiritually  sick  he  should 
direct  the  patient's  interest  toward  new  topics,  and 
seek  to  occupy  his  thoughts  with  friendly  contem- 
plations. The  pastor's  religious  task  recedes  while 
the  malady  increases  and  stays  at  its  height,  but 
comes  to  the  front  so  soon  as  convalescence  has  be- 
gun. More  difl&cult  is  the  pastor's  task  during  in- 
cipient illness,  in  that  the  afflicted  are  wont  to 
oppose  every  phase  of  pathological  treatment. 
Moral  laxity,  that  can  be  corrected  only  by  ethical 
treatment,  sometimes— especially  during  the  period 
of  development — makes  itself  kno^^^l  by  physical 
disorders,  which  seem  to  be  the  physician's  concern; 
but  many  nervous  conditions  are  to  be  repressed  by 
earnest  will-power  or  moral  decision. 

The  paideutic,  or  corrective  cure  of  souls  has  to  do 
with  sinning  man,  and  is  to  be  classified  as  prophy- 
lactic, or  preventive,  and  epistreptic,  or  converting. 
(1)  Since  nearly  all  transgressions  and  crimes  go 
back  to  defective  home  training,  and  since  the 
most  effectual  forces  of  integrity  are  the  imponder- 
able impressions  wrought  by  the  mental,  religious, 
and  moral  atmosphere  of  the  parents'  house,  the 
prophylactic  ciu«  of  souls  will  direct  itself  in  first 
instance  to  the  parental  home,  partly  through  the 


channel  of  public  worship,  partly  by  household 
visits,' partly  in  connection  wiUi  the  school,  by  dis- 
semination of  wholesome  educational  principles 
among  the  parents.  Direct  prophy- 
9.  Paideutic  lactic  cure  of  souls  b^ins  in  the  relig- 
or  Correct-  ioiis  or,  in  this  connection,  eodesiaBtical 
ive  Cure  of  instruction  of  youth.  Here,  too,  con- 
Souls,  fidence  is  the  condition  of  fruitful  activ- 
ity,— confidence  of  the  young  in  their 
pastor,  which  is  procured  by  the  pastor's  confidence 
in  them,  manifesting  itself  in  fatherly  thoughtful- 
ness,  in  comprehension  of  youth,  in  earnestness  and 
firmness  combined  with  forbearance  and  patience, 
as  well  as  in  his  guidance  to  religious  and  moral  m- 
dependence  of  decision.  The  prophylactic  spiritual 
charge  has  ita  most  difficult  task  in  the  guidance, 
safeguarding,  and  strengthening  of  youth  from  the 
age  of  fifteen  to  twenty-five.  Young  people  should 
be  gathered  informally  and  freely;  entertainment 
and  instruction  are  to  be  offered  in  the  best  forms 
at  command;  and  the  aid  of  the  experienced  and 
proficient  is  to  be  invited  with  grateful  pleasure. 
(2)  The  epistreptic  or  converting  cure  of  souls  has 
to  do  with  acute  cases  of  sin  and  with  chronic  states 
of  sin,  whether  these  have  become  openly  offensive 
or  not.  It  is  the  specific  field  of  the  Roman  sacra- 
ment of  penance,  and  of  the  judicial  office  of  the 
priest.  'The  Evangelical  spiritual  adviser  must  re- 
nounce all  judgment  in  respect  to  moral  worthiness 
or  un worthiness  in  estimating  the  personal  guilt  and 
character  of  the  sinner,  because  he  is  no  fathomer 
of  the  heart. 

It  is  not  the  pastor's  office  to  judge  the  sinner, 
but  to  assist  him  toward  conversion  and  newness  of 
life;  and  he  will  the  better  succeed,  the  more  he 
realizes  that  only  God's  merciful  guidance  has  pre- 
served him  from  similar  falling.  According  to  the 
Augsbuig  Confession  (Art.  xii.)  the  pastor's  aim  in 
correction  may  be  reached  in  three  ways:  (1)  By 
securing  acknowledgment  of  the  sin.  Various  means 
are  necessary  to  lead  the  sinner  to  this  condition; 
in  every  instance  the  dominating  religious  and  moral 
susceptibilities  already  latent  in  him  must  be  ap- 
pealed to.  (2)  By  inducing  repentance  in  the  form 
of  contrition,  and  "  saving  faith."  False  contrition 
broods  over  the  external  consequence  of  sin;  true 
contrition,  over  the  guilt  and  misery  of  sin  itself. 
Contrition  alone  begets  despair  and  desperation, 
and  not  until  combined  with  the  '*  saving  faith  " 
does  it  lead  to  "  godly  sorrow  "  (II  Cor.  vii.  10), 
when  it  thereby  honors  God  by  accounting  his  grace 
to  have  been  shown  in  the  foigiveness  of  sin,  as  it 
abo  accoimts  all  the  guilt  and  misery  the  sinner's 
own.  (3)  "  Then  should  follow  good  works  which 
are  fruits  of  repentance."  "  Good  works  "  are  the 
new  life  of  the  one  converted.  The  pastor  has  to 
offer  protection  and  encouragement;  protection 
against  temptation  from  former  companions  in  sin, 
against  seductive  false  religion;  encouragement  to 
sturdy  decision,  to  bear  the  consequences  of  faults; 
he  should  also  help  to  make  these  consequences 
endurable,  warn  against  undue  security,  aid  the 
convert  to  stand  firmly  against  reUpsea,  and,  it 
may  be,  remove  him  to  a  good  environment. 

The  didactic  cure  of  souls  endeavors,  by  means  of 
instruction,  to  correct  ignoraooei  half-kaowiedgt 
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and  conodt,  intellectual  error  and  error  of  con- 
science, i»erstition  and  unbelief;  it  ministers  to 
the  need  of  a  deeper  grasp  of  Evangelical  truth, 
and  tries  to  counteract  doubt  in  its 
zo.  Didactic  multiplied  forms.  Here  transition  is 
or  Instruct  made  from  the  special  cure  of  souls  to 
ive  Cure  of  the  general  (preaching),  and  the  latter 
Souls.  is  concerned  mainly  with  opposing  un- 
belief and  doubt  (see  Homiletics).  For 
the  difficulties  which  disturb  the  one  who  does  not 
yet  believe  and  the  one  who  no  longer  believes,  as 
likewise  the  refractory  believer,  the  wrestling  one, 
the  one  doubting  because  of  his  very  need  of  faith, 
as  well  as  the  irreUgious  one  coquetting  with  his 
doubts,  will  only  seldom  confront  the  specixd  spir- 
itual adviser,  deriving,  as  they  do,  from  spiritual 
perturbations  universal  in  their  nature  and  rooted 
in  very  ancient  problems,  though  modern  in  form. 
As  they  actually  arise,  however,  they  are  for  the 
most  part  so  distinctive  and  have  originated  so 
laigely  out  of  the  most  minutely  8p>ecialized  sciences 
or  the  great  aggregate  of  polite  literature,  that  the 
didactic  spiritual  adviser  can  operate  on  solid  ground 
only  within  very  restricted  limits.  But  that  man- 
ner of  preaching  the  Gospel  which  takes  into  ac- 
count the  grade  of  cultiu^  and  the  known  needs  of 
the  congregation;  the  upbuilding  of  Christian  per- 
flonaUties  in  the  congregation  who  shall  reveal  the 
power  of  the  Gospel  in  speech  and  conduct,  in  char- 
acter and  action;  these  are  forces  which  have 
waxed  wholesome  for  all  unbelief  and  doubt. 

E.  C.   ACHBLIS. 

n.  The  Parish  and  the  Minister:  For  the  history 
of  the  parish  see  Parish  and  Pastor.  An  ecclesi- 
astical body  or  authority,  in  permitting  a  candidate 
for  the  ministry  to  pass  as  approved  by  it,  gives  its 
verdict  upon  his  fitness  for  the  serv- 
I.  The      ice.    That  verdict  is  endorsed  by  the 

Candidate,  call  of  a  church  and  congregation  to 
the  candidate  to  become  their  pastor, 
or,  in  case  of  the  episcopal  churches,  by  appoint- 
ment to  a  charge.  The  call  of  a  church  and  congre- 
gation, when  accepted,  involves  reciprocal  obliga^ 
tions.  These  obligations  are  represented,  but  can 
not  be  fully  expressed,  much  less  can  they  be  lim- 
ited by  the  terms  of  the  call;  for  the  church  and 
congregation  owe  the  pastor,  and  the  pastor  owes 
them,  more  than  can  be  put  into  any  writing.  The 
call  made  and  accepted  is  a  contract,  but  it  is  more 
than  that.  Not  only  must  it  be  fulfilled  on  both 
sides  with  businesslike  fidelity,  but  it  must  be  ful- 
filled in  the  laigeness  of  the  spirit  of  mutual  Christian 
love. 

The  true  minister  will  never  be  a  place-seeker. 
Absolute  personal  consecration  to  Christ  and  to  his 
kingdom  is  fundamental  to  the  true  idea  of  an  Evan- 
geHcal  ministry.  Considerations  of  adaptation  and 
of  family  ties  must  have  weight;  but  always  should 
predominate  the  question,  "  Lord,  what  will  thou 
have  me  to  do  ?  " 

Once  settled  in  a  parish,  the  pastor  needs,  not 
only  power  in  the  pulpit,  but  also  power  to  reach 
and  sway  men  by  personal  contact  and  influence. 
Preachmg  prepares  the  way  for  pastoral  work; 
and  pastoral  work  inspires  and  guides  and  warms 
the  preaching,  and  gives  it  practical  adaptation 


and  power.     The  true  pastor  finds  the  themes  of 

his  sermons  among  his  people,  rather  than  in  his 

own  tastes  and  tendencies;  and  so  he  preaches,  not 

for  himself,   but  for    his  hearers.    If 

2.  Relations  for  preaching,  talent  is  first,  and  tact 
of  Pastoral  is  second,  for  pastoral  work,  tact  is 

Work    to    first,  and  talent  is  second;  piety  being 
Preaching,  equally  necessary   in   both   relations. 

Tact  is  defined  as  "  a  finer  love  ":  it  b 
of  the  heart;  and,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
heart  that  is  the  warmest  will  have  the  most  of  that 
address,  facility,  and  skill  which  we  call  tact.  The 
large  and  general  relation  of  the  preacher  to  his 
congregation  as  a  whole  becomes  in  the  pastor  a 
personal  and  an  individual  relation  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  flock,  without  regard  to  condition  or 
character.  This  involves  the  dealing  with  a  great 
variety  of  natures,  each  one  of  whom  is  a  separate 
and  a  sacred  responsibility  to  the  pastor.  The 
work  is  endless.  There  are  always  some  souls  in 
need  of  personal  ministrations.  Men  are  reached 
and  saved  one  by  one,  and  not  in  mass.  The  preacher 
must  be  a  pastor  to  gather  in  one  by  one  the  souls 
to  whom  he  has  spoken  from  the  pulpit  the  words 
of  truth.  As  the  pastor  goes  among  the  people, 
what  he  is  will  condition  what  he  says:  his  charac- 
ter and  Ufe  will  help  or  hinder  his  work.  **  The 
visible  rhetoric  "  of  the  minister's  daily  conduct  is 
more  decisive  in  influence  than  the  audible  rhetoric 
of  his  sermons.  Clerical  affectations  and  assump- 
tions can  no  longer  deceive  or  awe  the  people: 
there  must  be  in  the  pastor  a  simple,  transparent 
manliness  sanctified  by  the  love  of  Christ,  and  yet 
only  the  more  intensely  human  because  Christly. 
Scholarly  tastes  and  habits  must  be  watched,  lest 
they  disqualify  for  genial  and  effective  converse 
with  the  common  people.  The  scholarly  must  be 
qualified  by  the  Christly,  then  the  small  courtesies, 
which  are  of  such  value  in  the  commerce  of  society, 
will  not  be  neglected,  and  love  will  make  the  pas- 
tor a  gentleman,  welcome  to  every  household  and 
heart.  Meanwhile  the  course  of  preaching  should 
correspond  with  the  course  of  pastoral  labor,  begin- 
ning at  the  center  of  the  church,  and  working  out- 
ward toward  those  who  are  farthest  from  the  truth. 
There  will  be  morbid  Christians,  given  to  too  much 
introspection,  who  make  the  radical  mistake  which 
Hamman  has  characterized  as  "  the  attempt  to  feel 
thought,  and  to  comprehend  feeling.''  Such  spir- 
itual egoism  can  be  cured  only  by  Christian  work. 
The  morbid  Christian  must  stop  feeling  his  own 
pulse,  and  go  out  into  the  vineyard,  and  try  to  win 
souls  for  Christ:  there  can  be  little  spiritual  health 
and  vigor  without  such  work.  Hence  that  pastor 
will  be  the  most  successful,  who,  instead  of  trying 
to  do  all  the  work  of  the  parish  himself,  strives  to 
enlist  and  stimulate  the  members  of  the  church  to 
work  with  him  as  their  appointed  leader. 

There  is  an  old  saying,  as  trite  as  true,  "  A  house- 
going  minister  makes  a  chim^-going  people."    The 

work    of    pastoral    visitation    should 

3.  Pastoral  be  systematized.     A   "  oalling-book  " 
Visits.      should  be  kept,  in  which,  with  the 

name  of  each  family,  the  names  of  the 
children  should  be  recorded.  The  date  of  each  oall 
should  be  enteredi  so  that  the  pastor  can  learn  at 
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any  time  where  his  next  calls  should  be  made.  Only 
in  this  way  can  thoroughness,  regularity,  and  im- 
partiality be  secured  in  the  visitation  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  pastor  in  these  calls  should  aim  to  enter 
into  the  sympathies  of  the  people,  to  know  their 
home  life,  and  to  win  their  confidence  and  affection. 
Besides  this  general  visitation  there  should  be 
special  calls  made  upon  the  sick  and  the  afflicted. 
The  tenderness  and  the  sympathy  of  Christ  as 
toward  the  suffering,  and  the  words  of  promise, 
of  counsel,  and  of  comfort  with  which  the  Bible 
abounds,  will  suggest  to  the  true  pastor  how  he 
should  minister  among  the  sick  and  the  sorrowing. 
Such  calls  should  be  short  and  frequent,  and  the 
words  spoken  should  be  few  and  careful.  Other 
special  calls  must  be  made  to  reach  particular  cases 
of  spiritual  need.  As  soon  as  may  be,  the  pastor 
should  inform  himself  concerning  the  spiritual  con- 
dition of  every  member  of  his  congregation.  His 
work  should  begin  with  the  officers  of  the  church, 
to  enlist  them  in  active  cooperation;  then  the  mem- 
bership of  the  church  should  be  roused  to  prayer 
and  labor;  then  Christians  outside  of  the  church 
should  be  ui*ged  no  longer  to  delay  confessing  Christ. 
By  this  method  of  working  from  the  center  out- 
ward, by  the  time  he  comes  to  seek  those  who  are 
without  Christ  (beginning  with  the  thoughtful,  then 
approaching  the  careless,  and  then  the  skeptical), 
the  pastor  will  find  that  the  way  has  been  prepared 
for  him.  There  are  such  varieties  of  temperament, 
disposition,  character,  and  condition,  that  the  pas- 
tor must  break  from  bondage  to  himself  and  to  his 
experience,  and  learn  to  judge  men  in  themselves, 
making  lai^  and  generous  allowances  for  differ- 
ences that  come  of  nature  or  of  education,  of  ante- 
cedents or  of  present  circumstances.  In  order  to  do 
this,  he  must  be  a  many-sided  man,  always  study- 
ing in  a  docile  way  the  endlessly  varied  manifesta- 
tations  of  human  natiu^.  He  must  be  stimulated 
and  sustained  in  his  systematic  pastoral  work,  not 
by  natural  personal  attractions,  but  by  divine  mo- 
tives. He  should  school  himself  to  see  in  each  soul 
a  special  responsibifity,  for  which  he  must  account 
to  Christ.  He  should  see  men,  not  in  the  conunon 
human  way,  but  as  made  in  the  image  of  God,  and 
as  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God.  This 
will  make  the  pastor  impartial,  and  faithful  to  all; 
and  so  his  parochial  work  will  not  depend  upon 
fitful  impulses,  but  will  be  sustained  by  the  deep- 
est and  divinest  principles. 

There  are  special  relations  which  the  pastor  sus- 
tains to  the  officers  of  the  church  and  congregation 

and  to  the  heads  or  leaders  in  the  or- 

4.  Relations  ganized  work  of  the  parish.    The  trus- 

to  Church  tees,  or  those  in  charge  of  the  secular 

Officers  and  interests  of  the  congregation,  may  ask 

Organiza-    counsel  of  him,  and  then  he  should  give 

tions.       it;    but  he  should  not  interfere  with 

them,  always  recognizing  the  principle 
that  business  men  should  manage  the  business  in- 
terests of  the  parish.  The  pastor's  relations  to  the 
spiritual  officers  of  the  church  should  be  cordial  and 
confidential.  He  should  not  dictate  to  them,  but 
rather  counsel  with  them,  treating  them  with  stud- 
ied respect  and  consideration,  while  maintaining 
his  personal  independence.    As  to  the  heads  or  lead- 


ers in  the  oiganized  work  of  the  church,  the  general 
rule  is,  that  the  pastor  should  be  loyal  to  their  lead- 
ership, and  should  show  respect  for  the  positions 
they  have  been  appointed  to  occupy.  The  Sunday- 
school  should  be  imder  the  care  of  the  spiritual  offi- 
cers of  the  church,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
choir,  or  the  conductors  of  the  music.  But  it  would 
be  inexcusable  egoism  in  the  pastor  to  demand  that 
the  devotional  music  in  the  Sunday  worship  should 
be  adapted  only  to  his  individual  taste  and  culture, 
and  not  rather  to  the  average  taste  and  culture  of 
the  whole  congregation.  The  pastor  should  visit 
both  the  choir  and  the  Sunday-school  in  the  spirit 
of  courteous  Christian  sympathy  with  the  depart- 
ments of  church  life  there  represented.  There  may 
be  within  the  church  organizations  for  varied  Chris- 
tian work;  such  as  young  people's  associations, 
young  men's  Christian  associations,  Dorcas  or  sew- 
ing societies,  missionary  societies,  foreign  and  home; 
and  to  the  leaders  in  these  oi^ganizations  the  rela- 
tions of  the  pastor  are  always  delicate,  and  some- 
times difficult.  It  is  a  question  how  far  it  is  wise  to 
multiply  oiiganizations  within  the  church;  since 
the  church  is  itself  the  divinely  appointed  oiganiza- 
tion  as  against  all  evil,  and  for  all  good.  The  be- 
nevolences of  the  church  constitute  an  important 
part  of  public  worship.  The  pastor  should  keep 
hiuLself  informed  concerning  all  the  aggressive  work 
of  the  church,  so  that  he  can  inform  his  people,  and 
should  study  methods  of  reaching  their  hearts,  so 
as  to  make  them  feel  the  claims  of  Christ  in  all  de- 
partments of  his  work.  They  should  be  taught,  not 
only  that  giving  is  worship,  but  that,  under  exist- 
ing conditions,  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  can  be 
true  and  acceptable  worship  imless  the  offerings 
of  the  heart  and  the  lips  are  accompanied,  some- 
times at  least,  if  not  always,  by  the  generous  offer- 
ings of  the  hand. 

There  is  a  danger  in  almost  every  parish,  that 

the  people  will  demand  more  frequent  calls  or  visits 

than  the  pastor  can  make  consistently 

5.  The      with  what  he  owes  to  his  study  and 
Pastor's     pulpit.    There  should  be  a  careful  di- 

Study.  vision  of  time  between  the  claims  of 
the  study  and  the  demands  for  house- 
hold visitation.  Five  hours  a  day  at  least  should 
be  kept  sacred  for  reading,  study,  and  writing.  Dur- 
ing these  hours,  besides  what  is  required  for  the 
preparations  for  Simday,  some  portion  of  time 
should  be  given  to  systematic  courses  of  study.  The 
time  thus  devoted  should  be  protected  in  all  possi- 
ble ways  from  unnecessary  interruptions.  To  be  a 
good  pastor,  a  minister  must  be  a  good  preacher; 
and  the  converse  is  equally  true, — ^to  be  a  good 
preacher,  a  minister  must  be  a  good  pastor.  Noth- 
ing in  the  way  of  activity  and  zeal  can  take  the 
place  of  systematic,  close,  sustained  study;  and 
no  amount  of  study  can  take  the  place  of  systema- 
tic house-to-house  visitation.  The  two  depart- 
ments of  work,  pulpit  and  parochial,  must  not  con- 
ffict,  but  be  proportionate,  harmonious,  and  mutu- 
ally subsidiary.  There  ^ould  be  preparation  in 
the  study,  not  only  for  preaching,  but  also  for  the 
other  parts  of  public  worship.  The  Scripture  read- 
ing should  be,  in  spirit  and  manner,  instructive  and 
interesting.    The  hymns  should  be  selected  with 
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esxe,  not  merely  to  enforce  the  lesson  of  the  ser- 
mon, but  mainly  to  kindle  and  express  the  devo- 
tions of  the  people.  There  should  be  thoughtful 
preparation  for  leading  the  people  in  prayer,  so 
that  the  actual  condition  of  the  congregation  and 
of  the  country  may  be  represented  in  the  thanks- 
givings and  supplications  of  the  sanctuary. 

The  sacraments  of  the  church  involve  some  spe- 
cial pastoral  obligations.  As  to  baptism,  the  pastor 
should  know  the  condition  and  habits  of  his  people. 
He  should  know  what  parents  have 
6u  The  Sac- had  their  children  baptized,  and  he 
nunents  and  should  kindly  and  faithfully  instruct 
Devotional  six;h  parents  as  to  their  covenant  privi- 

MeetingB.  leges  and  obligations;  and,  with  those 
parents  who  are  neglecting  this  ordi- 
nance for  themselves  and  for  their  children,  he 
should  remonstrate,  urging  them  to  the  performance 
of  their  duty.  As  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  pastor 
should  exercise  the  greatest  care,  lest,  on  the  one 
hand,  he  may  be  the  means  of  admitting  to  the 
ordinance  those  who  are  not  truly  regenerated;  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  may  repel  or  restrain  those 
timid  and  doubting  Christians  who  need  that  spir- 
itual refreshment  which  Christ  gives  only  at  his 
table.  The  celebration  of  the  sacramental  feast 
should  be  made  bright  and  hopeful,  self  and  sin 
disappearing,  for  the  time,  in  the  ascendency  of  the 
exalted  Christ.  The  prayer-meeting,  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  the  conference-meeting,  imder 
the  sole  conduct  of  the  pastor,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is 
fast  changing  into  a  mere  lecture,  and  so  is  losing 
its  social  character.  It  is  a  question  whether  it  is 
better  that  the  prayer-meeting  should  be  conducted 
by  the  pastor,  or  by  such  of  the  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  chureh  as  have  the  spirituality,  the  tact 
and  skiU,  to  make  this  social  service  both  interest- 
ing and  profitable.  No  one  method  should  con- 
strain the  liberty  of  the  pastor  in  this  relation:  a 
variety  of  methods  is  more  conducive  to  the  fresh- 
ness and  effectiveness  of  this  important  service. 
A  schedule  of  topics  may  be  prepared,  printed,  and 
distributed,  so  that  the  people  will  know  from  week 
to  week  the  theme  that  will  be  considered.  Ques- 
tions may  be  sent  in  to  the  pastor  to  be  answered 
in  the  prayer-meeting.  A  course  of  familiar  ex- 
position, if  not  too  long  or  labored,  may  be  tried 
with  profit.  The  pastor  should  be  bound  by  no 
method,  but  should  impress  his  people  with  the 
deep  significance,  sacredness,  and  power  of  imited 
prayer. 

Unselfish  consecration,  the  love  of  men  for  Christ's 
sake,  power  in  the  pulpit,  tact,  tenderness,  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  a  Christlike 
manliness,  are  the  fundamental  necessities  to  suc- 
cess in  pastoral  work.         Thobias  S.  Hastings. 

Bibuooraphy:  On  the  cure  of  souls  consult:  H.  A.  Ktetlin, 
Die  Lehre  von  der  SeeUorge,  Berlin,  1906;  R.  Hooker,  Eccleti- 
aatical  Polity,  V.,  Ixxx.  2,  in  Works,  ed.  Keble,  London,1845; 
R.  Field,  Of  the  Chureh,  book  v.,  chap.  28,  Cambridge, 
1852;  C.  Wyas,  Ettoas  vom  Kern  und  Stem  der  SeeUorge, 
Basel,  1858;  J.  H.  Blunt,  Dictionary  of  Doctrinal  and  Hia- 
torical  Theology,  pp.  179-180,  London,  1870;  A.  Schweiser, 
Die  Lehre  von  der  SeeUorge,  Leipsic,  1875;  F.  L.  Stein- 
meyer.  Die  aperielle  Seelaorge  in  ihrem  VerhSMniea  zur 
generaUen,  Berlin,  1878;  F.  Probst,  Theorie  der  Seelaorge, 
Breslau,  1883;  W.  Cramer,  Die  apostolische  Sedeorge, 
Dolmen^  1889;   J.  M.  Wataon,  Cure  of  Souls,  New  York, 


1896;  A.  Hardeland,  Oetchiekte  der  apeddten  Sedaorge, 
Beriin,  1897-98;  H.  Bechtolsheimer,  Die  SeeUorge  in  der 
Indtutriegemeinde,  Gdttingen,  1907;  W.  CimninKham, 
The  Cure  of  SouU,  New  York*  1908;  K.  Heaselbacher,  J[>i0 
SeeUorge  auf  dem  Dorfe,  Gdttingen,  1908;  P.  Du  Bois, 
Psychic  Treatment  of  Nervous  Disorders,  6th  ed..  New 
York,  1909;  H.  Bechtolsheimer,  Die  Seelsorge  in  der  Inr 
dustriegemeinde,  Qdttingen,  1909;  W.  W.  Webb,  The 
Cure  of  SouU;  a  Manual  for  the  Clergy,  2d  ed.,  Milwaukee, 
1910.  Consult  also  the  monthly.  Die  SeeUorge  in  Theorie 
und  Praxis,  Leipsic,  1896  sqq. 

On  the  geneml  subject  of  pastoral  theology  the  litera- 
ture is  immense,  much  being  indicated  under  PRAcncAL 
THBOLoaT  (q.v.).  The  following  list  is  but  a  selection: 
A  classic  is  G.  Herbert's  A  Priest  to  the  TempU,  new  ed.« 
by  H.  C.  Beeching,  Oxford,  1898;  A.  Vinet,  Theologie 
pastoraU,  Paris,  1889,  Eng.  tnuisl.,  of  earlier  ed.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1855,  new  issue,  Nashville,  1875;  J.  H.  Blunt, 
Directorium  Pastorale;  Principles  and  Practice  of  Pastoral 
Work  in  the  Church  of  England,  London,  1864;  J.  W. 
Burgon,  A  Treatise  on  the  Pastoral  Office,  London,  1864; 
A.  Oxenden,  The  Pastoral  Office;  iU  Duties,  Difficulties, 
and  ProspecU,  London,  1864;  A.  F.  Douglass,  The  Pastor 
at^  his  People;  Discussions  on  Ministerial  Life  and  Char- 
acter, London,  1868;  D.  P.  Kidder,  The  Christian  Pas- 
torate; iU  Character,  Responsibilities,  and  Duties,  New 
York.  1871;  A.  F.  C.  Vihnar,  Lehrbuch  der  Pastoraltheolo- 
gie,  Gateraloh,  1872;  P.  Fairbaim,  Pastoral  Theology, 
Edinburgh,  1875;  W.  Ldhe.  Der  evangdieche  OeUUiche,  2 
vols.,  OQterstoh,  1876;  W.  O.  T.  Shedd,  Homiletics  and 
Pastoral  Theology,  New  York,  1876;  T.  Murphy,  Pastoral 
Theology:  the  Pastor  in  the  various  Duties  of  his  Office, 
Philadelphia,  1877;  G.  T.  BedeU,  The  Pastor,  Philadelphia. 
1880;  J.  Amberger,  PastoraUheologie,  3  vols.,  Regens- 
burg,  1883-86;  J.  M.  Hoppin,  Pastoral  Thet^ogy,  New 
York,  1884  (excellent);  W.  W.  How,  Lectures  on  Pastoral 
Work,  New  York,  1884;  J.  T.  Beck,  Pastoral  Theology  of 
the  New  Testament,  Edinburgh,  1885;  W.  G.  Blaikie,  For 
the  Work  of  the  Ministry,  London,  1885;  C.  Harms,  Pas- 
toraUheologie, 2  vols.,  Gotha,  1888  (of  high  value);  C.  Gore, 
The  Ministry  of  the  Christian  Church,  London,  1889;  H. 
James,  The  Country  Clergyman  and  his  Work,  New  York, 
1890;  E.  Blech.  Pfarramtsideal,  Leipsic,  1891;  W.  Lefroy. 
The  Christian  Ministry,  New  York,  1891;  J.  P.  Lflley,  The 
Lonfs  Day  and  the  Lord's  ServanU:  a  Contribution  to  Pas- 
toral Theology,  Edinburgh,  1891;  F.  R.  Wynne,  Our  Sa- 
cred Commission,  New  York,  1891;  J.  D.  Wells,  The  Pas- 
tor in  the  Sick  Room,  Philadelphia,  1892;  W.  Stang,  Pas- 
toral Theology,  New  York,  1897  (Roman  Catholic);  W. 
Gladden.  Christian  Pastor  and  the  Working  Church,  New 
York,  1898;  B.  Riggenbach.  Die  Christliehe  Oemeinde- 
pasloration  nach  Schrift  und  Erfahrung,  Basel,  1898;  J. 
St.  Wilson,  Ministerial  Life  and  Work,  2  vols.,  London, 
1900-01;  A.  W.  WiUiamson,  Ideals  of  Ministry,  Edin- 
burgh, 1901;  E.  A.  Knox,  Pastors  and  Teachers,  London, 
1902;  G.  H.  Gerberding,  The  Lutheran  Pastor,  Chicago, 
1903;  J.  F.  Lepine,  The  Ministers  of  Jesus  Christ,  2  vols., 
London,  1903;  H.  E.  Savage,  Pastoral  Visitation,  Lon- 
don, 1903;  H.  Oemer,  PastoraUheologie,  ed.  E.  (>emer, 
Stuttgart,  1904;  A.  Krauss,  PastoraUheologie,  ed.  F.  Nie- 
bergall,  TQbingen,  1904;  C.  F.  Rogers,  Principles  of  Par- 
ish Work,  Essays  in  Pastoral  Theology,  London,  1905; 
E.  C.  Achelis.  Eine  Pcutoraliheologie  in  Versen.  Johann 
Valentin  Andrem  (1686-1664)'-  Das  gute  Leben  eines  recht- 
schaffenen  Dieners  Oottes,  aufs  neue  dargeboten,  Marburg, 
1906;  V.  S.  S.  Coles,  Pastoral  Work  in  Country  DistricU, 
New  York,  1906;  F.  Schulse,  Manual  of  Pastoral  Theology, 
Milwaukee,  1906;  C.  L.  Goodell,  Pastoral  and  Personal 
Evangdism,  New  York,  1907;  A.  Hardeland,  Pastoral- 
theologie,  Leipsic,  1907;  S.  Home,  The  Ministry  of  the 
Modem  Church,  London,  1907;  W.  H.  Crawford,  The 
Church  and  the  Slum:  a  Study  of  English  Wedeyan  Mis- 
sion HaUs,  New  York.  1908;  J.  O.  Dykes,  The  Christian 
Minister  and  hU  Duties,  London,  1908;  H.  Johnson,  The 
Ideal  MinUtry,  London,  1908;  A.  S.  Hoyt,  The  Preacher, 
HU  Person,  Message,  and  Method,  London,  1909;  R.  G. 
Joynt,  Pastoral  Work,  New  York.  1909;  W.  Moore  Ede. 
The  Clergy  and  Social  Service,  New  York.  1909;  H.  H. 
Henson,  The  Liberty  of  Prophesying;  with  iU  just  LimiU 
and  Temper  considered  with  Reference  to  the  Circumstances 
of  the  modem  Church,  New  Haven,  1910;  J.  8.  Lidgett, 
Apostolic  Ministry,  London,  1910;  A.  J.  Lsrman,  The 
Christian  Pastor  in  the  New  Age;  Comrade,  Sponsor,  social 
Mediator,  New  York,  1910;    W.  A.  Quayle,  The  Pastor- 
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Prmcher,  Cincinnati,  1910;  F.  Dorfmann,  Auao^ttaUuno 
der  PatioTdUheoloaiB  gur  UniomwUiUdiinplin  und  ihrt 
Weiterhilduno,  Vienna,  1010. 

PASTORELS  (PASTOUREAUX,  PASTORELLS): 

The  name  given  to  two  singular  movements  in 
France  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 
Into  northern  France  in  the  year  1251  came  a  man 
called  Master  Jacob  of  Hungary,  who  was  skilled  in 
Latin,  German,  and  French,  with  the  gifts  of  a 
demagogue  but  without  the  talent  of  a  real  leader. 
He  affirmed  that  he  was  sent  of  God  to  lead  a  new 
crusade  to  the  Holy  Land,  the  forces  to  be  com- 
posed not  of  knights  but  of  the  more  lowly.  To 
him  the  people  flocked,  especially  shepherds  (whence 
the  name  of  the  movement;  Lat.  pastor),  to  the 
number  of  100,000,  divided  into  fifty  companies. 
He  professed  to  receive  visions  and  visits  from 
angels.  At  first  countenance  was  given  by  the 
noble  of  the  land;  even  the  queen  mother,  then 
regent,  hoped  that  Louis  IX.,  who  was  in  capti\'ity 
in  the  East,  would  be  released  by  these  people. 
But  the  movement  soon  assumed  a  revolutionary 
or  riotous  character,  attacked  Jews,  and  at  length 
the  cleigy,  by  whom  the  ban  was  pronounced, 
and  at  last  came  to  open  blows,  and  in  one  of 
these  assaults  Jacob  lost  his  life.  At  first  the  inten- 
tion was  doubtless  genuine  to  make  a  crusade;  but 
as  the  attached  masses  grew,  the  social  ferment  led 
to  the  anticlerical  issue. 

A  similar  and  like-named  movement  took  place 
two  generations  later,  also  connected  with  ^the 
thought  of  the  crusades.  In  1319  Philip  V.  pro- 
posed to  the  pope  a  crusade,  which  the  pope  re- 
jected as  inopportune.  But  the  people  took  up  the 
idea,  and  women  and  children  participated  in  the 
gatherings.  Some  of  the  participants  were  im- 
prisoned but  forcibly  released.  Revolutionary 
movements  followed,  Jews  and  even  Christians  and 
churches  were  attacked.  From  Paris  to  Toulouse 
and  Carcassonne  the  country  was  affected,  and  in 
1320  Avignon  was  threatened.  Then  the  seneschal 
of  Carcassonne  assembled  troops,  and  the  move- 
ment ended  with  a  considerable  number  of  execu- 
tions. (S.  M.  DEUTSCHt.) 

Bibuooraphy:  Sources  are  the  writings  of  Biatthew  of 
Paris  and  the  CorUinuator  Nangii  of  William  of  Nangis. 
Consult:  .  Bouquet,  Recruit  vols,  xx.-xxiii.;  Milman, 
Latin  Christianity,  vi.  57-68,  vii.  64-65;  J.  C.  L.  Sismondi, 
HiH.  dea  Francais,  vols,  vii.,  ix.,  31  vols.,  Paris,  1821-44; 
and  Rdricht.  in  ZKO,  vi.  290-296. 

PATARENES  (P ATARIWI,  PATERINI) :  A  reform 
party  at  Milan  in  the  eleventh  century.  Stormy 
times  prevailed  at  Milan  under  Archbishop  Aribert 
(1018-^5),  resulting  in  a  limitation  of  the  arch- 
bishop's power.  Upon  the  death  of  Henry  III.  in 
1056,  disturbances  broke  out  afresh,  and  at  times 
centered  upon  ecclesiastical  and  religious  affairs. 
Arialdo,  a  Milanese  deacon  of  the  Valvassors,  took 
notice  of  the  contradiction  between  the  divine  law 
and  the  contemporary  worldly  behavior  of  the 
clergy.  He  was  seconded  by  Landolfo,  of  the  cap- 
tains' gild,  a  man  of  eminent  oratorical  powers; 
by  the  presbyter  Anselm,  who  ascended  the  episco- 
pal throne  of  Lucca  in  1057;  and  by  the  wealthy 
mintmaster  Nazarius.  That  the  clergy  of  Milan,  in 
the  matters  of  unchastity  and  simony,  were  worse 
than  those  of  other  Italian  cities  can  not  be  charged; 


but  the  degree  of  ezaeperaticm  here  was  unparallded 
in  bitterness,  and  led  to  an  open  advocacy  of  revo- 
lution.   The  property  of  the  refractory  clergy  was 
abandoned  to  the  plunder  of  the  mob;    and  pres- 
ently the  combined  populace,  composed  mostly  of 
the  lowest  orders,  of  paupers,  debtors,  and  articana, 
but  including  some  of  the  middle  class  as  well,  rose 
against  the  clergy.     Landolfo  hazarded  a  riotous 
distiu'bance  of  a  divine  service  conducted  by  the 
archbishop  himself;    the  clergy  were  compelled  to 
bind  themselves  in  writing  to  live  a  chaste  life; 
those  married  were  withdrawn  from  the  altars,  and 
their  dwellings  were  stormed.    By  order  of  Victor 
II.  a  synod  was  convened  at  Fontanetum  near 
Novara;  but  Arialdo  and  Landolfo  were  not  to  be 
intimidated  by  the  ban  imposed  upon  them.    On 
the  contrary,  they  proceeded  to  organize  their  fol- 
lowers.    From  their  opponents  they  received  the 
designation  Pataria:  a  term  probably  derived  from 
a  quarter  in  the  heart  of  Milan,  where  yet  in  the 
eighteenth  centuiy  there  was  a  street  occupied  by 
handlers  of  old  clothes  (called  patarid).     Under 
Stephen  IX.  this  Patarenian  movement  received  a 
renewed  impetus;  the  decree  of  Fontanetum  was  ig- 
nored, and  by  sending  Hildebrand  (see  Greoort 
VII.),  the  apostolic  see  openly  made  known  its  sym- 
pathies.   Nicholas  II.  (q.v.)  entrusted  a  deputation 
to  MUan,  in  1059,  to  Peter  Damian  and  AJiselm  of 
Lucca  (qq.v.),  who  humiliated  the  Milanese  church 
by  an  unreserved  partizanship  with  the  Patarenes. 
On  the  death  of  Landolfo  Erlembaldo  took  his  place. 
Under  his  leadership  the  Patarenian  forces  obtained 
accessions  from  the  upper  classes;    and  they  re- 
newed their  attack  upon  the  married  and  simoniacal 
clergy  and  their  worahip.    They  were  supported  by 
the  authority  of  Rome,  and  wdl  might  ErlemJ>aldo 
regard  himself  as  the  agent  of  Rome,  since  Alexan- 
der II.  had  conmoissioned  him  with  the  power  of 
excommunication  as  the  champion  of  the  Church. 
The  open  conflict  between  the  Patarenes  and  their 
opponents  broke  out  in  1066.    The  Patarenian  rab- 
ble ill-treated  Archbishop  Guido  in  the  cathedral, 
and  then  stormed  the  archiepiscopal  palace.    These 
violent  excesses  led  to  a  powerful  reaction  on  the 
part  of  the  other  citizens.    Archbishop  Guido  was 
enabled  to  proclaim  an  interdict  upon  the  city  and 
forced  Arialdo  to  retreat.    Soon  afterward,  the  latter 
was  assassinated,  but  in  the  following  year  (1067) 
Erlembaldo  had  rallied  his  faction  by  means  of  new 
sworn  pledges,  so  that  he  could  resume  the  riotous 
activities.    When  Archbishop  Guido  abdicated,  the 
Patarenes,  pursuant  to  Hildebrand 's  counsel,  ex- 
tended their  reform  to  abolishing  the  royal  investi- 
ture.   When  Grodfrey,  the  successor  of  Guido,  had 
returned  from  Germany  with  an  investiture  from 
Henry  IV.,  he  found  it  impossible  to  enter  upon  his 
office.    Erlembaldo  was  emboldened,  in  the  presence 
of  a  Roman  legate,  to  direct  the  election,  in  1072, 
of  a  young  cleric  of  Milan,  Atto  by  name,  aa  arch- 
bishop.   But  Henry  IV.,  refusing  assent,  procured 
the  consecration  of  Crodfrey  at  Novara.     Gregoiy 
VII.,  friend  and  adviser  of  the  Patarenes,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  pontificate  gave  promise  of  a  pacific 
understanding  with  the  king  with  reference  to  the 
diocesan  strife  at  Bfilan;    this  did  not,  however, 
jeopardize   Gregory's  relations  with   Elrlembaldo. 
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The  latter's  despotism  eventually  became  insuffer- 
able; insomuch  that  an  opposition  league  was 
formed,  whose  members  pledged  themselves  to  recog- 
nize as  archbishop  the  king's  nominee.  Erlembaldo 
lost  his  life  in  the  first  clash  with  these  Anti-Pata- 
renes,  shortly  after  Easter,  1075.  This  was  the  end 
of  the  Patarenes  as  a  party,  though  Gregory,  in 
1076,  made  some  attempts  to  revive  it. 

The  history  of  the  Patarenes,  covering  a  period 
of  only  twenty  years,  had  a  significance  which  was 
political  as  well  as  ecclesiastical.  On  the  whole,  it 
represented  the  great  reform  movement  in  the 
Church  which  arose  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
centuiy,  the  triumph  of  which  in  Italy  became  its 
reward.  It  furthermore  subjected  the  archbishopric 
of  St.  Ambrose  to  the  authority  of  the  pope  and 
thereby  gained  Lombardy  for  his  jurisdiction. 
Finally,  it  played  an  important  preparatory  part 
in  the  mighty  conflict  between  the  papacy  and  the 
German  empire,  by  terminating  the  archiepiscopal 
regime  in  Milan;  and  by  bringing  about  the  mutual 
recognition  of  the  antagonistic  classes  engaged  in 
the  church  struggles  at  Milan,  it  promoted  tiie  unity 
and  autonomy  of  the  Church  democratic.  At  a 
later  time  the  term  Patarenes  occurred  among  the 
many  designations  for  the  Catharist  heretics  (see 
New  MANicHiBANS,  II.);  but  this  does  not  estab- 
lish an  inherent  affinity  with  the  old  Patarenes,  as 
the  original  name  had  rapidly  faded  into  a  common 
sneering  epithet.  Carl  Mirbt. 

BiBUoaRAPHY:  Sources  are:  AmulfB  Geata  archiepiaco- 
porum  MedioUmensiwn,  in  MOU^  Script.,  vili  (1848),  1 
■qq.;  Landulf's  HiH.  MediolanenaU,  in  the  same,  pp.  32 
sqq.;  Andreas.  Vita  Arialdi,  in  MPL,  oxliii.  1437  sqq.; 
Boniso,  Liber  ad  amicum,  in  MGH,  Lib.  de  lite,  i  (1891), 
568  sqq.  0)nault:  C.  Hegel,  Geachichte  der  StAdtverfaa- 
nmo  vcn  Italien,  ii.  140  sqq.,  Leipeic,  1847;  Paech,  Die 
Pataria  in  Mailand,  1066-77,  Sondershausen.  1872;  A. 
KrOser,  Die  Pataria  in  MaUand,  Breelau.  1873-74;  W. 
Wieherkiewics,  Die  kirchliche  Stdlunj  der  Enbiachdfe  von 
MaUand  eur  Zeit  der  Pataria,  Breslau,  1875;  G.  Meyer 
von  Ejionau,  JahrbHrher  dee  deuiachen  Reicha  unter  Htin- 
rich  IV.,  i.  609  sqq..  Leipsic,  1890;  C.  Mirbt,  Die  Pub- 
luititik  im  Zeitalter  Grejora  VII.,  pp.  244  sqq..  264-265. 
447  sqq..  ib.  1894;  W.  Martens.  Grtgor  VII.,  ib.  1894; 
F.  Oregorovius.  HitA.  of  the  CH'j  of  Rome,  iv.  128.  London. 
1896;  Hefele.  Concilienjeachichte,  vols.,  iv.-v.;  Schaff, 
Christian  Church,  v.  I,  pp.  20-21;  Neander.  Chri^ian 
Church,  iii.  393.  iv.  99.  225.  226,  565.  592;  and  the  Utera- 
ture  on  the  ]x>pes  contemporary  with  the  movement. 

PATEN.    See  Vessels,  Sacred,  §  2. 

PATER-NOSTER.     See  Lord's  Prayer. 

PATERSON,  JAMES  ALEXANDER :  United  Free 
Church  of  Scotland ;  b.  at  Dahy  (22  m.  w.  of  Dum- 
fries), Kirkcudbrightshire,  June  20,  1851.  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen  and  Pem- 
broke CoUege,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1876;  M.A.,  1879); 
was  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old-Testament  litera- 
ture in  the  United  Presbyterian  College,  Edinburgh 
(1876-1900);  and  since  1900  has  been  professor  of 
the  same  subject  in  the  United  Free  Church  College, 
Edinbiugh.  In  theology  he  is  an  Evangelical 
Presbyterian.  He  has  written  Period  of  the 
Judges  (Edinburgh,  1887) ;  edited  Leviticus  for  The 
Temple  Bible  and  Numbers  for  The  Polychrome  Bible; 
A.  B.  Davidson's  Biblical  and  Literary  Essaye  (Lon- 
don, 1902);  The  CaOed  of  Ood  (Edinburgh,  1902); 
and  Waiting  upon  Ood  (1903) ;  and  Old  Testament 
Prophecy  (1903),  and  translated  H.  Schultz's  AW- 


testamendiche  Thedogie  (2  vols.,  Frankfort,  1869) 
under  the  title  of  Old  Testament  Theology  (2  vob., 
Edinbuigh,  1892). 

PATERSON,  WILLIAM  PATERSON:  Church  al 
Scotland;  b.  at  Skirling  (11^  m.  w.  of  Peebles), 
Peeblesshire,  Oct.  25,  1860.  He  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  Edinbuigh  (B.D.,  1883)  and  the 
universities  of  Leipsic,  Erlajigen,  and  Berlin  (1883- 
1885);  was  minister  at  Crieflf,  Perthshire  (1887-94), 
and  was  appointed  professor  of  systematic  theology 
in  the  University  of  Aberdeen  (1894).  Since  1903 
he  has  been  professor  of  divinity  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  and  was  Baird  lecturer  in  1904-05. 
He  has  written  The  PosiHon  and  Prospects  of  Thecl- 
ogy  (Edmbuigh,  1903)  and  The  Pavline  Theology 
(1903). 

PATHRUSIM.    See  Table  of  the  Nations,  §  2. 

PATIENCE:  Firm  and  conscientious  resistance 
to  forces  which  operate  in  opposition  to  personal 
conviction.  It  must  be  an  act,  not  merely  a  state, 
and  it  must  also  be  conscious  of  actual  endurance, 
not  merely  self-assertion.  To  the  Christian,  pa^ 
tience  is  the  nadir  of  his  spiritual  life,  in  which  he 
indeed  clings  to  God,  yet  does  not  feel  the  assurance 
that  God  is  near  him.  When  Paul  declares  (Rom. 
V.  4)  that  hope  first  springs  from  tested  patience, 
he  means  that  the  solace  of  hope  fails  the  Christian 
in  the  moment  of  patience,  and  experiences  can 
come  to  the  Christian  in  which  his  only  feeling  is  pain. 
Yet  even  though  no  such  vicissitudes  ever  befell 
him,  nevertheless  his  spiritual  development  would 
often  bring  him  into  circumstances  in  which  he 
would  feel  that  he  was  the  conquered  instead  of  the 
conqueror,  for  in  all  cases  duty  transcends  human 
power.  Here  no  vague  abstract  concept  of  the  good 
can  be  his  guide,  nor  can  mere  duty  be  other  than 
external  and  foreign  to  his  life.  Nothing  but  a 
personal  authority  can  save  him  in  his  moments  of 
disavowal  of  self  and  he  is  able  to  comprehend  this 
authority  and  accept  the  aid  and  encouragement 
which  it  brings  only  when  he  himself  recognizes 
what  is  good.  Voluntary  endurance  under  such 
circumstance^^  is  patience. 

It  is  easy  to  fail  to  recognize,  however,  that  this 
patience  of  self-denial  consists  solely  in  the  will  to 
follow  another,  or  in  obedience;  for  good  deeds  are 
performed  only  as  a  result  of  personal  conviction. 
Moral  acts  are,  therefore,  frequently  explained  as 
proceeding  from  individual  thought,  thus  leading 
to  the  abandonment  of  the  concept  of  self-denial. 
The  truths  involved  in  this  view  may  indeed  be 
retained  in  Christian  ethics,  yet  they  must  be  com- 
bined with  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  moral 
relation  is  a  spiritual  growth,  and  therefore  implies 
self-denial  and  patience.  This  implies  also  obedi- 
ence, which  does  not  exclude  freedom  if  the  example 
followed  be  worthy  of  being  obeyed,  since  the  obedi- 
ence involves  the  conviction  that  the  Christian  life 
is  rendered  stronger  and  richer  by  experience  of 
pain.  The  basal  principle  that  moral  good  implies 
independence  can  not  exclude  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  moral  growth  is  possible  only  when  the 
individual  is  made  patient  through  obedience,  and 
that  what  he  could  not  and  would  not  take  upon 
himself  is  endured  in  patience. 


THE  NEW  SCHAFF-HERZOG 


So  long  aa  tht?  ChriKtian  in  hia  faith  in  God  is  able 
to  look  through  hia  sufferings  to  tlic  love  of  God,  he 
haa  DO  room  for  palicDce.  One  ia  patient  when  in 
the  darker  cvf^nts  of  life  he  does  not  toae  aelf-nmslery 
but  remaina  firm  ajid  ready  in  the  purpose  that  he 
roust  obey  God.  Such  obedience  ts  the  laet  remnant 
of  trust  in  God.  Wliile  this  patience  is  not  the  joy 
which  puts  an  end  to  suffering,  it  ia  the  path  which 
leads  to  it,  and  the  future  offera  a  hope  which  finds 
its  justification  in  the  fact  that  Christ  in  his  death  is 
evident  to  the  Christian  as  a  visible  manifcatation 
of  the  love  of  God  (cf.  Rom.  v.  5-8).  Christian 
patience  thus  becomes  the  atrength  of  faith,  al- 
though the  Christian  hinisclf  feela  it  to  be  the  weak- 
oees  of  faith.  Chriatian  patience  ia,  however,  not 
a  mere  teat  of  faith,  but  is  the  inner  process  whereby 
pereonality  is  developed  beyond  what  it  was,  and 
the  believer  experiences  its  full  meaning  only  when 
he  subjeeta  himself  in  silent  patient  obedience  to  a 
higher  power,  which  must  be  personal,  and  not  an 
institution  of  any  kind,  (W,  Herruann.) 

PATON,  JOHS  BHOWM:  English  Congregation- 
olist;  b.  at  Loudon,  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  Dec.  17, 
1830.  He  was  educated  at  Spring  Hill  College, 
Birmingham  (B, A.,  London  University,  1849;  M.A., 
1854);  was  minister  of  Wicker  Church,  Sheffield 
(1854-63),  and  from  1863  until  his  retirement  in 
1897  as  principal  emeritus  was  principal  of  the 
Congregational  Institute  for  Thoological  and  Mis- 
sionary Studies,  Nottingham.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  University  Extension  system,  and 
established  the  Bible  Reading  and  Prayer  Union  in 
1892,  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Life  Brigades  in  1900,  and 
the  Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's  Brigade  of 
Service  in  1904.  He  has  been  vice-president  of  the 
British  Inatitute  of  Social  Service  since  1904,  and  ha.s 
taken  a  prominent  part  in  educational,  charitable, 
and  non-conformist  relij^oua  work.  Besides  hia 
work  as  joint  editor  of  The  Eclectic  Review  (1863-61) 
and  associate  editor  of  The  Contemporary  Revietn 
(1882-88),  his  writings  include  Evangetitalion  of 
Town  and  Countnj  (Ixtndon,  1861);  The  Oru/in  of 
ihe  PnesUwod  in  Uu  Church  (1875);  Sujyemalaral 
Bdigion;  A  Critinmi  (1878);  The  Inner  Mission  of 
Germany,  anil  its  Lessons  ia  Us  ( ISS5) ;  The  Twofold 
Alternative — Materialism  or  Religion:  the  Church, 
a  Priesthood  or  a  Brotherhood  (1885);  Contemporary 
Controversies  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Church  and  the 
Rdaliom  of  Church  and  Slate  (1886);  The  Inner 
AfwMon  (four  addresses;  1888);  The  Inner  Mission 
of  Great  Britain  (1896);  and  Collected  Essays  (2 
vols.,  1907.) 
Bibuoubapht:   J,  Mnrehsnt,  J.  B.  Palon.  fduralional  aitd 

Social  Pinnrer.  London.  1000. 

PATOH,  JOHH  GIBSON:  Presbyterian  missionary; 
b,  at  Kirkmahoe  (9  m.  n.  of  Dumfries),  Scotland, 
May  24  1824;  d.  at  Canterbury,  Victoria,  Auatralia, 
Jan.  28,  1907,  He  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  the  divinity  hali  of  the  Reformed  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  the  Andersonian  medical  uni- 
versity, all  in  Glasgow,  where  ho  was  a  city  mission- 
ary  from  1847  till  1857.  He  was  lieenaed  Dec.  1, 
1857,  and  ordained  a  missionary  to  the  New  Heb- 
rides Mar.  211,  1858,  and  left  Glasgow  with  his  wife 
Uary  Ann  Robson  on  April  16.    At  Melbourne  they 


transhipped  to  And^um  where  the;  landed  Aug.  30, 
He  began  his  labors  on  the  island  of  Tanna  Nov.  5, 
1858.  There,  on  Feb.  12,  185S,  his  wife  died  in 
child-bed,  and  her  infant  son,  March  20.  The  natives 
proved  to  be  intractable  and  he  was  finally  driven 
away  by  their  savage  attacks  on  Feb.  4,  1862,  Ec 
then  bi^an  those  toura  in  behalf  of  New  Hebrides 
mission  work  which  were  ultimately  to  make  him 
known  throughout  all  the  English-speaking  worid. 
He  went  first  to  the  Pruebytcrian  churches  of  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand,  In  1864  he  visited  Scol^ 
land,  waa  elected  moderator  of  the  Gericral  Synod 
of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  secured  seven 
missionaricaforthe  New  Hebrides,  and  returned  with 
his  second  wife,  Margaret  WhJtecrosB.  He  landed 
in  Sydney  Jan.  17,  1865,  nude  another  tour  of  tJie 
churches,  and  visited  the  New  Hebrides,  In 
Nov.,  1866,  he  became  a  missionary  on  one  of  the 
islands,  Aniwa.  He  held  his  first  communion  then: 
Oct.  24,  1869,  and  ultimately  saw  all  the  naUves 
nominal  Christians.  In  March,  1873,  he  viaiU^  the 
Australasian  coloniea  to  raise  money;  returned  to 
Aniwa  the  next  year,  but  in  1883  laid  before  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Victoria  the  necessities  of  the  New  Hebrides  missioQ 
and  was  sent  by  it  in  1884  to  Great  Britain  to  raise 
the  money.  He  returned  with  the  funds  desired 
early  the  next  year,  visited  Aniwa,  but  then  took 
up  his  missionary  touts  again  through  Australasia 
between  1S86  (when  ho  was  electa  moderator  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Victoria)  and  1892,  then 
through  the  United  Statesand  Canada,  and  so  around 
the  world,  returning  to  Victoria  in  1894.  In  1897 
he  was  in  Melbourne  carrying  through  the  press  the 
New  Testament  in  the  Aniwan  language.  In  1899  he 
was  in  Aniwa.  In  1900  he  attended  the  Ecumenical 
Missionary  Conference  in  New  York  City,  and  waa 
hailed  as  a  great  missionary  hero.  In  1901  he  waa 
bock  in  Australia.  Hia  health  had  begun  to  tail, 
his  wife  waa  also  ailing,  and  on  May  16,  1905,  she 
died.  In  1904  he  issued  his  translation  into  Aniwan 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  began  proof-reading 
on  that  of  Gencms.  He  was  a  m^n  of  picturesque 
appearance   and    bore   his   testimony    with    great 

He  described  himself  as  theologically  "a  Prcfr 
byterian  Evangelical  Calvinist  of  the  old  Covenanter 
Reformed  Church  of  Scotland."  He  wrote  many 
pamphlets  on  mis»onary  topics,  and  also  to  expose 
the  evils  of  the  Kanaka  lalwr  traffic,  aa  well  as 
opposing  the  French  annexation  of  the  New  Hebri- 
des in  favor  of  British  occupation.  But  the  book 
which  made  him  famous  was  his  autobiography, 
whose  sale  was  enormous  on  the  strength  of  hia 
perils  on  Tanna  and  Aniwa,  The  book  owed  much 
to  the  literary  skill  of  hia  brother.  Rev.  James  Paton, 
D.D.  (who  died  in  Glasgow  Dec.  21,  1906),  and  ap- 
peared in  three  parts,  John  G.  Paton,  missionart/  to 
the  Neiv  Hdrrides.  An  Autobiography.  Edited  by 
his  Brother  (New  York,  1st  part,  1889,  seconri 
part  1890;  parts  three  and  four,  carrying  the  alory 
from  1SS5  till  his  death,  appeared  bound  up  witli 
the  other  parts,  1907). 


Boatoo,  1907, 
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PATON,  LEWIS  BAYLES:  Congregationalist 
Biblical  scholar;  b.  at  New  York  City  June  27, 1864. 
He  was  educated  at  Parsons  College,  Fairfield,  la., 
New  York  University  (A.B.,  1884),  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary  (1890),  and  the  universities  of 
Berlin  (1890-92)  and  Marburg  (Ph.D.,  1897).  Since 
1892  he  has  been  connected  with  Hartford  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  where  he  has  been  instructor  in  Old- 
Testament  exegesis  (1892-93),  associate  professor 
(1893-97),  and  Nettleton  professor  of  Old-Testament 
exegesis  and  criticism  (since  1897).  He  was  also 
director  of  the  American  School  of  Archeology  at 
Jerusalem  in  1902-04.  In  theology  he  belongs  to 
the  critical  evangelical  school.  He  has  written 
The  Early  History  of  Syria  and  Palestine  (New  York, 
1902);  Jerusalem  in  Bible  Times  (Chicago,  1908); 
and  EstheTf  the  latter  for  the  International  Critical 
Commentary  (New  York,  1908);  and  has  edited 
Recent  Christian  Progress;  Studies  in  Christian 
Thought  and  Work  during  the  last  Seventy-five  Years 
(1909). 

PATRIARCH :  A  title  applied  in  the  early  Church 
to  the  chief  bishops,  having  jurisdiction  over  met- 
ropolitans. The  name  occurs  in  the  fourth  century 
as  applied  to  ordinary  bishops;  but  by  degrees,  as 
the  bishops  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Constantinople, 
and  Jerusalem  gained  more  importance  and  stood 
at  the  head  of  laxge  ecclesiastical  provinces,  it  was 
used  specifically  of  them.  The  development  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Church  involved  in  the  creation 
of  the  patriarchates  foUowed  the  analogy  of  the 
political  subdivisions  of  the  Empire.  From  the 
time  of  Diocletian  (284-305)  and  Constantine  (306- 
337)  this  was  divided  into  four  prefectures,  and  these 
again  into  a  number  of  dioceses,  which  in  their  turn 
were  composed  of  provinces  or  eparchies.  Thus 
the  prefecture  of  the  East  comprised  the  dioceses  of 
"  the  East "  (Oriens),  Asia,  Pontus,  and  Thrace, 
whose  capitab  were  Antioch,  Ephesus,  Csesarea, 
Cappadocia,  and  Heraclea.  The  districts  of  the 
metropolitans  corresponded  to  the  provinces,  as  those 
of  bishops  to  the  less  important  city  districts;  but 
ecclesiastical  divisions  corresponding  to  civil  dio- 
ceses did  not  then  exist.  Early  in  the  process  of 
development  there  is  evidence  of  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  metropolitans  of  prominent  cities  to  extend 
their  jurisdiction  more  widely  and  to  obtain  an  in- 
fluence over  several  metropolitan  districts.  This 
goal  was  attained  by  Alexandria  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  century,  as  is  recognized  by  the  famous 
sixth  canon  of  the  Council  of  Nicaja.  The  wording 
of  the  canon  is  not  altogether  clear;  but  it  is  evident 
from  the  history  of  the  Meletian  Schism  (see  Mele- 
TIU8  OP  Antioch  and  the  Meletian  Schism)  that 
the  following  rights  were  claimed  by  the  bishop  of 
Alexandria:  to  issue  binding  regulations  in  ques- 
tions of  discipline;  to  hold  synods  representing  the 
metropolitan  districts  united  with  him;  in  conjunc- 
tion with  such  synods,  to  judge  the  bishops  of  the 
district;  and  in  the  case  of  a  vacancy  to  administ-er 
the  vacant  diocese.  Similar  conditions  arose  by 
degrees  at  Rome  and  probably  at  Antioch.  To  argue 
back  from  the  later  system,  it  would  seem  probable 
that  the  power  of  the  patriarch  of  Antioch  was  less 
than  that  of  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria  to  the  extent 


that  he  ordained  the  metropolitans  only,  and  not  also 
the  bishops.  The  extension  of  the  influence  of  the 
metropolitans  of  great  cities  over  neighboring  met- 
ropolitans, corresponding  to  the  civil  diocesan  divi- 
sion, is  the  beginning  of  the  patriarchal  organization, 
the  impetus  to  which  may  have  been  the  example  of 
the  secular  government,  but  doubtless  the  ambition 
of  the  bishops  of  the  metropolises  had  its  effects. 
The  West  was  not  affected  by  the  process,  owing  to 
the  predominant  position  of  Rome  and  its  claims  to 
the  primacy;  but  in  the  East  the  process  was  com- 
pleted by  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Constantinople 
in  381.  Its  second  canon  contemplates  the  recog- 
nition of  five  great  divisions  in  the  East:  Egypt, 
"  the  East  "  (Oriens),  Asia,  Pontus,  and  Thrace. 
The  provision  against  the  overstepping  of  these 
boundaries  can  have  been  directed  only  against  en- 
croachments on  the  part  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch, 
which  were  thus  strictly  limited  to  Egypt  and  to 
"  the  East.''  That  this  took  place  in  the  interest  of 
Constantinople  is  shown  by  the  third  canon.  Con- 
stantinople had  supplanted  Heraclea  as  the  head  of 
the  Thracian  dioceses,  nor  was  it  long  in  absorbing 
the  powers  of  Ephesus  and  Csesarea  in  Cappadocia, 
which  were  unable  to  maintain  themselves  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  others.  The  result  of  this 
process  received  canonical  sanction  at  the  Coimcil 
of  Chalcedon  (451).  This  reduced  the  five  eastern 
patriarchates  to  three;  but  another  was  added  in 
Jerusalem,  which  had  a  certain  honorary  precedence 
as  early  as  the  Coimcil  of  Nicsea  (325),  though  with 
express  reservation  of  the  rights  of  the  metropoli- 
tans of  Csesarea  in  Palestine.  At  the  Council  of 
Ephesus  (431)  an  attempt  was  made  to  render 
Jerusalem  independent  of  the  diocese  of  "  the  East "; 
this  was  unsuccessful,  until,  with  the  aid  of  the  Em- 
peror Theodosius  II.,  Palestine,  Phenicia,  and  Arabia 
were  severed  from  the  rest  of  this  division  and  made 
subject  to  the  see  of  Jerusalem.  Antioch  protest- 
ing, Phenicia  and  Arabia  were  to  remain  with  An- 
tioch and  the  three  eparchies  of  Palestine  fell  to 
Jerusalem;  and  this  was  confirmed  at  Chalcedon. 
The  same  council  also  gave  Constantinople  a  con- 
current jurisdiction  on  appeal,  at  the  choice  of  the 
appellant,  with  the  patriarchal  see  to  which  he 
might  be  immediately  subject,  thus  rendering  it 
virtually  an  archpatriarchate. 

In  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  patriarchs 
were  known  yet  as  eparchs,  which  term  was  also 
used  as  yet  by  the  metropolitan  of  Sardica.  When 
afterward  the  term  patriarch  became  affixed  to  the 
titles  of  the  bishops  of  Constantinople,  Alexandria, 
Antioch,  and  Jerusalem,  eparch  remained  for  the 
bishops  of  Ephesus  and  Csesarea;  but  their  power 
was  not  essentially  different  from  that  of  metro- 
politans. In  the  West  the  title  patriarch  was  borne 
by  the  bishops  of  Aquileia  and  Grado  until  1461, 
when  the  patriarchate  of  Grado  was  transferred  to 
Venice,  and  that  of  Aquileia  was  abolished.  Later 
the  title  was  given  to  the  bishops  of  Lisbon  and  Goa, 
but  was  merely  honorary.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuoqrapht:  Bingham,  Originea,  11.,  ii.  f  9,  xvii  (prac- 
tically complete);  J.  C.  W.  Augusti,  DenkwHrdiokeUent 
id.  148  8qq..  Leipsic,  1830;  K.  LObeck,  Reichaeinteilttno 
uTid  kirchliche  HierardMe  des  OrierUa,  Monster,  1901;  and 
the  works  on  eoclesiastaoflLl  law  {Kxrchenrecht)  by  P.  Hin- 
Bchius,  i.  538  sqq.,  Berlin,  1869;    E.  Ldning,  i.  424  sqq., 
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Stnsburg,  1878;  R.  Sohm,  i.  400  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1892;  and 
E.  Friedberg,  p.  30,  ib.  1903;  and  the  literature  under 
Eabtbbn  Chubch. 

PATRIARCHS,  TESTAMENT  OF  THE  TWELVE. 

See  PSBUDSPIGRAPHA. 

PATRICIANL    See  Stmmachians. 

PATRICK,  SAINT:  The  traditional  apostle  of 
Ireland.  So  great  is  the  mass  of  legend  connected 
with  his  name  that  some  have  been  led  to  question 
his  existence.  In  earlier  times  two  Patricks  were 
assumed,  "  the  older "  (Sen  Patrick)  and  "  the 
apostle."  Most  investigators  now  try  to  distinguish 
between  a  historical  and  a  legendary  Patrick. 
For  such  an  attempt  by  Heinrich  Zimmer  see  Ceutic 
Church,  I.,  2.  What  is  attempted  here  is  merely  to 
supplement  what  is  there  said  by  indicating  the 
difficulty  of  the  problem,  and  noting  some  views 
which  are  at  variance  with  those  of  Professor  Zimmer. 

The  contemporary  sources  for  Patrick  are:  (1) 
his  own  writings,  of  which  the  Confesiio  and  the 
Episiolaad  Coroticum  (more  properly  "I^etter  con- 
cerning Coroticus  or  to  his  Christian  subject") 
are  conceded  to  be  genuine;  unfortunately  existing 
copies  of  both  are  not  free  from  suspicion  of  having 
been  tampered  with.  The  hynm  (in  Irish),  called  the 
Faed  Fiada  ("  Deer's  Cry  ")  and  the  Lorica  ("  Breast- 
plate "),  is  more  doubtful;  it  gives  no  facts,  but 
has  value  for  its  indications  of  doctrine.  (2)  The 
Hymn  ofSecundinua  (Sechnall)  is  valuable  only  for  its 
description  of  Patrick  as  a  religious  teacher  by  one 
who  had  personal  knowledge.  The  later  sources  in- 
clude (1)  the  so-called  Lives,  all  containing  more  or 
loss  of  the  legendary,  marvelous,  and  fictitious.  They 
begin  with  the  memoir  by  Muirchu  Maccu-Machtheni 
and  the  collections  of  Tirechan  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury and  culminate  in  the  life  by  Jocelin  in  the 
twelfth.  The  so-called  Tripartite  Life  (eleventh 
century)  is  the  most  complete  and  perhaps  the  most 
trustworthy.  (2)  Chronicles,  hynms,  scholia,  pref- 
aces, and  the  like,  all  late  and  untrustworthy. 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  dates  for  Patrick.  Most  wri- 
ters, accepting  Prosper's  statement  about  PaJladius 
(ChronicoUf  an.  431)  and  assuming  that  Patrick  fol- 
lowed Palladius  and  was  ordained  by  Pope  Celestine 

I.  (d.  432),  put  his  mission  in  432.  Whitley  Stokes 
advocates  c.  397;  Olden  thinks  that  Patrick  pre- 
ceded Palladius  and  is  inclined,  with  Killen,  to 
accept  405,  the  date  given  by  Nennius.  Todd  gives 
440.  Nicholson  tried  to  show  that  Patrick  belonged 
to  the  third  century.  His  birth  is  variously  placed 
in  372  (Ussher,  Tillemont,  Petrie);  c.  373  (Stokes, 
Olden);  378  (the  BoUandists) ;  387  (Lanigan). 
The  year  of  his  death  is  given  as  455  (Tillemont); 
460  (the  BoUandists) ;  c.  463  (Stokes,  Olden) ;  464 
(Nennius);  465  (Lanigan,  Killen);  492  or  493 
(Ussher,  Petrie,  Todd,  following  the  most  common 
tradition).  The  opening  sentence  of  the  Confessio 
appears  to  state  that  when  he  was  sixteen  his  father 
owned  an  estate  at  "  Bannavem  Tabemiffi."  But 
the  passage  is  not  clear,  may  be  corrupt,  and  does 
not  in  any  case  give  the  birthplace.  "  Ban- 
navem Tabemi»  "  should  probably  be  emended  to 
read  Bannaventa  BritannioB  (cf.  The  Academy,  May 

II,  1895,  pp.  402-403).  Bannaventa  was  in  North- 
amptonshire near  Daventiy.    Attempts  to  locate 


''  Bannavem  Tabemis  "  placed  it  in  €raul  (Bou- 
logne?) and  at  Ailclyde  (Dumbarton),  ScotUxid. 

Patrick's  own  writings  are  silent  concerning  the 
period  in  his  life  between  his  escape  from  captivity 
in  Ireland  and  his  reappearance  there  as  mission- 
ary. Olden  thinks  that  the  pirates  who  helped  him 
to  escape  took  him  to  Gaul  and  that  his  wanderings 
or  residence  in  that  country  begin  at  this  time.  He 
is  said  to  have  studied  with  Germanus  at  Auxerre 
and  with  Martin  at  Tours.  But  he  can  not  have 
studied  with  both,  and  his  bad  Latin,  his  ignorance 
of  the  doctrine  and  practise  of  the  Roman  Church, 
and  his  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  Vulgate  make  it 
hard  to  believe  that  he  studied  with  either.  Some 
deny  that  he  went  to  Rome.  His  own  writings  do 
not  intimate  that  he  was  ever  there,  it  is  thought 
improbable  that  a  Briton  of  his  time  would  be  drawn 
thither,  while  a  visit  and  ordination  at  Rome,  if 
lacking,  would  be  an  inevitable  invention  of  later 
times.  Perhaps  he  was  ordained  in  Gaul  (by  Ama- 
tor  of  Auxerre?  d.  418)  and  assumed  the  title  Patri- 
cius  then.  Canon  Bright  conjectures  that  he  was 
consecrated  in  his  native  country.  Whitley  Stokes 
thinks  that  he  began  his  work  in  Ireland,  labored 
for  thirty  years  with  but  little  success,  and  then, 
attributing  his  failure  to  the  lack  of  Roman  author- 
ity, started  for  the  capital;  on  the  way  he  spent 
some  time  at  Auxerre  and  was  there  when  the  death 
of  Palladius  became  known;  whereupon  Germanus 
at  once  sent  him  back  to  Irdand  well  provided  with 
assistants  and  funds. 

Concerning  his  work  in  Ireland  there  are  only 
late  accounts,  exaggerated  and  full  of  the  marvel- 
ous. He  is  said  to  have  settled  first  in  the  present 
County  Down,  to  have  converted  all  Ulster,  and  then 
to  have  proceeded  westward  to  Mayo.  Daire,  a 
local  chieftain,  allowed  him  to  build  a  church  on  the 
hill  of  Macha  (Ardmacha,  Armagh)  and  there  the 
seat  of  the  primacy  was  established.  It  seems  quite 
certain  that  he  did  not  visit  a  large  part  of  the  south. 
A  visit  to  Tara  at  the  Easter  following  his  arrival 
is  recorded  and  the  conversion  of  the  king,  Laeghaire, 
is  described  with  embellishments.  His  burial  place 
is  given  as  Saul,  Armagh,  Downpatrick,  and  Glas- 
tonbury. It  was  probably  Armagh,  where  his  bell, 
his  crosier,  and  his  New  Testament  were  long  pre- 
served. The  crosier  was  burnt  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation.  The  bell  and  the  New  Testament  (or 
a  copy  of  it)  are  now  in  Dublin.  He  was  never 
canonized  at  Rome  and  passes  as  a  saint  merely 
by  popular  usage. 

Bibuoorapht:  Patrick's  writings,  genuine  and  spurious, 
with  the  hymn  of  Secundinus.  are  in  MPL,  liii.  789-840; 
the  genuine  works,  with  the  more  important  sources  and 
a  valuable  introduction  and  notes,  may  be  found  in  The 
Tripartite  Life  of  Pairick,  with  Other  DocumerUs  RdoHng 
to  that  Saint,  ed.  with  translations  of  the  Irish,  by  Whitley 
Stokes,  in  RolU  Series,  no.  89,  2  vols.,  London,  1887  (cf. 
pp.  axxix.-<;xliii.  for  Stokes'  attempt  to  construct  the 
"  Personal  History  of  Patrick");  the  genuine  writings,  the 
hymn  of  Secundinus,  and  canons  attributed  to  Patrick 
are  also  in  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  CottneHa,  iL  2,  pp.  29&- 
33S;  En?,  transls.  are  by  C.  H.  H.  Wright  hi  Chriatian 
Ckusica  Seriet,  vol.  vi.,  London,  1895,  new  ed.,  1909,  and 
T.  Olden,  Dublin,  1895;  seven  of  the  LiveB  were  collected 
by  J.  Colgan  in  his  Triae  thaumaHiroa,  Louvain,  1647; 
the  Confeaaio,  the  Epidola,  and  the  life  by  Jocelin,  with 
a  oommentaiy  and  appendix,  are  in  ASB,  Mar.,  iL  517- 
592;  Jooelin's  life  was  translated  by  E.  L.  Swift,  Dub- 
lin, 1809;   reprinted  with  translatioiis  of  the  Ooofeaioa 
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■nd  letter,  Flaeh's  bymn.  aod  the  Tripartite  Life  by  W.  M  - 
Henoeosy  in  Tht  Moat  Aadmt  LivtM  aj  Si.  Patnck  by  J. 
O'Lairy.NgiT  York,  1871:  the  life  by  Muirchu  Mnetu- 
S£ui]]tliau  And  the  coUeDlioiu  of  Tireclutfa  have  been  eiiil«d 
from  a  Bnusela  mouusoript  by  E.  Uoiui,  S.  J.,  in  liocw 
mBila  de  S.  Palncia.  2  pattn.  BruoelB.  I3S4-89,  repriatcd 
from  jtnoladla  BoUamliana,  i,  £.il-5S5.  ii.  3J-Q:J:  Muin^hu's 
Ufa  haa  been  traoalated  and  edited  by  A,  Buny.  Dublin. 
1805;  of  madam  Uvea  (he  ane  mont  aften  quoted  is  by 
J.  U.  Todd,  Dublin.  1804;  others  an  by  R.  S.  Nioholson. 
ib.  ISOS:  Min  M.  F.  CuKick.  Loadoa.  1S7I;  R.  GmdHcli. 
Lift  and  Timcm.  Preatoa.  l&tS;  idem,  Succal,  London. 
1891;  W.  B.  Morris.  London,  1390;  E.  J.  Newell,  ib.  1890; 
J.  B.  Buiy,  Dublin.  1903;  J.  Haily.  Dublin,  1905;  and 
■ketches  in  W.  Walker,  GreaUH  Mm  of  tlie  ChriMian 
Ciurch.  Chioaflo.  IBOS;  ud  by  O.  F.  Hadeaf,  in  Apotilit 
e/  Medimal  Europe,  pp.  29-40,  London.  ISSS. 

Me  Hielorv  aT4d  AniyiuMa  a/  Tarn  Hill,  in  the  Transw- 

pp.  25-233;  Sir  3.  FerEUKia.  On  Uit  Palncia'n  Dacumenu. 
lb.,  IxTii  (Doc.,  IS»£).  Antiquitiot,  pp.  B7-i:i4;  LoaifDo, 
Bai.  Bill.,  ehapa.  ii.-vii.;  C.  J.  Qnilh,  aacAuMt  drr  all- 
HwAm  Kinhi,  pp.  g&saq-,  Pniburg.  1SS7;  A.  P.  ForbcH. 
Kalmian  of  Sattali  SainU,  pp.  4;il~434,  EdinburEh. 
IS73;  W.  D.  Eilleu.  TU  Ecrletiastical  Hitlon)  of  Ittland. 
vol.  i.,  obip.  i.,  London,  1975;  W.  F.  Skeno.  Cidtir  Sral- 
Uad,  to\.  ii.,  ahap.  i..  E;dinbursh,  1877;  J.  F.  SheanaBU, 
Loca  Palriciava,  an  /doiUvieohon  af  hnealitiet  chiefli/  in 
LriaalrT  vitUnt  hji  St.  Patrict,  DubliD.  lSli2;  B.  Robert, 
ilude  critique  lur  la  eii  et  Ftruert  de  Saint  Palrict,  Paris, 
1SS3;  A.  Betlsheiia.  GncliicJiU  ilrr  kailmlvKhen  Kircht  in 
trtand.  pp.  l-AB.  Uaiai.  ISOO;  T.  Oldea,  The  Churdt  of 
Inland,  chap.  ii.  and  spp.  A..  London,  1892;  W.  Bricht, 
Tlu  Raman  Set  in  the  Eiirlu  Church,  pp.  307-385,  London. 
ISOA.    Consult  also  the  lilenitura  under  Celtic  Cuubcu 

in  BUTAIN  AHD  IbELAKD. 

PATRICK,  JOHH:  Church  of  Scotland;  b.  at 
Lochwirmofh  (13  m.  a.w.  of  Glasgow),  Reofrcwsbirc, 
Sept.  15,  1850.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities 
of  Glasgow  (M.A.,  1875),  Ediabm^h  (B.D.,  1877), 
HDd  Heidelberg,  aft«r  which  he  was  minister  of 
High  Church,  Kilraaraoek  (1877-80),  Monkton 
and  Preatwick  Parish  (1880-87),  and  Greensido 
Parigh,  Eilinbiuxh  (1887-93).  Since  1898  be  haa 
been  regius  professor  of  Biblical  criticiBoi  and  Bib- 
lical antiquities  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
dean  of  the  faciJty  of  divinity  since  1899,  and  Croall 
lecturer  in  1809-1900.  He  serred  also  aa  examiner 
for  the  degree  of  B.D.  in  Edinburgh  Univeraity 
(lSSO-83) ;  convener  of  the  Education  Committee  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  (18114-1005);  and  convener 
of  the  education  commitlco  of  the  Heriot  trust 
<1898-1905).  In  theology  he  ia  a  liberal  conserv- 
Hitjve.  He  han  translated  Origen's  apology  in  reply 
to  CelsuH  (Edinburgh.  1892)  and  part  of  the  same 
writcr'a  commentary  on  Matthew  (1897),  and  has 
■written  The  Conservative  Readion  In  New  Tcala- 
ment  CrUidgm  (1898). 

PATRICK,  SIHOn:  Engliah  bishop  and  com- 
mentator, usually  classed  among  the  Cambridge 
Platoniats  (q-v.);  b.  at  Gainsborough  (10  m.  n.w. 
of  Lincoln)  Sept.  8,  1626;  d.  at  Ely  May  31,  1707. 
He  waa  educated  at  Queen's  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  came  under  the  influence  of  John  Smith, 
the  Platonist  leader.  Though  not  closely  connected 
with  the  work  of  this  school,  he  was  much  interested 
in  their  views,  and  defended  them  in  hia  Brief  Ao- 
eoant  of  the  New  Sect  of  Laliliidhiariami  {London, 
1662),  He  was  for  u  time  a  Preabyterian  minister, 
but  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England  in  1654. 
He  was  made  prebendary  of  Westminaler  in  167Li, 
dean  of  Peterborough  in  1679,  Bishop  of  Chichester 
VUI.— 25 


in   1869.    He  was  a  voluminous  author,  producing 
fifty-one  works,  and  is  beet  known  as  a  commen- 
tator.   His    commcDtary  on   the  Old  Testament 
down  to  the  Song  of  Solomon  (10  vols.,  London, 
1695-1710)   was  very  popular  for  a  liundred  and 
fifty  years,  and  was  combined  with  the  contempo- 
rary  work   of   WiUiam   Lowth   on    the   Prophets, 
Richard  Arnold  on  the  Apocrypha,  Daniel  Wliitby 
on  all  the  New  Testament  except  the  Apocalypee, 
and  Hoses  Lowman  on  that  book  to  make  a  com- 
plete commentary  (London,   1809;    many  subse- 
quent editions).     He   was  one  of  the  five  original 
founders  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge.     Hii(  Autobiography  was  published  at 
Oxford  in  1839,  and    complete  works  were  edited 
by  Alexander  Taylor  (9  vols.,  Oxford,  1868). 
BiBLTOaRAFUT:    Bcflldn    the    Ayitobioora^y,  ut  sup.,  and 
the    literature    under   Caubbidqi    PiATOMsra,    eoiiault: 
The  Uetaair  of  BiiKap  Patrick  by  T.  Chambeitayse,  in  tha 
tatter's  ad.  of  Patriek'a  nole»orthy  Parable  of  Ike  Pilgrim. 
LosdoD,  1839;  i . 'Haul.,  Hitl.  of  RdifiB^i*  Thtnioht  in  Enth 
bad,  3  vols.,  ib.  1871-73;   J.  H.  Overton.  The  Charch  in 
Sngland.  vol.  ii..  paaaiin,  ib.  1397;    W.  H.  Huttoa.  Tht 
Bneiith  Church  ietS-lT14,  ib.  1903;  DNB,  xliv.  4G-(T. 

PATRIPASSIARS.    SeeCHSiBTOLOOY,  II.,  tJ  1,2; 

MON  ABCBI  AN  IBM. 

PATRISTn:S,  PATROLOGT. 

Early  Attempta  at  TreatmeDt  (I  1). 

lledievBl  and  Lutheran  Work  (i  a). 

Roman  Catbolio  Labora  ({  3). 

NUiet«ath-Century  Work  (i  4). 

CoaceptioDS  of  Patristica  and  PalRlla0  (1  6) 

Scope  of  the  Department  <|  6). 

Methodology  ([  7). 
[PatristicB  and  Patrology  are  the  names  of  that 
department  of  theology  which  gives  instruction 
concerning  the  hves,  writings,  and  theological  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  Fathers,  and  all  else  which  has 
a  direct  bearing  upon  the  study  of  the  Church  Fa- 
thers. If  a  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  the 
two  names,  then  patrology  concerns  the  external  his- 
tory, hves,  ete.,  of  the  Fathers;  patristica,  their 
doctrinal  teachings.] 

Among  the  subjects  treated  in  liis  "  Ecclesiastical 
History  "  Eusebius  included  a  report  of  writers  who 
bore  testimony  to  the  Scriptures,  and  he  thus  laid 
the  foundation  upon  which  later  authore  built. 
But  the  first  to  conceive  and  carry  through  a  history 
of  Christian  Uterature  was  Jerome  with 
I.  Early  his  De  virU  ^latribuM  (beat  editions  by 
Attempts  at  C.  A.  Bernoulli,  Frdburg,  1895,  and 
Treatment.  E.  C.  Etichardson,  Leipsic,  1896;  Eng. 
transl.  in  NPNF,  2  ser.,  iii.  359-384), 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  prefect  Pnetorius  Dex- 
ter, 392,  revised  the  same  year.  Jerome  had  in 
mind  to  do  for  Christian  teachers  and  authors  what 
Suetoniua  had  done  for  other  notables  of  antiquity, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  show,  against  Celsus,  Por- 
phyry, and  Julian,  that  among  the  Christiana  also 
there  were  noted  scholars.  He  included  in  his  list 
135  writers,  including  three  Jews  (Philo,  Josephus, 
and  Justus  of  Tiberias),  and  heretics  and  schismatics; 
but  he  was  very  closely  dependent  upon  the  work 
of  Euaebiua  mentioned  above  and  Wa  Chnmwm. 
Even  though  the  scientific  value  of  Jerome's  work 
ia  not  high,  he  was  the  first  to  blaze  the  path  In  this 
direction.     But  he  foimd  numerous  continuators. 
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such  as  Gennadius  of  Marseilles,  Isidor  of  Seville, 
and  Ildephonsus  of  Toledo  (qqv.)-  In  the  Middle 
Ages  there  were  lacking  for  independent  study  of  this 
character  both  sources  and  helps  and  the  historical 
interest.  While  patristic  works  were  then  copied, 
excerpted,  worked  into  exegetical  Catense  (q.v.)f 
or  collected  into  dogmatic  "  Sentences,"  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  Fathers,  particularly,  remained  limited, 
and  the  methods  employed  were  uncritical.  As  a 
learned  collection  of  notices,  however,  the  Bihluh- 
theca  of  Photius  (q.v.)  is  inestimable,  gathering  as  it 
does  from  280  heathen  and  Christian  authors.  Out- 
side of  this,  histories  of  literatures  in  the  East  were 
wanting;  but  in  the  West  Jerome  found  imitators 
and  continuators  throughout  the  Middle  Ages: 
Honorius  of  Autun  (q.v.)  wrote  De  luminaribua 
ecdesioty  the  limits  being  the  apostles  and  Anselm 
of  Canterbury;  Sigebert  of  Grembloux  (q.v.),  who 
in  his  Scriptores  ecdesiastid  covered  the  period  from 
the  apostles  to  his  own  time;  the  so-called  Anony- 
mus  Mellicensis,  who  wrote  about  1135  a  De  scrip- 
toribus  ecdesiasticis;  the  anonymous  author  of  De 
viris  illustribus;  and  Johannes  Heidenberg  (d.  1516), 
who  ^Tote  a  Liber  de  scriptoribus  ecdesiasticis  (ed. 
princeps,  Cologne,  1494),  which  showed  diligent 
if  uncritical  use  of  sources,  beginning  with  Clement 
of  Rome  and  ending  with  the  year  1492. 

The  last  century  of  the  Middle  Ages  saw  the  ne- 
cessity of  going  behind  ecclesiastical  and  scholastic 
tradition  to  the  purer  sources  of  Christian  knowledge 
in  Scripture  and  the  Fathers.     Gerson  was  a  leader 
in  this  direction.     But  especially  in- 
2.  Medieval  fluential  was  the  Humanistic  move- 
and  Luther-  ment  of  the  fifteenth  century,  which 

an  Work,  awakened  historical  and  critical  in- 
terest, while  the  art  of  printing  con- 
tributed no  little.  Patristic  writings  were  discovered 
and  edited,  at  first  the  Latin  Fathers,  then  the 
Greek.  Learned  Humanists  and  theologians  (Eras- 
mus, GScolampadius,  Beatus  Rhcnanus)  and  printers 
(the  Stephens)  applied  themselves  to  the  work.  The 
Reformation  also  helped  through  its  opposition  to 
scholasticism  and  traditionalism,  but  used  its  pow- 
ers in  an  apologetic  or  polemic  fashion  (CEcolam- 
padius  and  Melanchthon).  Evangelical  theologians 
of  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  were 
known  for  patristic  learning  (Matthias  Flaccius, 
q.v.;  Michael  Neander,  d.  1595;  Martin  Chenmitz, 
q.v.;  Johannes  Schopf,  d.  1621;  and  Abraham 
Scultetus,  d.  1624),  and  left  works  upon  the  subject. 
Lutheran  workers  in  this  field  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  who  followed  the  old  "  Nomenclators," 
were  Johann  Gerhard  (q.v.),  who  began  with  Her- 
nias and  closed  with  Bellarmin;  Johann  Holsemann, 
with  Patrclogia  (ed.  J.  A.  Scherzer,  Leipsic,  1670); 
Johann  Christoph  Meelfuhrer,  with  a  Corona  pairum; 
Johann  Gottfried  Olearius,  with  Abacus  paJtrclogicus 
(Jena,  1673). 

Meanwhile  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  particu- 
larly in  its  monastic  orders,  was  stimulated  to  work 
in  this  field,  especially  the  Benedictine  congregation 
of  St.  Maur  (see  Saint  Maur,  Congregation  op), 
which  has  gained  deservedly  high  reputation  for  its 
work,  as  for  example  in  the  as  yet  unsurpassed 
edition  of  Augustine.  Individual  laborers  from  this 
order  were  Jean  Luc  d'Achery  (q.v.),  Jacques  du 


Frische  (d.  1693),  Jean  Mabillon  Thieny  Ruinart, 

Ren^  Massuet  (qq.v.),    A.    A.    Toutt^  (d.  1719), 

Jean  Martianay  (q.v.),  Pierre  Constant  (d.  1721), 

Denis  N.  Le  Nourry  (d.  1724),  Denis 

3.  Roman  de    Sainte-Merthe    (d.    1725),   Julien 

Catholic     Gamier  (q.v.),  Charles  de  la  Rue  (d. 

Labors.  1739),  Bemajd  de  Montfaucon  and 
Prudence  Maran  (qq.v.),  and  Charles 
Clemencet  (d .  1 778) .  From  the  Jesuits  were  Fronton 
du  Due  (q.v.),  Jakob  Gretser  (d.  1625),  Jan  Bolland 
(see  Bolland,  Jan,  and  the  Bollandists).  Still 
others  were  Jean  Gamier  (d.  1681),  Francois  Com- 
befis,  Johannes  Baptista  Cotelerius,  and  Etienne 
Baluze  (qq.v.).  Especially  characteristic  of  this 
period  were  the  collections,  such  as  that  of  Maiguerin 
de  la  Bigne  (q.v )  and  the  great  Maxima  bibliotheea 
veterum  pairum  (27  vols.,  Lyons,  1575-79),  and  no- 
tably that  of  Andrea  Gallandi  {Bibliotheea  veterum 
pairum  anJUquorumque  acriptorum  (14  vols.,  Venice, 
1765-81).  There  is  also  the  gigantic  work,  the  Ada 
sanctorum  (see  Acta  Marttrum,  Acta  Sanctorum); 
and  not  to  be  forgotten  are  the  labors  of  the  Asse- 
mani  (q.v.)  in  the  Bibliotheea  orierUalis,  dealing  with 
eastern  literature.  There  were  also  original  inves- 
tigations and  treatises  such  as  those  by  Bellarmine 
(q.v.),  Louis  Ellies  Du  Pin  (qq.v.)  in  NouveUe  Bib- 
liothkque  (58  vols.,  Paris,  1686-1704),  a  work  in 
which  critical  processes  are  applied  to  the  material 
as  a  whole  and  in  its  particulars  with  a  oertamty 
which  deserves  recognition.  The  work  displays 
both  great  diligence  and  a  regard  for  subjects  which 
one  would  not  expect  a  histoiy  of  literature  to  cover, 
such  as  the  histoiy  of  councils.  On  the  ecclesiastical 
side  the  free  position  of  Du  Pin,  especially  in  matters 
of  dogma,  proved  a  shock;  Bossuet  tried  in  vain  to 
have  the  Sorbonne  censure  his  work,  but  the  arch- 
bishop of  Paris  was  convinced  of  the  personal  ortho- 
doxy of  the  author.  The  first  five  volumes  were 
placed  on  the  Index  July  1,  1693,  and  the  decree 
was  extended  to  the  entire  work  by  the  decree  of 
May  10,  1757.  The  work  was  attacked  by  the  Bene- 
dictines, in  whose  interest  Matthieu  Petit-Didier 
issued  his  RemarqueB  9ur  la  BrJbUothhque  .  .  ,  det 
Monsiewr  Du  Pin  (3  vols.,  Paris.  1691-96),  while, 
from  the  remains  of  Richard  Simon,  Souciet  pub- 
lished a  sharp  Critique  de  la  BUdiothique  ...  (4  vols., 
1730).  Meanwhile  Remy  Ceillier  had  published  the 
eleventh  volume  of  his  Histoire  gindraU  dee  outeurt 
sacr^  (23  vols.,  Paris,  1729-63,  new  ed.,  16  vob., 
1858-69),  the  subtitle  of  which  imitates  the  title 
of  Du  Pin's  work,  while  the  work  in  its  »itire  ten- 
dency is  opposed  to  the  undertaking  of  Du  Pin, 
though  not  without  recognition  of  the  conceded 
value  of  the  same.  The  Benedictine  Denis  Nioolaa 
Le  Nourry  (q.v.)  produced  his  Apparatus  ad  bitU- 
othecam  maximam  pairum  veterum  (2  vols.,  1604-97). 
The  Jansenist  Le  Nain  de  Tlllemont  issued  his 
M^moires  de  Vkistoire  eccUsiaastique  (16  vols.,  F^uis, 
1693-1712),  a  work  the  rich  excursuses  of  wfaidi 
make  it  still  a  mine  of  wealth.  The  Benedictine 
Daniel  Schram  (d.  1797)  carried  as  far  as  Ambrose 
and  Epiphanius  his  Analysis  operum  aandorum 
pairum  (18  vols.,  WOnbuig,  1780-96),  while  Gott- 
fried Lumper  issued  Historia  thsdogieo-criHca  de  vHa 
.  .  .  sanctorum  pairum  .  .  .  friiim  pricrum  ««ei*> 
lorum  (13  vols.,  WGnbuis*  1783-09). 
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Among  the  Refonned  theologians  of  England, 
Holland,  and  France  are  to  be  named  William  Cave 
(q.y.)  with  his  Historia  liUeraria  scriptarum  ecde- 
nasticorum  (2  vols.,  London,  168S-98),*  James 
Ussher  (q.v.),  who  labored  upon  the  Apostolic 
Fathers,  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  and  the  apos- 
toUc  symbol;  Johannes  Ernst  Grabe  (q.v.)y  who 
produced  a  SpecUegium  sanctorum  patrum  (2  vols., 
Oxford,  1698);  John  Pearson  (q.v.),  who  illuminated 
the  subject  of  Ignatius;  Henry  Dodwell  (q.v.) ;  Jean 
Le  derc  (see  Clericus,  Johannes)  dealt  also  with 
the  Church  Fathers;  Jean  DaiUe  (q.v.)  wrote  upon 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite  and  Ignatius,  among  other 
subjects;  Casimir  Remi  Oudin  (q.v.)  left  a  Commen- 
tariiut  de  acriptoribus  ecdesice  (3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1722). 
The  Lutheran  Church  was  in  this  direction  unpro- 
ductive during  the  eighteenth  century,  its  activity 
touching  in  this  field  only  upon  antiquities  in  the 
writings  of  J.  A.  Fabricius  (q.v.),  and  C.  T.  G. 
Schonemann  (d.  1802). 

The  nineteenth  century  was  in  this  field  compara- 
tively unproductive.  The  Scriptorum  veterum  nova 
coUecHo  of  Angelo  Mai  (q.v.)  may  be  mentioned 
(10  vols.,  Rome,  1825-38),  and  the  Nova  patrum 
Uhliotheca  (9  vob.,  1852-<88).  Jean  Baptiste  Pitra 
(q.v.)  also  requires  notice,  with  his  SpecUegium 
Sdesmense  (4  vols.,  Paris,  1842-58)  and  his  Analeda 
sacra  (4  vols.,  1876-84).  The  series 
4.  Nine-  of  Jacques  Paul  Migne  (q.v.),  in  them- 
teenth-Cen-  selves  serviceable,  are  yet  in  some  sense 
tory  Work,  a  hindrance  because  of  faulty  print- 
ing and  editing.  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestants  have  produced  many  worthy  books 
on  the  subject.  Such  works  are  by  Johann 
Adam  Mohler  (q.v.),  PaJtrcHogie  (Regensburg,  1840); 
Joseph  Fcssler,  Institutiones  patrologicB  (2  vols., 
Innsbruck,  1850-59);  H.  J.  Pestalorzi,  Grundlinien 
der  Geschichte  der  hircMichen  Litteratur  der  ersten 
secha  Jakrhunderte  (Gottingen,  1811).  But  the  later 
decades  of  the  century  brought  about  a  great  re- 
vival of  interest  and  work  in  this  department  which 
recalled  the  classical  times  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Of  importance  here  were  the  great  dis- 
coveries which  have  enlarged  knowledge  of  the  an- 
cient sources.  Among  these  may  be  named  the 
fragments  of  the  Gospel  and  Apocalypse  of  Peter, 
the  Didache,  the  complete  text  of  the  letters  of 
Clement,  the  Apology  of  Aristides,  the  Acts  of  Paul 
and  ApoUonius,  the  Diatessaron  of  Tatian,  the 
PhUosophumena  and  commentary  on  Daniel  by 
Hippolytus,  the  Carmen  of  Commodian,  the  Trador 
tu8  OrigeniSf  the  homilies  on  the  Psalms  by  Jerome, 
papyri  and  ostraca  from  Egypt,  etc.  New  editions 
have  been  issued  or  begun,  like  the  CSEL  (Vienna, 
1866  sqq.),  the  set  of  Greek  writers  of  the  first  three 
centuries  under  the  auspices  of  the  Prussian  Acad- 
emy (1897  sqq.),  the  Patrologia  orientalia  under  the 
care  of  R.  Gniffin  and  F.  Nau  (Paris,  1903  sqq.),  the 
Corpus  scriptorum  Christianorum  orientalium  (Paris 
and  Leipsic,  1903  sqq.),  [G.  Kriiger's  Sammlung 
ausgewcMier  kirchen-  und  dogmengeschichtlicher  Quel- 
lenschriften  (Tubingen,  1901  sqq.),  and  FlorUegium 
patristicum,  ed.  G.  Rauschen  (Bonn,  1904  sqq.)]. 
There  are  also  series  devoted  to  the  issue  of  individ- 
ual writers  and  monographs  on  them,  like  Hamack 
and  Gebhart's  TU  (Leipsic,  1882  8qq.)i  and  the 


Cambridge  Texts  and  Studies  (1891  sqq.).  There 
should  be  taken  into  account  the  numerous  periodi- 
cals given  to  this  department,  as  well  as  the  mono- 
graphs and  collections  for  purposes  of  instruction  like 
the  Bibliothek  der  Kirchenvdter  (79  vols.,  Kempten, 
186^-88),  ANF  and  NPNF  (see  vol.  i.,  p.  xviii.  of 
this  work),  and  E.  Hennecke's  Neutestamentliche 
Apokryphen  (TObingen  and  Leipsic,  1904).  Especial 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  first  three  centuries, 
and  the  work  has  been  characterized  by  a  notable 
impartiality  in  investigation.  The  TObingen  school 
were  pioneers  in  this  direction.  But  the  man  whose 
work  has  been  most  fruitful  and  illuminating  is  Adolf 
Hamack  (q.v.),  bringing  to  the  task  an  unexampled 
richness  of  knowledge,  keen  powers  of  combination, 
patience  in  investigation,  and  brilliant  abilities  in  the 
way  of  exposition.  With  him  were  such  coworkers 
as  Theodore  Zahn,  Adolf  Hilgenfeld,  and  Franz 
Xaver  Funk  (qq.v.)  in  Cfermany,  Joseph  Barber 
Lightfoot  (q.v.)  in  England,  while  in  France,  Italy, 
and  the  United  States  a  renewed  activity  and  indus- 
try are  being  applied  to  patristic  study.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  in  so  restlessly  busy  and  progressive 
an  age  leisure  would  not  be  found  for  simmiarizing, 
and  until  recently  this  was  the  great  need.  Not 
up  to  the  standard  were  J.  Alzpg's  Grundriss  der 
PaJtrclogie  (Freiburg,  1866),  O.  Zockler's  Geschichte 
der  theologischen  Litteratur  (Nordlingen,  1889),  and 
J.  Nirschl's  Lehrbuch  der  Pairologie  und  Patristik 
(3  vols.,  Mainz,  1881-85).  J.  Donaldson,  however, 
did  excellent  work  in  his  Critical  History  of  Christian 
Literature  and  Doctrine  (3  vols.,  London,  1864-66). 
The  dearth  in  this  respect  led  to  Hamack's  Geschichte 
der  altchristlichen  Litteratur  his  Eusebius  (Leipsic, 
1893-1904).  G.  KrOger  sought  lines  of  develop- 
ment in  his  Geschichte  der  altchristlichen  Litteratur 
(Freiburg,  1895;  Eng.  transl..  Hist,  of  Early  Chris- 
tian Literaturct  New  York,  1897).  O.  Bardenhewer 
in  his  Patrologie  (Freiburg,  1901;  Eng.  transl., 
Patrology,  St.  Louis,  1908),  held  to  beaten  paths; 
in  his  Geschichte  der  altkirchlichen  Litteratur  (2  vols., 
1902-04),  he  showed  independence.  The  Frenchman 
P.  Batiffol  in  his  Anciennes  litt6ratures  chritiennes 
(Paris,  1897)  is  not  independent  of  German  prede- 
cessors; while  in  England  C.  T.  Cruttwell  produced 
his  Literary  Hist,  of  Early  Christianity  (2  vols., 
London,  1893).  In  Greece  interest  is  manifest  in 
the  Christianiki  grammatologia  of  G.  J.  Derbos 
(vol.  i.,  Athens,  1903).  The  department  is  develop- 
ing strength  along  the  lines  of  special  granunatical, 
stylistic,  and  literary  studies  of  the  material  avail- 
able, as  is  proved  by  W.  Christ's  Geschichte  der 
griechischen  Litteratur  bis  avf  die  Zeii  Justiniana 
(3d  ed.,  Munich,  1898),  W.  S.  Teuffel's  Geschichte 
der  rdmischen  Litteratur  (5th  ed.,  ed.  L.  Schwabe,  2 
vols.,  Leipsic,  1890;  which  yet  leaves  much  to  wish 
for),  the  work  of  J.  C.  F.  B&hr,  Geschichte  der  rOmr 
ischen  Litteratur^  vol.  i.,  part  1  (2d  ed.,  Leipsic,  1889), 
A.  Ebert's  AUgemeine  Geschichte  (vol.  i.,  2d  ed., 
Leipsic,  1889),  M.  Manitius'  Geschichte  der  chrietlich- 
lateinischen  Poesie  (Stuttgart,  1891),  and  M. 
Schanz's  Geschichte  der  rdmischen  LUteratur  (7  vols., 
Munich,  1894-1908). 

It  is  not  superfluous  to  discuss  the  methodology 
of  what  is  denominated  "  Patristics  "  and  "  Pa- 
trology."   These  terms  took  their  rise  in  the  con- 
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ception  of  the  subject  in  the  minds  of  seventeenth- 
century  Lutheran  theologians,  who  regarded  the 
discipline  as  embracing  the  collection 

5.  Concep-    of  patristic  testimony  for  individual 
tions  of  Pa-  doctrines.    The  Roman  Catholics  re- 

tristics  and   garded   it   as   '^  the   discipline   which 

Patrology.  searches  out  from  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers  what  pertains  to  faith,  morals, 
and  discipline,  and  reduces  it  to  order. ' '  Nirschl  de- 
fined it  as  ''  the  systematic  exposition  of  the  teach- 
ing on  faith  and  morals  of  the  Church  Fathers  and 
ecclesiastical  writers."  It  has  been  shown  also  that 
the  interest  in  the  subject  was  not  purely  historical; 
there  was  a  polemic  element  in  it.  "  Patrology  " 
came  to  be  applied  to  the  historical  side  of  the  dis- 
cipline, **  Patristics  "  to  the  systematic  treatment, 
though  this  distinction  is  not  always  maintained. 
Yet  in  using  these  names  Lutheran  orthodoxy  bor- 
rowed from  Roman  Catholicism,  emplo3ring  the 
word  which  the  Roman  Catholics  applied  in  honor 
of  the  ecclesiastical  teachers  of  early  times  (patery 
"  father  *').  Indeed  from  the  fourth  century  the 
term  "  the  Fathers  *'  has  represented  a  certain  body 
of  men,  e8p)ecially  of  bishops,  who  had  borne  testi- 
mony in  the  Church.  Not  all  "  ecclesiastical  wri- 
ters "  were  counted  in  with  the  "  Fathers  "  as  used 
in  its  dogmatic  sense,  since  not  all  of  them  were 
regarded  as  orthodox.  There  arose  then  a  distinction 
between  **  Fathers  "  and  "  writers."  To  the  term 
"  Church  Fathers  "  four  marks  were  attached;  a 
sufficient  antiquity,  orthodoxy  in  doctrine,  sanctity 
of  life,  and  the  approbation  of  the  Church.  Later 
in  the  history  of  the  Church  there  were  singled  out 
the  "  doctors  of  the  Church,"  who  were  distinguished, 
in  addition  to  the  four  marks  just  named,  by  a  singu- 
lar erudition;  this  title  was  given  in  eminence  to 
Gregory  the  Great,  Augustine,  Ambrose,  and  Jerome, 
and  later  S3rmbolism  saw  in  these  four  names  four 
ecclesiastical  grades-r-bishop,  archbishop,  cardinal, 
and  pope.  The  title  of  "  doctor  "  was  later  applied 
also  to  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  Peter  Chrysologus,  Leo 
the  Great,  and  Isidor  of  Seville  in  the  West;  to 
Athanasius,  Basil  the  Great,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  Chrysostom,  Cyril  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  John  of  Damascus  in  the  East.  But  in 
the  liturgical  books  of  the  East  itself  only  three 
names  stand  out  with  distinction — Basil,  Gregory, 
and  Chrysostom.  The  West  awards  the  title  doctor 
also  to  Bede,  Peter  Damian,  Anselm  of  Canterbury, 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Bonaven- 
tura,  St.  Francis  of  Sales,  and  Liguori. 

Such  a  conception  as  the  foregoing  involves  im- 
plies a  narrowing  of  the  field  of  this  discipline  as 
merely  dogmatic  from  which  historical  science 
strives  to  free  itself.  So  Friedrich  Nitzsch  declared 
that  from  the  historical-literary  standpoint  the 
meaning  of  a  writer  does  not  depend  upon  its  origin 
from  a  Church  Father,  and  that  consequently  pa- 
tristics must  be  freed  from  a  mechanical 
6.  Scope  of  method  which  took  account  first  of  all 

the  Depart-  of  narrow  chronological  and  biograph- 

ment        ical  matters.     Such  a  ppint  of  view 

had  already  been  hint«i  at  by  Pes- 

talozzi.     The  first  idea  of  Nitzsch  implied  a  return 

to  the  principle  announced    in   his  preface  to  the 

edition  of  Jerome's   De    viris  illustribus  (Leipsic, 


1860).  This  writer  put  the  Apostolic  Fathers  on 
the  same  footing  as  New-Testament  writers,  Philo 
figured  with  Hennas,  Bardesanes  with  Musanus  the 
opponent  of  heretics.  The  influence  of  something 
like  this  was  felt  by  Bardenhewer,  who  called  his 
work  Geschichte  der  altkirchlichen  (not  altckrisUichen) 
lAUeraiwry  which  expressed  his  idea  of  what  patrol- 
ogy ought  to  be.  From  the  historical-literary  point 
of  view,  a  Gnostic  who  commented  on  the  Fourth 
Gospel  has  a  claim  to  be  represented  as  good  as  that 
of  a  teacher  of  the  Church,  the  claim  of  an  Arius 
equals  in  force  that  of  an  Athanasius.  History  of 
literature  is  not  dogmatics  and  does  not  contain  the 
prolegomena  to  it;  it  has  its  own  principles.  On 
such  a  basis  the  entrance  of  the  New-Testament 
writers  into  the  scheme  follows  at  once,  and  is  not 
the  result  of  rationalistic  handling  of  Scripture. 
Jerome  did  not  hesitate  to  include  them;  and  it  is 
arbitrary  to  exclude  any  group  of  writings  upon 
ecclesiastical  grounds.  If  all  New-Testament  wri- 
tings are  ''  apostolic,"  there  is  all  the  more  reason 
to  head  a  history  of  early  Christian  literature  with  a 
section  on  apostolic  writings.  From  a  methodolog- 
ical standpoint  the  relations  of  the  discipline  of 
New-Testament  introduction  to  the  history  of  early 
Christian  literature  are  matters  of  no  consequence. 
This  is  not  a  mere  strife  about  words,  for  the  dis- 
cipline is  something  more  than  the  arrangement  of 
names  and  writings  according  to  chronological  and 
biographical  details.  True,  the  followers  of  Jerome 
in  the  Middle  Ages  became  known  as  Nomendators; 

and   the  method  here  indicated   has 

7.  Method-  stuck  in  the  later  treatment.     Franz 

ology.       Overbeck    has  expressed    the  opinion 

(Historische  Zeitschrift,  xlviii.,  417-472) 
that  the  history  of  early  Christian  literature  will 
not  have  reached  its  rights  until  it  brings  into  view 
the  historical  connections.  This  writer  distin- 
guishes between  a  primitive  Christian  Uterature 
arising  before  contact  of  Christianity  with  the  world 
about  it  and  the  literature  which  sprang  into  exist- 
ence after  such  contact  and  in  view  of  it.  The  dis- 
position to  exclude,  along  with  the  New-Testament 
writings,  those  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  as  pupils 
of  the  apostles  is  dogmatic,  not  literary-historical. 
It  is  now  recognized  that  the  related  has  been  sep- 
arated, the  unrelated  has  been  brought  together. 
But  the  varieties  of  primitive  literature — Gospels, 
Acts  of  the  apostles,  epistles,  doctrinal  writings, 
apocalypses,  and  the  like,  began  with  new  acces- 
sions of  material  to  form  into  groups,  and  the  New 
Testament,  the  apocryphal  writings,  the  produc- 
tions of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  found  appropriate 
distribution.  Gnostic  writings  separated  themselves 
from  these,  but  influenced  the  growing  patristic  lit- 
erature. The  apologetic  writings  of  the  second 
century  formed  the  groundwork  of  those  of  succeed- 
ing centuries.  The  individualities  of  eastern  and 
western  compositions  came  to  recognition.  The  first 
result  of  this  was  the  exposition  of  Hamack  in 
his  Geschichte  der  cMchristlichen  Litteratur  (utsup.), 
and  he  has  been  followed  by  Haussleiter  and  Ehr- 
hard.  That  so  far  the  efforts  have  been  applied 
mainly  to  the  first  three  centuries  is  due  to  the  pre- 
eminent interest  that  period  possesses.  But  M. 
Schanz,  Geschichte  der  r&miachen  Litteratur  des  4, 
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JahrhunderU  (Munich,  1904),  has  begun  to  treat 
Christian  Latin  literature  from  the  same  point  of 
view,  a  fact  which  gives  good  promise  for  the  future 
that  the  principle  advanced  by  the  writer  in  his  work 
will  govern,  viz.,  that  literary-historical  and  not 
eccletdastical  or  theological  methods  will  come  to 
prevail  in  this  region.  (G.  KRtoER.) 

Bxbuoorapht:  For  bibliography  the  two  important  works 
are  Potthaat,  WeovDeUer;  and  U.  Chevalier,  Ripertoire  dea 
aourcea  historiqi*ea,  Paris,  1877  sqq.;  cf.  vol.  i.,  pp.  xvii.- 
xviii.  of  this  work.  On  the  history  and  theory  of  patris- 
ties  consult:  A.  Ehrhard,  Die  aUchruUiche  LiUenUur  und 
ihre  Erforachung,  2  vols.,  Strasburg,  1894;  J.  Daille,  Trta- 
tiae  on  the  Right  Use  of  the  Fathers  in  the  Decision  of  Con- 
troversies, London,  1842;  J.  J.  Blunt,  The  Right  Use  of 
the  Early  Fathers,  London,  1869;  O.  B.  Crooks  and  J.  F. 
Huist,  Theological  Encyclopcsdia,  pp.  396-401,  New  York, 
1894;  H.  B.  Swete,  Patristic  Study,  New  York.  1902; 
L.  Emery,  IntrodiuUion  ii  Vitude  de  la  thMogie  protestarUe, 
Palis,  1904;  W.  Bright,  The  Age  of  the  Fathers,  London, 
1903;  P.  Schaff,  Theological  Propadeutic,  pp.  273-276, 
New  York,  1904;]  A.  Fortesoue,  The  Oreek  Fathers,  London, 
1908.  To  the  works  named  in  the  text  add:  C.  F.  Rds- 
ler,  Bibliothek  der  KirchenvAter  in  Uebersetzungen  und 
AuszHgen,  10  vols.,  Leipsic,  1776-86;  E.  B.  Pusey,  J. 
Keble  and  J.  H.  Newman,  Library  of  the  Fathers,  Ox- 
ford, 1839  sqq.;  A.  B.  Caillan  and  M.  N.  S.  Quillon,  Col- 
lectio  selecta  sanctorum  eccleatcs  patrum,  148  vols.,  Paris, 
1829-43. 

PATRONAGE. 

Early  History  (f  1). 

Germanic  Formulation  (}  2). 

Reform  and  Secular  Encroachment  (f  3). 

The  Reformation  (S  4). 

Status:  Roman  Catholic  ($  5). 

Status:  Evangelical  ($6). 

In  the  ecclesiastical  sense,  patronage  is  a  term 

applied  to  the  right  of  a  patron  to  nominate  for 

appointment  to,  and  cooperative  administration  of, 

a  benefice.     From  early  times  a  certain  prerogative 

in   nomination   for   appointment   and 

I.  Early     administration  has  been  relinquished 

History,  to  those  who  erected  ecclesiastical 
buildings,  institutions,  or  offices;  in 
short,  to  the  sovereign  landlords.  In  the  orient, 
the  Christian  emperors  from  the  second  half  of 
the  fifth  century  imposed  upon  those  who  had 
begun  a  foundation  the  obligation  of  complet- 
ing it;  and  if  the  foundation  was  testamen- 
tary, the  obligation  fell  upon  the  heirs.  In  order 
to  encourage  the  donators  in  this  often  neglected 
duty  the  imperial  legislation  extended  to  them, 
subject  to  the  final  decision  of  the  bishops,  a 
proportionate  share  in  the  administration  by 
virtue  of  appointments.  Justinian  in  546  (Nov- 
dla,  cxxiii.  18)  conferred  upon  them  the  right 
of  presentation  to  the  spiritual  dignitary  .who 
had  the  function  of  appointment  and  was  also  fre- 
quently the  same  person  as  the  administrator. 
Thus  arose  the  possessor's  or  founder's  right  (Kte- 
torikan  dikaion).  This  has  never  attained  great 
significance  from  the  point  of  view  of  constitutional 
history,  and  where  it  still  exists  it  is  strictly  differ- 
entiated from  the  right  of  patronage  imported  into 
the  orient  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies. 

In  the  West  the  Germans  furnished  the  legal  form 
for  this  institution  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Canon 
10  of  the  Synod  of  Orange  (441),  reference  to  which 
is  often  made,  had  conceded  to  the  episcapiis  cedeficor 


tor  only  the  right  of  proposing  candidates  for  a 
church  built  outside  of  his  diocese  but  on  prop- 
erty belonging  to  the  bishopric.  When  in  Gallic- 
Roman  times  a  private  right  in  church 
2.  Germanic  property  is  spoken  of,  a  merely  "  bare 
Formulation,  right  "  is  implied.  A  radical  change, 
however,  followed  the  entrance  of  the 
Germanic  peoples  into  the  Church.  The  con- 
ception prevailed  with  increasing  weight  that  who- 
ever erected  a  church  on  his  land  retained  a  right 
to  the  inheritable  and  alienable  property,  and  full 
power  of  administering  it.  By  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  century  the  victory  of  proprietary  chiuxih 
right  was  decisive,  at  least  with  reference  to  non- 
parish  churches.  Numerous  documents  show  that 
churches  were  treated  and  alienated  like  other 
properties.  Especially  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Franks,  as  a  part  of  the  general  sequestration  policy 
of  Charles  Martel  and  Pippin,  the  free  churches 
descending  from  the  Roman  regime  and  wholly  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  were  appro- 
priated for  the  laity,  so  that  the  proprietary  churches 
of  kings  and  landed  nobles  were  the  majority.  And. 
in  the  ninth  century  the  proprietary  right  became 
supreme  by  the  surrender  of  the  remaining  churches 
on  the  part  of  the  bishops.  The  proprietary  right 
was  sanctioned  for  the  Frankish  Church  by  Charle- 
magne (canon  54,  Synod  of  Frankfort,  794),  and  for 
the  Italian  Church  by  Eugene  II.  (canons  21,  24, 
Synod  of  Rome,  826).  It  gained  supremacy  also 
in  the  districts  that  had  remained  Roman  (e.g.,  Italy) 
and  now  became  universal  in  Western  Europe.  The 
Carolingian  legislation  concerned  itself  with  the 
subject  in  much  detail;  and  as  the  synods  and  eccle- 
siastical administrative  bodies  became  weaker  and 
feudal  conceptions  stronger,  the  theory  of  private 
church  right  became  continually  more  sharply 
defined.  Under  the  regime  of  private  church  right 
the  entire  clergy  of  the  lower  churches  was  conceived 
as  private.  Every  church  with  its  possessions  and 
incomes  was  considered  the  special  property  of  its 
lord;  that  is,  of  the  king,  of  a  temporal  magnate, 
of  a  bishopric,  or  of  a  cloister.  It  was  no  longer  a 
legal  subject  or  a  public  office.  The  lord  was  regu- 
larly and  officially  called  senior;  only  rarely,  and  in 
private  documents,  was  he  called  patronus.  He 
had  the  power  to  determine  the  personnel  which  was 
to  officiate  in  his  church  and  to  dispense  or  recall 
such  ministration.  The  correct  ecclesiastical  termi- 
nology was  retained  to  represent  his  right  as  that  of 
presentation,  the  final  decision  being  supposed  to 
rest  with  the  bishop.  In  practise,  however,  the 
lord  had  unlimited  power  of  appointment  and 
dismission.  The  enfeoffment  conformed  with  the 
investiture  of  the  private  right  or  peculium  of  the 
German  feudal  land  tenure.  In  most  cases  it  was 
the  non-servile,  lifelong  benefice,  the  free  fief  of  the 
Frankish  law,  that  the  priest  received.  A  church- 
book  was  handed  to  him  as  a  symbol  of  the  use  of 
his  fief.  As  some  of  the  land  came  to  be  withdrawn 
by  the  lord  for  raising  revenue  to  defray  material 
expenses  devolving  on  him,  or  was  sequestrated  for 
private  use,  the  clergy  were  more  and  more  limited 
to  the  benefice  in  the  narrower  sense.  The  result 
was  the  decline  and  depreciation  of  the  church- 
lands,  and  the  differentiation  of  the  previous  simple 
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private  church  right  into  various  species,  one  of 
which  was  the  right  of  presentation,  called  also  jus 
patronatua;  or  where  the  benefice  and  the  ejcenium 
("  gift ")  to  the  lord  were  in  view,  ecclesiastical 
investiture.  The  former  comprehensive  proprietor- 
ship became  extinct. 

But  the  Church  profited  for  its  own  liberation  with 
this  differentiation  process,  by  applying  it  to  a  dis- 
tinction  of    "church"    and    "altar."    The   lord 
hereby  invested  the  ecclesiastic  with 

3«  Reform  the  church-building  and   the  appui^ 
and  Secular  tenances,   while   the   bishop  invested 

Encroach-  him  with  his  spiritual  oflice  and  au- 
ment  thority.  Gregory  VII.  (1078)  declared 
not  only  lay  investiture,  but  also  the 
traditional  lay  property  right  and  lordship,  sinful 
usurpation.  Alexander  III.  interpreted  hitherto 
legal  jurisdiction  as  spiritual  and  rejected  uncon- 
ditionally private  church  right  and  restricted  the 
lord's  appointing  power  to  mere  nomination,  which 
he  and  canon  law  after  him  based  upon  the  gratitude 
of  the  Church  for  the  endowment.  To  this  he  ap- 
propriated the  term  fua  patronatuSt  that  was  coming 
ever  more  definitely  to  the  front  on  both  sides  of  the 
Alps.  In  principle  and  law  at  least  private  owner- 
ship in  the  Church  was  extinct.  Practically,  matters 
were  far  otherwise.  The  church  lords,  it  is  true,  had 
everywhere  to  consent  to  be  called  patrons,  but  it 
was  not  possible  for  the  Church  even  to  maintain  its 
jurisdiction  in  disputes  as  to  patronage.  Such 
disputes  were  soon  increasingly  referred  to  the 
temporal  courts.  The  patrons  used  their  right 
of  nomination  with  the  bishop  so  as  frequently  to 
procure  benefices  for  as  many  as  half  a  dozen  mem- 
bers of  their  famihes,  or  to  have  as  many  conferred 
on  the  same  person.  In  northern  Germany  the 
field  of  patronage  was  widened  by  extending  itself 
over  the  archdeaconal  districts  with  their  individual 
parishes.  Canon  law  was  not  only  stretched  and 
modified  but  in  many  respects  ignored.  The  right 
of  patronage,  in  fact,  remained,  especially  in  Ger- 
many, a  practical  right  all  through  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  patrons  did  not  relinquish  the  right  of  free 
alienation;  in  effect  they  long  maintained  the  old 
right  of  appointment  and  paid  little  attention  to  the 
bishop.  In  later  times  the  patronage  was  divided, 
as  it  had  been  in  France  in  the  twelfth  century,  be- 
tween church  and  altar.  In  Germany  from  the 
thirteenth  and  elsewhere  from  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury this  church  principle  fixed  itself  more  and  more 
upon  the  landed  nobility.  The  developing  princi- 
ple of  "  land  dominion  "  appropriated  to  itself  also 
the  right  of  appointment  and  administration,  and 
church  proprietorship  was  transplanted  from  the 
soil  of  private  to  that  of  public  right.  The  patron- 
age of  a  church  built  on  a  lord's  territory  belonged 
to  him  as  a  matter  of  course,  unless  he  had  expressly 
granted  the  right  to  the  individual  or  congregation 
that  built  it. 

The  Reformation  took  over  patronage  along  with 
the  parish.  Calvinism  rejected  it  with  lay  control 
over  the  Church  as  a  whole.  The  Evangelical  church 
ordinances  in  so  far  as  they  dealt  with  patronage 
fell  in  more  or  less  with  the  canon  law.  Conserva- 
tism with  reference  to  patronage  made  itself  evident 
in  that,  after  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  Roman 


Catholics  were  permitted  to  exercise  the  right  of 
patronage  over  Protestant  churches,  and  vice  versa. 
The  absorption  of  cloistral  estates  led  frequently 
to  an  increase  of  patronage;  the  princes 
4.  The  Ref-not  only    securing    the  patronage  of 
ormation.  monasteries,    but   all  inherent   rights 
over  churches  incorporated  with  them. 
The  decline  of  episcopal  jurisdiction  not  being  always 
immediately  succeeded  by  a  strict  consistorial  gov- 
ernment also  favored  an  increase  of  patronage.    The 
right  of  the  patron  was  now  regarded  as  covering 
that  of  appointment,  involving  right  of  dismiasal 
as  well.    Similar  tendencies  arose  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.    After  the  sixteenth  century  the 
patron  came  to  be  called  collator,  and  privileges  of 
appointment  accumulated  especially  where  numer- 
ous rights  of  presentation  to  minor  benefices  as  well 
as  nominations  to  bishoprics  were  conferred  as  a 
reward  for  services  in  the  Countei^Refonnation. 
Patronage  disputes  came  to  be  settled  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  before  temporal  authorities,   and 
Leopold  I.  of  Austria  in  1679  issued  for  the  first  time 
a  decree  for  a  comprehensive  temporal   regulation, 
which  followed  canonical  precedent  and  remains,  in 
its  main  points,  in  force  to-day.    On  the  other  hand, 
a  long  series  of  edicts  by  Maria  Theresa  and  Joseph 
II.  increased  the  building-burdens  of  the  patron  and 
curtailed  his  right  of  nomination.    The  first  com- 
prehensive regulation  on  the  part  of  the  State  for 
both  confessions  resulted  in  Prussia,   where  the 
general  land  law  has  since  1794  regulated  patronage 
by  a  supplementing,  defining,  and  amending  of  the 
common  law,  and  has  subjected  patronage  to  the 
jurisdiction   of   the   temporal   courts.    Successive 
efforts  during  the  nineteenth  century  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  patronage,  especially  those  springing  from 
the  revolution  of  1848,  have  not  resulted  in  legis- 
lation to  that  effect.    In  Austria  the  abolition  of 
monasteries  increased  the  mass  of  patronage  and 
the  attempt  has  been  made  to  divide  the  right  with 
reference  to  all  state  churches  from  the  sovereignty. 
In  Bavaria,  by  the  Concordat  of  1817,  it  t^as  as- 
serted by  the  crown,  and  Prussia  has  effected  a 
compromise  with  the  bishops.    In  the  Evangelical 
churches  the  contradiction  between  church  self- 
government  and  patronage  was  felt  most  sharply. 
The    Eisenach    Conference    (q.v.),    in  1859    and 
1861,  and  a  number  of  synods  committed  them- 
selves to  the  abrogation  of  the  right.    This  has, 
however,  failed  in  that  no  one  will  assume  the 
patron's  burdens,  especially  that  of  the  building- 
obligation;  and  even  where  these  obligations  do  not 
exist,  people  are  indisposed  to  assail  rights  properly 
obtained. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ''  patronage  de- 
notes the  powers  and  duties  that  accrue  to  a  person 
with  respect  to  a  church  or  a  churchly 
5.  Status:   office,  on  the  ground  of  some  special 
Roman     right  independent  of  the  position  of  the 
Catholic,    church  or  office  in  the  hierarchy."    In 
Prussia  patronage  is  subject  to  the 
common  land  law;  in  Baden  and  Austria  to  state 
enactment.   Primarily  patronage  is  subject  to  canon 
law   and  is  regulated  thereby  in  many  German 
states.    At  the  same  time  it  is  recognised  as  state 
law,  belonging  in  the  highest  measure  to  the  pufaJio 
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code,  inasmuch  as  patronage  includes  certain  duties, 
such  as  that  of  building,  and  of  administering  church 
properties,  which,  as  a  rule,  can  be  enforced  only 
by  external  compulsion.    The  right  of  patronage  is 
either  real  or  personal.    The  former  inheres  in  real 
estate,  and  its  rights  and  duties  are  determined  by 
ownership.    The  latter  inheres  in  a  physical  or 
legal  person.    The  patronage  may  be  spiritual,  lay, 
or  mixed,  according  always  to  the  respective  status 
of  the  patron.    A  common  right  of  patronage  may 
be  held  by  several  persons.    The  right  of  patronage 
is  secured,  first,  by  the  title  of   acquisition.    The 
ordinary  title  is  provided  by  the  establishment  of  an 
ecclesiastical  foundation,   or  of  a  mere  churchly 
benifice,  and  the  assumption  of  the  legal  obligations 
imposed  thereby.    The  foundation  must  cover  the 
three  items  of  ground,  erection,  and  maintenance. 
The  consent  of  the  ecclesiastical  superiors  is  also 
necessary,  but  this  may  be  given  tacitly.    Except 
by  way  of  foundation  a  right  of  patronage  can  not 
now  be  established  without  a  papal  privilege.    The 
second  essential  to  the  creation  of  a  right  of  patron- 
age is  personal  qualification.    The  person  (physical) 
must  be  an  active  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  good  standing.  All  the  unbaptized  are  ex- 
cluded (pagans  and  Jews),  and  also  heretics,  schis- 
matics, apostates,  and  those  under  the  ban  of  the 
Church.  In  practise  non-Catholics  still  exercise  the 
right,  Jews  excepted.    Juridical  persons  (e.g.,  stock 
companies)  may  exercise  the  right  although  their 
agents  be  unqualified,  provided  the  object  of  such 
juridical  person  subserve  a  particular  confession. 
Tliirdly,the  right  of  patronage  can  be  obtained  only 
over  the  proper  objects,  such   as  parish  churches, 
chapels,  oratories  and  their  accompan3ring  benefices, 
andcanonries;  but  not  over  bishoprics  or  episcopal 
positions.     Patronage  includes  a  number  of  rights 
and  duties.    The  latter  are  of  little  importance  in 
common  law.    The   former  are   cither  honorary, 
beneficial,  or  intended  to  secure  the  interest  of  the 
patron  in  the  foundation.     Among  the  rights  one  is 
that  of  presentation,  by  virtue  of  which  the  patron 
may  present  a  properly  qualified    person  to  the 
ecclesiastical  superior,   usually  the  bishop,   under 
whom  a  vacancy  has  occurred.    He  is,  however, 
limited  to  the  candidate  proving  the  highest  appar- 
ent fitness.     A  spiritual  patron  has  six  months,  a 
lay  patron  four  months,  in  which  to  nominate  his 
candidate;  but  this  rule  varies  under  different  codes. 
The  lay  patron  may  also  nominate  several  candidates 
from  whom  the  bishop  may  make  his  choice  (see 
Nomination,  Alternative  Right  of).     If  an  im- 
proper candidate  is  presented  by  a  spiritual  patron 
the  right  for  that  occasion  is  lost,  but  a  lay  patron 
may  nominate  again  if  his  nominating  period  has 
not  passed.     The  right  of  nomination  does  not  be- 
long to  the  patron  absolutely;  the  first  positions  in 
the  cathedral  and  collegiate  chapters  may  be  sought 
only  through  papal  privilege.     Of  honorary  rights 
in  the  real  sense,  that  of  precedence  over  other  lay- 
men in  processions  inside  or  outside  of  the  church 
is  the  only  one  secured  by  common  law;   by  par- 
ticular rights  and  the  law  of  custom  come  the  privi- 
leges to  a  prominent  seat  in  the  church,  to  the 
church-prayer,  and  to  burial  within  the  church  or 
churoh-yard  in  a  prominent  place  and  free  of  cost. 


Of  rights  of  benefit  the  common  law,  in  case  the 
patron  has  become  destitute  through  no  fault  of  his 
own  and  can  not  support  himself,  secures  him  main- 
tenance by  the  church,  provided  he  is  a  descendant 
of  the  original  founder  and  sufficient  funds  are  left 
over  after  providing  for  the  proper  religious  services. 
The  interest  of  the  patron  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  foundation  is  secured  by  the  right  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  administration  of  the  property,  to 
propose  the  removal  of  obvious  abuses  and  unfaith- 
ful administrators,  and  in  uigent  cases  to  propose 
extraordinary  reforms.    He  has  the  right  to  be 
heard  when  church  property  is  to  be  sold,  and  when 
the  selling  of  the  original  endowment  is  in  question 
his  consent  is  necessary.    Finally,  his  agreement  is 
required  to  proposed  alterations  of  the  institution 
or  benefice.    The  duties  of  the  patron  by  common 
law  are,  in  case  he  draws  an  income  from  the  church's 
estate,  to  pay  for  the  repair  and  restoration  of  the 
parish  church  and  parish  house.     In  case  he  draws 
no  income,  his  failure  to  repair  and  rebuild  results 
in  the  lapse  of  his  right  of  patronage.     By  statute 
laws,  the  duties  of  the  patron  with  respect  to  repair 
and  rebuilding  are  much  more  comprehensive.    The 
right  of  patronage  may  be  transferred,  by  sale,  ex- 
change, or  testament,  with  the  property  in  which 
it  inheres.    The  personal  patronage  passes  to  the 
civil-law  heirs  of  the  patron,  imless  special  dispo- 
sition of  it  has  been  made  by  the  patron.    When  it 
is  restricted  to  a  particular  family,  it  disappears  if 
the  family  becomes  extinct.     Personal  patronage 
may  be  donated  only  with  the  consent  of  the  eccle- 
siastical superiors,  except  when  a  lay  patronage  is 
turned  into  a  spiritual  one,  or  a  common  right  is 
transferred  to  a  fellow  patron.    If  sold  for  money 
it  becomes  void,  because  a  simony  is  involved  in  the 
transaction.     A  patronage  right  becomes  extinct 
when  the  patron  waives  his  right,  when  no  qualified 
patron  exists,  as  at  the  extinction  of  the  family, 
when  the  object  disappears,  as  in  case  of  the  sup- 
pression of  the  institution  or  benefice,  by  right  of 
"  unhindered  occupation  "  on  the  part  of  the  church 
superiors,  by   committing  an  offense    punishable 
according  to  church  law,  such  as  simony,  killing  or 
maiming  a  clergyman  belonging  to  the  church  in 
question,  attacking  the  property  of  the  church,  and 
by  the  heresy,  apostasy,  or  schismatism  of  the  pa- 
tron; and  by  papal  annulment. 

Patronage  has  been  non-existent  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  in  Oldenburg,   Hesse,  Hamburg,  and 

LObeck,  since  1801.     The  same  civil 

6.  Status:   law  applies  to  the  Evangelical  bodies 

EvangelicaL  as    to    the  Roman    Catholic  Church. 

The  application  of  the  **  body  of  canon 
law "  is  valid,  being  inherent  in  the  patronage 
received  by  the  Evangelical  chiu-ches  and  prevailing 
in  various  states;  while  the  legal  status  is  similar  to 
that  of  Roman  Catholic  patronage.  There  is  no 
mixed  patronage.  The  nomination  is  presented 
to  the  church  government  or  consistory,  which  has 
the  power  to  confirm,  and  is  limited  by  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  consistory  as  to  fitness.  Accord- 
ing to  Prussian  law  the  patron  must  subject  his 
candidate  to  a  trial  sermon  and  examination,  and 
must  give  the  congregation  an  opportunity  to  state 
objections  to  his  doctrine  or  character.    The  Evan- 
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geiical  patron,  whose  guardianship  over  ecclcaiastical 
property  ia  enlarged,  has  a  right,  under  the  Htress 
of  patronage  burdens,  to  appropriate  from  the  church 
accouDte;  he  can  in  some  places  cooperate  in  irapor- 
tantactaof  church  adminiBtratloD,  and  In  some  stalfs 
may  attend  without  vut«-H  the  session!*  of  thi^  church 
governing  body  or  acnd  a  properly  qualified  aub- 
Btitutc.     See  Pahisb  and  Pastor,  9  3. 

(U.  SroTi.) 
BiBuoaiAFHT:  Bingham.  Orvinn.  IV.,  il.,  1  19.  V„  vi., 
i  5,  IX..  viii,.  {  6:  I.  Kium,  Dom  Kirthenpalnmatrichl, 
Ldpaic.  lS4Si  B.  SchilUog.  Dir  kirchliche  Patrnnat.  Ldp- 
Bic,  ISM:  P.  Hiuschius.  Dot  laiulithtrrtitlir  PalTtmal- 
TtM.  Berlin.  ISSfl;  idem,  ttat  pnnamiirkt  KiTrhaiTKM. 
pp.  319,  371  nqq..  ib.  1884;  B.  W.  Lciat.  D<u  rbmacke 
PatmiatnM.  2  vola,.  ErlaoaoD,  1879;  A.  FnuU.  Dii 
PalrumilM-BrMr«mt.  Marburs.  1883;  J.  son  Zhiahman. 
Daa  Btifttrrrcht  in  der  rnvrffentanduichai  Kircke.  Vienna, 
18SB;  L.  Wubnouad.  Dot  iCirrAcnpahtmalrKU  .  .  .  >*n 
OaliTTnch.  2  paru,  Vieiuin,  1804-1)6;  U.  Stuti.  Gcac/iMIt 
da  arcMwIim  Bmrfiiialtiwmt.  Berlin.  189S;  U.  Haniult, 
Dv  Patronai  in  iler  cvarvdiKhm  Landrtkirtht  .  .  .  Hexat, 
aiemat,  1S9H;  W.  von  BrOnneck.  BnirOgt  cur  aetchicMe 
da  KirdvnTfchtt.  Beriin.  1902-04:  W.  E,  Addii  Bad  T, 
Arnold.  Caihnlie  Dictionary,  pp.  S73-095,  Lonilon,  1903; 
OidBQta.  La  Comliiiane  aiuri-lica  d^U  cuie  latTc.  put  i.. 
Turin.  1003;  tfae  IrentiHH  on  ecoleHiaiitical  law  (Kirrhn- 
ncht)  by  BinncliiuB.  ii.  128,  Berlin.  1878:  and  Friodbeis, 
i)  118-122,  1^,  LeipsiD.  IWM:  Kt..  in.  1020-29:  Haucli. 
KD.  iv.  29  sqq.  A  large  litsmtun  ia  iuilicalcd  in  Hauck- 
HenoB,  RE.  xv.  13-14. 

PATTERSOB,  ROBERT  MAYBE:  Preebyterian; 
b.  at  Philadelphiu,  Pu..  July  17,  ISi^.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  the  high  achool  of  his  native  city  in  1849; 
was  ofiicial  reporter  of  the  United  States  Senate 
(1850-55) ;  was  graduated  from  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary  (1859);  was  pastor  of  the  Pre«byt«riun 
Church  at  Great  Valley,  Pa.  ( 1859-67) ;  of  the  South 
Presbyteriftn  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (1867-80); 
and  again  at  Great  Valley  (18SO-1906).  In  1880 
he  was  the  author  of  meafsures  enUrgiag  the  powers 
of  synods  and  formulated  the  "  Inerrancy  deliv- 
erance "  in  the  Geoeral  Assembly  of  1892.  Besides 
his  work  as  associate  editor  of  The  Presbyteriajt 
(1870-«))  and  of  The  Pretbytman  Jour7ial  (1880- 
1893),  he  has  written  ReiHveU  Counsrlt  (Philadelphia, 
1871);  Total  Abstinence  (1872);  PreabyterianUm 
in  PhilaMphia  (1873);  Which  i»  the  Apoilolk 
Church  T  (1874);  Paradise,  the  Place  and  State  of 
Saved  Souh  (1874) ;  Visiona  of  Heaven  for  the  Life 
on  Earth  (1877);  EUjah,  the  Favored  Man  (1880): 
The  Skeptic  Reclaimed  (1888);  I»aiah  and  the  Higher 
Critic*  (1889):  Amtriam  Pre^yterianism  (1896); 
and  The  AngeU  and  their  MinialraHone  (1900). 

PATTESOH,  JOHH  COLERIDGE:  Church  of 
England  bishop  of  Melanesia;  b.  at  London  Apr.  1, 
1827;  murdered  on  the  island  of  Nukapu,  Melane- 
aian  group,  Sept.  20,  1871.  He  studied  at  Eton  and 
afterward  at  Oxford,  where  he  was  elected  fellow  of 
Herton  College,  1852;  was  curate  at  AlBngton, 
Devonshire;  went  to  New  Zealand  in  1855  to  asaist 
Bishop  Selwyn  in  his  missionary  work  among  the 
South  Sea  Islands;  and  in  1861  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Melanesia.  Possessing  great  linguistic 
talent,  he  reduced  to  writing  imd  grainmar  several 
languages;  and  transluteJ  iiilu  tht  iloLa  'Ti^uf 
the  Gospels  of  Luke  and  John  and  otbsr  part 
Scripture.  He  was  indefatigable  and  m"  ' 
orgaauing,  teaching,  and  oonduotiiiy 
olup,  with  special  dort  for  Uib  coooo' 


of  the  natives  and  the  reduction  of  the  numerous 
dialects  (he  spoke  twenty-three)  to  written  lan- 
guages. An  evidence  of  Ids  suceeas  and  that  of  his 
coworkers  is  the  fact  that  after  twenty  years  only 
forty  of  the  800  natives  on  the  chief  island, 
Mota,  remained  unbaptized.  The  kidnaping  of  the 
Lslnndera  by  unscrupulous  traders  to  be  sent  to  the 
plantations  of  Queensland  and  Fiji  was  apparently 
the  cause  of  his  death.  Not  aware  of  the  iU-feeliiig 
aroused  over  the  alleged  slaying  of  five  of  their 
number,  he  landed  at  Nukapu  and  was  immediately 
killed. 

BiBLioaKiPHT:  Biocrophia  bave  besa  written  br  C.  U. 
YoQgc.  2  vols..  London,  1873-78;  E.  PollnM,  ib.  1872; 
FroDsee  Andry,  Slory  of  n  FtOam  Soldier,  ib.  187S:  W. 
Bauc,  LAaubOder  bum  drr  Hridtnnitrion,  vol.  jv..  Oaten- 
tab.  1878:   J<Be  Pa«o.  London,  1891;  and  in  DNB,  xliv. 

PATTISOH,  DOROTHY  WYHDLOW  (SISTER 
DORA):  Philanthropist,  sister  of  Mark  Pattison 
(<|.v.);  b.  at  ilaukswell,  near  Riclimond  (40  m. 
ii.w.ofYork).  Jan.  16,  1832;  d.  at  Walsall  (9  m.  n. 
of  Birmingham),  Staffordshire,  Dec.  24,  1878.  She 
nas  the  youngest  daughter  of  Mark  James  Patti- 
son, rector  of  Haukswell  and  a  man  of  means;  in 
her  twenty-ninth  year,  purely  from  philanthropic 
motives,  she  became  village  achoolmistress  in 
the  parish  of  Little  Woolston,  Buckinghamshire, 
serving  there  1861-64;  in  1864  she  entered  the 
sisterhood  of  the  Good  Samaritan  at  Coatham, 
Yorkshire,  and  the  next  year  was  sent  to  Walsall 
(o  assist  in  the  hospital  there  conducted  by  the  lia- 
terhood;  she  devoted  herself  to  the  study  of  nuia- 
ing,   became   exceptionally   skilful,   and   was   able 

The  casualties  which  called  forth  her  ministrations 
were  mostly  among  workmen  engaged  in  coal-mi- 
ning and  in  machine  shops,  and  her  faithful  devo- 
tion, skill,  unfailing  cheerfulness,  large  ability  for 
enduring  continuous  hours  of  duty,  and  great  ten- 
derness w'oii  for  her  the  complete  confidence  and 
enduring  love  of  the  people  to  whom  she  minis- 
tered. In  1807  a  new  hospital  was  built,  and  she 
received  charge  of  it.  She  pursued  her  studies  at 
the  Birmingham  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  and  also 
carried  on  the  training  of  nurses  at  Walsall.  In 
1874  she  left  the  sisterhood,  and  had  charge  in  1875 
of  the  Walsall  Municipal  Epidemic  Hospital,  where 
the  cases  were  principally  those  of  smallpox.  But 
she  returned  late  In  1875  to  the  Cottage  Hospital. 
In  1876  she  developed  cancer,  from  which  abe 
eventually  died.  Memorials  of  her  life  of  sacrifice 
took  the  shape  of  her  portrait  in  the  hospital,  a  fund 
for  the  placing  of  convaleacent  patients,  a  memorial 
window  in  the  parish  church,  and  her  statue  at 
Walsall,  unveiled  Oct.  11,  1886. 

Bihuoobapbt:  MarEaret  Lomdole.  SiiUr  Dora.  t.oiidca. 
1879  (manv  editiani):   Eltsi  H.  H.  Ridblalo.  SiMir  Itora- 

Ltatrt.  ib.    losu; 
laSS:  DNB,  iliv.  67-08. 

PATTISOH.  MAKK:    (Smtdi  of  England;  b.  at 
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coin  Colleges,  Oxiord  (B.A.,  1836;  M.A.,  1S40; 
B.D.,  IS51).  He  became  a  fellon'  of  Liacolo  College 
in  1S39,  was  ordained  deacon  tn  1841,  prieat  in  1843, 
*nd  appointol  college  tutor  in  1843.  He  v/ae  ftUo 
Appointed  examiner  in  literm  humaniorte  in  1848, 
again  in  1863,  and  (or  the  third  time  in  1870.  Under 
the  inSuence  of  Newman  he  abandoned  the  rigid 
Evangelical  views  that  he  had  acquired  from  his 
father,  and  for  a  time  was  a  pronounced  Puseyite 
{see  Tract ARiANissi),  reciting  the  Roman  breviary 
doily,  and  on  one  occasion  even  going  to  confession 
to  Edward  Puaey.  From  Tractarittnism,  however, 
he  gradually  recovered.  He  resigned  hia  tutorship 
in  1855,  and  for  the  nest  few  years  spent  much 
time  in  Germany.  Id  1859  he  was  appointed 
one  oF  the  assistant  commissioners  to  report  on 
continental  edueation.  In  1860  he  contributed  to 
the  famous  Essays  and  Reviews  (qv.)  the  essay, 
Tc'tdencif*  of  Religunis  Thoughl  in  England  1688- 
1750.  In  1861  he  was  eJcct«I  rector  of  Lincoln, 
after  having  been  defeated  for  the  place  in  1851. 
Pattison  was  eminently  successful  as  examiner, 
lecturer,  and  author,  and,  in  point  of  real  scholar- 
ship  and  academic  distinction,  he  atood  second  to 
none  at  Oxford.  Hia  writings  include  numerous 
lit«niry  and  theological  articles  pubUshed  in  the 
leading  reviews;  a  translation  of  Thomaa  Aquinas' 
commentary  on  Matthew,  in  Catena  aurca:  Com- 
Tnentary  on  the  Four  GoipeU  (ed.  J.  H.  Newman, 
4  vols.,  Oxford,  1S4I-45);  and  Ii\-efl  of  Stephen 
l^ngton  and  St.  Edmond,  lAvfS  of  the  Englith 
SainU  (ed.  by  J.  H.  Newman  and  others,  14  vols., 
London,  1844—45).  Other  important  worka  are: 
/soocCoMubon  (1875),  his  best  book;  Mitton(1879), 
in  the  EnjiitA  Men  q^  Letters  aeries;  AfemOT™(1885); 
Sermons  (1885);  and  Essays  (ed.  H.  Nettleahip,  2 
■vols..  Odord.  1889). 

Bibuoobaivt:   .Wonnra  (ed.  Sin.  PattiioD).  London.  1885; 
L.    A.    ToUmiuuilui.    RictMtctvmi  of  PoOuon.    ib.    1885; 
AlthauA,  in  TrmpU  Bar.  Jkh,.  1S85;    DNB.  iliv.  58-63; 
lilaralura  citol  uDder  Eouia  and  Review*. 
PATTOH,    CORHELIUS    HOWARD:     Congi^a- 
tionalist;   h.  at  Chicago  Dec.  ^3,  1860.     He  received 
his  education  at  Howard  University.  Emerson  In- 
rtitute,  Washington,  D.  C,  Amherst  College  (B.A., 
188.3),  and  Yale  Divinity  School  (B,D.,  1887);  was 
crdoined  in  18S7,  and  served  the  churches  at  West- 
field,  N.  J.,  1887-95,  Duluth,  Minn.,  1895-98,  and 
the  First  Congregational  Church  at  St.  Louis,  1898- 
1904;   einc«  1904  he  has  been  corresponding  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Hissioas. 

PATTOH,  FRAHCIS  LAHDEY:  Presbyterian;  b. 
»t  Warwick,  Bermuda,  Jan.  22,  1843.  He  was 
educated  at  Knox  College,  Toronto,  the  University 
of  Toronto,  and  Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
{graduated,  1865).  He  waa  ordained  in  1866  and 
held  pastorates  at  the  Eighty-fourth  Street  Pres- 
byterian Church,  New  York  Oty  (1865-67),  Nyaek, 
N.  Y.  (1867-70),  and  South  Presbyterian  Church, 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  (1871);  he  waa  Cyrus  H.  McCor- 
mick  profeasor  of  theology  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  North-Weat  (now  McCormick  The- 
ological Seminary),  Chicago  (1871-72);  pastor  of 
the  Jefferaon  Park  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  same 
city  (1874-81);    Robert  L.  Stewart  professor  of  the 


relations  of  philosophy  and  science  to  the  Christian 
religion  in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  (1881- 
1888);  also  proteaaor  of  ethics  in  Princeton  College 
(1886-SS).  In  1888  he  waa  elected  president  of 
Princeton  College,  and  held  this  position  until  1902, 
when  he  resigned  and  was  elected  to  his  present 
position  of  president  of  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
narj'.  He  still  retains,  however,  the  professorship 
of  ethics  in  Princeton  University,  as  well  as  a  lec- 
tureship on  theism  in  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary. In  theology  he  is  extremely  conservative. 
Besides  editing  The  Interior  (_  1873-76)  and  being  for 
several  years  a  member  of  the  editorial  board  of 
The  Presbyterian  Review,  he  has  written  hispiraHan 
of  the  Scriptures  (Philadelphia,  1869);  and  Sum- 
mary of  ChntHan  Doctrine  (1874). 

PAUI.:     The  name  of  five  popes. 

Paul  L:  Pope  757-767.  Ue  first  appears  as  a 
Roman  deacon  and  was  frequently  employed  by 
his  brother.  Pope  Stephen  II.,  in  negotiations  with 
the  Lombard  kings.  After  Stephen's  death  (April 
26,  757)  Paul  was  chosen  his  successor  by  thooe 
who  wished  a  continuation  of  the  late  pope's  policy. 
The  new  pope's  reign  was  dominated  by  hie  relations 
to  the  Prankish  and  Lombard  kings  and  to  the 
Eastern  emperor.  He  adopted  an  independent 
tone  in  informing  the  exarch  in  Ravenna  ot  hia  elec- 
tion, but  wrote  to  Pepin  that  the  Frankish  alliance 
should  be  maintained  unimpaired,  being  forced  to 
this  course  by  the  attitude  of  the  Lombard  king, 
Desiderius.  The  latter  held  the  cities  of  Imola, 
Osimo,  Bologna,  and  Ancona,  which  were  claimed 
by  Rome,  and  in  758  seized  upon  the  ducfaiea  of 
Spoleto  and  Benevento.  The  same  year  he  visited 
Rome  and  compelled  Paul  to  write  to  Pepin 
asking  him  to  concede  all  the  Lombard  claims  except 
that  to  Imola;  another  letter  of  exactly  opposite 
tenor  was  sent  by  the  same  messenger.  Pepin 
found  it  advisable  to  maintain  good  relations  with 
Desiderius,  and  Paul  accomplished  nothing  by 
hfs  double-dealing.  Later,  however.  Pepin  gave 
the  pope  some  support  and  acted  as  arbiter  between 
the  Roman  and  Lombard  claims.  In  765  tiie  papal 
privileges  were  restored  in  Beneventine  and  Tuscan 
territory  and  partially  in  Spoleto.  Meanwhile, 
the  alienation  from  Byzantium  grew  greater.  Sev- 
eral times,  especially  in  759,  Paul  feared  that  the 
Greek  emperor  would  send  an  armament  against 
Rome;  and  he  lived  in  continual  dread  lest  Byian- 
tine  machinations  turn  the  Frankish  influence 
in  favor  of  the  Lombards.  This  was  actually  at- 
tempted, but  Pepin  held  lo  his  original  ItaUan 
policy.  Paul  died  June  28,  767.  See  Papal  States. 
(A.  Hadck.) 

Bibuocirapbt:  Mann,  Popta.  i.  3,  pp.  331-300;  F.  Papen- 
contt.  GvrJncUe  der  StadI  Rom.  pp.  8U  sqq.,  Pulfrboni, 
1857;  R.  Baimann.  ttU  Poliiik  der  Paplt.  l  2S1  «qq.. 
Elberfeld,  1SS8:  J.  Picker.  Fin-Kliuatim  lur  Rtichi-  and 
RxhUB'^iehu  llalifU.  ii.  320  iiqq..  Iniubrack,  IBW; 
L.  OelBoer,  Ja/trbOelirr  da  /ranJKKAcn  Rtieki  unUr  .  .  . 
Pippin,  pp.  319  oqq..  343  sqq..  353  wgq..  Leipgic.  1871; 
B.  Niehuea.  Qachichte  dm  VirhaUnitMt  iumcAsb  Kowr- 
tum  und  PaptUum.  i.  497  enq..  Uflniler.  1S77:  idrm.  in 
HiMrixtcrJoArbln-IuT.  iL  221  oqq.,  ib.  1881;  W.  Mutsna. 
Dit  Tiimiiehe  Frage  vytltr  Pippin  vnd  Karl  dem  Orotmrn, 
pp.  Se  sqq..  254-255.  Stutt«krt,  1881;  E.  D.  ObsuiD.  Let 
RappOTti  da  paumir  ipinfual  if  du  poiamr  IcmportI  au 
nw|Mn  tiffe,  Paiia,  ISMi   F.  Gragoioviua,  Hid.  q/ Uu  Cilv 
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of  Rome,  ii.  305  aqq..  Lcmdon,  1894;  P.  Kehr,  Chronologie 
der  Briefe  PauU  I.  im  Codex  Candintu,  in  O^ttinger  philo- 
logwhe  Nachrichten,  1896,  pp.  103-157;  W.  Gundlacb, 
Die  EnUUhung  dee  Kirchen^aates,  Breslau.  1899;  Bower, 
Fovea,  ii.  109-114;  Milman,  Latin  ChrietianUy,  ii.  428; 
Platina,  Popes,  i.  172-174;  Hefele,  ConeiliengeKhichU, 
iii.  420.  431  sqq.;  Hauck.  KD,  ii.  18.  note  3  (for  Bupple- 
mentary  bibliography) ;  literature  under  Papal  States. 

Pauin.  (Pietro  Barbo) :  Pope  1464-71.  He  was 
bom  at  Venice  1418,  and  was  a  nephew  of  Pope 
Eugenius  IV.  His  adoption  of  the  spiritual  career 
was  prompted  by  his  uncle's  election  as  pope.  His 
promotion  was  rapid;  he  became  a  cardinal  in  1440, 
and  was  unanimously  elected  pope  on  Aug.  30, 
1464,  to  succeed  Pius  II.  His  oath  on  taking  office 
obligated  him  to  abolish  the  prevalent  nepotism  in 
the  Curia,  to  improve  the  morals  there,  to  prosecute 
the  war  on  the  Turks,  and  to  convene  an  ecumenical 
council  within  three  years.  But  these  terms  of 
subscription  were  modified  by  Paul  at  his  own  dis- 
cretion, and  this  action  lost  him  the  confidence  of  the 
sacred  college.  Consequently,  when  in  1466,  design- 
ing to  eliminate  redundant  offices,  Paul  proceeded 
to  annul  the  college  of  abbreviators,  whose  function 
it  was  to  formulate  papal  documents,  a  storm  of 
indignation  arose,  inasmuch  as  rhetoricians  and 
poets  had  long  been  accustomed  to  buy  in  the  rever- 
sion of  such  positions.  Platina  (q-v.),  who  was  one 
of  these,  wrote  a  threatening  letter  to  the  pope,  and 
was  imprisoned  but  discharged;  in  1467  he  was 
again  imprisoned  on  the  charge  of  having  partici- 
pated in  a  conspiracy  against  the  pope,  and  was 
subjected  to  torture,  being  accused,  along  with  other 
abbreviators,  of  pagan  views.  In  retaliation,  Platina, 
in  his  Vita  pontificum^  set  forth  an  unfavorable 
delineation  of  the  character  of  Paul  II.  It  is  certain 
that  Paul  was  an  opposer  of  the  humanists,  was 
second  to  none  in  making  provision  for  popular 
amusements,  and  displayed  an  extravagant  love  of. 
splendor.  But  justice  requires  notice  of  his  strict 
sense  of  equity,  his  reforms  in  the  municipal  admin- 
istration, and  his  fight  against  official  bribery  and 
traffic  in  posts  of  dignity. 

In  statecraft,  Paul  lacked  eminence  and  achieved 
nothing  of  consequence  for  Italy.  In  his  own  do- 
main, however,  he  terminated,  in  1465,  the  predatory 
r^me  of  the  counts  of  Anguillara.  In  the  matter 
of  war  on  the  Turks,  the  one  sovereign  who  might 
have  taken  the  lead.  King  George  Podiebrad  of 
Bohemia,  was  rejected  by  the  pope,  and  prosecuted 
as  heretic  because  he  sustained  the  conventions  of 
Basel  (see  Huss,  John)  in  favor  of  the  Utraquists. 
In  August,  1465,  he  summoned  Podiebrad  before  his 
Roman  tribunal,  and,  when  the  king  failed  to  come, 
leagued  himself  with  the  insui^nts  in  Bohemia,  and 
released  the  king's  subjects  from  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance. In  December,  1466,  he  pronounced  the  ban 
of  excommunication  and  sentence  of  deposition 
against  Podiebrad.  When  ultimately  the  king's 
good  success  was  disposing  the  pope  in  favor  of 
reconciliation,  Paul  II.  died,  on  Mar.  22, 1471. 

K.  BSNHATH. 


Bibuoorapht:  Soutom:  Of  prime  impoitanee  ii  the 
tinuation  of  the  Commemiaini  Piut  li^  by  J.  Ammenetfi 
and  the  latter's  Bpidolm  in  the  Fnnkfort,  1614,  ed.  off  tt* 
Commentarii;  Qaspar  Veroaengfii.  De  fmlSa  PmM  I' 
L.  in  Q.  L.  Ifarini.  ArehialH  pomUfkii,  iL  179  -» 
1784,  books  iL-iv.  in  Mmtori.  SeHai 


sqq.;  Muratori,  ut  sup.,  pp.  993  sqq.,  contains  a  Vita  by 
M.  Canensius;  A.  M.  Quirini,  Patiii  II.  Vita,  Rome.  1740; 
A.  Ciaconius,  Vita  .  .  .  pontijlcum  Romanorum,  ii.  lOG'.i- 
1070.  Rome.  1677.  Consult:  Pastor,  Popes,  iv.  1-196. 
documents  are  reproduced,  pp.  475-505  (the  footnotfts 
afford  a  most  complete  bibliography);  ('reighton,  Papacy, 
iv.  4-60;  F.  Papencordt,  Geachichte  der  Stadt  Rom  im  Mit- 
tdaUer,  Paderbom.  1857;  J.  Palacky.  GeschicfUe  von 
Bohmen,  vols,  iv.-v.,  Prague.  1860-65;  M.  Jordan,  Dae 
KCmigtum  George  von  PodiArad,  pp.  184  sqq.,  Leipsic. 
1861;  PetrucelU  della  Gattina.  Hietoire  diplomatique  dee 
conelavee,  i.  285  sqq.,  Paris.  1864;  A.  von  Rcumont.  Ge- 
echichte  der  Stadt  Rom,  iii.,  i.,  pp.  152  sqq.,  Berlin,  1867; 
J.  Burckhardt.  GeechicJite  der  Renaieaance  in  Italien,  Stutt- 
gart, 1878;  idem,  Die  CuUur  der  Renaieaance  in  Italien,  2 
vols.,  Leipsic,  1877-78;  Von  H5fler,  in  Arehiv  filr  Hater- 
reichieche  Geachichtakunde,  xii.  328  sqq.;  idem,  in  SUe- 
ungaberichte  Wiener  Akademie,  hietorische  Klaeae,  xcvi.. 
1881 ;  De  I'Epinois.  in  Revue  dea  queatione  hiatoriquea,  1886. 
pp.  278  sqq.;  W.  Barry,  The  PapaJ  Monarchy,  pp.  83-85, 
New  York,  1902;  Platina,  Popee,  ii.  275-296  (cf.  remark  in 
text);  Bower.  Popea,  iii.  244-248. 

Paul  IIL  (Alessandro  Farnese):  Pope  1534-49. 
He  was  bom  at  Carino,  in  Tuscany,  and  came 
through  his  mother  from  the  Gaetani  family,  which 
had  also  produced  Bonifacius  VIII.  He  received 
his  instruction  at  Rome  and  Florence  from  distin- 
guished humanists,  and  became  a  prothonotary  at 
the  Curia  under  Innocent  VIII.  From  Alexander 
VI.  he  received  rapid  promotion,  becoming  cardinal 
in  1493.  He  came  near  succeeding  Leo  X.  and 
Adrian  VT.  Under  Clement  VII.  he  became  cardi- 
nal bishop  of  Portus  (Ostia)  and  dean  of  the  sacred 
college,  and  on  the  death  of  Clement  VII.,  in  1534, 
received  election  as  pope. 

His  first  appointment  to  the  cardinalate  on  Dec. 
18,  1534,  maide  it  clear  that  nepotism  had  come  to 
the  front  once  more;  since  the  red  hat  fell  to  his 
nephews  Alessandro  Farnese  and  Ascanio  Sforza, 
aged  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  respectively;  yet 
subsequent  appointments  included  Gasparo  Con- 
tarini,  Sadoleto,  Pole,  and  Giovanni  Pietro  Caraffa, 
subsequently  Pope  Paul  IV.  (q.v.).  Paul  III.  was 
in  earnest  in  the  matter  of  improving  the  eccledas- 
tical  situation,  and  on  June  2, 1536,  he  issued  a  bull 
convoking  a  general  council  to  sit  at  Mantua  in  1537. 
But  at  the  very  start  the  German  Protestant  estates 
declined  to  send  any  delegates  to  a  council  in  Italy, 
while  the  duke  of  Mantua  himself  put  forth  such 
large  requirements  that  Paul  first  deferred  for  a  year 
and  then  discarded  the  whole  project.  In  1536 
Paul  invited  nine  eminent  prelates,  distinguished 
by  learning  and  piety  alike,  to  act  in  committee  and 
to  report  as  to  the  ref  onnation  and  rebuilding  of  the 
Church.  In  1537  they  turned  in  their  celebrated 
Concilium  de  emendenda  ecdesia  (in  J.  le  Plat,  Montis 
menta  cut  hittoriam  ConcUii  TriderUini,  ii.  596-597, 
Louvain,  1782),  exposing  gross  abuses  in  the  Curia, 
in  the  church  administration  and  public  worship; 
and  proffering  many  a  bold  and  earnest  word  in  be- 
half of  abolishing  such  abuses.  This  report  was 
printed  not  only  at  Rome,  but  at  Strasbuig  and  else- 
where. But  to  the  Protestants  it  seemed  far  from 
thorough;  Luther  had  faJs  edition  (1538)  prefaced 
with  a  vjgnette  showing  the  cardinals  cleaning  the 
Augean  stable  of  the  Rmnan  CSiureh  with  their  f  ox- 
teils  instead  of  with  lusty  brooms.  Yet  the  pope 
mm  in  emest  idien  be  took  up  the  problem  of 
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earnest,  and  that  the  surest  way  to  convoke  a  coun- 
cil without  prejudice  to  the  pope  was  by  an  une- 
quivocal mode  of  procedure  that  should  leave  no 
room  for  doubt  of  his  own  readiness  to  make  amend- 
ments. Yet  it  is  clear  that  the  Concilium  bore  no 
fruit  in  the  actual  situation,  and  that  in  Rome  no 
results  followed  from  the  conmiittee's  recommenda- 
tions. 

On  the  other  hand,  serious  political  complications 
eventuated.  In  order  to  vest  his  grandson  Ottavio 
Famese  with  the  dukedom  of  Camerino,  Paul 
forcibly  wrested  the  same  from  the  duke  of  Urbino 
(1540).  He  also  incurred  virtual  war  with  his  own 
subjects  and  vassals  by  the  imposition  of  burden- 
some taxes.  Perugia,  renouncing  its  obedience, 
was  besieged  by  Pier  Luigi,  and  forfeited  its  freedom 
entirely  on  its  surrender.  The  burghers  of  Colonna 
were  duly  vanquished,  and  Ascanio  was  banished 
(1541).  After  this  the  time  seemed  ripe  for  anni- 
hilating heresy. 

While  it  was  not  foreseen  at  Rome  in  1540,  when 
the  Church  officially  recognized  the  young  society 
forming  about  Ignatius  of  Ix>yola  (see  Jesuits), 
what  large  results  this  new  organization  was  des- 
tined to  achieve;  yet  a  deliberate  and  gradual  course 
of  action  against  Protestantism  dates  from  this 
period.  The  second  visible  stage  in  the  process 
becomes  marked  by  the  institution,  or  reorganization, 
in  1542,  of  the  Holy  Office  (see  Inquisition).  On 
another  side,  the  emperor  was  insisting  that  Rome 
should  forward  his  designs  toward  a  peaceable 
recovery  of  the  German  Protestants.  Accordingly 
the  pope  despatched  the  nuncio  Morone  to  Hagenau 
and  Worms,  in  1540;  while,  in  1541,  Cardinal  Con- 
tarini  took  part  in  the  adjustment  proceedings  at 
Regensburg  (see  Regensburg,  Conference  of). 
It  was  Contarini  who  led  to  the  stating  of  a  definition 
in  connection  with  the  article  of  justification  in 
which  occurs  the  famous  formula  **  by  faith  alone 
are  we  justified,"  with  which  was  combined,  however, 
the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  good  works.  At 
Rome,  this  definition  was  rejected  in  the  consistory 
of  May  27,  and  Luther  declared  that  he  could  ac- 
cept it  only  provided  the  opposers  would  admit  that 
hitherto  they  had  taught  differently  from  what  was 
meant  in  the  present  instance.  The  general  results 
of  the  conference  and  the  attitude  of  the  Curia, 
including  its  rejection  of  Contarini's  propositions, 
shows  a  definite  avoidance  of  an  understanding 
with  the  Protestants.  All  that  could  henceforth 
be  expected  of  the  pope  was  that  he  would  cooper- 
ate in  the  violent  suppression  of  "  heretics  "  in 
Germany,  as  he  had  done  in  Italy,  by  creating  for 
their  annihilation  the  arm  of  the  revived  Inquisition. 

Yet,  even  now,  and  particularly  after  the  Regens- 
burg Conference  had  proved  in  vain,  the  emperor 
did  not  cease  to  insist  on  convening  the  council,  the 
final  result  of  his  insistence  being  the  Council  of 
Ttent  (q.v.),which,  after  several  postponements,  was 
finally  convoked  by  the  bull  Lcetare  Hieru»alemf 
ICar.  15,  1545. 

Ifeanwhile,  after  the  peace  of  Crespy  (Sep.,  1544), 

the  flitiiation  had  so  shaped  itself  that  Charles  V. 
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Cardinal  Alessandro  Famese.  The  pope  was  to  aid 
in  the  projected  war  against  the  German  Evangelical 
princes  and  estates.  The  prompt  acquiescence  of 
Paul  III.  in  the  war  project  was  probably  grounded 
on  personal  motives.  The  moment  now  seemed  op- 
portune for  him,  since  the  emperor  was  sufficiently 
preoccupied  in  the  German  realm,  to  acquire  for  his 
son  Pier  Luigi  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Piacenza. 
Although  these  belonged  to  the  Papal  States  (q.v.), 
Paul  thought  to  overcome  the  reluctance  of  the  car- 
dinals by  exchanging  the  duchies  for  the  less  valu- 
able domains  of  Camerino  and  Nepi.  The  emperor 
agreed,  because  of  his  prospective  compensation  to 
the  extent  of  12,000  infantry,  500  troopers,  and  con- 
siderable simis  of  money.  In  Germany  the  cam- 
paign began  in  the  west,  where  Protestant  movements 
had  been  at  work  in  the  archbishopric  of  Cologne 
since  1542.  The  Reformation  was  not  a  complete 
success  there,  because  the  city  council  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  chapter  opposed  it;  whereas  on  Apr.  16, 
1546,  Herman  of  Wied  (q.v.)  was  excommimi- 
cated,  his  rank  forfeited,  and  he  was,  in  Feb.,  1547, 
compelled  by  the  emperor  to  abdicate. 

In  the  mean  time  open  warfare  had  begun  against 
the  Evangelical  princes,  estates,  and  cities  allied 
in  the  Schmalkald  League  (see  Philip  of  Hesse). 
By  the  close  of  1546,  Charles  V.  succeeded  in  sub- 
jugating South  Germany,  while  the  victorious  battle 
at  MuUberg,  on  Apr.  24,  1547,  established  his  im- 
perial sovereignty  everywhere  in  Germany  and 
delivered  into  his  hands  the  two  leaders  of  the  league. 
But  while  north  of  the  Alps,  in  virtue  of  his  prepara- 
tions for  the  Interim  (q.v.)  and  its  enforcement,  the 
emperor  was  widely  instrumental  in  recovering 
Germany  to  Roman  Catholicism,  the  pope  now  held 
aloof  from  him  because  the  emperor  himself  had 
stood  aloof  in  the  matter  of  endowing  Pier  Luigi 
with  Parma  and  Piacenza,  and  the  situation  came  to 
a  total  rupture  when  the  imperial  vice-gerent, 
Ferrante  Gonzaga,  proceeded  forcibly  to  expel  Pier 
Luigi.  The  pope's  son  was  assassinated  at  Piacenza, 
and  Paul  III.  believed  that  this  had  not  come  to 
pass  without  the  emperor's  foreknowledge.  In  the 
same  year,  however,  and  after  the  death  of  the  French 
King  Francis  I.,  with  whom  the  pope  had  once  again 
sought  an  alliance,  the  stress  of  circimistances  com- 
pelled him  to  do  the  emperor's  will  and  accept  the 
ecclesiastical  measures  adopted  during  the  Interim. 
With  reference  to  the  assassinated  prince's  inheri- 
tance, the  restitution  of  which  Paul  III.  demanded 
ostensibly  in  the  name  and  for  the  sake  of  the  Church, 
the  pope's  design  was  thwarted  by  the  emperor, 
who  refused  to  surrender  Piacenza,  and  by  Pier 
Luigi's  heir  in  Parma,  Ottavio  Famese.  In  con- 
sequence of  a  violent  altercation  on  this  account 
with  Cardinal  Famese,  the  pope,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
one  years,  became  so  overwrought  that  an  attack 
of  sickness  ensued  from  which  he  died,  Nov.  10, 
1549.  He  proved  unable  to  suppress  the  Reforma- 
tion, although  it  was  during  his  pontificate  that 
the  foundation  was  laid  for  the  Counter-Reformation. 

K.  Benrath. 

Bibuoorapht:  Consult  for  BOUXceB.*  Paul's  bulls,  with 
those  of  Pius  IV.  and  Qregoiy  XIII.  and  related  docu- 
ments, Paris,  1624;  they  are  also  to  be  fo\ind  in  Ckxiue- 
linee,  Btdlarumt  jnivtUffiorum  .  .  .  colUctio,  iv.  1,  pp. 
112  aqq.,  Rome,  1715;  O.  Paoviniust  Pontificum  Bomor 
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norum  vitcB,  pp.  366  sqq.,  Cologne,  1626;  E.  Albiri,  Rda- 
tiont  dtoli  Ambatciaton  Ventti  al  Senato,  II.,  Ui.  295  sqq., 
16  vols.,  Florenoe,  1839-63;  ForUM  rmwn  Auiiriacaruhi, 
XXX,,  pp.  V.  sqq.,  11  sqq.,  Vienna,  1870;  O.  Rajmaldus, 
AnnaUa  tecUtiaatici,  for  1634-49.  Cologne,  1694  sqq.; 
[W.  Cascett],  The  State  of  the  Church  of  Rome  when  the  Ref- 
ormaltion  Began,  London.  1688;  Calendar  of  State  Papers, 
Henry  VIII.,  vols.  vii.  -viii..  in  RoUa  Seriee.  Further  dis- 
cussions are:  Rsxike.  Popes,  i.  180-206;  idem,  DetUeche 
Oeachiehte  im  Zeitalter  der  Reformation,  vols,  iv.-v.,  Leip- 
sio.  1894;  Q.  de  Leva,  Storia  documentata  di  Carlo  V., 
vob.  iii.-iv..  Bologna,  1867-81;  L.  Pastor,  Die  kirchliehen 
Rettniowbeatrebunoen  ufdhrend  der  Reoierung  Karle  V.,  pp. 
90  sqq.,  Freiburg.  1879;  idem,  Genchichte  der  PApste,  vol. 
v.,  ib..  1909;  M.  Brosch,  Oeachiehte  dea  KirchenJataatea,  i. 
163  sqq.,  Qotha,  1880;  F.  H.  Reuscb.  Der  Index  der  Ver- 
boienen  BUcher,  passim,  Bonn,  1883;  Nuniiaturberichte  aua 
Deutachland,  Qotha.  1892-99;  E.  Gualano,  Paidua  Papa 
III.,  Parma,  1899;  De  Navenne,  in  Revtie  hiatorigite,  Ixxvii 
(1901),  241-278;  J.  Qairdner,  The  Engliah  Church  in  the 
Sixteenth  Century,  passim,  London,  1903;  H.  C.  Lea,  Hiat. 
of  the  Inqyiaition  of  Spain,  vols,  ii.-iv.,  passim,  New  York, 
1907;   Bower,  Popea,  iii.  311-317. 

Paul  rV.  (Giovanni  Pietro  Caraffa):  Pope 
1555-59.  He  was  a  Neapolitan,  born  in  1476,  and 
entered  the  clerical  estate  in  1494,  after  a  course  of 
studies  embracing  languages,  philosophy,  theology, 
and  canon  law.  His  uncle,  Cardinal  Oliviero  Caraffa, 
opened  the  way  for  him  to  ecclesiastical  advance- 
ment. He  thus  came  to  be  chamberlain  under 
Alexander  VI.,  prothonotary  imder  Julius  XL,  and 
bishop  of  Chiete  (Teate)  in  the  Abruzzi.  He  was 
employed  in  diplomatic  missions  in  the  years  1506 
and  1507,  and  was  then  busied  for  several  years  with 
reforms  in  his  own  diocese,  till  the  fifth  Lateran 
Council,  in  1512,  recalled  him  to  Rome  as  president 
of  one  of  the  congregations.  Still  pending  the 
council,  he  was  despatched  to  England  by  Leo  X., 
to  collect  Peter's  Pence  (q.v.),  and  before  returning 
was  sent  to  Spain  to  imite  the  Christian  princes 
against  the  Turks.  The  sojourn  thus  afforded  him 
for  several  years  in  Spain  proved  of  decisive  effect 
upon  Carc.3a's  ulterior  policy.  On  this  occasion  he 
learned  the  natiu^  of  an  institution  which  nominally 
also  existed  elsewhere,  while  only  in  the  form  it  had 
assumed  in  Spain  did  it  serve  as  a  powerful  and  un- 
deviating  instrument,  viz.,  the  Inquisition  (q.v.). 

To  begin  with,  Caraffa  tried  his  hand  at  reforms 
within  the  Church.  Under  Leo  X.  he  served  on  a 
committee  with  Silvester  Prierias  (q.v.) ;  afterward 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Oratory  of  Divine  Love 
(q.v.).  And  when  Adrian  VI.  undertook  to  promote 
reform,  he  promptly  directed  Caraffa  and  Tommaso 
Gazzella  of  Gaeta  to  prepare  a  draft  of  recommen- 
dations, though  their  labors  appear  to  have  been 
void  of  result.  In  like  manner,  when  Clement  VII. 
was  reluctantly  constrained  by  public  opinion  to 
put  forth  some  efforts,  he  called  for  Caraffa's  assist- 
ance, though  here  again  the  movements  for  im- 
proving the  preparatory  training  of  the  clergy  and 
for  terminating  simony  were  not  much  forwarded. 
By  way  of  reaction  from  so  much  labor  in  vain, 
Caraffa  withdrew  himself  altogether  from  public  life 
about  the  Curia.  With  some  friends  of  the  Oratory 
he  founded  the  Theatines  (q.v.).  It  was  natural 
in  a  man  of  Caraffa's  character,  that,  after  all  at- 
tempts at  reform  from  within  the  Chureh  had  mis- 
carried and  "heraay"  but  spread  the.  wider,  he 
should  view  the  policy  of  xeedliite,  unoomnramlfiiic 
reaction  as  the  indicated  modk  '^ 


cordingly,  when  the  capture  of  Rome  at  the  hands 
of  the  Spanish  and  the  German  troops  of  Charles  V., 
in  1527,  had  driven  the  new  order  from  Rome  to 
Venicei  Caraffa  was  again  at  work  in  the  path  of 
enlightened  reaction.  This  is  evidenced  by  two 
reports;  one  to  the  decemvirate,  the  other,  in  1532, 
to  Clement  VII.,  and  both  urge  extreme  stringency 
against  all  manner  of  heresy. 

Caraffa  both  sought  and  found  new  methods. 
Once  more,  indeed,  when  he  had  returned  to  Rome, 
he  attempted  reform,  for  he  was  appointed  by  Paul 
III.  on  the  conunittee  of  nine  prelates  who  drafted 
the  Concilium  de  emendenda  eccUsia,  in  1536  (see 
Paul  III.);  but  this  effort  also  proved  without 
results  at  the  time,  although  the  Council  of  Trent,  a 
quarter-century  later,  carried  out  the  amendments 
that  were  here  demanded.  In  the  year  1537,  how- 
ever, he  and  his  colleagues  of  the  committee  of  nine 
incurred  the  scorn  of  the  Protestants  on  account  of 
the  inoperative  "  reform."  Still  the  Curia  seemed 
willing  once  more  to  seek  a  pacific  understanding 
with  the  Protestants,  since  Contarini  (see  Reqens- 
BURQ,  Conference  op),  in  1541,  was  despatched 
to  R^ensburg  as  the  pope's  delegate.  Yet  a  strong 
party  in  the  Curia,  Caraffa  among  them,  had  op- 
posed the  plan  from  the  start;  and  they  so  contrived 
that  the  most  important  proposition  toward  a  settle- 
ment was  rejected.  On  this  account,  every  further 
attempt  at  peaceable  conjuncture  was  set  aside. 
In  this  connection,  Caraffa  and  Contarini  stand 
forth  as  the  opposite  poles  of  the  Curia's  policy; 
complete  reaction  won  the  day,  and  Contarini, 
under  suspicion  of  treachery,  withdrew  from  the 
Curia.  It  is  now  noteworthy  that,  in  the  very  same 
year  and  by  virtue  of  the  bull  Licet  ab  initio  (July  21, 
1542),  there  went  into  effect  the  reorganized  insti- 
tution of  the  Roman  inquisition,  which  Caraffa  had 
remodeled  according  to  the  Spanish  pattern.  This 
was  his  favorite  creation;  hence  he  provided,  of 
his  own  means,  whatever  was  requisite  for  setting 
to  work  at  once,  directed  all  advisory  conferences, 
and  drew  the  lines  over  all  Italy.  Fully  convinced, 
as  he  was,  that  Roman  Catholicism  was  in  a  position 
to  recover  its  lapsed  universal  supremacy,  provided 
only  that  every  effort  were  exerted  absolutely  to  that 
end,  Caraffa  stood  forth  as  the  embodiment  of  the 
Counter-Reformation. 

Although  at  the  election  subsequent  to  the  death 
of  Paul  III.,  in  1549,  Caraffa  had  obtained  many 
votes,  it  was  not  until  after  Julius  III.,  in  1555,  that 
he  came  into  the  papal  succession  as  Paul  IV. ;  being 
already  nigh  seventy-nine  years  old.  The  four  years 
that  were  still  his  allotted  term  he  used  principally  in 
furtherance  of  the  task  he  had  set  for  himself.  He 
might  have  accomplished  still  more  than  he  did, 
had  he  not  been  blinded  by  his  passionate  hatred  for 
everything  Spanish  or  imperial,  and  if  nepotism  had 
found  no  lodgment  in  his  soul.  But  the  latter  fault, 
at  least,  he  overcame  in  his  very  last  year,  expeiUng 
the  young  Caraffas.  Paul  IV.  inflexibly  plied  and 
furthered  two  distinct  activities:  the  inquisition  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  Jesuits  (q.v.).  In  the  use  of 
the  inquisition  he  preferred  to  strike  at  those  in 
high  places,  such  as  Morone  and  Bishop  Soranso; 
wldle  he  so  favored  the  Jesuits  that  one  of  their 
ny  wiote:  **  Maiqr  peqfile  ev^i  hold  him  to 
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be  the  founder  of  our  society."  When  he  died,  there 
passed  away  a  powerful  pope,  one  who  had  stamped 
his  genius  on  the  church  oiganism  of  his  time. 

K.  Benrath. 

Bibuoorapbt:  Sources:  A.  Caracciolo,  De  vita  Patiii  IV. ^ 
Ck>logno,  1612;  G.  B.  CaataLso.  VUa  del  PorUifice  Paolo  IV., 
Modona,  1618;  P.  S.  Paolo,  The  Papacy  of  Paul  IV.,  Lon- 
don, 1673;  A.  Andrea,  Delia  Ouerra  di  Compagna  dx  Roma 
9  dd  Regno  di  Napoli  nel  pontificato  di  Paolo  IV.,  in  Rac- 
eoUa  .  .  .  del  Regno  di  Napoli,  vol.  vii.,  23  vols.,  Naples, 
1769-1771;  Archivio  etorico  Italiano,  vol.  xii.,  Florence, 
1847;  a  document  of  CaraflFa's  to  the  Venetian  senate  is 
in  Rivieta  Cristiana,  1878.  Consult  further:  Ranke, 
Popes,  i.  213-241.  iii.  no.  29;  J.  Chantrel,  Paul  IV.  ei  la 
tyrannie  papale,  Paris,  1870;  K.  Benrath,  in  JPT,  1878; 
idem,  Oeechichte  der  Reformation  in  Venedig,  pp.  6-7,  114- 
115,  Halle,  1887;  O.  Jensen,  Giovanni  Pietri  Caraffa, 
Copenhagen.  1880;  G.  Duruy,  Le  Cardinal  Carlo  Carafa, 
1619-61.  Etude  sur  le  porUifical  de  Paul  IV.,  Paris,  1882; 
F.  H.  Reusch,  Der  Index  der  verbotenen  BUcher,  passim, 
Bonn,  1883;  J.  Gairdner,  The  English  Church  in  the  Six- 
teenth Century,  passim,  London,  1903;  H.  C.  Lea,  Hiet.  of 
the  Inquisition  of  Spain,  vols,  ii.-iv.,  passim.  New  York, 
1907;  Bower,  Popes,  iii.  318-319,  and  literature  under 
Inquisition;  and  Paul  III. 

PaulV.  (Camillo  Borghese) :  Pope  1605-21.  He 
was  bom  at  Rome  on  Sept.  17,  1552;  was  trained 
at  Perugia  and  Padua  in  canon  law;  entered  the 
service  of  the  Curia,  first  as  abbreviator,  then  as 
referendary  of  signatures;  and  in  1588  he  was  vice- 
legate  at  Bologna.  He  succeeded  so  well  with  a 
legation  to  Spain,  imder  Clement  VIII.,  that  in  1596 
he  was  duly  rewarded  with  the  purple.  He  became 
pope  on  May  16, 1605. 

Quite  at  the  outset  he  was  called  upon  to  pass 
decision  in  case  of  certain  grave  conflicts  within 
the  Church.  The  strife  between  Jesuits  and  Domi- 
nicans concerning  the  doctrine  of  grace  (see  Mo- 
lina, Luis)  was  still  active,  and  the  new  pope  took 
sides  with  the  Jesuits,  and  went  at  least  so  far  toward 
a  definition  that  he  disallowed  the  teaching  of  Molina 
to  be  styled  Pelagian.  Furthermore,  under  date  of 
Dec.  1,  1611,  he  forbade  all  published  expression  on 
the  matter  without  papal  approbation. 

A  still  more  deeply  momentous  conflict  with  the 
Venetian  republic  was  brought  to  a  head  at  the 
same  season.  The  encroachment  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical tribunals  had  produced  such  soreness  in  that 
quarter  that  finally  the  decemvirate  began  to  strike 
back.  With  reference  to  the  legislation  then  in 
force,  an  edict  of  Mar.  26, 1605,  baud  ruled  that  the 
building  of  churches,  as  well  as  the  introduction  of 
religious  orders  within  the  state,  must  be  subject 
to  express  approval  on  the  part  of  the  republic. 
Two  ecclesiastics,  moreover,  who  had  incurred  some 
grave  criminal  charges  were  cited  before  the  civil 
courts.  The  pope  undertook  to  nullify  this  dispo- 
fdtion  of  the  case;  and,  under  threat  of  the  inter- 
dict, he  demanded  the  prompt  delivery  of  the  ac- 
cused to  the  spiritual  court  (Dec.,  1605).  The  coun- 
cil standing  firm,  the  interdict  was  declared  (Apr. 
17,  1606).  On  the  Venetian  side,  the  campaign 
was  led  by  the  Servite  Paolo  Sarpi  (q. v.) ;  and  the 
eotindl's  firmness  triumphed,  since  the  interdict 
proved  wholly  a  blank  discharge.  The  Jesuits, 
TheatJnea^  and  Capuchins,  who  supported  the  pope's 
were  expelled  from  the  state's  domain,  while 

whta  (d  other  orders   and   the  secular  clergy 
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was  waived  by  the  transfer  of  the  two  accused 
ecclesiastics  to  the  French  ambassador,  with  the 
express  proviso  that  the  right  of  the  republic  to  tiy 
all  inhabitants  be  kept  intact.  The  republic  refused 
either  to  seek  or  to  receive  absolution.  This  was 
none  the  less  bestowed,  in  the  name  of  the  pope,  on 
the  doge  and  the  council,  by  Cardinal  Jdyeuse,  on 
Apr.  21,  1607,  in  his  declaration  that  the  pope  re- 
pealed all  measures  that  had  been  instituted  against 
Venice. 

Simultaneously  with  the  Venetian  quarrel,  Paul 
incurred  strife  with  England.  In  that  country, 
after  the  Gunpowder  Plot  (q.v.),  which  was  chai^d 
on  the  Roman  Catholic  party,  parliament  had  en- 
joined upon  all  Englishmen  the  oath  that  they 
would  never  assent  to  the  doctrine  whereby  the 
pope  could  dispose  kings  or  nullify  subjects'  oath 
of  allegiance.  Paul  forbade  this  oath  (1606  and 
1607),  whereupon  there  ensued  a  controversy  in- 
volving, on  the  one  side,  King  James  himself,  on 
the  other,  Bellarmine  (q.v.).  This  dispute  as  to 
the  scope  of  the  papal  authority  was  transplanted 
to  France  as  well,  when  Henry  IV.  fell  a  victim  to 
the  assassin  Ravaillac  (1610).  What  was  Paul's 
mind  in  this  case  appears  from  his  remark  to  the 
envoy  from  Flanders:  "  This  was  the  Lord's  doing, 
because  he  was  given  to  a  reprobate  understanding." 
Forasmuch  as  the  Jesuit  Mariana,  in  his  tract  De 
rege  et  regis  institiUione  (Mainz,  1605),  defended  the 
murder  of  heretical  kings,  parliament  ordered  that 
work  to  be  burned  by  the  public  executioner,  and 
also  prohibited  Bellarmine's  attack  on  James  I. 
But  this  was  not  the  end  of  the  contest.  In 
1611,  when  Edmimd  Richer,  in  his  treatise  De 
ecdesiastica  et  politica  potestate,  gave  expression  to 
the  Gallican  ideas,  the  Jesuit  Suarez  retaliated  with 
a  fresh  assault  on  James  I.,  thereby  winning  the 
pope's  highest  praise;  whereas  it  was  only  by  special 
negotiations  that  Marie  de  Medicis,  as  guardian  of 
Louis  XIII.,  could  be  induced  to  withhold  accept- 
ance of  the  French  parliament's  decree,  which 
practically  countenanced  the  circulation  of  Richer's 
document  by  forbidding  its  annulment  (cf.  F.  H. 
Reusch,  Der  Index  der  verbotenen  BUcher,  ii.  355- 
356,  Bonn,  1883). 

Amid  strifes  in  such  number,  Paul  was  twice 
afforded  the  opportunity  of  working  in  behalf  of 
peace;  in  Spain,  from  1606  downward,  and  in  Ger- 
many, before  the  Thirty  Years'  War  (q.v.).  The 
situation  in  Spain  turned  on  the  forcible  expulsion 
of  the  Moors.  In  1608,  the  Dominican  Bleda  en- 
deavored to  justify,  with  his  Defensio  fidei,  the 
somewhat  maturely  contemplated  measure  which 
Cardinal  Richelieu  described  as  '*  the  most  barbarous 
procedure  in  the  annals  of  himianity  "  {M&moires 
du  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  i.  86,  Paris,  1836),  and 
the  Roman  commissioners  endorsed  the  project, 
notwithstanding  that  Paul  had  earlier  counseled 
a  pacific  agreement.  It  was,  accordingly,  in  the 
spirit  of  this  "  hideous  book  "  (H.  C.  Lea,  Hist,  of 
the  Inquisition  of  Spain,  iii.  388,  New  York,  1907), 
that  Philip  III.  set  to  work,  coc^ating  vast  prop- 
erties of  the  Moors,  and  driving  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands to  misery.  In  Germany  Paul  ui^ged  the 
Roman  Catholic  powers  into  war  with  Frederick 
Palatine,  promised  them  support,  and  survived  the 
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victory  at  Weissberg  (Nov.,  1620) ;  but  waa  stricken 
with  paralysis  while  taking  part,  on  Jan.  28,  1621, 
in  a  procession  designed  to  solemnize  the  issue. 
Besides  opulently  endowing  his  brother's  family, 
and  thus  enabling  the  Borghese  to  accumulate  the 
greatest  landed  property  ever  in  temporal  hands 
within  the  Papal  States,  Paul  bequeathed  a  valua- 
ble equipment  to  the  city  of  Rome  in  his  restoration 
of  the  great  aqueduct  which  bears  his  name  (Aqua 
Paola).  K.  Benrath. 

Bibuoorapbt:  Sources  are:  The  bulls  in  Cherubini's  Bui* 
larium  moffnitm,  iii.  189  sqq.;  A.  Bxovio,  Vita  di  Paolo 
v.,  in  Platina,  pp.  509  sqq.,  ed.  of  Cologne,  1626;  A  Dec- 
laration of  the  Variance  between  the  Pope  and  the  Segniory 
of  Venice,  London,  1606  (from  the  Italian  of  F.  Manfred!); 
James  I.  of  England,  Triplici  nodo,  triplex  cuneiu:  or  an 
Apolooie  for  iKe  Oath  of  AlUgiance  ttgainet  the  two  Brevea  of 


Paid  v.,  London,  1607;  P.  Sarpi,  Biet.  of  the  QuarrdM  of 
Pope  Paid  V.  with  .  .  .  Venice  (from  the  Italian),  London, 
1626;  idem.  Neue  Brvefe  {1608-1616),  ed.  K.  Benrath,  Leip- 
sic,  1909.  Consult:  Ranke,  Popes,  ii.  106  sqq.,  iii.  nos.  79, 
81;  E.  Comet,  Paolo  V.  e  la  Repvblica  Veneta,  Vienna, 
1859;  T.  A.  Trollope,  Paid  the  Pope  and  Paul  the  Friar, 
London,  1860;  S.  R.  Gardiner,  Hitt,  of  England  1603-16, 
pp.  278  sqq.,  London,  1863;  A.  von  Reumont,  Oeechichts 
der  Stadt  Rom,  iii.  2,  pp.  605  sqq.,  Beriin,  1870;  Cappel- 
letti,  /  Oeeuiti  e  la  Repubblica  de  Venezia,  Venice,  1873; 
B.  CJecchetti,  La  repubblica  di  Venezia  e  la  corie  di  Roma, 
ii.  403  sqq.,  Venice,  1874;  N.  Barossi  and  G.  Berohet,  Re- 
lazione  deUa  corte  di  Roma,  vol.  i.,  Venice,  1877;  M.  Broech, 
Geachichte  dee  Kirchenetaatee,  i.  851  sqq.,  Gotha,  1880; 
F.  H.  ReuBch,  Der  Index  der  verbotenen  BUcher,  passim, 
especially  ii.  319  sqq.,  327  sqq.,  341  sqq.,  355  sqq.,  B<»m, 
1883;  W.  H.  Fxere.  The  Engliah  Church,  1668-16S6,  pp. 
286.  336,  380,  London,  1904;  H.  C.  Lea,  Hui.  of  the  In- 
quiaUion  of  the  Middle  Ages,  vol.  iii.  passim.  New  York, 
1906;  idem,  Hial.  of  the  Inquieition  of  Spain,  vols.  iL-tv. 
passim,  ib.  1907;  Bower,  Popee,  iii.  327-328. 


Llife. 

1.  Chronology. 

Flight  from  Damasetui  (|  1). 
Journey  of  Acts  xi.  30  (§  2). 
First  Missionary  Journey  (§  3). 
First  Visit  to  Corinth  (§  4). 
Arrest  in  Jerusalem  (§5). 
Conversion  (f  6). 

2.  Period  before  Conversion. 

3.  Conversion  and  Preparation  for  Mis- 

sionary Service. 

4.  Paul  the  Missionary. 

5.  Contest  with  Judaism. 

6.  Paul's  Gospel  and  Theology. 

7.  Paul  the  Martyr. 
Stated  Facts  (§  1). 


PAUL  THE  APOSTLE. 

Probable  Conjectures  (§2). 
n.  Ep&Btles. 

1.  Preliminary  Questions. 
External  Testimony  (§1). 
Internal  Evidence  (§  2). 
Character  of  Epistles  as  a  Collecticm 

(§3). 
Not    an    Argument    in     a     Circle 

(§4). 
Paul's  Personality  (§  5). 

2.  First  Group. 

I  Thessalonians  (§  1). 
n  Thessalonians  (§  2). 

3.  Second  Group;  the  **  Quadrilateral.*' 
(General  Characteristics;    Repulse  of 

Judatstic  Attack  (§  1). 


I  Corinthians  (i  3). 
II  Corinthians  (§  3). 
Galatians  (§  4). 
Romans  (§  5). 
Unity  of  Romans  (§  6). 
Criticism  by  Dutch  School  (|  7). 

4.  Third  Group;  PriK>n  Epistles. 
Philippians  (§1). 

The  Pauline  Style  (§  2). 
Colossians  (§  3). 
Ephesians  (§4). 

5.  Pastoral  Epistles. 

The  Release  from  Prison  (§  1). 
I  Timothy  (§  2). 
II  Timothy,  Titus  (§  3). 


L  Life. — 1.  Ohronoloflry:  The  general  course  of 
events  in  Paul's  life  may  be  gathered  from  the  Acts 
and  from  information  which  he  himself  gives  in  the 
epistles  (Gal.  i.  15-ii.  1;  II  Cor.  xii.  2;  Rom.  xv.  23; 
Philemon  9) .  Actual  dates  depend  upon  data  which 
do  not  afford  a  single  indisputable  conclusion,  yet, 
taken  together,  set  definite  limits  to  the  field  of 
choice.  The  data  and  the  events  which  they  thus 
approximately  determine  are  as  follows:  On  Paul's 
own  testimony  he  escaped  from  Damascus  in  the 
time  of  a  certain  "  Aretas  the  king  "  (II  (IJor.  xi.  32), 
who  must  be  the  Nabatsean  Aretas  IV.  (see  Aretas). 
From  inscriptions  and  coins  it  is  gath- 
^•?^^*    ered  that  the  forty-eighth  year  of  the 

DamaMus  ^^  °^  ^^  Aretas  IV.  was  39  or  40 
A.D.  (cf.  Gutschmid  in  J.  Euting, 
Nabatdiache  Inschrifien,  pp.  84-85,  87-88,  BerUn, 
1885).  Manifestly  no  terminus  a  quo  is  furnished 
herein,  and  a  terminus  ad  quern  only  in  the  doubtful 
case  that  the  forty-eighth  year  of  Aretas'  reign  was 
the  last.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  common  assumption 
on  this  basis  that  the  flight  from  Damascus  took 
place  before  40  and  the  conversion  (which  occurred 
three  years  before  the  flight;  Gal.  i.  17-18;  Acts  ix. 
23-28)  before  37  a.d.  (see  §  6,  below). 

The  facts  known  which  bear  on  the  end  of  Aretas*  reign 
are  (1)  that  hui  successor,  Abias,  ruled  under  Claudius  (41- 
54  A.D.);  and  (2)  that  Abias*  successor,  Malchus  II.  (called 
III.  by  Gutschmid)  reigned  c.  49-71  a.d.  The  "  governor 
(Gk.  tihnarchea]  under  Aretas  the  king  "  of  II  Cor.  xi.  32,  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  an  official  appointed  by 
Aretas  over  Damascus  and  contiguous  territory,  and  hence 
it  is  inferred  that  Damascus  at  the  time  of  the  flight  belonged 
to  tl^e  r^m  of  Aretas.  Both  suppositions  are  conjectural. 
It  is  more  probable  that  the  ethnaroh  of  Aretas  was  a  Bed- 


ouin chieftain  subject  to  the  NabataMn  king,  who  with  his 
tribe  invaded  Damascene  territory  and  lay  in  wait  for  Paul 
before  the  dty  gate  (cf.  T.  Zahn.  in  NKZ,  1904,  pp.  34  sqq.). 
The  expression  "  tiie  city  of  the  Damascenes  "  (II  Cor.  xL 
32)  seems  to  show  that  Damascus  at  this  time  did  not  be- 
long to  Aretas.  The  theory  that  Damascus  was  given  to 
the  Nabateeans  by  Caligula  (consequently  after  the  death  of 
Tiberius,  Mar.,  37  a.d.)  and  was  taken  away  from  them  by 
Nero  (consequently  after  Oct.,  54  a.d.)  has  no  other  support 
than  the  inconclusive  fact  that  no  inscriptions  or  coins  are 
known  which  show  that  Damascus  belonged  to  the  Roman 
empire  in  the  years  35-62  a.d.  That  it  did  not  belong  to 
Aretas  c.  35-37  a.d.  seems  a  sound  conclusion  from  the  «- 
lenoe  of  Josephus  concerning  such  a  relation  iaAnL  2LV1II., 
vi.  3,  and  v.  3.     [But  see  Nabatjbans  II..  §  2.] 

In  Acts  xi.  30,  there  is  mention  of  a  journey  (tf 
Paul  and  Barnabas  from  Antioch  to  Jerusalem, 
carrying  contributions  for  the  relief  of  the  brethren 
in  Judea.  The  narrative  is  then  interrupted  by 
an  account  of  events  in  Jerusalem  and 
otTo!^  Palestine,  including  the  death  of  Herod 
xi  80  '^^PP^  i-y  <^d  ^  resumed  in  Acts  xii. 
25,  with  the  return  of  Paul  and  Barna- 
bas to  Antioch.  From  Josephus  it  is  gathered  that 
Agrippa  died  in  44  a.d.  It  was  Passover  time  (Acts 
xii.  3) ;  hence  the  journey  occurred  about  the  Pass- 
over of  44  A.D.  It  was  probably  after  the  Passover, 
but  not  very  long.  From  this  datum  the  begin- 
ning of  the  association  of  Paul  and  Barnabas 
may  be  determined.  They  labored  together  in 
Antioch  "a  whole  year"  (Acts  xi.  26);  if  at 
the  end  of  this  year  the  journey  took  place  which 
interrupted  their  work  in  Antioch,  it  was  after  tl» 
Passover  of  43  a.d.  that  Barnabas  brought  Paul 
from  Tarsus  (Acts  xi.  25-26);  at  any  rate  before 
the  end  of  43  a.d. 
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death  of  Agiippa. 
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And  tho  deulh  of  Agrippa  (Acta  iji.  30-24}  occurred  sTtcr 
tbe  journey,  the  oatural  plooe  to  relate  them  would  be  ftftf  i 
Acta  lii.  25  (or  belon  iv.  U.  Tbs  date  of  the  famine  in 
Palestine  was  pmbaljly  4fl-4S  A.n.  But  the  detenninaliaa 
ol  the  Aatiochiana  In  sead  relief  ta  Judea  was  (onued  be- 
cause af  a  prophecy  forcteUin^  "  ereat  dearth  LhrDUKhdut 
all  the  world"  belonj  the  event  (Aula  li.  27-29).     la  41- 

Dinjt  of  the  fuUilnioat  of  the  pnphoFy  {cf.  T.  Zahn.  Ein- 
inlufv,  ii.  417,  K13  sqq.,  Leipeic.  1000). 

Sergioa  Paul  us,  proconsul  of  (Jyprua  when  Paul 
und  Barnabas  visilcd  the  inland  as  recorded  in  Acta 
siii.  4-13,  it)  undoubtedly  tlie  proconsul  Paulua  oC 
a  Greek  inscription  of  Soloi  (D.  G.  Hogarth,  Devia 
Cypria,  p.  114,  Oxford,  1889;   cf.  NKZ.  19(M,  pp. 

192aqq.)  and  the  Lucius  Sergiua  PauJu9 

a.  Plrat     of    CIL,    vi.    31,    545.     He   governed 

Klssionur  (7j-prus  before  53  a.d,,  the  dulc  of  the 

Jonmer.    inscription  of  Soloi,  but  waa  not  the 

proconsul  of  52  or  51.  If  he  wfts  the 
proconsul  of  50,  he  would  have  been  in  ofiice  in  the 
spring  of  51  a.d.,  and  this  dat« 
quern  of  the  beginning  of  Paul's  first 
journey.  The  inscription  CIL,  vi.  31,  645,  is  prob- 
Gibly  earlier  than  the  proconsulsfaip  of  Sergiua  PituJus, 
(dnce  his  name  appears  there  in  a  subordinalf  posi- 
tion which  would  not  be  Ukely  if  he  had  filled  so 
important  an  oSice  before  Ihc  inscription  waa  writ- 
ten; but  since  the  da1«  of  this  second  inscription  is 
uncortaio,  no  satisfacUiry  lerminui  a  quo  is  furnished 

Td  52  A.D,  Lueius  Annius  Bassus  was  proconsul  of  Cyprus 
ICia,  2S32).  Hil  predeiHUor  was  QuintUB  Julius  Cordus 
iCia,  2631).    Gatti.  the  fiTS^  editor  o(  CIL.  vi.  31.  545.  with 

Claudius  (Apr..  47-Oct..  48  a.d.;  cf.  PfOKpoffraphia.  iii, 
221,  BerUn,  1S9S;  Pauly-Wisuna,  RtairruyklovOdit,  iv, 
1783). 

Paul's  first  visit  to  Corinth  was  made  at  a  time 
when  Aquila  had  lately  come  thither  in  consequence 
of  an  edict  of  Claudius  expelling  all  Jews  from  Rome 
(Acta  xviii.  1-2).     The  time  of  this  edict  can  not  be 

4  Fir  t  '-''"'(^tly  determined,  but  it  was  not 
VI«It  issued  during  the  first  years  of  daudiiis, 
to  Corinth,  f"  *'  ""'*  ''^  *•"■  Claudius  granted  to 
the  Jews  in  Alexandria,  in  Bame,  and 
in  the  empire  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  with 
admonitions  not  to  abuse  the  privilege  (Josephua, 
Ard.,  XIX-.  V.  2-3;  Dio  Cassius,  LX.,  vi.  6),  Fail- 
ure to  heed  this  advice  and  tumultuous  disturbances 
of  the  peace  ultimately  brought  about  their  ezpul- 
Bion  from  Rome  (Suetonius,  Clmidiut,  xxv.).  Dio 
Cassius  doubtless  had  thia  later  edict  in  mind  when 
be  adds  to  the  year  11  "  he  did  not  drive  them  out," 


and  had  he  known  that  it  was  issued  immediately 
he  would  have  mentioned  it.  The  conclusion  ii 
that  Paul  first  went  to  Corinth  between  45  and  54 
A.D.  He  stayed  there  eighteen  months,  during 
which  time  (or  part  of  it)  Gallio  was  proconsul  of 
Achaia  (Acts  xviii.  11>12).  Attempts  to  determino 
the  dale  of  Galtio's  proconsulshlp  have  failed  (cf. 
Romsuy  ui  the  EiposUor,  Mar.,  1897,  pp.  201  aqq.; 
Schiirer  in  ZWT,  1898,  p.  41 ;  Honnicke,  pp  26  sqq.). 
When  Paul  was  arrested  in  Jerusalem  (Acta  ad. 
7  aqq.)  Felix  was  procurator  of  Judea  (Acts  xxiii, 
24) ;  after  two  years  he  was  succeeded  by  Porciua 
Featus  (Acts  xxiv,  27).  Holtzmann,  Blass,  Hor- 
nack,  and  others  have  argued  lately  in  favor  of  54, 
5.'!,  or  56  a.d,  as  the  date  of  thia  chango 
B.ArroRtla  of  officials.  But  so  early  a  date  ia 
Jemaalam.  inconsistent  with  clear  and  unques- 
tioned statements  of  the  historians, 
especially  Josephua,  who  is  the  classic  authority  for 
the  history  of  Palestine  from  50  to  70  a.d.,  and  the 
older  opinion  is  to  be  preferred,  placing  the  recall 
of  Feli.x  and  the  assumption  of  oSce  by  Festus 
probably  in  60,  possibly  in  50  or  61  a.d.  The  arrest 
occurred  in  57,  58,  or  59,  probably  in  58  a.d. 

The  earlier  date  rosta  upon  the  chronicle  of  Eusebiua— A 
secoDdAfy  authority.  Eusebius.  however,  appws  to  hav* 
tbousht  that  Kelii  hold  ofBce  from  51  or  52  to  AS,  Fvtua 
from  56  to  61.  and  Aibinus  (the  mocessor  of  Festus)  from 
Josephus  (ICor,  II.,  lii.  8;   AiU..  XX„  vii.  1) 
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oppeared  before  Folix  the  latter  bad  been  io  office  "  many 

27;  ef,  "  alrsody  for  a  long  time  [jam  pridtm]  governor  of 
Judea,"  Tacitus,  Annalet,  iii.  541.  It  is  hard  Io  rei'oneila 
thia  nith  the  term  of  only  four  or  five  years  nssigncd  by  the 
chronicle.  The  stntament  ol  Josephua  lAnt..  XX..  vUi.  B) 
that  Fclii.  aft«r  he  hail  been  replaced  by  Fntus,  escaped 
punishmeat  tbrouiih  tho  influence  of  his  powirrful  brother, 
w  chronoloc  only  by 

of  the  Jews  in  RomB 
all  to  have  occurred  before  the  downfall  of  Pallas  (Feb..  6S 
A.D.I.  But  this  means  that  JoH-phus  beliaved  tbnt  Felix 
ruled  only  about  three  and'^ne-half  months  under  Nero 
(from  Oct  13,  64,  to  Feb.,  5f>  a.d.),  sod  yr  t  he  placea  the 
graiiter  purt  of  Fr-lii's  proeuralonhip  under  Nero.     It  meaoa 

waa  replaced  by  Fcstua,  not  in  the  wiater,  but  in  the  sum- 
mer (between  Peatscoat  and  September;  Acts  n.  6,  16, 
iiiv.  II.  27.  nv.  I,  6,  13.  14,  23.  avii.  1,  9).     And.  hutljr. 

about  Pnllas  io  AnI..  XX..  viii.  9,  may  he  an  omir  (so  Bhcod 
io  the  fiipomtor.  Feb..  IS9S,  p.  135;  Zahn,  Einleilunti,  ii. 
640);  or.  possibly,  Pallas  regnioed  inHumco  nftor  Feb..  56 
A.n,  (ef.  SetaQrer.  i.  57B).  There  is  independent  evidence 
that  Felii  ruled  durioc  the  first  years  of  Nero,  (1)  The 
"  Egyptian  "  of  Acts  ui.  38  belongs  Io  the  leign  □(  Nbri 
and  the  procuratoiship  ol  Felix  (Joaepbu*,  IFor,  II..  "» 
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6;  Ant.,  XX.,  viii.  6);  he  was  anterior  to  Paul's  arrest  (Acts 
xxi.  38).  after  which  Felix  remained  in  office  two  full  years 
(Acts  xxiv.  27).  (2)  In  his  twenty-sixth  year,  that  is,  in 
the  sprins  or  summer  of  64  a. d.,  Josephus  went  to  Rome  to 
attempt  the  release  of  certain  priests  who  had  been  sent 
thither  by  Felix  for  trial  before  the  emperor  (Lt/e,  iii.;  for 
the  date,  Lt/e,  i.;  ArU.,  xii.,  1,  xi.  3);  it  is  incredible  that 
men  were  kept  waiting  for  trial  eight  or  even  ten  years,  as 
they  must  have  been  if  Felix  was  recalled  before  the  down- 
fall of  Pallas.  Festus  died  in  office,  probably  in  the  first 
half  of  62  A.D.,  since  Albinus  appears  to  have  reached  Pales- 
tine in  September  or  October  of  that  year  (Josephus,  Ant., 
XX..  ix.  1-3;  War,  VI.,  v.  3;  the  date  is  fixed,  if,  as  is 
probable,  the  feast  of  tabernacles  mentioned  in  the  latter 
passage  is  the  same  as  "  the  festival  "  of  Ant.,  XX.,  ix.  3). 
His  term  of  office  was  short  (Josephus,  War,  II..  xiv.  1 ;  AnL, 
XX..  viii.  9-11) — an  additional  reason  for  placing  the  re- 
call of  Felix  later  than  54  or  56  a.d.  With  due  considera- 
tion of  all  the  data,  this  event  must  be  dated  either  in  59, 
60.  or  61  A.D.  The  year  named  last  is  least  probable,  be- 
cause it  makes  Festus  rule  less  than  one  year  (summer  of 
61-fir8t  half  of  62  a.d.) — an  event  which  Josephus  would 
hardly  have  suffered  to  pass  unnoticed.  Furthermore,  the 
clause  with  t&i  atratopedarchei  is  undoubtedly  to  be  retained 
in  Acts  xxviii.  16  (cf.  Zahn,  EinleUung,  pp.  390-391).  and 
implies  that  when  Paul  arrived  in  Rome  there  was  but  one 
pnetorian  prefect,  which  was  not  the  case  after  the  death  of 
Burrus  near  the  beginning  of  62  a.d.  If  Festus  assumed 
office  in  the  simimer  of  61,  Paul  must  have  reached  Rome 
after  the  middle  of  Mar.,  62;  and  at  this  time  both  succes- 
sors of  Burrus  were  in  office.  The  vear  60  is  preferable  to 
59  since  it  makes  the  "  many  years  of  Acts  xxiv.  10,  five 
and  one-half  instead  of  four  and  one-half,  and  only  on  the 
assumption  that  the  arrest  took  place  in  58  a.d.  can  II  Cor. 
xii.  2  be  made  to  fit  in  with  the  certain  date  of  Acts  xi.  25 
(see  §  2.  above). 

Assuming  that  the  arrest  took  place  at  Pentecost 
of  58  A.D.,  reckoning  can  be  carried  back  to  the 
Apostolic  0>uncil  at  Jerusalem  (q.v.)  with  consid- 
erable certainty,  partly  by  the  help  of  statements 
like  Acts  xviii.  II,  xix.  8-10,  xx.  3,  6,  31,  and  hints 
^  in  the  epistles  (I  Cor.  xvi.  8;    II  Cor. 

mating  the  length  of  time  required  for 
the  events  recorded  and  the  time  of  year  in  which 
they  occurred.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  ApostoUc 
Council  was  held  in  the  winter  of  51-52,  probably 
at  the  beginning  of  52  a.d.  Reckoning  backward 
from  this  point  and  assuming  that  Gal.  ii.  1-10, 
corresponds  to  the  events  of  Acts  xv.  1-33,  and  that 
the  three  years  of  Gal.  i.  18  are  not  included  in  the 
fourteen  years  of  Gal.  ii.  1.  it  appears  that  Paul  was 
converted  seventeen  years  before  the  Apostolic 
Council — that  is,  in  the  winter  of  34-^5,  probably 
near  the  beginning  of  35  a.d.  The  "  new  chro- 
nology," which  puts  the  conversion  in  the  year  of 
Jesus'  death,  fails  to  allow  sufficient  time  for  the 
important  events  of  Acts  i.-viii.  and  is  inconsistent 
with  the  uniform  representation  of  the  conversion 
as  relatively  late. 

2.  Period  before  Ck>nver8ion:  According  to  his 
own  statement,  recorded  in  the  Acts  (xxii.  3;  cf. 
ix.  1 1,  xxi.  39),  Paul  was  bom  in  Tarsus.  His  Juda- 
izing  opponents,  perhaps  as  early  as  the  second 
century.  Inferred  from  this  that  his  parents  were 
heathen  (Epiphanius,  Hctr.,  XXX.,  xvi.  25).  Mod- 
ern historians  surmise  that  he  was  a  Hellenist. 
When  he  declares  himself  a  "  Hebrew  of  the  He- 
brews" (Phil.  iii.  5;  cf.  II  Cor.  xi.  22),  he  does  not 
contradict  this,  since  what  he  has  in  mind  is  his 
ability  to  speak  the  language  of  the  Palestinian  and 
Syrian  Jews  (i.e.,  the  current  Aramaic).  He  was  a 
Pharisee,  descended  from  a  line  of  Pharisaic  ances- 


tors (Acts  xxiii.  6,  where  the  reading  is  the  "  sen 
of  Pharisees,"  not  "  of  a  Pharisee  ";  cf.  Phil.  iii.  6; 
Gal.  i.  13-14).    Since  the  distinction  of  Phaziaee 
and  Sadducee  is  not  heard  of  in  the  diaspora,  this 
fact  indicates  that  Paul 's  family  maintJiinfld  con- 
nections with  the  mother-land,  and  he  appears  to 
have  had  a  married  sister  living  in  Jerusalem  (Acts 
xxiii.  17).     He  was  educated  in  Jerusalem  in  the 
school  of  Gamaliel  the  Elder,  the  grandson  of  Hilkl 
(Acts  xxii.  3).     He  inherited   Roman  citizenship 
from  his  father  (Acts  xxii.  28)  and  had  also  the  rights 
of  a  citizen  of  Tarsus  (Acts  xxi.  39).     Following 
Jewish  custom,  his  father  doubtless  gave  him  the 
name  of  Saul  when  he  was  circumcised  (Phil,  iii  5), 
perhaps  after  the  first  king  of  Israel,  as  the  family 
belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Rom.  xL  1; 
Phil.  iii.  5).     As  son  of  a  Roman  citizen  he  necessa- 
rily had  also  a  Roman  name — doubtless  prsnomen, 
nomen,  and  cognomen.     As  the  co^omen  was  the 
usual  designation  (cf.  Csesar,  Cicero,  etc.),  it  is  not 
strange  that  it  alone  (Paulus)  has  been  preserved. 
He  was  doubtless  called  Saul  by  Jews  after  as  well 
as  before  conversion,  while  as  a  Roman  and  mission- 
ary to  the  Grentiles  he  was  always  Paul.     The  change 
from  Saul  to  Paul  in  Acts  xiii.  9,  is  periiaps  due  to 
a  change  in  sources.     Paul's  personal  appearance 
seems  to  have  been  imimposing  (Acts  xiv.  12;  U 
Cor.  X.  10),  perhaps  a  consequence  of  the  bodily 
affliction  to  which  he  refers  in  II  Cor.  xiL  7-10; 
Gal.  iv.  13-14  (cf.  II  Cor.  iv.  7-18).     Whatever  this 
affliction  was — severe  neurasthenia,  malaria,  eye- 
trouble,  or  even  epilepsy  (cf.  Zahn,  EinleUung^  L 
122) — he  seemed  sometimes  one  smitten  by  God  and 
beset  by  an  evil  spirit.     He  appears  to  have  aged 
early.     He  never  married  (I  Cor.  vii.  7-8,  ix.  5). 
In  his  student  days,  doubtless,  according  to  rab- 
binic custom,  he  learned  the  trade  by  which  he 
supported  himself  later  (I  Thess.  ii.  9;    II  Thess. 
iii.  8;   I  Cor.  iv.  12,  ix.  6S;  II  Cor.  xi.  7-12,  xiL 
14-18;  Acts  xviii.  3,  xx.  34).    The  Greek  skinopoioi 
(Acts  xviii.  3)  means  a  ^*  maker  of  tent-matenal "; 
and  Paul  was  a  tanner  rather  than  a  weaver.    The 
older  translators  and  commentators  knew  well  that 
the  tents  of  Corinth  and  Ephesus  were  made  of 
leather   and   uniformly   classed   Paul    among  the 
workers  in  leather.    That  the  weaver's  trade  was 
of  ill  repute  in  Jerusalem  is  decisive  on  this  point 
Paul  won  distinction  in  Gamaliel's  school  (Gal.  L 14); 
and  this,  no  doubt,  led  to  his  prominence  in  the  exe- 
cution of  Stephen  and  brought  him  later  the  com- 
mission  to  persecute  the  Nazarenes  (Acts   vii.  58, 
viii.  1,  3,  ix.  1-2,  14,  xxii.  4-5,  xxvi.  9-11).    As 
Christian,  Paul  looked  back  upon  this  time  with 
sorrow  and  regret  (I  Cor.  xv.  S-9;    Gal.  L  13-14; 
Phil.  iii.  6-9;  Eph.  iii.  8;  I  Tim.  i.  12-16)  and  ap- 
preciated the  contrast  between  his  pharisaic  and  bJs 
Christian  piety  and  mode  of  thought;  but  he  always 
recognized  a  connection  between  the  two.     Like  the 
best  of  his  people  who  rejected  the  Gospel,  he  was 
actuated  by  an  honest  striving  after  righteousness, 
a  zeal  for  God,  and  an  impulse  to  spread  his  own 
conviction  and  knowledge.    As  a  Christian  he  was 
still  a  Pharisee  (cf .  Acts  xxiii.  6)  and  a  disciple  of  the 
rabbis  in  life,  in  handling  of  Scripture,  in  seal  for 
proselytizing  (cf.  Matt,  xxiii.  15),  and  also  in  faith 
and  hope.     Passages  like    Phil.   iiL  3-14;   GaL  i 
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1^15,   show  that  Paul  was  not  ashamed  of  his 
earlier  pharisaic  life. 

8.  Oonv«rsion  and  Preparation  for  Missionary 
Servioo:   Paul's  conversion  was  no  gradual  devel- 
opment, but  a  sudden  and  violent  rupture  with  all 
his  past  thinking  and  activity;  the  light  broke  upon 
him,  not  like  the  dawn  of  day,  but  as  a  lightning 
flash,  which  revealed  the  glory  of  God  shining  in 
the  face  of  Christ  (II  Cor.  iv.  6)  and  at  the  same  time 
illumined  all  other  things  and  displayed  his  previous 
striving  in  its  true  character  (II  Cor.  v.  16  sqq.; 
Phil.  ii.  7-10).    He  cites  his  pharisaic  training  and 
bias  as  proof  that  his  faith  and  understanding  of  the 
Gospel  were  not  due  to  human  agency,  but  were  a 
direct  revelation  of  Christ  (Gal.  i.  11-16).     He  gives 
no  information  in  his  writings  concerning  the  out- 
ward media  and  circumstances  except  that  inmiedi- 
ately  after  the  event  he  went  to  Arabia  and  Damascus 
(Gal.  i.  17).    He  saw  a  vision  (aptctaia.  Acts  xxvi. 
19),  which  resembled  other  visions  in  that  the  super- 
sensuous  was  perceived  by  the  senses;  but  both  Paul 
and  the  Acts  (ix.  3-18,  xxii.  6-16,  xxvi.  9-20)  dis- 
tinguish it  sharply  from  all  later  "  revelations,'' 
"  visions,"  and  "  trances  "  (Gal.  ii.  2;   I  Cor.  xii. 
1-4;    Acts  xvi.  9,  xviii.  9,  xxii.  17-21,  xxiii.  11, 
xxvii.  23)  as  something  unique.    Paul  believed  that 
he  actually  saw  Jesus  as  the  older  disciples  had  seen 
him  after  his  resurrection  (I  Cor.  xv.  8)  and  that 
for  this  reason  his  apostolate,  like  theirs,  rested  on 
personal  intercourse  with  the  Lord  (I  Cor.  ix.  1). 
He  received  the  call  to  preach  at  this  time  (Acts  ix. 
15,  xxii.  15,  xxvi.  16-18);  but  nothing  is  said  about 
a  command  to  begin  at  once  or  a  mission  exclusively 
to  the  Gentiles  (cf.  the  present,  euangelizdmaif  in- 
stead of  the  future,  euangdiadmaif   in  Gal.  i.  16). 
The  latter  was  first  committed  to  him  three  years 
later   (Acts  xxii.    21),  and   he   preached   first   to 
the   Jews  in    Damascus,    Jerusalem,   and  Judea 
(Acts   ix.    20,    27,    29,    xxvi.    20).    After   three 
years  in  Damascus,  during  which  Paul  doubtless 
received  from  the  Christians  in  the  city  such  in- 
struction as  he  needed  in  the  Gospel  tradition,  he 
returned  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  ix.  23-28;  Gal.  i.  18). 
Conditions  there  were  more  favorable  than  they 
would  have  been  earlier.    Caiaphas,  who  had  given 
Paul  his  commission  as  persecutor  (Acts  ix.  1-2),  had 
been  removed  from  office,  and  Vitellius  had  suc- 
ceeded Pilate  and  established  better  government 
(36   A.D.).    Nevertheless,   the   renegade   naturally 
encountered  hatred,  and  the  counsel  of  the  Jerusa- 
lem Christians  and  a  divine  command  determined 
him  to  leave  Palestine  and  go  to  the  home  of  his 
boyhood  (Acts  ix.  29-30,  xxii.  17-21;   Gal.  i.  21). 
If  Paul  was  converted  in  the  beginning  of  35  and 
went  to  Antioch  in  the  summer  of  43  a.d.  (see  1, 
§§2,  6,  above),  he  must  have  remained  in  Tarsus 
more  than  five  years.    There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  he  traveled  in  Cilicia  and  Syria  or  that  he 
preached  to  the  Gentiles  in  Tarsus.     It  was  a  time 
of  waiting  and  preparation  for  the  future.     He  now 
understood  his  mission  to  the  Gentiles  (Acts  xxii. 
21);  and  it  was  natural  that  he  should  devote  him- 
self to  study  preparatory  to  that  work.    He  was 
called  from  his  retirement  by  Barnabas  and  resumed 
active  work  in  Antioch  (Acts  xi.  25-26).    Accord- 
ing to  the  chronology  here  foUowed,  the  experiences 
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described  in  II  Cor.  xii.  1-5  occurred  in  or  before  th« 
autumn  of  43  a.d.,  and  doubtless  they  contributed 
to  his  decision  to  go  to  Antioch  with  Barnabas. 

4.  Paul  the  Missionary:    It  is  impossible  here 
to  follow  Paul's  far-reaching  missionary  journeys 
or  to  depict  his  work,  surpassing  all  previously 
accomplished  for  the  spread  of  Christianity,  in  detail; 
no  more  will  be  attempted  than  a  characterization 
of  the  work.    Paul's  teaching  in  Antioch  (Acts  xi. 
26,  xiii.  3)  from  the  summer  of  43  to  about  the  spring 
of  50  A.D.   was  essentially  missionary  work.    It 
resulted  even  in  the  first  year  in  so  notable  acces- 
sions to  the  already  flourishing  congregation,  espe- 
cially of  Greeks,  that  the  Antiochians  coined  the 
name  **  Christians  "  in  distinction  from  the  S3ma- 
gogue  (Acts  xi.  19-26).     If  the  visit  of  Peter  to 
Antioch,  mentioned  in  Gal.   ii.    11-14,  is  rightly 
placed  in  this  time  (cf.  NKZ,  1894,  435-448),  it 
shows  that  Paul  already  had  the  conception  of  the 
Gospel  and  of  the  principles  to  be  followed  in  a  Gen- 
tile congregation  which  he  developed  later  in  the 
epistles.    When  he  was  sent  out  to  preach  by  the 
Antioch  congregation  (Acts  xiii.  2-4)  he  felt  himself 
an  apostle  according  to  the  original  meaning  and 
current  application  of  the  word — one  commissioned 
by  Christ  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  non-believers. 
Barnabas  accompanied  him  and  worked  with  him 
at  this  time,  and  he  had  other  associates  in  this 
journey  and  later  ones.    The  methods  and  princi- 
ples which   Paul    followed    are   seen  in  this   first 
missionary  journey  (Acts    xiii.    4,  xiv.  26).    The 
evangelists  went  rapidly  from  town  to  town  and 
district  to  district,  avoiding  the  smaller  places  and 
preaching  only  in  the  laige  cities.     In  the  larger 
cities  there  were  generally  Jewish  congregations 
and  synagogues,  and  many  Gentiles  who  ''  feared 
God  "  (Acts  xiii.  16,  26,  42,  43)  were  in  the  habit 
of  attending  the  Sabbath  services.    Thus  there  was 
opportunity  to  preach  to  both  Jews  and  Gentiles;  it 
is  a  mistake  to  think  that  Paul  from  the  very  first 
interpreted  his  mission  to  the  Gentiles  as  exclusive 
of  the  Jews.     Another  principle  was  the  consistent 
refusal  of  all  material  support.    It  was  customary 
for  traveling  preachers  to  accept  the  freely  offered 
gifts  of  those  among  whom  they  tarried,  and  Paul 
recognized  their  right  to  receive  (I  Cor.  ix.  4-18) 
and  emphasized  the  duty  of  the  congregations  to 
support  their  permanent  teachers  (Gal.  vi.  6;  I  Tim. 
V.  17-18).    But  for  himself  he  wished  to  avoid  aU 
appearance  that  his  preaching  was  a  profit-bringing 
business  (I  Cor.  ix.  18;  I  Thess.  ii.  3-12).    Yet  he 
did  not  refuse  contributions  offered  in  a  spirit  like 
his  own  to  meet  the  expenses  of  journeys  to  spread 
the  Gospel,  or  to  solicit  for  his  personal   needs 
when,  as  in  imprisoimient,  he  could  not  work  at  his 
trade  (II  Cor.  xi.  8;  Phil.  i.  3-7,  ii.  25-30,  iv.  10-19). 
In  nothing  is  Paul's  good  sense  more  ap*^  arent  than 
in  his  readiness  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  jivil  authori- 
ties and  to  claim  his  legal  rights  as  a  Roman  citizen 
when  attacked  by  the  Jews  or  the  heathen  popii- 
lace;  and  in  noteworthy  instances  he  found  efficient 
protection  (Acts  xvi.  36-39,  xxii.  25-29,  xxiii.  27, 
XXV.  9-12,  xxvi.  32).    While  petty  officials  some- 
times showed  a  disposition  to  cuny  popular  favor, 
it  was  Paul's  good  fortune  that  most  of  the  higher 
representatives  of  the  Roman  govenmient  with 
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whom  he  had  to  deal  were  intelligent  and  well-mean- 
ing men.  His  favorable  judgment  of  the  Roman 
order  (Rom.  xiii.  1-7;  I  Tim.  ii.  2)  was  founded  on 
p>er8onal  experience.  Lastly,  Paul's  office  as  mis- 
sionary and  true  apostle  imposed  the  duty  of  organ- 
izing the  new  congregations  which  he  founded,  and 
of  watching  and  guiding  their  development.  The 
duty  carried  with  it  the  right  to  command  (I  Cor. 
vii.  10-13,  17,  xi.  17,  34,  xiv.  37,  xvi.  1;  I  Thess. 
iv.  2,  11;  II  Thess.  iii.  4-12)  and  demanded  an 
obedience  which  was  not  always  accorded  (II  Cor. 
ii.  9,  X.  5-6;  II  Thess.  iii.  14).  But  the  relation 
of  the  congregations  to  their  foimder  was  that  be- 
tween paternal  authority  and  child-like  reverence 
(I  Cor.  iv.  14  sqq.),  and  Paul,  in  accordance  with  his 
conviction  that  freedom  is  an  inalienable  character- 
istic of  Christian  morality,  left  no  means  untried 
to  convince  of  the  necessity  and  wisdom  of  his 
opinions,  recommendations,  and  ordinances.  His 
command  and  skilful  use  of  argument,  pathos,  and 
irony  are  evident  in  his  epistles;  the  correspondence 
with  the  unruly  Church  of  Corinth,  which  is  not 
wholly  preserved,  gives  the  best  picture  of  this 
side  of  Paul's  burdensome  work,  and  shows  also 
how,  though  absent,  he  cooperated  in  local  church 
discipline  without  imposing  his  opinion  as  the  only 
one  vaUd  (I  Cor.  v.  1-8;  II  Cor.  ii.  1-11,  vii.  2-12). 
6.  Oontestwith  Judalem:  When  the  Gospel  was 
first  offered  to  the  Gentiles  there  were  some  in 
the  mother  congregation  at  Jerusalem  who  found 
it  hard  to  accept  such  as  fellow  beUevers  (Acts 
xi.  2-3).  Men  of  this  type  came  to  Antioch  while 
Paul  and  Barnabas  were  absent  on  the  first  mission- 
ary journey  and  endangered  the  growth,  if  not  the 
very  existence,  of  the  Grentile  congregation  there 
by  teaching  that  circumcision  and  full  observance 
of  the  Mosaic  law  were  essential  to  salvation  (Acta 
XV.  1).  The  Apostolic  Council  at  Jerusalem  (q.v.) 
followed  and  repudiated  the  teaching  of  these 
Judaizers  (Acts  xv.  2-29;  Gal.  ii.  1-10),  but  they 
continued  active.  They  visited  the  South  Galatian 
churches  while  Paul  was  on  his  way  to  Europe  on 
the  second  missionary  journey  and  produced  an 
effect  there  which  threw  Paul,  when  he  heard  of  it, 
into  the  state  of  agitation  and  indignation  in  which 
the  epistle  to  the  Galatians  was  written.  It  must 
not  be  assumed  that  the  Judaizers  were  insincere. 
They  were  Pharisees  (Acts  xv.  5) ;  and  they  doubted 
as  Httle  as  any  Pharisee  (Matt,  xxiii.  15;  Rom.  ii. 
17-20)  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Jews  to  open  to 
all  men  the  way  of  salvation  revealed  to  them. 
They  preached  Jesus  in  their  way  (II  Cor.  xi.  4)  and 
zealously.  But  they  asserted  that  Gentiles,  in 
order  to  be  Christians,  must  first  become  Jews. 
Herein  lay  the  ground  of  controversy  between  them 
and  Paul;  and  Paul  entered  the  contest  with  a 
strenuousness  and  carried  it  through  with  a  fer- 
tility of  resource  which  won  him  the  victory. 
Appealing  to  his  own  experience  and  that  of  all 
upright  Christians  of  Jewish  origin  (Gal.  ii.  15-21; 
Rom.  vii.  1-6;  of.  Acts  xv.  7-11)  and  to  the  results 
of  his  labors  as  divine  commendation,  he  character- 
ized the  contention  of  the  Judaizers  as  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  law  and  all  pre-Christian  history, 
as  a  perversion  of  the  Gospel,  and  as  a  mischievous 
attack  not  merely  on  the  Gentile  Christians  but 


even  on  the  true  freedom  of  all  ChristiaiiB  (GaL 
ii.  4).    None  the  lees  be  refrained  from  ciitidziDg 
Jewish  Christians  for  observing  the  law  and  con- 
formed to  it  himself.    The  first  period  of  the  con- 
test was  closed  by  the  decision  of  the  Apostolic 
Council  (in  the  winter  of  51-52  a.d.)  that,  instead  of 
the  uniformity  demanded  by  the  Judaizers,  there 
should  be  a  Gentile  Church  and  a  Jewish  Oiureh. 
Thenceforth  Paul  did  not  lack  the  approval  and 
support  of  the  Jerusalem  Church,  or  at  least  of  its 
leaders.    But  attempts,   always   emanating  from 
Palestine,  continued  to  be  made  to  undermias  his 
work  and  disparage  him  personally.     Judaizers  ap- 
peared in  Galatia,  in  Corinth,  in  Rome,  and  no 
doubt   elsewhere.     Distorted   reports    about  Paul 
(cf.  Acts  xxi.  21)  inflamed  feeling  against  him,  and 
his  adversaries  were  able  to  cite  in  their  favor  with 
some  apparent  reason  the  example  and  teaching 
of  Jesus  (cf.  Matt.  v.  17-19)  and  the  practise  of  the 
Jerusalem  Church.    He  felt  it  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance to  right  himself  in  Palestine,  so  far  as  he  could, 
by  visiting  Jerusalem   before   he   transferred  his 
activity  to  the  West,  and  he  went  thither  with  a 
large  sum  of  money  for  the  poor,  collected  in  the 
congregations  which  he  had  founded,  and  attended 
by  an  imposing  array  of  deputies  from  the  Macedo- 
nian, Asian,  and  Galatian  churches  (Acts  xx.  4,  xxL 
29;    II  Cor.  viii.  1&-24).    He  evidently  wished  to 
show  that  the  Gentiles  whom  he  had  converted 
regarded  the  original  congregation  with  grateful 
love  and  hoped  to  convince  the  non-believing  Jews 
that  he  was  not  devoid  of  efympathy  with  his  suffer- 
ing people  (cf.  Acts  xxi  v.  17;  Rom.  xv.  31). 

6.  Paul's  Gospel  and  Theolonr:  Paul  deemed 
but  one  Gospel  worthy  of  the  name  and  called  it 
indifferently  the  Gospel  (or  testimony  or  word)  of 
God  (Rom.  i.  1;  I  Cor.  ii.  1;  I  Thess.  ii.  13;  etc.), 
and  of  Jesus  or  Christ  or  the  Lord  (Gal.  i.  7;  I  Cor. 
i.  6;  Col.  iii.  16;  etc.).  The  genitive  in  each  case 
is  subjective,  indicating  the  originator.  Paul's 
Gospel  was  the  "  Gospel  of  God  "  because  it  was  a 
message  sent  by  God  into  the  world  and  because 
God  spoke  to  men  through  human  preachers  and 
called  them  to  salvation  (Rom.  viii.  30;  II  Cor.  v. 
19-20;  Gal.  i.  6;  I  Thess.  ii.  12-13);  and  it  was  also 
the  "  Gospel  of  Christ  '*  because  Christ  was  the 
first  preacher  of  this  Gospel  (Eph.  ii.  17)  and  con- 
tinues to  offer  salvation  to  men  through  his  ambas- 
sadors (II  Cor.  V.  20;  Gal.  iv.  14).  AJl  apostles 
truly  called  preach  this  Gospel  (Rom.  i.  1-5;  I  Cor. 
XV.  11),  and  wherever  conversions  result  it  is  the 
true  Gospel  which  is  preached  (Rom.  vi.  17;  Eph. 
i.  13-16;  Col.  i.  7).  When  he  speaks  of  a  "  goepd 
of  the  circumcision  "  and  "  of  the  uncircumcisioo  " 
(Gal.  ii.  7-8),  Paul  means  different  forms  of  one  and 
the  same  Gospel — ^not  different  Gospels  for  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  but  different  methods  of  preaching. 
The  Gospel  of  the  imcircumcision  was  specially 
committed  to  Paul,  and  because  of  this  unique  com- 
mission and  the  far-reaching  extent  of  his  missionary 
labors,  he  is  preeminently  the  apostle  to  the  Gen- 
tiles and  the  Gospel  which  he  preaches  is  his  Gospel 
(Rom.  ii.  16,  xvi.  25;  II  Tim.  ii.  8);  though  he  does 
not  deny  that  others  recognized  the  need  of  preaching 
to  the  Gentiles  and  fulfilled  the  duty  before  him 
(Eph.  iii.  5-6).    Paul  had  a  theology  distinctly 
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his  own,  not  indeed  elaborated  into  complete  and 
final  Gfystematic  form,  but  nevertheless  a  general 
conception  of  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ,  the 
preparation  for  it,  and  its  consequences  resting  on 
consistent  thinking  and  well  groimded  in  its  main 
principles.  He  was  by  training  and  knowledge  the 
only  theologian  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word 
among  the  apostles.  But  he  was  not  led  to  the 
Christian  faith  and  life  by  study,  but  vice  versa. 
His  theology  was  experiential  knowledge  inter- 
preted by  the  light  of  the  general  evolution  as  he  saw 
it  in  the  Old-Testament  history,  in  the  appearance 
of  the  historical  Christ,  in  the  religious  antitheses 
of  his  time,  and  in  the  world  of  culture  and  civiliza- 
tion. This  is  seen  most  clearly  in  his  doctrine  of  the 
law,  of  sin,  and  of  justification.  It  has  not  always 
been  sufficiently  recognized  that  Paul's  teaching  has 
much  in  common  with  that  of  Jesus  and  the  Apos- 
tolic Church.  For  example,  his  conception  of  the 
righteousness  of  God  (Rom.  i.  17,  iii.  21-22,  x.  3;  II 
Cor.  V.  21 ;  Phil.  iii.  9)  is  fully  understood  only  when 
the  fact  is  properly  appreciated  that  Jesus  (Matt.  vi. 
33)  and  James  (i.  20)  spoke  of  a  divine  righteousness 
contrasted  with  one  merely  apparent  attained  by 
human  works.  As  the  great  preacher  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, Paul  remained  in  high  honor  and  his  epistles 
were  added  to  the  Gospels  as  the  foundation  of  the 
New-Testament  canon.  His  teaching  was  dominant 
in  the  sub-apostolic  Church  and  the  entire  pre- 
reformation  Church.  Marcion  was  the  only  one 
who  felt  that  Paul's  doctrine  was  peculiar  and  tried 
to  distinguish  it  sharply  from  other  Christian 
thinking;  and  Marcion  misimderstood  Paul  fun- 
damentally. 

7.  Paul  the  Kartirr:  Paul's  epistles  throw  no 
light  on  the  events  beginning  with  his  arrest  in 
Jerusalem  at  Pentecost,  58  a.d.,  and  ending  with 
his  arrival  in  Rome  nearly  three  years  later  (see 
1,  §  5,  above),  and  what  is  known  of  this  period  is 

1  ata.tAd  ^®"^®^  solely  from  the  last  eight 
Faota  chapters  of  the  Acts.  Mommsen  (pp. 
87  sqq.)  has  found  the  narrative  trust- 
worthy when  tested  by  knowledge  of  Roman  crimi- 
nal law  and  procedure  and  has  even  pronounced  it 
a  unique  and  valuable  commentary  on  other  sources. 
Paul  was  attacked  in  the  temple  by  a  turbulent 
crowd  (instigated  by  the  Jews  "  of  Asia,"  Acts 
xxi.  27)  and  was  saved  from  simmiary  mob  ven- 
geance by  the  intervention  of  the  Roman  chiliarch, 
Lysias.  To  escape  examination  by  scourging  Paul 
declared  himself  a  Roman  citizen,  and  Lysias  then 
accorded  him  speedy  trial  in  presence  of  his  accusers 
and  foimd  no  offense  which  called  for  death  or  im- 
prisonment. The  highest  Jewish  authority,  how- 
ever, preferred  a  capital  chaige  against  a  Roman 
citizen,  and  in  such  a  case  the  chiliarch  had  no 
jurisdiction;  so  he  sent  Paul  to  the  procurator, 
Felix,  at  Csesarea.  Again  the  accused  had  prompt 
trial  ("  after  five  days,"  Acts  xxiv.  1)  and  no  crime 
was  proved.  Further  investigation  (Acts  xxiv. 
22-26)  must  have  removed  any  doubts  that  Felix 
may  have  had  of  Paul's  innocence.  But  he  delayed 
to  pronounce  final  judgment,  which  must  have  set  the 
prisoner  at  liberty,  and  Paul  was  still  confined  when 
Felix  was  succeeded  by  Festus  two  years  later. 
The  Jews  made  haste  to  press  their  charge  before 


Festus,  whereupon  Paul  availed  himself  of  the  right 
to  have  his  cause  heard  in  Rome  by  an  appeal  to 
Cassar.  Accordingly  he  was  sent  to  Rome,  being  well 
treated  on  the  way  (cf.  the  entire  narrative,  Acts 
xvii.  1  sqq.),  was  put  in  charge  of  the  prsetorian 
prefect  (at  the  time  the  excellent  Afranius  Burrus; 
see  1,  §  5,  above),  and  was  permitted  to  live  for  the 
next  two  years  in  his  own  hired  house,  to  receive 
freely  all  who  came  to  see  him,  and  to  preach  with- 
out hindrance.  Here  the  narrative  of  the  Acts 
abruptly  breaks  off.  The  epistles  to  the  Ephesians, 
Colossians,  and  Philemon,  which  were  written  from 
confinement  in  Rome,  confirm  the  account  of  the 
Acts  without  adding  anything  of  importance.  They 
name  some  of  the  devoted  fellow  workers  who 
gathered  about  Paul  (Col.  i.  1,  7,  iv.  7,  10-12,  14; 
Philemon  23-24;  cf.  Acts  xxvii.  2)  and  show  that 
his  desire  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  Rome,  expressed 
many  years  earlier  (Rom.  i.  9-16,  xv.  22-29),  was 
being  abundantly  fulfilled  (Eph.  vi.  19-20;  Col. 
iv.  3;  Philemon  10).  Only  in  Philemon  22  is  there 
a  hint  that  a  trial  is  approaching.  When  the  epistle 
to  the  Philippians  was  written  Paul  was  also  im- 
prisoned in  Rome,  but  conditions  were  different. 
His  case  had  been  taken  up  by  the  authorities 
but  was  not  yet  decided.  The  impression  had 
gone  forth  that  he  was  imprisoned  solely  be- 
cause of  his  Christian  faith  and  missionary  preach- 
ing; others,  both  Paul's  friends  and  some 
[Judaizers]  who  were  actuated  by  "  envy  and  strife," 
were  preaching  more  zealously  than  ever  (Phil.  i. 
12-18).  This  seems  to  imply  that  Paul  was  not 
allowed  to  preach  himself,  and  also  that  the  authori- 
ties were  not  disposed  to  adjudge  Christian  preaching 
criminal.  Paul  hopes  to  be  acquitted  (Phil.  i.  19, 
25,  ii.  24).  What  the  outcome  was  is  nowhere  told. 
If,  however,  the  pastoral  epistles  are  genuine,  Paul 
was  set  free.  For  these  letters  imply  many  facts 
which  can  not  be  fitted  into  Paul's  earlier  life  and 
were,  for  the  most  part,  contemporary  with  the  let- 
2  Probabl  ^^  ^^  happened  diortly  before  they 
OonJeotures  ^^^  written.  They  mention  a  visit  to 
'  Crete  (Titus  i.  6,  12),  to  Miletus,  Troas, 
and  probably  to  Corinth  (II  Tim.  iv.  13,  20),  to 
Macedonia;  and  an  intended  visit  to  Ephesus  ( I  Tim. 
i.  3,  iii.  14);  the  intention  to  spend  the  winter  at 
Nicopolis  in  Epirus  (Titus  iii.  12).  Furthermore, 
when  II  Timothy  was  written  Paul  had  been  for 
some  time  in  prison  in  Rome,  but  the  conditions  are 
not  those  of  Acts  xxviii.  30-31,  or  of  the  epistle  to  the 
Philippians.  A  friend  from  Asia  Minor  had  found  him 
only  s^ter  diligent  seeking  and  others  had  forsaken 
him  (II  Tim.  i.  8-12,  15-18,  ii.  9,  iv.  10).  There  is 
no  more  mention  of  preaching,  and  Paul  is  convinced 
that  his  end  is  near  (II  Tim.  iv.  6-8,  18;  in  iv.  16-17 
he  Bays  that  at  his  "  first  answer,"  cf.  Phil.  i.  7,  16, 
the  Lord  delivered  him  to  the  end  that  he  and  no 
other  should  preach  the  Gospel  to  all  the  Gentiles). 
If  it  was  Paul  who  wrote  all  this,  his  first  trial 
ended  in  acquittal,  and  then  he  not  only  revisited 
the  eastern  congregations  but  preached  Christ,  as 
he  had  long  desired  to  do  (cf.  Rom.  xv.  24),  in  the 
West.  The  facts  mentioned  in  II  Timothy  can 
hardly  have  been  later  inventions.  Hence,  even  if 
the  epistle  be  not  genuine,  it  testifies  to  an  acquittal 
and  activity  in  the  West.    And  this  activity  has 
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independent  support  in  Roman  tradition  of  about 
90  or  100  A.D.  The  First  Epistle  of  Gement  (v.) 
says  that  Paul  preached  "  both  in  the  East  and 
West,  .  .  .  taught  righteousness  to  the  whole  world, 
and  came  to  the  extreme  limit  of  the  West  "  before 
he  suffered  martyrdom  in  Rome.  According  to 
current  usage  "  the  extreme  limit  of  the  West " 
means  Spain  or  the  Atlantic  Ocean  (cf.  Zahn,  Eiiv- 
leiiung,  i.  441,  446-49).  The  same  tradition  appears 
in  the  Gnostic  Acts  of  Peter  about  160  or  170  (ed. 
R.  A.  Lipsius,  Ada  apostolorum  apocrypha^  i.  45-48, 
61, 26,  Leipsic,  1891),  in  the  Muratorian  Canon  (q.v. ; 
line  38),  and  in  many  later  writings.  It  can  not  be 
based  upon  the  pastoral  epistles,  since  these  speak 
only  of  renewed  activity  in  the  East  or  in  general 
terms  without  specific  designation  of  place,  and  say 
nothing  of  the  West.  And  so  early  as  95  a.d.  and 
in  Rome,  where  the  older  members  of  the  congre- 
gation must  have  had  personal  knowledge  of  the 
facts,  it  can  hardly  have  been  an  inference  from  the 
desire  to  visit  Spain  expressed  in  Rom.  xv.  22  sqq. 
The  tradition  of  two  imprisonments  in  Rome  with 
an  interval  of  missionary  work  between  them  is 
first  connected  with  II  Tim.  iv.  16-17,  by  Eusebius 
(Hist.  ecd.  ii.  22),  and  the  Spanish  journey  with 
Rom.  XV.  24,  28,  by  Jerome,  though  not  very  defi- 
nitely (on  Isa.  xi.  ed.  Vallarsius,  iv.  164;  Ps.  Ixxxiii., 
Anecdota  Maredaoluna,  iii.,  1895,  pp.  2,  80). 
Against  the  historicity  of  the  tradition  there  are 
neither  positive  statements  of  great  antiquity  nor 
hypotheses  of  convincmg  force.  The  abrupt  ter- 
mination of  the  Acts  does  not  necessarily  indicate 
that  Paul  died  at  the  end  of  the  two  years  (Acts 
xxviii.  30-31);  on  the  contrary,  if  the  imprisonment 
terminated  in  a  glorious  martyrdom,  the  author 
would  hardly  have  omitted  so  fitting  a  conclusion  of 
his  narrative.  The  sad  words  of  Acts  xx.  25  are 
not  conclusive  (cf.  the  confident  tone  of  Phil.  i.  19, 
25,  ii.  24).  The  assumption  that  Paul  suffered  in 
the  persecution  instituted  by  Nero  after  the  burn- 
ing of  Rome  is  improbable  (1)  on  chronological 
grounds,  because  this  persecution  did  not  begin 
before  the  autimm  of  64  a.d.,  and  from  the  end  of 
the  two  years  (spring,  63  a.d.)  to  this  time  is  too 
long  an  interval;  (2)  according  to  tradition  never 
contradicted  Paul  was  beheaded  (Tertullian,  Pra- 
scriptio,  xxxvi.;  Acts  of  Paul,  ed.  Lipsius,  ut  sup., 
pp.  112  sqq.) ;  taking  into  accoimt  Tacitus,  AnnaleSf 
XV.  44,  the  hints  in  I  Clement  v.,  and  Paul's  Roman 
citizenship,  it  is  almost  incredible  that  he  (like 
Peter,  according  to  tradition  equally  old)  can  have 
been  crucified.  The  Roman  tradition  which  makes 
Peter  and  Paul  both  suffer  on  June  29  of  the  same 
year  can  prove  at  the  most  only  that  Paul  (like 
Peter  in  all  probability)  suffered  under  Nero.  But 
this  tradition  first  appears  in  the  fourth  century 
and  is  a  misunderstanding  of  a  common  festival  of 
Peter  and  Paul  which  originally  commemorated  a 
translation  of  their  relics  on  June  29,  258  (cf. 
Zahn,  Eirdeiiung^  i.  454  sqq.).  Even  Augustine 
doubted  this  tradition  because  of  another  which 
made  both  apostles  die  on  the  same  day  of  the 
year,  but  Paul  in  a  later  year  than  Peter.  The 
old  Acts  of  Peter  (ed.  Lipsius,  ut  sup.,  pp.  46,  3, 
8)  place  his  work  and  martyrdom  in  Rome  in  the 
same  year  which  took  Paul  to  Spaii^  thereforei 


earlier  than  Paul's  death;  and  Irenseus,  following 
a  later  tradition,  set  the  death  of  Paul  a  full  year 
after  that  of  Peter  {ASB,  Jime,  v.  423).  The  older 
witnesses — Clement,  Dionysius  of  Corinth,  Irensus, 
Tertullian — and  Eusebius  in  the  chronicle  (Arme- 
nian text)  display  no  exact  chronological  knowledge 
and  are  at  one  only  in  that  both  apostles  died  about 
the  same  time,  and,  so  far  as  any  indication  is  given 
of  the  emperor,  under  Nero.  (T.  Zahn.) 

n.  Epistles. — 1.  Preliminary  aae«tion«:  The 
canon  of  the  New  Testament  ascribes  fourteen  let- 
ters to  St.  Paul.  Of  this  niunber  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  (see  Hebrews,  Epistle  to  the)  may  be 
put  aside.  It  can  not  possibly  have  been  written 
by  the  apostle.  By  every  test  of  style  and  thought 
it  belongs  to  some  other  writer.  It  can  not  be  called 
Pauline  even  in  a  secondary  sense,  as  if  it  had  issued 
from  a  Pauline  school  deeply  stamped  by  the  mas- 
ter's mind.  The  reference  to  Timothy  in  xiii.  23 
indicates  that  it  was  written  by  a  man  who  belonged 
to  the  Pauline  group.  But  in  every  way  he  was 
his  own  master.  After  a  long  and  thorough  debate 
it  may  be  fairly  said  that  the  case  against  the  Pauline 
authorship  is  closed. 

There  remain  thirteen  letters  passing  under  the 
apostle's  name.     As  regards  all  of  them,  the  exter- 
nal testimony  is  unanimous  and  continuous.     Its 
-   _  .value  is  heightened  by  the  fact  that 

Testimony  ^®  testimony  of  the  Church  in  the 
'  second  and  following  centuries,  when 
it  came  to  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  divided. 
East  and  West  being  at  odds.  But  upon  the  other 
thirteen  there  was  never  a  doubt.  The  second- 
century  fragment  called  the  Muratorian  Canon  (q.v.) 
ascrib^  them  to  Paul;  and  in  all  probability  it 
publishes  the  mind  of  the  leaders  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Marcion  accepted  all  but  the  Pastorals. 
It  seems  probable  that  he  foimd  the  thirteen  letters 
at  Rome  assembled  into  a  Pauline  corpus.  His 
treatment  of  them  is  not  historical  but  dogmatic. 
Distinction  must  be  made  carefully  between  what 
the  external  evidence  can  and  can  not  do.  It  makes 
no  discriminations.  The  statistics  of  quotation 
vary.  Certain  epistles  are  more  widely  used  than 
others.  But  this  does  not  affect  the  testimony  as 
a  whole,  which  speaks  about  every  member  of  the 
group  in  the  same  tone  and  with  the  same  emphasis, 
and  is  conclusive  regarding  the  Pauline  literature 
as  a  whole.  It  attests  the  existence  of  a  man  of 
vast  religious  genius  and  executive  efficiency. 

But  the  external  testimony  has  no  value 
when  it  faces  the  new  issues  in  the  field  of 
Biblical  introduction.  One  of  the  assured  re- 
sults of  recent  Old-Testament  and  New-Tes- 
tament work  is  a  profound  difference  between 
2  I  tomal"^^®™  methods  of  authorship  and 
ETidenoe  ^*®"^ry  workmanship  and  the  methods 
that  underUe  the  main  body  of  Holy 
Scripture.  With  us  the  author  is  a  self-conscious 
individual.  His  book  is  his  own,  no  one  else's. 
He  has  property  rights  in  it  which  the  laws  of  copy- 
right insure  and  safeguard.  But  antiquity  as  a 
whole  lacked  this  conception  of  authorship.  The 
literary  man  was  very  apt  to  be  a  member  of  a  school 
or  gild.  His  writings  or  outgivings  were  not  in  any 
sense  his  own  property,  but  the  property  of  the  t 
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comznunity  to  which  he  belonged.  Their  text  was 
preserved  by  the  community,  in  the  hands  of  which 
it  was  in  some  degree  plastic.  Pentateuchal  criti- 
cism, Isaianic  criticism,  Homeric  criticism,  the  study 
of  Jewish  and  Christian  apocalypses,  the  sjrnoptic 
problem,  the  Johannine  problem,  contribute  an 
irresistible  volume  of  testimony  to  the  fundamental 
difference  between  ancient  authorship  and  modem 
authorship.  When  the  external  testimony  to  the 
Pauline  epistles,  dating  from  the  second  half  of  the 
second  century  and  the  period  following,  is  con- 
fronted by  the  results  of  this  discovery,  it  becomes 
silent.  When  something  has  been  learned  about 
the  literary  methods  of  the  apostolic  age,  surprise 
does  not  follow  when  a  New-Testament  scholar 
affirms  or  suggests  that  one  or  another  Pauline 
epistle  has  been  worked  over  or,  to  use  the  modem 
term,  edited  by  a  member  of  the  Pauline  gild  or 
school,  a  group  of  men  deeply  infused  with  the 
apostle's  spirit,  who  had  caught,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  the  secret  of  his  style.  Nor  is  one 
surprised  when  scholars  assert  that  this  or  that  epis- 
tle was  written  outright  by  one  of  Paul's  disciples. 
When  such  questions  arise,  resort  is  not  had  to 
the  external  evidence  to  settle  them.  Internal 
evidence  alone  can  help.  Students  are  in  the  same 
case  as  the  student  of  Plato  or  Aristotle  when  the 
genuineness  of  a  given  dialogue  or  treatise  is  ques- 
tioned, and  have  to  meet  the  question  as  students 
of  Philo  meet  the  long- vexed  question  regarding  the 
genuineness  of  the  essay  on  the  Therapeutae.  Or, 
once  more,  investigators  arc  on  the  same  ground  as 
the  art-critic  who  has  to  deal  with  questions  touch- 
ing the  genuineness  of  certain  paintings  issuing 
from  the  artistic  school  or  family  of  Rubens.  The 
internal  testimony  alone  can  help.  They  must 
study  the  letters  as  a  whole,  find  out  the  deeper,  the 
incommunicable  qualities  of  mind  and  spirit,  and 
by  them  test  the  matter  in  hand. 

The  first  impression  made  on  the  reader  by  this 

body  of  letters  is  that  their  presence  within  the 

Holy  Scriptures  is  an  extraordinary  fact  without 

a  close  parallel.    The  Catholic  Epistles 

^jf  «*!*?!  ^^  are  not  in  the  strictest  sense  letters, 

C  llec-  *'^®^  ^^  more  like  homilies;  they  lack 
"  the  twofold  personal  element,  the 
personal  outgivings  of  an  individual 
writer,  and  the  personal  presence  before  the  writer's 
mental  vision  of  definite  individuals  and  specific 
localities.  But  the  Pauline  epistles  for  the  most 
part  are  real  letters,  rich  in  personal  feeling  and 
color,  and  aimed  at  concrete  and  specific  human 
groups.  A  recent  group  of  scholars,  the  so-called 
Dutch  school,  has  assailed  the  opinion  common  to 
both  tradition  and  criticism  regarding  the  Pauline 
authorship  of  the  Corinthian  and  Galatian  and 
Roman  letters.  Even  though  the  matter  in 
question  were  for  the  moment  conceded,  wonder  at 
the  part  played  by  the  Pauline  letters  in  the  canon 
of  Holy  Scriptures  would  not  be  lessened.  They 
would  still  remain,  both  in  form  and  in  spirit,  true 
letters.  The  only  possible  parallel  in  the  contents 
and  structure  of  sacred  books  is  the  pronouncements 
of  Mohammed  in  the  Koran,  and  even  this  is  remote. 
Mohanuned's  outgivings  are  consciously  delivered 
as  divine  oracles;   they  are  oracular  both  in  form 


of  Epistles 
as  a 
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and  content.  The  Pauline  letters,  on  the  contrary, 
are  true  letters,  drawn  out  by  special  occasions, 
colored  by  definite  situations.  They  are  a  unique 
element  in  the  Christian  Bible.  The  evidential 
value  of  this  impression  is  heightened  by  the 
way  in  which  the  letters  were  preserved  and 
afterward  passed  into  a  systematic  collection.  No 
matter  who  wrote  them,  the  reason  why  the 
people  to  whom  they  were  addressed  kept  them  with 
such  care  was  the  belief  that  they  had  been  written 
by  the  Apostle  Paul.  His  name  gave  them  their 
standing.  They  came  into  the  collection  from 
widely  separated  congregations.  In  one  case  (Phil- 
emon) a  family  treasured  a  private  letter  and  after- 
ward contributed  it  to  the  Church.  As  the  Pauline 
congregations  were  drawn  into  close  relations  with 
each  other,  the  letters  were  copied  and  exchanged. 
Finally  they  were  assembled,  possibly  in  the  first 
instance  at  Rome.  Whoever  wrote  them,  Paul's 
name  preserved  them.  Therefore  the  very  exist- 
ence of  such  a  body  of  letters,  no  matter  how  judg- 
ments regarding  individual  letters  may  fall  out,  is 
irresistible  testimony  to  an  inunense  and  construct- 
ive personality,  whose  work  and  word  were  insep- 
arable from  the  existence  and  well-being  of  the 
Catholic  Church. 

The  questions  of  introduction  pertaining  to  the 
Pauline  letters  can  not  be  separated  from  the  apos- 
tle's life.  He  did  not  write  easily.  Possibly  his 
habit  of  using  a  scribe  or  secretary  (Gal.  vi.  11; 
Rom.  xvi.  22)  was  due  to  the  fact  that,  shrinking 
from  writing,  he  sought  to  ease  the  burden.  While 
it  would  be  an  over-statement  to  say  that  his  letters 
were  wrung  from  him,  there  is  a  truth  in  it.  He 
had  not  the  writer's  initiative,  but  was  driven  into 
literary  expression  by  imperious  need.  His  letters 
were  instruments  of  government  whereby  he  kept 
in  his  hand  the  reins  of  control  and  direction  over 
the  churches  he  had  founded.  The  way  in  which 
they  dovetail  into  his  work  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  evidence  in  their  favor. 

It  may  appear  that  this  is  argument  in  a  circle, 
making  use  of  the  letters  to  know  the  man,  and  then 
using  the  man,  his  work,  and  his  mind,  to  authen- 
ticate one  or  another  letter.  The  Book  of  Acts 
can  not  give  material  help.  Even 
4.  Not  an  though  it  be  assumed  that  the  Paul 
Arsrument  of  Acts  and  the  Paul  of  the  epistles  are 
In  a  Oirole.  not  two  Pauls,  but  one  and  the  self- 
same Paul,  with  such  differences  as 
the  time  and  place  of  writing  and  the  mood  of  the 
writer  rendered  necessary,  yet  Acts,  it  is  certain, 
knew  nothing  or  little  of  the  apostle's  inner  life, 
and  its  author  seems  to  have  made  small  use  of  the 
apostle's  letters.  Indeed,  there  are  points  where  he 
writes  as  if  he  had  not  known  or,  knowing,  had 
foi^otten  the  letters.  His  story  is  intensely  dra- 
matic, and  has  both  the  virtue  and  the  limitation 
of  that  kind  of  history.  The  Book  of  Acts  gives 
the  framework  of  Paul's  life,  but  it  does  not  help 
when  one  is  confronted  by  the  introductional  prob- 
lems of  our  time,  which  can  be  solved  only  by  the 
letters  themselves.  Consequently  we  seem  to  be 
moving  in  a  circle.  But  the  case  is  not  so  bad  as 
it  seems.  In  the  first  place,  the  problem  here  is 
not  that  of  the  genuineness  of  all  the  letters;  the 
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letters  are  used  as  a  whole  to  determine  the  Pau- 
line cast  of  thought  and  turns  of  style,  in  order 
to  test  certain  letters  which  have  been  brought  into 
serious  question  whether  Paul  can  have  written 
them  or  no.  In  the  second  place,  the  procedure  is 
identical  with  the  method  used  to  determine  the 
genuineness  of  certain  dialogues  of  Plato  or  treatises 
of  Aristotle.  The  Platonic  corpus  or  the  Aristotelian 
corpus  gives  the  standard  or  canon  by  which  the 
student  judges  the  dialogues  or  treatises  in  question. 
The  present  situation  is  similar,  since  the  process 
is  that  of  testing  one  or  another  alleged  psZH/  in  the 
light  of  the  whole. 

The  facts  in  the  apostle's  life  that  deeply  concern 
thestudentof  the  Pauline  epistles  are  these:  (1)  He 
was  bom  in  Tarsus,  of  a  distinguished  and  wealthy 
family.     His  father  had  possessed  himself  of  Roman 

citizenship.     (2)  He  went  up  to  Jeru- 
p  Stir  ^®™  *®  complete  his  education.     He 

studied  under  Gamaliel  (Acts  xxii.  3). 
This  would  indicate  that  through  his  teacher  he  was 
open  to  liberal  Judaism  and  so  to  Hellenism.  But 
Acts  ix.  1-2  and  Gal  i.  14  also  indicate  that  he  was 
a  zealous  Jew  of  the  Pharisaic  type.  Probably, 
like  some  other  men  of  genius,  he  did  not  clearly 
know  himself,  and  so  was  drawn  both  ways.  (3)  He 
was  an  ardent  persecutor  of  Christianity  (Acts  viii. 
1,  ix.  1-5;  I  Cor.  xv.  9).  (4)  He  was  converted  in 
an  altogether  extraordinaiy  way.  No  great  man 
ever  underwent  so  violent  and  sudden  a  change.  It 
is  a  striking  testimony  to  his  strength  of  will  that 
his  religious  experience  did  not  drive  him  into  the 
ranks  of  the  religiously  insane.  (5)  The  mental 
consequences  of  his  conversion  were  twofold.  The 
death  of  Jesus  had  struck  at  the  heart  of  Jewish 
Messianism.  Paul  had  shared  the  violent  antipathy 
to  it.  His  conversion,  by  the  law  of  recoil,  carried 
the  death  of  the  Messiah  down  to  the  roots  of  his 
being  (I  Cor.  ii.  2).  The  popular  Messianism,  so  far 
as  he  was  concerned,  went  into  bankruptcy  (II  Cor. 
v.  16).  The  other  result  was  that  the  institutes 
of  Judaism  and  Rabbinism  became  either  adiaphora 
or  worse  (Gal.  iv.  9).  The  practical  motives,  though 
unacknowledged,  may  have  been  as  strong  as  the 
religious  and  nationalistic  motive.  Saul  was  a 
brilliant  candidate  for  the  honors  of  the  rabbinate. 
But  the  new  prophetism,  which  was  the  soul  of  the 
society  of  Jesus  (cf.  Peter's  sermon  in  Acts  ii.) 
threatened  the  entire  rabbinical  establishment  with 
ruin.  The  magnificent  corporation  of  scholar^ 
and  lawyers  and  exegetes,  with  all  the  vested  inter- 
ests both  religious  and  social  which  they  represented, 
was  brought  in  peril.  Saul  the  persecutor  belonged 
to  the  school  of  Ezra,  and  Ezra's  program  was 
separatism.  The  prohibition  of  mixed  marriages, 
the  prohibition  of  table  fellowship,  these  are  the 
significant  milestones  in  the  advance  of  Ezra's 
policy.  In  Paul's  time  the  program  of  Ezra  had 
practically  triumphed.  Pharisaism  was  substan- 
tially synonymous  with  vital  Judaism.  The  Macca- 
bean  war  had  brought  the  Pharisaic  party  and  plat- 
form into  the  clear  fight  of  day.  Another  great 
war,  the  war  with  Rome,  would  soon  demonstrate 
that  the  heirs  of  Ezra  held  the  power  of  the  ke3r8  in 
Israel.  This,  then,  was  the  total  result  of  Paul's 
conversion.    The  program  of   Ezra  became  un- 


timely, the  institutes  of  Pharisaic  Judaism  were 
thrown  on  the  scrap-heap.  The  other  prime  factor 
in  Paul's  mental  development  was  his  experience 
as  a  missionary.  As  a  missionary  to  his  own  people, 
he  was  for  the  most  part  a  failure.  He  was  too 
radical  in  his  views.  His  failure  here  may  have  been 
a  part  of  the  reason  for  his  assent  to  Uie  decision 
(Gal.  u.  9)  dividing  the  missionary  field.  Shut  up 
to  the  Gentile  world,  by  a  splendid  stretch  oi  the 
imagination  he  took  the  whole  empire  for  his 
province  (Rom.  xv.  19,  24).  He  discovered  the 
meaning  and  value  of  his  Roman  citizenship. 
The  empire  as  a  divinely  ordained  institution 
dawned  upon  him  (Rom.  xiii.  1-6).  Thus  the  two 
parts  of  the  world  he  was  to  deal  with  in  his  thought 
were  shaped  and  placed  beside  each  other.  His 
mind  played  between  and  over  two  historical  mag- 
nitudes, the  Empire  and  Israel.  Finally,  he  was  of 
an  acutely  sensitive  temperament.  His  nervous 
system  was  finely  organized;  and  possibly  his 
"  thorn  "  or  "  stake  "  in  the  flesh  (II  Cor.  xii.  7; 
see  I.,  2,  sup.)  was  some  nervous  disease.  He  re- 
ceived quick  and  deep  impressions,  which  he  or- 
ganized, not  after  the  method  of  the  philoeopher 
or  the  systematic  theologian,  but  under  the  spur 
of  necessity  and  the  pressure  of  occasions. 

2.  First  Group:  The  earliest  Pauline  letters  we 
possess  were  to  the  church  at  Thessalonica.  Whether 
the  apostle  wrote  earlier  letters  which  have  been 
lost  is,  possibly,  an  unanswerable  question,  though 
the  fact  that  in  I  Thess.  there  is  an  order  of  thought, 
1  I  Th  ^^  arrangement  of  material  that  per- 
■alonians  ^^  through  all  the  Pauline  letters 
save  Galatians,  I  Timothy,  and  Titus 
may  seem  to  suggest  an  experienced  hand.  But  so 
far  as  data  go,  I  Thessalonians  is  the  earliest  Pauline 
letter.  It  was  written  from  Corinth  or  its  neighbor- 
hood (I  Thess.  iii.  1-6),  in  the  course  of  the  second 
missionary  journey  and  not  very  long  after  the  apos- 
tle had  left  Athens.  Critical  opinion  regarding  the 
letter  has  on  the  whole  been  very  favorable.  The 
fimdamental  characteristics  of  I  Thessalonians  are 

(1)  A  lively  and  insistent  monotheism.  Paul  was 
the  first  great  Jew  since  the  exile  to  visit  the  poly- 
theist  in  his  own  home.  Jewish  orthodoxy  became 
in  him  a  prophetic  passion  for  the  divine  unity. 

(2)  An  intense  and  Uvely  belief  in  the  parousia. 
Altogether,  I  Thessalonians  gives  an  insight  into  the 
apostle's  mind  which  seems  to  bring  him  fairiy  close 
to  the  primitive  Christian  type  of  beUef  and  emo- 
tion. This  is  interestingly  illustrated  by  two  spe- 
cific positions.  First,  the  beUef  in  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  is  here  inseparable  from  the  belief  in  the 
second  coming:  the  masterhood  of  Christ  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  the  divine  control  over  history. 
But  later  on,  as  in  Rom.  i.  4,  the  resurrection  is  taken 
as  the  installation  of  Christ  in  his  divine  sonship. 
Secondly,  the  trilogy  of  I  Corinthians  xiii.  13  (faith, 
hope,  love)  here  appears  in  its  first  edition,  faith, 
love,  hope  (I  Thess.  i.  3).  The  absence  of  the  char- 
acteristic Pauline  doctrines  from  the  letter  has  been 
made  much  of  by  those  who  deny  its  genuineness. 
But  this  is  due  to  an  alliance  between  subjective 
Protestantism  and  critical  methods.  Protestant- 
ism, taking  justification  by  faith  to  be  an  articU 
which  the  Church  stands  or  falls,  has 
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carried  it  out  of  its  historical  and  constructive  con- 
text. For  Paul  the  supreme  end  was  the  religious 
equality  of  Jew  and  Gentile  (I  Thess.  ii.  15).  This 
is  his  great  and  controlling  theme.  Everjrthing  else 
is  means  to  this  end.  And,  considering  the  nature 
of  his  thought  and  realizing  that  he  was  not  a  sys- 
tematic thinker  but  rather  one  who  found  himself 
only  under  serious  pressure,  the  contrast  between 
I  Thessalonians  and  the  letters  to  the  Galatians  and 
Romans  aigues  for  I  Thessalonians,  not  against  it. 
Paul's  relation  to  Judaism  is  the  controlling  element 
in  his  life.  But  his  mind  was  not  academic;  he  did 
not  seek  to  anticipate  the  issues  of  history,  but  he 
met  them  as  they  advanced  against  him.  The  Jews 
of  Thessalonica  who  subjected  the  Christians  to 
humiliating  social  persecution  were  classed  in  Paul's 
mind  with  the  Jews  of  the  Holy  Land  who  treated 
Palestinian  Christians  in  the  same  way  (I  Thess. 
ii.  14-16).  He  did  not  dream  that  he  would  have 
to  fight  for  his  life  as  a  Christian  and  an  apostle, 
and  that,  too,  on  his  own  missionary  field,  and  that 
his  assailants  would  be  fellow  Christians  who  found 
their  backing  in  Palestine. 

II  Thessalonians  makes  a  different  showing.  Ever 
since  critical  study  of  this  epistle  began  there  has 
been  a  growing  body  of  opinion  which  either  denies 
the  Pauline  authorship  altogether  or  concludes  that 
the  text  of  a  genuine  Pauline  letter  has  suffered 
change.  A  comparison  of  II  Thessalonians  with 
I  Thessalonians  quickly  reveals  the  reasons  for  the 
2  HTh  difference  in  the  standing  of  the  two 
■aloniazis.'  '®**®™'  (1)  ^^  Thessalonians  lacks  the 
lively  monotheism  which  is  so  charac- 
teristic of  I  Thessalonians.  Yet  the  former,  if 
genuine,  must  have  been  written  shortly  after  I 
Thessalonians,  and  the  same  characteristics  would 
be  expected.  In  defense  it  is  alleged  that  II  Thes- 
salonians was  called  out  by  the  demoralizing  and 
disintegrating  effects  of  a  one-sided  beUef  in  the 
parousia.  Naturally  the  letter  devotes  itself  wholly 
to  that  one  point.  (2)  The  letter  is  notably  lacking 
in  the  personal  element,  by  which  is  meant  Paul's  in- 
tense self -consciousness  constantly  breaking  out  into 
lively  expression,  and  his  vivid  impressions  of  con- 
crete situations  and  definite  individuals.  He  was  a 
bom  pastor,  and  saw  men  not  as  trees  walking.  His 
idealism  was  not  abstract  but  deeply  concrete.  The 
letter  contains  just  one  personal  touch  (iii.  6-12), 
and  affords  no  impression  of  the  congregation  at 
Thessalonica;  it  is  practically  in  the  class  of  He- 
brews and  I  John — a  homily  rather  than  a  letter. 
(3)  The  warning  against  foi^ged  letters  (ii.  2,  iii. 
17)  is  a  difficulty.  The  congregation  at  Thessa- 
lonica was  scarcely  a  year  old,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
see  the  possibility,  much  more  the  necessity,  of  such 
a  warning,  at  so  early  a  date,  though  it  might  have 
been  in  place  later.  (4)  The  climax  of  difficulty  is 
reached  in  the  little  apocalypse,  as  it  is  often  called 
(ii.  3-12).  There  are  two  elements  here.  One 'is 
the  conception  of  the  Roman  empire  as  a  divine 
power  holding  down  the  Satanic  forces  and  tend- 
encies of  history,  and  preventing  their  breaking  out 
into  God-defying  anarchism.  It  is  an  audacious 
departure  from  the  beaten  track  of  Jewish  and  Jew- 
ish-Christian apocalyptic,  which  in  every  known 
case  takes  the  raw  material  for  the  problem  of  evil 


from  the  heathen  world-powers.  It  needed  the  bold- 
ness of  genius  and  a  unique  experience  to  break  away 
from  the  fixed  tradition.  All  this  bespeaks  Paul  as 
author  (compare  his  view  of  the  Roman  state  in 
Rom.  xiii.  1-7).  But  the  second  element  in  the 
passage  in  question  raises  a  serious  difficulty.  Or- 
thodox Judaism,  persecuting  Christianity  (cf. 
I  Thess.  ii.  14-16),  is  depicted  as  giving  birth  to  a 
monstrous  power,  the  personification  of  lawlessness, 
that  sets  itself  up  in  Uie  Temple  of  Jerusalem  as  a 
deity,  to  be  adored  in  the  place  of  the  true  God. 
Could  Paul,  even  in  the  white  heat  of  argument  and 
debate,  have  made  such  a  diagnosis  7  And  is  there  a 
wide  gulf  between  this  view  and  Romans  ix.-x!., 
where  Paul  hopes  that  all  Israel  may  be  saved  7  The 
conservative  defenders  of  II  Thessalonians  take 
things  easily  here:  they  say  that  the  apostle  out- 
grew this  emotion.  But  the  little  apocalypse,  taken 
in  its  context,  clearly  implies  explicit  thinking  and 
more  or  less  S3r8tematic  teaching  (verse  5),  some- 
thing more  deeply  rooted  than  a  passing  impression, 
a  conviction  as  clearly  thought  through  as  Paul's 
view  of  the  Roman  state.  Making  all  allowances  for 
modem  aversion  to  New-Testament  eschatology, 
the  question  arises,  could  Paul  have  shaped  this  con- 
ception of  Judaism  ?  The  style  of  the  letter  is  thor- 
oughly Pauline.  The  passage  in  iii.  6-10  is  charao- 
teristically  Pauline  in  feeling.  The  view  of  the  Ro- 
man state  as  a  divine  power  holding  evil  in  check 
suggests  a  date  either  before  the  Neronian  persecu- 
tion or  long  after  it.  May  it  not  be  that  this  is  a 
genuine  Pauline  letter  worked  over  by  a  gentile 
Paulinist,  who  incorporated  in  his  picture  the  image 
set  up  by  Daniel  and  the  project  of  Caligula  to  set 
up  a  gigantic  statue  of  himself  in  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem  7 

8.  Seoond  Groap;  the  "QoadrilAteral^ :  The 
second  group  of  letters,  I  and  II  Corinthians,  Gala- 
tians, Romans,  is  commonly  called  the  "  quadri- 
lateral." The  name  was  given  by  Christian  apol- 
ogetes  to  these  letters  after  Ferdinand  Christian 
Baur,  sweeping  the  other  Pauline  letters  off  the 
board,  took  these  four  as  the  only  indubitably  Pau- 
line docmnents.  They  are  widely  separated  from 
I  Thessalonians  both  in  thought  and  in  feeling.  In 
I  Thessalonians  the  apostle's  mind  was  in  close  con- 
tact with  the  heathen  world.  This  is  the  controlling 
mental  relationship,  by  which  the  letter  is  shaped 
and  colored.  But  in  the  so-called  quadrilateral  the 
apostle  is  engaged  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight  with  the 
Judaizing  tendency  in  Christianity.  The  shape  and 
color  of  thought  differ  correspondingly. 

Jewish  Christianity,  during  the  first  period  of  its 

existence,  and  under  St.  Peter's  leadership,  had  been 

Jewish  without  thinking  about  it.    But  in  its  second 

period,  under  the  leadership  of  James, 

1.  General  j^  y^Qa  Jewish  consciously  and  by  in- 

^iS**^^"  *®°**°^-    ^^  program  was  the  convex 
^mlM  of "  ^°°  °^  Israel.     Its  method  involved 
Judalstic  conformity  to  Judaism  in  everything 
Attaok.     that  did  not  undo  the  distinctive  tenet 
of  Christianity,  the  conviction  that  Jesus 
was  the  Messiah.    At  the  Apostolic  council  a  concor- 
dat had  been  reached,  which  could  not,  however,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  long  endure,  since  it  involved  the 
existence  of  two  distinct  churches,  each  retaining  its 
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separate  character  untfl  the  parouaia  should  solve 
all  problems.  But  history  had  something  to  say  on 
this  subject.  At  Antioch  table  fellowship  between 
Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians  became  the  order  of 
the  day.  But  James  of  Jerusalem  was  right  in  feel- 
ing that  this  was  a  breach  of  the  concordat.  It  in- 
volved the  existence  of  a  single  church  to  which  the 
distinctive  tenets  of  Judaism  were  adiaphora.  It 
completely  undid  the  program  of  Ezra.  Hence  the 
men  who  came  from  James  opposed  the  idea  of 
table  fellowship  (Gal.  ii.  12).  Here  began  the  first 
precipitation  of  the  great  issue.  Jewish  Christianity, 
honestly  believing  that  the  Pauline  policy  involved 
the  ruin  of  its  plan  for  the  conversion  of  Israel,  set 
istelf  to  undo  Paul's  work.  It  threw  the  concordat . 
(Gal.  ii.  7-9)  to  the  winds.  Invading  Paul's  own 
field,  it  assailed  his  standing  as  an  apostle  and  sought 
to  undermine  the  edifice  of  Catholic  Christianity 
which  he  was  building.  This  attack  identified  Paul's 
person  with  the  Gospel  he  was  preaching,  and  con- 
sequently joined  forces  with  his  temperamental 
tendency  to  self-consciousness.  He  could  not  sepa- 
rate his  defense  of  his  apostolic  dignity  from  the 
defense  of  Catholic  Christianity.  Ranke  has  finely 
said  of  Alexander  the  Great  that  his  life  was  one  of 
the  rare  cases  in  which  universal  history  became 
identical  with  a  biography.  Paul's  life  is  a  similar 
case.  Paul's  person  and  the  supreme  issue  in  the 
field  of  religion  were  identified  and  could  not  be 
separated.  Hence  to  an  extraordinary  degree  he 
was  driven  to  clear  self-knowledge  and  to  a  deep 
study  of  the  necessary  foimdations  for  his  great 
theme  and  work,  the  religious  equality  of  Jew  and 
Gentile.  The  theme  of  I  Thessalonians  still  remains 
the  supreme  thought.  But  its  implications  now  for 
the  first  time  come  into  the  light  of  broad  day. 

The  letters  to  the  Corinthian,  Galatian,  and  Ro- 
man churches,  then,  constitute  a  group  by  them- 
selves. As  regards  their  sequence,  they  are  so  closely 
related  that  no  arrangement  can  be  conclusive.  But 
the  logical  internal  arrangement  seems  to  be  (1)  The 
Cbrinthian  letters,  (2)  Galatians,  (3)  Romans.  And 
so  long  as  no  solid  external  argument  can  be  brought 
against  it,  this  may  be  accepted  as  a  good  working 
hypothesis.  The  group  differs  widely  from  I  Thes- 
salonians. Paul,  as  a  prince  of  missionaries,  gave 
his  whole  attention  to  the  work  in  hand.  In  the 
Thessalonian  letters  he  was  in  quickening  contact 
with  heathenism.  In  the  quadrilateral  he  is  at  close 
quarters  with  Judaizing  Christianity,  fighting  for 
his  life  and  honor.  So  the  mental  situation  is  fun- 
damentally different;  and  the  apostle's  thought 
changes  accordingly. 

I  CJorinthians  was  written  near  the  end  of  Paul's 
stay  in  Ephesus,  and  was  occasioned  by  party  di- 
visions in  the  Corinthian  church.  The  congregation 
had  grown  rapidly.  At  the  same  time  it  was  close 
to  a  large  colony  of  Jews  (Acts  xviii.)  who  were  in 

constant  connection  with  Jerusalem. 

Here  were  all  the  elements  of  trouble. 

As  to  the  number  of  parties  that  ap- 
peared in  the  congregation,  whether  three  or  four, 
the  discussion  still  continues.  The  writer  of  this 
article  believes  that  there  were  four,  and  that  the 
"  Christian  party "  was  made  up  of  those  who 
banked  upon  the  connection  with  the  mother-church 
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of  Christendom,  the  congregation  of  Jeniaalem. 
They  appealed  to  that  visible  and  tactual  genealogy 
of  religioua  ideas  which  ia  so  potent  with  the  aver- 
age man,  and  alao  seem  to  have  made  modi  of 
eschatologic  visions  and  of  the  glossolalia  (see 
Speaking  with  Tongces),  two  rdated  phenomena 
that  were  characteristic  of  Jerusalemidc  Christian- 
ity. I  Corinthians  is  not  so  much  a  letter  as  epia- 
tolary  jottings.  Various  questions  of  morals  and 
discipline  are  taken  up,  without  regard  to  their  con- 
nection with  each  other.  None  the  less,  the  letter 
has  a  real  unity  of  its  own,  a  deep  emotional  imity 
underlying  its  fragmentary  details.  The  theme  of 
chaps,  i.-iv.  is  the  unity  of  the  local  congregation. 
That  theme  returns  in  chaps,  viii.-x.,  connecting 
itself  with  the  discussion  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  xi. 
17-34;  and  in  chaps,  xii.-xv.,  the  discussion  of  the 
charismata,  it  gets  complete  control  of  the  writer's 
mind.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  xiii.  13  the  trilogy 
assumes  its  second  and  final  shape — ^faith,  hope, 
love.  The  reason  is  that  the  supreme  task  of  the 
new  religion  is  now  clearly  in  view.  It  developed 
the  average  man  to  the  limit  of  his  spiritual  and 
moral  |x>wers  but  kept  him  within  the  congregation, 
made  him  an  individual  free  from  individualism. 

II  0)rinthians  was  written  from  Macedonia. 
Paul  had  planned  to  go  direct  from  Ephesus  to  Cor- 
inth.   He  had  changed  his  mind,  and  his  detractors 

at  CJorinth  took  this,  as  they  took  all 
thi^a    '  *"®  actions,  in  the  most  ungenerous 

way.  Paul,  they  said,  was  a  variable 
person  (i.  15-18),  not  a  man  of  his  word.  The  way 
in  which  Paul  works  out  his  defense  (i.  18-23)  rep- 
resents the  rich  body  of  Christology  in  the  epistle. 
It  is  a  pastor's  theology,  intimate  with  specific  needs 
and  concrete  situations.  Perhaps  more  clearly  than 
any  other  letter,  this  illustrates  the  apostle's  habit 
of  mind.  It  has  been  strongly  urged  that  it  is  really 
two  distinct  letters  stitched  together  by  the  Pauline 
editor,  chaps,  x.-xiii.  constituting  a  letter  by  them- 
selves ("  four-chapter  letter  ").  A  good  deal  can 
be  said  for  this  thesis.  It  is  difficult  to  keep  from 
feeling  the  abrupt  change  from  the  self-possession 
and  the  joy  of  chaps,  i.-ix.  to  the  intense  personal 
passion  and  mental  strain  of  the  chapters  in  ques- 
tion. But  it  is,  perhaps,  an  excessive  capitalization 
of  this  certainty  to  cut  the  four  chapters  out,  for 
Paul  did  not  cast  his  letters  at  one  pouring  (cf. 
the  two  letters  constituting  Philippians).  Yet  these 
four  chapters  are  a  distinct  literary  unit,  so  close  to 
Galatians  in  emotional  color  that  the  student  of  in- 
troduction may  well  study  them  together.  In  the 
body  of  II  Corinthians  the  divergence  of  Christian- 
ity from  Mosaism  is  the  main  question.  In  these 
chapters  that  issue  becomes  identified  with  Paul's 
person.  Opening  with  the  characteristic  "  I  my- 
self "  (cf.  Rom.  vii.  25)  and  possibly  with  the 
"  CJhrist  party  "  in  plain  view,  the  apostle,  with  noble 
shame,  brags  his  opponents  down,  seeking  to  silence 
these  "  make-believe  apostles  "  (xi.  13),  the  arro- 
gant Judaizing  Christians  from  Jerusalem. 

The  Gralatian  letter  may  have  been  written  either 
from  Macedonia  or  Achaia.  In  any  case,  it  is  close 
to  II  Corinthians  x.-xiii.  in  thought  and  emotion. 
Paul  received  from  members  of  his  spiritual 
household    news    of    a   serious    crisis  among  the 
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churches  of  South  Galatia;  they  were  backsliding 
into  Jewish  Christianity  (i.  6).  The  native  relig- 
ion of  that  region  delighted  in  sen- 
sational ritual  (Cybele,  the  Great 
Mother,  etc.)-  Paul  had  won  his  con- 
verts by  the  contagion  of  an  irresistible  personality 
(iv.  15)  rather  than  through  the  formation  of  solid 
conviction  in  their  minds.  His  splendid  idealism 
was  beyond  them.  Now  came  Judaizing  Chris- 
tianity, with  its  rigid  ritualism  and  its  doctrine 
of  tactual  apostolic  succession.  It  was  near  enough 
to  their  land  to  find  them  at  home,  yet  sufficiently 
above  their  level  to  impress  them.  Hence  the 
crisis.  The  Judaizers  declared  that .  Paul  was 
a  second-hand  authority,  deriving  all  that  was 
good  in  his  views  from  the  original  apostles  (i.  1, 
ii.  6-7).  They  seem  to  have  gone  further  than 
the  Judaizers  at  Corinth  (v.  2-12)  and  to  have 
insisted  on  the  necessity  of  circumcision.  Paul's 
defense  included  three  elements:  (1)  By  care- 
ful biographical  chronology  (i-  15-ii.  1)  he  proves 
his  independence  of  the  original  apostles;  (2)  his 
carriage  in  the  apostolic  council  and  in  the  contro- 
versy at  Antioch  manifested  his  ability  to  withstand 
the  "  original  apostles  "  to  their  face;  (3)  the  con- 
version of  his  followers  to  Judaizing  Christianity  is 
in  truth  a  perversion.  Judaism  with  its  law  is  not 
the  final  religion.  Its  levitical  institutes  are  out- 
grown rudiments  of  religion  (iv.  9).  The  true  func- 
tion of  the  law  is  not  to  rival  Christianity,  but  like 
a  loyal  household  servant  (iii.  24-25)  to  guide  men 
to  Christ,  who  has  established  a  splendid  religious 
and  social  imity  (iii.  28)  that  recognizes  no  differ- 
ence between  Jew  and  Hellene,  between  free  man 
and  slave,  between  male  and  female. 

The  Roman  letter  is  the  logical  climax  of  the 
quadrilateral,  the  most  massive  and  coherent  of  the 
epistles.  This  fact  is  explained  by  the  apostle's 
mood  at  the  time  of  writing.  He  wrote  from  Achaia 
at  the  end  of  the  second  tour.  He  had  carried 
through  the  first  part  of  his  magnificent  missionary 
plan  (Rom.  xv.  19).  Looking  through 
and  beyond  Rome  his  imagination 
takes  fire  at  the  thought  of  attacking  the  western 
part  of  the  empire  (Spain,  etc.).  He  is  going  up  to 
Jerusalem,  knowing  that  the  possibility  of  serious 
peril  awaits  him  there.  But  he  carries  in  his  hand 
the  great  offertory  collected  by  his  churches  in  Gala- 
tia, Macedonia,  and  Achaia  (I  Cor.  xvi.  1  sqq.; 
II  Cor.  ix.;  Rom.  xv.  26-27).  The  letter  expresses 
his  sympathy  for  the  Christians  at  Jerusalem.  He 
also  had  great  hope  that  it  might  prove  a  peace- 
offering.  The  opposition  in  his  own  field  has  been 
for  the  time  being  put  down.  Writing  to  Rome,  the 
imperial  city,  the  supreme  missionary  opportunity 
(i.  13),  and  standing  on  the  groimd  made  good  in 
the  Corinthian  and  Galatian  letters,  he  clears  his 
mind.  Down  to  a  recent  date  the  genuineness  of 
Romans  passed  as  certain  and  final  in  all  schools  of 
criticism.  Baur  and  the  Tubingen  school  valued  it 
as  a  stronghold  of  apostolic  feeling  and  verity.  But 
the  group  of  scholars  constituting  the  so-called 
'^  Dutch  school "  have  boldly  assailed  this  appar- 
ently impregnable  position.  A  considerable  part  of 
the  weight  of  their  attack  is  drawn  from  the  alleged 
lack  of  unity  in  the  letter  (cf.  Van  Manen  on  Ro- 
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mans,  EB^  iv.  4127-45).  But  their  treatment  of  the 
epistle  suggests  that  literary  analysis  and  literary 
combination,  modelled  after  the  established  stand- 
ards of  Old-Testament  criticism,  have  outgrown  par 
tient  and  deep  exegesis.  The  letter  has  a  truly 
massive  unity.  In  the  salutation  (i.  1-7)  the  apos- 
tle asserts  his  right  to  the  full  apoetolate;  it  is 
grounded  in  the  creative  call  of  God.  In  i.  14  he 
claims  the  entire  Gentile  world  as  his  province. 
The  Gospel  has  power  to  bestow  divine  righteous- 
ness, final  religious  standing,  and  perfect  charac- 
ter on  Jew  and  Gentile  alike  (i.  16-17).  Both  Jew 
and  Gentile,  apart  from  the  Gospel,  are  totally  un- 
able to  attain  the  divine  ideal  of  personal  and  social 
righteousness.  As  for  the  Jew,  the  glory  of  his  life 
imder  the  law  is  that  it  brings  him  to  deeper  self- 
knowledge,  to  clearer  consciousness  of  sin  than  the 
Gentile  has  been  capable  of  (i.  l^iii.  20).  God  has 
set  up  in  history  the  person  and  death  of  Christ  as 
the  atoning-place  where  man  enters  into  the  real 
and  full  presence  of  the  divine.  Through  sheer 
mercy  and  grace,  independent  of  inherited  or  ac- 
quired merit,  God  gives  final  standing  to  conscious- 
ness. So  is  human  pride  barred  out  and  human 
imity  made  possible  (iii.  21-30).  Abraham's  life  is 
the  classic  life  of  the  spirit.  As  a  spiritual  adven- 
turer he  made  no  fortune.  He  made  his  fortune  as 
God's  friend,  building  a  perfect  trust  on  that  cresr 
tive  word  and  power  of  God  which,  even  while  Paul 
writes,  is  taking  social  and  religious  nothings  (iv. 
17),  and  building  them  into  divine  society  (iv.). 
The  ground  of  religious  certitude  can  be  found  no- 
where save  in  God's  mercy  and  Christ's  work  (v.). 
The  Antinomian  is  put  to  flight.  The  Pauline  Gos- 
pel does  not  give  rein  to  desire  and  lust,  but  reveals 
the  power  of  the  creative  divine  spirit  to  break  the 
power  of  lust  and  desire  (vi.-vii.).  The  confidence 
of  the  redeemed  comes  next.  Fear  is  overcome.  The 
holy  and  creative  spirit  lifts  the  human  spirit  to 
God.  The  divine  choice  takes  the  soul  out  of  the 
world  into  the  fellowship  of  the  Savior  (viii.).  From 
the  pean  of  redemption  the  apostle  passes  to  the 
pain  of  contemplating  his  nation's  imbelief.  But  in 
the  end  Israel  shall  be  converted.  The  supreme 
mystery,  the  unity  of  Jew  and  Gentile,  the  unity 
of  humanity,  will  express  and  realize  the  unity  of 
God  (ix.-xi.) .  The  ethics  of  Paulinism  then  emerges. 
The  imity  of  the  local  congregation  is  the  supreme 
aim.  Moral  maxims,  in  appearance  loosely  strung 
together,  find  here  a  deep  emotional  connection. 
The  mystery  of  human  imity  must  be  embodied  in 
the  local  congregation  (xii.-xv.). 

But  while  the  genuineness  of  Romans  is  veiy 
strongly  attested,   there  are  weighty  reasons  for 
thinking    that   the    letter  in   its   present   form  is 
not    a    self-consistent    unity.    The    letter    ends 
with    a    doxology,  in  itself    a    fact  that  excites 
suspicion.    The  suspicion  is  strength- 
6.  Unity  of  ened     when     it    appears    that     the 
Bomans.    doxology  is    placed   by  some   manu- 
scripts at  the  end  of  chap.  xiv.   Beng- 
el's  explanation,  that  the  makers  of  the  Greek 
lectionary  put  the  doxology  here  becausd  xv.-xvi. 
was  not  good  material  for  public  reading,  does  not 
satisfy.     The  suspicion  arises  that  some  accident 
befell  the  latter  part  of  the  epistle,  analogous  to  the 
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misfortune  that  befeU  the  ending  of  the  second  Gos- 
pel. The  doxology  has  the  internal  marks  of  a 
genuine  Pauline  fragment,  possibly  used  by  Paul  in 
preaching,  kept  in  the  memory  of  some  hearer,  and 
incorporated  by  the  editor  into  a  disordered  text. 
The  Phoebe  letter  in  chap.  xvi.  also  presents  grave 
difficulties.  It  is  filled  with  intimate  greetings. 
Priscilla  and  Aquila  have  been  appealed  to,  their 
knowledge  of  the  Roman  congregation  being  put  in 
evidence.  But  friendships  as  intimate  as  these  can 
not  be  borrowed  nor  imported.  How  then  came  so 
many  of  Paul's  intimate  friends  to  be  in  Rome? 
Renan's  hypothesis  that  there  is  here  a  fragment  of 
a  letter  to  Ephesus  makes  too  large  a  forced  loan. 
The  likeliest  supposition  is  that  the  Phoebe  letter 
is  a  separate  literary  unit.  It  was  probably  written 
by  Paul  after  his  release  from  the  first  imprison- 
ment (see  4,  §  1,  below).  The  Pauline  editor,  as- 
sembling his  materials,  incorporated  this  along  with 
the  doxology.  There  is  no  solid  reason  for  doubting 
the  Roman  address  of  the  letter.  The  documentary 
evidence  for  the  omission  of  ''  in  Rome  "  in  i.  7  is 
not  considerable.  That  fact  in  itself  may  not  be 
completely  decisive.  The  histoiy  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament text  is  inseparable  from  the  histoiy  of  the 
Church.  When  once  the  great  congregation  of 
Rome  had  appropriated  the  letter,  any  other  ad- 
dress would  have  slight  chance  to  survive.  But  the 
variant  is  not  hard  to  explain.  Other  churches  soon 
appropriated  the  letter,  and  some  copies  of  it,  with 
the  Roman  address  omitted,  might  easily  have  got 
into  circulation;  xv.  28  can  not  be  applied  to  any 
church  but  Rome:  nor  can  i.  8-14,  without  strain, 
be  applied  to  any  other  situation. 

The  most  significant  turn  in  the  study  of  the  Pau- 
line epistles  since  Baur's  day  is  indicated  by  the 
group  of  scholars  somewhat  loosely  called  the  Dutch 
school.  Baur  and  the  TObingen  school  left  the 
quadrilateral  standing,  apparently  im- 
7.  Oritioism  pregnable  and  unassailable.  But  these 
by  Dntoh   scholars  make  the  assault  with  vigor 

School,  and  conviction  (cf.  especially  Van 
Manen,  in  EB,  s.v.  Paul  and  Romans). 
These  scholars  do  not  snatch  their  conclusions  out 
of  the  air.  They  seem  to  build  on  good  founda- 
tions. From  the  Old  Testament  they  borrow  the 
fixed  conclusions  that  the  Moses  of  history  and  the 
Moses  of  Mosaism  are  far  apart;  and  that  the  Isaiah 
of  the  canon  is  a  mind  widely  removed  from  Isaiah 
of  Jerusalem.  Coming  nearer  home,  they  use  the 
fact  that  the  "  John  "  of  the  Johannine  writings 
may  be  a  mind  widely  removed  from  the  "  John  ** 
of  Ephesus — whoever  he  was.  They  come  still  nearer 
with  the  conclusion,  accepted  as  a  critical  certainty 
by  a  large  body  of  scholars,  that  the  Colossian  and 
Ephesian  letters  are  Paulinist,  but  not  Pauline.  They 
capitalize  the  rising  value  of  Acts,  enhancing  the 
value  of  the  Paul  of  Acts  and  depreciating  the  Paul 
of  the  epistles.  A  letter  accepted  by  all  schools  as 
Pauline  now  goes  the  way  of  Colossians  and  Ephe- 
sians.  But  the  Old-Testsiment  standards  of  analy- 
sis must  be  cautiously  used.  In  the  quadrilateral 
we  are  not  dealing  with  a  code  of  law  and  a  body  of 
sacred  history  and  legend,  shaped  by  the  spiritual 
and  social  pressure  of  centuries.  Between  the 
''  Moses  "  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  ''  Paul "  of 


these  letters  there  is  an  immense  difference. 
"  Isaiah"  is  a  body  of  oracles,  diverse  in  historical 
setting  and  in  literary  style.  These  four  letters  are 
real  letters.  They  fit  closely  into  that  supreme  re- 
ligious crisis  called  the  foimding  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Moreover,  the  Apostolic  Fathers  conclu- 
sively narrow  the  field  of  time  within  which  that 
crisis  was  passed  through.  Even  the  **  John  "  of 
the  Johannine  writings  is  not  a  close  parallel.  These 
four  letters  are  intensely,  almost  extravagantly,  per- 
sonal. The  style  aboimds  in  egoisms  ("  my  Gros- 
pel  " — Rom.  ii.  16,  xvi.  25;  habit  of  taking  the 
oath,  Rom.  i.  9;  I  Cor.  i.  23;  "  I  myself  "—II  Cor. 
X.  1,  xii.  13;  Rom.  vii.  25,  ix.  3,  xv.  14).  The  writer 
has  passed  through  unique  personal  experiences 
(I  Cor.  ix.  15,  XV.  8  sqq.;  II  Cor.  xi.-xii.;  Gal.  vi. 
17;  Rom.  ix.  1  sqq.,  etc.).  Making  full  allowance 
for  the  Paulinism  of  the  editors,  no  course  of  edi- 
ting can  account  for  such  intensely  human  docu- 
ments. 

4.  Third  Group ;  Prison  Epistles:  If  Philippians, 
Colossians,  and  Ephesians  belong  to  Paul,  they  con- 
stitute another  distinct  group,  and  record  the  final 
period  in  a  mental  development  of  remarkable  sym- 
metry. I  Thessalonians  records  the  apostle's  state 
of  mind  when  he  was  in  quickening  contact  with  the 
Gentiles  and  before  the  Judaizing  movement  drove 
him  to  deeper  thinking.  The  quadrilateral  records 
his  thinking  in  defense  of  the  proposition  that  Jew 
and  Gentile  are  equal  before  God.  And  the  letters 
written  during  his  imprisonment  carry  his  mind 
forward  into  conflict  with  Gnosticism,  a  view  of 
God  and  man  that  dissipated  the  divine  unity  and 
emptied  history  of  its  meaning. 

If  Paul  wrote  the  three  letters,  it  seems  probable 
that  all  of  them  were  written  from  Rome.  As  in 
the  quadrilateral,  a  decisive  argument  concerning 
1  PhiU  *^®  sequence  of  the  letters  is  impoesi- 
pians.  ^^®'  Scholars  of  note  (e.g.,  Weiss)  place 
Colossians  and  Ephesians  at  Csesarea, 
Philippians  at  Rome.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  in- 
ternal argument  carries  all  three  to  Rome.  Philip- 
pians almost  beyond  question  belongs  there.  If  it 
was  written  after  Colossians  and  Ephesians,  it  is 
difficult  to  imderstand  why  it  fails  to  show  any 
trace  of  the  terminology  peculiar  to  them.  It  is 
better  to  suppose  that  Philippians  is  midway  be- 
tween the  quadrilateral  and  Colossians-Ephesians. 
In  Lightfoot's  happy  phrase,  it  is  the  spent  wave 
of  the  debate  with  Judaizing  Christianity.  The 
Philippian  letter,  cashiered  by  Baur,  has  fought  its 
way  back  to  wide-spread  critical  recognition.  It  is 
the  most  intimate  of  all  the  Pauline  letters.  Pos- 
sibly the  reason  is  foimd  in  the  fact  that  the  chiut^h 
at  Philippi  never  gave  the  apostle  a  moment's  anx- 
iety. There  were  no  Jews  there  worth  mentioning 
(Acts  xvi.  13,  no  synagogue).  The  Judaizing  move- 
ment never  gained  a  foothold.  The  relation  of  the 
congregation  to  Paul  was  so  deeply  affectionate  that 
he  broke  his  rule  of  self-support  (iv.  15-16)  and 
permitted  them  to  minister  to  his  needs.  This  in- 
timate relationship  with  his  readers  may  explain  the 
free  air  of  the  letter.  The  apostle  seems  to  have 
nothing  on  his  mind.  At  Rome  Jewish  Cl^istians 
(i.  15-16)  are  making  trouble.  In  the  second  part 
of  the  letter  (iii.  2-9)  he  takes  the  reasons  for  pride 
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in  his  own  Jewish  inheritance  and  casts  them  away. 
But  he  has  no  doctrinal  burden  on  his  mind.  So 
the  letter  is  self-revealing  to  a  high  degree.  The 
foundation  of  thought  is  laid  bare.  The  supreme 
concern  (as  in  I  and  II  Cor.  and  Rom.  xii.-xv.)  is 
the  unity  of  the  local  congregation.  Paul  finds  the 
root  of  this  unity  in  the  incarnation.  Developing 
a  thought  struck  out  in  II  Corinthians  viii.  9,  he 
clears  the  groimd  for  Christian  polity  (i.  27-ii.  11). 
The  capacity  for  service  which  is  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  Christian  fellowship  has  its  base  in  the  self- 
emptying  devotion  of  the  Son  of  God. 

The  Colossian  and  Ephesian  epistles  are  so  closely 
related  in  thought  and  language  that  they  prac- 
tically constitute  a  single  letter  in  two  editions.  If 
Paul  wrote  them,  it  must  be  supposed 
2.  The  Paul- that,  having  written  Colossians,  some 
ine  Style,  time  later  he  cleared  his  mind  by  wri- 
ting Ephesians.  If  Paul  did  not  write 
them,  then  a  distinguished  though  imknown  Paulin- 
ist  wrote  them  both.  The  history  of  critical  opin- 
ion forcibly  suggests  that  Colossians  stands  on  a  dif- 
ferent footing  from  Ephesians.  Rejected  by  Baur 
and  his  school,  it  has  so  far  recovered  its  standing 
that  its  possession  of  a  genuine  Pauline  nucleus  is 
widely  recognized.  In  that  case  it  must  be  sup- 
posed that  Paul's  unknown  disciple,  having  incor- 
porated the  Pauline  nucleus  into  the  Colossian  let- 
ter, proceeded  to  clarify  his  mind  and  systematize 
his  thinking  in  Ephesians.  The  student,  before  he 
seeks  a  stable  opinion  on  this  difficult  question, 
must  discuss  the  values  to  be  assigned  to  various 
kinds  of  evidence.  Beyond  doubt,  the  large  num- 
ber of  hapax  legomena  (i.e.,  expressions  not  found 
elsewhere)  in  these  letters  is  a  real  difficulty.  The 
conservative  appeal  to  Paul's  versatility  has  been 
overworked.  But  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  nega- 
tive argument  from  the  hapax  legomena  has  been 
emphasized  (e.g.,  Holzmann)  to  the  neglect  of  a 
weighty  argument  from  the  structure  of  the  sen- 
tence. Of  the  two  constituent  elements  of  language, 
the  lexical  and  the  structural,  the  latter  is  the  more 
enduring  and  the  more  significant.  This  holds  true 
at  large;  in  less  degree,  it  holds  true  of  individuals. 
When  once  a  mind  of  any  magnitude  has  shaped  its 
imit  of  thinking — the  sentence — that  sentence  in 
its  structure  and  internal  relationships  is  a  far  more 
characteristic  thing  than  single  words.  Now,  while 
Paul's  sensitiveness  to  new  themes  and  the  resulting 
openness  to  new  terms  has  been  overstressed,  there 
is  some  truth  in  it.  And  it  has  real  evidential  value 
when  it  is  joined  to  a  more  solid  consideration,  the 
fundamental  quality  of  Paul's  style.  Characteristic 
sentences  differ  according  to  the  degree  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  utilize  and  display  the  power 
of  mental  suspense.  Paul  had  the  power  of  mental 
suspense  in  large  measure.  This  is  proved  by  his 
development  of  the  epistolary  salutation  into  a  doc- 
trinal simimaiy  (Gal.  i.  1-5;  Rom.  i.  1-7).  But 
he  had  not  been  deeply  schooled  in  Greek,  and  did 
not  know  enough  literary  Greek  to  become  self-con- 
scious or  afraid.  At  times,  he  used  Greek  most 
nobly  (e.g.,  I  0>r.  xiii.).  But  his  characteristic  sen- 
tence is  not  literary  Greek.  He  piles  perception  on 
perception  and  clause  on  clause  until  not  infre- 
quently the  sentence  almost  breaks  down  under  its 


own  weight.  When  this  test  is  appUed  to  the  Coloo- 
sian-Ephesian  letters,  they  show  up  strongly.  Colos- 
sians abounds  in  Pauhne  sentences  (i.  ^7,  9-21, 
24-29,  etc.).  Ephesians,  under  this  aspect,  is,  if 
anything,  even  more  Pauline  (i.  3-14,  15-21,  ii.  14- 
17,  iii.  1-7,  etc.).  In  fact,  the  style  of  this  letter  in 
some  places  appears  to  be  almost  beyond  question 
the  style  of  a  Paul  who  is  beginning  to  be  victimized 
by  his  own  habits  of  expression.  It  is  hardly  likely 
that  there  were  two  men  in  the  first  century  who 
could  write  the  sentence  contained  in  Eph.  i.  3-14. 
To  this  must  be  added  the  evidential  value  of  im- 
conscious  feeling.  The  apostle  had  a  deep  sense  of 
the  richness  and  freshness  and  many-sidedness  of 
divine  grace.  It  reveals  itself  in  single  terms  like 
''  riches  "  and  its  cognates  (Rom.  ii.  4,  ix.  23,  xi.  33; 
I  Cor.  i.  5,  viii.  2,  9,  etc.);  in  an  almost  riotous  use 
of  compoimd  words;  in  statements  expressing  the 
newness  of  the  redeemed  man's  experience  (II  Cor. 
V.  17;  Gal.  vi.  15,  etc.).  Seen  from  this  angle,  Ephe- 
sians is  peculiarly  Pauline  (i.  7,  18,  ii.  7,  iii.  8,  16). 
The  consciousness  of  revelation  is  deep  and  fervent, 
running  clear  through  the  letter.  Of  course,  the 
supposed  Paulinist  would  have  caught  something  of 
Paul's  feeling  as  well  as  his  style.  But  the  counter- 
weight is  found  in  two  facts:  (1)  The  pseudepigrar 
phist  was  sure  to  have  something  heavy  on  his  mind; 
he  would  be  doctrinaire.  (2)  His  standard  of  imi- 
tation was  low.  The  Christian  public  was  largely  un- 
educated. II  Peter  is  a  convincing  example  of  the 
easy  way  in  which  the  pseudepigraphist  carried  him- 
self. The  writer  takes  no  pains  to  imitate  the  feel- 
ing of  I  Peter.  He  argues,  in  a  doctrinaire  way,  for 
the  parousia  (see  MilIiEnnium,  Millenarianibm), 
though  the  rich  feeling  for  it  is  lacking;  moreover, 
at  a  critical  point,  the  catalogue  of  virtue  (i.  5-7), 
he  betrays  himself, — the  master- word  "  hope  " 
does  not  appear. 

O>lossians,  if  its  entangling  affiance  with  Ephe- 
sians did  not  handicap  it,  could  defend  itself  fairly 
well,  were  it  not  for  one  thing.    The  writer  evidently 

g  g  .         has  some  form  of  Gnosticism  before  his 

•ians.  "  °^^^'s  ®y®»  ^^^  ^^  ^8  widely  supposed 
that  this  fact  by  itself  takes  the  letter, 
in  its  present  text,  out  of  Paul's  hand.  This  is  the 
objection  urged  against  the  Paulinity  of  Colos- 
sians. Indeed,  the  difficulty  due  to  the  hapax 
legomena  and  that  due  to  the  mental  presence  of 
Gnosticism  are  not  two  difficulties  but  one.  Grant 
the  possibility  of  Gnosticism,  then  the  terms  to  de- 
scribe it  enter  as  a  matter  of  course.  There  are 
strong  reasons  for  the  conservative  position.  (1) 
The  empire  was  in  the  throes  of  a  wide-spread  re- 
ligious movement,  and  during  the  last  half  of  the 
first  century  Asia  Minor  was  its  most  important 
strategic  point.  (2)  Gnosticism  was  in  full  bloom 
in  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  Basilides  shaped  a  specu- 
lative system  of  great  power  and  appeal.  Histor- 
ical probability  requires  a  considerable  period  for  a 
religious  movement  to  ripen  up  to  such  a  man. 
(3)  The  beginnings  of  schismatic  mysticism  are 
within  the  ken  of  the  quadrilateral  (I  Cor.  viii.  1- 
10;  Rom.  xiv.).  Van  Manen  (EB,  s.v.  Romans, 
§  17)  uses  this  fact  to  cast  suspicion  on  Romans. 
That  path,  however,  is  closed  to  the  great  majority 
of  those  who  reject  the  Pauline  authorship  of 
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Colossians-Ephesians.  (4)  The  first  period  of 
Gnosticism  was  Jewish  Christian.  Cerinthus,  a 
Gfystematic  docetist,  appeared  as  early  as  the  last 
decade  of  the  first  century.  When  it  is  considered 
that  Gnosticism  was  a  practical  religious  view  be- 
fore it  became  a  speculative  system,  it  does  not  seem 
an  excessive  strain  on  historical  evolution  to  find 
its  beginnings  twenty-five  years  after  Paul  had 
preached  his  first  sermon  to  the  Gentiles.  Chris- 
tianity, superbly  inspirational  and  organizing,  had 
great  precipitating  power.  Besides,  the  Pauline 
churches,  outposts  of  Christ  in  a  vast  heathen 
world,  were  wide  open  to  danger  from  Jewish- 
Christian  mysticism.  And  Paul,  a  born  pastor  and 
church-builder,  had  a  keen  scent  for  danger. 

Colossians,  if  it  stood  alone,  could  take  care  of 
itself.  It  is  on  Ephesians,  therefore,  that  the  bur- 
den of  the  defense  falls.  Here  the  main  battle  must 
be  fought.    The  difficulties  are  serious.    The  letter, 

^  if  Paul  wrote  it,  can  not  have  been  ad- 

]fiJn^  dressed  to  the  Ephesians.  But  this 
does  not  explain  the  almost  completely 
impersonal  character  of  a  letter  coming  from  a  man 
so  ebulliently  personal  as  Paul.  It  is  almost  en- 
tirely doctrinal  and  systematic.  "  Holy  apostles  " 
in  iii.  3  has  a  strong  second-century  sound.  To 
ascribe  knowledge  regarding  the  great  mystery  of 
human  unity  to  "  all  the  apostles  "  is  un-Pauline, 
by  the  quadrilateral  test-stone.  Yet  there  are  strong 
grounds  for  belief  in  the  epistle's  genuineness.  The 
Pauline  type  of  sentence  abounds  (i.  3-14,  15-23, 
iii.  1-7, 14-19,  iv.  11-16,  etc.).  The  epistle  is  flushed 
full  of  prophetic  feeUng  and  consciousness.  The 
conception  of  the  Church  is  not  ecclesiastical  (con- 
trast I  Timothy  and  Ignatius),  but  intensely  pro- 
phetic. Moreover,  it  is  inherently  related  to  the 
Pauline  doctrine  of  election  (cf.  Rom.  viii.  28-30) 
and  the  conception  of  the  Church  as  the  body  of 
Christ  (I  Cor.  xii.,  xiv.;  Rom.  xiii.).  The  view  of 
the  ministry  (iv.  11-16)  is  prophetic  and  pastoral 
(contrast  I  Timothy).  The  letter  thrills  with  the 
sense  of  the  supreme  mystery,  the  imity  of  Jew 
and  Gentile  (ii.  11-iii.  13;  cf.  Rom.  xi.  25-36). 
History  does  not  duplicate  great  experiences.  The 
quadrilateral  vein  crops  out  in  a  natural  way  (ii. 
1-10),  quite  unlike  the  pseudepigraphist.  The 
body  of  the  letter,  if  taken  outside  the  heroic  period 
of  the  Apostolic  Age,  creates  difficulties  more  seri- 
ous than  those  now  besetting  it.  Finally,  the  fact 
that  the  mental  movement  from  I  Thessalonians  to 
Ephesians  presents  a  mental  autobiography  as  con- 
tinuous and  unique  as  the  body  of  Aristotle's  think- 
ing starts  a  presumption  in  favor  of  Ephesians. 
The  final  judgment  seems  likely  to  be  a  compromise. 
Ephesians  is  a  Pauline  letter  more  or  less  colored 
by  later  feeling. 

The  little  letter  to  Philemon  might  well  have 
hoped  to  escape  suspicion,  so  human  is  it,  so  simple 
and  charming.  Yet  scholars  of  deserved  repute  take 
it  to  be  a  Paulinizing  allegory.  Surely  the  allegorist 
who  could  do  this  thing  so  subtly  was  a  master. 
The  mystic  who,  by  deep  thinking,  has  reduced  the 
things  that  do  appear  to  a  diaphanous  veil  of  things 
that  are,  would  be  apt  to  have  a  good  deal  to  say. 
Would  he  say  it  in  this  simple  fashion  and  with  such 
praiseworthy  brevity?    May  it  not  be  questioned 


whether,  if  this  letter  had  not  had  the  critical 
misfortune  to  find  itself  within  the  sacred  canon, 
any  such  charge  would  ever  have  been  brought 
against  it? 

6.  The  Pastorial  Epistles:  The  question  whether 

the  apostle  was  released  from  imprisonment  presses 

the  conclusion  that  knowledge  of  the  Apostolic  Age 

1   Th    R      ^  scanty  and  full  of  gaps.    But  the  be- 

j*        from  ^®^  ^  *  second  imprisonment  is  gain- 

VHmonT  ^  ground.     And  if  fuU  allowance  is 

made  for  the  nature  of  the  evidence,  it 
seems  to  yield  a  favoring  probability.  The  Pastoral 
Epistles  contain  at  least  a  nucleus  of  genuine  Pau- 
line material  which  it  is  difficult  to  place  within  the 
frame  of  the  apostle's  life  as  Acts  records  it.  The 
long- vexed  phrase  in  I  Gement  v  ("  the  bounds  of 
the  west  "  to  which  the  apostle  came),  taken  in  its 
context,  must  be  overcharged  with  rhetoric,  if  it  is 
to  mean  Rome,  rather  than  Spain.  The  Phoebe 
letter,  unquestionably  Pauline,  demands  a  situation 
Ijdng  beyond  the  bounds  of  Acts.  The  Phoebe  letter 
(Rom.  xvi.  1-16)  was  written  from  Corinth  or 
Cenchrea,  its  eastern  seaport.  It  is  a  document  of 
high  value.  The  apostle's  genius  for  friendship,  for 
deep  and  many-sided  intimacies,  shines  out  in  it. 
It  also  throws  a  bright  light  upon  the  social  stra- 
tum from  which  Christianity  in  Rome  made  its  most 
numerous  recruits  (I  Cor.  i.  26).  A  large  majority 
of  those  addressed  were  slaves  or  freedmen  belong- 
ing to  the  inmiense  aristocratic  establishments  of 
imperial  Rome. 

The  Pastoral   Epistles,  since  the  beginning  of 

critical  study,  have  steadily  lost  ground.    The  best 

2  I  Tim     *^^  some  fairly  conservative  scholars 

othy.  '    ^^^  ^^y  ^^^  them  to-day  is  that  the 

case  against  them  is  not  closed.  The 
difficulties  besetting  I  Timothy  appear  to  be  in- 
superable. The  fixed  order  of  thought  in  Paul's 
letter-writing  is  broken  (i.  3).  The  apostle,  because 
of  his  splendid  belief  in  the  capacity  of  man  for  God 
and  his  delight  in  spiritual  beginnings,  was  wont  to 
go  forward  from  the  salutation  to  praise  of  his  read- 
ers and  thanksgiving  (e.g.,  I  Thess.  i.  2  sqq.;  Rom. 
i.  8  sqq.).  The  one  exception  is  Galatians;  but  the 
reason  for  this  exception  is  foimd  in  Paul's  attitude 
toward  the  Galatians  at  the  time  of  writing.  In 
I  Timothy  no  such  reason  exists.  Timothy  was  the 
most  intimate  member  of  his  spiritual  household. 
Yet  the  letter  plimges  straight  into  business.  Joined 
to  this  is  the  fact  that  the  personal  element  is  a 
colorless  minimum.  Timothy  himself  is  hardly 
more  than  a  homiletic  personification  (vi.  11-21)  to 
which  is  addressed  an  ordination  sermon.  In  i.  3 
is  what  looks  like  a  distinct  reference  to  II  Corin- 
thians i.  15-17,  and  ii.  12-13.  If  I  Timothy  is  gen- 
uine, it  places  itself  in  the  time  and  mood  of  the 
quadrilateral  and  so  becomes  a  peychological  im- 
possibility. Or  else  in  its  behalf  there  must  be  as- 
sumed a  later  journey  from  Ephesus  into  Mace- 
donia exactly  parallel.  It  is  true  that  the  Pl;iQsbe 
letter  and  the  reference  in  the  letter  to  Titus  (iii. 
12)  to  Nicopolis  (probably  in  Epirus)  make  this 
possible.  But  in  the  face  of  other  oonsiderable 
possibilities  no  right  exists  to  capitalize  this  poe- 
sibility.  The  letter  is  full  of  intention;  there  is  no 
bint  of  the  casual.    Herein  it  reeembles  Galatiaiia 
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and  Ephesians.  But  this  parallel  becomes  disas- 
trous. For,  while  Galatians  and  Ephesians  thrill 
with  prophetic  feeling,  I  Timothy  is  wholly  institu- 
tional, disciplinary,  and  creedal.  The  conception  of 
the  Church  differs  from  that  in  Ephesians  (iii.  15; 
contrast  Eph.  i.  22-23).  The  offices  and  the  func- 
tions of  the  Chim^h  (bishops,  deacons,  widows)  are 
distinct.  The  episcopate  has  clearly  emerged  from 
the  corporate  presbyterate.  The  creed  (iii.  16)  is 
forming.  In  this  connection  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  word  "  mystery  "  is  beginning  to  take  a  new 
turn  (iii.  9,  16).  Caution,  however,  is  necessary 
against  the  bias  of  the  highly  subjective  individual- 
ism of  our  time.  The  creedal  element  in  faith  was 
easy  for  St.  Paul  to  reach.  Yet  between  Ephesians 
and  I  Timothy  there  is  a  gulf  in  feeling.  And  along 
with  this  goes  the  fact  that  the  letter  abounds  in 
expressions  ("  It  is  a  credible  saying  ";  "  health- 
giving  teaching  ";  "  contrary  teaching  ")  which 
are  not  found  in  the  letters  of  the  £rst  three  groups. 
The  difficulty  is  more  serious  than  the  difficulty 
created  by  hapax  legomeruij  in  which  fixed  formulas 
enter.  The  cumulative  effect  of  these  difficulties  is 
an  almost  irresistible  impression  of  ungenuineness. 
The  letter  seems  to  have  been  written  by  a  Paulin- 
ist  contending  with  Jewish-Christian  heretics,  pos- 
sibly about  the  end  of  the  century. 

II  Timothy  is  in  much  better  case.     At  nearly 

every  point  where  I  Timothy  fails  to  meet  the  test, 

II  Timothy  succeeds.    It  follows  the  Pauline  order 

of  thought  (i.  3).     The  personal  element  is  fresh 

,^^    and  varied.     Timothy  is  a  real  indi- 

othy  Titus  ^'^^^^    (^*    ^~^)    ^^^   flesh-and-blood 
'  *  kinsfolk.    The  writer  abounds  in  ex- 

pressions revealing  the  inner  life  of  the  apostle  (i. 
11-18,  ii.  16-17,  iv.  ^S).  In  iv.  9-21  is  material 
which  can  not  have  been  invented.  The  institu- 
tional element,  compared  with  I  Timothy,  is  a 
minimum.  The  single  reference  (ii.  2)  is  general. 
The  thought  of  the  quadrilateral  crops  out  (i.  8- 
9)  in  a  natural  way.  The  feeling  of  the  letter  is 
thoroughly  Pauline.  Pauline  idioms  aboimd  ("  my 
gospel  ";  "I  am  not  ashamed,"  i.  12;  cf.  Rom.  i. 
16).  The  mental  idioms  of  Paul  appear;  for  ex- 
ample, his  use  of  the  aorist  in  describing  the  re- 
demptive effects  of  the  death  of  Christ  (ii.  11;  cf. 
Gal.  vi.  14  and  Rom.  vi.  5-10).  Yet  the  fixed 
formulas  of  I  Timothy  ("  It  is  a  credible  saying, 
etc.")  pervade  the  epistle.  The  most  probable  con- 
clusion is  that  II  Timothy  is  a  genuine  Pauline  let- 
ter touched  here  and  there  by  the  Paulinizing  edi- 
tor. The  epistle  to  Titus,  like  I  Timothy,  violates 
the  order  of  thought  (i.  5  suggests  the  same  hand 
that  wrote  I  Tim.  i.  3).  The  two  together  may  pos- 
sibly indicate  the  beginnings  of  the  conscious  the- 
ory of  "Apostolic  Succession"  (q.v.;  also  see  Succe&- 
8ION,  Apostouc).  The  letter  is  institutional  in  its 
aim,  its  material  being  practically  identical,  so  far  as 
it  goes,  with  I  Timothy.  It  also  lacks  the  personal 
element.  The  author's  way  of  handling  the  Cre- 
tans (i.  12)  does  not  seem  like  Paul.  To  be  sure, 
this  is  slippery  ground  for  argument.  Yet  the  apos- 
tle's regenerating  faith  in  man,  part  and  parcel  of 
the  enthusiasm  which  founded  the  Catholic  Church, 
is  missing.  What  seems  to  be  heard  is  the  voice  of 
a  later  generation,  deeply  aware  of  the  inertia  of 


human  nature,  vexed  with  questions  of  discipline, 
and  substituting  the  scboolniaster  for  the  prophet. 
But  iii.  12-14  looks  like  a  genuine  Pauline  element. 
Zahn  has  proved  (EirdeiJhing,  1.  434-435)  that  the 
Kicopolis  here  mentioned  is  in  Epirus.  There  is  no 
ground  for  supposing  that  such  a  detail  is  due  to 
the  historical  novelist.  Moreover,  the  salutation 
(i.  1-4)  is  strikingly  Pauline.  May  it  not  be  sup- 
posed that  the  fragments  of  a  genuine  letter  were 
used  by  the  editor  of  II  Timo&y?  And  that  the 
same  writer  went  on  to  write  I  Timothy  with  a 
free  hand? 

It  can  not  be  said  that  all  the  problems  con- 
nected with  the  Pastorals  have  been  finally  settled. 
This  is  not  a  favorable  field  for  the  dogmatic  scholar 
whether  he  be  conservative  or  critical.  The  criti- 
cism of  the  Pauline  epistles  has  some  serious  ques- 
tions still  unsolved.  But  if  they  are  tested  by  no 
other  test  than  that  to  which  the  writings  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle  are  subjected,  the  conclusions  may 
be  as  certain  here  as  there  regarding  the  main  point. 
The  sweeping  negative  treatment  of  the  letters  is 
indeed  a  just  historical  nemesis  on  a  canonizing 
process  that  largely  dehmnanized  them.  But  the 
sane  critic  has  no  commission  to  execute  poetic 
justice  or  to  illustrate  in  his  own  person  the  law  of 
recoil.  There  is  a  solid  body  of  genuine  letters. 
They  give  us  the  self-revelation  of  one  of  the  su- 
preme religious  agents.  It  is  a  real  autobiography, 
all  the  more  valuable  because  singularly  free  from 
literary  consciousness — ^a  wonderfully  sensitive  and 
expressive  body  of  thought.  Inseparable  from  the 
building  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  containing  the 
secret  of  its  life  and  growth,  it  is  the  most  fertOe 
portion  of  the  Biblical  field  for  those  who  would 
understand  the  divine  method  in  revelation. 

Henry  S.  Nash. 

Bibxjographt:  I.  The  literature  on  the  life  and  work  of  Paul 
ia  very  large;  only  a  selection  ia  o£Fered  here.  Some  of 
the  most  illuminating  discussions  are  in  the  woxIbb  on 
church  history,  particularly  those  dealing  with  the  apos- 
tolic age.  For  English  readers  the  three  standard  works 
have  long  been:  W.  J.  Ckmybeare  and  J.  S.  Howson,  Lon- 
don, 1852  and  often;  F.  W.  Farrar,  2  vols.,  London,  1879; 
T.  Lewin,  2  vols.,  London,  1890.  Other  studies  of  the 
life  and  work  of  Paul  are:  K.  Schrader,  5  vols.,  Leipsic, 
1830-30;  F.  C.  Baur,  2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1866,  Eng.  transl., 
London,  1873-75;  A.  Hausrath,  Heidelberg,  1872;  J. 
Stalker,  New  York,  1884;  E.  Renan,  Paris,  1869,  Eng. 
transl.,  London,  1890;  C.  Fouard,  London,  1894;  W.  M. 
Ramsay,  St.  Patd^  the  Traveller  and  the  Roman  CUizen, 
London,  1895;  P.  Seeboeck,  Paderbom,  1897;  O.  Cone, 
Boston,  1898;  Q.  H.  Gilbert,  New  York,  1899;  W.  Look, 
London,  1899;  R.  Bird.  ib.  1900;  A.  Whyte,  Edinburgh. 
1903;  C.  Qemen,  Qiessen,  1904;  H.  Weinel.  TObingen.  1904, 
Eng.  transl.,  London,  1906;  N.  Heim,  Pavlue  der  Vdiker- 
apoald  nach  Bibel,  Oeachichte  und  Tradition,  SaUbuig, 
1905;  F.  X.  Poelzl,  Regensburg,  1905;  DB,  iii.  696-731; 
EB,  iii.  3603-38. 

Books  on  special  phases  of  Paul's  life,  work,  or  signifi- 
cance are:  J.  Smith,  The  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  St, 
Paul,  liOndon,  1880;  J.  S.  Howson,  Character  of  St.  Paid, 
ib.  1883;  O.  Pfldderer,  Pauliniam,  2  vols.,  ib.  1877;  idem. 
Influence  of  Paul  on  the  DevelopJnent  of  ChrieUanity,  ib. 
1885;  Q.  Matheson,  Spiritual  Deoelopment  of  St.  Pavi, 
London.  1890;  Van  Manen,  in  ThT,  1890,  1896.  1900  (of. 
Expoeitory  Times,  1898,  pp.  205-211,  257-259,  314-319); 
C.  C.  Everett.  Ootpel  of  Paul,  Edinburgh,  1893;  A.  B. 
Bruce,  St.  PauTe  Conception  of  Chrietianity,  Edinbuigb, 
1894;  A.  Sabatier,  L'Ap&tre  Paul.  Eequieae  dPvne  hit- 
toite  de  sa  peneU,  Paris,  1896;  S.  A.  Alexander,  The  Chria- 
tianity  of  St.  Paul,  London,  1899;  H.  St.  J.  Thackeray, 
RdaHon  of  St.  Paul  to  Jewish  Coniempofary  Thought,  tb, 
1900;  W.  £.  Ball,  8U  Paid  and  Roman  Law,  Edinbuifli, 
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1901;  S.  Means,  St.  Paul  and  the  AnU-NicetM  Church, 
London,  1903;  B.  W.  Bacon.  The  Story  of  St.  Paul:  a 
Compariaon  ojf  Ada  and  EpitUea,  Boston,  1904;  W.  G. 
Jordan,  The  Philippian  Oospd;  Pauline  IdeaU,  New  York, 
1904;  T.  N&celi,  Der  Wortechatz  dee  ApoateU  Paulue,  Gdt- 
tincen,  1905  (on  Paul  and  the  development  of  the  Greek 
language,  Paul  and  the  Greek  O.  T.  and  Paul  and  the 
epistles  ascribed  to  him;  the  most  important  recent  con- 
tribution on  Paul);  D.  Vdlter,  Paulua  und  eeine  Briefe, 
StrasburSt  1905;  S.  Monteil,  Eaaai  aur  la  chriatolooie  d» 
8.  Paul,  Paris,  1906;  W.  P.  Du  Bose.  The  Qoapd  aceording 
to  St.  Paul,  New  York,  1907;  E.  Moske,  Die  Bekehrunt 
dea  heU.  Paulua.  Eine  exegetiach-krUiache  Unterauchung, 
Monster.  1907;  J.  M.  Campbell,  Paul  the  Myatic,  New 
York,  1908;  W.  E.  Chadwick.  Social  Teaching  of  St.  Paul, 
London.  1006;  idem,  Paaloral  Teaching  of  St.  Paul,  Edin- 
burgh, 1908;  G.  Munnnger,  Paulua  in  Korinth.  Neue 
Wage  gum  Veratandnia  dea  Urchriatentiuna,  Heidelbergt 
1908;  F.  Prat,  Im  TMologie  de  S.  Paul,  part  i..  Paris, 
1908;  A.  T.  Robertson,  Epocha  in  the  Life  of  Paul:  a 
Study  of  Devdopment  in  PauVa  Career,  New  York,  1909; 
C.  £.  Woods,  The  Ooapel  of  Rightneaa.  A  Study  in  Pauline 
Philoaophy,  London,  1909;  A.  B.  D.  Alexander,  TheEthica 
of  St.  Paul,  Glasgow,  1910;  J.  Moffatt,  Paul  and  Paulin- 
iam,  Boston,  1910. 

II.  Questions  of  criticism  on  the  writings  of  Paul  are, 
of  course,  discussed  in  the  works  on  Biblical  introduction 
— cf.  the  literature  in  and  under  that  article,  on  the  canon 
(e.g.,  Zahn's).  and  on  early  Christian  literature  (e.g.,  Har- 
naok's  Oeachichle).  Consult  further:  G.  Q.  Findlay,  Epia- 
tlea  of  Paul  the  ApoaOe,  New  York,  1893;  P.  Gloag,  Intro- 
duetum  to  the  Pauline  EpiaUea,  Edinburgh,  1876;  C.  H. 
Waller,  Handbook  to  the  EpiaUea  of  Paul,  London,  1887; 
M.  Krenkel,  BeiMtge  tur  Aufhellung  der  Oeachichle  und  der 
Briefe  dea  Paulua,  Brunswick,  1890;  D.  Vdlter,  Die  Kom- 
poaition  der  pauliniachen  Hauptbriefe,  part  i.,  TObingen, 
1890;  P.  V.  Schmidt,  Der  GakUerbrief  im  Feuer  der  neueaten 
Kriiik,  Leipsic,  1892;  C.  Qemen,  Die  Chronologie  der 
pauliniachen  Briefe,  Halle,  1893;  idem.  Die  Einheitlich- 
keU  der  paiUiniadien  Briefe,  Gdttingen,  1894;  F.  J.  A. 
Hort,  Prolegomena  to  .  .  .  Romana  and  Epheaiana,  Lon- 
don, 1895;  H.  Lisco,  Entatehung  dea  B.  Korintherbriefea, 
Beriin,  1896;  R.  D.  Shaw,  The  Pauline  EpiaUea,  Edin- 
burgh, 1901;  W.  Kelly,  ShoH  Introduction  to  Uie  EpiaUea 
of  Paul,  London,  1902;  C.  G.  Baskerville,  Side-Lighta  on 
the  EpiaUe  to  the  Epheaiana,  London,  1903;  J.  D.  James, 
Oenuineneaa  and  Authorahip  of  the  PaUoral  EpiaUea,  Lon- 
don, 1906;  A.  Steinmann,  Die  Abfaaaungazeit  dea  Galor- 
teHniefea,  MOnster.  1906;  W.C.  Van  Manen.Die  Unechtheit 
dea  Rdmer-briefea,  Leipsic,  1906;  D.  Round,  The  DaU  of  St. 
PauTa  EpiaUe  to  the  GaUUiana,  Cambridge,  1907;  A.  Stein- 
mann, Der  Leaerkrcia  dea  Galaterbriefea,  MOnster,  1908; 
W.  LOtgert,  Freiheitapredigt  und  Schvmrmgeiater  in  Ko- 
rinth, GOtorsloh,  1908;  idem.  Die  Irrlehre  der  Paato- 
ralbriefe,  ib.  1909;  R.  Scott,  The  Pauline  EpiaUea;  A 
Critical  Study,  Edinburgh,  1909;  A.  Schlatter,  ErlAu- 
terungen  zum  Neuen  Teaiament,  vol.  iii..  Die  Briefe  dea 
Paulua,  Stuttgart,  1909;  H.  B.  Brumbaugh,  Oneaimua 
the  Runatvay  Slave,   Elgin,   111.,  1910. 

Among  commentaries  are  those  which  cover  the  whole 
Bible  or  the  New  Testament,  such  as:  Lange's,  Eng. 
trsnsl..  New  York,  1869  sqq.;  Meyer's,  Eng.  transl.,  New 
York,  1873  sqq.;  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schoola,  Cambridge, 
1879  sqq.;  Bible  Commentary,  London.  1881;  P.  Schaff, 
Popular  Commentary,  New  York,  1882-^;  Pulpit  Com- 
mentary, London  and  New  York,  1883  sqq.;  Cambridge 
Greek  Teaiament,  Cambridge,  1887  sqq.;  Expoaitor*a  Bible, 
London  and  New  York,  1888  sqq.;  HandkommerUar  mm 
Neuen  Teaiament,  Freiburg.  1892-93;  Kurxgefaaater  Kom- 
mentor,  Munich,  1893  sqq.;  International  Critical  Comr 
mentary,  Edinburgh  and  New  York.  1895  sqq.  (in  prog- 
ress) ;  T.  Zahn's  Kommentar  zum  Neuen  Teaiament,  Leip- 
sic, 1903  sqq.;  add  C.  J.  Ellicott's  Handy  Commentary, 
New  York,  1880. 

Commentaries  on  all  or  on  groups  of  the  Pauline  epis- 
tles: B.  Jowett  (on  Romans,  Galatians.  and  Thessaloni- 
ans),  best  ed.,  London.  1859;  A.  F.  Manouiy,  4  vols., 
Paris.  1878-81;  K.  Heydt,  2  vols..  Elberfeld.  1882;  J.  B. 
Lightfoot,  Coloaaiana  and  Philemon,  London,  1886;  J.  A. 
Beet,  Epheaiana,  Philippiana,  Coloaaiana,  Philemon,  Lon- 
don. 1890;  H.  Oltramare  (Romans.  2  vols.),  Geneva,  1882, 
(Coloesians,  Ephesians.  Philemon.  3  vols.),  Paris,  1891- 
1892;  J.  Drummond.  EpiaUea  of  Paul  the  ApoaUe,  Boston, 
1899;    E.   Haupt,   Die  Gefangenachaftabriefe,   Gdttingen. 


1899;  W.  G.  Moorhead,  Outline  Studiea  in  Ronunu,  Car- 
inthiana,  GcUatiana,  and  Epheaiana,  Chicago,  1902;  R.  D. 
Shaw,  The  Pauline  EpiaUea,  Edinburgh,  1903;  J.  B.  Light- 
foot,  Nolea  on  Epiatlea  of  St.  Paul,  London,  1904;  J.  E. 
Belser  (on  Timothy  and  Titus  and  Ephmianw),  Fraibuii. 
1907-08;  W.  G.  Rutherford,  St.  PauTa  EpUOe*  to  the 
TheaacUoniana  and  to  the  Corinthiana,  London,  190S. 

On  Romans:  A.  Thohick,  Berlin,  1856,  £big.  tnuisL, 
Edinburgh,  1848;  R.  Haldane,  New  York,  1870;  W.  S. 
Pliuner,  London,  1871;  T.  Robinson,  2  vols.,  ab.  1871; 
G.  Volkmer,  Zurich,  1875;  M.  Stuart,  Andover,  1876; 
F.  A.  Philippi.  Frankfort,  1866.  Eng.  transl.,  2  vols.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1878-79;  W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  New  York,  1879;  F. 
Godet,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1883-90,  Eng.  transl..  of  earlier  ed., 
2  vols.,  1880-81;  J.  A.  Beet,  London,  1882;  F.  Moulinie, 
Geneva,  1883;  E.  Boehmer,  Bonn,  1886;  C.  Hodge.  Phila- 
delphia, 1886;  C.  J.  Vaughan.  London,  1890;  H.  B. 
Liddon,  ib.  1893;  W.  Sanday  and  A.  C.  Headlam,  Edin- 
burgh and  New  York,  1895;  F.  Spitta.  Gdttingen.  1901; 
P.  Feine,  ib.  1903;  H.  Hoffmann,  Leipsic,  1903;  G.  Stock- 
hardt,  St.  Louis,  1907. 

On  Corinthians:  J.  E.  Osiander,  2  vols.,  Stuttffart, 
1847-58;  A.  Neander.  Berlin,  1859;  C.  Hodge.  2  vols.. 
New  York,  1860;  A.  Kldpper,  Berlin,  1874;  G.  Heiniici. 
2  vols.,  ib.  1880-87;  A.  P.  Stanley,  London,  1882;  J.  A. 
Beet,  ib.  1885;  T.  C.  Edwarxls,  Edinburgh,  1885;  J.  J. 
lias,  London,  1886  (on  I  Cor.);  J.  F.  R&biger,  Breslau, 
1886;  E.  P.  Gould,  Philadelphia,  1888;  C.  J.  EUioott, 
London,  1887  (on  I  Cor.);  F.  Godet,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1886- 
1887,  Eng.  transl.,  2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1886-87  (on  I  (>or.); 
W.  Kety,  London,  1887;  H.  H.  Henson,  ib.  1898;  H. 
Couard,    Potsdam,    1901;     A.    Sch&fer,    MOnster.    1903; 

F.  S.  Gutjahr,  Gras,  1907  (II  Corinthians);  G.  H.  Rendall, 
London,  1909;  J.  E.  McFadyen,  New  York,  1909;  A. 
MacLaren,  London,  1909;  P.  Bachmann,  Leipsic,  1909 
(II  Corinthians). 

On  Galatians:  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  London,  1895;  H.  A. 
Schott,  Leipsic,  1834;  F.  Windischmann,  Mains.  1843 
(Roman  Catholic);  A.  Hilgenfeld,  Leipsic,  1852;  C. 
Wieseler,  Gdttingen,  1859;    G.  B.  Winer,  Leipeio,  1859; 

G.  J.  Gwynne,  Dublin,  1863;  G.  W.  Matthias.  Cassel, 
1865;  J.  Eadie,  Glasgow,  1869;  J.  Venn,  London.  1878; 
J.  A.  Beet,  ib.  1885;  R.  Stock,  Berlin,  1888;  G.  B.  Stevens, 
Hartford,  1890;  J.  Drummond,  London,  1893;  W.  M. 
Ramsay,  ib.  1899;  E.  S.  Askwith,  ib.  1899;  V.  Weber, 
Freiburg,  1901;  B.  W.  Bacon,  London  and  New  York, 
1909;  A.  L.  Williams,  London,  1910;  H.  Lietimann, 
TObingen.  1910. 

On  Ephesians:  B.  F.  Westcott,  London,  1906;  F.  A. 
Holshausen,  Hanover,  1833;  R.  Stier,  Berlin,  1848;  A. 
Harless,  Erlangen,  1858;  J.  Eadie,  Edinburgh,  1861;  A. 
Monod,  Paris.  1867;  C.  Hodge,  New  York,  1883;  E.  Ernst, 
Herbenthal,  1890;  A.  Kldpper,  Gdttingen,  1891;  R.  W.  Dale. 
London,  1892;  J.  Macpherson,  Edinburgh,  1892;  E.  Kniken- 
berg,  GOteraloh,  1902;  G.  H.  Whitaker,  London,  1902; 
J.  A.  Robinson,  ib.  1903;   E.  F.  Stroeter,  London,  1909. 

On  Philippians:  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  London,  1895  (epochal); 

A.  Kldpper,  1893;  A.  Rilliet,  Geneva,  1841;  B.  Weiss, 
Beriin,  1859;  W.  Hoyt,  New  York,  1883;  J.  Eadie.  Edin- 
burgh, 1884;  C.  J.  Vaughan,  1885:  J.  Hutchinson,  Edin- 
burgh, 1887;  H.  C.  G.  Moule,  London,  1889;  H.  von 
Soden,  Tubingen,  1906;  N.  Bachmann,  Light  in  Dark 
Placea;  or,  Lecturea  on  .  ,  ,  Philippiana,  Richmond,  1910. 

On  Colossians:  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  London,  1895;  F.  B&hr, 
Basel,  1833;  W.  Bdhmer,  Berlin,  1835;  W.  Steiger,  Er- 
langen, 1835;  E.  T.  Mayerhoff,  Berlin,  1838;  J.  E.  Hather, 
Hamburg.  1841;  F.  Bleek.  Berlin,  1865;  A.  Kldpper,  Bei^ 
lin,  1882;  J.  Eadie,  Edinburgh,  1884;  J.  Rutherford, 
London.  1908. 

On  ThoBsalonians:  E.  Headland  and  H.  B.  Swete, 
London,  1866;  A.  Koch,  Berlin,  1849;  J.  Eadie,  London, 
1877;  J.  Hutchison,  Edinburgh,  1884;  P.  Schmidt,  Ber- 
lin, 1886  (on  I.  Thess.);  A.  Kldpper,  KOnigsberg,  1889; 
G.  Wohlenberg,  Leipsic,  1903;  G.  Milligan,  London,  1908; 
E.  von  DobschOts,  new  ed.,  Gdttingen,  1909. 

On  the  pastoral  epistles:  K.  Knoke,  2  vols.,  Gdttingen, 
1887-89;  F.  C.  Baur.  Stuttgart,  1835;  C.  S.  Matthiee, 
Greifswald.  1840;  M.  J.  Mack,  TObingen,  1841;  P.  Faii^ 
bairn,  Edinburgh.  1874;  G.  Cuivier,  Geneva,  1876;  W. 
Bahnsen.  Leipsic,  1876  (II  Tim.);  H.  J.  Holtsmann,  Leip- 
sic, 1880;  H.  Kdlling,  Berlin.  1882  (I  Tim.);  E.  Krukeo- 
berg.  GOtersloh,    1901;    J.  P.   Lilley,  Edinbuigh,  1901; 

B.  Weiss,  Gdttingen,  1902;  A.  Schlatter,  Calw,  1904; 
A.  Schumann,  Leipsic,  1908  (Phflemon). 
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PADL  OF  THE  CROSS.     See  Passion isrs. 

PADL  THE  APOSTLE,  COSGBEGATIOH  OF 
MISSIOHARY  PRIESTS  OF  SAINT:  A  coogre- 
gution  [:imiliarly  known  as  the  "  Pauliiit  Futhera  " 
or  the  "  Paulista."  This  congregation,  which  is  the 
only  religiouB  inatitut«  of  clerica  in  the  I'nited  States 
that  is  of  American  origin,  was  founded  in  1858  in 
the  city  ot  New  York  by  five  native  American 
priests,  all  converts  from  Protestantism,  who  pre- 
viously had  joined  the  RedempUiriat  order  and  were 
actively  engaged  in  preaching  missions  throughout 
the  United  Stales.  These  men  were  Clarence  Wal- 
worth and  Francis  A.  Baker,  both  former  Episco- 
palian clergymen;  Augustine  Hewitt,  who  had  pre- 
viously passed  from  Congr^;atioiialism  to  the  Epis- 
copalian Church;  George  Deshon,  a  graduate  of 
West  Point  where  he  had  been  a  classmate  of  Gen- 
eral Grant,  and  Isaac  T.  Hecker  of  German  Lutheran 
stock,  who,  shortly  before  his  subniission  to  the 
Iloman  Catholic  Church,  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Brook  Farm  community  ot  "  TranBCcndentalists  " 
near  West  Roxbury,  Mass. 

At  that  time  the  direction  of  the  Redemptorist 
order  in  the  United  States  was  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  superiors  who  were  German  or  of  German 
descent,  and  the  German  language,  together  with 
German  customs  and  methods,  prevailed  in  the 
various  houses  of  the  community.  To  the  recently 
adroitted  AmericuD  fathers  this  condition  of  things 
seemed  to  constitute  a  serious  drawback,  and  the 
question  of  founding  a  new  house  as  a  head- 
quarters for  English-speaking  falbers,  as  a  center  of 
attraction  for  American  novices,  us  a  base  for  mis- 
sionaiy  work  for  the  non-CatholJo  American  people, 
and  as  a  residence  in  which  English  instead  of  Ger- 
man should  be  the  language  in  conunon  use,  was 
brought  up  for  consideration.  This  projeet,  though 
heartily  endorsed  by  Archbishop  Hughes  and  by 
Bishop  Bayley  of  Newark,  was  rejected  by  the  su- 
periors of  the  order  both  in  Rome  and  in  America, 
and  Father  Hecker,  who  went  to  Rome  to  plead  the 
ease  before  the  superior-general,  was  dismissed  from 
the  congregation  of  the  Redemptoriats,  Aug.  29, 
1857.  Father  Hecker  remained  nevertlielees  in  touch 
with  his  American  associates,  and  some  months  later 
the  idea  was  suggested  that  they  establish  a  new  mia- 
aionary  society  or  congregation  which  in  spirit  and 
methods  would  be  more  adaptable  to  eiiating  con- 
ditions in  the  United  States.  The  plan  was  en- 
dorsed by  Archbishop  Hughes,  and  the  five  fathers 
having  bcpn  cononically  released  from  their  alle- 
giance to  the  Redemptorist  order,  received.  Mar. 
6,  1858,  a  papal  decree  permitting  them  to  organ- 
ize an  independent  society  of  missionaries  to  bo 
under  the  direction  of  the  local  bishops.  Father 
Hecker  was  elected  the  first  superior.  He  drew  up 
a  provisory  community  role  which  embodied  to  a 
great  extent  the  regulations  governing  the  Rcdcm|>- 
torists,  and  it  received  the  unqualifies!  sanction  of 
Arehbishop  Hughes,  July  7,  18.W.  It  differed  from 
that  of  the  Reticmptorists  and  other  religious  orders 
in  that  it  did  not  require  the  custoniary  vows,  but 
accepted  instead  a  vohmtary  agreement  on  the 
part  of  the  members  to  live  in  common  in  accord- 
ance »ith  the  spirit  of  the  evangelical  cotmsets.    It 


specified  missiona  as  the  chief  work  of  tlie  new  com- 
munity, and  parish  duties  as  only  a  subordinata 
function.  The  two  cardinal  points  insisted  upon 
as  embodying  the  fundameulld  spirit  of  the  new 
foundation  were  the  personal  perfection  of  tJie  mem- 
bers and  zeal  for  bolIb,  and,  in  connection  with  the 
latter,  special  stress  was  laid  on  the  hoped-for  con- 
version of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  through  the  apostolic  labors 
of  the  missionaries.  Another  fimdamenta!  charao- 
teristic  of  the  new  community  is  worthy  ot  note. 
While  other  congregations  laid  the  mnin  stress  on 
fidelity  to  the  rules  and  exercises  of  community 
life  as  the  moat  important  element,  the  Pauhsts  give 
the  element  of  personal  individuality  the  first  place, 
and  give  It  free  scope  as  far  as  ia  consistent  with 
the  exigencies  of  the  common  life.  In  accordance 
with  these  general  principles  and  avowed  intentions, 
tba  activity  of  the  Pnulist  Fathers  has  radiated  ia 
various  directions.  Much  successful  mission  work 
hita  been  accomplished  throughout  the  country 
among  Catholics  and  non-CathoUca;  special  atten- 
tion has  been  given  in  their  churehes  to  the  proper 
carrying  out  ot  the  Uturgical  services,  and  in  par- 
ticular to  the  reform  of  ecclesiastical  music.  In 
this  connection  they  have  organized  choirs  of  men 
and  boys,  promoted  congregational  singing,  aiMi 
have  published  hymn-books  tor  the  spread  of  devo- 
tional music.  The  Paulista  have  also  striven  to  ele- 
vate the  standards  of  Roman  Catholic  homiletio 
literature  and  adapt  it  to  the  needs  of  the  American 
people.  Begiimmg  with  1861  a  volume  of  the  Paul- 
ist  sermons  was  publiahed  anniially  for  seven  years, 
and  later  appeared  three  volimiea  of  Five  Alinute 
Sermons  for  Early  Masses.  In  their  missions  and 
in  the  piiriahea  under  their  control  the  Paulists  have 
been  strenuoua  and  consistent  advocates  of  tem- 
perance. Their  propaganda  in  favor  ot  sobriety 
has  been  exerted  through  sermona,  tracts,  articlee 
in  their  own  publications  and  letters  to  the  public 
press,  through  petitions  to  the  legislature  and  ac- 
tion at  the  polls,  through  the  formation  of  total  ab- 
stinence societies  and  through  the  establishment  of 
the  Temperance  PubUcation  Bureau,  with  its  peri- 
odical entitled  Temperanee  Truth.  Father  Hecker, 
who,  while  yet  a  Redemptorist,  had  published  hia 
Questiona  of  the  Soul  (New  York,  1855)  and  Aapira- 
turns  of  Nature  (1857),  was  always  an  enthusiastic 
advocate  of  the  apostolate  of  the  press,  and  this 
mode  of  exercising  religious  and  ethical  influence 
tms  been  among  the  dominant  ideals  of  the  PauUst 
community.  In  1865  they  established  the  Calhotic 
World  ^fag^l^iTw,  which  has  ever  since  been  a  re- 
spected and  influential  exponent  of  Roman  Catholic 
topics  before  the  American  people.  The  Catholic 
Publication  Society  was  organized  in  1866  for  the 
purpose  of  publishing  at  cost  price  and  distributing 
books,  pamphlets,  and  tracts  for  the  instruction  ot 
Roman  Catholics  and  the  enlightenment  of  non- 
Catholics.  This  enterprise  did  not  meet  nith  the 
success  that  its  promoters  had  hopetl  for,  and  wae 
later  supplanted  by  the  Catholic  Book  Exchange. 
In  1892  the  Paulista  inaugurated  a  press  depart- 
ment of  their  own  at  their  beadquartera  in  W. 
Sixtieth  Street,  New  York  City,  from  which  are 
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iasuedy  besides  the  publications  above  mentioned, 
The  Young  Catholic,  a  magazine  for  juveniles,  and 
The  Miseianaryf  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  mis- 
sion work  in  which  a  large  number  of  the  fathers 
are  always  actively  engaged.  At  present  (1910),  be- 
sides the  mother  house,  chxirch,  school,  etc.,  in  New 
York  and  a  house  of  studies  at  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity in  Washington,  the  Paulists  have  establish- 
ments in  San  Francisco,  Chicago,  Winchester,  Tenn., 
Berkeley,  Cal.,  and  Austin,  Tex.  In  the  two  last- 
named  towns  the  Paulist  communities  were  estab- 
lished chiefly  in  the  interests  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
students  who  attend  the  state  universities  there 
located.  The  congregation  has  a  total  membership 
of  64  fathers,  21  students,  and  10  postulants. 

Jamrs  F.  Driscoll. 

Bxbuoorapht:  The  litoraturc  under  Heckbr,  Ihaac 
Thomab;  L.  W.  Reilly,  in  American  Ecclenaatical  Revievt 
Sept.,  1897;  Ilcimhuchor,  Ordm  und  Kongreoationen^ 
iii.  498-500;   Currier,  Relioiow  Orders,  pp.  628-630. 

PAUL  THE  DEACON  (PAULUS  DIACONUS): 
Italian  historian;  b.  probably  at  Cividole  (65  m. 
n.e.  of  Venice)  between  720  and  730;  d.  in  the  mon- 
astery of  Monte  Cassino  (q.v.;  85  m.  s.c.  of  Rome) 
Apr.  13,  799.  He  was  a  learned  and  amiable  man. 
He  long  lived  at  the  court  of  the  duke  of  Benevento 
Arichis  and  his  wife  Adelperga,  the  daughter  of  the 
last  Lombard  king,  for  whom  he  performed  literary 
services.  One  of  these  was  to  expand  Eutropius 
and  at  the  same  time  Christianize  it,  continuing  it 
to  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.  This  compila- 
tion was  for  nearly  one  thousand  years  the  hbtor- 
ical  text-book  of  Western  Europe.  He  also  wrote 
much  verse.  The  evils  of  the  times  drove  him  to 
enter  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  Monte  Cassino 
in  774.  In  782  he  is  first  spoken  of  as  ''  Paul  the 
Deacon,"  and  by  this  name  he  has  since  been  known. 
In  782  he  went  to  France  to  secure  from  Charle- 
magne the  release  of  his  brother  and  seems  to  have 
been  successful.  Thus  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Charlemagne  and  so  came  into  his  service  in  vari- 
ous ways,  and  was  called  upon  by  him  to  pnxluce 
works  in  prose  and  verse,  including  a  collection  of 
homilies,  some  original,  which  proved  a  great  suc- 
cess and  for  many  years  supplied  the  wants  of  the 
Western  Church;  a  philological  treatise  of  curious 
interest;  many  poems  and  other  works.  But  at 
last  Paul  was  allowed  to  leave  the  imperial  service, 
and  from  786  to  his  death  lived  in  the  quiet  of 
Monte  Cassino.  There  he  wrote  that  "  History  of 
the  Lombards  "  which  is  his  chief  title  to  fame. 

Bibuographt:  At  the  celebration  of  the  eleventh  cente- 
nary of  Paul  held  at  Cividalc  Sept.  3-5, 1809.  preparations 
were  made  lookins;  to  a  collection  of  all  hu  workn  to  bu- 
perwde  that  in  MPL,  xcv.  As  yet  the  only  result  is  C. 
Cipolla's  Note  bibtiografiche,  Venice,  1001.  Recent  edi- 
tions of  some  of  his  works  arc:  the  Hiidoria  Romana,  ed. 
H.  Droysen  in  MGH,  Atui.  ArU..  ii  (1870),  4-182.  185- 
224;  the  Liber  de  epvtcopin  MeUensibus,  ed.  G.  H.  Pert*, 
in  MGH,  Scnpt.,  ii  (1829).  260-268;  Viia  .  .  .  Grenoni 
/.,  ed.  H.  Grisar.  in  ZKT,  xi  (1887).  162-172:  Hitt- 
ioria  Langobardorum,  ed.  L.  Bethmann  and  O.  Waits  in 
MOH,  Script,  rer.  Langob..  1878.  pp.  12-187;  the 
Carmina,  ed.  E.  DOmmler  in  MOH.  Poet.  Lot  avi  Car.,  i 
(1881),  35-«6;  the  EpuAola,  ed.  E.  DOmmler,  in  MOH, 
Bpial.,  iv  (1895),  505-516;  a  critical  edition  of  the 
"Poems"  by  K.  Neff.  Munich,  1908.  An  excellent Eng. 
transl.  of  the  Historia  Langobardorum  by  W.  D.  Foulke 
appeared.  Philadelphia.  1907,  oontaininR  also  a  Kood 
list  of  literature  aad  a  life  of  Paul. 


For  the  earlier  works  on  Paul  tbm  ttudait  mifk  rit 
to  Potthast,  Wegvfeiaer,  pp.  899-905,  whare  mammapk. 
editions,  and  critical  works  are  (iven  with  ramarkiUe  fit- 
ness.    Mention  may  be  made  here    of  F.  Dafan.  Pmim 
Diactmua,  Leipsic.  1876;  R.  Jacobi.  DU  QwUm  der  Lam- 
bardengeKhiehte  dea  Pavlua  Diaeanua,   Halle.    1877;  T. 
Hodgkin,  Italy  and  her  Jnvadera,  vols.  viL^riii..  Laadai, 
1890-^;     Hauck.    KD,   ii.    158-164;     Schafl,  Ckntm 
Church,  iv.  401.  432,  677  sqq.;    Bethmann.  in  AfcWr4v 
GeeelUchaft  fikr  &Uere  deuteche  OeachichtBkuHd*,  x.  M7-4M; 
Mommsen,  in  NA,  m.  185-189,  v.  51-103;   WaiU.  ia  A'l 
V.  417-424. 

PAUL,  SAINT,  BROTHERHOOD  OF.    See  Mkeb- 

ODISTS,  rV.,  1,  $  10. 

PAUL,  SAINT,  HERMITS  OF:  A  mcmastie  ofds 
which  exbted  in  Hungary,  Portugal,  and  Fraooe, 
and  in  each  had  a  different  origin.  The  memben 
are  known  also  as  the  Fathers  (or  Brothen)  d 
Death.  The  Hungarian  order  arose  about  1250  bf 
the  union  of  the  hermits  of  Patach  and  Pisilia.  b 
1215  Bishop  BartholomAus  of  Fttnfkirchen  bad 
united  the  hcmiits  of  his  diocese  in  the  cloister  of 
St.  Jacob  of  Patach;  in  1246  the  hermit  EusetnuB 
of  Gran  returned  with  associates  from  the  desert 
and  built  a  cloister  in  Pisilia  in  1250.  The  same 
year  the  two  communities  united  and  the  congrogBr 
tion  thus  formed  was  confirmed  by  Bishop  Ladis- 
laus  of  I'tinfkirchen.  In  1308  the  community  ae- 
ccpted  the  Augustinian  rule  and  took  its  name  from 
St.  Paul  the  Hermit  (of  Thebes).  The  order  be- 
came strong  and  built  up  170  monasteries,  spread- 
ing to  Germany,  Poland,  Sweden,  and  elsewhere. 
In  Hungary  its  schools  did  good  service.  But -in 
the  Turkish  war  the  houses  were  destroyed,  and 
there  exists  now  only  the  house  at  Caenstochau  in 
Russian  Poland  (a  celebrated  place  of  pilgrimage), 
and  the  two  houses  of  Rupella  and  Lemiow  in  the 
diocese  of  Cracow. 

The  Portuguese  order  was  founded  at  Setuval  by 
Mcndo  Gomez  about  1420,  and  confirmed  with  the 
Augustinian  rule  by  Gregory  XIII.  in  1578.  It  hu 
lapsed  and  has  no  special  significance. 

The  French  order  seems  to  have  arisen  about  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  its  stat- 
utes, by  Guillaume  Callier,  were  approved  by  Pope 
Paul  v.,  and  the  erection  of  houses  was  permitted 
by  Louis  XIII.  Among  the  obligations  were  visit- 
ing of  the  sick,  care  for  prisoners,  attendance  of  the 
condemned  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  burial  of 
the  dead.  The  whole  life  was  to  be  conditioned  by 
the  thought  of  death,  the  greeting  was  memento 
moriy  at  meal-times  a  skull  was  kissed,  and  a  bla^ 
scapulary  was  worn  with  a  skull  on  it.  This  braneh 
was  suppressed  by  Urban  VIII. 

(G.  GROTEMACaEB.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Heimbucher,  Orden  und  KonifrepaHonea, 
ii.  2:n-233;  Helyot.  Ordren  monatHquea,  iii.  324  sqq.; 
A.  Eg|?erpr,  Frogmen  pants  Corvi  proio-Eremid,  sire  «■ 
liquifB  annnlium  eremi-ccenobiHcoTum  Frotnsm  Bremilanm 
Sancti  Pauli.  Vienna.  1663.  continuataon  by  M.  Borlrovich 
and  N.  Bender.  ProfisbuiK.  174.3;  F.  Boasl,  Paulus  Thibmus, 
Nciistadt,  1749;  Currier,  Rdiffioua  Ordera,  pp.  327-328. 

PAUL  OF  SAMOSATA.  See  Monabchianibii, 
IV.,  §§  2-3. 

PAUL  OF  THEBES.    See  MoNAsnciaif,  I.,  {  4. 

PAULA,  SAINT:  Pupil  and  companion  of  J» 
rome;  b.  probably  at  Rome  in  347;  d.  at  Bethle- 
hem in  404.    She  was  a  won^ui  of  unuBuaUy  distiii' 
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guished  nncestry,  the  epitaph  by  Jerome  Humming 
up  in  two  iinea  the  fact  that  she  could  trace  descent 
from  Scipio,  Agamemnon,  the  .jEmiUaii  gena,  and 
the  illuatrioua  £milius  Paulus.  She  wus  also  poa- 
Beesed  of  very  large  wealth.  She  waa  married  when 
quit«  young  to  the  Senator  ToxotiuB,  a  member  of 
the  Juhan  gens,  and  was  the  mother  of  four  daugh- 
ters, one  of  them  Julia,  generally  called  Euatochium, 
and  one  son,  named  after  his  father.  Her  conneo- 
tioD  H'ith  Christianity  seems  to  have  come  through 
her  family,  as  there  b  no  report  of  her  conversion; 
ehe  was  quite  early  Id  life  inclined  to  asceticism, 
and  this  bent  was  probably  intensified  by  her  in- 
tercourse nith  Epiphunius  of  Salamis  and  Paulinua 
of  Antioch,  whom  she  entertained  during  their  pres- 
ence at  the  Roman  synod  of  382,  Through  these 
bishops  she  became  an  intimate  of  Jerome,  who  so 
largely  dominated  her  lat4?r  life.  She  lost  her  bus- 
band  in  380  and  one  of  her  daughters  in  3S4  (an- 
other of  her  daughtere  died  possibly  in  386);  and 
in  that  year  she  decided  to  leave  Rome  and  take 
up  her  residence  in  the  East.  She  disregarded  the 
entreaties  of  her  unmarried  daughter  Bhesilla,  who 
desired  her  mother  to  delay  departure  until  after 
her  marriage,  and  the  laments  of  her  son,  whom  she 
left  to  the  guardianship  of  the  pnctor.  She  then 
sailed  for  the  East,  joined  Jerome  at  Antioch,  passed 
through  Palestine  to  Egypt,  and  returned  to  settle 
at  Bethlehem  in  386.  She  was  influential  in  indu- 
cing Marcella  (q. v.)  to  reside  in  Palestine;  the  letter 
of  Paula  and  Euatocluum  to  Marcdla  is  in  anno- 
tated English  translation  in  Palestine  Pilgrims' 
Tett  Society  Publications  (London,  1896).  At  Beth- 
lehem Paula  and  Eustocbium  built  a  convent, 
where  they  refuded,  and  a  bospice,  then  a  monas- 
.  tery,  and  after  that  a  convent  of  three  degrees  tor 
women.  She  pursued  her  studies  of  tbe  Bible  with 
Jerome,  having  learned  Hebrew  and  already  being 
versed  in  Greek  and  of  course  in  Latin.  By  her  in- 
cessant charities  and  largess  she  impoverished  her- 
self and  laid  a  weight  of  debt  upon  her  daughter, 
even  the  counsels  of  Jerome  (who  records  in  De  vir. 
01,,  cxxxv.,  that  be  wTote  daily  to  her  and  her  daugh- 
ter) i>ei«g  unavaihng  in  the  direction  of  greater  pru- 
dence. It  was  partly  by  the  mortifications  to  which 
she  subjected  herself  that  her  death  was  occasioned. 
At  her  death  the  bishops  of  the  surrounding  cities 
were  present,  and  her  funeral  showed  by  tbo  num- 
bers present  and  the  demonstrations  made  the  esti- 
mation in  which  she  was  held.  She  waa  buried  in 
the  cave  of  the  nativity. 

Paula  was  the  name  alwo  oE  a  granddaughter  of 
Saint  Paula,  the  daughter  of  her  son  Toxotius. 
Under  Jerome's  influence  she  was  probably  sent  to 
Bethlehem  and  there  brought  up  to  the  ascetic  life 
under  Ihe  rnre  of  her  aunt  Eustochium,  She  figures 
in  Jerome's  correspondence,  and  several  of  his  com- 
mcnt4tries  are  dedicated  to  her  and  her  aunt  (cf. 
Jerome,  Epist.,  cvii,,  Eng.  tranal.  in  NPNF,  2  ser., 
vi.  18'>-I95)- 

Bibuookapttt:  The  prinoipal  nuroe  is  Jerome.  Erdnl,. 
flvili.,  repn>duoiKlin:15fi.Jan..  ii..  TllKiq.,  andiiin  Etm. 
transl.  in  NFffF,  3  nei..  vi.  ie5-ai2;  Paulu  ii  menliotifd 
in  other  letters  (eF.  the  index  in  the  cited  vol.  of  NPNF. 
under  Pnnln).  Coniult  further  PalluiiuB.  HiH.  Laxjiara. 
biix.;  DCB.  Iv.  218-210:  KL.  ix.  1M4-46. 
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PADLICIAHS:  An  Oriental  sect  whose  members 
claimed  to  be  the  true  Church,  calling  themselves 
"  Christians "  and  the  orthodox  "  Romanists." 
They  distingnished  between  the  creator  and  lord 
of  this  world  and  the  true  God  of  heaven,  to  whom 
alone  the  spirit  returns,  and  consequently  rejected 
an  incarnation  tlirough  Maiy;  for  them  tJie  mother 
of  God  was  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  from  which 
Christ  proceeded  and  into  wliicli  be  has  entered. 
Out  of  pity  God  sent  an  angel  whom  he  called  his 
son  and  caused  to  be  born,  and  faith  in  him  trees 
from  judgment.  The  significance  of  Christ  they 
found  chiefly  in  his  teaching.  Instead  of  the  cross 
they  honored  tie  Gospel,  because  containing  Christ's 
words.  The  words  of  Christ  were  true  baptism, 
although  they  aUowed  their  children  to  he  bap- 
tized by  captive  clerics.  Toward  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per they  adopted  a  similar  attitude.  They  rejected 
the  hierarchy  and  monaaticism,  teaching  that  Peter 
at  baptism  had  seen  the  lord  of  the  world  fall  from 
heaven  in  monk's  gurb  and  give  monastic  institu- 
tions to  men.  They  appear  to  have  rejected  the 
writings  of  Peter,  but  accepted  the  other  New-Tea- 
tament  books.  In  general,  they  laid  stress  upon  a 
pious  life  rather  than  on  doctrine  and  external  ob- 
servances, and  herein  lay  thetr  chief  ground  of 
ofl'Bnse  to  the  orthodo*. 

The  origin  of  the  Paulicians  is  obscure.  The 
name  occurs  first  in  canon  xxxii.  of  a  synod  held 
at  Turin  (q.v.)  in  Armenia  by  the  Patriarch  John 
of  Otzun  in  719  and  in  a  writing  of  the  same  John 
against  the  sect.  The  Scoriaiewns  (i.)  and  Gregory 
the  Master  (Mkrttschian,  p.  148)  derive  the  sect 
from  Paul  of  Samosata,  and  Conybeare  (p.  cv.) 
strongly  favors  this  assumption;  but  what  is  known 
of  the  Paulicians  does  not  point  to  this  Paul  as 
their  founder.  A  connection  with  Manicheism  has 
often  been  asserted;  and  the  Scorialennt  (i.)  states 
that  a  certain  Kallinike  sent  her  sons,  Paul  and 
John,  to  Episparis  in  Armenia  to  spread  Manichean 
doctrine.  The  Pauhcians  themselves,  however, 
knew  of  no  connection  with  the  Manicheans  and 
were  always  ready  to  reject  Manes  as  well  as  the 
afore-meotioned  Paul  and  John.  Gieseler  (pp.  103 
sqq.),  Neander  (p.  344),  and  Mkrltscliian  (p.  110) 
assert  a  Marclonitic  origin.  D6Uinger  (p.  2)  favors 
a  connection  with  Marcionites  and  Archontici.  It 
is  hardly  possible  to  believe  there  were  no  relations 
with  earlier  heresies;  yet  the  sources  ascribe  the 
origin  of  the  sect  solely  to  a  certain  Constantine  of 
Mananalis  near  Samosata,  who  is  said  to  have  lived 
for  twenty-seven  years  as  head  of  a  congregation 
at  Kibossa  and  to  have  suffered  death  under  Con- 
stantine Pogonatus  (668-685).  He  taught  that  the 
New  Testament  was  the  only  guide  and  wrote  noth- 
ing. Later  leaders,  called  by  their  followers  by 
names  of  companions  of  Paul  (Constantine  having 
been  known  as  Bilvanus)  and  honored  as  true  apos- 
tles of  Christ  and  manifestations  of  the  Spirit,  were 
Symeon-Titus;  Gegcesius-Timothy,  an  Armenian; 
Joseph- Epaphroditus,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
for  thirty  years  head  of  a  congregation  at  Antioch 
in  Pisidia;  Zachanas  (rejected  by  some  as  a  hire- 
ling): Baanes,  called  the  Filth3'  from  his  manner 
of  life,  which  was  patterned  after  that  of  Dio- 
genes tbe  Cynic;  aiul  &ei;puB-T^hicuB.    The  last- 
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named  fled  from  the  imperial  officials  into  Saracen 
territory  and  is  said  to  have  been  murdered  there 
after  an  activity  of  thirty  years;  and  even  his 
enemies  admitted  his  upright  life  and  amiable 
qualities.  Six  congregations  are  enumerated  under 
names  of  apostolic  churches:  Macedonia  (Kibossa), 
founded  by  Constantine  and  Symeon;  Achaia 
(Mananalis),  founded  by  Gegnesius;  Philippi;  the 
congregation  of  Joseph  and  Zacharias;  Laodicea 
(Mopsuestia);  and  Colosss. 

Before  long  the  Paulicians  appear  in  predatory 
bands  seriously  disturbing  the  public  peace.  Con- 
stantine Copronymus  (741-775)  is  said  to  have 
transported  some  of  them  to  Thrace,  where  they 
appear  to  have  founded  the  Bulgarian  Bogomiles 
(of.  Friedrich,  pp.  99-100,  104  sqq.;  see  New 
Manicheans).  Nicephorus  (802-811)  took  them 
into  the  army  and  granted  privileges  in  return  for 
their  help.  Michael  I.  (811^13)  and  Theodora 
(regent  for  her  son,  Michael  III.,  842-^56)  perse- 
cuted them  severely.  They  fled  to  Saracen  terri- 
tory and  thence  devastated  the  imperial  provinces. 
Their  leader,  Karbeas,  founded  the  fortress  of 
Tephrika,  just  across  the  boundary,  and  made  it 
the  headquarters  of  their  forays.  Karbeas'  suc- 
cessor, Chrysocheir,  in  867  penetrated  to  Ephesus 
and  is  said  to  have  claimed  the  rule  of  the  entire 
East  (cf.  Gieseler,  p.  96).  He  was  slain  in  871  and 
the  might  of  Tephrika  was  broken. 

The  "  Selicians  "  in  Constantinople  under  Theo- 
dora who  were  reconciled  to  the  Church  by  the 
Patriarch  Methodius  were  evidently  Paulicians  (cf. 
Friedrich,  p.  82),  and  in  866  Photius  speaks  of  con- 
verting Paulicians  in  the  capital  city.  In  Armenia 
they  were  perpetuated  by  the  so-called  Thondra- 
cians  (Thondraki)  under  the  lead  of  Smbat  (first 
half  of  the  ninth  century).  Gregory  the  Master 
names  six  leaders  after  Smbat  and  boasts  of  con- 
verting more  than  1,000  of  the  sect  by  commission 
of  the  Emperor  Constantine  Monomachus  (1042-54) 
and  extirpating  others  (cf.  Mrkttschian,  pp.  142, 
145,  149).  Nevertheless  manifestations  allied  to 
Paulicianism  have  continued  in  Armenia  even  to 
the  present  (cf.  Mkrttschian  in  ZKO,  xvi.).  See 
Catechumenate.  (N.  Bonwetsch.) 

In  seeking  to  reach  a  just  conclusion  respecting 
the  doctrines  and  practises  of  the  Paulicians  con- 
siderable weight  should  be  accorded  to  The  Key  of 
TnUhf  the  manual  of  the  Armenian  Paulicians 
(Thondraki,  Thondraketzi),  the  text  of  which  with 
English  translation  and  an  introduction  of  nearly 
two  hundred  closely  printed  pages  was  published 
at  Oxford  m  1898  by  Fred  C.  Conybeare.  The  man- 
uscript in  a  somewhat  mutilated  form  was  taken 
from  a  body  of  Thondraketzi,  who  had  emigrated 
(1828-29)  from  Turkish  Armenia  to  the  village  of 
Dj^wiurm  in  the  canton  of  Knus  in  Russian  Armenia 
and  were  (1837)  propagating  their  principles  with 
considerable  zeal.  Inquisitorial  proceedings  re- 
sulted not  only  in  the  seizure  of  their  authoritative 
book  but  also  in  gathering  from  members  of  the 
body  information  about  their  doctrines  and  prac- 
tises confirmatory  of  the  teachings  of  Tfie  Key  of 
Truth.  By  an  elaborate  comparison  of  the  docu- 
ment with  Greek  and  Armenian  writings  of  the 
early  and  medieval  times  Conybeare  reaches  the 


conclusion  that  the  liturgical  parts  of  the  book  (bip- 
tism,  Lord's  Supper,  consecration  of  infants,  etc.) 
originated  in  the  fourth  century  or  only  a  little 
later  and  that  the  exordium  belongs  to  the  ninth 
century.  The  doctrines  and  the  practises  of  the 
body  he  believes  to  represent  the  type  of  Christian- 
ity that  was  first  propagated  in  Armenia  and  to  be 
fimdamentally  primitive.  The  naive  adoptlonim 
of  the  writing  he  finds  to  be  in  accord  with  early 
Judaistic  Christianity  and  even  with  the  Qiristologj 
of  the  Didache,  vhe  Shepherd  of  Hennas,  Justin 
Martyr,  the  Disputation  of  Archelaus  with  Hani, 
and  like  early  documents,  and  their  antagonism  to 
the  practise  of  infant  baptism,  which  became  widely 
prevalent  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  from 
the  third  century  onward,  to  have  been  based  not 
only  upon  their  sense  of  the  undesirableness  of  inno- 
vation, but  also  on  the  fact  that  they  supposed 
Jesus  to  have  become  the  Christ  and  to  have  been 
adopted  as  Son  of  God  in  connection  with  his  bap- 
tism and  inferreki  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  true 
believer,  having  made  due  preparation,  to  receive 
baptism  after  maturity  had  been  reached  and  by 
following  the  example  of  Jesus  to  become  in  a  lower 
sense  sons  of  God.  As  the  influence  of  the  Greek 
Church  and  the  Greek  empire  became  dominant  in 
Armenia  the  believers  of  the  old  type,  who  held  to 
adoptionist  Christology  and  believers'  baptism,  be- 
came a  persecuted  party  and  came  to  regard  their 
politico-ecclesiastical  persecutors  as  the  emissaries 
and  representatives  of  Satan,  from  whom  they  had 
derived  their  infant  baptism,  their  Christological 
errors,  and  their  persecuting  spirit.  The  disposition 
of  the  Paulicians  to  attribute  to  Satanic  agency  doc- 
trines and  practises  regarded  by  them  as  erroneous 
and  hurtful  may  have  given  rise  to  the  charge  of 
dualistic  heresy  constantly  brought  against  them 
by  their  opponents.  That  they  should  have  made 
little  use  of  the  Old  Testament  was  due  no  doubt 
in  the  case  of  the  Paulicians,  as  in  that  of  the  Wal- 
denses.  Anabaptists,  and  others,  to  the  fact  that 
the  theocratic  system  of  the  Old  Testament  was 
used  by  their  opponents  for  the  justification  of 
union  of  Church  and  State,  persecution  of  dissent, 
and  the  according  of  church  fellowship  to  infants 
through  baptism  as  infants  by  circumcision  became 
members  of  the  theocratic  conununity.  Of  course 
it  is  possible,  if  not  probable,  that  Manichean  and 
Marcionitic  dualism  may  in  some  cases  have  be- 
come blended  with  the  more  primitive  type  of  Chri^ 
tianity  represented  by  The  Key  of  Truth.  Cony- 
beare is  of  the  opinion  that  the  name  of  the  party 
was  derived  from  Paul  of  Samosata  rather  than 
that  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  though  the  latter  was  no 
doubt  held  in  great  reverence  by  the  Paulicians. 
Conybeare  has  also  made  it  highly  probable  that 
medieval  Evangelical  parties,  and  through  these 
the  radical  Evangelicals  of  the  sixteenth  and  fol- 
lowing centuries,  were  due  to  the  propaganda  of 
Paulicians  who  in  the  early  Middle  Ages  settled  in 
great  numbers  in  Bulgaria  and  adjoining  regions 
and  spread  westward  along  the  lines  of  travel  and 
trade.  A.  H.  Newman. 

Bibuoorapht:  Souroet:  (1)  Greek:  The  aceoont  of  thi 
Paalicians  in  the  Codex  Scorialenait  W  (a  10th  cent.  MS. 
of  the  ohrooiole  of  Gboisioa  Monaehiis),  folio  164b  wqfh 
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ed.  J.  Friedrich  with  notes,  etc.,  in  SMA,  1896,  pp.  67- 
111;  Photius,  Adv.  rMtntiorea  Manichao9  i.-iv.;  Geor- 
gius  Monaobos,  ed.  E.  de  Muralt,  St.  Peterebuis.  1853; 
PetiUB  Siculus,  Hiat.  ManicfuBorum  qtd  Pauliciani  dtcim- 
tur,  ed.  M.  Rader.  Ingolstadt,  1604.  and  J.  C.  L.  Gieseler. 
Gdttingen.  1846.  with  which  should  be  noted  the  appen- 
dix, ed.  Gieseler.  Gdttingen.  1849;  Euthymius  Zigabenus, 
Panoplia,  zxiv  iMPO,  cxzz.  1189  sqq.);  a  Greek  work 
to  be  found  in  J.  Tollius,  Innonia  ilinerarii  Italiei,  pp. 
126-127.  Utxeoht,  1696.  (2)  Armenian:  A  large  num- 
ber of  the  Sources  are  in  F.  C.  Conybeare  in  The  Key  of 
Truth,  Oxford.  1898;  others  or  these  repeated  are  Johannes 
Osniensis  (John  of  Otsun).  Opera,  ed.  J.  B.  Aucher.  Venice. 
1834;  Gregory  of  Narek.  Gregory  the  Master,  and  Arts- 
takes  of  Lastivert.  xxii.-xxiii..  in  Karapet  Ter-Mkrttschian. 
Die  Paulicianer  im  byzarUiniachen  Kaiaerreich  und  ver- 
wondte  ketzeriaehe  Eracheinunoen  in  Armenien,  pp.  130 
•qq..  Leipsic.  1893;  "The  Key  of  Truth,"  ed.  Mkrtt- 
schian  in  ZKO,  xvi.  1895.  pp.  264  sqq.  The  Greek 
sources  are  nearly  related,  but  the  exact  relationships  one 
to  another  are  not  determined.  EuUiymius  Zigabenus 
states  that  he  copied  Photius.  The  extant  work  attrib- 
uted to  Photius  appears  to  be  composite,  book  i.  1-10,  by 
Photius  himself.  Uie  remainder  (cf.  Friedrich.  pp.  86  sqq.; 
according  to  Mkrttschian,  book  i.  15  sqq.)  by  another 
writer,  who  appears  to  have  had  Zigabenus  before  him. 
This  composite  work  was  the  source  of  Petrus  Sioulus. 
Friedrich  (pp.  81  sqq.)  thinks  that  the  Scorialeneia  is  the 
original;  if  Uiis  be  correct,  the  order  is  as  follows:  the 
Seorialeneia,  Photius  i.  1-10,  Georgius  Monachus.  Petrus 
Hegumenus,  Zigabenus  (pseudo-)  Photius  i.  10-iv.,  Petrus 
Kculus.  The  valuation  of  the  sources  used  by  the  Pseu- 
dophotlus  and  Sioulus  has  an  important  bearing  on  the 
history  of  the  Paulicians.  The  value  of  the  abjuration 
formula  given  by  Tollius  is  questionable.  The  Greek 
ehronographerB  have  an  independent  knowledge  of  the 
Paulicians  as  early  as  Theophanes.  (3enesius  is  the  chief 
source  of  his  continuatore. 

Further  literature  of  greater  or  less  value  is:  Gieseler, 
in  TSK,  1829.  pp.  79-124;  J.  L.  von  Mosheim.  Ecd.  Hid., 
•d.  W.  Stubbs.  i.  462.  517.  574.  611.  ii.  70.  London,  1863; 
J.  A.  Lombard,  PauUciena,  Bulffarea,  el  Bonahommea  en 
orient  ei  Occident,  Cieneva.  1879;  Gibbon.  Dedine  and  FaU, 
chap,  liv.;  SchafF.  Chriatian  Church,  iv.  574-578;  Nean- 
der.  Chrialian  Church,  iii.  244-270;  DCB,  iv.  219-230  (val- 
uable); and  literature  under  New  Manicheans. 

PAULnVUS  OF  AQUILEIA:  Patriarch  of  Aqui- 
leia;  a  Lombard,  b.  in  Friuli  (a  district  at  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  Venioe)  between  730  and  740;  d. 
Jan.  11,  802.  Called  to  the  Frankish  court  as 
"  master  of  grammatical  science  "  before  775,  he 
became  one  of  Charlemagne's  spiritual  advisers  and 
was  made  patriarch  of  Aquileia,  with  his  seat  at 
Forum  Julii,  in  787.  He  was  present  at  synods 
which  dealt  with  Adoptionism  (q.v.)  at  Regens- 
buig  in  792  and  Frankfort  in  794  and  wrote  the 
memorial  of  the  Italian  bishops  at  the  latter,  the 
LibeUus  sacrasyUabua  contra  Elipandum,  seeking  to 
refute  the  heresy  from  Scripture.  About  800  he 
sent  to  the  king  lAbri  Hi.  contra  Fdicem,  a  work 
which  Alcuin  characterized  as  the  final  word  in  the 
controversy.  As  an  appendix  he  wrote  a  Carmen  de 
regula  fidei,  vindicating  the  doctrines  of  the  Trin- 
ity and  the  incarnation.  At  a  diocesan  synod  at 
Forum  Julii  in  796  he  defended  the  addition  of  JUi- 
oque  to  the  creed  (see  Fiugqub  Controvebst)  and 
commanded  all  clerics  to  learn  the  amplified  text 
with  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  point  at  issue; 
the  laity  were  to  know  at  least  the  Apostles'  Creed 
and  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Paulinus  maintained  cor- 
dial relations  with  Eric,  duke  of  Friuli  795-799,  at 
his  request  compiled  a  Liber  exhortatUmis  vulgo  de 
aalutaribus  documentie,  and  wrote  an  elegy  on  his 
early  death.  He  presided  at  a  conference  of  bish- 
ops summoned  by  Pepin  to  his  camp  on  the  Danube 


when  the  victory  over  the  Avars  (q.v.)  in  796 
opened  a  new  missionaiy  field,  llie  protocol 
adopted,  of  much  importance  in  the  histoiy  of  mis- 
sions, is  preserved  in  Mansi,  Concilia,  xiii.  921-926, 
and  Jaff6,  BRG,  vi.  311-318.  The  church  of  Aqui- 
leia received  the  territory  south  of  the  Drave,  and 
Paulinus  prosecuted  the  work  of  conversion  with 
zeal  and  success.  (Friedrich  Wieoand.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  Opera,  ed.  liadrisi,  appeared  Venice, 
1737,  reprinted  in  MPL,  xdx.  5-684.  For  poems  ascribed 
to  him  (there  is  difference  in  views  aa  to  genuineness  among 
the  editors)  cf.  also  NA,  iv  (1879),  113-118  and  MOH, 
Poet.  Lot.  cBvi  Car.,  i  (1881),  123-148.  Sources  are:  Al- 
cuin's  letters  uid  poems  in  Jafftf,  BRO,  vol.  v.,  and  MOH, 
Poet.  Lot.  CBvi  Car.,  i  (1881),  160-^51;  and  the  diplomata 
of  Charlemagne  in  MPL,  xcvii.  957,  xcviii.  1447-49. 
(Consult:  the  early  lives  in  ASB,  Jan.,  i.  713-718,  and 
MPL,  xcix.  17-130;  Hiat.  littSraire  de  la  France,  iv.  284- 
295;  J.  C.  F.  B&hr,  Oeachichte  der  rUmiachen  LittenUur,  pp. 
88,  356-359.  Carlsruhe,  1832;  M.  Badinger,  Oeaterreichi- 
ache  Oeachichte,  i.  141-147.  Leipsic,  1858;  A.  Ebert.  AJl- 
gemeine  Oeachichte  der  Literatttr  dea  MitidaUera,  ii.  89-91, 
Leipsic,  1880;  DCB,  iv.  24^-248;  Hefele.  CancUiei^ 
oeachichte,  vol.  iii.;  Hauck,  KD,  ii.  156-157,  464-466; 
Ceillier,  Auteura  aacria,  xii.  157-164,  xiii.  632-641. 

PAULnVUS  OF  NOLA  (PONTIUS  MEROPIUS 
ANICIUS  PAULnVUS):  Bishop  of  Nola;  b.  at 
Bordeaux  353  or  354;  d.  June  22,  431.  He  was  of 
distinguished  family  and  inherited  so  great  wealth 
that  his  teacher,  Ausonius  (see  Ausoniub,  Deci- 
If  us  Magnus),  calls  his  possessions  regna  (Epitt,, 
XXV.  116).  His  education  was  almost  exclusively 
Latin  and  even  here  his  acquaintance  with  the 
literature  was  one-sided;  he  knew  the  poets  but 
disdained  the  historians.  From  Ausonius  he  learned 
an  elegant  style  both  in  prose  and  verse.  His  fam- 
ily influence  as  well  as  his  own  talents  early  brought 
him  high  honors,  but  he  was  not  consul  in  378,  as 
has  been  supposed  (cf.  Reinelt,  pp.  60  ssq.).  A 
worldly  career,  however,  did  not  attract  him,  and 
between  380  and  390  he  lived  in  his  provincial  home 
and  was  baptized  by  Delphinus  of  Bordeaux  (390- 
404).  Men  like  Martin  of  Tours,  Victricius  of  Rouen, 
and,  above  all,  Ambrose  becune  his  advisers  and 
taught  him  to  regard  Ohristianity  and  monasticism 
as  inseparable.  He  had  married  a  wealthy  wife, 
Therasia;  but  she  shared  his  views,  and,  after  the 
death  of  their  only  child,  they  agreed  to  live  apart. 
Paulinus  went  to  Spain  and  became  presbyter  in 
Barcelona  about  394  or  395.  Both  he  and  his  wife 
had  given  away  much  of  their  wealth,  for  which 
they  were  praised  by  Ambrose,  Martin  of  Tours, 
Augustine,  and  Jerome.  But  Siricius,  bishop  of 
Rome,  seems  to  have  been  displeased  by  the  notori- 
ety which  Paulinus  acquired  by  his  renunciation 
and  made  no  attempt  to  keep  him  in  Rome  when 
he  visited  the  city. 

From  his  youth  Paulinus  had  regarded  St.  Feliz 
of  Nola,  a  reputed  confessor  of  the  Decian  persecu- 
tion, as  his  patron,  and  he  now  settled  in  the  Cam- 
panian  city  (394  or  395).  There  he  and  Therasia 
lived  lives  of  self-denial  and  asceticism  which 
brought  on  serious  illnesses.  Paulinus  seems  to  have 
retained  some  control  over  his  property,  for  he  built 
a  refuge  for  monks  and  the  poor  near  the  Church 
of  St.  Felix,  provided  Nola  with  a  much-needed 
water  supply,  and  built  a  basilica  at  Fondi  and  an- 
other at  Nola.  Most  of  all  he  loved  to  pay  the  ob- 
ligations of  poor  debtors,  and  his  retreat  eoon  bo- 
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oame  the  resort  of  a  disorderly  rabble  from  far  and 
near.  He  corresponded  with  Augustine  and  Jerome, 
but  the  two  letters  to  Rufinus  (xlvi.,  xlvii.)  do  not 
fit  into  his  life  and  are  probably  not  genuine.  When 
he  became  bishop  is  uncertain — probably  shortly 
before  410.  His  manner  of  life  and  activity  were 
nowise  changed  thereby;  for  twenty  years  he  con- 
tinued to  be  admired  and  loved,  especially  by  the 
monastic  party,  and  enjoyed  intercourse  with  the 
best  of  its  men  and  women,  who  visited  him  or  cor- 
responded with  him.  He  lived  to  see  the  beginning 
of  the  Pelagian  controversy,  but  apparently  suffered 
neither  Augustine  nor  the  Emperor  Honorius  to 
draw  him  actively  into  it  against  his  friends,  Pelsr 
gius  and  Julian. 

Of  the  writings  of  Paulinus,  the  following,  men- 
tioned by  Gennadius  (De  vir.  ill,,  xlix.),  are  lost:  a 
panegyric  on  the  Emperor  Theodosius  (praised  by 
Jerome — Epist.,  Iviii. — as  surpassing  all  of  Pau- 
linus's  earlier  efforts  in  richness  of  thought  and 
finished  expression),  an  Opus  sctcramentaruin  et 
kymnorumf  certain  letters  to  his  sister,  a  Liber  de 
pcenitentia  and  a  Liber  de  laude  genercdi  omnium 
martyrum.  A  poetical  version  of  a  lost  work  of 
Suetonius  De  regibuSy  known  from  Ausonius  (Epist., 
xix.  10  sqq.),  has  also  perished.  Forty-nine  letters 
to  friends  (Sulpicius  Severus,  Augustine,  Delphinus, 
Victricius,  Pammachius,  and  others)  and  thirty- 
three  poems  are  preserved.  Of  the  poems  the  most 
important  are  epistles  to  Ausonius,  thirteen  eulo- 
gies of  Felix  of  Nola,  and  an  epithalamium  for  a  son 
of  a  bishop  of  Capua.  The  amiable  personality  of 
the  author  is  evident  in  his  writings,  which  show 
good  and  bad  features  in  monasticism.  He  is  con- 
vinced of  the  vanity  of  all  the  things  of  this  world. 
Earthly  goods  are  but  a  means  to  the  attainment 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  through  their  right  use, 
and  they  serve  their  purpose  best  when  they  are 
thrown  away.  From  a  depreciation  of  self  he 
passed  to  a  tendency  to  see  the  abnormal  and 
exceptional  in  the  simple  and  natural,  to  seek 
and  find  miracles  and  see  visions,  and  to  exag- 
gerate reverence  for  saints  and  relics.  In  EpisL 
xxxii.  10  sqq.,  PauUnus  describes  the  basilica  which 
he  had  built;  and  in  xiii.  11  sqq.,  he  gives  what 
is  probably  the  earliest  information  about  St. 
Peter's  in  Rome,  thus  fiunishing  data  of  much 
importance  for  the  history  of  Christian  art. 

(A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  edilio  princeps  of  the  Opana,  by  Johannes 
Parviia  and  Jodocus  Badius  Aaoensius,  was  printed  Paris, 
1516;  subsequent  eds.  are:  H.  Gravius,  Cologne,  1560, 
reproduced  in  J.  J.  Qrymeua,  Montanenta,  Basel,  1569, 
and  by  A.  Schott,  with  life,  in  Bibliotheca  pairum^  Oologne, 
1618;  H.  Rosweyde  and  Fronton  le  Due,  Antwerp,  1622; 
chronologically  arranged,  with  many  corrections  by  J.  B. 
le  Brun  des  Marettes,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1685,  the  basis  of 
later  eds.,  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  some  poems  by 
Muratori,  Verona,  1736,  and  in  MPL,  bci.;  Gallandi,  Bib- 
liolheca  pairumt  vol.  viii.,  1772,  contains  these  and  other 
poems,  carefully  edited,  while  A.  Mai,  Classici  auctorea^ 
vol.  v.,  Rome,  1827,  included  two  other  pieces  in  verse. 
Sources  for  the  histoiy  of  Paulinus  are  his  own  writings 
and  those  of  Augustine,  Jerome,  Ambrose,  Sulpicius 
Severus,  and  Ausonius.  Two  interesting  early  works  are: 
H.  Vaughan,  The  Life  of  Blessed  Paulinus,  in  Fhres  soU- 
tudinis,  London,  1654;  and  F.  Chifflet,  Paulinus  iUus- 
tratus,  Dijon,  1662.  Other  monographs  are  by  M.  Ra- 
banis,  Bordeaux,  1840;  A.  Buse.  Regensbuig,  1850  (the 
best  perhaps);   M.  Fabre,  Strasburg,  1862;   F.  Lagrange, 


Paris,  1884;  M.  Lafon,  Montauban,  1885;  A.  Puech, 
Paris,  1887;  P.  Reinelt,  Breslau,  1904.  Consult  further: 
DCB,  iv.  234-246  (elaborate);  ASB,  June,  iv.  198-225; 
W.  Cave,  Hist,  literaria,  i.  288  sqq..  Oxford,  1740;  W.  S. 
Oilly,  VigilanHus  and  his  Times,  London,  1844;  A.  Ebert. 
Oeschichte  der  christlich-lateinischen  Litteratur,  i.  294  sqq., 
Leipsic,  1889;  W.  Manitius,  Oeschichte  der  ehrisUich- 
lateinischen  Poesie,  pp.  272  sqq.,  Stuttgart,  1891;  G. 
Rauschen,  JahrbUcher  der  chrisUichen  Kirche  unter  Theo- 
dosius dem  Orosse,  Freiburg.  1897;  TiUemont,  MSmoires, 
vol.  xiv.  1-146,  720-737;  CeiUier,  Auteurs  sacris,  viii.  50- 
100,  with  related  documents,  vii.  619  sqq.,  648,  viii.  120, 
126,  ix.  72-75.  92,  et  passim. 

PAULINUS  OF  PELL  A:  Christian  poet;  bom 
at  Pella,  probably  the  son  of  a  prefect  of  Mace- 
donia named  Hesperius,  about  376;  d.  after  459. 
His  father  went  as  proconsul  to  Africa,  and  Pau- 
linus, when  three  years  of  age,  was  sent  to  Bor- 
deaux to  be  brought  up  by  his  grandfather,  then 
consul,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  Ausonius 
(q.v.).  The  boy  received  a  good  education,  but  in- 
termittent fever  compelled  him  to  give  up  instruc- 
tion for  the  ministry.  At  twenty  he  married  at  the 
wish  of  his  elders,  and  gave  his  time  to  the  prop- 
erty of  his  wife,  then  reduced  by  mismanagement. 
When  he  was  thirty  the  barbarian  invasions  be- 
gan, and  by  that  of  the  Goths  the  destruction  of  his 
wealth  was  completed.  Continuous  znisfortune  in- 
duced Paulinus  to  turn  his  attention  to  religious 
studies;  he  overcame  his  tendency  to  a  heretical 
form  of  Christianity  and  entered  the  orthodox 
Church  in  421.  He  then  withdrew  into  solitude, 
Uved  long  upon  the  charity  of  others,  until  he  came 
into  possession  of  a  Umited  competence.  His  auto- 
biographic poem  shows  him  reconciled  to  his  lot  in 
life  through  his  religion.  This  was  written  when  he 
was  eighty-three  years  of  age,  and  bears  the  title 
Euchariaticaa  (EticharisHcon)  Deo  sub  ephemeridxs 
mecB  textu.  In  616  lines  it  proceeds  without  bom- 
bast, clearly  and  unpretentiously,  to  the  end;  it 
reveals  knowledge  of  Vergil,  Ausonius,  Paulinus  of 
Nola,  Marius  Victor,  Sedulius,  and  Juvencus.  It 
has  been  edited  in  M.  de  la  Eigne,  Bibliotheca  pa- 
trum,  appendix  (Paris,  1579);  by  C.  Daum  (Leip- 
sic, 1681);  by  W.  Brandes,  in  CSEL^  xvi.  263^34 
(Vienna,  1888).  (G.  KrCger.) 

Bibuoorapht:  W.  Brandes,  in  Zeitschrift  fikr  die  dtlerreiiJiir 
schen  Oymnasien,  xxxi  (1880),  248-251,  xxxii  (1881),  321- 
330;  O.  Seeck,  in  prolegomena  to  Symmachus,  in  MOH, 
Aud.  Ant.,  vii  (1883),  1  sqq.;  A.  Ebert,  AUgemeine  Oo- 
schichU  der  Litteratur  des  MittelaUers,  i.  40&-409,  LeipsiG. 
1889;  J.  Rocafort,  De  Paulini  PaUcti  vita  et  carmine,  Bor- 
deaux, 1890;  M.  Manitius,  Oeschichte  der  chrisaieh4ateim- 
schen  Poesie,  pp.  213-218,  Stuttgart,  1891;  Hiatoirm  itt- 
tiraire  de  la  France,  iL  363;  DCB,  iv.  246. 

PAULmUS  OF  PERIGEUX:  C^iristian  poet; 
flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifth  century. 
He  is  the  author  of  an  extensive  poem  of  3,622  lines 
on  St.  Martin  of  Tours  (edited  in  M.  de  la  Bigne, 
Bibliotheca  patrumf  vol.  viii.,  Paris,  1579;  by  C. 
Daum,  Leipsic,  1581;  in  AfPL,  hd.  1009-76;  and 
by  M.  Petschenig,  in  CSEL^  xvi.  1-190,  Vienna, 
1888),  and  of  two  smaller  poems.  The  first  five 
books  describe  the  life  of  the  saint.  At  the  basis  of 
the  sixth  book  is  a  report  of  the  miracles  wrought 
by  the  saint  after  his  death  furnished  by  Bishop 
Perpetuus  of  Tours  (458-488).  There  is  attached  a 
dedication  to  Perpetuus.  The  two  lesser  poems 
were  also  sent  with  a  dedication  to  Perpetuus.    Tlit 
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first  relates  the  recovery  of  a  morbeecent  grandson 
of  Paulinus  through  laying  upon  his  person  a  wri- 
ting by  Perpetuus;  the  second  is  an  inscription  for 
St.  Martin's  Church  at  Tours,  built  by  the  latter. 
Nothing  is  known  further  concerning  the  life  of 
Paulinus.  His  largest  poem  shows  the  influence,  of 
Christian  poetry  (Juvencus,  Sedulius),  and  of  Ver- 
gil,  Ovid,  and  other  ancient  poets. 

(G.  KRt)QER.) 

Bibuographt:  T.  Wopkens,  Advenaria  criHca^  ed.  C.  H. 
Fiotacber,  pp.  226-285,  Leipaic,  1835;  M.  Manitius,  in 
Zeitachrift  fUr  die  oetterreichiache  Oymnanen,  xxxvii  (1886), 
253-254.  402-406;  idem.  OeachichU  der  ehruaich4ateini- 
tchen  Poetie,  pp.  226-232,  Stuttgart.  1891;  A.  Ebert, 
AUgemeine  Omckichte  der  Litteratur  dee  MittelaUent  i.  402- 
405,  Leipsic,  1889;  HiMoire  litUraire  de  la  France,  ii.  469 
sqq.;  Ceillier,  Avteure  aacrie,  viii.  89,  120,  x.  441-443; 
DCB,  iv.  246. 

PAULINUS  OF  YORK:  First  bishop  of  York; 
d.  at  Rochester  Oct.  10,  644.  He  was  probably  a 
native  of  Rome,  though  it  has  been  conjectured  on 
the  basis  of  Welsh  tradition,  which  ascribes  the 
conversion  of  Northiunbria  to  a  British  priest,  that 
he  was  a  Briton  who  had  taken  up  his  residence  at 
Rome  (of.  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  Councils,  i.  124,  iii. 
75).  With  Mellitus  (q.v.)  and  others  he  was  sent 
by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  to  join  Augustine  in 
England  in  60L  In  625  he  was  consecrated  bishop 
by  Justus,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  sent  to 
Northumbria  with  Ethelburga,  princess  of  Kent, 
the  bride  of  Edwin,  the  Northumbrian  king.  He 
converted  Edwin,  and  baptized  him  and  many  of 
his  nobles  on  Easter,  Apr.  12,  627.  It  has  been 
conjectured  on  the  basis  of  a  legend  concerning  the 
conversion  of  Edwin  that  Paulinus  was  sent  on  a 
mission  to  East  Anglia  before  616.  Paulinus 
preached  zealously  and  made  many  converts  as 
long  as  Edwin  lived.  A  wooden  church,  dedicated 
to  St.  Peter,  was  built  at  York  and  one  of  stone  was 
begun.  In  633  Penda,  the  heathen  king  of  Mercia, 
with  the  help  of  the  Christian  Britons,  overthrew 
and  slew  Edwin  at  Heathfield  in  southeast  York- 
shire, whereupon  Paulinus,  with  Queen  Ethelburga 
and  her  children,  took  refuge  in  Kent  (see  Edwin). 
Paulinus  was  made  bishop  of  Rochester.  He  re- 
ceived the  pallium  from  Pope  Honorius  I.  in  634, 
after  he  had  left  his  see  at  York. 

Bxbuographt:  Bede,  Hiet.  eccL,  i.  29,  ii.  9,  10,  12-14,  16- 
20;  Faeti  Eboraceneea,  ed.  W.  H.  Dixon  uid  J.  Raine, 
i.  35-46,  London,  1863;  ASB,  Oct.,  v.  102  aqq.;  W.  Bright, 
Early  English  Church  Hialory,  pp.  66,  111-123,  126-149. 
Oxford,  1897;  W.  Hunt,  The  Englieh  Church  697-1006, 
passim,  London,  1899;  DCB,  iv.  248;  DNB,  xliv.  96-98 
(where  a  number  of  references  to  scattered  sources  of 
value  are  given). 

PAULIST  FATHERS.    See  Paul  the  Apostle, 

CONGRBOATION  OF. 

PAULSEN,  FRIEDRICH:  Educator,  pliiloso- 
pher,  and  ethicist;  b.  at  Langenhom  (90  m.  n.w.  of 
Hamburg)  July  16,  1846;  d.  at  Berlin  Aug.  14, 
1908.  He  received  his  education  in  the  gyninasiiun 
at  Altona,  and  at  the  universities  of  Eriangen,  Bonn, 
and  Berlin  (Ph.D.,  1871);  became  privat-docent  in 
philosophy  at  Berlin,  1871,  extraordinary  profes- 
sor, 1877,  and  professor,  1894,  thus  spending  prac- 
tically the  whole  of  his  life  in  the  service  of  that 
university.    He  was  the  author  of  Symbola  ad  ays- 


iemaia  phiioaophice  moralia  histarica  et  criHca  (Ber- 
lin, 1871);  Verauch  einer  EnturUMungsgesehiehtB 
der  kantiachen  ErkerUnissthearie  (Leipsic,  1875); 
Oeachichte  des  gdehrien  UrUerrichta  aufden  detUachen 
SchtUen  und  Univeraitdten  vom  Auagang  dea  MiUeU 
altera  bia  zur  Gegenwart  (1885;  Eng.  transl.,  The 
German  Univeraitiea:  their  Character  and  hiatorical 
Develapmenlf  London  and  New  York,  1895);  Sya- 
tem  der  Eihik  mil  einem  Umriaa  der  Stoats-  und  Ge- 
aellachaftslehre  (2  parts,  Berlin,  1889,  8th  ed.,  2 
vols.,  1906;  Eng.  transl.,  A  System  of  EthicSf  Lon- 
don, 1899) ;  Daa  Realgymnaaium  und  die  humaniatin 
ache  BUdung  (Berlin,  1889);  Einleitung  in  die 
PhOoaophie  (1892, 16th  ed.,  1905;  Eng.  transl..  Intro- 
duction to  PhUoaophy,  London,  1895);  Immanuel 
Kant,  aein  Ldien  und  aeine  Lehre  (1898;  Eng.  transl., 
Immanuel  Kant:  hia  Life  and  Doctrine,  London  and 
New  York,  1902) ;  Schopenhauer ,  Hamlet,  Mephiato- 
phelea  (1900);  Philoaophia  militana  (1901);  Die 
deutachen  Univeraitdten  und  daa  Univeraildt-SttLdium 
(1902;  Eng.  transl.,  German  Univeraitiea  and  Uni- 
versity Study,  London,  1906) ;  Die  hdheren  Sckulen 
Devlachlands  und  ihr  Lehrerstand  in  ihrem  Ver- 
IidUnia  zum  Stoat  und  zur  geiatlichen  KuUur  (1904; 
Eng.  transl.,  German  Education,  Post  and  Preaent, 
London,  1908);  GeaammeUe  Vortrdge  und  Aufadtze 
zur  Ethik,  Politik  und  PddagogiJc  (2  vols.,  1907) ;  and 
Modeme  Erziehung  und  geachlechUiche  SitUichkeit 
(1908). 

PAULUS,  HEINRICH  EBERHARD  60TTL0B: 

Protestant  theologian;  b.  at  Leonberg  (8  m.  w.n.w. 
of  Stuttgart)  Sept.  1,  1761;  d.  at  Heidelberg  Aug. 
10,  1851.  He  studied  theology  at  Tubingen  (1779- 
1784);  after  which  he  served  as  vicar  at  the  Latin 
school  at  Schomdorf;  then  as  professor  of  the 
oriental  languages  at  the  University  of  Jena  (1789- 
1793);  and  third  professor  of  theology  (179a- 
1803).  He  lectured  on  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments and  on  dogmatic  and  ethical  theology;  edited 
the  Neuea  Repertorium  fUr  hiblische  und  morgen- 
Idndische  Litteratur  (Jena,  1790);  and  wrote  Pkilo- 
logische  Clavis  Hber  die  Psalmen  (1791),  Jesaiaa 
(1793),  and  Philologisch-kritischer  Kommentar  mber 
das  Neue  Testament  (LQbeck,  1800-04).  In  1803,  he 
became  professor  of  theology  and  consistorial  coun- 
cilor at  WUrzburg. 

The  Protestants  declined  at  first  to  attend  the 
lectures  of  Paulus  and  the  attempt  was  made  to 
draw  the  Roman  Catholic  students  to  his  lectures 
on  encyclopedia,  but  they  soon  fell  away.  In  1807 
he  went  as  district  and  school  councilor  to  Bam- 
berg and  in  1808  to  Nuremberg,  and  from  there  in 
1810  to  Ansbach.  From  1811  to  1844  he  made  his 
name  synon3mious  with  educational  progress  at 
Heidelberg.  His  lectiu'es  embraced  all  branches  of 
Old  and  New  Testament  exegesis.  He  had  also  to 
teach  church  history.  His  literary  activity  mean- 
while assumed  an  extensive  scope.  His  most  sig- 
nificant work  was  Das  Leben  Jesu  als  GruruUage 
einer  reinen  Geschichte  des  Urckristentums  (2  vols., 
Heidelberg,  1828).  To  this  he  added  a  scholarly 
supplement:  Exegetisches  Handbuch  Hber  die  drei 
ersten  Evongelien  (3  vols.,  1830-33).  In  this  work 
Christianity  is  summed  up  in  the  words,  "  Be  ye  of 
a  different  mind,  for  the  reign  of  deity  is  at  hand." 
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Paulus  distinguished  between  the  purpose  and  the 
person  of  Christ.  The  former  was,  by  appealing 
first  to  a  change  of  mind,  to  effect  a  transformation 
of  the  will  of  the  individual  in  the  image  of  God, 
resulting  in  a  divine  kingdom  for  the  many.  The 
wonderful  thing  about  Christ  is  his  moral  charac- 
ter. Such  a  spirit  as  his  in  a  human  body  is  in  itself 
a  miracle.  The  spiritual  operations  proceeding 
from  him  were  supported  by  individual  events,  not 
then  explained  according  to  their  natural  causes 
and  for  the  most  part  not  handed  down  with  their 
self-explaining  circumstances.  But  the  proof  for 
the  truth  of  Christianity  does  not  rest  upon  those 
miracles.  Paulus  was  sharply  attacked  by  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  exegete  Hug  and  suffered  still  more 
from  the  crushing  blow  which  fell  from  Strauss' 
Leben  Jemi,  He  was  characterized  by  a  colleague 
as  the  man  who  thinks  that  he  believes  and  who 
believes  that  he  thinks.  He  remained  uninfluenced 
by  the  philosophical,  ethical,  or  political  revolu- 
tions of  his  time  and  continued  till  his  death  as  the 
representative  of  the  enlightenment  of  1790. 

(P.  TSCHACKERT.) 

Bibuographt:  C.  A.  von  Reichlln-Meldegg,  H.  E.  O. 
Patdua  und  seine  Zeit,  2  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1853  (authorita- 
tive); H.  von  Buache,  Die  freie  rdigioee  AufklAnmOf 
Darmstadt,  1846;  S.  Bninner.  Die  vier  Oroaameieter  der 
AufklArtmoa-Theolooie,  Paderbom,  1888;  and  much  of 
the  literature  under  Enuohtenmsnt,  Thu. 

PAUPERES  CATHOLICI:  A  Roman  Catholic 
order  confirmed  by  Innocent  III.  in  1208,  composed 
of  former  Waldensians  who  had  become  reconciled 
with  the  Church.  They  formed  two  groups,  one 
adhering  to  Durand  of  Osca  (Huesca)  and  the 
other  to  Bemardus  Primus.  Both  classes  retained 
the  principle  of  apostolic  poverty  (Luke  x.  4), 
while  their  desire  to  win  souls  led  them  to  a  life  of 
constant  wandering.  The  group  over  which  Ber- 
nard presided  devoted  themselves  to  manual  labor 
in  addition  to  their  spiritual  duties,  while  those  di- 
rected by  Durand  were  restricted  to  the  religious 
edification  of  their  friends  and  disputations  with 
heretics.  Bernard's  followers  seem  to  have  been 
drawn  from  the  Lombard  Waldensians,  and  the 
adherents  of  Durand  from  the  French  sectaries. 
Neither  of  the  groups  enjoyed  a  long  existence, 
since  simultaneously  with  them  arose  the  Francis- 
cans and  Dominicans  with  an  aim  similar  to  their 
own,  but  with  a  strength  which  made  the  continu- 
ance of  the  order  of  Pauperes  Catholici  super- 
fluous. (O.  Z6CKL£Rt.) 

Bibuographt:  A.  W.  Dieokhoff,  Die  Waldeneer  im  Mittd- 
alier,  pp.  188  sqq.,  Odttingen,  1851;  J.  C.  L.  Qieseler, 
Church  Hitt.,  iv.  288,  298,  v.  348.  466  aqq..  New  York, 
1868-80;  Neander,  Church  History,  iv.  612-613. 

PAVIA,  SYWOD  OF:  The  Synod  of  Pavia  is 
doeely  rdated  to  the  Council  of  Constance,  which 
in  the  celebrated  Frequena  decree,  Oct.  9,  1417,  had 
ordered  that  general  councils  be  held  more  fre- 
quently than  before;  that  the  next  be  held  in  five 
years,  another  seven  years  after,  and  thenceforth 
one  every  tenth  year;  and  that  the  place  was  to  be 
designated  by  the  pope,  subject  to  its  approval,  a 
month  before  the  close  of  the  preceding  council. 
Accordingly  Pope  Martin  V.  appointed  the  city  of 
Pavia,  near  Milan.  Provincial  and  diocesan  synods 
were  ordered  to  be  held  in  which  preliminary  prop- 


ositions were  to  be  discussed  for  the  general  coun- 
cil. There  were  episcopal  synods  between  1418 
and  1423  at  Salzburg,  Passau,  Regenabuig,  Maiiu, 
Cologne,  and  Treves.  The  pope,  however,  noade  little 
preparation,  and  neither  he  nor  any  cardinal  or 
Italian  prelate  (excepting  a  president  of  the  council) 
appeared.  The  pope  excused  himself  and  the  car- 
dinals on  the  ground  of  extra  woric  and  had  the 
sessions  opened  on  Apr.  23,  1423,  by  four  obscure 
prelates.  The  attendance  was  small  and  there  were 
present  at  adjournment  to  Siena  four  German,  aix 
French,  and  several  English  prelates,  but  no  Italian 
or  Spanish.  The  synod  had  not  finished  settling 
the  order  of  business  before  the  plague  broke  out 
in  the  city;  and  on  June  22,  1423,  it  was  'decided 
to  adjourn  to  Siena.  The  synod  ended  without 
any  important  results  for  the  Church. 

(Paul  TacHACXERT.) 

Bibuoorapbt:    Hefele,   ConeUienoeuehiehte,    viL    376-3S2; 
Manai,  Concilia^  xxviii.  1081  aqq.,  1057  sqq. 

PAVILLON,  NICOLAS:  French  Roman  Catholie 
bishop;  b.  at  Paris  Nov.  17,  1597;  d.  at  Alet  (6  m. 
s.e.  of  Limoux)  Dec.  8,  1677.  He  studied  the  clas- 
sics at  the  CoU^  de  Navarre  and  theology  at  the 
Sorbonne.  Vincent  de  Paul  ordained  him  deacon 
and  entrusted  him  with  the  spiritual  and  material 
care  of  the  prisoners  at  Paris.  He  earnestly  stud- 
ied the  writings  of  Francis  of  Sales  and  felt  a  spe- 
cial call  to  teach  the  common  people.  In  1627  he 
was  ordained  priest  before  a  great  assemblage  of 
the  poor.  He  was  charged  with  conducting  the 
Assemble  de  Charity  at  St.  Lazare,  where  clergy- 
men met  every  Saturday  to  deal  with  matters  con- 
cerning the  relief  of  the  poor.  Annually  he  preached 
to  the  deacons  in  their  devotional  retreats  and  to  a 
select  audience  of  men  and  women  of  rank  in  the 
church  of  Ste.  Croix  de  la  Bretonnerie,  Paris.  Upon 
recommendation  by  Vincent,  Richelieu  appointed 
him  bishop  of  Alet  and  the  pope  confirmed  the  ap- 
pointment in  1639.  Pavilion  arrived  in  November, 
and  by  his  efforts  reformed  the  diocese  which  had 
been  in  complete  decay.  He  visited  eveiy  parish; 
encouraged,  by  his  example,  the  ciu^tes  to  preach; 
founded  a  seminary  in  his  own  house,  and 
of  all  applicants  he  required  the  experience  of 
three  years  of  teaching  as  preparation;  estab- 
lished schools  for  boys  and  girls  and  a  congre- 
gation of  sisters  of  mercy;  and  protected  the  com- 
mon people  from  the  exactions  of  the  nobility. 
When  Louis  XIV.  sent  a  circular  to  all  the  bishops 
asking  them  to  coudenm  the  well-known  Five  Arti- 
cles of  Jansen  (see  Jansen,  CoRNELnrs,  Jansen- 
ism) Pavilion  with  three  other  bishops  refused  to 
sign  the  sentence,  persisting  in  their  attitude  even 
after  the  brief  of  Alexander  III.,  Feb.  16,  1665; 
the  four  bishops  were  placed  under  the  ban.  Final- 
ly in  1668,  by  reason  of  respect  and  discipline. 
Pavilion  allowed  the  clergymen  of  his  diocese  to 
reject  the  five  articles  if  they  chose  to  do  so.  Pavfl- 
lon  was  no  less  firm  in  his  resistance  to  the  Regale 
(q.v.).  Exhausted  by  overwork  he  passed  away, 
lamented  by  all  the  poor  and  afiSicted,  to  whom  he 
had  been  a  friend  and  comforter. 

G.  Bonbt-Maurt. 

Bibuoorapht:    Vie  de  M.  PavHUm,  Saint  MihiU,    1739; 
Life  of  M.  PanfiOon,  Preface  by  the  .  .  .  Biahop  of 
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f-dd.  LoDdOQ,  1883;  C.  Lurnlot.  Voaave  i  AM,  P&rii, 
1'23.  Eo«.  lmo.1.,  Narraiivtola  Tnvr  .  .  .  to  .  .  .  AM, 
2  •olB..  LoDdoD.  181S:  H.  Rsuchlin,  GwAtcJUe  mm  Ptxi- 
Ratal.  2  vols.,  Unmbulx,  1330-41:  Muy  A.  Scbiiumal- 
peuiack.  Srtirt  Mcmairi  oj  Pan  Koval.  'J  vols.. 
LobAju.  1858:  C.  A.  8wBle-BeuVB,  Port  ftoiw/,  P-ith, 
ISQT. 

PAYNE,  CHARLES  HENRY:  MetbcMlmt  Epis- 
copal; b.  at  Taunton,  Mass.,  Oct.  24,  1830;  d.  ut 
Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y.,  May  5,  1899.  He  was  grad- 
uated [rom  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown, 
Conn.,  1356;  studied  theology  in  the  Biblical  Ineti- 
tute.  Concord,  N.  H.  (now  the  Boston  School  of 
Theology);  was  piiator  from  1857  until  1876,  when 
he  became  president  of  Ohio  Wealeyan  University, 
Delaware,  O.  He  was  a  member  of  the  committee 
to  rei-iae  the  hymn-book  of  the  MethodisUEpisco- 
pal  Church  in  1876;  and  was  the  author  of  Method- 
ism, ite  Higtory  and  RemdlH  (Ne*  York.  1881), 
Women,  and  their  Work  in  Melhadiimi.  (1881),  and 
Guides  in  Character  Building  (1883). 

PAYRE,  DAHIEL  ALEXANDER:  African  Meth- 
odist E'piacopal  bishop;  b.  in  Charleston,  N.  C, 
Feb.  24,  1811;  d.  in  Baltimore  Dec.  2,  1893.  He 
etudied  tiieology  at  the  Lutheran  theological  sem- 
icary  nt  Gettysburg,  1835-3S;  entered  the  minis- 
try of  the  Lutherans  in  1838,  but  joined  the  itin- 
erancy of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  1843;  in  1^8  he  was  chosen  historiographer  for 
hia  denomination,  and  in  1852  waa  elected  bishop; 
he  was  also  president  of  Wilberforce  University, 
Ohio,  18ti»-76.  Among  his  publications  the  most 
important  were  Uiatory  of  the  African  Mdhoditt 
Epiacopat  Church  (3  vols.,  Baltimore,  1805);  and 
Dameatic  Educatum  (Cincinnati,  1886). 

PAYBE,  PETER:  Wycliffite;  b.  at  Hough-on- 
Ihe-HiU  (15  m.  b.s.w.  of  Lincoln)  c.  l.^iSO;  d.  (it 
Prague,  Bohemia,  14r)5.  He  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ford, imbibed  Wycliffile  opinions  and  never  swerved 
from  them.  He  became  M.A.  c.  1406,  principal  of 
at.  Edmund  Hall,  1410,  and  also  of  the  adjoining 
White  Hall.  These  positions  he  gave  up  in  1414. 
Shortly  afterward  he  left  the  country  and,  being 
defamed  for  heresy,  never  came  back.  He  found  a 
welcome  among  the  Hus»tea  and  was  till  his  death 
one  of  their  leaders.  He  belonged  to  the  extreme 
orthodox  party,  the  Orphans,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  unyielding  of  them.  He  never  completely 
mastered  the  Bohemian  language,  yet  was  trusted 
by  the  Orphans  and  thrust  forward  as  their  repre- 
eentativc  and  defender  on  all  occasions.  In  thin 
way  his  name  appears  frequently  in  Hussite  his- 
tory both  as  private  and  public  advocate  of  their 
views  and  always  coupled  with  respect.  He  man- 
fully Bhared  the  adverse  fortunes  of  his  party.  In 
1437  he  was  cited  by  the  pope  for  heresy  ajid  in 
consectuence  compelled  to  leave  Prague.  In  1439 
he  was  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Guiensl«in,  not 
far  from  Mies  (15  m.  w.  of  Pllsen),  Austria,  and  waa 
ransomed  by  the  payment  of  12,000  groschen.  Ho 
was  in  the  town  of  Tabor  when  it  was  taken  by 
King  George  Podiebrad  (1452)  and  thus  the  pany 
was  destroyed,  and  as  he  was  unwilling  himself  to 
yield,  he  probably  died  in  prison.  He  seems  to  have 
played  a  large  and  honorable  part  in  his  day,  but 
owing  to  the  fact  that  no  worki  of  bis  have  been 


preserved,  or  are  now  accessible,  his  reputation  has 

suffered  an  ecUpse. 

BiuLimiiui-iii:  For  Pa>-iifl'9  rarva  b  Eogluid  tlie  ai» 
H>ur»  ia  T.  dBMuigse'i  Didioriarium  Uieatoaicum  (US,  in 
Liocnln  CoHtv?  Libruj?,  Oxford).  fixtracU  From  jl  phalAi 
by  J.  E.  T.  Rogers  lu  Loci  m  libra  ivnlolum,  Oxford. 
1881.  Far  hu  cslcer  in  Bobuuia  the  priocipal  &utlioi- 
itita  ue  coUeetal  in  MonumnUa  canciluHMn  aeneralium 
innJi  XV..   voli.   i.-iii.,  Vianua.    IS&7-e4.     Other  KB^ 

■ketch  iaC^VB.  xliv.  114-118.  AnoC  well  bnJimceit  mono- 
gmph.  J.  Buker'a  A  ForgoUm  Grtal  Eniiliahman.  Loadoo, 
1804.  is  boHxl  larsetjr  upaQ  F.  Palacky'i  OrxhiMe  wM 
Bolimcn.  books  vii.-ix..  6  vola..  Pracue.  1830-07.  latar- 
ostinff  tnaUer  is  (otind  in  Oreighlon.  Papacy,  iJ,  337-/55, 

ciL  or;  uid  Huns,  Juun.  HutiaiTisa. 

PAYNE  SMITH,  ROBERT:  Orientalist  and 
theologian;  b.  at  Chipping  Campdea  (27  m.  n.n.e. 
of  Gloucester)  Nov.  7,  1810;  d,  at  Canterbuiy  Mar. 
31,  1895.  He  was  educated  at  Pembroke  ColU^, 
Oxford  (B.A.,  1841;  M.A.,  1843;  Bodeii  Sanscrit 
scholar,  1840;  Pusey  and  EUerton  scholar,  IS43); 
was  ordained  deacon  (1843)  and  priest  (1844);  and 
became  successively  head-master  of  the  Kensington 
proprietary  school  (1853),  sub-Ubrarian  of  the  Bod- 
leian Library,  Oxford  (1857),  canon  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  regius  professor  of  divinity,  and  rector  of 
Ewelme  (1865),  and  dean  of  Can1*rbuTy  (1870). 
He  waa  Hampton  lecturer  in  1869,  and  an  Old-Tes- 
tament reviser  (1870-84).  He  edited  S.  Cyriili 
commtTitarii  in  Luca!  evangelium  qutr  mijiermint 
Syriace  (Oxford,  1850);  and  published  the  English 
translation,  A  Commentary  upon  the  Goipel  accord- 
ing to  St.  Luke  (1859).  He  also  published  an  Eng. 
transl..  The  Third  Pari  of  the  BccUgiastical  Hiatory 
of  John,  Bishop  of  Epheiua,  as  edited  in  Syriac  by 
William  Cureton  (1860).  Other  works  are  The 
Authenticily  and  Mpigiartic  Jnlcrprelalion  of  the 
Prophecies  of  Isaiah  (1862);  Prophecy  a  Prepara- 
tion/or Chriat  (1869);  and  a  commentary  on  Jere- 
miah in  the  "Speaker's  Commentary"  (London, 
1875),  the  exposition  of  the  books  on  Samuel  in  the 
Pulpit  Commentary  (1883,  1888),  and  on  Genesis 
in  An  Old  TestameTU  Commentary  by  C.  J.  Elliott 
{London,  1886);  and  the  posthumous  iSCTTnoru  on 
(AePmtoteacA,  with  Memoir  (1806).  His  chief  work 
on  which  he  spent  the  lust  thirty-six  years  of  his 
lite,  the  Themunis  Synacug  (Oxford,  1868-1901), 
a  Syriac  dictionary,  was  exhaustive  and  epoch- 
making.  Before  his  death  all  but  the  lost  of  the  ten 
fasciculi  had  appeared,  and  this  was  issued  by  his 
daughter. 
Bidlioohaphy;  Baiilea  the  Minnoirio  tha  Strman),  ui  gup,, 

rxmault  DA'fl,  iliv.  126-127. 

PAYSOH,  EDWARD:  b.  at  Itindge,  N.  H.,  July 
25,  1783;  d.  at  Portland,  Me.,  Oct.  22,  1827.  He 
was  educated  at  Harvard,  studied  divinity  with  hia 
father.  Dr.  Seth  Puyson,  and  was  pastor  of  the  Sec- 
ond Congregational  Church  in  Portland  from  1807 
until  hia  death.  He  was  a  man  of  exalted  piety 
and  not  without  marked  intellectual  and  spiritual 
gifts,  which  gave  him  a  high  place  in  church  circles 
of  New  England.  His  biography  and  published 
sermons  are  widely  read  at  home  and  abroad. 
His  Complete  Works  (Sermons)  appeared  in  6  vols,, 
Portland,  1852,  with  Memoir  by  Asa  Cummings 
(independently  published,  1830),  and  also  in  3 
vols.,  Philadelphia,  1853. 
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PAZMANY,  PETER:  Hungarian  Roman  Catholic 
prelate;  b.  at  Groeswardein  (Hungarian,  Nagyvi- 
rad,  137  m.  e.B.e.  of  Budapest)  Oct.  4,  1570;  d.  at 
Pr^burg  Mar.  19,  1637.  His  parents,  noble  land- 
lords of  the  Reformed  creed,  sent  the  moderately 
talented  son  to  the  school  of  Jesuits  at  Kolosvdr, 
who  during  four  years  of  instruction  converted  him 
and  sent  him  for  higher  studies  to  Rome.  In  1507 
he  became  professor  of  philosophy  and  theology  at 
the  University  of  Gratz.  Singled  out  for  a  mission- 
ary by  his  superior  he  soon  returned  to  his  father- 
land, where  the  archbishop  of  Esztergom,  Francis 
Forgacs,  took  him  under  his  patronage,  because  the 
yoimg  missionary  in  three  weeks  converted  the 
archbishop's  brother.  The  first  Hungarian  war  for 
religious  freedom  (1604-06)  fought  under  Bocskay 
ended  with  victory.  The  pubUc  mind  in  the  diet  of 
the  kingdom  (1608)  urged  the  banishment  of  the 
Jesuits  who  excited  the  war.  P^miny  boldly  de- 
fended them  by  voice  and  pen,  thus  advancing  the 
cause  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  Only  the  right  of 
possessing  landed  property  was  prohibited  to  the 
Jesuits,  but  in  a  more  favorable  epoch  this  law  was 
frustrated  by  duplicity. 

Literary  activity,  printing,  and  books  had  been 
mostly  in  the  hands  of  Protestants.  P^mdny  gave 
a  new  impulse  to  the  Roman  Catholic  cause  by  his 
books  written  in  a  powerful  style.  After  1603  he 
made  a  vigorous  attack  upon  both  the  persons  and 
tenets  of  Luther  and  Calvin  by  means  of  two  pamph- 
lets followed  by  two  polemics:  "  The  worship  of 
Saints  "  and  "  Calvin's  Credo."  Upon  Peter  Al- 
vinczy,  Reformed  preacher  at  Kaschau,  he  turned 
with  his  "  Five  Handsome  Letters "  (Pozsony, 
1609).  His  most  powerful  book,  which  called  forth 
many  attempts  at  refutation,  was  the  "  Guide  to 
Divine  Truth  "  (Pozsony,  1613),  the  first  apology 
for  Roman  Catholicism  in  Hungaiy,  given  in  ani- 
mated and  picturesque  form,  which  compelled  the 
Protestants  to  defend  their  views.  In  the  follow- 
ing three  years  sixteen  publications  appeared  on 
both  sides.  Passion  and  hatred  reached  their 
climax  during  the  period  of  the  first  centennial 
jubilee  of  the  Reformation.  Alvinczi  issued  his 
**  Mirror "  (1614)  and  Itinerarium  Catholicum 
(Debreczin,  1616),  showing  that  the  new  doctrine 
was  based  on  the  Bible.  Pdzmdny's  answer,  "  The 
Calvinist  Mirror,"  was  full  of  biting  scorn.  The 
Lutheran  pastor  of  Zsepreg,  E.  Zvonarics,  trans- 
lated M.  Hafenreffer's  Vom  den  biblischen  Glauben 
(1614)  as  a  defense  against  Pdzmdny.  The  second 
edition  of  the  "  Guide  "  stirred  up  agitation  anew 
among  the  Protestants.  The  widow  of  the  Pala- 
tine Creorge  Thurz6  sent  the  *'  Guide  "  in  a  Latin 
version  to  Wittenbeig  University,  asking  the  pro- 
fessors to  refute  it;  the  demand  was  met  by  Bal- 
duinus  in  his  Phosphorus  verus  Catholicismi  (Wit- 
tenberg, 1626)  in  which  he  refuted  the  Jesuitic 
sophisms.  P^mdny's  last  book,  "  Sermons " 
(Pozsony,  1636),  exhibits  in  105  sermons  his  ora- 
torical power.  His  "  Prayer  Book  "  (1606;  17th 
ed.,  1869)  proved  exceedingly  popular.  He  w^as  the 
author  of  thirty-seven  works,  of  which  twenty-two 
enrich  Hungarian  learning  and  earned  for  him  the 
epithet  "  the  Hungarian  Cicero  "  as  well  as  "  the 
terrible  scourge  of  Protestantism."     He  was  the 


founder  of  Roman  Catholic  scientific  literature  in 
Hungaiy. 

After  Fot^&ob'  death  Matthias,  king  and  emperor, 
satisfying  the  ardent  wish  of  the  Roman  Calholic 
party,  raised  (1616)  F&zm&ay  to  the  archbisliopric 
and  primacy.    Here  begins  his  career  as  politician. 
His  chief  aim  was  to  strengthen  the  power  of  the 
Hapsburg  dynasty  and  by  this  way  to  lead  Roman 
Catholicism  to  victoiy  and  to  destroy  Protestantiam. 
Being  according  to  Uie  state  constitution,  after  the 
king,  the  second  in  rank,  he  filled  the  Protestant 
party  with  fear.   The  king  having  no  direct  descend- 
ant, the  Jesuits  decided  to  raise  to  the  throne  Fer- 
dinand, duke  of  Styria,  a  pupil  of  the  Jesuits,  who 
had  extirpated  Protestantism  in  his  domain.    PiU- 
m^ny,  upheld  by  about  fifty  aristocratic  families, 
most  of  whom  he  had  won  to  Roman  Catholicism, 
secured,  after  heated  debate  in  the  diet,  the  king's 
election.    The  Protestant  party  required  the  oath 
from  the  king  that  he  secure  them  the  free  use  of 
their  churches  against  the  patriarchal  right  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  landlords  who  usually  drove  away 
the  Protestants  from  their  estates.    V&zm&ny's  sen- 
timent was  revealed  by  his  declaration,  ''  that  they 
might   rather   leave    his    country    desolate    than 
take  the  churches  for  themselves  against  the  rights 
of  his  rural  patron."   Through  the  influence  of  P^ 
mdny,  the  Roman  Catholic  party  omitted  from  the 
text  the  important  phrase  una  cumtemplia.     The 
highest  state-offices  went  into  the  hands  of  Roman 
Catholics,  who  thus  had  the  balance  of  power. 

The  war  of  thirty  years  broke  out  in  Bohemia; 
Gabriel  Bethlen,  the  Hungarian  Reformed  prince 
of  Transylvania,  seized  this  favorable  opportunity 
to  save  his  brethren  in  the  faith  and  in  1619  in- 
vaded the  territory  of  Ferdinand  so  successfully 
that  P^bsmdny  had  to  flee  to  Vienna,  while  the  king 
was  forsaken  by  his  subjects  in  Himgaiy.  The  Bo- 
hemians having  been  suppressed,  Bethlen  and  Fer- 
dinand made  peace  (1622).  Transylvania  obtained 
seven  counties,  and  religious  freedom  was  guaran- 
teed as  in  the  time  of  Bocskay.  The  throne  of  the 
Hapsbuigs  was  saved,  and  Pdzmdny,  regaining  his 
dignities,  maintained  his  supremacy  and  continued 
his  policy.  Count  Nicolaus  Eszterhdzy,  styled  "  the 
second  P^miny,"  was  chosen  palatine  1625,  while 
Pope  Urban  VIII.  congratulated  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic dignitaries  upon  the  acclamation  of  Ferdinand 
III.  as  king,  and  the  king  of  Spain  rewarded  Pdz- 
mdny  with  a  pension  of  3,000  ducats.  After  the 
death  of  Bethlen  in  1629,  P^mdny  obtained  a  freer 
hand.  The  prince's  widow,  Catherine  of  Branden- 
burg, embraced  the  Roman  CathoUc  faith,  although 
by  doing  so  she  lost  the  throne.  In  1629  PiLzmdny 
was  made  cardinal.  Gustavus  Adolphus  put  in 
hazard  the  results  of  the  Hapsbuig  poUcy.  Fer- 
dinand II.  sent  Pdzmdny  as  his  ambassador  to 
Rome  (1632)  where  he  presented  a  proposition  in 
the  name  of  the  king  to  unite  the  Roman  Catholic 
powers  of  Europe  for  the  extirpation  of  heretics 
and  Turks,  the  territory  to  be  divided  among  these 
powers.  But  the  papsJ  policy  was  rather  in  favor 
of  the  French  interests. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  had  almost  perished 
when  P^m^y  appeared.  A  third  part  of  Hungary 
lay  imder  Turki^  domination;  bishopries,  abbeys. 
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moiusteriee,  and  parsonages  had  dieappeored. 
The  Brchbiehop's  residence  belonged  to  the  Turks. 
End  he  resided  at  Tymsu  (Nagy  Szombat). 
Many  places  were  without  priests,  only  licentiates 
officiating.  The  eastern  port  of  the  Idngdom 
(Transylvama)  flourislicd  under  Calvinistic  princes 
(Bocakay,  Bcthlen,  RAkocy),  where  no  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  existed.  V&zm&ay  secured  edu- 
cated priests  and  founded  (1633)  a  new  seminary 
at  Vienna,  which  still  exists  under  the  name  of 
Pazmaneum.  He  gai-e  100,000  gulden  ($48,500) 
to  that  institution  and  placed  it  uniier  the  guidance 
of  Jesuits.  Students  of  distinction  were  sent  to 
Rome  to  the  Germanico-Huugoricum  CoUt^um, 
over  which  he  was  appointed  protector.  Ha  revived 
the  school  at  lymau  (1G36)  wheje  the  number  of 
Btudenld  increased  to  1,000;  and  for  poor  Iwya  ot 
noble  extraction  he  erected  the  Convictus  nobilium. 
He  enlarged  it  to  a  seminary  under  professors  of 
the  Jesuit  order  (1630),  and  finally  elevated  it  by 
his  endowment  of  100,000  gulden  to  the  rank  of 
a  university,  sanctioned  by  the  king  and  the  pope 
and  opened  by  himself  Nov.  1.3,  1535,  with  the 
greatest  pomp,  aaaisted  by  the  first  rector,  the 
Jesuit  Dobronoky,  This  was  the  nucleus  of  the 
present  great  university  of  Budapest.  The  citizens 
of  PoB.sony,  mostly  Protestants,  protested  in  vain, 
Pdimjiny.  under  royal  authority,  eHtabliahed  there 
0626)  a  Roman  Cathohc  school,  giving  toward  it 
50,000  Horins  of  his  revenue  and  endoning  it  with 
Ilia  library  and  a  printing-press.  Into  this  school 
he  introduced  the  Jesuits,  and  one  of  the  four  Lu- 
theran preachers,  because  of  hia  speech  defending  the 
free  city's  rights,  suffered  banishment.  In  similar 
fashion  he  treated  the  towns  of  Sopron  and  Ssatm^, 
while  bishops  and  other  dignitaries  followed  the 
leadership  of  their  spiritual  head.  Count  Esstcr- 
h&zy  expelled  from  his  dominions  Protestant  pas- 
tors, and  others  did  the  same.  Pd/mitny  held  a 
Bynod  at  Tyrnau  (1630)  which  adopted  the  Miaaale 
RomtaiuTn  and  Bremarium.  With  the  aid  of  hie 
intimate  friend  Lamonnaiu,  confessor  to  the  king, 
ho  secured  the  royal  decree  permitting  priests  to  use 
their  fortunes  for  ecclesiastical  purposes.  This  was 
the  torcrunner  of  the  German  "  Restitution-Edict." 
Pdzmdny  was  determined  upon  reining  the  former 
welfare,  riches,  and  splendor;  to  this  he  sacrificed 
the  interests  of  his  country  and  constitutional 
liberty.  He  bitterly  hated  the  Protestant  princes, 
and  remained  a  Jesuit  to  the  last.  That  Europe 
lost  in  Hungary  a  Protestant  nation  is  the  work 
of   PAzmfiny.  Fiuscis   Balook. 

BlBUoaaiiPHT:     An  Klitioa  of  Fiimiuy's  works  waa  beeun 
by  thg   TJniveraity  of  Budapest,   the  Hungarian  «rid. 

sppeBrpd.  Tbe  mget  cQinutaie  bingmphy  is  by  W. 
Ftsku.^i,  3  vols.,  Peith,  1868-72.  Otben  are  by  J.  Pod- 
hnciky.  Budu,peal.  lS,1fl:  nnd  I.  KuikafTec,  Vieuia, 
1SS6.  K  BkeUb  of  his  Mfe  npprnni  a\ao  io  the  "  Wotki." 
ScHn  LaUna.  vol.  i.     Congult  aino  Ruike.  Pojia,  u.  211. 

PEABODY,  ABDREW  PRESTOS:  Unitarian; 
b.  at  Beverly,  Mass.,  Mar.  19,  1811;  d.  at  Boston 
Mar.  10,  1893,  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard 
College,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  182S,  and  from  Harvard 
Divinity  School,  1832;  was  pastor  at  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  18.1.3-60;  and  professor  of  Christian  morals, 
and  preacher  to  Harvard  I'niversity,  1860-81.    He 


edited  The  North-Amencan  Review,  1832-61;  wrote 
Ledare  on  Christian  Doctrine  (Boston,  1844,  3d  ed., 
18S7);  CArwtvan  Con»olatUm»  (1846,  6th  ed.,  1872); 
Convertation,  U«  FauUa  and  Oracet  (1856,  3d  ed., 
1882);  ChrUlianUtf  the  Religion  of  Nature  (Lowell 
Lectures,  1861);  Sermons  for  Children  (1866); 
Reminiaceruxa  of  European  Trarel  (New  York, 
1868);  Mamuil  of  Moral  PhUosophy  (IS7S);  Chria- 
tianity  and  Science  (Union  Seminary  Lectures,  1874, 
new  ed.,  1890);  Christian  Belief  and  Life  (Boston, 
1875);  BaccalaureaU  Sermons  (1885);  Moral  Phi- 
iosophy:  Lectures  (1887);  Harvard  Reminiscences 
(1888);  Harvard  Graduates  whom  I  have  known 
(1890);  nnd  King's  Chapel  Sermons  (1891);  and 
made  translations  of  Cicero's  De  o^ciis  (1883), 
De  aeneclvte  (1884),  De  Amidtia  and  "  Scipio'a 
Dream  "  (1884),  "Tusculnn  Disputatious"  (1886); 
and  "  Plutarch  on  the  Delay  of  the  Divine  Justice  " 
(1885). 

J,  De  Narmsndie,  .4ndrnc  Prettan  Peabudu: 
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PEABODY,  FRAHCISGBEEHWOOD:  Unitarian; 
b.  at  Boston  Dec.  4,  1847.  He  was  educated  at 
Harvard  College  (A.B.,  1869)  and  Harvard  Divinity 
School  (1872).  From  1874  to  1880  he  was  minister 
oS  the  First  Parish  Church,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and 
in  1880  was  appointed  Parkman  professor  of  theot- 
t^  in  Harvard  Divinity  School.  Since  1888  ho 
has  been  Plummer  professor  of  Christian  morals  in 
Harvard  University.  He  haa  writttjn  Morninga  in 
Ike  College  Chapel:  Short  Addresses  to  Young  Men 
on  Personal  Religion  (Boston,  1896;  2d  series, 
\907);  Aflemoona  in  the  Ci^eChapd:  Addresses 
to  Young  Men  on  Personal  Religion  (1898);  Jesus 
Christ  and  tlie  Social  Question  (New  York,  1900); 
The  Religion  of  an  Educated  Man  (1903);  Jesus 
Chritl  and  the  ChrisHan  Character  (Lyman  Beecher 
Lectures  at  Yale;  1905);  aad  The  Approach  lo  the 
Social  Question  (10O9). 

PEACE  OF  GOD.    See  Thdcs  or  Goo. 

PEACE  MOVEMEHTS. 

History  to  the  Saventemth  Century  (i  1), 
WilliiuD  Peuo:  Hie  EighteeaUi  Contuiy  tl  S). 
The  Finit  Pottci  SorioUoa  ((  3). 
The  First  Period.  tiU  1867  (|  ii, 
Receat  Period,  from  1S67  ({  5). 
Peaoe  Conjtreswfl  (I  B). 
InterpirluimHilaTy  Unton  ()  7]. 
Arbitralion  (1  81. 

Fiiat  Hague  Confarence,  1990  (I  0). 
Second  Hagus  Confcrenn.  1907  {|  10). 
Recent  EvenU  0  U). 
The  international  peace  movement  had  its  origin 
in  the  intellect,  conscience,  and  heart  which  had  been 
developed  by  Christianity.     The  preaching  tor  cen- 
turies of  the  great  group  of  truths  lying  at  the  very 
heart  of  Christianity — the  fatherhood 
1.  History  of    Gixl,    the    essential    oncne«j    and 
to  the  Sev-  brotherhood  of  mankind,  love,   good- 
enteenth     will,   forgiveness  of  injuries,   disinter- 
Centuiy.     ested   service  of  others,   self-sacrifice, 
patience,   and   the   like — however   im- 
perfectly these    were    put    into    practise,   finally 
had  such  an  effect  on  the  mind  and  heart  and  upon 
the  hereditary  character  of  society  that  men  b^^an 
to  Bsk  whether  there  were  not  some  way  of  getting 
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rid  of  the  savageries  and  brutalities  which  had  so 
evidently  nothing  in  common  with  the  spirit  and 
the  virtues  insisted  on  and  blessed  by  the  foimder 
of  Christianity,  and  so  faithfully  observed  by  the 
early  Christians  in  general  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years.  Private  war  was  first  to  begin  to  go;  it 
has  finally  disappeared  (see  Wager  of  Battle, 
Duel).  The  duel  is  no  longer  resorted  to  in  most 
of  the  civilized  countries.  No  sooner  had  the  sev- 
enteenth century  opened  than  public  war  began  to 
be  arraigned  by  a  few  advanced  Christian  thinkers 
as  unworthy  of  Christian  princes  and  of  peoples 
who  claimed  to  live  imder  the  control  of  Christian 
principles.  Indeed,  this  arraignment  had  already 
been  made  by  Erasmus  a  hundred  years  before  and 
still  earlier  by  Wyclif .  The  "  Great  Design  "  of 
Henry  IV.  was  worked  out  with  a  view  of  bringing 
about  a  federation  of  Christian  Europe  to  prevent 
so  much  quarreling  and  fighting.  Though  defective 
in  being  directed  against  the  house  of  Hapsbuig  and 
against  Islam,  and  in  basing  its  reliance  chiefly  on 
force  in  the  form  of  a  large  international  army,  it 
nevertheless  was  valuable  in  introducing  into  prac- 
tical political  thought  the  idea  of  federation  as  a 
remedy  for  the  untold  ills  and  lawlessness  of  a  r^me 
of  brute  force.  £m^ric  Cruc^,  in  his  Nouveau  Cyn6e 
(1623;  Eng.  transl..  The  New  Cyneas  of  6m6ric 
Cruci,  Philadelphia,  1909),  followed  closely  the 
underlying  thought  of  the  **  Design "  of  Henry 
IV.,  but  was  more  radical  in  his  condemnation 
of  war  as  irrational  and  incompatible  with  the 
Christian  professions  of  Europe.  His  scheme 
for  doing  away  with  war  proposed  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  international  arbitration  trib- 
unal at  Venice  (the  first  ever  suggested)  for 
the  settlement  of  disputes.  Hugo  Grotius  made  his 
great  plea,  in  his  De  jvre  bdli  ac  pads  (Paris,  1625), 
for  the  amelioration  of  war  and  for  the  application 
of  arbitration  in  the  adjustment  of  controversies 
between  states  on  the  basis  of  the  ideab  which 
Christian  teaching  had  so  long  emphasized.  In  the 
middle  of  the  same  century  George  Fox  (q.v.)  de- 
manded in  the  name  of  the  Christian  profession 
that  all  war  should  cease  throughout  Christendom, 
and  that  the  very  spirit  of  war  should  disappear 
from  the  soub  of  men. 

These  interpretations  of  the  Christian  spirit  and 

teaching  were  carried  still  further  by  William  Penn 

(q.v.)  toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

He  carried  the  doctrine  of  peace,  which  lay  enfolded 

in  the  Gospel,  to  its  logical  limit.    He  felt  that 

governments,  if  they  were  to  deserve 

2.  William  the  right  to  be  called  Christian  in  any 

Penn;    the  real  sense,  should  in  their  organization 

Eighteenth  and  policies  recognize  and  definitely 

Century,    follow   the   principle   of   peace.    His 

attempt  to  carry  out  his  conclusion  in 

practise,  in  the  founding  and  management  of  the 

colony  of  Pennsylvania  on  peace  lines,  is  one  of  the 

most  instructive  episodes  in  the  whole  history  of 

civilization.    The   Christian   ideal   of   the   proper 

attitude  and  relation  of  the  nations  to  each  other 

reached  its  final  and  complete  expression  in  his 

**  holy  experiment,"  which,  after  two  generations 

of  extraordinary  success,  at  last  broke  down,  though 

only  because  men  were  "  faithless  and  unbelieving." 


The  eighteenth  centuiy  did  little,  until  the  tune 
of  Kant,  in  the  way  of  peace  work,  except  to  repeat 
and  emphasize  the  ideals  which  the  previous  century 
had  produced.  The  Abb^  de  St.  Pierre,  in  his  plan 
for  perpetual  peace,  followed  closely  the  thought  of 
Penn's  Essay  toward  the  Present  and  Future  Feace  of 
Europe  (1693-94,  reissued,  Boston,  1891).  At  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  Kant  gave  to  the 
world  in  Zum  eungen  Frieden  (KOnigsbeig,  1795)  his 
famous  conception  of  a  world  state,  through  which 
the  perpetual  peace  of  the  world  was  to  be  secured. 
At  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  peace 
movement  entered  upon  its  practical  stage.  The 
idealism  of  peace,  which  had  of  necessity  to  precede 
any  practical  work,  had  reached  its  culmination 
in  expression.  The  hour  had  struck  for  an  organ- 
ized effort  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  realization  of 
the  great  dreams  of  the  two  preceding  centuries, 
which  had  so  far  not  affected  perceptibly,  in  a  prac- 
tical way,  the  relations  of  the  nations.  War  was 
as  universal  as  ever  as  the  only  practicable  way 
of  settling  serious  disputes  between  states.  With 
Napoleon  running  his  ruthless  course,  it  looked  as 
if  war  were  destined  to  be  eternal.  Arbitration 
between  independent  and  sovereign  nations  was 
virtually  unknown.  The  so-called  settlements  by 
arbitration  preceding  that  time  had  usually  been 
between  different  branches  of  a  family  or  a  dynasty, 
or  between  vassal  states,  with  the  suzerain  lord 
acting  as  arbitrator. 

In  1815,  when  Napoleon^s  career  came  to  an  end, 

the  first  peace  societies  were  organized.    For  half 

a  dozen  years  previously  the  subject  of  organized 

peace  work  had  been  under  consideration  both  in 

the    United    States    and    England.    David    Low 

Dodge,    a    New    York    Presbyterian 

3.  The  First  merchant,  wrote  T?ie  Mediator's  King- 

Peace       dam  not  of  this  World  (New  York,  1809), 

Societies,  the  first  pamphlet  on  this  subject  ex- 
cept the  various  manifestoes  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends.  In  1812  he  published  a  still  more 
important  work,  War  Inconsistent  with  the  Religion 
of  Jesus  Christ.  On  Christmas  Day,  1814,  Noah 
Worcester,  the  distinguished  lexicographer,  issued 
his  famous  Solemn  Review  of  the  Custom  of  War,  which 
aroused  the  Christian  conscience  in  both  the  United 
States  and  England.  The  next  year  in  August,  in 
his  parlor  in  New  York,  Dodge  founded  the  first 
peace  society.  The  Ohio  Peace  Society  followed. 
The  day  after  Christmas  of  that  year,  1815,  Worces- 
ter, with  the  support  of  William  Mleiy  Channing 
(q.v.)  and  a  few  others,  organized  in  Channing's 
study  in  Boston  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society, 
which  at  once  took  the  lead  in  peace  work  in  the 
United  States.  Dr.  Worcester  immediately  com- 
menced the  publication  of  The  Friend  of  Peace,  a 
journal  which  continued  for  twelve  years.  Thus  the 
peace  movement  was  fairly  launched  by  men  who 
were  all  distinctively  Christian.  In  Great  Britain 
a  similar  movement  ran  parallel  to  the  American, 
beginning  about  the  same  time  under  the  leadership 
of  William  Allen,  a  prominent  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends.  The  Society  for  the  Promotion  <rf 
Permanent  and  Universal  Peace  (now  called  simply 
the  Peace  Society)  was  organized  in  1816  by  AUen 
and  a  few  associates,  and  soon  began  the  publicatioa 
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of  The  Herald  of  Peace,  It  has  continued  its  labors 
and  the  publication  of  its  journal  ever  since  and  is 
still  one  of  the  most  active  and  influential  of  the 
peace  organizations.  In  1828  the  American  Peace 
Society,  on  the  initiative  of  William  Ladd,  the 
American  "apostle  of  peace/'  was  organised  in 
New  York  as  a  national  society,  to  unify  the  work 
which  the  single  societies  had  undertaken  and  to 
save  the  movement  from  failure  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  keeping  the  local  associations  alive  and 
active.  The  society  has  continued  its  activities 
ever  since.  It  has  a  dozen  branch  and  auxiliaiy 
societies  in  different  parts  of  the  nation,  distributes 
widely  its  pamphlet  literatiure  and  its  monthly 
journal,  The  Advocale  of  Peace,  and  in  all  possible 
ways  continues  its  propaganda.  Several  of  the 
local  societies,  as  for  example  those  of  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut,  continued  their 
work  for  a  number  of  years,  but  finally  were  all 
either  merged  into  the  national  society  or  ceased  to 
exist.  In  recent  years  new  local  societies  have  been 
organized  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  other 
cities. 

During  its  first  period,  which  lasted  for  about 
forty  years,  the  peace  movement  exhibited  great 
vitality  and  vigor.  The  reaction  of  sentiment 
against  the  direful  scomge  of  war  was  strong  and 
wide-spread.  Peace  organizations  were  effected  all 
up  and  down  the  Atlantic  Coast,  in 
4.  The  First  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Period,      Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 

till  1867.  South  Carolina,  and  to  a  less  extent 
toward  the  interior  of  the  country. 
Many  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  first  half  of  the 
centiuy  associated  themselves  with  the  movement, 
or  gave  it  their  hearty  support.  The  same  was  true 
in  Great  Britain,  where  branches  of  the  Peace 
Society  were  formed  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  prominent  men,  both  in  and  out  of 
Parliament,  made  the  movement  felt  far  and  wide 
in  British  thought.  In  the  way  of  literature  this 
first  period  produced  much  that  was  of  fundamental 
and  durable  value.  In  addition  to  the  peace  papers 
^The  Friend  of  Peace,  The  Herald  of  Peace,  The 
Advocate  of  Peace — and  many  able  addresses  and 
pamphlets  which  were  printed  and  widely  circulated, 
this  period  bequeathed  Dodge's  treatise  referred 
to  above,  N.Worcester's  Solemn  Review  of  the  Custom 
of  War  (Boston,  1814),  J.  Dymond's  Inquiry  into  the 
Accordancy  of  War  with  .  .  .  Christianity  (Philadel- 
phia, 1834),  W.  E.  Channing's  Diecouraee,  Emerson's 
Essay,  Charles  Simmer's  The  True  Grandeur  of 
Nations  (1845)  and  The  War  System  of  the  Commann 
wealth  of  Nations  (1849),  W.  Ladd's  Essay  on  the  Conn 
gress  and  Court  of  Nations  (Boston,  1840),  William 
Jay's  War  and  Peace  (New  York,  1848),  Cobden's 
and  Brights'  speeches  and  tractates,  H.  T.  J. 
Macnamara's  Peace,  Permanent  and  Universal  (Lon- 
don, 1841),  T.  Clarkson's  Essay  on  Doctrines  and 
Practices  of  the  Early  Christians  as  they  Relaie  to  War 
(London,  1832),  poems  of  Whittier  and  Longfellow, 
etc.  Nearly  all  of  this  literature  still  has  great 
influence  in  the  support  of  the  peace  propaganda. 
This  first  period  closed  with  the  series  of  peace 
congresses  held  in  Europe  from  1843  to  1851,  at 
London,   Frankfort,   Paris,   axid  Brussels.    From 


this  time  for  nearly  twenty  years  the  peace  move- 
ment simply  mariced  time.  The  war  spirit,  after 
neariy  forty  years  of  general  peace,  flfuned  forth 
anew.  The  CMmean  War  came  on  in  1854;  the  Ital- 
ian-Austrian War  in  1859;  the  American  Civil  War 
in  1861;  the  Prussian-Danish  War  in  1864r  the 
Prussian-Austrian  War  in  1866;  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian War  in  1870;  and  the  Russo-Turkish  War  in 
1878.  It  was  a  period  of  intense  passions,  of  fierce 
gigantic  struggles,  of  incalculable  slaughter  and 
destruction;  and  the  spirit  of  peace  had  to  wait 
till  the  storm  of  war  had  passed  before  it  could  do 
constructive  woric.  The  leading  peace  societies 
maintained  their  organizations,  published  their 
papers  and  issued  their  manifestoes,  but  the  spirit 
of  the  times  made  their  work  difficult  and  for  the 
most  part  ineffective. 

Before  this  war  period  closed,  however,  the  peace 
movement  began  anew.  About  1867,  under  the 
inspiration  and  leadership  of  Hodgson  Pratt  of 
England,  the  movement  began  to  take  hold  of 
continental  Europe  in  a  systematic  way.  Up  to 
this  time  peace  work  had  been  nearly 
5.  Recent  entirely  confined  to  the  United  States 
Periody  and  Great  Britain.  The  horrors  and 
from  1867.  economic  waste  attending  and  follow- 
ing the  great  wars  above  referred  to  had 
again  aroused  the  intelligence  and  conscience  of 
men  to  try  to  make  the  recurrence  of  such  a  period 
impossible.  Following  the  establishment  of  the 
International  Arbitration  and  Peace  Association  in 
London  by  Pratt  and  his  friends,  and  the  Working- 
men's  Arbitration  League  (since  known  as  the 
International  Arbitration  League)  by  William 
Randal  Cremer,  came  the  oiganization  of  societies 
in  France,  Italy,  Holland,  Denmark,  Switzerland, 
and  elsewhere.  In  the  United  States  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  period  the  Universal  Peace  Union  was 
founded  in  Philadelphia  by  Alfred  Henry  Love  and 
his  friends.  Later  came  the  German  and  Austrian 
societies  and  their  branches.  The  organization 
of  societies  has  steadily  spread  until  to-day  there 
are  more  than  one  hundred  general  societies  with 
no  less  than  four  hundred  branches,  or  in  all  about 
five  hundred  associations  devoting  themselves  In 
the  different  countries  to  the  realization  of  perma- 
nent international  peace.  Scarcely  a  year  passes 
that  some  society,  general  or  branch,  is  not  organ- 
ized. The  latest  of  the  important  organizations 
are  the  Peace  Society  of  Japan  at  Tokyo,  with  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  members,  composed  of  promi- 
nent missionaries  and  eminent  Japanese  citizens, 
and  the  Universal  Peace  Association  of  South 
America  at  Buenos  Ayres,  founded  by  the  distin- 
guished Seiiora  de  Costa,  whose  labor  in  securing  the 
erection  of  the  great  peace  monument,  the  **  Christ 
of  the  Andes,"  has  made  her  famous  throughout 
the  world.  The  Nobel  Institute  at  Christiania, 
Norway,  established  in  the  years  1897-1900,  in 
connection  with  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  Foundation, 
with  its  splendid  building,  its  large  and  growing 
library,  and  its  able  administrative  committee,  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  outgrowths  of  the 
peace  movement,  and  is  fast  becoming  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  and  influential  of  all  the  centers 
of  peace  propaganda. 
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The  year  1889  cozistituted  an  important  epoch 
in  the  history  of  the  peace  cause.    Then  the  organi- 
sation of  the  movement  began  to  take  on  a  wider 
scope  and  greater  completeness,  and  at  Paris  the 
first  of  the  series  of  modem  peace  con- 

6.  Peace  gresses  was  held.  This  was  followed 
Congresses,  by  congresses  at  jLondon,  Rome,  Berne, 
Chicago,  Antwerp,  Budapest,  Hambui^, 
Paris,  Glasgow,  Monaco,  Rouen,  Boston,  Lucerne, 
Milan,  Mimich,  and  again  at  London  in  1908.  These 
congresses  have  grown  in  size  and  influence  from 
year  to  year  till  they  are  now  recognized  as  impor- 
tant annual  international  events,  and  are  welcomed 
and  supported  by  both  municipal  and  national 
authorities.  Scarcely  less  noteworthy  are  the 
national  peace  congresses,  growing  out  of  the  inter- 
national, which  have  been  held  in  France,  Great 
Britain,  Italy,  Scandinavia,  Germany,  and  the 
United  States  1903-09.  Along  with  these  inter- 
national and  national  peace  congresses  have  been 
organized  certain  important  special  conferences  like 
the  two  national  arbitration  conferences  held  at 
Washington  in  1896  and  1904,  and  the  annual  Lake 
Mohonk  Conference  on  international  arbitration 
organized  by  Albert  Keith  Smiley  in  1895,  which 
has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  great  agencies  for  promo- 
ting the  pacific  settlement  of  controversies  between 
nations.  In  connection  with  the  peace  congresses  a 
general  International  Peace  Bureau  was  organized 
in  1891  with  headquarters  at  Berne,  Switzerland, 
to  serve  as  a  means  of  communication  between  the 
peace  societies  in  the  different  nations  and  as  an 
agency  for  executing  the  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  congresses.  This  bureau,  supported  by  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  individuals  and  peace 
societies,  and  by  subventions  from  several  of  the 
smaller  powers  of  £urop)e,  has  steadily  grown  in 
efficiency  and  influence,  and  has  made  of  the  peace 
congresses  and  societies  a  coherent  and  powerful 
international  oi^anization,  the  ideals  and  wishes  of 
which  are  making  themselves  more  and  more  felt 
upon  the  governments  of  the  world. 

In  1889  the  Interparliamentary  Union  was  organ- 
ized at  Paris  for  the  promotion  of  interest  in  arbi- 
tration  and   peace   among   statesmen.     The   year 
before,  a  few  members  of  the  British  House  of 
Commons  and  the  French  Chamber  of 
7,  Interpar-  Deputies  had  met  at  Paris  to  discuss 
liamentary  the  question  of  an  Anglo-French  arbi- 
Union.      tration  treaty.     The  meeting  awakened 
so  much  interest  that  it  was  decided  to 
call  a  meeting  the  next  year  in  the  general  interests 
of  arbitration,  and  to  invite  to  it  members  of  other 
parliaments.      With     its    membership    of     2,500, 
its    organized  groups  in  nearly   all  of   the  parlia- 
ments  of   the   world,    holding   its   conferences   in 
the  capitals  and  other  leading  cities  of  the  nations, 
outlining    programs    for    the    Hague    conferences, 
welcomed  by  rulers  and  cabinets  of  the  mightiest 
nations,  like  England,  Germany,  and  the  United 
States,  the  Interparliamentary  Union  is  in  important 
respects  the  greatest  existing  agency  of  an  unofficial 
kind  for  promoting  good  understanding,  imity,  and 
harmony  among  the  nations.     It  has  brought  the 
ideals  of  the  friends  of  international  peace  into 
immediate  touch  with  the  legislative  and  the  execu- 


tive branches  of  the  different  governments.  It 
speaks  with  a  certain  authority  not  poeeessed  by 
the  more  popular  branch  of  the  peace  movement,  as 
its  members  are  men  counted  worthy  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  highest  legislative  functions  in  their  differ- 
ent nations.  It  was  in  part  the  influence  of  this 
union,  through  its  conference  at  Budapest  in  1896, 
to  which  an  official  Russian  messenger  was  sent, 
that  induced  the  emperor  of  Russia  to  issue  the 
call  for  the  first  Hague  conference.  The  groups  of 
the  imion  form  in  each  of  the  parliaments  a  strong 
bulwark  against  war  legislation,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  medium  for  the  proper  study  and  understand- 
ing of  all  important  international  controversies  that 
may  arise. 

During  the  century  within  which  this  great  move- 
ment of  public  opinion  has  grown  up  and  organized 
itself  in  the  various  ways  above  outlined,  the  prac- 
tical application  of  the  principle  of  arbitration  to 
the  settlement  of  international  con- 

8.  Arbi-     troversies  has  been  no  less  remarkable. 

tration.  Beginning  in  a  small  and  tentative 
way  with  the  three  settlements  pro- 
vided for  under  the  Jay  treaty  of  1794,  the  arbi- 
tration of  disputes  has  grown  in  frequency  until 
to-day  it  is  the  settled  practise  of  the  nations.  It 
has  developed  rapidly  during  the  past  twenty  years. 
Whereas  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury only  about  thirty  cases  of  arbitration  occinred, 
during  the  last  decade  of  the  centuiy  more  than 
sixty  were  recorded,  and  about  the  same  number 
have  taken  place  since  this  century  opened.  It 
is  not  easy  to  overestimate  the  remarkable  change 
that  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  international  affairs 
which  has  led  to  the  settlement  of  not  less  than  six 
cases  of  dispute  every  year  for  the  last  twenty  years. 
The  total  number  of  important  cases  of  arbitration 
within  the  century  has  risen  to  about  260,  and 
there  have  been  almost  as  many  more  settlements 
of  a  minor  character.  These  arbitrations  have 
dealt  with  nearly  every  possible  kind  of  controversy, 
from  questions  of  money  claims  up  to  serious  and 
delicate  boundary  differences,  and  controversies 
like  the  Alabama  dispute  which  involved  both 
vital  interests  and  national  honor.  In  every  one 
of  these  arbitrations  the  award,  though  in  a  few 
instances  severely  criticized,  has  been  loyally  ac- 
cepted and  faithfully  carried  out  by  the  defeated 
party.  Instead  of  leaving  behind  ill-will  and  the 
seeds  of  subsequent  misunderstandings,  they  have 
brought  the  participating  nations  into  closer  friend- 
ship and  greater  mutual  respect  and  confidence. 
They  have  contributed  to  the  creation  of  the  gen- 
eral new  and  better  attitude  which  is  to-day  more 
and  more  prevailing  among  the  peoples  of  the 
earth.  Arbitration  has  won  its  case  at  the  bar  of 
international  public  opinion,  and  may  henceforth 
be  considered  a  settled  part  of  the  public  inter- 
national law  of  the  world. 

The  two  Hague  conferences  and  what  they 
have  accomplished,  or  put  in  the  way  of  accom- 
plishment, are  the  fullest  expression,  on  the  political 
side,  of  the  magnitude  to  which  the  peace  movement 
has  attained.  When  the  czar  of  Russia  issued  his 
famous  rescript  Aug.  24,  1898,  suggesting  the  hold- 
ing of  an  international  conference  to  deal  with 
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the  subject  of  armaments  and  their  growing  bmxiens, 
there  was  great  skepticism  and  pessimism  as  to  the 
prospect  of  any  good  coming  of  his  proposals.  Even 
his  second  rescript,  sent  out  in  the 
9.  First  following  January,  did  not  remove 
Hague  this  feeling.  Laigely  out  of  courtesy 
Conference,  to  the  czar,  as  the  head  of  a  great 
1899.  and  powerful  nation,  the  govern- 
ments of  the  twenty-six  powers  which 
had  been  invited  to  send  delegates  to  a  conference 
one  by  one  accepted  the  invitation.  On  May  18, 
1899,  the  delegates  of  these  governments,  about 
100  in  niunber,  met  at  The  Hague.  There  was 
a  general  feeling  among  them  when  they  arrived, 
that  little  would  come  except  the  decent  burial  of 
the  czar's  proposals.  This  feeling,  however,  did 
not  continue  long.  From  all  parts  of  Western 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  especially  those  sec- 
tions where  the  peace  movement  had  developed 
most,  telegrams,  cablegrams,  memorials,  and  private 
letters  urging  upon  the  conference  the  necessity  of 
doing  something  to  establish  a  substitute  for  war 
in  dealing  with  international  differences  began  to 
arrive  at  The  Hague  in  immense  volume.  Several 
days  were  devoted  by  the  delegations  and  by  the 
president  of  the  conference  to  the  reception  and  con- 
sideration of  these  messages,  which  represented  the 
wishes  of  great  niunbers  of  the  most  intelligent 
citizens  of  the  different  countries  from  which  they 
came.  The  result  was  that  the  skepticism  as  to 
results  disappeared,  and  the  conference  set  itself 
diligently  to  work  to  accomplish  the  task  which  had 
been  given  it  by  the  mandate  of  powerful  pacific 
public  opinion.  After  ten  weeks  of  most  patient 
and  careful  study,  three  conventions  were  signed 
and  sent  to  the  governments  for  their  ratification. 
The  most  important  of  these  was  that  for  the  pacific 
settlement  of  international  controversies,  under 
which  provision  was  made  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Permanent  International  Court  of  Arbitration. 
After  two  years  this  convention  was  ratified  by  a 
majority  of  the  twenty-six  powers  (subsequently 
by  all  of  them  except  Turkey  and  Montenegro)  and 
the  Court  of  Arbitration  was  declared  to  be  duly 
established  and  ready  for  business.  In  spite  of  the 
skepticism  which  still  prevailed  in  all  i  he  countries 
which  participated  in  the  conference,  as  to  whether 
anything  further  would  ever  come  of  the  Court  of 
Arbitration,  in  due  time  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  called  the  tribunal  into  operation  by  an 
agreement  to  refer  to  it  the  long-standing  dispute 
about  the  Pious  Fund  of  the  Califomias.  The 
speedy  and  inexpensive  settlement  of  this  dispute 
cleared  away  for  the  most  part  the  skepticism  which 
had  prevailed,  and  in  due  time  other  disputes  were 
referred  to  the  court  for  adjustment.  The  settle- 
ment of  these  controversies  called  to  the  bar  of  the 
court  nearly  all  of  the  great  powers. 

The  large  and  unexj)ected  success  of  the  work  of 
the  First  Hague  Conference  soon  led  to  the  feeling 
among  the  friends  of  peace  that  another  should  be 
held  to  continue  and  complete  its  work.  This  wish 
was  voiced  particularly  by  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  at  its  session  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  The 
result  was  that,  on  the  initiative  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  the  second  peace  con- 


ference was  assembled  by  the  czar,  and   met   at 

The    Hague   in    June,    1907.      This    conference 

showed  great  advance    over  the  first.     Whereas 

only  twenty-six  powers  had  been  re- 

10.  Second  presented  in  1899,  forty-four,  or  practi- 
Hague      cally  all  of  the  important  powers  of 

Conference,  the  world,  sent  representatives.  It 
1907.  was  essentially  a  world  assembly.  For 
the  first  time  in  history  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  un- 
important ones,  had  met  in  council  to  consider  the 
important  problems  affecting  their  common 
interests,  and  to  develop  still  further  the  foun- 
dations of  universal  and  perpetual  peace  among 
them.  The  men  who  composed  this  conference 
had  been  selected  from  among  the  ablest  ambas- 
sadors, ministers  plenipotentiary,  and  jurists  of 
their  respective  countries.  In  its  results  this 
conference  went  much  beyond  what  had  been 
accomplished  by  the  first.  The  convention  for 
the  pacific  settlement  of  controversies  was  re- 
vised, enlarged  from  sixty-two  to  ninety-seven 
articles,  and  much  strengthened,  and  the  nations 
which  had  not  been  represented  at  the  first  confer- 
ence became  parties  to  it.  The  Court  of  Arbitration 
has  become  a  world  court  open  to  all  of  the  powers 
on  equal  terms.  Of  the  other  conventions  signed 
by  the  second  Hague  conference  the  more  important 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  peace  movement  are: 
That  forbidding  the  collection  of  contractual  debts 
by  force  imtil  arbitration  has  first  been  tried  or 
refused;  that  prohibiting  the  bombardment  from 
the  sea  of  unfortified  coast  cities,  towns,  and  ports; 
one  making  the  international  mail  service  inunime 
from  disturbance  during  war  time;  another  neu- 
tralizing coast  fishing  fleets;  another  making  the 
territory  of  neutrals  inviolable;  still  another  for- 
bidding the  throwing  of  projectiles  and  explosives 
from  balloons.  All  these  agreements  are  strictly 
peace  pacts.  They  exclude  war  and  its  destruc- 
tiveness  from  certain  very  important  fields.  The 
other  conventions,  which  deal  with  the  laws  and 
customs  of  war  on  land  and  sea,  as  to  the  opening 
of  hostilities,  the  Ia3dng  of  mines,  the  conversion 
of  merchant  into  war  vessels,  the  duties  of  neutrals, 
etc.,  are  all  of  a  nature  to  make  the  conunencement 
of  hostilities  more  difficult  and  to  restrict  their 
violence  after  they  have  begun.  The  international 
prize  court,  provided  for  by  the  conference,  has 
been  considered  by  some  a  very  notable  achieve- 
ment. In  case  a  war  breaks  out  hereafter,  this 
court,  as  one  of  final  appeal,  will  take  the  passing  of 
final  judgment  upon  prizes  captured  out  of  the  power 
of  the  captor  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  a  disinter- 
ested international  tribunal.  The  interests  of 
justice  will  thereby  be  served  even  in  time  of  war, 
and  whatever  promotes  impartial  justice  tends  to 
the  further  discrediting  of  violence  and  the  final 
suppression  of  war.  The  great  accomplishments, 
however,  of  the  conference  of  1907  were  outside  of 
the  formal  conventions  signed.  The  delegations 
voted  without  a  dissenting  voice  for  periodical 
meetings  of  the  conference  hereafter,  determined 
the  time  of  the  next  meeting,  and  recommended  the 
creation  of  an  international  conmussion,  two  yean 
in  advance,  to  prepare  the  program.    This  meani^ 
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eeseiitially,  the  establiBhment  of  a  regular  advisory 
congress  of  the  nations,  to  meet  periodically.  This 
18  the  greatest  step  yet  taken  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  universal  and  permanent  peace.  They 
further  voted  unanimously  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Permanent  International  High  Court  of  Jus- 
tice with  judges  always  in  service  and  holding 
regular  sessions.  They  could  not  agree  on  the 
method  of  selecting  the  judges,  but  they  recom- 
mended to  the  governments  to  take  the  matter  up, 
and  to  find  a  way  of  doing  this  that  would  satisfy 
all  the  nations.  The  conference  therefore  virtually 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  supreme  court  of  the  world 
in  accordance  with  the  great  ideals  of  Ladd,  Burritt, 
Sumner  and  Jay,  of  Cobden,  Bright,  Richard,  and 
Victor  Hugo.  The  problem  of  a  general  treaty 
of  obligatory  arbitration  to  be  signed  by  all  the 
powers,  though  the  subject  of  one  of  the  greatest 
debates  in  the  conference,  was  not  fully  solved,  but 
it  was  advanced  a  long  way  toward  final  solution. 
The  same  was  the  case  with  the  question  of  the  im- 
munity of  private  property  from  capture  at  sea  in 
time  of  war,  or,  in  other  words,  the  permanent 
neutralization  of  all  unoffending  private  commerce. 
These  important  subjects  will,  without  doubt,  con- 
stitute the  chief  features  of  the  program  of  the 
next  Hague  Conference.  Thus  through  the  Hague 
conferences  the  principles  and  the  practical  ideab 
which  the  peace  workers  have,  for  nearly  a  hundred 
years,  advocated,  have  been  in  the  main  approved 
by  the  governments  of  the  world,  and  their  full  reali- 
lation  in  no  distant  future  assured. 

Since  the  close  of  the  second  Hague  conference 
in  October,  1907,  the  peace  movement  has  shown 
in  various  ways  signs  of  extraordinary  life  and 
energy.    All  the  peace  and  arbitration  societies 

have  been  carrying  on  their  propaganda 

XX.  Recent  with    increased    earnestness    and    an 

Events,      enlarged  faith  in  the  speedy  triumph 

of  the  cause.  Beyond  their  limits 
among  the  people  at  large,  the  movement  has  called 
forth  much  greater  interest  and  activity  than  ever 
before.  This  increased  interest  has  manifested 
itself  in  important  journals  and  magazines,  in  the 
great  chambers  of  commerce  and  boards  of  trade, 
in  associations  of  business  men,  and  in  clubs  of 
every  description.  It  has  likewise  shown  itself 
in  the  churches  and  in  the  educational  institutions, 
in  the  fuller  observance  of  special  peace  days,  in 
oratorical  peace  contests,  and  in  the  giving  of  prizes 
for  essays  on  various  phases  of  the  peace  problem. 
The  year  1908  was  marked  by  an  unusual  number 
of  events  indicative  of  the  strength  and  momentimi 
which  the  movement  for  world  peace  has  attained. 
The  negotiation  of  special  treaties  of  arbitration 
between  the  govenmients  in  pairs,  begun  four  years 
before  the  second  Hague  conference,  went  stc^adily 
on,  in  accordance  with  the  wish  expressed  by  the 
conference.  More  than  eighty  such  treaties  had 
in  1909  been  concluded,  under  the  provisions  of 
which  all  questions  of  a  judicial  order  and  those 
arising  in  the  interpretation  of  treaties  are  for  a 
definite  period  to  be  referred  to  the  Hague  court. 
The  earliest  of  this  class  of  treaties,  those  concluded 
in  1903,  are  now  being  renewed  for  another  similar 
period.    In  the  spring  of  1908  the  British  govern- 


ment, through  the  chanceUor  of  the  exchequer, 
established  an  international  hospitaUty  fund  for  the 
entertaiimient  of  foreign  guests  and  deputations. 
This  was  the  first  time  in  history  that  a  great  power 
officially  undertook  the  promotion  of  international 
friendship  and  good-will  in  a  regular  systematic 
way.  The  London  Peace  Congress  of  1908  was 
received  by  the  British  govenmient  in  a  maimer 
entirely  imique.  A  deputation  of  twenty-four 
members  of  the  congress,  representing  all  the 
nations  which  had  sent  del^^tes,  was  received  by 
the  king  and  queen  in  Buckingham  Palace  in  a  very 
cordial  and  entirely  sincere  way.  Two  months 
later  the  Interparliamentary  Union  was  received 
at  Berlin,  in  the  Reichstag  building,  by  the  German 
government  with  equal  cordiality  and  generosity. 
The  agreement  between  France  and  Germany  in 
the  autumn  of  1908  to  refer  their  Casa-Blanca 
difference  to  the  Hague  court  was  also  a  striking 
evidence  of  advance  in  the  acceptance  of  the 
principles  and  ideals  advocated  by  the  pacifists. 
Up  to  that  time  no  such  agreement  between  these 
two  powers  had  been  possible. 

But  the  greatest  of  all  the  European  events,  in 
its  bearing  on  the  strength  of  the  peace  movement, 
was  the  pacific  revolution  in  Turkey,  where  one 
would  have  naturally  supposed  that  no  such  pacific 
transformation  could  take  place.  But  the  Young 
Turk  Party  had  become  imbued  with  a  sense  of 
the  moral  value  and  the  conquering  power  of  the 
pacific  methods  and  policies  advocated  by  the 
friends  of  peace.  These  they  employed  in  their 
efforts  to  transform  the  public  opinion  of  the  Turk- 
ish Empire,  and  in  this  way  they  were  able  to  carry 
through  their  revolution  and  transform  Turkey  into 
a  constitutional  government,  without  the  shedding 
of  blood.  The  remission  to  China  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Boxer  indemnity,  and  the  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan  setting  forth 
the  pacific  intentions  of  the  two  govenmients  in 
regard  to  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the 
open  door  in  the  Far  East,  are  likewise  remarkable 
evidences  of  the  new  spirit  and  order  which  have 
begun  to  prevail  within  the  family  of  nations. 

Taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  these  various 
lines  which  the  peace  movement  has  followed  in 
its  evolution  during  the  past  centiiry,  keeping  in 
mind  the  substantial  accomplishments  of  the  two 
Hague  conferences,  and  noting  the  wide-spread  inter- 
est in  the  cause  at  the  present  time,  manifested 
both  by  the  people  and  by  the  governments  of  the 
different  countries,  one  is  compelled  to  believe  that 
the  permanent  peace  of  the  world  is  no  longer  merely 
an  ideal  and  a  dream.  The  conclusion  is  unes- 
capable  that  the  world  has  already  entered  upon  the 
practical  realization  of  this  ideal,  and  that  the  final 
culmination  of  it  in  the  abolition  of  war  and  the  com- 
plete organization  of  the  world  on  a  'basis  of  good- 
will, friendly  cooperation,  and  the  peaceful  arbi- 
tration of  all  controversies  is  to  be  expected  in 
the  near  future.  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood. 

Bibuoorapht:  E.  D.  Mead,  The  Literature  of  the  Peace 
Movement,  Boston,  1910;  Prixe  Eeeay  on  a  Congreee  of 
Natione,  ib..  1840;  M.  Jaehns,  UAer  Krieg,  Frieden  und 
Kultur,  Berlin,  1893;  J.de  Triao,  Guerre  el  ehrittianimHe, 
Paris,  1896;  B.  F.  Trueblood.  The  Federation  of  the  World, 
Boston,  1899;  Q.  F.  W.  HoUi,  The  Peace  Conftrmoe  ot  iht 
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HetQue  OTid  ito  Bearinga  on  International  Law,  New  Yoric, 
1000;  C.  Sumner,  Addretaea  on  War,  in  his  Worka,  Bos- 
ton, 1900;  Baroness  von  Suttner,  Die  Haager  Frieden»- 
konferena,  Dresden,  1900;  idem*  Lay  Down  Your  Arma, 
New  York,  1905;  O.  Kellerman,  War  and  Peaee,  London, 
1901;  T.  T.  Martens.  La  Paix  el  la  guerre,  Paris,  1901; 
J.  de  Bloch.  T?ie  Frdure  of  War,  Boston,  1902;  G.  Fei^ 
rero,  MUxtariam,  London,  1902;  J.  Barr,  Christianity 
and  War,  Glasgow,  1903;  W.  E.  Channing,  Diacouraea  on 
War,  republished  Boston,  1903;  £.  Duplessix,  Vera  la 
paix;  droita  et  devoira  dea  nationa,  Paris,  1903;  W.  E. 
Darby,  International  Tribunala,  London,  1904;  J.  W. 
Foster,  Arbitration  and  the  Hague  Court,  Boston,  1904; 
C.  Meurer,  Die  Haager  Friedenakonferenz,  Munich,  1904; 
H.  Weissenbom,  Bleaainga  of  Univeraal  Peace,  Jersey  City, 
1905;  R.  L.  Bridgman,  World  Organization,  Boston,  1906; 
F.  W.  Hirst,  Arbiter  in  Council;  Papera  on  War,  Peace, 
and  Arbitration,  New  York.  1906;  L.  A.  Mead,  Patriot- 
iam  and  the  New  Intemationaliam,  Boston,  1906;  W. 
Walsh,  The  Moral  Damage  of  War,  Boston,  1906;  J.  Ad- 
dams,  Newer  Ideala  of  Peace,  New  York,  1907;  H.  Davis, 
Among  the  Worlds  a  Peaee-Makera;  Epitome  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary  Union,  New  York,  1907;  V.  H.  Duras. 
Univeraal  Peace,  New  York,  1908;  W.  I.  Hull,  The  Ttoo 
Hague  Conferencea,  Boston.  1908;  J.  B.  Soott,  Texta  of 
the  Peace  Conferencea  at  the  Hague,  Boston,  1908;  J.  B. 
Moore,  International  ArbitrcUiona,  Washington  (govern- 
ment publication);  and  the  Proceedinga  and  Beporta  of 
the  various  congresses,  conferences  and  peace  societies. 

PEACOCKE,  JOSEPH  FERGUSON:  Church  of 
Ireland  archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  primate  of  Ire- 
land; b.  in  County  Queens,  Nov.  5,  1835.  He  was 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin  (B.A.,  1857) 
and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1858  and  ordained  priest 
in  the  following  year.  He  was  curate  of  St.  Mary's, 
Kilkenny  (1858-61);  secretary  of  the  Hibernian 
Church  Missionary  Society  (1861-63);  curate  of 
Monkstown  (1863-73);  incumbent  of  St.  Creorge's, 
Dublin  (1873-78);  and  rector  of  Monkstown  (1878- 
1894).  He  was  also  prebendary  of  Dunlavin  and 
canon  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin,  from 
1875  to  1894,  when  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
pastoral  theology  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  He 
was  select  preacher  at  the  University  of  Dublin  in 
1876-77,  1882-83,  and  1888,  and  at  the  University 
of  Cambridge  in  1899.  In  1894  he  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Meath,  and  in  1897  was  elevated  to  the 
archdiocese  of  Dublin.  He  is  also  bishop  of 
Glendalough  and  of  Kildare,  and  prebendaj^  of 
Cualaun. 

PEAKE,  ARTHUR  SAMUEL:  English  Primitive 
Methodist  layman;  b.  at  Leek  (27  m.  s.e.  of  Man- 
chester), Staffordshire,  Nov.  24,  1865.  He  was 
educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1887; 
M.A.,  1890),  and  was  fellow  of  Merton  College, 
Oxford  (1890-97).  He  was  lecturer  in  Mansfield 
College,  Oxford  (1890-92),  and  since  1892  has  been 
a  tutor  in  the  Primitive  Methodist  College,  Man- 
chester, lecturer  in  Lancastershire  Independent  Col- 
lege since  1895,  and  since  1904  he  has  also  been  pro- 
fessor of  Biblical  exegesis  and  dean  of  the  theological 
faculty  in  the  University  of  Manchester.  In  theol- 
ogy he  holds  to  **  liberal  evangelism  of  the  Pauline 
type,  with  special  emphasis  on  Paul's  doctrines 
of  the  solidarity  of  the  race  and  the  mystical  imion 
of  the  believer  with  Christ."  In  Old-Testament 
criticism  he  is  Grafian,  and  in  New-Testament 
criticism  defends  the  vaUdity  of  the  critical  method, 
but  is  not  radical  in  his  results.  He  **  accepts  the 
doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  the  deity  of  Christ, 
and  the  redeeming  quality  of  his  death  and  the 


reality  of  hia  resurrection."  He  has  edited  the 
current  literature  section  in  the  PrimiHve  Methodist 
Qiuirterly  Review  since  1892  and  a  volume  of  inau- 
gural lectures  by  members  of  the  theological  faculty 
of  Victoria  University  (Manchester,  1906),  to  which 
he  contributed  his  own  lecture  on  The  Present 
Movement  of  Biblical  Science,  and  has  written  A 
Guide  to  Biblical  Stttdy  (London,  1897) ;  The  Problem 
of  Suffering  in  the  Old  TeetamerU  (1904) ;  Reform  in 
Sunday  School  Teaching  (1906);  Christianity:  Its 
Nature  and  Truth  (1908,  6th  ed.,  1909);  A  Critical 
IntroductiontoOie  New  Testament  (1909);  Bixd  Heroes 
and  Martyrs  of  Faith  (1910),  and  has  prepared  the 
volumes  on  Hebrews  and  Jo&  for  The  Century  Bible 
(Edinburgh,  1902,  1905)  and  Colossians  for  The 
Expositor's  Greek  Testament  (London,  1903). 

PEARSON,  ELIPHALET:  American  theolo- 
gian; b.  at  Byfield,  Mass.,  June  11,  1752;  d.  at 
Greenland,  N.  H.,  Sept.  12,  1826.  He  was  educated 
at  Harvard  and  soon  after  graduation  was  called 
to  teach  a  grammar-school  at  Andover,  Mass., 
where,  in  1778  he  was  appointed  principal  of  the 
newly  foimded  Philips  Academy.  He  held  this 
position  until  1786;  then  was  professor  of  Hebrew 
and  Oriental  languages  at  Harvard,  1786-1806.  In 
1806  he  resigned  his  professorship  at  Harvard,  was 
ordained  in  the  Congregational  Church,  and  went 
to  Andover.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  was  professor  of 
sacred  literature  1808-09,  and  president  of  the  board 
of  trustees  for  nineteen  years.  He  was  founder  of 
the  Massachiisetts  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Christian  Knowledge,  secretary  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  was  the  most 
conspicuous  man  in  forming  the  American  Education 
Society.  Pearson  wrote  comparatively  little,  his 
most  important  publication  being  A  Letter  to  the 
Candid  (Boston,  1831). 

Bibuoorapht:    W.   B.   Sprague,  Annala  of  the  American 
Pulpit,  ii.  126-131.  New  York.  1869. 

PEARSON,  JOHN:  Church  of  England  bishop 
and  scholar;  b.  at  Great  Snoring  (23  m.  n.w.  of 
Norwich),  Norfolk,  Feb.  28,  1613;  d.  at  Chester 
July  16,  1686.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  (1623-31) 
and  at  Cambridge  (admitted  at  Queen's,  June  10, 
1631;  elected  scholar  of  King's,  Apr.,  1632;  fellow 
1634;  B.A.,  1635;  M.A.,  1639;  D.D.,  1660);  and  took 
orders  in  1639.  In  1640  he  became  prebendary  of 
Salisbury  and  rector  of  Thorington  in  Suffolk.  He 
was  an  outspoken  royalist  and  in  1645  acted  as 
chaplain  to  Lord  Goring 's  forces  at  Exeter.  After 
the  king's  ca\ise  was  hopelessly  lost  he  retired  to 
London  and  remained  there  till  the  Restoration. 
From  1654  he  preached  weekly  as  lector,  without 
remuneration,  at  St.  Clement's,  Eastcheap;  and 
he  wrote  much  in  defense  of  the  English  Church 
against  both  Roman  CathoUcs  and  Puritans.  He 
supplied  prefaces  for  various  books,  his  reputation 
for  scholarship  making  his  commendation  much 
sought  for.  Walton's  Polyglot  (see  Bibles,  Poly- 
glot, IV.)  was  indebted  to  him  for  pecimiary  aid, 
but  he  seems  to  have  done  no  work  upon  it.  After 
the  Restoration  he  became  rector  of  St.  Christopher- 
le-Stocks,  London,  prebendary  of  Ely,  archdeacon 
of  Surrey,  royal  chaplain,  and  master  of  Jesua 
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Collq;*,  Camhridge  (1660).  H«  ' 
the  Savoy  Conference  (q.v.),  and  the  same  year 
(1661)  was  choaen  to  euperinlend  the  translation 
of  the  pmyer-book  into  Latin.  In  June,  1661,  he 
became  Margaret  professor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge 
and,  in  1662,  master  of  Trinity.  He  was  conse- 
crated bishop  of  Chester  in  1673. 

Peanion  was  probably  the  ablest  scholar  and 
^aU-'matio  theologian  of  the  English  Church  in 
1ilB  seventeenth  century.  The  work  which  made 
lUB  reputation  (still  a  standard  in  English  divinity) 
was  An  Ezpomiion  of  the  Crerd  (Lonilon,  1659), 
A  development  of  sermons  delivered  at  St.  Ciem- 
-ent's.  It  is  a  masterful  nttempt  to  expand  the 
■creed  so  aa  to  embrace  a  summary  of  the  arguments 
and  authorities  of  the  orthodox  faith;  marked  by  a 
judicious  selection  of  proofs,  scholastic  treatment, 
ngorous  definition,  and  exact  deduction;  and  set 
forth  in  an  accurate  style.  The  best  edition  is  that 
at  T.  ChevaUier,  revised  by  R.  tSinker  (Cambridge, 
1890).  There  are  abridgmeols  by  Basil  Kcnnett, 
Charles  Bumey,  and  C.  Bradley,  and  an  analysis 
by  W.  H.  Mill  (London,  1837,  and  often).  Pear- 
eon's  great  work  in  the  field  of  historical  criticism 
was  the  Vituiicia  epietdanaa  S,  Ignalii  (Cambridge, 
1672;  ed.  E.  Churton  tor  the  Library  of  Ajiglo- 
Cotholie  Theology,  2  vols.,  Oxford,  1S52),  an  answer 
to  an  attack  by  Jean  Daili^  (Geneva,  1666)  on  the 
kuthenticity  of  the  letters  attributed  to  Ignatius 
of  Antioch,  which  Pearson  was  led  to  defend  by 
Kholarly  interest  and.  still  more,  by  his  views  con- 
Deming  the  age  sjid  origin  of  the  episcopate.  For 
two  centuries  the  book  was  the  chief  writing  in 
favor  of  tbc  authenticity  of  the  letters,  and  late 
investigations  by  J.  B.  LJghtfoot  and  T.  Zahn  con- 
firm Pearson's  judgment.  In  his  Lfttionea  de  Dra 
tl  aUributia  ejus  (professorial  lectures,  first  printed 
in  the  complete  edition  of  Pearson's  Minor  Theo- 
iagictd  IVwfcs.ed.  E.  Churton,  2  vols.,  Oxford,  1844), 
he  attempted  to  provide  a  Protestant  Corpus  Ikeolo- 
giie,  following  the  Thomistio  method  but  aiming 
to  correct  the  faults  of  the  old  scholasticism  by 
more  fundamental  dependence  on  Scripture  and 
critical  examination  oF  the  ancient  councils  and 
authorities.  His  chronological  writings,  Annaiea 
Cyprianici  (prefixed  to  Bishop  Fell's  edition  of 
Cyprian,  Oitford,  1682),  AnnaUa  Pavlini  (in  Opera 
poslhuma,  3  parte,  London,  1687-SS;  Eng.  tranal. 
Ijy  J.  M.  Williams,  Cambridge,  1825,  and  by  J.  R. 
Crowfoot,  Cambridge,  1851),  and  Dit>ertationet  de 
terie  el  siuxetnom  primonim  Roma  epttcoporum 
(in  Opera  posthurria)  have  still  considerable  value; 
likewise  his  Determinatwna  Ihcniogica  (pubhshed 
by  Churton,  ut  sup.),  brief  treatises  on  the  origin 
of  the  episcopate  and  on  Anglican  orders,  two 
Christological  essays,  and  a  tiiHcUBsion  of  baptasm. 
Hi"  Ledion£3  in  Acta  Apostoloram  (in  Opera  pos- 
tkuma;  Eng.  transl.  by  Crowfoot  with  the  Annales 
Pavlini,  ut  sup.)  and  collaboration  in  the  Critici 
•ncri  (a  companion  work  to  Walton's  Polyglot,  9 
vols.,  London,  1660),  for  which  he  wrote  the  preface 
and  edited  the  last  two  volumes,  ore  his  important 
works  in  the  exegetical  field.  Lastly,  mention 
■bould  be  made  of  Orotionea  vii  in  comiliia  publicU 
aeademicig  habila  and  Condorxex  ad  deru  m  vi  (pub- 
Uiihed  by  Churton,  ut  sup.)  and  of  two  English  ser- 


mons, the  Exixllency  of  Forma  of  Prayer,  preached 
just  before  the  Westminster  Asaombly  in  1643, 
boldly  declaring  bis  theological  and  political  views, 
and  No  Necetiity  of  Refarmation  of  the  Public  Doc- 
IHne   of  the   Ckurcli   of  England   (London,    1660). 

(C.  ScHOtxt.) 
BiHoaoHApHi:  Tbo  but  sketch  of  Pe&noa'i  lifa  u  tlut  by 

Churton  profiled  In  tbe  Minor  TKnaUiBUal  ITontj,  ut  »up. 

Cooault  further:    J.   Duling,  Cyeioptadia  Bibiwerapkiaa. 

pp.  2X3ly-2l.  London.  IStA;    S.  Choetham,  John  Ftartoit. 

in  A.  Barry's  Mudrn  in  Eneliah  Tiirtilaail-  lAndoo,  1B77; 

a.  T.  O.  BridgEDUi.  Hitt.  of  tin  Churtk  and  Manor  of 

Wijan,  ral.iv.af  thoPnblinalionaol  th8ChBtbaoiSw:i8ty. 

ManchsaUr.  1888;   f>.VB.  xliv.  ISS-ITS  (moLuiu  i>  lilt  of 

PEAHSOIT,  WILLIAM  LAZARUS:  Friend;  b. 
ot  Coonsboro,  N.  C,  July  4,  1849.  He  was  educatod 
at  Earlham  College  (A.B.,  1875),  after  which  he  was 
principal  of  the  high  school  at  Fairmont,  Ind. 
(1875-76)  and  of  Southland  Collie,  Ark.  (1876-77). 
He  then  enUred  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1S81,  becoming  a 
minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  the  same  year. 
He  continued  his  theological  studies  at  the  univer- 
sitiea  of  Berlin  (1881-83)  and  Ldpaio  (1883-85; 
Ph.D.,  18S5),  after  which  he  was  minister  of  the 
Friends'  Church  at  Minneapolis.  Minn.  (1886-87). 
Since  1887  he  has  been  connected  with  Penn  College, 
Oskaloosa,  la.,  where  he  baa  been  professor  suc- 
cessively of  modem  languages  (1887-91)  and  of 
BibUcal  literature,  as  well  as  principal  of  the  Bible 
department  (since  1891).  lie  was  the  virtual 
founder  of  the  Quinquennial  Conference  of  American 
Friends,  to  which  he  was  a  delegate  in  1892  and 
1897,  aa  well  aa  to  the  Amorica:i  Friends'  Peace 
Conference  in  1901.  He  was  European  corre- 
spondent of  The  Friends'  Review,  1882-84,  and  fiter- 
ary  editor  of  Western  Work,  1903-06.  He  has 
written  The  Prophety  of  Joel,  iti  Unity,  Us  Aim, 
aiid  the  Age  of  Oa  Compotition  (New  York,  1885); 
Notes  on  the  SacramenU  (Oskaloosa,  la.,  1S9S);  and 
Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ  (1901). 

PEASAHTS'  WAR,  THE. 

I.  Virtual  Serfdom  of  the  PeaBonta. 
U.  Clrawth  of  the  Movdment. 

Tbe  t'rban  Lower  ClosatB  Join  Iho  PsBSaatB  ({  1). 
Westam  Gormany  end  tho  Hoilbronn  Plan  (1  2). 


=r((3: 


in.  Luther  cm. 

IV.  Opeo  HMtUltiH  and  Repreesion. 
V.  tCt»ult  of  the  loaurrection. 

L  Vulual  Serfdom  of  the  Peasants:  The  Peas- 
ants' War  was  the  armed  rising  of  the  peasanta  of 
central  and  southern  Germany  in  the  year  1525. 
It  was  the  violent  and  awful  final  catastrophe  of  a 
social  process  starting  from  the  social  and  l^al 
system  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  continuing  for  cen- 
turies. The  liew  that  the  greatest  of  all  popular 
ri^ngs  in  German  history  was  brought  about  by  the 
Reformation  is  not  supfHirtfld  by  the  tacts.  Long 
before  the  actual  beginning  of  the  religious  move- 
ment, it  had  been  firmly  fixed  in  the  peasant's 
mind  that  the  original  condition  of  their  race  had 
been  one  of  universal  personal  freedom,  which  had 
been  forcibly  and  unjustly  replaced  by  serfdom  or 
villeinage.  The  demands  of  the  peasants  were 
therefore  not  impelled  by  a  false  conception  of  the 
EvangeUcal  liberty  proclaimed  by  the  Rcfonnen, 
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but  by  a  deeply  rooted  oonBdousneas  of  their  rights. 
The  oppressed  peasants  saw  in  the  powerful  super- 
iors who  had  taken  away  their  freedom,  and  in 
the  law  which  they  hated  as  foreign,  no  hope  of 
improvement  or  of  justice;  but  only  if  the  Scrip- 
turesi  which  were  r^ui  more  eagerly  after  Luther 
had  turned  them  into  the  vernacular,  were  accepted 
as  the  inspiration  and  counsel  of  reform. 

The  development  of  the  feudal  system  and  the 
weakening  of  the  royal  power  had  almost  destroyed 
the  old  free  peasantry.  At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
centiuy  the  old  communal  rights,  the  symbols  of 
freedom,  were  enjoyed  nowhere  but  in  the  Tyrol 
and  in  Friesland.  The  peasants  had  been  forced 
almost  everywhere  to  siurender  them  as  a  conse- 
quence of  ihe  vicious  legal  relations  which  drove 
tiie  poorer  to  seek  protection  by  giving  themselves 
over  to  powerful  temporal  or  spiritual  lords,  and 
burdening  their  land  by  the  obligations  of  all  kinds 
of  services  and  rents.  The  lines  about  the  peasant 
were  drawn  closer  and  closer,  until  he  was  finally 
bound  inseparably  to  the  clod  which  he  cultivated. 
If  the  peasant  could  not  free  himself  by  any  pay- 
ment from  the  obligations  accepted  by  him  or  grad- 
ually imposed  on  him,  he  must  stay  where  he  was, 
because  his  lord  had  a  right  to  his  labor  and  the 
produce  of  his  fields — ^this  is  what  characterized  his 
lot  as  that  of  serfdom.  The  pressure  of  the  system, 
especially  in  those  parts  of  Germany  where  petty 
lords  held  sway,  had  become  almost  imbearable. 
Besides  the  payments  in  money  or  kind,  the  most 
various  compulsory  services  were  exacted,  which 
were  often  increased  to  an  intolerable  degree.  If 
a  peasant  resisted,  he  rendered  himself  liable  to  a 
heavy  penalty,  exacted  by  his  lord  without  pity 
or  reason,  unless  there  happened  to  be  some  con- 
ciurent  governmental  authority  in  the  district. 
But  in  many  cases  the  government  and  the  land  were 
in  the  same  hands;  and  the  whole  legal  system  of 
Germany  was  in  great  disorder.  The  peasant  had 
lost  confidence  in  processes  of  law.  The  transition 
from  the  primitive  system  of  barter  to  a  monetary 
one  had  also  done  him  more  harm  than  good.  IF 
the  peasant  needed  money,  he  had  to  pay  the  most 
exorbitant  interest  (thirty,  forty,  or  more  per  cent.), 
while  several  features  of  the  system,  especially  the 
encroaching  monopolies  of  the  commercial  gilds, 
prevented  him  from  disposing  of  his  produce  at 
remunerative  rates.  The  peasant  suffered  more 
than  any  one  else  from  the  increasing  evils  of  private 
warfare  which  in  the  fifteenth  centiuy  prevailed  to 
an  milimited  degree;  his  house  and  bam  were  liable 
to  be  destroyed  and  his  fields  trampled  under  foot. 
The  other  classes,  especially  the  nobles,  came  to 
regard  the  peasant  as  a  degraded  being  against 
whom  anything  was  lawful.  This  mutual  hatred 
between  classes  destroyed  all  possibility  of  imder- 
standing  or  sympathy.  The  numerous  local  risings 
in  the  fifteenth  and  early  sixteenth  centimes  proved 
the  seriousness  of  the  conditions,  but  gave  no  hope 
for  the  future.  When  the  different  rulers  defeated 
the  attempts  of  the  poorer  dasses  to  regain  their 
ancient  rights  and  to  throw  off  the  increasing  bur- 
dens, they  did  nothing  to  disperse  the  cloud  which, 
in  the  social  situation,  hung  over  the  country.  On 
the  contrary,  discontent  and  bittemesB  only  in- 
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creased,  and  with  them  the  feeling  that  a  great 
catastrophe  was  impending,  as  predicted  by  astrolo- 
gers and  other  prophets.    Things  were  in  this  state 
when  the  religious  reformation  took  the  center  of 
public  affairs;  after  a  few  years,  however,  the  social 
question  claimed  attention  all  the  more  insistently. 
n.  Growth  of  the  Movement:    The  great  Peas- 
ants'  War   of   1524-26  b  historically  important 
mainly  from  the  fact  that  it  was  not  alone  the  rural 
population  that  took  part  in  it,  but  that  the  lower 
classes  in  the  towns  were  in  opposition 
z.  The  Urban  to  the  existing  social  order,  and  felt 
Lower      themselves  drawn  close  to  the  peasants 
Classes  join  by  the  desire  to  reshape  things  in  the 
the  Peasants,  same  spirit.    Now  for  the  first  time 
there  was  a  distinct  effort  to  organize 
the  entire  peasantry  of  Germany,  and  the  feeling 
of  imity  was  expressed  in  a  more  or  less  generally 
accepted  program.    The  most  powerful  and  in  a 
certain  sense  the  most  enlightened  of  the  peasant 
organizations  was  that  of  Swabia  in  the  southwest, 
formed  by  the  imion  of  three  smaller  bodies.    The 
members  of  these  started  the  movement,  proposed 
plans  of  federation,  and  formulated  their  demands 
in  a  deliberative  assembly,  the  so-called  Peasants' 
Parliament  of  Memmingen.    The  clear  and    cour 
sistent  program  put  forth  by  them  was  the  basis 
of    negotiations   with    the  nobles  imited  in  the 
Swabian  League,  the  failure  of  which  is  to  be  as- 
cribed to  the  anti-popular  activity  of  the  crafty  and 
influential  Bavarian  chancellor,  Leonhard  von  Eok. 
The  program,   probably  drawn  up  by  Sebastian 
Lotzer,  a  furrier  of  Memmingen,  under  the  influence 
of  the  preacher  Schappeler,  is  based  on  the  Gospel 
as  the  book  of  truth  and  justice;   it  upholds  the 
communal  principle,  and  contents  itself  with  the 
formulation    of    agrarian  demands,  not  touching 
other  questions  much  discussed  at  the  time.    Its 
twelve  articles,  moderate  and  yet  powerful  in  ex- 
pression, cont^ed  the  main  things  which  oppressed 
the  whole  peasantry,  and  thus  found  general  ap- 
proval.   If  there  had  been  a  strong  central  govern- 
ment in  Germany,  some  agreement  might  possibly 
have  been  reached  with  them  for  a  basis.    It  was 
to  that  and  not  to  violence  that  the  Swabian  peas- 
ants looked  in  the  first  instance.    Their  intentions 
were  sincere;  and  on  the  other  side,  in  the  Swabian 
League,  men  were  not  wanting  who  would  have 
been  glad  to  avert  bloodshed.    But  the  actual  leader 
of  the  latter  refused  to  hear  of  a  peaceful  solution, 
preferring  to  try  and  stamp  out  once  for  all,  in  the 
peasant  movement,  the  spirit  of  progress.    The 
pretended   negotiations   with   the   peasants   were 
carried  on  only  to  gain  time  for  the  assembly  and 
preparation  of  the  League's  forces,  and  to  dispose 
of  a  threatened  alliance  between  Duke  Uliich  of 
WOrttemberg  and  the  peasants.    The  commander 
of  the  League's  army,  Georg  Truchsess  von  Wald- 
buig,  felt  so  little  assured  oi  success  that  he  neg- 
lected no  means,  not  even  that  of  treachery,  for 
winning  it.    On  the  success  of  the  first  attsiek  in 
southern  Swabia  depended  the  outcome  of  the  whole 
movement.    If,  as  Truchsess  feared,  the  peasant 
societies,  deceived  by  the  League,  had  taken  the 
field  en  masse  in  April,  1525,  and  won  a  victory,  the 
peasantry  of  all  Qermany  would  have  risen  to  join 
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their  standards.  After  the  defeat  of  the  separate 
bodies  on  the  Danube,  at  Wursach,  and  at  Gais- 
beuren,  the  movement  was  no  longer  one,  even  in 
regard  to  its  aim.  Besides  the  purely  agrarian 
question,  other  views  and  evil  elements  entered. 

This  is  evident  in  considering  a  second  group 
made  up  of  the  Franconians  and  Swabians  in  the 
Main  and  Rhine  districts  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Palatinate.    Leaders  and  followers  were  character- 
ized by   violent  passions,   inhuman   cruelty,   and 
absurdly  extravagant  objects.    The  idea  appeared 
of  a  radical  political  reconstruction  of 
2.  West-    Germany,  of  the  abolition  of  the  count- 
em  Germany  less  petty  lords  and  a  constitution  of 
and    the    an   empire   which   should   leave   the 
Heilbronn   emperor  alone  as  ruler  of  all.    This 
Plan.       "  Heilbronn  Plan/'  as  it  was  called, 
was  not  in  itself  so  unreasonable;  its 
weakness  lay  in  the  fact  that,  instead  of  solving  the 
agrarian  questions,  it  made  them  more  difficult  by 
involving  them  with  political  matters. 

This  only  increased  the  confusion,  which  reached 
its  climax  in  a  third  group,  forming  around  the 
famous  Thomas  Mttnzer  (q.v.)  and  the  theocratic 
and  communistic  radical!^  which  he  preached 
among    the    Thuringian    and    Saxon    peasantry. 
Never  has  the  indiscriminate  hatred 
4.  In  Thur-  of  the  mob  for  everjrthing  and  every- 
ingia  and    body  been  more  fully  expressed,  never 
Saxony;     has  a  war  of  extermination  been  more 
Mttnzer.     warmly  preached,  than  in  the  incen- 
diary   pamphlet     (ascribed     without 
sufficient  evidence  to  MQnzer),  An  die  Versammlung 
gemeiner  Batterscfiaft,    Referring  to  James  v.  1-6,  it 
prophesies  a  day  of  slaughter  for  the  fat  cattle  who 
have  nourished  their  hearts  on  the  misery  of  the 
common  people.     God  has  heard  the  cry  of  the  la- 
borers, and  will  take  pleasure  in  the  destruction  of 
Moab,  Agag,  Ahab,  Phalaris,  and  Nero.    As  a  con- 
sequence or  parallel  of  this  may  be  cited  the  Landea- 
crdnung  of  the  Tyrolese    Michel  Gaismair  which 
appeared    in    Jan.,  1526;    it   demanded  complete 
equality,  and  pushed  a  strictly  agrarian  socialism 
to  its  utmost  consequences. 

HI.  Luther  and  the  Peasants' War:  It  will  easily 
be  seen  how  far  this  movement  departed  from  the 
moderate  and  logical  demands  of  the  Twelve  Arti- 
cles, and  how  this  anarchical  insanity  could  not  fail 
to  alienate  the  sympathies  of  eveiy  reasonable  man, 
even  if  he  had  been  previously  disposed  to  favor 
the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  oppressed 
peasantry.  This  aspect  of  the  struggle  must  be 
borne  in  mind  in  order  to  do  justice  to  Luther's 
position.  The  more  his  opponents  tried  to  father 
the  whole  movement  upon  him  and  his  gospel,  the 
more  he  felt  obliged  to  explain  his  position.  In  his 
"  Exhortation  to  Peace  "  he  expressed  the  hope  that 
by  speaking  the  plain  truth  to  both  parties,  he  might 
bring  them  both  to  a  better  understanding.  He 
found  some  of  the  Twelve  Articles  reasonable  and 
just;  but  the  injustice  of  the  authorities  could  not 
excuse  riotous  turbulence.  Because  both  parties 
were  in  the  wrong  and  sought  to  avenge  or  defend 
themselves  they  would  only  destroy  themselves,  and 
God  will  scourge  them  both.  A  conmiission  of  coun- 
cilors from  the  nobility  and  the  towns  was  suggested 


to  advise  means  of  conciliation.    He  would  not 
hear  of  himself  and  other  theologians  being  made 
the  "  mouthpieces  of  divine  justice,"  but  saw  in  the 
attempt  to  mix  the  Gospel  with  theee  disturbanoes 
only  another  device  of  the  devil,  who  sought  to 
destroy  him  through  bloodthirsty  prophets  of  mur- 
der when  he  had  failed  through  the  pope.     He  de- 
fends his  point  of  view  and  hopes  for  good  results 
from  his  admonitions,  though  his  propositioii  was 
not  likely,  especially  at  that  moment,  to  lead  to  the 
desired  end.    He  haA  been  imduly  blamed;   but  it 
only  shows  that  he  failed  to  understand  the  real 
nature  of  the  movement,  as  did  Melanchthon,  who 
wrote  a  coimterblast  to  the  Twelve  Articles  in  which 
he  put  forth  the  unlimited  right  of  the  government 
and  duty  of  obedience  on  the  part  of  the  governed 
as  the  inmiovable  foundation  of  the  social   and 
political  order.    This  was  Luther's  honest   view 
and  it  explains  his  later  behavior.    When  his  admo- 
nitions were  unheeded  and  the  die  was  cast  for  blood- 
shed, he  threw  himself  with  all  the  passion  of  his 
strong  nature  on  the  side  of  the  State  and  of  order, 
and  published  his  terrible  tractate  Wider  die  mordi- 
achen  und  raubiechen  Rotten  der  Bavem,  in  which 
he  called  upon  the  authorities  to  crush  the  "  brands 
of  hell "  and  "  limbs  of  the  devil."    The  peasants 
would  have  been  crushed  even  without  his  exhorta- 
tion; and  it  was  unfortunate  for  him  that  he  was 
forced  by  the  circumstances  and  by  his  convictions 
to  speak  such  hard  and  even  terrible  words. 

IV.  Open  Hostilities  and  Repression:  Affairs 
meanwhile  ran  their  destined  course.  Truchsess 
defeated  one  body  of  peasants  after  another;  he 
crushed  those  of  Wdrttemberg  on  May  12, 1525,  be- 
tween Bdblingen  and  Sindelfingen,  and  those  of  the 
Neckar  valley  and  the  Odenwald  at  K3nigshof en  on 
June  2;  two  days  later  Florian  Geyer  and  his  follow- 
ers fell  before  him  at  Sulsdorf  and  Ingolstadt;  and 
WOrzburg  on  the  7th.  Philip  of  Hesse,  George  of 
Saxony,  and  other  princes  and  nobles  had  met 
MOnser  and  a  considerable  mass  of  Thiuingian  and 
Saxon  peasants  at  Frankenhausen  on  May  15,  routed 
them,  executed  their  leader,  and  severely  punished 
the  town  of  Mtkhlhausen,  which  had  been  a  center 
of  the  insurrection.  In  Alsace,  in  the  Breiagau, 
around  Rothenburg,  in  the  bishopric  of  Bamberg, 
in  the  Franconian  margravate,  and  elsewhere,  t^ 
peasants  had  risen  and,  spreading  terror  by  their 
niunbers,  forced  nobles,  clergy,  and  dtisens  to  join 
them  or  treat  with  them.  But  their  temporary 
successes  were  soon  avenged  a  hundredfold.  After 
the  Elector  Palatine  Ludwig  had  suppressed  the 
rising  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  at  Pfeddershdm 
on  June  23,  that  in  southern  and  central  Germany 
was  almost  entirely  put  down.  In  Swabia  the  peas- 
ants made  one  last  stand  of  desperate  rage;  but 
Truchsess  hastened  to  bring  up  the  League's  fences 
and  conquered  them  once  more.  The  survivors 
retired  to  the  moimtainous  country  of  the  Tyrol  and 
around  Salzburg,  where  the  revolt  lasted  into  1526^ 
and  only  ceased  with  the  "  Bloody  Assises "  of 
Radstatt  on  July  20  of  that  year. 

V.  Results  of  the  Insurrection:  The  lot  of  the 
German  peasantry  was  even  worse  after  the  rising. 
With  diabolical  seal  all  who  were  in  the  slightest 
degree  to  blame  were  pursued  and  punished.    It  is 
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estimated  that  in  all  at  least  150,000  perished.  The 
economic  loss  which  Germany  suffered  by  this  catas- 
trophe is  incalculable;  and  tiie  peasant^,  impover- 
ished, dejected,  and  exposed  to  severer  servitude 
than  ever,  issued  from  the  insurrection  to  face  a 
well-nigh  hopeless  future.  (W.  Vogt.) 
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local  history  or  biography  or  with  the  history  of 
institutions.    Among  them  may  be  noted:    Jean 


Juvenal  dee  UreinSf  archevhque  de  Reime  (Paris,  1876; 
crowned  by  the  academy  of  Reims);  De  echola 
Remenai  dedmo  eteculo  (1876);  Hietoire  de  Oeepun- 
aart  (1878;  new  ed.,  1906);  Hietoire  de  Vabbaye 
d*Igny  (1883);  Hietoire  de  la  congr^atian  de  Notre- 
Dame  de  Reime  (2  vols.,  Reims,  1886);  Hietoire  de 
La  NeuviUe-aiu^Taumeure  (1887);  De  Reime  d 
Jeniealem  {1S91);  £tude  hietoiique  eur  lee  confirencee 
ecdUiastiquee  (Paris,  1896);  UlmmacvUe  Concep- 
tion done  Vandenne  univeraiU  de  Parie  (1906) ;  L*Inr 
etiitd  calholique  de  Parie,  1876-1907  (1907);  Vere 
Vaction  (1907);  and  Panigyrique  du  bienheureuz 
Jean  de  MontmiraU  (1909). 

PECKHAM,  JOHN:  Archbishop  of  Canterbury; 
b.  probably  at  Lewes  (1  m.  n.e.  of  Brighton),  Sus- 
sex, in  1240  or  earlier;  d.  at  Mortlake  (9  m.  w.s.w. 
of  St.  Paul's,  London,  Mar.  20,  1292.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford  where  he  spent  some  time  in  the 
Franciscan  Monastery;  and  siter  1250  at  Paris  where 
he  graduated  in  theology.  He  became  eleventh 
lector  of  his  order  at  Oxford  in  1270;  a  little  later 
ninth  provincial  minister;  a  year  or  two  later  the 
first  theological  lecturer  in  the  schools  of  the  papal 
palace  at  Rome,  where  his  lectures  were  attended 
by  many  cardinals  and  bishops  and  obtained  great 
fame;  and  in  1279  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Throughout  his  tenure  of  office,  Peckham  favored 
the  papal  policies  at  the  expense  of  the  temporal 
power,  which  in  1282  precipitated  a  war  in  Wales; 
and  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  advancing  the 
Dominican  and  Franciscan  orders,  especially  the 
latter.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer  of  treatises  on 
science,  such  as:  PerepecHva  communie  (Milan, 
1482),  Theorica  planetarum,  and  De  ephcera;  all  of 
which  are  represented  by  manuscripts  in  the  British 
Museum.  In  theology,  he  left  CoUedanea  Biblio- 
rum,  printed  as  Divinard  eerUentiarH  lihrordL  biblie 
(Paris,  1513);  and  De  triniUUe,  printed  as  De 
eumma  trinitaie  et  fide  catholica  (London,  1510). 
He  published  also,  besides  other  poems,  PkHomda, 
extant  in  manuscript  in  British  Museum  and  Bod- 
leian Library,  and  printed  with  the  Centiloquium 
(Paris,  1503)  of  St.  Bonaventura,  to  whom  it  was 
wrongly  ascribed. 

Bibugorapbt:  The  principal  source  is  Peckham's  Regie' 
trum  epielolarum,  ed  C.  T.  Martin  for  the  RoUe  Seriee,  3 
vols.,  London,  1882-80;  the  prefaces  gather  up  in  excel- 
lent form  what  is  known  of  Peckham's  life.  The  account 
in  DNB,  zUv.  190-197,  is  detailed  and  critical,  and  gives 
adequate  references  to  other  sources.  Consult  also  W. 
F.  Hook,  Lieee  of  the  Arehbuhope  of  Camtmbwry,  12  vols., 
London,  1860-76. 

PECOCK,  REOniALD:  English  prelate;  b.  in 
Wales  about  1395;  d.  probably  at  Thomey  Abbey 
(9  m.  n.n.e.  of  Peterborough)  in  1459  or  1460.  He 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  became  a  fellow  of  Oriel 
CoUege  in  1417,  and  taught  in  Oxford  tiU  1425, 
when  the  duke  of  Gloucester  introduced  him  to  the 
court  at  London  as  one  of  his  train.  By  1420  he 
had  entered  the  church,  and  in  1431  through 
Gloucester's  influence  he  became  master  of  the 
college  of  St.  Spirit  and  St.  Mary,  commonly  called 
Whittington's  College,  which  was  in  the  Vintry, 
London,  and  rector  of  St.  ^chael  de  Paternoster 
Church,  in  Riola,  near  by.  The  two  positions  went 
together,  and  he  held  them  till  in  1444  he  was  made 
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bifihop  of  St.  Asaph.  In  1450  he  was  transkted  to 
Chichester,  and  became  a  member  of  the  privy 
eoundL 

He  WM  a  learned  man  and  a  faithful  son  of  the 
CSiurch,  but,  unfortunately  for  his  personal  comfort, 
he  took  too  independent  a  course.  He  first  comes 
prominently  forward  in  1447,  when  he  boldly  de- 
fended the  bishops  against  the  chaiges  that  they 
did  not  preach  and  that  they  were  frequently  absent 
from  their  sees.  His  sermon  gave  offense  to  the 
friars  and  to  the  progressive  element  of  the  cleigy. 
When  in  1455  he  issued  his  best-known  book,  A 
Repressor  of  Overmuch  Blaming  of  the  Clergy  (ed. 
C.  Babington,  with  biographical  notice,  in  RolTa 
Series,  2  vols.,  1860)  which  was  intended  to  shut 
the  mouths  of  the  liollards,  he  awoke  a  storm  of 
criticism  because  in  his  candor  he  acknowledged 
that  the  Church  could  not  be  defended  by  appeal 
to  Scripture,  but  only  on  philosophical  grounds 
which  he  proceeded  to  state,  and  maintained  that 
ohuroh  practises  which  had  no  Scripture  warrant 
were  yet  proper.  In  1456  he  brought  out  another 
book,  The  Book  of  Faith  (ed.  from  MS.  in  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  with  Introduction,  by  J.  L. 
Morison,  Glasgow,  1909),  in  which  he  again  presents 
his  rational,  not  to  say  rationalistic,  grounds  for  the 
church  doctrines.  But  the  latter  book  was  still 
less  acceptable  to  the  hierarchy.  He  was  con- 
demned for  heresy  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(1458),  forced  to  make  a  public  recantation  and 
retractation,  to  resign  his  see,  and  then  was  con- 
fined in  a  monastery  till  he  died.  But  the  modem 
world  honors  him  as  among  its  f orenmners. 

Biblioorapht:  DNBt  xliv.  198-202  (should  be  consulted 
for  tike  sources,  a  considerable  list  of  scattering  notices 
being  given);  J.  Lewis,  Life  of  ...  R.  Pecoek,  Lcmdon, 
1744,  new  ed.,  Oxford,  1820;  W.  Brute,  WrUinga  and 
Examinationa  of  .  .  .  Pecoek  .  .  .  and  Othera,  ib.  1831; 
W.  W.  Capes,  Engluh  Church  in  the  14th  and  26th  Cen- 
turiea,  ib.  19p0;  J.  Gairdner,  LoUardy  and  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Engiand,  i.  202-238,  255  sqq.»  London,  1908  (im- 
portant). 

PECTORAL  CROSS.  See  Vestments  and  In- 
signia, Ecclesiastical. 

PECULIAR:  The  technical  ecclesiastical  title 
given  to  certain  Anglican  parishes  which  were  ex- 
empt from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  of  the 
diocese,  having  an  ordinary  of  their  own.  Their 
origin  was  in  the  papal  Exemption  (q.v.)  exercised 
when  England  was  Roman  Catholic;  at  the  Refor- 
mation, through  oversight,  these  parishes  remained 
under  the  sovereign  or  other  superior.  During  the 
reign  of  William  IV.  their  exemption  or  exclusion 
from  ordinary  jurisdiction  was  abolished,  with  the 
sole  exception  of  Westminster  Abbey  and  the  chap- 
els of  the  Inns  of  Court. 

PEKAH:  Eighteenth  king  of  Israel,  son  of 
Remaliah  and  successor  of  Pekahiah.  His  dates 
according  to  the  old  chronology  are  758-743;  ac- 
cording to  Kamphausen  736-730;  according  to 
Whitehouse  (DB,  iii.  736)  736-733.  Takmg  advan- 
tage of  his  position  as  shaUsh  (E.  V.  "  captain  ")  of 
Pekahiah,  he  conspired  against  him,  assassinated 
him,  and  seized  the  throne.  Tiglath-Pileser  of 
Assyria  attacked  him,  took  certain  cities,  "  all  the 
land  of  Naphtali,  and  carried  them  captive  to  As- 


syria." Hoshea  the  son  of  Elah  then  rose  against 
Pekah,  slew  him,  and  reigned  in  his  stead  (II  Kiiigii 
zv.  25,  29-31).  Other  notices  (II  Kings  xv.  37; 
zvi.  5  sqq.)  show  that  Pekah,  in  allianoe  with 
Rezin  of  Damascus,  attacked  Jotham  and  Ahas  of 
Judah.  There  was  evidently  an  attempt  to  unite 
the  Syrian  states  against  Assyria,  from  which  the 
kings  of  Judah  held  aloof  and  thus  invited  the  hos- 
tility of  the  allies.  Their  invasion  was  repelled  but 
the  ultimate  outcome  was  the  dependence  of  Judah 
on  Assyria,  which  proved  fatal  to  the  former  (see 
Ahaz)  and  probably  hastened  Pekah's  downfall. 
The  immediate  effect  of  the  invasion  upon  the 
people  and  king  of  Judah  and  the  policy  advocated 
by  the  prophetic  party  are  evident  from  Isa.  vii. 

The  inscriptions  (annals  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  addi- 
tions to  the  eponym  canon,  and  the  Babylonian 
chronicle)  accord  with  the  Biblical  data.  Tiglath- 
Pileser  IV.  came  to  the  throne  in  745  B.C.  In  pur- 
suance of  his  policy  to  restore  the  Assyrian  rule 
over  the  West,  he  captured  Arpad  in  740  B.C.;  the 
rest  of  northern  Syria  was  subjugated  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  A  like  course  of  events  was  repeated 
in  738  B.C.,  when  Menahem  of  Israel  bought  him 
off  for  1,000  talents  of  silver.  In  734  B.C.  Tiglath- 
Pileser  again  inarched  westward  and  attacked 
Philistia  first  to  isolate  Damascus.  On  the  way 
he  devastated  Israel  and  made  a  part  of  its  tenri^ 
tory  an  Aasyrian  province  (cf.  II  Kings  xv.  29). 
This  must  have  been  in  733  B.C.,  since  Tiglath- 
Pileser  states  under  this  year  **  they  overthrew 
Pekah  their  king  and  I  set  Ausi  [i.e.  Hoshea]  ov& 
them  "  (KB,  ii.  33).  This  is  not  necessarily  incon- 
sistent with  the  Biblical  narrative  (cf.  Kittel's 
commentary  on  Kings,  p.  267,  Gk>ttingen,  1900). 
Evidently  Hoshea  was  the  leader  of  an  Assyrian 
party  in  Samaria  which  asserted  itself  after  Pe- 
kah's defeat.  (R.  KlTTEL.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  souroes  are  II  Kings  zv.  27-31;  ba. 
vii.  Ck>n8ult  the  pertinent  oectiooB  of  the  literature  giT«n 
under  Ahab;  laRAKL,  Histobt  of;  and  Kingb,  Books  op; 
Sohrader.  KAT,  pp.  264  sqq.  et  panim,  and  COT,  iL  321 
sqq.;  DB.  iii.  736-737;  EB,  m.  3643;  JE,  ix.  684. 

PEKAHIAH:  Seventeenth  king  of  Israel,  son 
and  successor  of  Menahem.  His  dates  according 
to  the  old  chronology  are  760-758,  according  to 
Kamphausen  and  modem  chronographers  737-736. 
The  latter  chronology  is  fixed  by  the  annals  of 
Tiglath-Pileser  III.,  showing  that  Menahem  was 
alive  in  738,  and  that  Pekah,  Pekahiah's  successor, 
was  dethroned  in  734-733.  The  source  for  Pekar 
hiah's  history  is  II  Kings  xv.  22-26,  though  corrup- 
tions have  affected  the  passage;  the  picture  of  the 
northern  kingdom  given  by  Hosea  is  good  for  his 
period.  The  indications  of  the  events  under  his 
successor  Pekah  (q.v.)  are  that  Pekahiah  desired 
to  carry  out  his  faliier's  policy  of  friendship  for  the 
Assyrians,  and  that  the  opposing  (national  or  anti- 
Assyrian)  party  was  represented  by  Pekah  (q.v.), 
the  "  captain "  who  assassinated  Pekahiah  and 
usurped  the  throne.  Cheyne  (EB,  iii.  3643)  ques- 
tions the  existence  of  Pekahiah,  and  supposes  that 
his  name  in  the  succession  is  due  to  a  literaiy  mis- 
imderstanding  of  the  longer  form  of  the  name  of 
Pekah  (Hebr.  Pekayahu).  But  this  would  neoessl* 
tate  a  revolution  under  Menahem,  for  which  there  is 
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no  room  in  the  history;  II  Kings  zv.  22  implies  a 

peaceful  death  for  Menahem.      Gbo.  W.  QmiOBB. 

BouooBAPaT:  Otaialt  the  peitiiMDt  aeetiona  in  the  liter»- 
turs  under  Abab;  Imubl,  Hirobt  of;  And  KiNoe, 
Books  of;  Sohnder.  KAT,  pp.  364,  820;  DB,  iiL  737; 
BB,  iii.  3043;  JB,  is.  684. 

PELAGIXTS:    The  name  of  two  popes. 

Pelagius  I. :  Pope  555-561.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
Roman  official,  and  first  appears  as  deacon  accom- 
panying Agapetus  I.  (q.v.)  to  Constantinople  in 
Feb.,  536.  He  remained  in  Constantinople  after 
the  death  of  Agapetus  and  was  made  his  permanent 
representative,  or  apocrisiarius,  there  by  Silverius. 
As  such  he  gained  great  influence,  enjoyed  the  con- 
fidence of  Justinian,  and  was  able  several  times  to 
intervene  decisively  in  the  ecclesiastical  disputes  of 
the  Orient.  In  Jan.,  543,  he  contributed  not  a  little 
to  the  condemnation  of  Origenism.  He  returned 
to  Rome  in  545  and  acted  there  for  Vigilius  (q.v.) 
during  the  latter's  absence.  On  Dec.  17,  546,  Rome 
was  forced  to  surrender  to  the  Goths  under  Totila, 
and  Pelagius  had  to  acknowledge  the  barbarian  as 
master  and  act  as  his  ambassador  in  peace  negotia- 
tions with  Justinian  in  547.  He  returned  home 
without  having  arranged  matters  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Gothic  king,  and  the  latter  ordered  all  the 
clergy  to  leave  Rome.  Pelagius  remained  in  Sicily 
until  about  551. 

Pelagius  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  Three  Chap- 
ter edict  (see  Three  Chapteb  Contrgverst)  and 
used  his  influence  with  Vigilius  to  induce  the  latter 
to  recall  the  Judicatum  of  548.     In  the  spring  of  553 
he  succeeded,  and  on  May  14  of  that  year  the  pope 
signed  the  so-called  Canstitutunif  drawn  up  by  Pela- 
gius (cf.  L.  Duchesne,  in  Revue  des  quesHana  kia- 
UmqueSj  xxxvi.  425),  protesting  against  the  edict. 
As  a  consequence  Pelagius,  who  had  been  in  Con- 
stantinople since  about  551,  was  imprisoned    by 
Justinian.     He  used  his  enforced  leisure  to  write 
Sex  libri  in  deferutionem  capUtdorum  (preserved  in 
part  in  a  MS.  of  Orleans),  and  when  in  Dec.,  553, 
Vigilius  again  turned  about  and  conformed  to  the 
wish  of  the  emperor,  Pelagius  sent  forth  from  his  cell 
a  violent  attack  upon  the  imstable  pope.     Early  in 
555,  however,  he  followed  the  example  of  Vigilius, 
while  Justinian  designated  Pelagius  as  the  successor 
of  Vigilius.     In  Rome,  however,  they  did  not  want 
Pelagius  as  pope,  and  when  Vigilius  died  (June  7, 
555)  they  chose  the  presbyter  Mareas  in  his  place. 
Mareas  died  in  August,  but  all  hesitated  to  conse- 
crate the  choice  of  the  emperor,  and  it  was  not  until 
Apr.  16,  556,  that  Pelagius  could  ascend  the  papal 
throne.     His  position  was  difficult,  but  he  strove, 
not  without  success,  to  conciliate  the  opposition. 
To  repair  the  ravages  of  war  was  ano^er  duty 
which  devolved  on  the  new  pope,  and  herein  he  ap- 
pears in  more  pleasing  light.     He  rehabilitated  the 
Roman  finances,  refurnished  the  plundered  churches, 
and    consecrated    forty-nine    bishops,    twenty-six 
presbyters,  and  nine  deacons,  at  the  same  time  not 
forgetting  the  poor.    When  he  died.  Mar.  3,  561, 
the  worst  of  the  evil  consequences  of  the  Gothic 
war  in  Rome  and  its  neighborhood  had  been  re- 
moved. (H.  BdHMER.) 
Bibuoobafht:  Oonault:  Liber  ponHficalit,  ed.  L.  Duehesnet 

i.  303-304,  Para,  1886,  ed.  T.  MooimMQ.  in  MOH,  Ge$L 


panL  Ami.,  L  16&-15d.  The  BrieSi  are  in  MPL,  box. 
898-^94.  NA,  ▼.  533  aqq..  and  Ja£M,  Btguta,  124-186; 
L.  Duohwne,  in  Bmut  d§§  qumHona  huloritu«§t  xxxvi 
(1884),  438  aqq.;  T.  Hodgkin,  Italy  ond  her  InvatUrt,  ▼.  60 
iqq.,  Oxford,  1886;  J.  Laocen,  O^tehiehte  tUr  r&mitehmKir- 
cW,  U.  341  aqq.,  Bonn,  1886;  F.  Orasorovius,  HUl.  of  the 
City  of  Rome,  i.  42^-426. 488,  London,  1804;  A.  Kneoht,  Die 
Religionepolitik  Kaiaer  Juetinianel.,  i.  125  aqq.,  WOnburg, 
1896;  H.  Button,  Church  in  the  6th  Century,  pp.  162  aqq., 
London,  1897;  H.  Qrisar,  Oeachichte  Rome  und  der  Pikpate, 
i.  549  aqq.,  580  aqq.,  Freiburg.  1901;  Hefele,  ConeUienoe- 
schichte,  u.  786.  798,  911,  916,  Eng.  tranal..  iv.  351-357, 
and  especially  Fr.  tranal..  iii.  1.  pp.  141-145.  which  haa  a 
rich  apparatua  of  notea;  MUman,  Latin  Chrietianity,  L 
471-474;  Bower.  Popee,  i.  370-374;  Platina,  Popei.  i 
130-132;  and  literature  under  Tmuu  Chaftkb  Contbo- 

VXB8T. 

Pelagius  IL :  Pope  579-590.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  Goth  living  in  Rome  and  was  consecrated  pope 
Nov.  26,  579,  while  the  Lombards  were  besieging  the 
city.  Two  difficult  problems  disturbed  his  reign, 
the  war  with  the  Lombards  and  a  contest  with 
schismatics  in  Upper  Italy.  In  585  the  exarch 
Smaragdus  brought  a  temporary  relief  from  the 
barbarians,  and  their  ravages  worked  indirectly 
to  the  advantage  of  the  papacy  since,  because  of 
the  danger  of  foreign  rule,  a  party  friendly  to  Rome 
grew  up  in  Genoa  and  Milan.  In  Istria  the  bishops 
stubbornly  refused  even  to  discuss  the  three  chapters 
(see  Three  Chapteb  Contrgverst)  and  Pelagius, 
by  inducing  Smaragdus  to  intervene,  made  them 
more  incensed  against  Rome  than  ever.  With  the 
Elastem  Church  Pelagius  maintained  good  relations, 
although  toward  the  end  of  his  pontificate  he  had 
to  protest  because  Patriarch  John  IV.  of  Constanti- 
nople (q.v.)  had  assumed  the  title  of  ecumenical 
patriarch.  In  Rome  he  left  a  good  memory  by 
making  his  house  a  refuge  for  the  old  and  by  his 
church  endowments.  The  basilica  of  S.  Lorenzo 
f uori  le  Mura  is  a  monument  of  his  zeal  for  building 
as  well  as  of  the  artistic  poverty  of  his  time.  Pe- 
lagius died  early  in  Feb.,  590,  of  pestilence;  he  was 
buried  in  St.  Peter's  Feb.  6.  (H.  BOhmer.) 

His  great  discovery  in  men  was  Gregory,  who 
was  his  immediate  successor.  He  sent  him  to  Con- 
stantinople in  578  as  his  apocrisiary  and  kept  him 
there  till  585,  and  transacted  through  him  some 
delicate  negotiations.  He  also  employed  Gregory 
to  write  an  elaborate  defense  of  the  condemnation  of 
the  three  chapters.  Gregory  introduces  a  reference 
to  Pelagius  (see  Pelagius,  Pelagian  Controver- 
sies) in  his  epistles  and  says  that  when  Pelagius 
was  building  the  monument  to  St.  Lawrence  the 
body  of  the  martjrr  was  accidentally  uncovered  and 
all  who  saw  it  died  within  fifteen  days  (EpUt.f  IV., 
30,  Eng.  transl.  in  NPNF,  2d  ser.,  xii.  155). 

Bibuoorapht:  For  souroes  cf.  Liber  pontifieaHe,  ed.  L. 
Duchesne,  i.  300-301.  Paris.  1886,  ed.  T.  Mommaen.  in 
MOH,  Oeet.  pont.  Rom.,  i.  160;  Paul  the  Deacon.  HieL 
Langobardorwnt  book  iii..  chap.  zx..  zxiv.  sqq.,  in  MOH, 
Script,  rer.  Langob.,  pp.  12  sqq.  Consiilt  further:  A. 
Pichler.  Oeachichte  tier  kirchlichen  Trennung  twiachen  dem 
Orient  und  dem  Occident,  i.  127-128.  ii.  649  sqq.,  Munich, 
1864-65;  B.  Niehuei.  Oeachichte  dee  VerhnUniaeea  twiachen 
Kaiaertum  und  PapaUum,  i.  383  sqq..  MOnater,  1877;  J. 
Langen,  Oeachichte  der  r&miachen  Kirche,  ii.  403  aqq., 
Bonn.  1885;  F.  Oresoroviua.  Hiat.  of  the  City  of  Rome, 
ii.  18.  26.  28.  London.  1894;  H.  Orisar.  OeachiehU  Roma 
und  der  PApate,  i.  506  sqq..  675  sqq..  745  aqq..  813  sqq., 
Freibuig.  1901;  Bower.  Popea,  L  382-389;  Platina.  Popea, 
i.  135-136;  Milman.  Latin  Chriatianity,  i.  476;  Hefele, 
CaaicaienoeachichU,  iL  917-918;  Mann.  Popea,  L  101.  14a 
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PELAGIUS,  PELAGIAN  CONTROVERSIES. 


I.  Pdaclut. 
Place  and  life  (I  1). 
Worts  (§  2). 
Oriffinal  Sin  (§  3). 
ChriBtian  Redemptioo  (§  4). 
Pedobaptiam,  Oxiginal  Sin,  and  Per- 
fection (§  5). 


Doctrine  of  Grace  (§  0). 
Letter  to   Demetriaa  and  Oeleetius 
(§7). 
n.  Pelagian  OontroverBies. 
Rejection  of  Oelestixui  (§1). 
Diffusion  of  Pelacianiam  (§  2). 
Mianon  of  Oroaiua  (§  3). 


aad 


Synods    of    DiospoUi,  Garthage, 

Mileve  (§  4). 
Zosimus  and  the  African  Ghuioh  (|  IS). 
Rescript  of  Honorius  (§  0). 
Julian  of  Eclanum  (§  7). 
Decline  and  Disappearance  (|  8). 


L  Pelagius:  The  author  of  the  teachings  which 
racked  the  western  Church  in  the  fifth  century  was 
bom  probably  in  Britain  in  the  fourth  century;  and 
died,  as  may  be  assumed,  in  Palestine  at  the  age  of 
about  seventy.  Together  with  his  friend  CelestiuSy 
he  is  mentioned  by  Augustine  in  a 

z.  Place  letter  of  418  as  the  author  or  promoter 
and  Life,  of  a  heresy  which  sought  to  undermine 
the  ancient  faith  by  assailing  the  doc- 
trine of  divine  grace.  Until  411,  however,  Pelagius 
had  been  regarded  as  perfectly  orthodox,  nor  did  he 
gain  his  evil  fame  imtil  he  came  within  the  domain 
of  the  dogmatic  influence  of  Augustine,  it  was 
from  Africa  that  the  condemnation  of  Pelagianism 
proceeded,  and  in  the  East  it  was  only  after  the 
Pelagian  controversy  had  been  complicated  by 
Nestorianism  that  Pelagius  was  deemed  a  heretic, 
which  was  not  till  after  428.  Pelagius  had  lived 
long  in  Rome,  when,  about  411,  he  made  the  fateful 
joiuney  to  Africa  which  was  to  brand  him  as  a 
heresiarch.  It  is  not  improbable  that  he  was  an  old 
man  by  410,  and  after  418  his  name  vanished.  Of 
his  life  little  is  definitely  known,  and  even  his  birth- 
place is  uncertain.  Augustine,  Prosper,  Marius  Mer- 
cator,  and  Orosius  refer  to  him  as  a  Briton.  Jerome, 
on  the  other  hand,  states  that  he  was  from  Albion  or 
Scotia  (i.e.,  Ireland).  It  seems  probable,  however, 
that  Pelagius  was  of  British  birth.  He  was  a  monk, 
though  whether  in  his  native  land  or  not  is  unknown. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  he  had  visited  the  East 
before  settling  at  Rome,  especially  as  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  Greek  (though  this  is  by  no  means 
a  conclusive  argiunent).  He  can  scarcely  be  identi- 
fied with  the  monk  of  the  same  name  mentioned  by 
Chrysostom  in  405,  for  in  this  year  he  was  living  in 
Rome;  or  with  a  monastic  gormand  to  whom  Isidore 
of  Pelusiiun  refers.  If  Pelagius  visited  the  East 
before  400,  he  might  there  have  become  a  monk;  but 
in  Rome  he  was  neither  connected  with  any  monas- 
tery nor  did  he  hold  any  ecclesiastical  position. 
Nevertheless,  even  without  school  or  position,  an 
educated  and  upright  ascetic,  such  as  Pelagius  was 
acknowledged  to  have  been,  readily  found  a  public, 
,^  and  his  fame  became  wide-spread.  By  405  he  was 
in  correspondence  with  Paulinus  of  Nola  (q.v.)  and 
enjoyed  an  honorable  reputation  with  Augustine. 
Jerome  and  Orosius  describe  him  as  a  man  with 
broad  shoulders  and  a  strong  neck,  and  corpulent 
in  person. 

According  to  Grennadius,  Pelagius  had  written 
two  works  of  value  before  he  became  known  as  a 
heretic:  De  fide  Trinitatis  lihri  ires  and  Edogarum 
ex  dimnis  scripturie  liber  unue.  The  former  has 
entirely  disappeared;  the  latter  is  plainly  identical 
with  the  Teetimonwrum  liber  and  CapOulorum 
liber  to  which  Augustine  and  Jerome  rc^er,  from 
the  latter  of   which  the  synod  of  Diospolis  cites 


several  propositions.    The  fragments  c^  this  woric, 
however,  which  consisted  principally  of  citations 
from  the  Scriptures  with   only  the  chapter-head- 
ings written  by  Pelagius,  are  of  little 

2.  Works,   value  for  a  knowledge  of  his  ByBtesn. 

The  greater  importance  attaches  to 
the  In  apastolum  Paidum  commeniarii,  mentioned 
by  Marius  Mercator.  This  work  was  known 
by  Augustine  by  412;  and  Marius  Mercator  is 
doubtless  right  in  dating  it  before  410.  This  com- 
mentary may  be  regarded  as  preserved  by  the  for- 
txmate  discovery  of  H.  Zimmer  in  a  manuscript  of 
St.  Gall.  From  this  it  has  become  evident  that 
the  recension  of  the  commentary  of  Pelagius  which 
has  become  incorporated  with  the  writings  of  Jerome 
(MPL,  zxz.  646-002)  can  no  k>nger  be  termed 
'*  pseudoJeromian  ";  for,  although  two  Pelagian 
statements  in  the  commentary  on  Romans  pre- 
served by  Augustine  and  Marius  Mercator  and  con- 
tained in  the  St.  Gall  codex  are  lacking  in  the 
''  pseudoJerome,"  and  the  discovery  of  other  dif- 
ferences between  the  original  by  Pelagius  and  our 
texts  may  be  the  result  of  researches  still  in  prog- 
ress, nevertheless  the  ''  pseudo  Jerome  "  may  be 
considered  as  containing  nothing  not  derived  from 
Pelagius.  From  the  data  thus  gained  it  becomes 
possible  to  see  the  views  of  Pelagius  at  a  time 
when  he  was  still  deemed  orthodox,  which  would 
be  impossible  from  the  polemics  of  Augustine. 

As  early  as  his  commentary  on  Romans  Pelagius 
denied  the  tenet  of  original  sin  inherited  from  Adam, 
not  only  citing  the  similar  views  of  others  (possibly 
including  Celestius)  but  himself  directly  contro- 
verting it.  Only  the  flesh  of  man,  not  the  immortal 
soul,  comes  from  Adam,  and  even  the  "  substance  of 

man's  flesh  "  comes  from  Grod  and  is, 

3.  Original  therefore,  good;   and  he  regards  it  as 

Sin.  Manichean  (see  Mani,  Manicheans) 
to  assert  that  sin  is  innate  in  the  body. 
Man  accordingly  still  possesses  the  power  not  to  sin, 
and  is  free  to  do  either  good  or  evil.  He  implies 
that  natural  death  is  not  due  to  Adam,  nor  does  he 
regard  the  natural  death  (i.e.,  death  without  sub- 
sequent abiding  in  Hades)  as  a  result  of  the  fall  or 
as  coming  imder  the  category  of  death.  At  the 
same  time  Pelagius  held  that  sin  had  come  into  the 
world  through  Adam,  who  had  brought  death  upon 
himself  and  his  descendants.  But  although  the 
flesh  is  good,  its  desires,  so  soon  as  they  pass  beyond 
"  the  limits  of  nature,''  are  contrary  to  reason.  The 
applications  of  these  views  bear  a  decidedly  ascetic 
stamp:  to  sell  all  one's  possessions,  as  he  himself 
had  done;  to  refrain  even  from  what  was  permitted; 
to  be  content,  like  pilgrims,  with  bare  necessities; 
and  to  live  in  celibacy — ^these  were  his  ideals.  Never- 
theless, Pelagius  carefully  refrained  from  upbraiding 
nature.    He  did  not  oppose  marriage;  though  the 
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desires  of  the  flesh,  which  are  not  without  justifi- 
cation  when  kept  within  the  bounds  of  nature, 
stand  in  opposition  to  the  soul  and  may  become  in- 
tensified into  passions.  While  reason  may  oppose 
these  "  passions  of  irrational  animals,"  Pelagius, 
betraying  the  influence  of  the  Stoics,  was  far  from 
failing  to  recognize  the  power  of  sin  in  the  world. 
Many  were  made  sinful  by  the  example  of  Adam's 
disobedience;  the  very  "  habit  of  sin "  had  at- 
tained such  power  over  all  the  race,  that  Pelagius 
could  speak  of  a  "  necessity "  rooted  in  this 
habit;  though  this  was  created  by  each  man  for 
himself.  Since  all  have  sinned,  so  all  die.  Adam 
is  the  type  of  them  that  die,  as  Christ  is  the  t3rpe 
of  them  that  rise  again.  Since  man  had  forgotten 
the  law  of  nature,  God  had  given  the  law  of  the 
letter,  which  might  have  been  fulfilled  to  be  rewarded 
with  eternal  life,  but  no  one  had  fulfilled  it  because 
of  the  weakness  of  the  flesh.  This  law  knew  no 
forgiveness  of  sin,  though  God  had  from  eternity 
purposed  to  save  them  that  believed  through  his 
Son.  When  Christ  came  the  time  had  be^  ful- 
filled, since  no  one  could  keep  the  law  because  of 
his  habit  of  evil;  and  now  salvation  is  solely  by 
faith  in  him. 

In  answer  to  the  questions  what  Christ  had  done 
and  given,  Pelagius  repeatedly  replied  in  twofold 
fashion;  as  when  he  said  (on  Rom.  iii.  20):    "  He 

giveth  remission  of  sins  to  them  that 

4.  Christian  believe  and  teacheth  how  the  vices  of 

Redemption,  the  flesh  ought  to  be  avoided  and 

pruned  by  understanding."  In  this 
remission  of  sins  Pelagius  distinguished  between 
redemption  and  justification;  the  former  is  em- 
phasized only  where  Paul  speaks  of  redemption,  but 
the  latter  is  continually  emphasized  by  Pelagius. 
This  justification,  given  through  baptism,  is  secured 
through  faith  alone;  and  Pelagius  was  the  most 
strenuous  representative  of  solafiducianism  previous 
to  Luther.  At  the  same  time  he  held  that  none 
should  think  that  faith  alone  was  sufficient  to  sal- 
vation without  sanctity  of  mind  and  body.  If, 
moreover,  the  Christian  were  to  remain  in  a  state 
of  justification  without  the  works  of  faith,  his  faith 
would  be  dead.  The  faith  which  is  thus  associated 
by  Pelagius  with  justification,  though  given  to  each 
individual  by  God  in  so  far  as  each  one  is  called  by 
the  divine  will  to  believe,  nevertheless  lies  within 
the  free  will  of  each  man.  Pelagius  is  thus  no  pre- 
destinarian,  and  he  expressly  holds  (on  Rom.  xi. 
5)  that  "  faith  is  the  election  of  grace  as  works  are 
the  election  of  the  law  " ;  faith,  moreover,  is  reliance 
on  the  promises  of  God,  the  **  hope  of  the  recom- 
pense of  good  works,"  without  which  **  none  can 
accomplish  virtues  "  (on  Rom.  i.  17).  While  he  who 
is  baptized  is  sanctified,  he  must  hold  fast  to  his 
sanctification.  Sins  previous  to  baptism  should 
distress  no  one;  and  every  one  overtaken  by  sin 
should  take  refuge  in  penitence.  Thus  Pelagius 
leads  to  the  second  blessing  of  Christ,  the  grace 
whereby  the  baptized  may  learn  from  Christ's 
doctrine  and  example.  This  doctrine  and  example 
teach  how  to  overcome  the  passions;  for  it  was  the 
distinctive  characteristic  of  the  New  Testament  that 
Christ  taught  how  to  put  away  not  only  sin,  but 
even  the  occasions  of  offenses.    This,  in  a  word, 


he  teaches  by  inculcating  asceticism:  since,  "by 
being  bom  of  a  poor  mother  he  hath  scorned  riches; 
since  while  he  learned  not  letters  he  refuteth  worldly 
wisdom;  and  since,  when  betrayed  he  resisted  not, 
he  forbiddeth  to  boast  in  human  bravery  "  (on  I 
Cor.  i.  27). 

The  commentaries  of  Pelagius  contain  all  the 

erroneous  doctrines  later  alleged  against  him,  with  a 

single  exception.    This,  however,  was  the  one  which 

was  preeminently  to  lead  to  his  con- 

5.  PedotMip-  denmation— doubts  regarding  the  bap- 
tism,  Origi-  tism  of  children  for  the  remission  of 
nal  Sin,  and  sins.  He  had  no  occasion  to  mention 
Perfection,  pedobaptism,    for   his  high   estimate 

of  solafiducian  justification  evidently 
concerned  only  those  baptized  as  adults;  but 
obviously,  had  he  needed  to  allude  to  it,  he  would 
have  condenmed  it.  From  this  a  double  con- 
clusion follows:  first  that  Pelagius'  doctrines  can 
not  have  been  offensive  of  themselves  to  wide 
circles  of  the  Church  of  his  period;  second, 
infant  baptism  was  to  prove  fatal  to  him  so  soon 
as  it  was  recognized  by  tne  Church  for  the  remission 
of  sins.  According  to  Augustine,  the  three  chief 
errors  of  the  Pelagians  were:  their  denial  of  original 
sin;  their  view  that  justifying  grace  is  not  given 
freely,  but  according  to  merit;  and  that  they  re- 
garded sinless  perfection  as  possible  after  baptism. 
The  first  and  third  charges  were  well  founded. 
While  recognizing  that  sin  was  general  almost 
without  exception,  Pelagius  acknowledged  no  in- 
herited taint;  and  the  possibility  of  post-baptismal 
sinlflssness,  ^ough  rardfy  realized,  followed  from 
his  premise  that  Christians  are  called  to  perfection. 
Yet  in  neither  of  these  positions  was  Pelagius  with- 
out predecessors.  The  doctrine  of  original  sin  was 
unknown  in  the  Eastern  Church,  and  Pelagius  could 
even  claim  some  degree  of  support  in  Lactantius 
(Dimna  intiUuHo,  iv.  24-25;  MPL,  vi.  522;  Eng. 
trans!.,  ANF,  vii.  125-127).  Universal  sin  was  for 
the  Origenistic  theology  a  presupposition  of  this 
temporal  period.  In  the  Old  Testament,  Abraham, 
Noah,  Enoch,  and  Abel  were  declared  '^  acceptable 
to  God  ";  and  Athanasius  accepted  this  in  the  sense 
of  active  integrity  and  regarded  also  Jeremiah  as 
sinless.  The  ancient  view  was  wide-spread  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  Christian  to  live  sinlessly  after 
baptism,  a  view  expressed  by  Athanasius  and  Justin 
and  regarded  as  entirely  possible  of  realization. 

Nevertheless,  it  would  be  incorrect  to  say  that 
the  views  of  Pelagius  represented  nothing  but  what 
was  already  current  in  the  East.  Augustine  was 
wrong  in  charging  that  Pelagius  held  justifying  grace 

to  be  conditioned  by  human  merit;  for 

6.  Doctrine  one  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  Pela- 
of  Grace,   gius  was  that  man  is  justified  in  baptism 

by  faith  alone,  and  not  by  any  merits 
of  his  former  life.  It  was  only  assisting  grace  of 
another  kind  that  could  be  merited  according  to 
the  system  of  Pelagius.  The  error  of  Augustine  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  by  justification  he  has  in  mind 
something  different  from  the  sense  of  Pelagius. 
Elsewhere,  however,  he  accurately  expressed  what 
he  failed  to  find  in  Pelagius;  namely,  the  concept  of 
that  grace  {gratia  inspiratumia;  see  Auoustinis, 
Saint,  Bibhop  of  Hippo,  U.,  {  2)  without  which. 
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in  Augustine's  view,  nothing  good  could  happen,  it 
being  the  inward  oommunication  of  supernatural 
strength  for  good,  and  the  bestowal  of  a  share  in  the 
weU-being  of  Qod,  without  which  justification  does 
not  fulfil  itself.  It  is  true  that  Pelagius  speaks  of 
a  "  strength  through  the  Holy  Ghost "  given  by 
Christ  to  his  followers,  and  of  a  "  seal  of  the  Spirit " 
received  by  the  Christian  in  baptism,  and  that  he 
was  also  aware  that  the  Spirit  aids  man's  infirmity 
(Rom.  viii.  26);  but  he  understood  this  aid  of  the 
Spirit  to  be  either  the  baptismal  sealing  of  the  earn- 
est of  future  inheritance,  or  the  strengthening  of 
man's  weak  powers  by  reviving  the  hope  of  recom- 
pense (Rom.  V.  5).  It  is  true,  not  every  mention 
of  "  aid  of  the  Spirit "  is  explained  in  this  way  by 
Pelagius,  but  his  general  tendency  was  to  stamp 
Biblical  ideas  with  clear  concepts  in  accordance  wi^ 
his  general  purview.  And  this  was  opposed  to 
every  physical  or  hjrperphysical  basis  of  morality, 
and  had  its  source  in  the  intellectualism  of  ancient 
ethics.  Augustine  was  influenced  by  the  mysticism 
of  the  Neoplatonic  school  (see  Negplatonism); 
Pelagius,  by  the  older  moral,  rational,  popular  phi- 
losophy, especially  that  of  the  Stoics  (see  Stoicism). 
Consequently  his  opinion  of  "  natural  and  common 
death"  has  few  parallels  in  the  Eastern  Church.  It 
is  to  be  noted  that  his  idea  of  the  sinful  state  of  man 
is  more  closely  analogous  to  that  of  collective  sin 
and  collective  guilt  in  the  modem  (Church  than  the 
Augustinian,  and  that  his  doctrine  of  justification 
squares  more  closely  in  many  respects  with  that 
of  Paul  than  does  Augustine's.  His  concept  of 
faith,  in  like  manner,  is  deeper,  though  he  is  pre- 
vented from  perfectly  understanding  the  religious 
by  his  intellectualistic  moralism,  just  as  Augustine 
is  prevented  by  his  mystical  bias.  But,  again  like 
Augustine,  Pelagius  meant  more  than  his  teaching 
expressed.  To  him  the  hope  of  recompense  is 
founded  on  the  remission  of  sins,  and  remission 
rests  upon  the  cross.  For  this  reason  he  frequently 
emphasises  gratitude;  and  such  words  as  "he 
proveth  that  he  hath  God  in  mind  who,  having 
Qod  ever  before  him,  dareth  not  sin  "  (on  Rom.  i. 
21)  conclusively  proved  that  Pelagius  knew  of  a 
personal  relation  to  Ckxi  and  Christ  which  his 
moralistic  formulas  could  no  more  describe 
than  could  Augustine's  physical  and  hyperphysical 
concepts  do  justice  to  the  depths  of  his  personal 
piety. 

It  is  clear,  nevertheless,  that  the  main  interests  of 
Pelagius  were  not  centered  where  his  thoughts  most 
closely  approximated  those  of  Paul.  This  is  shown 
by  his  letter  to  the  virgin  Demetrias  (cf .  Augustine, 
DegesUaPdagii,  ii.  1099-1120;  Eng.  transl.,  NPNF, 
1  ser.  V.  225  sqq.)»  written  in  413  or  414  and  pre- 
served among  the  works  of  Jerome 
7.  Letter  to  (MPL,  xxx.  15-45).    While  maintain- 

Demetrias  ing  that  God  forgives  in  baptism  all 
and        the  sins  of  the  Christian,  the  letter 

Celestitts.  lays  special  stress  on  the  admonition 
that  the  baptised  "  must  so  be  mind- 
ful of  their  heavenly  birth  that,  living  among  the 
wicked,  they  may  conquer  every  evil."  The  power 
of  good  and  evil  is  a  fundamental  presupposition, 
and  the  glory  of  the  rational  soul;  even  many  philoso- 
phers, although  strangers  to  God,  had  been  able  to 


please  him  in  virtue  of  the  "  good  of  nature."  The 
letter  also  alludes  to  the  ''  grace  of  the  remisstcm  of 
sins,"  laying  more  stress,  however,  on  the  "  graise  of 
doctrine,"  with  mention  of  the  "graces  of  assist- 
ance "  (by  the  Holy  Ghost) ;  though  the  latter  graces 
are  but  obscurely  developed  in  this  epistle.  Even 
meditation  on  the  Bible  is  here  urged  by  Pelagius 
only  in  the  interest  of  moral  instruction  and  stimu- 
lus. It  is  thus  evident  that  the  religious  concept 
of  Pelagius  retired  into  the  background  when  he 
spoke  on  morality  or  holiness  of  living;  and  he 
lived,  despite  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
writings  of  Paul,  in  an  atmosphere  of  ascetic  moral- 
ity more  akin  to  the  views  of  Seneca  than  to  those 
of  the  great  Apostle.  More  energetically  than 
Pelagius,  and  at  an  earlier  date,  his  pupil  Celestius, 
a  lawyer  of  noble  birth,  emphasized  the  negative 
side  of  the  views  which  he  and  his  teacher  held  in 
common.  According  to  the  testimony  of  the  Liber 
pr<Bde8tinatu8  (i.  88;  cf .  Vincent  of  Lerins,  Cammofd-' 
torium,  xxiv.,  xxxiv.;  MPL,  1.  670-671),  Pelagius 
derived  from  Celestius  the  theses  set  up  against 
original  sin;  but  this  does  not  say  that  these  were 
citations  from  a  book  by  Celestius  entitled  "  Against 
Original  Sin."  The  citations  of  Jerome  from  a  work 
by  Celestius,  probably  entitled  "  Syllogisms,"  as 
well  as  a  series  of  sentences  by  which  Celestius  was 
challenged  at  C!arthage  in  411,  may  be  derived  from 
the  same  book  from  which  Pelagius  drew.  It  is 
not  impossible,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
author  of  the  Liber  prtBdeatinatua  and  Vincent  may 
have  had  in  mind  several  works  of  Celestius  when 
they  termed  him  the  first  opponent  of  the  doctrine 
of  original  sin.  At  all  events,  the  literary  activity 
of  Celestius,  so  far  as  is  known,  no  more  caused  a 
controversy  at  Rome  than  the  commentaries  of 
Pelagius. 

n.  Pelagian  Controversies:  The  Pelagian  con- 
troversy began  when  Pelagius  and  Celestius  visited 
northern  Africa.  According  to  Marius  Mercator, 
the  latter  left  Rome  before  the  end  of  409.    Pelagius, 

on  the  other  hand,  may  still  have  been 
z.  Rejection  in  Rome  when  the  city  was  sacked  by 
of  Celestius.  Alaric  in  410.    By  411  Pelagius  was 

at  Carthage,  probably  with  Celestius, 
during  the  colloquy  with  the  Donatists.  Soon  after- 
ward Pelagius  went  to  the  East,  while  Celestius 
remained  in  Carthage,  where  he  hoped  to  be  ordained 
presbyter.  He  was  denounced  as  a  heretic  in  a 
brief  presented  by  Paulinus,  a  deacon  of  Milan, 
however,  and  in  411  was  refused  ordination  by  a 
83mod  of  Carthage,  though  apparently  spared  ez- 
conununication.  The  theses  for  whidi  he  was  re- 
jected were  as  follows:  (1)  Adam  was  created 
mortal,  and  would  have  died  whether  he  had  siimed 
or  not;  (2)  the  sin  of  Adam  injured  himself  only, 
not  the  human  race ;  (3)  infants  are  bom  in  the  state 
in  which  Adam  was  before  the  fall;  (4)  neither  does 
the  whole  human  race  die  through  the  death  or  sin 
of  Adam,  nor  does  it  rise  again  through  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ;  (5)  the  law,  as  well  as  the  Gospd, 
gives  access  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven;  and  (6)  men 
had  been  without  sin  even  before  ^e  advent  of 
Christ.  It  is  noteworthy  that  even  at  this  synod 
which  rejected  him,  Celestius  was  attacked  on  the 
problem  of  infant  baptism,  so  that  he  was  forced 
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to  admit  that  infants  should  be  baptised.  Aftel* 
his  condeDoination  he  appealed  to  Rome,  but  soon 
went  to  Asia  Biinor  and  sought,  apparently  with 
success,  to  be  ordained  presbyter. 

Henceforth,  though  the  problems  raised  by  these 
controversies  continued  to  be  mooted  at  Carthage, 
Pelagius  and  Celestius  were  both  absent  in  Asia,  and 
the  former  was  meanwhile  held  in  the  highest  es- 
teem by  Augustine.    As  the  problems  became  more 

and  more  widely  discussed,  Augustine, 

2.  Diffusion  about  the  beginning  of  412,  wrote  his 

of  Pelagi-   two  books  De  peccatorum  meriHs  et  re- 

anism*      missume  and  De  bapHamo  parvulorum 

followed  by  his  letter  to  Marcellinus  and 
his  De  spiritu  et  littera.  The  points  in  controversy, 
original  sin  and  the  necessity  of  infant  baptism,  as 
well  as  the  possibility  of  being  without  sin  through 
the  aid  of  God,  and  the  difference  between  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testaments,  are  here  discussed  without 
mentioning  Celestius,  and  with  only  a  courteous 
allusion  to  Pelagius.  In  413,  sermons  preached 
on  the  baptism  of  infants  by  Augustine  at  Carthage 
stirred  up  a  tiunult  and  proved  how  widely  diffused 
were  Pelagian  views;  and  in  414  Augustine  was 
informed  by  a  certain  Hilarius  that  some  Christians 
at  Syracuse  held  the  following  views:  (1)  man  may 
be  without  sin  and  may  easily  keep  the  commands 
of  God  if  he  will;  (2)  unbaptized  children  who  die 
can  not  justly  perish;  (3)  a  rich  man  retaining  his 
riches  can  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  unless 
he  sells  all  that  he  has;  (4)  no  oaths  should  be  taken; 
and  (5)  the  church  without  blemish  is  the  visible 
one,  which  is  able  to  be  without  sin.  The  first  of 
these  theses  was  derived  directly  from  the  Edoga  of 
Pelagius;  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  may  also  be  de- 
rived from  his  writings.  The  second  and  third  are 
attributed  by  Augustine  to  Celestius.  Somewhat 
later  Augustine  received  from  Sicily  the  so-called 
Definitiones  Codesiiij  while  between  413  and  418  an 
anonymous  Sicilian  author  wrote  six  Pelagian  trac- 
tates which  seem  almost  a  commentary  on  the  theses 
recorded  by  Hilarius.  It  is  thus  clear  that  Pelagian- 
ism  waA  far  more  widely  extended  in  412-415  than 
the  personal  activity  of  Pelagius  and  Celestius  could 
have  spread,  this  being  due  partly  to  a  natural 
tendency  toward  a  Pelagian  mode  of  thought,  and 
partly  to  the  bond  between  the  culture  of  the 
period  and  the  ancient  quasi-Stoic  popular  philos- 
ophy. At  the  same  time  there  is  a  marked  avoid- 
ance of  polemics  by  Augustine  against  either 
Pelagius  or  Celestius. 

After  415,  however,  a  more  personal  animus 
entered  into  Augustine's  polemics.  The  exact  cause 
of  this  change  of  attitude  is  unknown,  but  it  is 
evident  that  when,  in  the  spring  of  415,  Augustine 

sent  Orosius  (q.v.)  with  certain  prob- 
3.  Misston  lems  to  Jerome  in  the  East,  he  also 
of  Orosius.  sought  to  put  Jerome  on  his  guard 

against  Pelagius,  and  to  arouse  the 
Eastern  Church  to  oppose  the  heresiarch.  Not  only 
was  the  attitude  of  the  East,  as  in  the  ordination  of 
Celestius,  disturbing  to  Augustine,  but  he  had  also 
received  through  two  of  Pelagius'  pupils,  Timasius 
and  Jacobus,  the  heresiarch's  book  De  natura, 
which  had  probably  been  written  in  414.  Though 
the  doctrines  of  this  book  were  no  more  heretical 


than  the  views  he  had  advanced  in  his  Biblical  can^ 
mentary  which  had  long  been  known  to  Augustine, 
nevertheless  Augustine  was  deeply  offended,  prob- 
ably because  in  this  work  Pelagius  sought  to  quote 
earlier  authorities  in  support  of  his  doctrines. 
Augustine  replied  in  his  Z>e  natura  et  gratia, 
he  still  did  not  polemise  against  Pelagius  by 
name.  In  July,  415,  a  few  months  after  the 
arrival  of  Orosius,  John  of  Jerusalem  convened 
a  s3mod  of  all  or  a  part  of  his  presbjrters  to 
consider  the  position  of  Pelagius.  'Diis  body  was 
apparently  summoned  at  the  instance  of  Orosius 
and  because  of  his  antipathy  to  Pelagius,  who  was 
publicly  called  to  defend  his  position.  The  majority 
of  those  present  clearly  sided  with  Pelagius,  but 
the  latter  subscribed  to  the  formula  of  John  and 
anathematized  all  who  declared  that  man  could 
attain  to  perfect  virtue  without  divine  aid.  This 
he  could  honestly  do,  though  under  divine  grace 
he  did  not  include  the  inspiration  requisite  for  each 
act,  as  in  Augustine's  view.  Although,  according 
to  Orosius,  John  and  Pelagius  acquiesced  in  his 
requirements,  Orosius  was  compelled  to  defend 
himself  against  charges  of  heresy,  while  the  bishop's 
attitude  toward  Pelagius  was  so  friendly  that 
more  than  a  year  later  Augustine  in  a  letter  to 
John  felt  himself  obliged  to  refer  to  Pelagius  as 
''  our  brother."  It  is  thus  evident  that  Orosius 
was  unsuccessful  in  his  attack  on  Pelagius  at 
Jerusalem. 

Equally  futile  was  a  second  attack  made  by  the 
Gallic  bishops  Heros  of  Aries  and  Lazarus  of  Aix. 
Both  had  been  compelled,  as  partizans  of  the  usurper 
Constantine,  to  resign  their  sees  after  his  defeat 
in  41 1 .  What  called  them  to  Palestine, 
4.  Synods  of  however,  is  unknown;  but  at  all  events 
DuMpoliSy  they  presented  to  Eulogius,  bishop  of 
Carthage,  Csesarea,  a  brief  against  Pdagius.  In 
and  Mileve.  Dec,  415,  accordingly,  a  synod  of  four^ 
teen  bishops  vraa  convened  at  Diospo- 
lis,  the  ancient  Lydda.  The  accusers  were  xmable 
to  be  present,  one  of  them  being  ill.  The  majority 
of  the  all^ations  against  him  Pelagius  was  able  to 
refute  by  simple  interpretation ;  the  chief  accusation, 
that  he  thought  that  man  could  be  without  sin  if 
he  would,  he  defended,  as  at  Jerusalem,  by  making 
this  power  dependent  on  the  assistance  of  God. 
The  writ  of  accusation  approximated  the  real  points 
of  the  Pelagian  controversy  only  in  the  theses  taken 
from  the  writings  of  Celestius;  in  reply  Pelagius 
pointed  out  that  the  theses,  in  so  far  as  they  were 
not  already  explained,  were  set  forth  by  another,  and 
he  also  condemned  them.  In  consequence,  the 
synod  confirmed  the  orthodoxy  of  Pelagius.  The 
East  had  at  last  answered  the  challenge  which  the 
Carthaginian  Pelagians  had  made  in  413.  In  416 
Orosius  brought  the  news  with  a  letter  of  Heros 
and  Lazarus  to  Africa.  Recognizing,  however,  that 
they  must  enforce  their  views  by  some  episcopal 
authority,  the  Africans,  even  before  seeing  the  acts 
of  the  Synod  of  Diospolis,  convened  two  synods  in 
the  autumn  of  416:  the  first  at  Carthage,  with  the 
bishops  of  the  Carthaginian  province;  and  the 
second  at  Mileve,  with  the  Numidian  bishops,  in- 
cluding Augustine  and  Alypius.  Neither  of  tiiese 
eynods  pronounced  a  direct  anathema  on  Pelagius  or 
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Celestius;  but  in  view  of  the  previous  measures 
against  Celestius,  the  information  received  from 
Diospolis,  and  the  verdict  of  those  who  had  read 
the  writings  of  Pelagius  and  Celestius,  the  latter 
two  were  declared  to  be  the  authors  of  grave  heresy 
in  that  they  made  no  allowance  for  grace  side  by 
side  with  free  will  and  since  they  assailed  the  neces- 
sity of  infant  baptism.  The  Africans  appealed, 
moreover,  in  two  letters  to  Pope  Innocent  I.  for 
the  authority  also  of  the  "  Apostolic  Chair  ";  but 
since  the  outcome  of  this  might  be  doubtful,  espe- 
cially as  Pelagius  had  many  friends  in  Rome,  Augus- 
tine and  four  other  bishops  (Aurelius  of  Carthage, 
Alypius,  Evodius,  and  Possidius)  appended  to  the 
synodical  letters  a  private  epistle  in  which  they 
advocated  that  either  Pelagius  be  tried  orally  at 
Rome  or  negotiations  with  him  be  taken  up  in 
writing.  Innocent  answered  these  three  letters  in 
an  equal  number  of  replies  on  Jan.  27,  417,  evidently 
without  having  convened  a  sjmod.  He  declared  it 
impractical  to  cite  Pelagius  for  trial,  evidently  hold- 
ing the  judgment  of  the  Africans  as  sufficient  for 
decision.  In  his  private  letter  the  pope  questioned 
the  authenticity  of  the  acts  of  the  synod  of  Dios- 
polis,  which  he  utterly  ignored  in  his  official  com- 
munications to  Carthage  and  Mileve.  He  likewise 
declared  that  Pelagius  and  Celestius  could  have 
no  part  in  the  Church  until  they  should  come  to 
their  senses. 

On  Mar.  12,  417,  Innocent  I.  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Zosimus,  who  was  soon  obliged  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  Pelagian  controversy.  According 
to  Marius  Mercator,  Celestius  had  gone  from  Ephe- 
sus  to  Constantinople,  whence  he  was  banished  by 
Bishop  Atticus.  He  appeared  at  Rome  and  sub- 
mitted to  Zosimus  a  request  that  the  charges  al- 
leged against  him  be  investigated.  Zosimus  ac- 
cordingly, together  with  his  cleigy, 
5.  Zosimus  considered  the  problem  of  Celestius' 

and  the     orthodoxy  and  decided  in  his  favor. 

African     These  results  were  communicated  by 

Church,  the  pope  to  the  Africans,  whom  he  at 
the  same  time  reproved  for  their  hasty 
judgment,  and  he  demanded  that  they  revise  their 
verdict  or  deliver  Celestius  to  him  at  Rome  within 
two  months.  This  letter  can  hardly  have  been  sent 
before  Zosimus  found  himself  plunged  into  the  affairs 
of  Pelagius.  The  latter,  who  had  made  a  detailed 
presentment  of  his  views  in  the  four  books  of  his 
De  libero  arbUrio  (written  after  the  Synod  of  Dios- 
polis),  had  sent  this  work  and  a  creed  which  is  still 
extant,  together  with  a  letter  of  appeal  to  Innocent, 
of  whose  death  he  was  unaware.  The  dociunents 
were  received  by  Zosimus.  In  this  work  on  the 
freedom  of  the  will  the  basal  concepts  of  Pelagian- 
ism  are  very  evident.  Pelagius  endeavored  to  show 
that  the  assertion  of  a  divinely  given  **  natural 
power  "  did  not  exclude  God's  support  of  man's 
volition  and  action  "  that  what  they  are  commanded 
to  do  through  free  will  they  may  the  more  easily 
fulfil  through  grace."  The  accompanjring  letter 
and  the  creed  of  Pelagius  expressly  stated  that 
children  should  be  baptized,  and  that  man  ever 
needs  the  help  of  God.  Both  these  dociunents  were 
publicly  read  by  the  pope's  command,  to  the  intense 


joy  of  Pdagius'  many  friends  in  Rome.  In  a  letter 
of  Sept.  21,  417,  Zo^us  informed  the  Africans  of 
these  facts,  and  sending  them  the  statements  of 
Pelagius  uiged  them  to  rejoice  that  Pelagius  and 
Celestius,  though  accused  by  false  judges,  had  never 
been  outside  the  limits  of  the  Church.  At  the 
same  time  apparently  Zosimus  cited  Paulinus,  the 
former  accuser  of  Celestius,  to  appear  at  Rome. 
These  measures  of  Zosimus  naturally  aroused  oppo- 
sition in  Africa,  but  only  a  portion  of  the  excited 
controversies  which  ensued  is  known.  Three  things 
however,  are  certain.  Before  the  end  of  Feb.,  418, 
a  synod  was  held  at  Carthage,  where  a  reply  was 
formulated  to  the  letter  of  Zosimus.  This  reply  was 
couched  in  sharp  terms,  declaring  that  no  general 
submission  to  the  decision  of  Innocent  could  justify 
Celestius,  who  must  condemn  the  erroneous  doc- 
trines he  had  advanced;  or  else  the  Roman  see, 
which  had  adjudged  his  views  to  be  orthodox,  must 
be  deemed  to  approve  his  errors;  and  Paullnus, 
writing  on  Nov.  8,  417,  declared  that  it  was  mmeo- 
essary  for  him  to  go  to  Rome.  On  Mar.  21,  418, 
Zosimus  replied  that  no  change  had  been  made  in 
what  Innocent  had  done.  This  letter  reached  its 
destination  on  Apr.  29,  and  two  days  later,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Roman  envoy,  a  synod  of  more  than 
200  bishops  convened  at  Carthage.  In  a  letter  to 
Zosimus  it  was  agreed  to  abide  by  Innocent's  deci- 
sion until  Pelagius  and  Celestius  should  acknowl- 
edge beyond  all  doubt  that  the  grace  of  God  assists 
man  not  only  to  know  justice,  but  to  perform  it. 
At  the  same  time  a  niunber  of  anti-Pelagian  canons 
were  formulated.  These  affirmed  (1)  that  Adam 
first  became  mortal  through  the  fall;  (2)  that  chil- 
dren must  be  baptized  for  the  remission  of  sins  be- 
cause of  their  original  sin;  (3)  that  it  is  an  error  to 
think  ''  that  the  grace  of  God  whereby  we  are  justi- 
fied avails  only  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  not  also 
for  aid  against  their  commission " ;  and  (4)  that 
sinless  perfection  is  impossible  on  earth. 

Since  these  ecclesiastical  measures  could  scarcely 
overcome  the  sympathy  with  Pelagius  at  Rome,  the 
Africans  prevailed  upon  the  Emperor  Honorius  to 
issue  a  sacred  rescript  at  Ravenna  on  Apr.  30,  418, 
in  which,  lamenting  the  spread  of 
6.  Rescript  Pelagianism  at  Rome  and  cJsewhere, 
of  Honorius.  he  commanded  Celestius  and  Pelagius 
to  be  banished  from  Rome  and  their 
adherents  to  be  exiled.  This  decree  can  scarcely 
have  affected  Pelagius  himself;  for  though  Marius 
Mercator  states  that  he  was  banished  from  Jerusa- 
lem by  a  sjmod  held  late  in  417  or  early  in  418,  and 
presided  over  by  Theodotus,  bishop  of  Antioch, 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  had  come  to 
Rome  before  the  promulgation  of  the  imperial 
rescript.  As  late  as  the  summer  of  418  Augustine 
alludes  to  Pelagius  as  being  in  Palestine,  but  hence- 
forth nothing  whatsoever  is  known  concerning  him. 
Celestius,  who  seems  to  have  been  in  Rome  on  Mar. 
21,  418,  fled  probably  to  avoid  the  execution  of  the 
rescript.  The  promulgation  of  the  emperor's  edict 
and  the  general  council  at  Carthage  were  followed 
by  Zosimus'  famous  Epishda  tracUnia  which  has 
unfortunately  perished.  It  is  equally  certain  that 
the  acts  of  the  synod  at  Carthage  were  in  the  hands 
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of  Zosimiu  before  he  wrote  this  episUe,  which  can 
scarcely  have  appeared  many  weeJas  after  the  end 
of  April,  418.  It  was  an  extremely  comprehenave 
document  which  gave  a  history  of  the  entire  con- 
troversy, with  copious  excerpts  from  the  writings 
of  both  Celestius  and  Pelagius.  The  Africans  ex- 
pressed their  thanks  for  this  condemnation  of  their 
two  arch-opponents  in  a  letter  (likewise  lost)  writ- 
ten after  a  synod  had  been  held.  To  demonstrate 
the  impossibility  of  any  recondliationi  Augustine 
wrote  his  last  books  against  Pelagius  and  Celestius, 
the  lAbri  duo  de  gratia  CkrisH  and  the  De  peccato 
originali, 

Pelagianism  was  officially  dead  in  the  West,  but 
the  imperial  edicts  of  419  and  421  show  that  the  her- 
esy still  exercised  a  secret  influence.  This  chief  figure 
of  this  second  period  was  Julian  of  Edanum  (q.v.). 
How  he  had  been  won  over  to  Pelagianism  is  un- 
known, but  it  would  seem  that  his 
7.  Julian  of  studies  in  Cicero  and  his  Stoic  and 
Edanum.  especially  Aristotelian  philosophy, 
combined  with  the  influence  of  his 
friend  Paulinus  of  Nola,  made  Julian  a  Pelagian  as 
soon  as  he  became  a  theologian.  The  EpUtola 
tradoria  of  Tkxamva  gave  Julian  the  opportunity  to 
present  his  views,  since  it  made  the  condemnation 
of  Pelagius  and  Celestius  incumbent  on  the  orthodox. 
Before  going  into  exile  either  because  he  had  refused 
to  subscribe  to  the  Epistola  tradoria,  or  because  he 
had  disobeyed  the  edict  of  419  which  punished  by 
deposition  and  banishment  refusal  to  subscribe  to 
the  condemnation  of  Pelagius  and  Cdestius,  Julian 
wrote  two  letters  to  Zosimus  critidsing  the  condem- 
nation of  Cdestius  at  Carthage  in  411.  In  Rome 
itself  Julian  pleaded  against  the  doctrine  of  original 
sin,  probably  during  the  pontificate  of  ZSosimus,  who 
ana^ematiied  him.  In  the  brief  schism  which 
followed  the  death  of  Zosimus  in  Dec.,  418,  the 
Italian  bishops  were  largdy  Pelagian.  This  tend- 
ency was  aided  by  a  letter  now  lost,  but  probably 
written  by  Julian  to  Valerius,  the  influential 
"count"  in  Ravenna.  The  charge  made  in  this 
letter  that  Augustine  condemned  marriage  was 
answered  (late  in  418  or  early  in  419)  by  the  great 
bishop's  first  book  De  nupHia  et  eoncup%9centia  ad 
Valerium,  This  book  was  answered  by  Julian,  in 
the  summer  of  419,  in  his  four  books  (of  which  only 
fragments  have  been  preserved)  Ad  TtarbanHum; 
and  to  the  same  period  bdongs  a  Pelagian  docu- 
ment, doubtless  composed  by  Julian  himself,  sharply 
opposing  "Manichean"  opponents  and  exhorting 
the  Pelagians  to  stand  firm.  This  document  is 
doedy  rdated  to  the  letter,  written  probably  in  the 
slumner  of  419,  which  Julian  sent  in  the  name  of 
eighteen  Pelagian  bishops  to  Ruf us,  bishop  of  Thes- 
salonica.  This  letter  was  apparently  designed  to 
gain  a  home  for  the  writers  during  their  exile  in  the 
East;  but  the  number  of  these  exiles,  many  of  whom 
soon  returned  repentant,  is  uncertain.  Not  later 
than  421  Julian  himself,  after  many  wanderings, 
came  with  his  friends,  induding  Florus,  Orontius, 
and  Fabius,  to  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  (q.v.),  who 
was  Pelagian  in  sympathy.  Deiq)ite  the  banishment 
of  Julian,  the  polemic  between  him  and  Augustine 
still  continued.    In  420  Augustine  wrote  his  second 


book  De  nupUie  et  concupieeentia  ad  Valerium^ 
quickly  followed  by  his  Libri  qualuor  contra  duaa 
epiehdas  Peiagianorum,  Both  of  these  works  men- 
tion Julian  but  do  not  oppose  him  directly.  When 
Augustine,  however,  recdved  the  complete  copy  of 
his  opponent's  Ad  Tvrbantiumf  he  wrote,  not  earlier 
than  421,  his  Ldbri  aex  contra  Jvlianum,  Julian 
was  unaware  of  this  latter  work  when  in  Cilicia  he 
again  attacked  Augustine  in  his  Odo  libri  ad  Florum, 
Of  this  polemic  Augustine  heard  nothing  before  427; 
and  his  detailed  reply  broke  off  with  the  sixth  book, 
the  work  being  accordingly  called  Opus  imperfec- 
tum.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  Julian  replied 
to  dther  of  the  two  works  specifically  directed 
against  him  by  Augustine,  nor  is  much  known  of 
his  life  after  the  completion  of  his  Ad  Forum. 
He  presented  no  new  theses,  but  sununed  up  in  a 
system  the  prindples  of  Pelagius;  formulated  the 
sharp  distinction  from  Augustinianism ;  and,  re- 
tiring the  ascetic,  emphasised  the  intellectual- 
moral  dement.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  Theo- 
dore of  Mopsuestia  in  428,  Julian,  with  his  friends 
Florus,  Orontius,  and  Fabius,  was  in  Constantinople 
where  he  sought  to  win  the  emperor  and  the  new 
patriarch,  Nestorius  (q.v.),  over  to  this  side.  The 
friendship  between  Tlieodore  and  Nestorius,  com- 
bined with  the  affinity  of  Pelagianism  with  Nee- 
torian  Christology  (seeCHRiSTOLooT,  IV.,  J  1),  may 
have  moved  Julian  to  make  this  step;  but  Nes- 
torius, not  knowing  of  the  coiu'se  of  events  in  the 
West,  sought  for  information  from  Pope  Cdestine 
I.  For  some  reason  the  pope  remained  silent,  and 
Nestorius,  apparently  regarding  Julian  and  his 
comrades  as  orthodox,  though  not  himself  a  Pela- 
gian, permitted  them  to  renudn  for  the  time  in 
Constantinople.  The  patriarch  seemed  also  friendly 
to  Cdestius,  probably  in  429.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  same  year,  however,  Marius  Mercator  published 
at  Constantinople  his  Commoniiorium  super  nomine 
C(dedn,  to  demonstrate  that  Cdestius,  Pelagius, 
Julian,  and  his  companions  were  heretics  who 
had  long  been  under  the  ban  in  the  West  and 
among  all  the  orthodox  of  the  East.  Early 
in  430,  therefore,  the  Pelagians  were  expelled 
by  the  emperor  from  Constantinople,  and  the 
verdict  of  tiie  West  was  likewise  adopted  by  the 
anti-Nestorian  Coundl  of  Ephesus  in  431.  Ac- 
cording to  Prosper,  Julian,  about  439,  sought  to 
regain  his  bishopric  by  a  feigned  repentance,  only  to 
be  successfully  opposed  by  Pope  Sixtus  III.  at  the 
instance  of  Leo,  later  the  Great. 

Meanwhile  Pelagianism  lingered  on,  not  only  in 
Britain,  where  Agricola  disseminated  Pelagian  views 
until  checked  by  Germanus,  bishop  of  Auxerre,  in 
429;  and  Irdand,  where  the  conmientaries  of  Pela- 
gius   were    long    popular,    but   also 
8.  DecUne  throughout  the  West,  and  even  in  North 
and  Disap-  Africa.  Pope  Cdestine  I.  relinquished 
pearance.   his  active  support  of  the  Augustinians 
against  Gallic  Semi-Pdagianism  (q.v.) 
after  the  death  of  Augustine  and  the  Vandal  inva- 
sion of  Africa;  and  the  accession,  in  432,  of  Sixtus 
III.,  who  before  the  time  of  the  Epiehda  tradata  had 
figured  as  the  most  influential  patron  of  the  Pela- 
gians, probably  accounts  for  the  change  of  situation 
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in  the  view  of  Julian.  About  this  same  time  the 
Liber  prcBdetHnaiui  appeared  from  Roman  ciroles 
which  were  Pelagian  at  heart,  though  they  reckoned 
Pelagius  among  the  heretics.  But  where  the  doc- 
trines of  Pelagius  had  been  anathematised,  Pela- 
gianism,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  could  no 
longer  exist.  After  Julian's  failure  to  r^ain  his 
diocese,  he  seems  to  have  remained  in  Italy,  for  he 
was  in  Campania  in  the  pontificate  of  Leo  the  Great 
(440-461 ) .  Qennadius  implies  that  he  died  between 
about  441  and  445,  but  where  is  unknown.  Of 
Celestius,  moreover,  all  traces  vanish  in  420. 

(F.  LooFS.) 

Bibuoobapbt:  The  aouroes  are  fairly  well  indicated  in  the 
text.  They  are  the  anti-Pelasian  treatiaes  of  Augustine, 
handiest  in  W.  Bright's  ed.  Oxford.  1880.  also  in  Augus- 
tine's works  in  MPL,  xxxii.-xlvi  (cf.  the  collection  of 
material  useful  for  the  history  of  the  controverey,  MPL, 
xlv.  1600  sqq.),  and  the  Eng.  transl.  in  NPNF,  1  ser., 
vol.  ▼.,  whidi  contains  an  "  Introductoiy  Essay "  by 
B.  B.  Warfield,  and  a  bibliography;  the  remains  of  Pe- 
lagius, Celestius,  and  Julian,  in  MPL,  xxi.;  the  works  of 
Marius  Mercator  in  MPL,  xlviii  (Gamier's  ed.,  with  seven 
dissertations  on  the  hbtory  of  Pelagian  ism,  and  a  num- 
ber of  scattered  sources  appeared,  Paris,  1673);  the  anti- 
Pelagian  writings  of  Jerome,  MPL,  xxii.-xxx.;  Orosius, 
Liber  apoiooetieu;  MPL,  xxxi.;  and  the  acts  of  the  wynodM 
and  coimefl  named  in  the  text  as  reported  in  the  standard 
works  of  Manai  and  Hefele.  For  discussions  consult: 
G.  F.  Wiggeis,  Verauch  einer  praomaHachen  DartUilvina 
det  AuoutHnumtu  und  Pdagianimitu,  2  vob.,  Hamburg, 
1833,  Eng.  translation  of  vol.  i.,  Hiatorical  Pretentation  of 
Auouttinum  and  Pdaoianiam,  Andover,  1840;  J.  L. 
Jacobi,  Die  Lehre  de»  Pdagiu;  Leipsio,  1842;  A.  Short, 
The  WHnen  of  the  Spirit  with  our  Spirit,  Oxford,  1846; 
J.  Mailer,  Die  chriatliche  Lehre  von  der  SUnde,  vol.  i.,  Bres- 
lau,  1849,  Eng.  transl..  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin,  Edin- 
buigh,  1868;  W.  Cunningham,  Hiatorical  Theoiogy,  i. 
321^58,  Edinbuigh,  1863;  C.  E.  Luthardt,  Die  Lehre 
vom  freien  WiUen,  Leipsic,  1863;  J.  F.  Nouriason,  La 
Philoeophie  de  S.  Auffuatin,  i.  452  sqq.,  ii.  352  sqq.,  Paris, 
1866;  F.  Wdrter,  Der  Pela(fianiemua,  Freiburg,  1866; 
J.  B.  Mosley,  AvotuHnian  Doctrine  of  Predeetination,  chap, 
iii.,  London.  1878;  F.  Klasen,  Die  innere  Entvrickelttno  dee 
Pelaoianiemtu,  Freiburg,  1882;  idem,  in  TQS,  Uvii  (1885), 
244  sqq.,  531  sqq.;  C.  P.  Caapari,  Briefe,  Abhandlttnoen 
und  Predigten  aue  den  wwei  letxten  Jahrhunderten,  Chris- 
tiania,  1890;  A.  Bruckner,  Julian  von  Eclanwn,  Leipsic, 
1897;  B.  B.  Warfield,  Tvfo  Studiee  in  the  Hietory  of  Doc- 
trine: Auguatine  and  the  Pdagian  Controveray;  Devetop- 
ment  of  the  Doctrine  of  Infixnt  Salvation,  New  York,  1897; 
R.  Seeberg,  Duna  Sc(Hua,  Leipeio,  1900;  H.  Zinmier, 
Pdagiua  in  Irland,  Berlin,  1901;  H.  von  Schubert,  Der 
aogenannte  PrOdeatiruUua.  Bin  Beitrag  tur  Oeachichte  dea 
Pdagianiamua,  Leipsic,  1903;  E.  Riggenbach,  Vnbeaehtti 
geMUbene  Fragmente  dea  Pelagiua-Kommentara  tu  den 
pauliniaehen  Briefen,  GQtenloh,  1905;  S.  Hellmann,  Leon- 
Hua  Scottua,  Munich,  1906;  DCB,  iv.  282-295;  Schaff, 
Chriatian  Church,  iii.  783-870;  DNB,  xliv.  240-243; 
Neander,  Chriatian  Church,  vol.  ix. ;  and  in  general  the  works 
on  the  church  history  of  the  period;  also  the  works  on  the 
histoiy  of  doctrine  such  as  those  by  Hamack,  Boston, 
1895-1900;  Hagenbach,  1840,  Eng.  transl..  New  York  and 
Edinbuigh,  1861-80;  and  Shedd,  8th  ed..  New  York.  1884; 
and  the  literature  imder  Auoustins,  Saint,  of  Hippo. 

PELAYO,  ALVAR  (ALVARUS  PELAGIUS): 
Spanish  Franciscan;  d.  at  Seville  Jan.  25, 1352.  He 
studied  law  at  Bologna,  and  theology  at  Pisa  and  at 
Paris,  where  he  was  a  pupil  of  Duns  Scotus.  He 
taught  canon  law  at  Bologna  and  elsewhere,  and 
later  became  papal  penitentiary  at  Avignon  under 
John  XXII.  In  1332  he  was  made  titular  bishop 
of  Coron,  in  Greece,  and  in  1335  actual  bishop  of 
Silves,  Portugal.  While  at  Avignon  he  wrote  his 
work  De  pianetu  eedena  (Ubn,  1474,  Lyons,  1517, 
Venice,  1560;  cf.  J.  Haller,  PapsUum  und  Kirchetv- 


rrform,  I  84-^,  Berlin  1903).  In  this  treatise  he 
proclaimed  the  theory  of  unlimited  papal  authority. 
He  differed  from  Agostino  Trionfo  meraly  in  that  he, 
as  a  strict  Franciscan,  extended  the  conception  of 
poverty,  which  his  order  was  bound  to  obeerve, 
to  the  Church  at  large;  and  deduced  all  the  evils  of 
the  age  from  the  fact  that  the  Church  had  become 
rich  and  worldly.  In  his  theory  of  the  papacy  he 
maintained  that  the  pope  stood  above  all,  even  the 
councils.  The  tribunal  of  Christ  and  that  of  the 
pope  he  maintained  were  one  and  the  same,  and  all 
power  on  earth,  both  spiritual  and  secular,  inhered 
in  the  pope.  Incidentally  the  work  contains  an 
abundance  of  anecdotes  of  curiosities  and  confes- 
sional casuistries  from  the  author's  own  experience. 

K.  Benbath. 

Bibuoobapht:  L.  Waddinct  Annalea  Minorwn,  vol.  ilL, 
24  vob.,  Naples,  1731-1800  (for  account  of  unpiinted 
works);  J.  B.  Schwab,  Joh.  Oeraon,  pp.  24-28,  WOrs- 
burg,  1858;  Birck,  in  Jahretbericht  der  hch,  Bltrger- 
achule  mu  MUlheim,  1868;  S.  Riealer,  Die  literttrieehen 
Wideraacher  der  P&pale,  Leipeic,  1878;  A.  Finke,  in  Sup- 
plement IV.  to  ROmiaeheQuafiaUchrift,  Rome,  1890;  Paa- 
tor,  Popea,  vol.  i.  paoeim;  KL,  L  667-668  (gives  list  of  his 
writings). 

PELEG.    See  Table  of  the  Nations,  $  2. 

PELLIKAN  (KUERSNER),  KONRAD:  Hebrew 
scholar;  b.  at  Ruffach  (47  m.  s.w.  of  Strasburg) 
Jan.  8,  1478;  d.  at  Zurich  Apr.  6,  1556.  Bla  par- 
ents were  in  straitened  circumstances  and  his  earliest 
education  was  provided  for  at  Heidelbeig  and  TO- 
bingen  by  an  uncle  through  whom  came  his  change 
of  name  from  KOrsner.  In  1499  he  began  the  study 
of  Hebrew,  which  he  pursued  under  the  greatest 
difficulties,  studying  far  into  the  night,  and  having 
as  his  principal  aid  the  Stem  Meechiah  of  the  Domin- 
ican Peter  Schwarz  or  Petrus  Nigri  (Essllngen, 
1477),  which  included  a  chrestomathy.  On  the  basis 
of  this  he  began  a  Hebrew  glossary;  a  hint  from 
Reuchlin  aided  much  in  the  prosecution  of  his  stud- 
ies, and  Reuchlin  may  have  used  his  help  in  mAlring 
his  Hebrew  dictionary.  In  1501  Pellikan  wrote 
his  De  modo  legendi  et  intelligendi  Htbrceum  (first 
printed  at  Strasburg,  1504),  and  the  same  year  he 
became  priest  and  entered  the  monastery  at  Ruffach. 
In  1502  he  became  reader  in  theology  at  the  Car- 
melite monastery  at  Basel,  and  there  he  continued 
the  study  of  Hebrew  under  Bfatthew  Adrian,  a 
convert  to  Christianity  from  Judaism;  he  was 
transferred  in  the  same  capacity  to  Ruffach  in  1508» 
was  ''  guardian  "  at  Pforzheim  in  1511,  at  Ruffach 
in  1517,  and  at  Basel  in  1519.  He  had  meanwhile 
accompanied  the  papal  legate  Ra3rmund  de  Petrandi 
to  Italy  in  1504,  and  the  provincial  of  the  order, 
Kaspar  Satzger,  on  his  visitation  1514-17.  In  1523 
he  was  called  with  GDcolampadius  as  professor  of 
theology  to  Basel,  and  in  1525  went  to  Zurich.  The 
next  year  he  laid  aside  his  monk's  hood  and  married. 
The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  at  Zurich  as 
professor  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  and  librarian. 

His  importance  is  not  to  be  measured  by  his  text- 
book on  Hebrew  mentioned  above,  which  was  super- 
seded by  Reuchlin's  RudimerUa,  As  a  teacher  he 
was  highly  successful,  also  as  an  exegete  and  tran»- 
lator  Xc<mimerUaria  Biblioram,  Zurich,  1532-39). 
As  early  as  1512  he  pronoimced  against  transub- 
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Btantiation,  and  m  1534  in  favor  of  marriage  of 
priesta.  Yet  his  was  essentially  a  peaceable  nature, 
abhorring  strife.  He  promoted  the  reprinting  at 
Base)  of  Luther's  writings,  and  had  frieadlj  relations 
with  that  Reformer,  though  he  waa  not  in  agreement 
with  him  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
He  was  also  closely  connected  with  Zwingli,  to 
n'hoR)  he  owed  his  call  to  Zurich.  Among  his 
characteristics  were  a  sincere  piety,  great  modeety, 
an  iron  diligence,  and  hospitality. 

(H.  L.  Strack.) 

BlHUOGRAPDT :    SouiTes  of  kaoTladga  iire:    hia  CAroniittm. 

ed.  B.  Riggenboch,  Buel,   1877:    n  Germ,  tnuul.  of  the 

ffo«*c/irmt*  by  T.  Vulpinus  (Reaaud)   api»»r«i  Stnui- 

burg,  ise2;    J.  Fnbriciun.  MitaUanea  Twunrui,  iii.  413- 
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ru/i<w*«l  <J«  Bmlut  Rhunania,  pp.  MT-548, 
Laipsic.  18S6.  CoDsult:  Etxh  and  Gniber,  Encvklaplldte. 
m.,  XV.  22S-237;  E.  SUbcntein.  Conmd  PdliranuM.  Ber- 
Ua,  1900;  R.  H^un.  Konrad  Frlliainui.  Strauburs,  1892: 
L.  Grlger.  En  yoAr^drAir  /ilr  drulnAt  Thailagie.  187a.  pp. 
303-Sir.  A  pholograpUc  repnduction.  ed.  E.  NntJe. 
of  tiia  De  modo  irgsndi  appeared  Tdbin^Ba,  1877. 

PELODBET,     pc-lQlwl.     FHAHCIS     HATHAN; 

Congrcgatiomilist;  b.  in  Nl-w  York  City  Dee.  2, 1831. 
He  was  educated  at  Williams  College  (A.B.,  1853) 
and  Bangor  Theological  Seminary  (1857).  He  then 
held  Masaachusetts  pastorates  at  Gloucester  (1857- 
1859),  Oakham  (1860-65),  Attleboro  (1866-71),  and 
Natick  (1872-84).  He  retired  from  the  active 
ministry  in  1834,  and  since  1874  has  been  engaged 
aa  an  editor  of  Sunday-school  hterature.  In  the- 
ology he  is  a,  liberal  conservative.  He  ii  the  author 
of  Select  Notts  on  the  Inttmatiorud  Sunday  School 
Leastmt  (36  vola.,  Boston,  1875-1910;  partly  written 
En  collaboration  with  his  wife  and  with  Amos  Russel 
Wells) ;  Sunday-school  quarterlies  in  three  grades 
(tSSO  sqq.};  Stiggestive  Illustrations  on  the  Nra> 
Tcstamenl  (3  vols.,  comprising  John,  Acl«,  and  Mat^ 
thew;  Philadelphia,  1898-99);  toom(^Li/e (Boston, 
1900};  The  Teacher's  Commentary  (2  vols.,  com- 
prising Matthew  and  Acts;  New  York,  1901);  The 
FroiU  Line  of  the  Sunday  School  Movement  (Boston. 
1904);  The  Book  of  Job,  the  PriMem  of  the  Ages 
(New  York,  1906);  and  Gates  to  the  Prayer  Country 
(1907).  He  also  edited  a  revision  of  W.  Smith's 
abridged  Bible  DiOwmsry  (Philadelphia,  18S4)  and 
Sded.  Songs  Jot  the  Sunday  School  (2  vols.,  1884-9.'i). 
PELT,  AUTOS  FRIEDRICH  LUDWIG:  Ger- 
man theologian;  b.  at  Regenaburg  Juno  28,  1799; 
d.  at  Kemniti  (5  m.  e.s.e.  of  Greifswold)  Jan.  22, 
1861.  He  studied  philosophy  and  theology  at  Jena, 
Kiel,  and  Berlin;  became  privat-docent  in  Berlin 
In  1826;  professor  at  Greifswold  m  1829,  and  at 
Kiel  in  1835.  He  lost  his  portion  at  Kiel  in  1S52, 
atl«r  the  subjugation  of  Sleawick-Holstcin  by  the 
Danes;  and  was  then  called  as  pastor  to  Kemnitz. 
In  1857  he  became  superintendent  of  the  diocese. 
Pelt  was  originally  Hegelian  in  philosophy,  but  he 
drew  near  to  Behleiermacher  in  theology.  He  was 
closely  associated  with  Glaus  Harms  (q.v.)  in  Kiel, 
but,  in  opposition  to  Harms,  he  approved  the 
union  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches  as 
well  as  all  other  efforts  at  Evangelical  unity.  His 
lectures  at  Kiel  covered  the  field  of  exegeticol, 
historical,  and  systeniatic  theology,  and  the  warm 
personal  interest  he  showed  in  his  students  added 


much  to  his  influence.  His  great  work,  the  Theolo- 
giache  EneyklopOdie  ah  System,  im  Zueammenkange 
mit  der  0e*Mchl4  der  Iheologischen  Wissenschaft 
und  ihrer  einzeinen  Zvxige  (Hamburg,  1813),  wit- 
nesses to  his  tmtiring  industry  and  comprehensive 
study,  is  characterised  by  epirituahty  of  conception, 
and  is  executed  in  a  scholarly  manner.  He  pub- 
tiahed  also  a  Commentarius  in  Epislolas  ad  Thessa- 
hnicenjiea  (Greifswald,  1829};  collaborated  in  edit- 
ing Tlieoloffisehe  Mitarbeiten,  &  periodical  which 
aimed  to  combine  the  old  supematuralism  and 
rationalism  into  a  higher  unity  (Kiel,  1838  aqq.); 
and  WTOt«  much  for  the  later  years  of  H.  F. 
Reuter'a  Repertorium  (BerHn,  1845-flO). 

(L    A.    DoBNEBf.) 

PERAHCE. 


I.  Biblical  Teaching. 
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Chnatin  Teaching  (1  2 

Apodlolio  Teaching  (|  3). 
n.  Dovalopmenl  in  tho  Chureh. 

Development  of  Penance  (f  I). 

Penance  as  a  Sncnunent  (t  2). 

Luther  ((31. 

Uler  KoQ-CathoUc  Teaching  (t  *i. 
L  Biblical  Teaching:  Among  Protestants  Re- 
pentance (q.v.)  usually  expresses  sorrow  for  sin  and 
the  turning  away  from  it  to  lead  a  new  life,  while 
penance  refers  particularly  to  acts  of  external  self- 
castigation  produced  by  this  sorrow  for  ein. 
Among  EngUsh-speaking  Roman  Catholics,  however, 
the  word  penance  commonly  ineiudes  both  these 
meanings.  Repentance  in  the  sense  of  the  New- 
Testament  word  metanoia  is  a  complete  change  of 
mental  attitude  consequent  upon  a  realization  of 
the  obligation  of  God's  commandments  and  of 
human  sinfulnees.  It  can  have  its  full  effect  only 
when  the  power  to  overcome  sin  is  assured  and  for- 
giveness and  reconciUation  are  offered. 

Even  in  the  Old  Testament  a  consciousness  of 
guilt  and  a  need  of  forgiveness  are  constantly  recog- 
nised. This  latter  is  promised  by  God  on  condition 
of  real  inward  conversion.  Victims 
I.  The  Old-  are  brought  to  sacrifice  as  a  means  of 
Testament  eniiuring  it;  but,  wliiie  sacrifice  may 
Conceptiao.  be  designated  an  external  satisfaction, 
it  is  not  as  though  it  had  power  in  itself 
to  ensure  forgiveness,  which  is  the  outcome  of  the 
free  grace  of  God.  The  whole  tendency  of  the 
prophetic  revelation  and  of  the  Psalmist's  spiritual 
consciousness  is  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  a 
change  of  heart  (Ps.  L.  16,  17;  Joel  ii.  13  sqq.),  the 
motive  for  which  is  not  merely  a  consciousness  of 
guilt  with  a  fear  of  God's  judgment,  but  a  belief  in 
God's  merciful  wdl!  to  take  away  sin  (Isa.  xliv.  22). 
The  change  is  God's  own  work  (Ps.  Ii.  10;  Jer.  xxxi. 
IS).  In  characteristic  contrast  with  other  oriental 
religions,  which  emphasise  external  penance,  the 
prophets  require  tasting  only  as  the  outward  ex- 
pression of  real  sorrow  for  sin  (Joel  ii.  12).  Under 
tho  Mosaic  law  the  only  day  of  fasting,  as  an  ex- 
pression of  inward  abasement,  was  the  Day  of 
Atonement  (see  Atonbmsnt,  Dat  op).  The  suffer- 
ingB  of  the  captivity  and  the  subsequent  oppression 
of  the  people  brought  about  more  frequent  expres- 
siona  of  this  attitude;  a  deeper  and  more  abiding 
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consciousness  of  sin  shows  itself  among  the  pious 
Israelites,  with,  at  the  same  time,  a  danger  of  con- 
fidence in  the  power  of  external  forms  to  express  this 
spirit,  or  even  of  themselves  to  effect  the  removal 
of  sin  (Dan.  iv.  27). 

The  redeemer,  like  his  herald,  John,  begins  the 
proclamation  of  his  message  by  a  call  to  repentance 
(Matt.  iii.  2,  iv.  17;   Mark  i.  15).    How  thorough 

this  inner  change  and  purification  must 
2.  Christie  be  is  set  forth  by  the  act  of  immer- 
Teaching,   sion;  and  Christian  baptism  is  to  be 

with  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  imparts  new 
life  from  above.  As  part  of  the  Gospel,  the  good 
tidings  of  the  kingdom  which  he  preaches,  Jesus  rep- 
resents himself  as  ''  come  to  save  that  which  was 
lost "  (Matt,  xviii.  11-14,  ix.  10-13;  Luke  xv.). 
In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  he  declares  the  nature 
of  the  righteousness  which  must  characterise  those 
who  share  in  the  blessings  of  the  new  kingdom,  and 
begins  with  poverty  of  spirit,  mourning,  hunger  and 
thirst,  as  expressions  of  sorrow  for  the  previous 
state  of  sin.  Dying  upon  the  cross,  he  accepts  the 
penitent  thief  who  bows  to  his  punishment  and  with 
beseeching  faith  turns  toward  him.  He  has  nothing 
to  say  of  fasting  or  other  external  performances 
as  productive  by  their  own  value  of  forgiveness. 

The  preaching  of  the  apostles  calls  for  a  change  of 
heart,  the  possibility  of  and  impulse  to  which  is 
found  in  ^e  exaltation   of  Christ  as  the  savior 

(Acts  V.  31,  xi.  18),  and  with  this  bap- 

3.  Apos-    tism  in  his  name  is  connected.    The 

tolic       deepest  expression  of  a  f imdamental 

Teaching,    moral  change  at  the  passage  from  a 

state  of  sin  into  the  conmiunion  of 
saints  is  found  in  Paul's  conception  of  being  buried 
with  Christ,  or  of  putting  off  the  old  man  and  putting 
on  the  new  (Rom.  vi.  2  sqq.;  Col.  ii.  12;  Eph.  iv. 
22  sqq.),  and  in  John's  doctrine  of  the  new  birth 
from  above  (John  i.  12,  13,  iii.  3).  Here  appears 
the  fundamental  unity  between  real  repentance  and 
the  process  called  Regeneration  (q.v.).  For  those, 
however,  who  are  at  heart  in  the  conmiunion  of  the 
new  life,  but  are  still  conscious  of  the  rebellious 
motions  of  the  flesh,  Paul  has  an  exhortation  to  a 
continuous  renewing  and  putting  on  of  (Christ 
(Rom.  xii.  2,  xiii.  14) ;  a  fresh  change  of  heart  must 
take  place  when  men  have  yielded  to  sinful  desires 
or  grown  lax  in  the  spiritual  life  (Rev.  iii.  15-19). 
For  this,  however,  the  New  Testament  knows  no 
different  essential  elements  from  those  which  con- 
stituted the  primary  repentance;  foigiveness  is 
once  more  imparted  in  virtue  of  the  atoning  blood 
and  continued  intercession  of  (Christ  (I  John  i.  7-9, 
ii.  1,  2). 

n.  Development  in  the  Church:  In  considering 
the  doctrine  of  repentance  as  it  developed  in  the 
Church  in  the  post-apostolic  period,  distinction  must 

be  made  between  the  repentance  pr&- 

I.  Develop-  ceding  baptism  and  that  prescribed  for 

ment  of     Christians  who  had  fallen  into  grievous 

Penance,    sin  after  baptism,  and  between  the 

conditions  imposed  in  the  two  cases. 
In  baptism  complete  forgiveness  is  imparted  in 
virtue  of  the  redeeming  work  of  C^hrist,  repentance 
being  required  of  the  subjects  only  in  the  sense  of  a 


thorough  change  of  heart.    In  the  penance  of  bap- 
tised Christians,  which  is  compared  by  Jerome  and 
Ambrose,  and  even  as  early  as  Tertullian,  to  a  plank 
grasped  by  a  shipwrecked  i9an,  there  are  required 
on  the  one  hand  certain  external  works  of  peoanoe 
by  which  the  sinner  is  to  be  freed  of  his  guilt,  and 
on  the  other  his  readmission  into  the  fold  by  an 
ecclesiastical,  hierarchic  body,  whose  priests  hear 
the  confession  of  sin,  give  absolution,  and  impoee 
certain  external  acts  by  way  of  satisfaction  (see 
Excommunication;    Psnttential  Books;    Kbtb, 
Power  of  the).    At  first  this  ecclesiastical  action 
took  {^ace  only  in  the  case  of  grave  sins,  especially 
idolatry,  adultery,  and  murder,  and  had  reference 
to  the  scandal  given  to  the  Church  and  the  necessity 
of  its  taking  part  in  the  act  of  readmission.    This 
act  occurred  only  after  a  prescribed  period  of  public 
penance  and  the  pronouncement  (originally  only 
in  the  form  of  an  intercessory  prayer)  of  the  divine 
forgiveness.    (For  the  controversies  in  regard  to 
the  restoration  of  penitents,  see  Ctpbian;  Lapsed; 
Montanibm;  Novahan.) 

Public  penance  was  abandoned,  first  in  the  East, 
with  the  general  relaxation  of  discipline  and  of  the 
ties  of  church  life,  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  oenr 
tury.  It  went  on  longer  in  the  West,  at 
a.  Penance  least  for  notorious  sins;  a  restoration  of 
as  a  Sacra-  the  old  discipline  was  attempted  in  the 
ment  Carolingian  period.  But  from  the  end 
of  the  Seventh  century  its  place  was 
taken  by  the  private  penance  which  had  long  been 
growing  up  by  the  side  of  it  and  was  now  imposed 
by  the  Church.  All  grave  sins  were  to  be  confessed 
to  the  priest,  who  was  to  pronounce  foigiveness 
(though  not  until  the  thirteenth  century  in  a  declara- 
tory formula),  and  impose  a  fitting  satisfaction. 
This  act  is  called  a  sacrament  as  early  as  Peter 
Damian.  The  combination  of  absolution  and  sub- 
sequent satisfaction  is  explained  (especially,  in 
early  days,  by  Abelard)  by  the  theory  that  abso- 
lution indeed  remits  the  guilt  and  the  eternal  pun- 
ishment of  sin,  but  that  there  still  remains  a  temporal 
punishment  which  must  be  worked  off  by  these 
satisfactions.  With  this  theory  is  allied  that  of 
Indulgences  (q.v.).  For  any  necessary  satisfaction 
not  made  in  this  life,  the  suffering  of  Puigatory  (q.v.) 
is  provided.  The  sacrament  of  penance,  as  de- 
scribed by  scholastic  theologians  from  Peter  Lom- 
bard down,  and  in  the  canons  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  coni^sts  of  three  distinct  acts  on  the  sinner's 
paHr-contrition,  confession,  and  satisfaction.  A 
distinction  is  made  between  true  contrition,  by 
which  a  man  sorrows  for  his  sins  because  they  have 
offended  the  good  God,  whom  he  loves,  and  attri- 
tion, or  "  that  incomplete  repentance  which  exists 
when  a  man  fears  the  divine  judgments,  abhors 
the  hideousness  of  sin,  makes  a  fiim  resolution  to 
sin  no  more,  and  begins  to  love  God  as  the  source  of 
righteousness"  (H.  Klee,  Katholische  DogmaHk, 
3  vols.,  Biains,  1835-41).  Most  of  the  scholastic 
theologians,  whose  opinion  was  confirmed  by  the 
Council  of  Trent,  maintained  that  the  operation  of 
the  sacrament  supplied  what  was  lacking  in  such 
attrition — ^that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  at  work  even  in 
it,  and  that  while  it  was  not  sufficient  to  justify  a 
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einner,  it  could  give  him  the  necesaarj  dispoaitionB 
For  receiving  the  sacrament. 

The  Reformere'  revision  of  the  doctrine  of  pen- 
ance, cspecinlly  Luther's,  look  tor  its  atarting-point 
the  Scriptural  term  metanoia,  "  to  signify  a  trans- 
mutation  in  the  mind  and  the  affections  "  (Luther, 
BTieft,  ed.  de  Wette,  i.  116-117).  In 
3.  Luthsr.  this  sense  Ctirist  wills,  as  Luther  main- 
tained in  hia  Theses,  that  a  ChriatiEiD'H 
whole  life  shall  bo  one  of  repentance.  Of  repent- 
ance, however,  in  the  sense  of  restoration  to  divine 
grace  aft«r  sin,  the  dominant  element  is  faith,  which 
laysholdon  the  promise  of  that  grace;  for  contrition 
of  itself,  were  It  ever  so  perfect,  could  not  merit 
God's  grace.  According  to  the  Augsburg  ConfessioD 
repentance  is  composed  of  "  contrition,  or  the  terrors 
of  a  conscience  shaken  by  the  reahzation  and  ac- 
knowledgment of  sin,"  and  "  faith,  which  is  con- 
ceived of  the  GoHpcl  or  of  absoiution,  and  believes 
that  sin  is  remitted  for  Christ's  sake."  Amendment 
and  forsaking  of  sin  are  supposed  I0  follow  as  fruits 
of  repentance.  Luther  knows  nothing  of  penance 
in  the  sense  of  exactly  regulated  penalties;  the 
diwne  visitations  which  sometimes  come  upon  par- 
doned sinners  ho  conaders  in  the  light  not  of 
penalties  but  of  trials  and  means  of  grace  coming 
from  divine  love.  Though  Luther  and  Melanehthon 
still  occasionally  call  penance  a  sacrament,  it  clearly 
falls  in  their  view  not  under  that  head  but  into  the 
class  of  various  administrations  of  the  Word  of  God 
as  means  of  grace;  the  penitent  may  receive  the 
declaration  of  pardon  from  the  minister  or  from 
another  Christian  brother,  but  this  does  not  diiTcr 
from  that  which  he  may  get  for  himself  from  the 
Gospel. 

When  the  teaching  of  the  first  Reformers,  in  which 
Calvin  did  not  differ  essentially  from  Luther,  had 
degenerated  into  formalism  and  a  dead  faith,  with- 
out a  real  conversion  of  heart  and 
4.  Later  will,  Pietism  in  Germany  and  Method- 
Hon-Catho-  ism  in  England  laid  apceial  emphasis 
lie  Teach-  on  the  change  of  heart.  In  connec- 
ing.  tioo  with  this  they  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  a  period,  more  or  less 
prolonged,  of  inner  conflict  and  of  a  sorrow  approach- 
ing despair.  Spener  himself  did  not  exaggerate 
this  aspect,  admitting  that  God  had  different  ways 
of  dealing  with  his  children;  but  some  of  his  fol- 
lowers went  to  great  extremes,  in  which  Zinxendorf 
was  brought  up — though  he  and  his  brethren  after- 
ward reacted  from  them  inte  a  position  more  nearly 
approaching  that  which  Agricola  had  defended,  in 
wluch  the  principal  stress  was  laid  upon  the  all- 
embracing  love  of  God.  The  idea  of  the  conflict  has 
been  characteristic  of  not  a  little  Methodist  practise, 
though  less  in  England  than  in  America.  With  the 
PictLsts  agreed  both  the  rationalistic  and  the  sufci^ 
naturalistic  movements  in  laying  stress  on  the  prac- 
tical side  of  repentance;  but  while  the  former  had 
lost  the  conception  of  the  heartfelt  faith  which  was 
to  found  an  entire  new  life,  the  latter  did  not  suffici- 
ently understand  the  significance  of  this  faith  for 
the  creation  and  stimulation  of  a  new  good-will,  and 
this  defect  has  charaot«rized  a  good  deal  of  modem 
Protestant  teaching.    Bchleiermacber  explained  con- 


of  repentance  (a  combination 
of  sorrow  for  sin  and  change  of  heart)  and  faith,  in 
the  aenae  of  an  appropriation  of  the  perfection  and 
bleasedneas  of  Christ.  According  to  Ritschl,  the 
will  must,  by  virtue  of  its  assent  to  good,  renounce 
ein,  and  faith  is  substantially  the  direction  of  the 
will  to  God  as  the  end  of  its  being,  with  confidence  in 
his  guidance;  true  repentance  is  to  strive  after  the 
good  end  proposed  by  the  whole  body,  in  the  belief 
that  as  a  member  of  that  body  one  is  no  longer  in  sin. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the  divergence  of 
these  views  from  those  of  the  Reformers,  to  whose 
position,  however,  there  is  a  tendency  to  return 
among  not  a  few  of  the  more  modem  writers. 

(J.    KOSTUNt.) 
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PEHDLETOH,  WILLIAM  FREDERICK:  New 

Church;  b.  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  Mar.  25,  1845.  After 
serving  as  captain  in  the  Civil  War  he  was  educated 
at  Savannah  Medical  Collie  (M.D.,  1869),  New 
York  Medical  CoUege  (1870),  and  the  theological 
seminary  at  Waltham,  Mass.,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1873.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Chicago 
Society  of  the  New  Church  in  1877-84,  \-ice-chan- 
cellor  and  professor  in  the  academy  of  the  New 
Church,  Philadelphia,  in  1881-^,  and  professor 
of  theology  in  the  same  institution  since  18SS. 
In  1887-07  he  was  assixtant  bishop  and  since  1897 
has  been  full  bishop  in  his  denomination,  and  besidee 
having  been  president  of  the  academy  of  the  New 
Church,  Bryn  Athyn,  Pa.,  since  1897,  is  also  pastor 
of  the  Society  of  the  General  Church  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  in  the  same  town.  He  has  compiled  A 
Book  0/  Doctrine /or  the  New  Church  (Bryn  Athyn, 
Pa.,  1897)  and  A  lAtvrgy/or  the  New  Church  (1908). 
PEHICK,  CHARLES  CLIFTOM:  Protestant  Epi». 
copal;  b.  in  Charlotte  County,  Va.,  Dec.  i),  1843. 
He  received  his  education  at  the  Danville  Military 
School,  Hampden-Sidney  College,  and  Alexandria 
Theological  Seminary  (1869);  served  during  the 
Civil  War  in  the  Thirty-eighth  Virginia  Regiment^ 
and  reached  the  rank  of  quartermaster;  at  the  end 
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of  the  war  he  took  his  theological  coiirae,  as  above, 
was  made  deacon,  1869,  and  priest,  1870;  he  then 
served  his  church  at  Bristol,  Va^  St.  George's,  Mount 
Savage,  Md.,  and  the  Church  of  the  Meesiah,  Balti- 
more; he  was  consecrated  missionary  bishop  of  Cape 
Palmas,  Africa,  in  1877,  and  did  good  service  in 
healing  divisions  and  establishing  missions  in  Africa; 
in  1883  he  resigned,  and  became  rector  of  St.  An- 
drew's, LouisviUe,  Ky.,  and  later  at  Frankfort,  Ky. 
He  has  written  :  More  than  a  Prophet:  a  Series  of 
Expository  Chapters  of  the  Life  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
(New  York,  1881);  Our  Deeds,  our  Memories,  our 
Duties  (1888);  and  Hopes,  Perils,  and  Struggles  of 
Negroes  in  the  United  States  (1893),  besides  mission- 
ary reports  and  briefer  papers. 

PENITENTIAL  BOOKS  (Libri  pomitentiales):  Col- 
lections of  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  confessor, 
prescribing  the  satisfaction  he  ought  to  demand  be- 
fore granting  absolution.  The  pre-Refoimation 
Church  taught,  like  the  modem  Roman  Catholic, 
that  the  forgiveness  of  sins  required,  besides  contri- 
tion and  confession,  the  performance  of  some  act  of 
penance,  which  in  the  early  Church  was  taken  as 
evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  the  repentance  (see 
Penance,  Repentance).  Later,  under  the  iniSu- 
ence  of  Teutonic  legal  customs,  the  pa3rment  of  a 
sum  of  money  appears  as  compensation  for  an  act 
displeasing  to  God.  The  earlier  good  works  required 
for  this  purpose  consisted  usually  in  acts  of  self- 
denial  prescribed  by  custom,  which  the  sinner  im- 
posed upon  himself  for  a  time;  the  later  money 
payment,  to  be  devoted  to  pious  and  benevolent 
ends,  was  taken  in  their  stead  as  an  act  pleasing  to 
God.  It  was  the  function  of  the  confessor  to  de- 
termine, according  to  the  gravity  of  the  sins  con- 
fessed, the  amount  of  this  pa3rment;  and  rules  grew 
up  as  a  standard  for  the  regulation  of  penances. 
Collections  of  rules  for  the  performance  of  the 
confessor's  office  were  known  as  libri  pemitentiales. 
In  the  early  Church,  the  synods  and  councils  held 
at  Ancyra  (314),  Nicsea  (325),  and  elsewhere,  laid 
down  such  rules;  and  further  influence  on  their  de- 
velopment was  exercised  by  three  letters  of  St. 
Basil  of  Csesarea  (d.  379),  which  contain  directions 
for  penance.  John  Scholasticus  (d.  578)  selected 
therefrom  sixty-eight  canons  for  his  Syntagma,  and 
the  Second  Trullan  ^ynod  (692)  confirmed  them. 

The  later  development  of  this  literature  in  the 
Church  of  the  East  has  little  importance  for  the 
West;  Basil  was  studied  there,  but  the  Church  of 
the  West  had  worked  on  the  problem  for  itself  a 
century  before  his  time.  Thus  about  the  middle 
of  the  third  century,  Cyprian  mentions  the  compila- 
tion, from  the  decisions  of  African  councils  on  the 
question  of  the  Lapsed  (q.v.),  of  a  little  book  of 
particular  directions.  The  monastic  discipline  had 
its  influence,  and  so  had  the  secular  law  with  its 
system  of  graded  fines  for  all  offenses,  giving  im- 
pulse in  the  old  British  and  Irish  Church  to  a  whole 
literature  of  penitential  books  prescribing  particular 
penance  for  respective  sins.  Fragments  of  these 
are  preserved  in  later  compilations;  such  as  the 
Canones  Patricii  (c.  546),  a  Liber  Davidis  (St.  David, 
bishop  of  Menevia,  d.  544),  and  a  penitential  of 
Gildas  (d.  583).    Theodore,  archbishop  of  Canter- 


bury (d.  690)  made  use  of  these  works  for  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Church,  though  he  was  in  connection  with 
Greek  and  Roman  tradition  also.  The  names  of 
Bede  (d.  735)  and  Archbishop  Egbert  of  York  (d. 
767)  are  also  attached  to  similar  compilations. 

These  regulations  were  brought  over  to  the  Prank- 
ish kingdom  by  Columban  (q.v.),  when  he  came 
from  Bangor  to  Gaul  about  590;  he  wrote  a  Liber  de 
pcmitenHa  which  was  much  esteemed  and  served  as  a 
foundation  for  later  works.  Still  greater  influence 
on  the  Prankish  discipline  was  exercised  by  some 
of  the  confessional  books  ascribed  to  Theodore  and 
by  a  Pcenitentiale  Commeani,  dating  probably  from 
the  beginning  of  the  eighth  centuiy.  The  confusion 
resulting  from  this  variety  of  authorities  induced  the 
Prankish  synods  to  condemn  them  generally,  in 
favor  of  a  stricter  discipline  based  on  the  old  canons. 
Holy  Scripture,  and  ecclesiastical  custom.  About 
829  Ebo,  bishop  of  Reims,  induced  Halitgar  of 
Cambrai  to  compile  a  book  of  the  kind  himself;  of 
this  the  first  two  parts  are  taken  from  Gregory  I. 
and  Prosper,  books  III.~V.  are  an  extract  from  an 
independent  collection  of  his  own;  and  book  VI. 
is  attributed  to  a  Roman  source,  though  it  is  cer- 
tainly Prankish. 

Entirely  independent  of  this  is  the  PasnUerdiale 
Romanum  of  which  there  is  frequent  mention  from 
the  first  half  of  the  eighth  centuiy,  and  upon  the 
significance  of  which  different  opinions  have  been 
offered.  The  proof,  however,  that  a  universal 
system  of  penance  approved  by  the  Curia  does  not 
exist  is  accepted.  The  title  Pceniteniiale  Romanum, 
never  applied  to  one  and  the  same  work,  really 
represents  the  source  of  the  principles  of  universal 
application,  as  distinguished  from  local  or  national 
bodies  of  penances.  Other  penitential  books  arose 
in  the  Prankish  kingdom  of  the  ninth  century,  and 
finally  every  diocese  had  its  own;  but  all  employed 
the  same  material,  which  passed  from  one  to 
another,  from  the  above-mentioned  sources  through 
the  collections  of  Regino,  Burchard,  and  others, 
down  to  Gratian.  (E.  Priedberg.) 

BiBUoaRAPHY:  A  rich  article  is  to  be  found  in  DC  A,  ii. 
160&-ld,  with  minute  bibliographical  detaO.  Consult 
further:  F.  W.  H.  Wasserachleben,  Die  Busaardnunoen 
der  abendUtndiaehen  Kirchet  HaUer  1851  (learned  and  full) ; 

E.  Friedberg,  Aua  deutachtn  BttaabUchenh   Halle.    1868; 

F.  Maaosen,  OtmhiehU  der  QudUn  und  der  Litteratur  dee 
ktmoifUachen  ReehU  im  AbendUmde,  Grats,  1870;  R.  Gib- 
bings.  The  Taxes  of  the  ApoaUtlic  Penitentiary,  Dublin, 
1872;  E.  Kats,  Orundriee  dea  kanoniechen  StrafrechU,  Ber- 
Un,  1881;  H.  J.  Schmits,  Die  BustbUcher  und  die  Suae- 
dieMiplin  der  Kirehe,  Mains,  1883;  H.  C.  Lea,  A  Formtdary 
of  the  Papal  Penitentiary,  Philadelphia.  1802;  P.  Hin- 
■ohius.  Kirchenrecht,  v.  00  sqq.,  Berlin.  1806;  Schaff,  Chrie- 
Hon  Church,  iv.  371  sqq.;  Neander.  Chrietian  Church,  iiL 
137  sqq.,  451  sqq. 

PENITENTIAL  ORDERS:  A  general  name  for 
numerous  orders  and  religious  corporations  sub- 
mitting to  classification  according  to  their  practical 
relations  and  functions,  for  (1)  the  instruction  of  the 
young;  (2)  nursing  of  the  sick;  (3)  spiritual  minis- 
tration; (4)  redemption  of  captives;  (5)  controvert 
with  infidels;  (6)  public  preaching  (Franciscans  and 
Dominicans);  and  (7)  home  and  foreign  missions 
(Lasarites  of  France).  All  have  the  one  aim  in 
common,  to  attain  heaven  by  a  life  of  asceticism  or 
penance.    Besides  this  general  aim  some  of  the 
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judividuul  orders  have  peaance  as  their  speciaJ 
object,  either  to  cultivate  the  spirit  of  repentance  in 
themselves  and  obligate  themselves  outwardly  to 
atrenuoUB  works  of  contrilion,  or  in  the  mission  of 
charity  to  afford  a  rescue  for  fallen  persona  and  lead 
them  to  repentance.  The  following  are  mentioned: 
(1)  The  Regular  Tertiaries  of  the  Orders  of  St. 
Francis  and  St.  Dominic.  See  Francis,  Saint,  and 
Ordkr  or  TKB  Franciscans,  IV.,  ii.  3;  and  Domi- 
nic, Saint,  and  the  Douinicanb.  (2)  The  Hermits 
of  St.  Augustine.  See  Auoubtinians.  (3)  The 
Order  of  Fontfivraud,    See  FosTfevRAUD,  Order  of. 

(4)  The   Carmelite  Nuna.     See   Tbbrbba,  Saint. 

(5)  Orders  of  St.  Magdalen.  See  Maodalen,  Saint, 
Orders  op.  (6)  The  Women  of  the  Good  Shephenf. 
See  Women,  Conqregations  Of.  (7)  Orilo  paniUn- 
tia  sanctorum  marlyrum  or  Ordo  Maria  de  Metro  de 
jKcnilentia,  which  flourished  in  Poland  and  Bohemia 
at  the  be^nning  of  the  sixteenth  century;  and 
(S)  the  Ordo  religiaina  de  panitentia  called  ScaUetti 
at  Rome  and  eometimea  NaaaretU,  founded  by  the 
Spaniard  John  Varella  y  Losada  (d.  1769)  and  ap- 
proved by  Pope  Pius  VI,  in  1784;  and  a  considerable 
number  of  organizations  of  only  local  significance. 

PENITEHTIAL  PSALMS:  The  Church  oatholio 
clasaifiea  under  this  name  Pea.  vi.,  xxxii.,  xxxviii., 
U.,  cii.,  cxxx.,  and  cxiiii.  The  arrangement  of  these 
seven  psalms  in  a  class  by  themselves  is  probably 
later  than  Augustine,  but  waa  knowti  in  the  seventh 
century  (cf.  Caasiodorua  on  Pa.  vi.,  MPL,  lix.  60,  cf. 
65,  and  on  Ps.  cxlii.,  p.  1014).  He  associated  them 
with  the  seven  "  remissions  of  sin  in  the  Gospels," 
viz:  bapttam,  sufferings  in  martyrdom,  almsgiving, 
conversion  of  another,  charity,  forgiveneas,  and 
penitence.  Since  that  time  the  penitential  psalms 
have  often  been  the  subject  of  comment  and  were 
used  in  private  devotions  and  in  the  liturgy.  The 
Roman  ritual  prescribes  their  use  in  prayer  for  the 
sick,  during  the  anointing  with  tJie  sacred  oil.  In 
the  Protestant  Church  the  term  was  retained  (cf. 
Luther's  exposition  publkhed  1517  and  1525,  and 
in  hia  Werl^e,  Srlangen  ed.  xxsvii.  340),  without, 
however,  making  use  of  the  penitential  psalrns  for 
litui^cal  purposes.  (A.  Hadck.) 

PENITENTIAIIY:  The  term  applied  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  to  a  priest  who  imposes  pen- 
ance, especially  one  who  represents  the  bishop. 
The  penitentiaries  must  not  be  confused  with  the 
father  confessors.  Something  of  the  sort  is  men- 
tioned at  an  early  date  in  the  East  (Socrates,  Hint, 
ecd.,  v.,  xix.),  and  Employment  of  them  is  enjoined 
by  the  t*nth  canon  of  the  Lateran  Council  of  1215. 
Accordingly,  in  many  dioceses  episcopal  penitentia- 
ries were  introduced  and  specially  empowered  as 
members  of  the  chapter.  At  the  same  time,  the  in- 
novation waa  by  no  means  univetBal,  and  some  biah- 
ops  laid  stricter  claim  to  jurisdiction  in  reserved 
cases  (see  Casus  RGSEnvATi).  Under  the  modern 
□rganizalion  of  cathedral  chapters  increased  regard 
is  shown  for  the  representation  of  the  bishop  in  re- 
served cases  by  the  appointment  of  one  of  his  o\m 
csnons.  A  distinct  pceniteTUiarma  major  ("chief 
penitentiary  ")  stands  at  the  head  of  the  PaaiUen- 
Haria  in  Rome,  and  is  officially  represented  by  the 
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pienitentiarii  minorrg  who  are  stationed  at  St.  Pe- 
ter's, at  the  Lateran,  and  in  the  Church  of  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore  for  the  faithful  of  oil  languages. 

E.  Sehlino. 

BlBUooHAPHi:  Binaham,  Oritrinn.  XVIII.,  iii.  ll-IS; 
H.  Hooker,  Ecdrniuliail  Pnlilu.  VI.,  iv.  S-B;  J.  C.  W. 
Aupisti.  Mandbuch  drr  diruUichm  AnJiaaLn/ie.  3  vob., 
Lelpsio,  1830-37;  DCA.  ii.  1618-17. 

PEHITEBTS:  The  term  applied  to  tiose  Chris- 
tians in  the  early  Church  who,  having  fallen  into 
sin,  were  under  Church  Discipline  (q.v.,  1.)  and  were 
submitting  to  Penance  (q.v.).  The  essential  con- 
dition of  penitents  was  that  of  probation  prior  to 
readmission  into  the  Church.  This  period  of  pro- 
bation differed  at  different  times  and  in  different 
places,  varying  from  a  few  weeks  to  twenty  years 
(tJie  last  only  in  a  later  period).  In  the  early  period 
the  penitents  were  in  four  classes:  mourners,  hear- 
ers, kneelers,  and  co-standers,  these  degrees  repre- 
senting in  a  rough  «ay  progress  toward  reconciliation 
with  the  Church.  Duties  in  the  first  grade  were  re- 
peated confession  before  the  chureh  with  tears  and 
lamentations,  abstention  from  ornaments  of  dreaa 
and  signs  of  repentance  in  dishevelled  bair  and  the 
like,  abstention  from  gratification  of  the  aen.'^es, 
marriage  being  prohibited  during  the  term;  in  all 
grades  positive  signs  of  repentance  were  to  be  given 
by  works  of  charity  and  benevolence.  For  discus- 
sion of  the  treatment  of  those  who  fell  under  temp- 
tation in  timea  of  persecution  see  Lapsed. 


PERU,  WILLIAM:  Quaker;  b.  in  London  Oct. 
14,  1644;  d.  at  Ruscomb  (5  m.  e.n.e.  of  Reading), 
Berkshire,  July  30,  1718.  His  parents  were  Admiral 
Sir  William  Penn  and  Margaret,  daughter  of  Johann 
Ja.>iper  of  Rotterdam.  The  family-name  ia  Welsh, 
meaning  the  crest  of  a  hill.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
he  was  admitted  as  a  gentleman  commoner  at  Christ 
Church  College,  at  Oxford,  where  he  made  large 
acquisitions  us  a  scholar,  and  was  distinguished  for 
hia  excellence  in  field-sports  and  roanly  exercises. 
The  iuBtructiona  of  Dr.  John  Owen,  dean  of  Christ 
Chureh,  gave  him  serious  views  of  life;  and  he  was 
deeply  impressed  by  the  preaching  of  the  Quaker, 
Thomas  Loe,  an  old  Oxford  student.  Expelled 
from  college  for  non-conformity  (1661),  he  was 
harshly  treated  by  his  fatlier,  who  because  of  his 
strict  life  sent  Wm  to  France  with  a  party  of 
young  nobles  and  gentlemen  to  be  cured  of  the 
same.  Presented  to  Louis  XIV.,  be  was  a  great 
favorite  at  court,  and  added  to  hia  former  accom- 
plishmenta  all  the  social  graces  for  which  the  French 
capital  WHS  tamed,  while  at  the  same  time  he  was 
kept  pure  from  vice.  At  Saumur  he  attended  with 
great  interest  the  lectures  of  the  Calvinistic  theo- 
li^an,  Molse  AmyrauU  (q.v.).  After  a  short  stay 
in  northern  Italy,  he  returned  to  London  in  1664, 
a  good  French  scholar  and  a  finished  gentleman, 
and  entered  as  a  student  of  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn. 
The  great  plague,  which  broke  out  a  year  afterward, 
gave  his  thoughts  again  a  serious  direction,  and  his 
father,  to  distract  his  mind,  sent  him  to  the  gay 
and  splendid  vice-regal  court  of  the  Duke  of  Or- 
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mond,  in  Dublin.  Forming  a  wann  friendship 
for  the  duke's  son,  the  earl  of  Arran,  he  joined 
him  in  an  expedition  to  put  down  a  mutiny  at 
Carrickfergus,  acquitting  himself  in  the  action 
with  great  courage.  He  wished  to  accept  a  com- 
mission now  offered  him  in  the  army,  but  his  father 
was  unwilling.  The  only  certainly  authentic  por- 
trait of  Penn  is  one  taken  at  this  time,  representing 
him  in  a  full  suit  of  armor.  Placed  in  chaige  of 
the  family  estates  in  Ireland,  he  showed  great 
capacity  for  business.  Being  at  Cork  one  day,  he 
heard  the  preaching  of  his  old  friend,  Thomas  Jjoe, 
who  began  his  discourse  with  these  words:  "  There 
is  a  faith  which  overcomes  the  world,  and  there  is 
a  faith  which  is  overcome  by  the  world."  Penn 
was  so  deeply  moved  that  he  renoimced  the  world 
at  once  and  forever,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life 
as  a  devoted  servant  of  Christ.  Attaching  himself 
to  the  Society  of  Friends,  he  suffered  much  from 
persecution.  Imprisoned  in  1667,  for  attending  a 
religious  meeting  of  his  fellow  worshipers  in  Cork, 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  lord-president 
of  Munster,  in  which  he  said:  **  Though  to  dissent 
from  a  national  system  imposed  by  authority  ren- 
ders men  heretics,  yet  I  dare  believe  your  lordship 
is  better  read  in  reason  and  theology  than  to  sub- 
scribe a  maxim  so  vulgar  and  imtrue."  The  earl 
ordered  his  release;  but  his  father,  hearing  that  he 
had  turned  Quaker,  sent  for  him,  and  he  returned 
home.  Observing  that  his  son  did  not  uncover  his 
head  when  he  came  into  his  presence,  the  admiral 
demanded  an  explanation.  William  answered  that 
he  could  imcover  only  to  God,  and  not  in  homage  to 
any  man.  **  Not  even  to  the  king?  *'  asked  the 
father.  The  son  asked  an  hour  for  consideration, 
and,  after  meditation  and  prayer,  returned  with 
the  answer,  **  Not  even  to  the  king."  His  father 
was  veiy  angry,  disowned  him,  and  turned  him  out 
of  doors. 

However  excessive  his  scruples  may  have  been, 
the  servility  of  that  age  made  greater  demands 
for  such  a  protest  than  our  franker  and  more  manly 
times.  At  all  events  William  Penn  gave  the  fullest 
proof  of  his  sincerity  and  Christian  heroism.  Never 
did  a  young  man  sacrifice  more  when  he  renounced 
the  world.  Enjoying  the  intimacy  and  the  favor 
of  the  king,  admired  at  court,  handsome  in  person, 
graceful  in  manners,  adorned  with  every  manly 
accomplishment,  expectant  heir  of  a  title  of  nobility 
(that  of  Lord  We3rmouth),  which  the  king  was  ready 
to  confer  upon  his  father,  he  was  entering  upon  life 
with  the  most  brilliant  promise  of  distinction  and 
success.  All  this  he  gave  up  to  meet  persecution 
and  scorn.  Hardest  of  all,  he  was  forced  to  disap- 
point the  fond  and  ambitious  hopes  of  his  father. 
But  he  never  wavered.  His  father,  the  admiral, 
was  before  his  death  (1670)  reconciled  to  him,  and 
advised  him  to  keep  his  "  plain  way  "  of  life  and  of 
preaching. 

Penn  holds  a  high  place  as  a  champion  of  Eng- 
lish liberty  and  of  universal  toleration.  Impris- 
oned in  the  Tower  of  London  from  Dec.  12,  1668, 
to  the  end  of  July,  1669,  at  the  instance  of  the  bishop 
of  London,  for  publishing  without  license  a  tract 
entitled  The  Sandy  FoundaHon  Shaken^  he  sent  word 
to  his  father,  "  My  prison  shall  be  my  grave  before  I 


will  budge  a  jot;  for  I  owe  my  conscience  to  no 
mortal  man."  In  the  Tower  he  wrote.  No  Cross,  No 
Crown,  the  most  widely  read  of  all  his  works.  He 
said,  in  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  state,  **  What  if 
I  differ  from  some  religious  apprehensions?  Am  I 
therefore  incompatible  with  human  societies?  I 
know  not  any  unfit  for  political  society,  but  those 
who  maintain  principles  subversive  of  industry, 
justice,  fidelity,  and  obedience."  "  It  ought  to 
satisfy  the  most  rabid  sectarian  that  he  can  forbid 
his  rival  a  share  of  heaven,  without  also  banishing 
him  from  the  earth."  These  views  he  maintained 
in  his  after-life,  before  kings  and  people,  and  de- 
fended them  in  speeches  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  by  his  pen.  He  told  Dr.  Stillingfieet, 
sent  by  the  king  to  endeavor  to  change  his  judgment, 
"  whoever  was  in  the  wrong,  those  who  used  force 
for  religion  never  could  be  in  the  right."  He  was 
released  from  the  Tower  by  the  king,  through  the 
intercession  of  the  duke  of  York. 

On  Aug.  14,  1670,  on  going  to  the  meeting  at 
Grace-church  Street,  London,  he  found  the  house 
guarded  by  a  band  of  soldiers.  Not  permitted  to 
enter,  the  Friends  gathered  about  the  door  in  silence, 
and  held  their  meeting  in  the  street.  Penn  preached, 
but  was  soon  arrested  by  the  constables,  together 
with  William  Mead.  Penn's  bold  assertion  of  the 
liberties  of  an  Englishman,  and  the  noble  constancy 
of  his  jury  in  acquitting  him  against  all  the  threats 
of  the  court,  have  made  this  trial  ever  memorable. 
Within  three  months  he  was  again  imprisoned  for 
preaching.  He  traveled  in  Holland  and  Germany, 
preaching  fidelity  to  the  light  of  Christ  in  the  soul; 
and  with  his  coiutly  breeding  (speaking  also  Dutch, 
German,  French,  and  Italian)  he  mingled  with  the 
highest  orders  of  society  as  well  as  with  the 
lowly.  The  princess-palatine  of  the  Rhine,  grand- 
daughter of  James  L,  sought  his  society,  and  con- 
fided to  him  the  stoiy  of  her  religious  conflicts  and 
experiences. 

From  early  years  Penn  had  nourished  dreams  of 
a  home  for  the  oppressed  in  the  wilds  of  America. 
Becoming  connected  with  New  Jersey,  and  one  of 
the  proprietors  of  East  Jersey,  he  drew  up  liberal 
laws  for  the  province,  and  many  Friends  migrated 
thither.  In  1681  he  obtained  from  Charles  II.  a 
grant  of  the  lands  now  constituting  the  states  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  in  satisfaction  of  a 
claim  of  his  father's  against  the  crown  for  sixteen 
thousand  pounds,  and  became  the  greatest  land- 
owner in  the  world.  The  king  insisted  on  prefixing 
"  Penn  "  to  the  name  of  the  principality,  against 
Penn's  protest.  Here  he  had  opportunity  for  his 
"  holy  experiment."  He  granted  perfect  toleration 
and  the  fullest  liberty  consistent  with  order;  he 
treated  the  Indians  with  justice  and  generosity;  and 
imder  his  government  the  province  grew  rapidly, 
and  flourished.  He  spent  a  great  part  of  his  large 
estates  in  England  and  Ireland  for  the  aid  of  the 
settlers — ^in  fact,  thirty  thousand  poimds  more,  he 
says,  than  he  ever  got  from  the  province;  and  yet, 
with  an  excess  of  liberality,  he  refused  to  accept 
an  impost  on  exports  and  imports  which  the  Assem- 
bly voted  him.  He  found  it  difficult  to  collect  the 
moderate  annual  quit-rents,  which  as  feudal  pro- 
prietor he  was  obliged  to  exact,  and  through  the 
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frauds  of  his  steward  he  becBjne  for  a  time  impover- 
ished. But  be  recovered  himself,  and  his  second 
wife  we«  an  excellent  manager.  He  made  two  viaitB 
(1682-84;  1699-1701)  to  hia  American  possessions, 
but  felt  it  hie  duty  to  live  at  the  court  of  James  11,, 
interceding  with  the  king  for  the  release  of  all  victima 
of  religious  or  poUtical  persecution.  This  he  did 
with  great  effect.  The  king,  to  whose  special  care 
he  had  been  entrusted  by  the  dying  admiral,  was 
}us  faithful  friend,  and  sometimes  attended  his 
meetiugs,  and  listened  to  his  preaching.  PeDD  did 
not  conceal  from  him  his  liberal  political  views,  but 
labored  openly  for  the  election  to  Parliament  of  the 
republican  Algcmoa  Sidney.  Ou  the  accession  of 
William  of  Orange,  Penn  was  charged  with  being 
a  papist,  and  plotting  for  the  return  of  the  Stuarts, 
for  which  he  was  aeventi  times  arreBted,  and  once 
thrown  into  prison.  He  succeeded  at  length  in  es- 
tablishing his  innocence,  and  was  made  a  welcome 
visitor  at  their  courts  by  William  and  Moiy,  ^nd 
afterward  Queen  Anne,  thus  enjoying  the  personal 
friendship  of  five  sovereigns  of  Great  Britain.  Six 
years  before  his  deatli  ho  was  attacked  with  an  apo- 
plectic disease,  by  which  hia  mind  was  impaired, 
but  not  the  sweetness  of  his  temper,  nor  the  joy  of 
Bpiritual  communion  with  his  Lord.  "  Clouds  lay 
upon  his  understanding,''  says  Cope;  "  but  the  sun 
shone  on  his  eternal  prospects,  and  the  long  evening 
eky  was  clear  and  full  of  light." 

He  was  twice  married:  1.  Gulielma  Uaria 
Bpringatt  (1B72- 1693-94),  who  bore  him  three  sons 
and  four  daughters;  2.  Hannah  Callowhill  (1H96- 
1696),  who  survived  him,  dying  in  1726.  She  bore 
him  two  daughters  and  four  sons.  As  lui  author 
Penn  appears  as  a  defender  of  the  views  of  Fox  and 
Bareloy,  a  writer  of  sententious  ethical  precepts,  an 
opponent  of  judicial  oaths,  an  advocate  of  a  Congress 
of  Nations  for  the  settlement  of  international  dis- 
putes, and  a  champion  of  complete  and  universal 
religious  liberty.  Many  of  his  books  and  pamphlets 
vere  translated  into  German,  French,  Dutch,  and 
Welsh.  Among  the  more  important  of  them  are, 
Tnilh  ExoUed  (a  defense  of  Quakerism,  1668);  No 
Crou.  No  Crown  (1670);  The  Pcopte'g  Andent  and 
Juat  jAberiies  asserted  (1670);  A  Caveat  Agaijul 
Popenj  (1670);  .4  Guide  Mitlaken  (against  J.  Clap- 
ham's  A  Guide  to  True  Religion.  1670);  The  Great 
Cose  of  Ubtrty  of  Consrienre  oner,  mare  briefly  dAaUd, 
eU;.  (1670);  A  Treatise  on  Oaths  (167fi);  England's 
Present  Interest  discovered,  vrilh  Honour  to  the  Prinees, 
andSafelytotheKingdomt.\675);  The  Continued  Cry 
of  the  Oppref»ed  for  Juetice  {1675);  A  Letter  to  the 
Churches  of  Jesus  throughout  the  World,  A  Coil  or 
Summons  to  Christerutam  (1577);  .4  Perguasion  to 
Moderation  (1686);  Good  Adviee  to  the  Church  of 
England,  and  Cathotie  and  Protestaid  Dissenters,  for 
the  AbolUvm  of  the  Penai  Laws  and  Fasts  (1687); 
A  Key  (elucidating  the  peculiar  tenets  and  features 
of  Quakerism);  The  New  Athenians  no  Noble  Bereant 
(1692);  An  Essay  towards  the  Present  and  Future 
Peace  of  Europe  by  the  Eatablishmeni  of  a  European 
Diet,  Parliament,  or  Estates  (169S);  Fruits  of  Solitude 
(1693);  Travels  in  Holland  and  Germany,  anno 
Iff77(1694);  Primitive  CArtftiatiiiy  flmBed  (1696); 
The  Quaker  a  Christian  (1698),  An  edition  of  hia 
Works,  with  Life  by  Joseph  Beaae,  appeared  in  2 


vols.  (London,  1726),  and  his  SeUct  Works,  ed.  J. 
Fothe^  (1771);  in  6  vols,  (1782)  and  3  vols,  (1826). 

W.    J.    MANKt. 

Bnuoam^By:  The  principal  »urcea  of  knowl«dsa  mm 
Penn's  Journal;  the  pubLicBlioDS  o[  the  Hutorioal  Soojety 
of  PmuBylviuua.  vols,  i.-ii.;  mid  the  life  by  BeMe  In  the 
Warki,  ut  (Up.  A  cDDd  liit  □[  loser  autliaritin  uid  mo- 
□ndniy  matuiala  is  givea  nt  the  end  of  tbe  aketob  in 
DNB.  illv.  311-31Q.  CoDxutt:  Mis,  C.  Qrant  (■  de- 
eopndant),  Qmiicr  and  Caurtiir.  The  Lilt  and  Work 
aj  W.  Fenn,  LoDdoQ  and  New  York.  I90g(  J.  MsnUlu, 
2  vol.,.  Para.  17B1;  T,  CUfluon,  2  vols,,  London,  1813: 
M,  L.  Wecims.  Philadelphia.  IKiS;  E.  Lsnit.  Philsdfllphia, 
1S37;  W.  B.  Diion,  Loadon,  1856,  new  iuue.  New  Vurli. 
IBOG:  9.  M,  Juiney.  Philiuldphts,  1852;  J,  Spnrka,  Anitri- 
ran  Bwarvphy,  vol.  xil..  Boston.  IHbi;  C.  Vincena.  Paris, 
1877;  T,  P,  Cope.  PaimpH  ^om  llit  Ufi  and  Wnlirvr  af 
trillion  Ptnn.  PbDadelphio.  1882;  W.  J.  Mann,  Raadinc. 
lS82(inOennaa):  J. Stoughlon,  London.  1882;  B,  Rhoda. 
Thm  ApoOttt  o[  QuatrrUm,  London,  1S8S:  W,  J,  Buck. 
H'tUiam/'ninin.linfnoii.  PhiladelpbiH.  1888;  F.  E.  Cooks. 
London,  ISBO;  A.  C,  Buetl,  WiUiam  Pmn  cu  lAt  Founder 
<4  T\Bt,  ComnoniPoiIUi,  New  York,  IB04:  C,  E,  Hewilt, 
Spirt  o/  /"mn,  ib,  1909,     The  BritiA  Mv—vm  Calalceiu 

PENOLOGY.  See  Prison  Reform, 
PEBBY  (AP-HEKRY),  JOHN:  English  Puritan 
and  separatist;  b.  in  the  parish  of  IJangamarch, 
northern  Brecknockshire,  Wales,  1559;  hanged  in 
London  May  29,  1593.  He  studied  at  Peterhouse, 
Cambridge,  and  at  St,  Alban's  Hall,  Oxford  (B,A., 
Cambridge,  1584;  M.A,,  Oxford,  1586),  He  is  sud 
to  have  been  brought  up  a  Roman  Catholic,  but 
became  an  extreme  Puritan  at  Cambridge;  preached 
there  and  at  Oxford  with  fervor  and  acceptance, 
although  it  is  doubtful  if  he  ever  took  orders.  In 
1587  he  publislied  at  Oxford  a  plea  for  the  better 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  Wales;  he  criticiied  un- 
sparingly the  non- residence  and  incompetency  of 
the  cler^  and  other  abuses,  was  brought  before 
the  high  commission  court  in  consequence,  and 
suffered  an  imprisonment  of  a  few  days.  In  1588 
he  was  at  Mouleey,  Surrey,  connected  with  the 
surreptitious  press  from  which  tbe  Marprelate 
tracts  were  issued.  When  the  press  was  seized  by 
the  authorities  at  Manchester  in  Aug.,  1589,  he 
escaped  to  Scotland,  was  well  received  and  protected 
by  Uic  clergy  there,  and  remained  till  Sept,,  1592, 
maintaining  his  attacks  on  the  bishops.  Returning 
to  London  he  joined  Johnson  and  Greenwood's 
coogregatioD  of  separatists;  was  arrest«d  as  a  sus- 
picious character  in  Mar,,  1593,  brought  to  trial 
in  May  on  a  charge  of  inciting  a  rebellion,  was  fotind 
guilty  on  somewhat  forced  testimony,  and  executed 
at  St.  Thomas-a- Watering,  Surrey.  It  is  admitted 
that  he  was  the  chief  agent  in  publishing  the  Mar- 
prelate  tracts,  and  it  is  held  by  many  that  he  was 
their  principal  author  [though  this  distinction  seenm 
rather  to  belong  to  Henry  Barrow  (q,v.)  a.  h,  n.J. 
Hia  acknowledged  writings  are  very  similar  in  tone 

Bibuoosapbt;  Beddai  the  litersture  on  the  MarpKlats 
Tracts  (a-v,).  mosult.  J.  Wnddingtga,  John  Prnry  U« 
Piterim  Afartyr.  Lgndoa,  1854;  C,  H,  and  T.  Coopw, 
Alhma  Cantatrrigifniet,  ii,  iM-t5B,  London,  ISSl;  H,  M. 
Doiter.  Conortoationolitin  o/  Ihr  LaH  Thru  tfundrsd 
Yairi.  pp,  240-252,  New  York.  1880;  DXB.  xliv.  340-300. 
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observance  fifty  days  after  the  offering  of  the  first 
sheaves  and  after  Easter  respectively. 

L  Jewish:  For  the  ancient  Israelites  Pentecost 
was  the  second  of  their  three  pilgrimage  festivals, 
and  formed  a  religions  close  for  the  harvest  time, 
so  that  it  was  called  **  the  feast  of  harvest  **  in  Ex. 
xxiii.  16.  More  often,  however,  it  was  termed  "  the 
feast  of  weeks  "  (Ex.  xxxiv.  22;  Deut.  xvi.  10), 
since  seven  weeks  were  counted  from  the  solemn 
act  of  the  opening  of  the  harvest,  the  offering  of  the 
first  sheaves,  to  the  closing  festival  of  thanksgiving. 
Like  the  offering  of  the  first  sheaves,  this  harvest 
festival,  fifty  days  later,  was  to  be  held  on  the  mor- 
row after  the  Sabbath  (Lev.  xxiii.  11,  15-16),  and 
consequently  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  In 
Joeephus'  time,  the  offering  of  the  first  sheaves  was 
fixed  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  Nisan;  at  a  later 
period  Pentecost  was  observed  on  the  sixth  of 
Siwan,  regardless  of  the  day  of  the  week. 

In  Ex.  xxiii.  16-17  (cf.  Ex.  xxxiv.  22-23)  Pen- 
tecost was  counted  among  the  three  principal  feasts 
on  which  eveiy  male  must  come  to  the  place  of 
worship.  It  was  a  joyful  festival  in  which  the  poor, 
the  Levites,  and  the  strangers  were  not  forgotten. 
A  more  definite  idea  of  the  celebration  is  gained 
from  the  regulations  in  Lev.  xxiii.  15-21;  Num. 
xxviii.  26-31.  One  of  the  principal  offerings  was 
that  of  two  loaves,  made  of  fine  flour  and  leavened. 
This  bread  must  be  offered  from  "  your  habita- 
tions "  (Lev.  xxiii.  17),  i.e.,  from  grain  grown  on 
the  sacrificer's  own  land,  since  it  was  a  symbolic 
offering  of  the  whole  conmiimity,  like  that  of  the 
first  sheaves.  Besides  the  bread,  there  was  to  be  a 
burnt  offering  of  seven  lambs,  one  bullock,  and  two 
rams,  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  meat  and  drink 
offerings.  One  kid  was  also  to  be  sacrificed  as  a  sin 
offering,  and  two  lambs  as  peace  offerings;  these 
latter  were  to  be  waved  like  the  bread,  and,  like 
this  leavened  bread,  did  not  belong  to  the  altar, 
but  to  the  priests. 

Besides  these  sacrifices  of  the  whole  coomiimity, 
individuals  brought  voluntary  offerings  according 
to  the  size  of  their  harvest  (Deut.  xvi.  10).  The 
day  was  to  be  marked  by  Sabbath  rest  and  festive 
assemblies  (Lev.  xxiii.  21;  Num.  xxviii.  26;  Deut. 
xvi.  11).  In  later  times,  since  the  date  of  the  Pass- 
over, upon  which  that  of  Pentecost  depended,  could 
be  known  only  after  the  appearance  of  the  new 
moon,  and  as  the  news  of  this  could  not  always 
reach  the  distant  diaspora  in  time,  a  second  holiday 
was  added,  so  that  all  should  celebrate  at  least  one 
day  in  common. 

Pentecost,  which  is  mentioned  only  once  in  the 
historical  books  (II  Chron.  viii.  13),  was  originally 
an  agrarian  festival,  a  thanksgiving  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  harvest.  At  a  later  period,  however,  a 
historical  basis  was  ascribed  to  it.  InJvbileeSfyi.  17 
sqq.,  Noah  is  commanded  to  observe  the  feast  as  a 
memorial  of  the  covenant  made  with  him  after  the 
flood.  A  theory  formed  in  Talmudic  times,  which 
was  accepted  by  Maimonides  (Moreh  Nebukim,  iii. 
43)  and  gained  general  recognition,  was  that  Pente- 
cost was  a  memorial  feast  of  the  giving  of  the  law 
on  Sinai.  (C.  von  Orelli.) 

XL  Christian:  Pentecost,  the  fiftieth  day  after 
Easter,  is  the  third  great  annual  Christian  festival 


and  the  last  in  the  cycle  of  the  festivals  associated 
with  our  Lord.  It  appears  to  be  not  only  essen- 
tially connected  with  the  Hebrew  feast  of  first- 
fruits  by  the  historical  event  recorded  in  Acts  ii., 
but  the  Christian  festival  of  thanksgiving  for  the 
first-fruits  of  the  Spirit  also  corresponds  to  the 
Jewish  festival  of  the  first-fruits  of  nature  (Rom. 
viii.  23),  a  view  advanced  as  early  as  Augustine. 
In  Christian  literature  the  name  Pentecost  orig- 
inally signified  the  whole  period  of  fifty  days  from 
the  first  Easter  to  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  was  so  imderstood  by  Tertullian,  Origen,  Basil 
the  Great,  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  the  Ordo 
Romanus,  and  other  sources.  During  this  time  fast- 
ing was  forbidden,  prayer  was  offered  standing,  the 
theaters  were  closed  and  games  were  suspended  in 
the  circus,  the  book  of  Acts  was  read  in  the  liturgy, 
and  the  Hallelujah  was  frequently  sung. 

The  name  Pentecost  was  first  used  in  its  re- 
stricted sense  of  the  closing  day  of  the  fifty  days' 
festival  in  the  canons  of  the  Council  of  Elvira,  in 
305,  where  the  occasional  custom  of  celebrating  the 
feast  of  Pentecost  on  Ascension  Day,  the  fortieth 
day  after  Easter,  was  forbidden  as  heretical.  At 
an  early  date  the  feast  of  Pentecost  became  one  of 
the  most  important  in  the  calendar.  Its  vigil  was 
soon  observed  with  fasting,  and  became  a  favorite 
time  for  the  administration  of  baptism.  In  like 
manner  the  entire  octave  of  Pentecost  came  to  be 
honored  much  as  was  the  octave  of  Easter;  but 
from  the  eighth  centuiy,  in  order  to  limit  the  num- 
ber of  holidays,  this  celebration  was  often  abridged, 
so  that  it  first  ended  on  Thursday,  then  on  Wednes- 
day, and  was  finally  confined  to  three  days.  In 
the  Anglican  and  Lutheran  Churches  only  the  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday  in  Whitsun  Week  are  now  ob- 
served. The  name  Whitsunday,  frequently  applied 
to  Pentecost,  is  derived  from  the  custom  of  wearing 
white  garments  at  this  festival.      (O.  Z6cKLERt) 

Bibuoobapht:  Add  to  the  pertinent  literature  for  I.  given 
under  Easter,  Fbabts  and  Festivals,  and  Passover, 
F.  Hitzig.  Ottem  und  PfingtUn,  Heidelberg,  1837;  C.  C. 
W.  F.  Bfthr,  Symbolic  dea  moaaiaehen  CuUua,  iii.  613  sqq., 
646  sqq.,  Heidelberg,  1839;  Vigouroux,  Dictionnaire,  fasc. 
xxxi.,  ools.  119-123;  JE,  ix.  592-nS96;  DB,  iii.  739-742; 
SB,  iii.  3649-53  (these  deal  also  with  the  feast  in  the  N. 
T.).  For  II.:  Bingham,  Originea,  XI.,  vi.  7,  XIV.,  iii. 
3,  and  especially  XX.,  vi.;  J.  C.  W.  Augusti,  DenkvUrdtQ- 
keUen,  ii.  343  sqq.,  384-385,  Leipsic,  1818;  J.  £.  Riddle, 
Manual  of  Chrialian  AnHquUiea,  pp.  679  sqq.,  London, 
1843;  H.  E.  F.  Guericke,  Lektbtich  der  chriaaich-kirchlichen 
ArchAoloffU,  pp.  190-196,  Leipsic,  1847;  N.  Nilles.  KaUn- 
daritan  manuaU,  ii.  279-280,  431-432,  Innsbruck,  1897; 
K.  A.  H.  Kellner,  Hwriolooie,  pp.  72-76,  Freibuig,  1901. 

PENTECOST,  GEORGE  FREDERICK:  Pres- 
byterian; b.  at  Albion,  HI.,  Sept.  23,  1841.  He  was 
educated  at  Georgetown  College,  Georgetown,  Ky., 
leaving  college  in  1862,  before  taking  his  degree, 
entering  the  Eighth  Kentucky  (Union)  Cavalry  as 
chaplain,  and  leaving  the  service  in  1864  with  the 
rank  of  captain.  In  1864  he  entered  the  Baptist 
ministry,  and  held  pastorates  at  Greencastle,  Ind. 
(1864-66),  Evansville,  Ind.  (1866-67),  Covington, 
Ky.  (1867-68),  Hanson  Place  Baptist  Church, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (1868-71),  and  Warren  Avenue 
Baptist  Church,  Boston  (1871-77);  he  was  engaged 
in  evangelistic  work  (1877-81),  and  in  1881  became 
pastor  of  Tompkins  Avenue  Congregational  Church, 
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Brooklyn,  where  he  remained  until  1887.  He  was 
then  engaged  in  evangelistic  work  in  Scotland  in 
1887-88  and  as  a  missionary  to  English-speaking 
Brahmans  in  India  in  188d-91;  was  minister  of 
Marylebone  Church,  London,  until  1897;  was  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Yonkers, 
N.  Y.  (1897-1902);  and  since  1902  has  resumed 
evangelistic  services.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions in  1884,  and  in  1902-04  was  a  special  com- 
missioner of  that  organization  to  the  Philippines, 
China,  Japan,  and  Korea.  In  theology  he  is  a  con- 
servative Evangelical,  and,  besides  his  work  as  edi- 
tor of  Words  and  Weapons  for  Christian  Workers^ 
has  written:  The  Angel  in  the  Marble  (Boston, 
1876);  In  the  Volume  of  the  Book:  or,  The  Profit 
and  Pleasure  of  Bible  Study  (New  York,  1876);  A 
South  Window:  or,  Keep  Yourselves  in  the  Love  of 
God  (1876);  BibU  Studies  (10  vols..  New  York, 
1880-89);  Out  of  Egypt:  Bible  Readings  on  the 
Book  of  Exodus  (London,  1884);  Birth  and  Boy- 
hood of  Jesus  (New  York,  1896);  Grace  Abounding 
in  the  Forgiveness  of  Sins  (1896);  Systematic  Benefi- 
cence (1897);  Precious  Truths  (1898);  The  Coming 
of  Age  of  America  (Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  1898);  and 
Protestantism  in  the  Philippines  (Manila,  1903). 

PENTECOSTAL  CHURCH  OF  THE  NAZARENE: 

A  body  formed  in  1907-08  by  the  union  of  several 
organizations  of  churches  holding  to  the  doctrine  of 
entire  sanctification  as  a  work  of  grace  distinct  from 
and  subsequent  to  justification.  Independent  holi- 
ness churches  in  New  England  associated  them- 
selves together  as  early  as  1890.  Subsequently  a 
similar  association  was  formed  in  New  York  and 
these  were  united  in  1897  under  the  name  '^  Asso- 
ciation of  Pentecostal  Churches  of  America."  In 
1895  a  body  called  "The  Church  of  the  Naza- 
rene  ^*  was  organized  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  This, 
with  similar  congregations,  resulted  in  an  associa- 
tion. In  1906,  a  delegation  from  the  Eastern  body 
attended  a  general  assembly  of  the  Church  of  the 
Nazarene  in  Los  Angeles  to  propose  the  union  of 
the  two  bodies.  The  general  assembly,  finding  that 
the  Church  of  the  Nazarene  and  the  Pentecostal 
Churches  were  "  at  one  in  doctrine,  basis  of  church 
membership,  general  superintendency,  basis  of 
ownership  of  church  property,"  and  as  to  "  Scrip- 
tural holiness,"  adopted  resolutions  in  favor  of  the 
union  of  the  two  bodies.  The  meiiging  was  accom- 
plished at  Chicago,  HI.,  in  Oct.,  1907,  and  a  manual 
adopted.  There  was  a  further  imion,  in  Oct.,  1908, 
at  Pilot  Point,  Texas,  with  the  Holiness  Church  of 
Christ,  a  Southern  body  composed  of  churches  in 
various  southwestern  States,  some  of  which  were 
organized  as  early  as  1888.  At  the  time  of  union 
this  organization  had  about  100  churches,  the  other 
having  about  130. 

The  manual  contains  a  statement  of  belief  in 
eight  items,  assent  to  which  is  required  as  a  basis 
of  church  membership:  the  Trinity,  the  divinely 
inspired  Bible,  the  faU  of  man,  the  eternal  loss  of 
the  finally  impenitent,  the  atonement  of  Clhrist,  the 
entire  sanctification  of  believers  by  faith  subse- 
quently to  justification,  the  witness  of  the  Spirit 
to  justification  and  sanctification,  the  return  of  the 


Lord,  and  the  resurrection  and  final  judgment 
General  rules,  similar  to  those  formulated  by  John 
Wesley,  are  set  forth  for  the  conduct  of  members. 
A  chapter  on  special  advices  declares  against  the 
use  of  spirituous  and  fermented  drinks  and  tobacco 
and  membership  in  secret  societies. 

The  polity  provides  for  a  general  assembly  and 
district  assembUes.  The  general  assembly  elects 
general  superintendents  to  hold  office  in  the  in- 
terim. They  are  to  preside  over  the  general  assem- 
bly and  over  the  district  assemblies,  arrange  the 
assembly  districts,  ordain  elders,  appoint  evangel- 
bts,  and  have  general  chaige  of  the  work  of  the 
Church.  Licensed  preachers,  after  having  served 
as  pastors,  may  be  elected  to  elder's  orders  by  dis- 
trict assembUes.  Church  boards  arrange  with  min- 
isters directly  for  the  pastoral  relation. 

The  Church  has  foreign  missions  in  India,  Japan, 
Cape  Verde  Islands,  and  Mexico,  and  home  missions 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  has  a  col- 
legiate institute  at  North  Scituate,  R.  I.,  doing  pre- 
paratory work  and  giving  theological  training,  the 
Deets  Pacific  Bible  College,  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
for  Bible  training,  and  a  Bible  Institute  and  Train- 
ing School,  at  Pilot  Point,  Tex.  It  reconunends  to 
the  patronage  of  its  people  the  Texas  Holiness  Uni- 
versity, Peniel,  Tex.,  and  the  Arkansas  Holiness 
College,  Vilonia,  Ark.  As  official  organs  of  the 
church  the  Nazarene  Messenger,  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
the  Beulah  Christian,  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  the 
Holiness  Evangel,  Pilot  Point,  Tex.,  are  recognized. 
There  were  reported  at  the  close  of  1908,  575  min- 
isters, 230  churches,  and  12,000  members. 

H.  K.  Cabroll. 

PENTm,  HERBERT:  Church  of  England;  b.  at 
London  Jan.  31,  1873.  He  received  his  education 
at  Weymouth  College  (B.A.,  1898;  M.A.,  1901); 
was  made  deacon  in  1896  and  priest  in  1897;  was 
curate  of  Chilvers-Coton,  Nuneaton,  1896-99,  and 
of  Stratford-on-Avon,  1899-1901;  and  has  been 
vicar  of  Milton  Abbey,  Dorset,  since  1901.  He  be- 
came fellow  of  the  Ptoyal  Historical  Society,  1895, 
and  of  the  Society  of  Antiquarians  of  Scotland, 
1904,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
He  is  the  founder  of  the  International  Society  for 
Promoting  the  Study  of  the  Apocrypha,  has  been 
its  warden  since  its  inception  (1905),  and  is  inter- 
ested in  antiquarian  matters,  having  lectured  on 
the  subject  extensively.  His  theological  position  is 
that  of  a  loyal  but  liberal-minded  member  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  in  full  sympathy  with  reasonable 
but  reverent,  as  opposed  to  rationalistic,  criticism. 
He  has  edited  or  written:  The  First  Book  of  the 
Acts  (London,  1904);  Deutero-Canonica  (1905-06); 
Memorials  of  Old  Dorset  (1907) ;  The  Book  of  Judith 
(1908);  Devotions  from  the  Apocrypha  (1909);  Read- 
ings from  the  Apocrypha  in  Japanese  (1910),  and 
other  works  dealing  with  antiquarian  subjects.  He 
is  general  editor  of  Apocrypha  in  English  Literature^ 
and  of  the  Apocrypha  in  English  and  Foreign  Drama 
Series;  and  editor,  since  1907,  of  the  International 
Journal  of  Apocrypha, 

PEPPER,  GEORGE  DANA  BOARDMAN:  Bap- 
tist; b.  at  Ware,  Mass.,  Feb.  5, 1833.    He  was  edu- 
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cated  at  Amherst  (A.B.y  1857)  and  Newton  Theo- 
logical Institution  (1860).  In  1860  he  was  ordained 
to  the  ministry  of  his  denomination;  was  pastor 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Waterville,  Me.  (1860- 
1865);  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  at  Newton 
Theological  Institution  until  1867,  and  of  systematic 
theology  at  Crozer  Theological  Seminary  (1868-82), 
and  president  of  Colby  University  (1882-89).  In 
1889  he  resigned  on  account  of  failing  health,  and 
spent  the  next  three  years  chiefly  in  travel;  he  was 
professor  of  Biblical  literature  at  Colby  University 
(1892-1900),  and  retired  in  1900.  He  has  written 
Oudines  of  Theology  (Upland,  Pa.,  1873). 

PERiBA. 

Varied  Use  of  Tenn  (f  1). 
Inhabitants  m  Early  Period  (i  2). 
Eaibr  History;  Roads  and  Cities  (i  3). 
Jewish  Perea  (i  4). 
Non-Jewish  Per»a  (i  6). 

Persea  is  the  Greek  form  for  the  Hebrew  expres- 
sion ''  (the  land)  beyond  the  Jordan."  Inasmuch 
as  the  Hebrew  expression  took  form  west  of  the 
Jordan,  it  follows  that  the  region  referred  to  lay 
east  of  the  river.  The  Greek  word  Peraia  as  first 
found  in  Polybius  and  Strabo  is  applied  to  the 
coast  regions  of  Asia  Minor;  Josephus  introduced 
it  into  Palestine  and  applied  it  to  that  part  of  the 

region  east  of  the  Jordan  which  was 
I.  Varied   inhabited  by  Jews.    Eusebius  used  the 
Use  of      word  in  a  more  general  way.   The  New- 
Term.      Testament  reproduction  of  the  Septua- 

gint  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  "  beyond 
the  Jordan  **  (Mark  iii.  8;  Matt.  iv.  25)  refers  to 
the  more  limited  region.  This  article,  however, 
deals  with  the  larger  area  connoted  by  the  word, 
viz.,  that  from  the  Yarmuk  to  the  boimdaries  of  the 
Moabites  in  the  district  of  Hcshbon,  a  region  closely 
connected  with  Hebrew  history  from  the  period  of 
the  settlement  until  the  conquest  by  the  As^jrrians, 
and  again  in  Maccabean  times.  For  the  natural 
features  of  the  coimtry  see  Palestine,  II.,  J  12. 

The  name  usually  applied  in  the  Old  Testament 
is  Gilead,  originally  belonging  to  a  place  and  a 
mountain  and  then  extended  to  the  district. 
As  given  to  a  city,  Gilead  is  found  in  Judges 
X.  17;  Hos.  vi.  8,  xii.  11,  for  which  the  Septuagint 
sometimes  uses  Gilgal,  located  by  Burckhardt 
at  Jal'ad  or  Jal'ud  three  hours  south  of  the  Jab- 
bok.   The  mountain  of  the  name  is  probably  the 

modem  Jebel  Jal'ad,  on  the  northern 

a.  Inhabi-  declivity  of  which  the  ruins  are  situated. 

tantB  in     Probably  Gen.  xxxi.  has  reference  to 

Early       this  mountain  as  the  boundary  between 

Period.     Jacob  (Israel)  and  Laban  (Aram),  and 

Gilead  is  taken  as  compounded  of  the 
two  Hebrew  (and  Aramaic)  words  for  "  stone-heap  " 
and  "  witness,"  a  popular  etymology.  The  mention 
in  Cant.  iv.  1,  vi.  5,  implies  that  the  mountain  was 
used  as  a  pasture  land  for  goats.  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Gilead,  meaning  a  region,  is  used  in  widely 
different  senses.  It  may  designate  the  entire  land 
east  of  the  Jordan  (Gen.  xxxvii.  25;  Josh.  xxii.  9; 
n  Kings  X.  33;  Amos  i.  3);  sometimes  a  distinc- 
tion is  made  between  Gilead  and  Bashan  (Josh, 
xiii.  11;   II  Kings  x.  33),  and  a  third  district  is 


sometimes  added,  viz.  Jazer  (II  Sam.  xxiv.  5).  At 
the  entrance  of  the  Hebrews  this  region  was  inhab- 
ited by  the  Anunonites,  while  immediately  north 
of  them  dwelt  Aramean  tribes.  Schumacher's  dis- 
covery in  the  year  1900  of  Bet  Rihab,  doubtless  the 
Beth-rehob  of  II  Sam.  x.  6-8,  makes  probable  that 
Aram  Zobah  is  to  be  sought  east  of  the  Jordan  and 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Gilead,  a  fact  which  explains 
the  campaigns  of  both  Saul  and  David.  From 
II  Sam.  X.  6,  it  is  likely  that  the  Land  of  Tob  (cf . 
Judges  xi.  3,  5)  is  to  be  placed  in  this  region.  That 
Gilead  was  anciently  thickly  inhabited  by  Arameans 
is  clear.  The  "  people  of  the  east "  of  Gen.  xxix. 
1  must  have  been  Arameans  (cf.  Gen.  xxxi.).  The 
Israelitic  tribes  settled  here  were  Manasseh  and 
Gad.  The  family  of  Jair  (q.v.)  had  the  northern 
part,  that  near  the  Jabbok;  the  family  of  Machir 
was  settled  southward  of  Jair,  but  probably  at  a 
later  time  owing  to  the  campaign  of  Saul.  These 
two  families  seem  to  compose  the  half-tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh which  inhabited  Gilead,  the  rest  of  the  Ma- 
nassites  dwelling  in  Argob  and  Bashan,  and  the 
family  of  Machir  was  doubtless  the  leading  one 
(Josh.  xvii.  1).  The  southern  part  of  Gilead  was  in- 
habited by  Gad  (a  tribe  which  in  the  genealogical 
scheme  is  not  accredited  with  full  blood  but  is  de- 
rived from  Zilpah  the  maid  of  Leah,  Gen.  xxx.  10). 
This  is  corroborated  by  the  Moabite  Stone  (q.v.): 
''  And  the  men  of  Gad  occupied  the  land  of  Ataroth 
from  of  old,  and  the  king  of  Israel  built  Ataroth  for 
himself."  The  possessions  of  Gad  were  not  clearly 
defined,  especially  toward  the  south,  where  those 
of  Reuben  joined  them.  II  Sam.  xxiv.  5  uses  the 
order  Gad,  Jazer,  Gilead,  as  though  Gad  was  on 
the  extreme  south;  elsewhere  the  Jabbok  is  the 
northern  boimdaiy  of  Gad  (Deut.  iii.  16),  while  Ma- 
hanaim  is  also  said  to  be  the  boundary  between 
Manasseh  and  Gad  (Josh.  xiii.  24-27).  According 
to  the  delimitation  indicated  in  Josh.  xiii.  24-27, 
30-31,  the  laiger  part  of  Gilead  belonged  to  Gad, 
and  in  Judges  v.  17  Gilead  is  used  for  Gad,  while 
according  to  verse  14  Machir  (Manasseh)  had  not 
settled  in  Gilead.  In  I  Sam.  xiii.  7  Gad  and  Gilead 
designate  the  region  east  of  the  Jordan,  in  Num. 
xxxii.  26  Gilead  is  the  land  of  Reuben  and  Gad  (cf . 
Deut.  iii.  12).  So  that  Jair  and  Machir  inhabited 
the  northern  half  of  Gilead,  and  Reuben  and  Gad 
the  southern  half. 

According  to  the  preceding,  therefore,  Gilead, 
properly  the  name  of  a  region  (not  of  a  tribe),  de- 
notes the  districts  of  el-Belka  (south  of  the  Nahr 
el-Zerka)  and  'Ajlun  (northward  to  the  Yarmuk). 
In  early  Hebrew  times  the  name  Gad  was  appli^ 
to  the  southern  part;  Josh.  xiii.  24-27  deals  with  the 
frontiers  of  the  tribe  Gad.   Gilead  was  celebrated  for 
its  pasturage  (Mic.  vii.  14)  and  for  its  balsam  (Jer. 
viii.  22).    For  Gilead  Israel  was  often  compelled  to 
give  battle.    On  the  south  dwelt  the 
3.  Early    Moabites,  on  the  east  the  Ammonites, 
History;    and  on  the  northeast  the  Arameans. 
Roads  and  The  conquests  of  Saul  and  David  en- 
Cities,      sured  the  possession  to  Israel  for  a  long 
period.   Between  900  and  780  B.C.  it  was 
often  in  the  hands  of  the  Syrians;  Jeroboam  recon- 
quered it,  but  in  733  b.c.  it  was  taken  by  the  Assyr- 
ians, though  in  post-exilic  times  Jews  formed  a  part 
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of  the  population.  Of  the  roads  in  Gilead  not  much 
can  yet  be  said.    From  Edrei  (see  Bashax)  there 
went  a  road  to  the  Jordan;  from  El-Muzeirib,  the 
old  Astaroth,  one  led  to  the  west  shore  of  the  Sea  of 
Tiberias;   two  roads  from  north  to  south  follow  in 
part  the  watersheds.     Of  the  cities  but  little  is 
known.    Concerning  Camon  (Judges  x.  5)  see  Jaib. 
Of  Jabesh  (I  Sam.  xi.)  no  certain  traces  have  yet 
been  foimd.    Thisbe,  the  home  of  Elijah,  is  prob- 
ably to  be  located  at  the  ruins  of  Lisdib  south  of 
the  Wadi  Yabis,  near  which  is  a  hill  which  bears  his 
name,  while  the  wadi  itself  sometimes  has  his  name. 
The   name   Mahanaim  (Josh.  xiii.  26)   is  perhaps 
preserved   in  the  village  Mihne,   an   hour    north 
of  Listib.     Complete  uncertainty  attaches  to  the 
site  of  Mispeh,   the   home  of   Jephthah    and   an 
ancient  sanctuaiy   (Judges  xi.    11).     Judas  Mac- 
cabseus  captured  and   burned  it  about   164.    De- 
pending upon   Gen.   xxxi.   49,    xxxii.  2-3,  it  has 
been  sought  north  of  Mahanaim;   it  has  also  been 
identified  with  Ramath-mizpeh  in  Gad  (Josh.  xiii. 
26)  and  with  the  Levitical  city  of  Ramoth  in  Gilead 
(Josh.  xxi.  38).     Schumacher  discovered  a  Ma^a 
northwest  of  Jerash,  a  name  which  reproduces  the 
Hebrew  name.    In  the  neighborhood  a  Ramath  is 
to  be  placed  (Josh.  xiii.  26)  which  is  to  be  differen- 
tiated from  the  Ramah  of  II  Kings  viii.  29  and  the 
Ramoth-gilead  of  I  Kings  iv.  13.    Eusebius  placed 
it  fifteen  Roman  miles  west  of  Philadelphia  (Rab- 
bath  Anmion),  but  in  all  probability  mistakenly. 
The  Zaphon  of  Josh.  xiii.  27  is  explained  in  the  Tal- 
mud by  ^Amato,  the  modem  Tell  'Amate,  not  far 
from  the  Jordan.    Succoth  (Gen.  xxxiii.  27)  is  given 
in  the  Talmud  as  Tar^ala,  which  corresponds  to  the 
modem  Tell  Deir  Alia  on  the  lower  Nahr  el-Zerka. 
The  site  of  Penuel  (Gen.  xxxii.  31)  is  uncertain. 
Jogbehah  (Judges  vii.  11)  is  foimd  in  the  ruins  of 
Ajbeihat  near  the  sources  of  the  Zerka.    The  Amor- 
itic  city  of  Jaazer  (Num.  xxi.  32),  later  belonging 
to  Gad  (Josh.  xiii.  25),  and  in  a  region  noted  for 
its  wine  (Isa.  xvi.  8-9),  is  located  by  Eusebius  ten 
Roman  miles  west  from  Philadelphia  and  fifteen 
from  Heshbon  on  a  brook  flowing  into  the  Jordan, 
possibly  the  modem  Khirbet  ^ar. 

The  second  period  of  the  attachment  of  this  re- 
gion to  the  Hebrews  was  brought  about  through 
the  Maccabees.  At  the  beginning,  according  to 
I  Mace.  V.  9-54,  Judas  removed  the  Jews  then  living 
in  Gilead  to  Judea  as  his  brother  Simon  did  with 
those  living  in  Galilee,  and  no  thought  was  then 
entertained  of  permanent  conquest  of  trans-Jor- 

danic  territory.    Fifty  years  later  John 

4.  Jewish   Hyrcanus  conquered  Medaba  in  the 

Persea.     old  Moabitic   region,   and   Alexander 

Jannseus  determined  to  add  Gilead  to 
his  realm.  The  control  of  the  Seleucidse  had  been 
loosened,  and  the  land  was  partly  in  control  of 
Greek  cities  like  Gadara,  Pella,  etc.,  and  partly  imder 
remnants  of  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  while 
other  parts  were  attached  to  the  realm  of  Demetrius 
of  Gamala  and  Theodore  of  Amathus.  In  numerous 
campaigns  Alexander  Jannssus  succeeded  in  sub- 
duing the  whole  district,  except  Philadelphia,  and 
judaized  it  (see  Habmonivans).  But  when  in  63 
B.C.  Pompey  "  freed  "  large  portions  of  Syria  from 
Jewish  dominions,  they  reverted  to  their  old  relig- 


ious preferences.  But  the  region  of  Perssa  after  the 
time  of  Pompey  remained  attached  to  the  Jewish 
realm  (for  its  area  and  boundaries  at  that  time  cf . 
Joeephus,  Wars,  III.,  iii.  3).  The  eastern  boimdary 
is  closely  fixed  by  Joeephus  (Ant,,  XX.,  i.  1),  who 
relates  that  there  was  a  strife  between  the  Jews  of 
Persea  and  the  Philadelphians  over  the  boundary  of 
Mia,  identified  in  the  OnonuuHcon  as  Zia,  fifteen 
Roman  miles  west  of  Philadelphia. 

The  rest  of  Perssa  fell  to  the  "  free  "  cities,  prob- 
ably united  with  the  permission  of  Pompey  to  the 
Decapolis.     In   this   region   were   Gadara,    Abila, 
Pella,  Dium,  Gerasa,  and  Philadelphia.    For  Phila- 
delphia see  Ammonites.     Gadara  is  the  modem 
Mukeis,  an  hour  south  of  the  hot  springs  in  the 
valley   of    the  Yarmuk,   on   an   elevated    ridge. 
According  to  its  coins,  its  era  was  reckoned  from  the 
time  of  Pompey,  64-63  B.C.     About 
5.  Non-     30  B.C.  Augustus  granted  it  to  Herod, 
Jewish      at  whose  death  it  regained  its  inde- 
Persa.      pendence  under  Roman  protection.  It 
controlled  the  district  north  to  Hippo, 
and  that  northwest  to  Tiberias  and  Scythopolis, 
thus  touching  the  Sea  of  Galilee.     Gerasa  corre- 
sponds to  the  modem  Jerash,  the  ruins  of  which 
comprise  a  heathen  temple,  two  theaters,  a  basUica, 
a  mausoleum,  etc.    Abila  is  given  in  an  inscription 
of  the  time  of  Hadrian  as  belonging  to  the  Decapolis 
(CIGf  no.  4501).    Pella  is  placed  by  the  Onomasticon 
six  Roman  miles  from  Jabesh,  and  is  possibly  indi- 
cated by  the  ruins  of  Tabakat  Fahil,  the  name  given 
to  it  in  the  Talmud.    Pella  seems  to  have  taken  its 
name  from  the  Macedonian  Pella;  it  was  the  refuge 
of  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem  during  the  siege  of 
that  city.    Dium  is  located  by  Ptolemy  to  the  east 
of  Pella.    Gadara,  metropolis  of  Jewish  Persea  (Jo- 
eephus, TFor,  IV.,  vii.  3)  is  the  modem  al-Salt.    Tell 
'Amate  on  the  Jordan  marks  the  site  of  tiie  old 
fortress  Amathus  taken  by  Alexander  Jannseus.    The 
noteworthy  ruins '  Arak  al-Emir  in  the  upper  Wadi  al- 
^  mark  the  site  of  the  fortress  of  the  Hyrcanus  whose 
doings  are  related  in  Joeephus,  Ant.y  XII.,  iv.  11.    At 
the  foot  of  the  highlands  of  Jericho  is  Tell  Nimrin, 
which  corresponds  to  Beth-nimrah  of  Num.  xxxii.  36. 
Tell  al-Rameh  is  the  Bethramphtha  of  Joeephus, 
the  Beth-Haram  of  Josh.  xiii.  27,  and  the  Beth-haran 
of  Num.  xxxii.  36.  (H.  Guthe.) 

Bibuoorapht:  A.  Reland,  Palatiinat  pp.  103  sqq.,  Utrecht, 
1714;  A.  Neubauer,  La  CHographie  de  T<ilmud»  Paris, 
1868;  S.  Merrill,  Bad  of  the  Jordan,  London,  1881;  L. 
Oliphant.  The  Land  of  Gilead,  New  York,  1881;  C.  R. 
Conder,  Helh  and  Moab,  London,  1883;  idem.  The  Sur- 
vey of  Baetem  Paleetine,  vol.  i.,  ib.  1889;  Q.  Schumacher, 
Acroae  the  Jordan,  ib.  1886  (contains  G.  Le  Strange,  A 
Ride  through  *Aflun  and  the  Bdka  during  the  Autumn  of 
1884);  idem,  Pdla,  ib.  1888;  idem,  Abila  of  the  Decap- 
Uia,  ib.  1889;  idem.  Northern  *Aflun,  ib.  1890;  idem,  in 
ZDPV,  xviii.,  1895,  xziv.,  1901;  SchQrer,  Oeachiehte,  vols, 
iy  ii.,  Eng.  transl.,  I.,  i.,  II.,  i.;  C.  Clermont-Qanneau, 
Etudea  (farchSolooie  orientale,  pp.  139  sqq.,  Paris,  1897; 
DB,  iii.  743-744;  BB,  ii.  1729;  JB,  ix.  595. 

PERAT£.    See  QpHn^ES. 

PERCIVAL,  JOHN:  Church  of  England  bishop 
of  Hereford;  b.  at  Brough  (36  m.  s.e.  of  Gaiiisle), 
Westmorelimd,  Sept.  27,  1834.  He  was  educated 
at  Queen's  College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1858;  fellow, 
1858-63);  was  ordered  deacon  in  1860  and  ordained 
priest  in  the  fdlowing  year;   was  headmaster  of 
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Qifton  College  (1862-78),  preaideat  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford  (1878-S7);  and  headmaster  of 
Rugby  School  (1887-95);  examining  chaplain  to 
the  bishop  of  Exeter  (I8G&-S2),  nnd  to  the  bishop 
of  Londou  (1884-Se);  prebendary  of  Exeter  (1871- 
1882);  canon  of  Bristol  (1882-87);  eeleet  preacher 
at  Oxford  in  1882  and  1888.  In  1895  he  was  con- 
secrated bishop  of  Hereford. 

PEREIRA  DE  FIGUEIHEDO,  AHTOHIO:  B.  at 
Ma<;ao  (85  m.  n.e.  of  Lisbon)  Feb.  14,  1725;  d.  at 
Lisbon  Aug.  14,  1797.  He  was  educated  by  the 
Jesuits  at  Villa- Vigosa,  and  entered  tlie  society  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory;  he  devoted  himself  to 
art  and  literature,  and  attracted  much  attention  by 
bia  ExeTcicioi  da  lingua  Latina  e  Poriugueta  (Lis- 
bon, 1751-52)  and  his  Novo  rnelhodo  da  fframmatir/t 
Latina  (1752-53).  In  the  contest  between  Don 
ioi6  \.  and  the  ultramontanist  party,  he  threw  him- 
aelf  with  violence  on  the  royal  side;  wrote  Doc- 
in'rui  neterit  eadariiE  (1765),  Tentoiiva  theologica 
(1766;  French  tranBl.,  Lyons,  1772;  Eng.  tranal., 
Epitcopat  Righla  and  UUramonlane  Usurpations, 
London,  1847).  He  was  a  protagonist  of  Pombal 
in  his  contention  for  the  supremacy  of  the  State 
over  ecclesiastical  persons  and  property;  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  board  of  censors,  1768; 
counselor  of  foreign  affairs  and  war,  1769;  retired 
from  his  order  in  the  same  year;  became  minister  of 
public  instruction,  1772;  and  soon  after  a  member 
of  the  Portuguese  Academy  of  Science,  and  dean  in 
1792.  The  list  of  his  worka  numbers  169.  He  trans- 
lated the  entire  Bible  into  Portuguese  with  intro- 
duction and  notes  (23  vols.,  Lisbon,  1778-90).  The 
translation  is  circulated  by  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  (London,  1819,  1821)  and  the  Amer- 
ican Bible  Society  (New  York,  1857). 

Bibuoqbafht:  J.  C.  F.  Hoefer,  NomtlU  biovraphit  ainitalt. 
mix.  S72.  46  vols..  Parn.  lSfi2-60:  KL.  ii.  1S05-07; 
Licblenbciser.  ESR,  X.  41>&-46e. 

PERFECTION:  In  the  widest  sense  of  the  term, 
realization  of  the  ideal  harmony  of  the  phenomenon 
with  its  ideal  expression.  Within  the  sphere  of  re- 
ligion and  morality  it  is  that  purity  and  potency  of 
divine  fellowship  and  human  activity  which  evokes 
the  full  approbation  of  the  religious  and  moral  eon- 
science.  At  the  same  time,  genuine  perfection  must 
be  distinguished  from  the  lower  grade  of  subjection 
to  the  law,  such  aa  was  pos.'tessed  by  Paul  while  still 
A  Pharisee  (C.al.  i.  14;  Phil.  iiS.  6).  In  Greek  phi- 
losophy the  Stoic  ByBlerD,  foUon-ed  here  by  Cicero, 
distinguished  between  the  morality  of  the  virtuous 
Bage,  who  had  attained  perfection  through  the  sup- 
pression of  all  passion,  and  the  average  morality 
practised  by  the  maaaes.  Rabbinical  literature 
mode  a  threefold  ethical  division  into  perfect,  or- 
dinary, and  deficient  morality,  the  criterion  being 
the  degree  in  which  each  individual  concerned  ful- 
filled the  law.  Jewish  concepts  such  as  those  just 
noted  were  carried  over  into  the  early  Church,  and 
a  twofold  standard  of  perfection  arose,  as  is  shown 
not  only  by  the  Didache,  but  also  by  the  De  opere 
et  ehemmymt  of  Cyprian  and  the  De  officHs  cf«ri- 
carum  of  Ambrose.  The  process  was  aided  by  the 
rise  of  monasticism,  which  came  to  be  regarded  as 
the  type  of  perfection,  »ith  its  exaltation  of  celi- 
bacy aod  asceticiam.    Augustine,  on  Uw  other  hand. 


maintained  that  grace  is  necessary  to  perfection, 
and  that,  rince  smlesaness  is  impossible  on  earth, 
perfection  can  be  reahzed  only  in  (he  life  to  come. 

The  typical  medieval  doctrine  of  perfection  was 
developed  by  Thomas  Aquinas  (Suinma,  II.,  ii., 
quastio  184).  He  accepted  tlie  distinction  bet«-een 
"  beginners,  progressing,  and  perfect,"  and  he  de- 
limited earthly  perfection  as  compared  both  with 
the  perfection  of  God  and  that  of  those  made  per- 
fect. The  highest  perfection  attainable  by  the 
"  beginners  "  and  those  "  progressing  "  is  that 
which  excludes  both  the  mortal  sins  which  oppose 
love  of  God,  and  also  ail  that  hinders  the  soul 
from  turning  entirely  to  God.  Thus  the  condition 
of  perfection  was  found  in  monasticism,  although 
Thomas  held  that  ascetic  practises  were  only  a  means 
to  an  end.  But  while  the  laity  can,  and  must,  reach 
a  certain  stage  of  perfection,  the  highest  is  attained 
through  a  "spiritual  augment."  For  the  official 
teaching  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  see   Pes- 

rECTIOSISM. 

Protestantism ,  proceeding  from  the  theory  that 
ethical  conduct  is  evidenced  in  love  of  one's  neigh- 
bor, denied  all  value  to  asceticism  and  rejected  the 
distinction  between  clerical  and  iay  perfection, 
maintaining  that  it  was  equally  possible  of  attain- 
ment by  all  (cf.  Augsburg  Con/emon,  xxvii,).  At 
the  same  time,  Protestant  dogmatic  theologians 
emphasized  the  imperfection  of  the  utmost  holiness 
possible  on  earth,  though  with  the  rise  of  pietism 
was  involved  a  marked  tendency  to  seek  absolute 
perfection. 

From  the  time  of  the  primitive  Chureh  perfection 
and  ainlessness  have  been  identified  (I  John  i.  9). 
The  Gnostics,  influenced  by  Platonic  and  Stoic  phi- 
losophy, ascribed  perfection  to  the  Pneumatics  (q.  v.), 
and  Anabaptists  likewise  claimed  to  be  able  to  at- 
tain perfection.  Similar  views  are  held  by  many 
Methodists.  While,  however,  the  concept  of  per- 
fection is  essential  to  Christian  ethics  (cf.  Matt.  v. 
48;  Col.  iii.  14),  perfection  and  sinlessness  are  not 
to  be  equated  (cf.  1  John  iii,  6,  9  with  i.  10).  John, 
in  the  passages  just  noted,  implies  simply  that  sin- 
ful activity  as  such  is  not  included  in  the  regener- 
ated personality,  even  though  the  fleshly  nature 
may  still  sin  in  defiance  of  the  vital  impulses  of  the 
child  of  God.  Adherente  of  the  teaching  of  perfec- 
tion are  apt  to  take  a  superficial  view  which  pas- 
sively measures  perfection  by  the  absence  of  faults, 
and  n^lects  the  active  discharge  of  virtuous  obli- 
gations, these  evils  being  intensified  by  a  failure  to 
recognise  personal  faults  since  such  recognition 
would  stultify  tbe  cisima  made  to  perfection. 

Perfection  is  not  a  universai  Christian  predicate, 
as  is  shown  by  Paul's  distinction  between  children 
and  perfect,  between  carnal  and  spiritual  (I  Cor. 
ii.  6,  iii.  1,  xiv.  20;  Eph.  iv.  13-14).  Discipleship 
and  its  moral  autbenUcation  are  clearly  differen- 
tiated by  Christ  himself  (Matt,  vii,  21  aqq,,  x:tv, 
34  sqq.;  John  xv.  2  sqq.),  who  also  represents  the 
life  of  faith  as  a  process  of  development  (Luke  xix, 
12  sqq.;  John  viii.  31,  etc.).  The  same  position  is 
held  in  apostolic  teaching  (Eph.  iv.  13-14;  Col.  i, 
28:  II  Tim,  iii,  17),  Paul  sees  Christian  perfection 
in  love  (I  Cor.  xiii.;  Col.  iii.  12-14);  and  tlie  same 
position  is  majutained  in  the  Goqiels,  where  per- 
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fectioL,  analogous  to  that  of  the  Heavenly  Father, 
is  made  to  consist  in  free,  unselfish,  and  independ- 
ent love  (Matt.  v.  44  sqq.)-  From  his  disciples 
Christ  expected  self-sacrificing  and  unselfish  love 
(John  xiii.  12  sqq.,  34-35,  xv.  12  sqq.);  and  in 
like  manner  John  taught  that  the  divine  love  re- 
vealed in  Christ  was  realized  where  brotherly  love 
was  manifested  in  deeds,  not  in  mere  words.  James 
found  perfection  of  faith  displayed  in  deeds,  the 
working  out  of  the  perfect  law  of  liberty  and  of  the 
Golden  Rule,  and  in  love  to  one's  neighbor  (James 
i.  25,  ii.  8).  The  feeling  of  imperfection  is  a  neces- 
sary part  of  Christian  practise,  and  Paul  himself 
condemned  the  excesses  of  the  perfective  theory 
(Phil.  iii.  12-15),  since  to  him  perfection  in  its  com- 
plete sense  belonged  to  the  life  to  come  (I  Cor.  xiii. 
10).    See  Perfectionism.  (L.  Lemme.) 

Bibuographt:    Consult  the  literature  in  and  under  Pbb- 
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PERFECTIONISM:  The  doctrine  which  teaches 
a  possibility  or  actuality  of  freedom  from  sin  in  the 
present  life.  Calvinists  and  Lutherans  deny  any 
perfection  in  this  life;  the  theory  is,  however,  ad- 
vocated in  other  branches  of  the  Church.  (1)  Ro- 
man Catholics  teach  that  in  some  cases  by  a  special 
privilege  of  God  one  who  is  justified  may  avoid  all 
sins.  He  may  even  offer  an  obedience  beyond  the 
demands  of  the  law  (cf .  Canons  and  Decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  sess.  vi.,  chap,  xi.,  and  can.  23, 
25,  given  in  Schaff,  Creeds,  ii.  100-102,  115).  (2) 
Wesleyan  Arminians  teach  a  perfection  which  is 
not  angelic,  Adamic,  or  absolute,  but  relative,  i.e., 
"  according  to  the  special  economy  introduced  by 
the  atonement,  in  which  the  heart,  being  sanctified, 
fulfils  the  law  by  love."  "  The  highest  perfection," 
says  Wesley,  ^*  which  man  can  attain  while  the  soul 
dwells  in  the  body  does  not  exclude  ignorance  and 
error  and  a  thousand  infirmities."  The  cause  of 
this  perfection  is  variously  conceived,  as  due,  e.g., 
to  repression  of  unholy  thoughts  and  desires  (R.  S. 
Foster,  Christian  Purity^  New  York,  1869),  to  erad- 
ication of  imchristian  dispositions  (A.  Lowrey,  Pos- 
siMities  of  Orace,  New  York,  1884),  to  maturity  of 
grace  and  holiness,  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
fulness  of  glory  of  the  redeemed  in  heaven  (J.  Miley, 
Systematic  Theology,  2  vols.,  New  York,  1892-94). 
(3)  Friends  teach  that,  in  the  case  of  the  justified, 
*'  the  body  of  death  and  sin  comes  to  be  crucified 
and  removed,  and  their  hearts  united,  and  subjected 
unto  the  truth,  so  as  not  to  obey  any  suggestion  or 
temptation  of  the  Evil  One,  but  to  be  free  from 
actual  sinning,  and  transgressing  the  law  of  God, 
and  in  that  respect  perfect.  Yet  doth  this  perfec- 
tion still  admit  of  a  growth;  there  remaineth  a 
possibility  of  pinning  where  the  mind  doth  not  most 
diligently  and  watchfully  attend  unto  the  Lord" 
("  Confession  of  the  Society  of  Friends,"  prop,  viii.; 
cf.  Schaff,  Creeds,  iii.  974-975).  (4)  The  OberUn 
school  (A.  Mahan,  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Perfection, 
Boston,  1839;  C.  G.  Finney,  Systematic  Theology, 
Oberlin,  1878;  cf.  J.  H.  Fairchild,  Elemenis  of  The- 
ology, ib.  1892)  teaches  that  "as  virtue  and  sin 
belong  only  to  voluntary  action,  and  are  contra- 
dictory in  their  nature,  they  can  not  coexist  in  the 
soul.  The  beginning  of  the  Christian  life  is  entire 
obedience.    Every  Upae  into  sin  involves,  for  the 


time,  an  entire  interruption  of  obedience.  The 
promises  of  God  and  the  provisions  of  the  Gospel  are 
such  that,  when  fully  and  continually  embraced, 
they  enable  the  believer  to  live  a  life  of  iminter- 
rupted  obedience — an  attainment  which  may  be 
properly  encouraged  and  expected  in  the  present 
life."  (5)  In  addition  to  the  above  are  scattered 
groups  of  Christians,  either  members  of  or  offshoots 
from  several  denominations  who  advocate  entire 
holiness  or  sanctification  or  perfection  in  this  life. 
In  such  persons  this  theory  is  commonly  associated 
with  an  impossible  psychology  of  moral  action,  and 
with  defective  ethical  standards,  and  those  who 
claim  to  have  attained  to  this  singular  virtue  are 
often  characterized  by  an  exaggerated  individual- 
ism, a  loose  antinomianism,  and  by  unsocial  con- 
duct even  though  dwelling  in  communities.  See 
Communism,  II.,  8.  C.  A.  Beckwith. 

Bibuographt:  Besides  the  literature  named  in  the  text 
consult:  S.  J.  Hunter,  Outlines  of  Dogmatic  Theotogy^  616« 
New  York,  1896  (Roman  Catholic);  C.  Hodge,  Sydrnn- 
aHe  Theotogy,  iii.  245.  New  York,  1873  (Presbyterian); 
W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  Dogmatic  Theology f  ii-  551.  New  Yorii, 
1889  (Presbyterian).  The  following  are  principally  from 
the  Methodist  standpoint:  J.  Wesley,  Works,  vi.  483- 
531,  New  York,  n.d.;  J.  Fletcher,  Works,  ii.  491-609, 
New  York.  1833;  W.  Bates.  SpirUual  Perfection  Un- 
folded, London,  1848;  S.  A.  Franklin,  Critical  Renew  of 
Wesleyan  Perfection,  CHnoinnati,  1867;  J.  A.  Wood.  Per- 
fect Love,  Boston,  1862;  J.  T.  Crane.  Holiness  the  Birth- 
right of  AU  Cfod's  Children,  New  York,  1874;  D.  Steele. 
Love  Enthroned:  Essays  on  Evangelical  Perfection,  New 
York,  1875;  idem.  Defence  of  Christian  Perfection,  ib., 
1899;  A.  Hovey,  Doctrine  of  the  Higher  Christian  Life 
Compared  with  the  Teaching  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  Boston. 
1876;  P.  T.  Forsyth,  Christian  Perfection,  new  ed.,  London. 
1909. 

PERFECTIONISTS.    See  Communism,  II.,  8. 

PERGAMOS:  A  city  of  Mysia  in  Asia  Minor, 
the  modem  Bergamah,  situated  on  the  river  Selinus, 
which  flows  through  the  city  and  is  a  tributary  of 
the  Caicus,  which  last,  being  navigable,  gives  access 
to  the  ^gean  Sea,  twenty-two  and  a  half  miles  away. 
The  ancient  city  was  connected  by  road  with  Ad- 
ramyttion  to  the  north,  Sardis  to  the  southeast,  and 
Ephesus  to  the  south.  According  to  tradition,  the 
place  was  foimded  by  Telephus,  the  son  of  Heracles, 
or  by  Asclepias.  It  was  an  obscure  place  till  Lysima- 
chus,  one  of  Alexander's  generals,  chose  it  as  the 
repository  of  his  treasure.  Philetserus,  the  guardian 
of  the  treasure,  made  himself  independent  283  B.C., 
and  inaugurated  the  continuous  policy  of  the  city 
which  involved  favor  to  the  Romans  in  their  eastern 
conflicts.  This  course  met  reward  from  the  Romans 
in  the  gift  of  all  Asia  Minor  west  of  the  Taurus,  and 
thus  the  city  became  the  capital  of  a  powerful  king- 
dom. In  133  B.C.  the  direct  line  lapsed,  the  last 
king,  Attains  III.  Philometor,  bequeathing  the 
kingdom  to  the  Romans,  who  made  of  it  the  prov- 
ince of  Asia.  The  city  long  retained  its  eminence,  so 
that  Pliny  could  speak  of  it  as  "  by  far  the  most 
distinguished  in  Asia."  But  it  declined  imder  the 
Byzantine  dominion.  It  gave  its  name  to  parchment 
(charta  Pergamea)f  which  was  one  of  its  chief  manu- 
factures, and  its  library,  said  to  consist  of  200,000 
volumes,  went  to  Alexandria  by  gift  from  Antony  to 
Cleopatra.  For  the  Biblical  relations  see  Asia 
Minor,  IV. 
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Meaning  of  the  Term  (i  1). 

Scripture  Reading  in  the  Early  C!huroh 

(§2). 
Series  of  Lections  not  Fixed  ({  3). 
Indications  of  the  Liturgies  ($4). 
Ekriy   Eastern    and  Western  Lection- 

aries  (i  6). 
Tht  Comes  as  a  Lectionaiy  ({  6). 


PERICOPE,  pe-ric'o-pe. 

Early  Western  Pericope  System  (i  7). 
Evidences  of  Orderly  Planning  (i  8). 
Effects   of   Use  of   Latin  in  Worship 

(5  9). 
Roman  Catholics  and  Early  Lutherans 

(5  10). 
Luther's    Position;     its    Consequences 

(I  11). 


tbe  Continent 


Anglican  System  (i  12). 
Defense  and  Attack  on 

(5  13). 
Historical  Conclusions  (f  14). 
German  Revisions  ({  15). 
Theory  of  the  Pericope  ({  16). 
Suggestions  for  a  Lectionary  ({  17). 
The  Anglican  Heading!  ($18). 


Pericope,  a  word   not  found  in   Biblical  Greek, 

means  in  ordinary  Greek  a  short  passage.    Justin 

Martyr  cites  as  pericopes  Isa.  xlii.  5-13;    Jer.  xi. 

19,  and  otiier  like  short  sections  (Try- 

1.  Meaning  pho,  chaps.  Ixv.,  Ixxii.,  etc.).  Clement 
of  the  of  Alexandria  {Strom.,  III.,  iv.,  VII., 
Term.      xiv.)  so  uses  the  word;  Origen  (Horn, 

xix.  on  Jer.  xx.  1-6)  applies  the  word 
to  a  selection  of  Scripture  read  in  worship  by  ap- 
pointment, and  further  divides  the  whole  text  into 
pericopes,  so  that  a  Scriptural  lesson  may  have 
several  pericopes.  Later  teachers  of  the  Church 
use  the  word  in  the  sense  of  a  passage  or  selection 
of  Scripture.  But  among  neither  Greeks  nor  Latins 
did  the  word  become  a  liturgical  term;  even  yet 
the  Greeks  call  the  prescribed  lessons  from  Scrip- 
ture anagnoaeis  or  anagnoamata,  the  Latins  lecUonea 
epittolcB  et  evangelica.  The  use  of  "  pericope  "  to 
denominate  set  Scriptural  lessons — the  *^  epistle 
and  Gospel "  of  the  early  Church — is  (CJerman) 
Protestant  and  dates  from  the  sixteenth  century 
(cf.  the  work  of  Brenz,  Pericopce  evangeliarum  ea>- 
positce,  1566).  In  theological  literature  the  word 
has  its  general  signification,  only  in  the  modem 
period  has  it  the  sense  of  prescribed  Scriptural 
lessons. 

The  development  of  what  *^  pericope  "  stands  for 
depends  upon  the  lectionaries,  and  these  upon  the 
practise  of  reading  Scripture  in  the  early  Church. 

In  the  uncertainty  which  attaches  to 

2.  Scripture  the  early  history  of  liturgies  and  lee- 
Reading  in  tionaries  (see  Evanoeliarium;  Litur- 

the  Barly  gics),  one  must  depend  upon  incidental 
Church,  notices.  I  Tim.  iv.  13  refers  not  to 
Timothy's  private  reading,  but  to  his 
activity  for  the  congregation  in  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  (of  the  Old  Testament).  Col.  iv.  16  and 
Rev.  i.  3  refer  to  other  passages  which  are  to  be 
authoritative  for  the  community.  A  passage  in 
the  lituigy  of  James  mentions  the  reading  forth  of 
holy  words  of  the  old  covenant  and  the  prophets, 
but  speaks  of  the  exposition  of  the  incarnation,  the 
passion,  etc.,  during  divine  worship.  Here  there  is 
a  distinction  between  reading  before  the  congre- 
gation and  instruction;  the  Old  Testament  is  read, 
the  New  is  set  forth.  But  Justin  Martyr  (/  Apd,, 
Ixvii.)  speaks  of  reading  also  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment at  divine  worship  on  Simday,  using  the  words 
"  memoirs  of  the  apostles  or  the  writings  of  the 
prophets."  Tertullian's  expression  (Hcer.,  xxxvi.): 
**  (The  Church)  unites  the  law  and  the  prophets  in 
one  volume  with  the  writings  of  evangelists  and 
apostles,"  makes  in  the  same  direction  as  showing 
an  authoritative  source  of  Christian  teaching.  From 
the  practises  involved  in  the  foregoing  the  custom 
of  reading  from  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  de- 


veloped. From  the  East  there  is  the  testimony  of 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem  ("  Catechetical  Lectures,"  iv. 
35;  the  Scriptures  "  which  we  read  openly  in  the 
Chiut;h  "),  Apostolic  Constitutions  (VIII.,  v.  5), 
and  Basil  (Horn.  xiii.  on  Baptism);  and  for  the 
West  Ambrose  (Epist.,  xxii.  2)  and  Augustine  (Ser- 
mon xxix.  1) — all  of  these  implying  the  reading  of 
Scripture  at  divine  service.  Heaping  up  of  testi- 
mony is  imnecessary.  Probably  in  Justin's  time 
the  church  at  Rome  had  its  prescribed  readings  from 
both  Testaments;  the  later  Roman  Chiut;h  had  its 
"  epistle  and  Gospel."  But  custom  varied,  even  in 
the  same  church  (cf.  Augustine,  Sermon  xlv.).  A 
completed  and  fixed  system  of  lessons  one  may  not 
yet  assume  (cf.  Justin's  expression,  "  as  long  as 
time  permits,"  /  ApoL,  Ixvii.,  showing  that  definite 
length  was  not  yet  prescribed).  On  the  other  hand, 
Chrysostom  (''  On  Lazarus,"  iii.  1;  and  also  his 
Horn,  on  John  x.  1)  urges  his  hearers  to  read  in  ad- 
vance the  selections  which  will  be  read  before  them 
at  worship;  and  his  Horn.  Ivii.  1  further  implies  a 
fixed  series  of  lessons  recurring  year  after  year. 
The  fact  that  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year  definite 
Biblical  books  furnished  the  readings  in  divine 
service  is  established.  In  some  ecclesiastical  dis- 
tricts during  Quadragesima  Genesis  was  the  book 
read  (cf.  Ch^sostom  in  his  seventh  "  pillar  hom- 
ily ") ;  it  is  probable  that  the  homilies  of  Basil  on 
the  Hexaemeron  were  delivered  in  the  fasting-sea- 
son, when  daily  sermons  were  delivered.  Possibly 
Genesis  was  chosen  because  in  some  parts  of  the 
Greek  Church  the  church-year  began  in  spring. 
Another  book  which  served  as  the  basis  for  selec- 
tions in  the  fasting-season  was  Job  (cf.  Origen  on 
Job,  at  the  b^inning;  Ambrose,  EpUt.  ad  MarceU 
lum,  XX.  19;  possibly  here  belongs  the  beginning 
of  the  homily  ascribed  to  Chrysostom,  which  im- 
plies a  yearly  return  to  that  book  as  the  source  of 
lections).  A  third  book  used  in  this  way  was  Jonah 
(Ambrose,  Epist.  ad  MarceUum,  xx.  25:  "  accord- 
ing to  custom,  the  lesson  will  be  from  Jonah  ";  in  a 
Galilean  lectionary  given  by  Mabillon  Jonah  i.  is 
the  reading  for  Holy  Saturday;  in  the  Mozarabic 
Liturgy  [q.v.]  the  entire  book  is  so  set).  In  some 
communities  it  was  the  practise  between  Easter  and 
Whitsuntide  to  read  from  the  Acts,  a  practise  to 
which  Augustine  testifies  (Trad.  6  on  John  xviii.). 

But  the  reading  of  such  books  was  not  so  defi- 
nitely settled  as  to  prescribe  fast-fixed  excerpts. 
In  this  respect  the  sixty-seven  homilies  of  Chrysos- 
tom on  Genesis  are  instructive.  The  first  thirty- 
two  deal  with  Gen.  i.-xii.;  in  the  thirty-third  the 
author  says  that  the  series  has  been  interrupted  by 
the  coming  of  the  celebration  (of  passion  week), 
and  then  follow  the  thirty-five  other  homilies  on 
selected  portions  of  the  book.    That  is  to  say,  the 
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reading  in  course  of  Genesis  was  interrupted  by 

the  passion  season;  it  appears  that  special  seasons 

had  their  appropriate  lessons  (Chrysoetom,  C%ar.  in 

Pentee,  .  .  .  ,  inPrinc,  Ad.,  Horn,  iv.; 

3.  Series  of  Augustine    on    I    John);     Augustine 
Lections    speaks  of  the  *^  order  of  the  lections," 

not  Fixed,  the  indispensable  histoiy  of  the  celebra- 
tion, and  the  free  choice  of  the  preacher. 
Augustine  says  further  (Ham.  ccci.,  chap.  1)  that 
"  on  the  day  of  the  resurrection,  according  to  cus- 
tom, there  are  readings  taken  from  all  the  books  of 
the  holy  Gospel,"  and  a  closer  description  of  these 
readings  is  found  in  Horn,  ccxxxii.,  chap.  1.  Still, 
the  order  given  there  is  not  absolutely  binding,  and 
he  himself  made  changes — ^to  the  discomfort  of 
some  who  had  not  heard  what  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  hear.  The  preacher  had  a  certain  inde- 
pendence over  the  reading,  this  being  in  the  inter- 
est of  his  discourse  or  in  view  of  congregational 
needs  (Augustine,  Sermon  cccbdi.).  The  first  at- 
tempt, at  least  for  a  diocese,  to  fix  definite  readings 
for  a  part  of  the  year  was  in  Gaul  in  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century.  Gennadius  (De  scriptoribtts  ecde- 
nasticU,  Ixxix.)  reports  that  Museeus  of  Marseilles 
excerpted  from  the  Scriptures  readings  for  the  year 
suited  to  the  days  celebrated.  The  second  comes 
from  the  present  Clermont,  where  Bishop  Apol- 
linaris  Sidonius  reports  in  an  epitaph  of  a  certain 
Claudianus  that  he  prepared  lections  for  the  annual 
celebrations.  Both  these  were,  however,  only  for 
special  seasons,  not  the  whole  year.  The  Ledtona- 
Hum  Gallicanum  (MPL,  Ixxii.)  belongs  to  a  later 
period  and  to  Burgundy.  For  the  same  period 
there  is  known  a  Greek  lectionary.  But  in  general, 
so  far  as  present  knowledge  goes,  the  reading  in 
course  never  extended,  in  this  early  period,  to  the 
whole  Scriptures;  yet  the  custom  was  gradually 
becoming  fixed  of  reading  certain  passages  or  from 
certain  books  at  certain  seasons,  though  the  choice 
was  not  yet  narrowly  limited. 

The  litiu^es  confirm  the  conclusions  reached. 
Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  lituigies  them- 
selves offer  a  difficult  problem  as  to 

4.  Indica-  origin  and  age,  worked  over  and  al- 
tions  of  the  tered  as  they  have  been,  some  bearing 

Liturgies,  celebrated  names  which  are  suppositi- 
tious or  unreal  so  far  as  authorship 
goes.  The  S3rrian  edition  of  the  Liturgy  of  St.  James 
names  the  reading  from  Paul  and  the  Gospel.  The 
Armenian  lituigy  mentions  prophetical,  apostolic, 
and  Gospel  readings.  That  of  the  Coptic  Jacobites 
omits  the  Old-Testament  lection,  but  has  two  from 
the  epistles,  one  from  the  Acts,  and  one  from  the 
Gospel,  and  the  Ethiopic  liturgy  agrees  with  this. 
The  Nestorian  Liturgy  for  Ascension  Day  has  lections 
from  II  Cor.,  Acts,  I  Tim.,  and  Luke.  Renaudot 
(L4turgiarum  orienUdium  ccUectiOf  ii.  61-62,  Paris, 
1716)  notes  that  among  the  Syrians  the  Scriptures 
were  read  in  S3rriac  with  an  interpretation  in  Arabic 
following;  the  interpretation  of  the  Gospel  was 
twofold,  literal  and  paraphrastic.  This  last  con- 
firms what  appeared  from  the  sermons  of  the  Church 
Fathers,  that  the  sermon  pericopes  developed  from 
the  lections,  and  that  entire  freedom  was  not  the 
fact.  For  indexes  and  indications  of  just  what  se- 
lections were  chosen  for  certain  times  the  libraries 


of  churches  and  monasteries  in  the  East  must  be 
searched;  but  the  lections  of  the  East  and  the  perio- 
(^  system  of  the  West  are  not  interworked.  The 
Evangdarium  HierosolymUanum  was  apparently 
completed  1030,  but  probably  depends  upon  a  col- 
lection of  readings  much  older.  The  lectionary  is  in 
Syriac,  and  was  for  the  use  of  the  Melchites;  it 
begins  with  Easter;  the  lessons  till  Whitsuntide  are 
from  John,  those  till  September  11  (feast  of  the 
cross)  from  Matthew,  from  then  till  Septuagesima 
from  Luke,  and  after  that  from  Marie  with  selections 
from  the  other  Gospels.  A  second  lectionary,  Palee- 
tinian-Syriac,  has  among  the  epistolary  selections 
many  from  Old-Testament  books  and  from  Acts, 
while  a  sort  of  series  appears  for  the  sixteen 
Sundays  before  Christmas. 

The  lections  of  the  present  Greek  Church  reach 
back  into  the  Middle  Ages.  A  distinction  is  made 
between  aynaxarion  and  mendogian,  the  former  cor- 
responding broadly  to  "  church  year,"  the  latter  to 
the  calendar  called  in  Roman  usage  De  sancfw.  Syn- 
axarion  may  also  mean  exposition  of 

5.  Barly    the  lives  of  saints  and  martyrs  (see 
Eastern  and  Acta  Marttrum,  etc.,  II.,  §  1).    Al- 

Westem  latius  describes  among  the  books  of 
Lectionaries.  the  Greek  Church  the  lectionary,  then 
the  Evangelium,  the  latter  adapted  for 
use  on  certain  days  and  festivals  (De  libria  ecdesitB 
OreeccB,  dissertatio  1),  and  the  Sundays  take  the 
name  from  the  lection,  as  also  the  week  preceding 
that  Sunday.  The  partition  of  the  CkMspels  among 
the  church  seasons  resembles  that  of  the  Evangdia- 
rium  Hieroadymitanum  (ut  sup.;  cf.  F.  A.  H. 
Scrivener,  Plain  Introdndion  to  the  CrUiciam  of  the 
N,  T.f  pp.  74  sqq.,  London,  1894).  Another  lec- 
tionary is  named  by  Allatius  as  inferior  in  dignity, 
named  by  some  Apodoloa  because  in  great  part  it  is 
taken  from  the  Pauline  writings,  by  others  PraX' 
apodoloa  because  it  contains  also  readings  from 
Acts.  The  third  book  contains  selections  from  the 
Old  Testament  fitted  to  the  days  of  the  year,  and 
is  called  Anagnoemata  or  Anagnoeeia  (see  §  1  above). 
The  Greek  Oiurch  has  a  second  series  of  lections, 
for  days  of  saints  and  martyrs,  contained  in  the 
Menaion  or  Menologion  (qq.v.),  corresponding  to  the 
Proprium  miaaarum  de  aandia  of  the  Roman  missal. 
Some  lectionaries  of  the  Western  Church  have  dis- 
tinct interest  as  being  the  predecessors  of  the  les- 
sons or  pericopes.  Some  of  these,  as  they  have 
come  down,  are  of  early  date — ^pre-Carolingian — 
like  the  two  Galilean  lectionaries  found  at  Luxeuil 
and  Bobbio  (in  MPL,  Ixxii.).  Others,  like  the 
Mozarabic  and  the  Milan  forms,  had  their  begin- 
nings in  the  early  period,  though  their  present  form 
is  that  developed  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  oldest 
is  the  Liber  comicua  (ed.  G.  Morin,  in  Anecdda 
Maredaolana,  vol.  i.,  Oxford,  1893  sqq.),  the  form 
of  which  is  of  the  sixth  century,  bcdng  threefold, 
Old  Testament,  epistle,  and  Gospel,  covering  Ad- 
vent to  Whitsuntide,  special  festivals,  and  twenty- 
two  Sunday  readings.  Morin  makes  it  Carthagin- 
ian. This  is  the  region  of  the  Mosarabic  form  (see 
MozARABio  LrruBOT),  which  has  much  in  conunon 
with  Liber  comicua  and  also  many  divergendes. 
These  western  lectionaries  are  distinguished  from 
the  Greek  by  emphasis  upon  Advent. 
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In  the  history  of  the  (Gennan)  pericope  S3rstem 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Luther  retained  the 
epistle  and  Goepel  selections  used  before  the  Refor- 
mation on  Sundays  and  festivals.    There  are  also 
remains  of  a  medieval  lectionary  which 

6.  The  is  most  probably  derived  from  that  in- 
comes as  a  troduced  into  the  Frankish  realm  by 
Lectionary.  the  founders  of  that  kingdom,  which 

was  superseded  by  the  later  national 
church  lectionaries.  Present  opinion  is  that  Jerome 
was  not  the  compiler,  as  the  prologue  (or  title)  states 
(cf.  E.  Rfiuike,  Daa  kirchliche  Pericopensystem,  ap- 
pendix III.,  Beriin,  1847).  Morin  (Revtie  Bin^ic- 
tine,  1890,  pp.  416  sqq.)  suspects  that  Victor  of 
Capua  was  the  compiler  for  Bishop  Constantius  of 
Aquino.  The  book  is  interesting  as  teaching  what 
is  meant  by  the  term  Comes  which  is  so  frequently 
met  in  this  relation.  The  word  occurs  in  the  title 
of  this  book  and  in  the  preface;  it  appears  also  as 
marking  a  special  collection  alongside  **  codices, 
Gospels,  the  Apostolum,  and  the  Psalter,"  and 
clearly  means  a  collection  of  "  heavenly  readings," 
and  not  merely  an  index  with  the  data  of  day,  place 
in  Scripture,  and  extent.  Thus  the  Ldber  comicus 
was  a  comes,  containing  as  it  did  the  selections  in 
full.  The  same  conclusion  is  reached  through  the 
Comes  Albini  corrected  for  Charlemagne,  the  copy- 
ist of  which  notes  that  the  Comes  is  in  many  hands, 
but  mostly  in  defective  form;  for  this  reason  the 
king  had  Alcuin  correct  it,  and  the  cop3rist,  having 
made  a  correct  exemplar,  hopes  that  it  will  be  kept 
in  that  shape  by  following  transcribers.  The  word 
comes,  **  companion,"  arose  from  the  book's  being 
used  at  the  service,  for  which  it  was  designed,  pri- 
vate use  being  only  secondary.  The  clerics  used  it 
at  the  altar  since  the  sacramentary  did  not  contain 
the  lections.  From  such  a  ^*  comes,"  indeed  from 
a  lectionary  which  may  be  called  '*  the  comes,"  are 
the  early  ecclesiastical  (German)  pericopes  derived. 
But  this  source  lies  in  several  differing  recensions 
— the  Comes  Albini,  Comes  TheoHnchi,  Liber  Comi- 
tis  secundum  Pamdii  codices  expresstis,  and  Lec- 
tionarius  misses  juxta  rUum  ecdesia  Romanes.  While 
these  do  not  go  back  of  the  age  of  Charlemagne, 
they  embody  older  lectionaries,  indeed  the  pre- 
Carolingian  Roman  lectionary  is  their  root.  Pres- 
ent pericopes  embody  epistle  and  Goepel,  as  did  the 
Roman  mass.  With  this  agrees  the  Sacramentarium 
Oregorianum  (MPL,  Ixxviii.).  Two  lections  to  the 
mass  is  the  rule  with  the  complete  recensions  of  the 
comes.  The  comes  has  more  selections  simply  be- 
cause Luther  lopped  off  many  occasions  of  special 
service. 

With  the  exception  of  Milan,  which  retained  the 
old  lectionary  with  the  old  mass,  and  some  Spanish 
churches  which  retained  the  Mozarabic  litui^,  the 

Western   Church   had   an   essentially 

7.  Barly  identical  pericope  system,  not  derived 
Western  immediately  from  the  needs  of  the 
Pericope  medieval  period  but  from  the  past 
System,     usage  of  the  church  at  Rome.  Whether 

it  goes  back  to  Gregoiy  the  Great  or 
his  time  is  uncertain,  though  in  his  time  a  system 
of  lections  was  in  use  (cf .  the  preface  to  Gregoiy's 
forty  homilies  on  the  Crospels).  The  medieval  ex- 
positors also  give  no  due.    The  Advent  group  of 


pericopes  find  explanation  in  the  construction  of 
Isidore  of  Seville,  that  the  Advent  refers  first  to 
the  birth  of  Christ  and  then  to  his  coming  in  a 
wider  sense.  The  epistles  are  selected  from  a  like 
point  of  view.  The  Gospels  of  Christmastide  are 
self-explanatory;  the  Gospel  of  the  flight  into  Egypt 
and  of  the  slaughter  of  the  innocents  fall  on  the 
days  which  precede  the  Gospel  of  the  Epiphany; 
also,  since  the  second  part  of  the  narrative  precedes 
the  first,  it  is  indicated  that  the  first  pericope  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  the  continuation  of  the  others. 
With  Jan.  6,  called  in  the  comes  "  Theophany  " 
and  in  the  homiliarium  ^*  Epiphany,"  a  new  point 
of  view  comes  in — ^the  revelation  of  the  glory  of 
Jesus. 

It  is  not  sought  here  to  show  how  every  episto- 
lary and  Gospel  pericope  has  been  set  for  its  day, 
but  merely  to  illustrate  that,  choosing  the  fasting 
season  par  excellence,  certain  groups  re- 
8.  Evidences  veal  a  definite  orderliness  and  plan.  A 
of  Orderly  double  point  of  view  comes  into  sight 

Planning.  — preparation  for  the  passion  and  the 
resurrection,  and  the  discipline  of  fast- 
ing. It  can  not  be  said  that  the  Gospels  for  the 
fasting-season  have  exclusive  reference  to  the  fast- 
ing and  penitential  discipline  of  catechumens,  for 
in  Quinquagesima  the  thought  is  directed  to  the 
passion  (Luke  xviii.  31^3)  and  in  Quadragesima 
in  the  sixteenth  century  some  places  read  on  the 
first  or  second  Sunday  the  transfiguration  instead 
of  the  temptation.  Other  points  of  anticipation  of 
the  period  of  the  passion  might  be  cited.  The  sec- 
ond point  of  view,  the  discipline  of  fasting,  appears 
in  otiier  Gospel  pericopes  of  this  period.  For  this 
reason  the  history  of  the  temptation  is  placed  at 
the  beginning  of  Quadragesima  (Gregory  tiie  Great, 
Horn,  on  the  Gospels,  xvi.,  chap.  5);  the  two  follow- 
ing Sunday  pericopes  deal  with  expulsion  of  demons. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  purpose  of  these  se- 
lections was,  by  calling  attention  to  the  attacks 
and  power  of  the  devil,  to  urge  the  faithful  to  fast- 
ing, almsgiving,  and  prayer  (cf.  Augustine,  Sermon 
ccx.,  chap.  6).  The  epistolary  pericopes  bear  out 
this  construction  and  so  fall  into  the  general  scheme. 
The  examples  cited  show  that  they  were  selected 
with  due  care,  and  that  the  point  of  view  involved 
is  in  part  still  available,  though  also  in  part  obso- 
lete. It  is  not  improbable  that  other  portions  of 
the  collections  of  readings,  the  plan  of  which  is  not 
now  perceptible,  were  not  put  together  at  haphaz- 
ard. In  the  Homiliarium  the  Gospels  for  the  Trin- 
ity period  are  in  four  groups:  after  Pentecost,  after 
June  29,  after  Aug.  10,  and  after  Sept.  29.  In  the 
second  section,  which  is  that  of  Peter  and  Paul,  on 
the  first  Sunday  was  read  the  call  of  Peter,  and  on 
following  Sundays  addresses  and  commissions  of 
Jesus  to  his  disciples.  While  this  last  construction 
is  only  hypothetical,  if  it  is  true,  it  shows  purpose 
within  certain  groups. 

In  the  West  during  the  centuries  in  which  the 
pericope  system  developed,  a  second  transforma- 
tion occurred  which  had  the  highest  importance  for 
the  reading  of  Scripture  as  lessons  in  worship.  The 
language  of  the  service  ceased  to  be  intelligible  to 
the  people.  The  high  opinion  of  the  lection  held 
in  the  early  Church  is  easily  shown:  the  lector 
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was  a  prophet  for  whom  was  besought  at  ordina^ 
tion  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  prophetical  gift 
(Apostolic  Constitutions,  viii.  22).  Augustine  de- 
clares (Sermon  clxx.,  chap.  1)  that  the 
9.  Effects  lections  hang  together  because  all  pro- 
of Use  of  ceed  from  one  mouth,  not  that  of  the 
Latin  in  minister,  but  of  him  who  fills  the 
Worship,  reader's  mouth.  The  lection  so  highly 
valued  in  the  early  Church  became  in 
the  Middle  Ages  worthless  to  the  congregation  be- 
cause it  was  in  Latin.  Then  came  the  demand  for 
the  sermon  in  a  tongue  intelligible  to  the  worshipers, 
and  later  this  became  a  fixed  custom.  It  is  a 
question,  however,  how  far  in  the  early  part  of  the 
Middle  Ages  the  lection  was  made  understandable 
to  the  people.  Walafrid  (q.v.)  indicates  (De  exordiOy 
vii.)  that  this  was  done  among  the  Goths,  and 
iEneas  Sylvius  reports  (Histaria  Bohemica,  chap, 
xiii.)  a  like  practise  among  the  Slavs  which  seems 
to  deal  with  the  lections.  John  VIII.  directed  in 
880  that  the  Gospel  be  read  in  Latin  and  afterward 
translated.  Lingard  (History  and  Antiquities  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Churchy  i.  307,  London,  1845)  reports 
the  rendering  of  epistle,  Gospel,  and  sermon  in  the 
vernacular,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  Evangel- 
arium  of  Cuthbert  (ed.  W.  W.  Skeat,  Oxford,  1871- 
1887),  in  which  the  Latin  text  is  accompanied  by 
an  Anglo-Saxon  interpretation,  which  may  have 
been  meant  to  assist  in  making  the  lesson  intelli- 
gible to  the  people.  According  to  Harduin  (Con- 
cilia, vi.  1,  p.  783)  it  was  desired  of  priests  that  they 
be  able  to  read  well  the  epistle  and  Gospel  and  to 
give  the  sense.  The  second  item  here  refers  to  the 
sermon,  which  was  then  in  part  the  rendering  of  the 
pericopes  into  the  vernacular  or  the  paraphrasing  of 
them.  Many  preachers  prefixed  an  interpretation  of 
the  pericope.  After  the  rise  of  printing  came  the 
"plenaries  "  (see  Plenary),  the  forerunners  of  which 
were  in  England  manuscripts  containing  the  Gospels 
and  epistles  for  the  church  year.  The  printed 
plenaries  (cf.  J.  Alzog,  Die  deutschen  Plenarien, 
Freiburg,  1874)  contained  much  more  matter,  e.g., 
translation  of  the  liturgy,  sermon,  epistle,  and  Gos- 
pel, aiming  to  give  to  those  imskilled  in  Latin 
knowledge  of  the  service  (cf.  preface  to  the 
plenary  printed  at  Basel,  1516).  But  the  Church 
held  fast  to  the  reading  of  the  pericopes  in  Latin. 
The  Hussite  delegates  to  Basel  in  vain  sought  per- 
mission to  use  in  the  vernacular  the  Gospel,  epistle, 
and  Apostles'  Creed. 

The  fact  that  demand  for  the  use  of  the  vernacu- 
lar came  from  the  opponents  was  more  influential 
with  the  later  papal  theologians  than  the  interest 
in  instructing  the  people.    So  Clichtoveus  (Propug- 
naculum  ecclesias  contra  Lutheranos,  book  i.,  chap. 
4,  1526)  gives  expression  to  the  fear 
10.  Roman  that  the  laity  would  wrest  Scripture  to 
Catholics    their  own  hurt,  though  that  the  lections 
and  Early  be  made  intelligible  is  not  forbidden. 
Lutherans.  This  was  the  tenor  of  the  conclusions  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  but  the  lectionary 
was  re\  ised.    Hence,  in  spite  of  their  common  origin,' 
the  Evangelical  pericope  system  and  the  Roman 
do  not  coincide,  though  the  differences  are  not 
great,  some  lections  having  fallen  out  of  the  Evan- 
gelical system  because  the  observances  at  which  | 


they  were  read  have  lapsed,  because  transpositions 
have  been  made,  additions  have  been  interpolated, 
or  new  sections  substituted.  When  Luther  first 
took  up  the  improvement  of  the  church  service,  for 
the  sake  of  scholars  he  desired  to  retain  the  Latin 
mass  and  consequently  the  Latin  lections,  though 
later  he  was  not  imwilling  to  permit  the  use  of 
other  languages  in  worship;  for  the  congregation 
he  wished  the  lection  in  the  vernacular.  Probably 
his  Bible  translation  was  made  with  this  in  view, 
though  direct  proof  of  it  is  not  forthcoming.  He 
was  also  aware  of  the  defects  of  the  existing  peric- 
opes. In  the  Formula  missos  Luther  distinguishes 
between  the  selections  for  the  Gospel  and  the  epis- 
tle, regarding  the  former  as  much  better  chosen 
than  the  latter.  In  fact  the  epistle  is  usually  chosen 
from  the  hortatory  portion  of  the  book  from  which 
it  is  taken.  From  this  Luther  proceeded  to  ex- 
press the  necessity  for  reform,  and  pronoimced  judg- 
ments upon  individual  lections  showing  the  errone- 
ous views  of  the  authority  which  had  chosen  them, 
in  other  cases,  however,  admitting  the  suitability 
of  the  readings.  Accordingly,  numerous  instances 
can  be  pointed  out  in  which  the  choice  of  the  Re- 
former has  resulted  in  a  betteiment  of  the  selection 
read.  In  some  cases,  while  the  lection  was  retained, 
new  sections  were  added  to  those  already  in  use. 
It  can  be  alleged  that  a  new  choice  altogether  would 
have  been  better  in  some  of  these  instances,  such  as 
that  between  Easter  and  Whitsuntide  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  period  might  be  noted  and  instruction 
given  respecting  the  resurrection  from  the  dead  by 
using  I  Cor.  xv. 

In  order  rightly  to  understand  Luther's  position 
with  regard  to  pericopes  and  the  system,  distinction 
must  be  made  between  lections  and  sermon  texts. 
So  far  as  the  existing  pericopes  served 
XX.  Luther's  as  selections  for  reading,  he  would 
Position;  its  have  set  them  aside  or  at  least  rad- 
Conse-      ically  revised  them,  though  as  a  ser- 

quences.  monic  basis  he  retained  them — with 
improvements,  though  he  was  not  a 
decided  advocate  of  the  prescribed  text  pericopes. 
As  early  as  1523  he  had  no  objection  to  the  preacher 
using  in  the  morning  the  usual  Gospel  and  in  the 
afternoon  the  epistle,  but  thought  that  the  preacher 
might  use  one  or  two  books  which  seemed  to  him 
most  useful.  Indeed,  in  the  Deutsche  Messe  of 
1526  he  disclaimed  criticism  of  particular  matters 
of  this  sort.  Preaching  along  the  lines  of  the  peric- 
opes he  recognized  as  having  its  own  rights;  but 
as  he  himself  preached  a  great  number  of  sermons 
in  series,  it  is  clear  that  he  preferred  to  expound 
books  in  successive  sermons  rather  than  to  preach 
on  the  pericopes.  If  the  lectionary,  from  which  the 
Sunday  and  festival  pericopes  were  only  in  small 
part  taken,  had  been  used,  at  least  by  the  clergy,  in 
its  completeness  (supposing  that  they  performed 
their  duty  conscientiously),  then  it  was  as  a  whole 
completely  lost  by  a  singular  proposal  by  means  of 
which  Luther  would  introduce  a  sort  of  serial  read- 
ings while  avoiding  monotony.  For  week-days  he 
set  a  series  of  readings  for  worship:  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday  the  catechism,  on  Wednesday  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew,  on  Saturday  the  Gospel  of  John,  on 
Thursday  and  Friday  the  daily  lections  for  the  week 
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in  the  epistles  and  other  New-Testament  matter. 
A  remainder  of  this  infelicitous  arrangement  has  in 
some  places  continued  till  the  present  in  the  usage 
of  reading  weekly  a  chapter  of  some  Biblical  book 
in  series.  Unfortunately,  the  projected  lectionary 
was  not  provided  by  Luther  or  by  any  other,  but 
through  the  church  orders  the  traditional  Sunday 
and  festival  readings  were  placed  in  authority, 
though  sometimes  with  improvements.  This  was 
the  case  with  the  Brunswick  church  order  of  1528 
and  the  agenda  of  Pomerania  of  1568.  There  were 
demands  for  more  of  Scripture  in  the  Sunday  serv- 
ice than  the  old  lections  afforded,  and  this  was  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Brandenbuig-Nurembeig  church 
order  of  1533  and  that  of  WOrttembeig  of  1536. 
Provision  was  made  for  sermons  on  whole  books 
alongside  those  from  the  Sunday  Gospel,  and  the 
Pomeranian  agenda  provided  for  sermons  on  the 
most  useful  books  of  the  Bible.  In  general,  however, 
in  the  chief  service  the  old  pericopes  remained  the 
principal  basis.  To  this  end  not  merely  need  and 
pedagogical  considerations  led,  confessional  rea- 
sons had  their  influence.  Carlstadt  in  1522  retained 
the  mass  as  a  concession  to  the  weak  in  faith,  and  so 
introit,  epistle,  and  Gospel  were  still  used.  Thomas 
MOnzer  declared  in  1523  in  favor  of  entire  chapters 
in  place  of  the  epistle  and  Gospel.  In  Switzerland 
abolition  of  the  pericopes  had  been  begun;  in  Zurich 
Zwingli  preached  upon  whole  books— Matthew, 
Acts,  I  and  II  Timothy,  Galatians,  Peter,  Hebrews, 
and  in  1525  he  began  Genesis;  Bullinger,  in  the 
course  of  his  first  twelve  years,  preached  on  nearly 
all  the  books  of  the  Bible.  Official  abrogation  of 
the  pericopes  may  not  be  cited,  but  practically  they 
had  fallen  out  of  use;  this  was  the  case  with  Calvin. 
In  the  Anglican  Qiurch  the  lection  and  pericope 
system  had  a  singular  development.  A  sort  of  fore- 
runner was  the  Reformatio  ecdesiarum  HaasicB 
(1526),  which  directs  reading  through  the  Old  Tes- 
tament at  morning  service  and  through 
13.  Anglican  the  New  at  evening  service.  But  this 
System,  work  was  never  introduced  and  may 
have  been  unknown  to  the  compilers 
of  the  Anglican  lituigy.  Another  pattern  was  the 
lection  system  in  the  reconstruction  of  Franciscus 
Quignonius  (1536),  which  sets  out  to  read  through 
Scripture  in  the  year  and  the  Psalms  once  a  month. 
The  first  edition  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
(Introduction,  ^*  Concerning  the  Service  of  the 
Church,"  with  notes  reproduced  in  J.  H.  Blimt, 
Annotaied  Book  of  Common  Prayer^  pp.  100-101, 
New  York,  1908)  remarks  upon  the  decay  of  the 
early  system  of  reading  Scriptime  and  the  use  of  the 
Latin.  Its  new  system  follows  mainly  the  Latin 
translation  of  1549;  each  day  has  morning  and 
evening  service,  at  each  of  which  a  selection  from 
each  Testament  is  read,  the  Biblical  books  being 
read  in  course  (e.g.,  on  Jan.  2,  morning,  Gren.  i.  is 
read,  evening,  Gren.  ii.;  the  New  Testunent  is  so 
divided  that  at  morning  service  Gospeb  and  Acts 
are  read,  at  evening  the  epistles),  except  Chron- 
icles, Canticles,  and  part  of  Leviticus;  during  Oct. 
5--N0V.  27  readings  are  from  the  Apocrypha.  The 
New  Testament,  except  Revelation,  is  TeaA  through 
three  times  a  year,  and  Psalms  once  a  month,  so 
that  a  complete  break  is  here  made  with  the  strict 


pericope  systenL  In  the  calendar  nearly  all  the 
saints'  days  disappear,  though  the  old  Sunday  ter- 
minology is  retained  with  the  related  pericopes. 
The  later  editions  have  besides  for  Sundays  and 
festivals  special  lections,  mostly  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament; ^e  alterations  in  these  later  issues  follow 
the  same  principle — to  read  much  of  Scripture  and 
to  retain  at  least  as  readings  the  old  pericopes. 
See  further,  §  18  below. 

On  the  continent  the  question  of  retention  or 
abolition  of  the  traditional  pericopes  developed 
into  a  confessional  controversy.  Westphal  pro- 
posed to  Calvin  in  the  sacramental 
13.  Defense  controversy  that  the  pericopes  be 
and  Attack  sanctioned  as  sermonic  basis,  and  Cal- 
on  the  vin  replied  with  an  attack  upon  them 
Continent  (Defenno  II  contra  Westphcdum),  the 
one  ground  for  their  retention  being 
their  convenience  for  the  preacher.  The  Lutherans 
entered  the  battle  as  defenders,  though  they  were 
not  blind  to  the  defects  of  the  pericopes;  they  could 
not  dispense  with  the  system  while  looking  to  the 
interests  of  the  congregation,  which  to  a  great  ex- 
tent the  pericopes  served.  The  preachers  needed 
helps,  and  collections  of  sermons  on  the  pericopes 
existed;  the  postillse  (see  Postil)  were  in  great  use 
by  preachers.  The  Lutherans  were  demanding  that 
preaching  should  deal  with  the  necessaiy  truths  of 
salvation,  a  result,  they  thought,  better  obtained  by 
dealing  with  selections  than  with  whole  books;  so 
the  Lutheran  sermon  brought  about  affection  for 
the  old  pericope  (cf.  Simon  Saccus,  Erkldrung  aber 
die  Sonntagaevangdien,  1599).  The  very  repetition, 
it  was  urged,  brought  about  the  better  instruction 
of  the  hearer.  Calvin's  attack  upon  the  pericope 
system  and  Saccus'  defense  of  the  same  contain 
practically  all  that  can  be  said  against  and  for  it. 
Among  Lutherans,  Luther's  free  position  regarding 
it  was  forgotten.  EEabermann  began  his  sermon  on 
the  pericope  for  the  fourth  Sunday  in  Advent  with 
the  remark  that  the  teachers  of  the  early  Church 
were  led,  not  aimlessly  or  thoughtlessly,  but  for 
weighty  causes,  to  read  that  text  on  that  day.  Yet 
Spener  regretted  the  restriction  of  the  preacher  which 
the  use  of  the  pericopes  had  brought  about,  such 
that  often  essentials  had  to  be  dragged  in  as  if  by 
the  hair.  A  growing  opposition  developed  among 
Lutherans.  Mosheim  (Anweiaung  erbatdich  zu  predi- 
gen,  Eriangen,  1771)  noted  that  the  pericopes  fiu*- 
nished  only  a  partial  basis,  and  that  often  not  the 
most  seemly.  Indeed,  many  prominent  teachers 
wished  that  the  established  custom  with  respect  to 
these  might  be  abolished.  Mosheim  pointed,  in 
addition,  to  the  danger  to  the  form  of  the  sermon 
inherent  in  the  system — ^the  preacher  is  likely,  when 
bound  to  certain  texts,  to  mold  his  discourses  in  a 
certain  manner;  the  text  is  often  repeated,  yet  the 
sermon  must  be  changed.  Reinhard  notes  that  the 
consequence  is  to  awaken  and  sharpen  inventive- 
ness. Herder  opposed  the  system,  though  with  no 
new  arguments  (Revision  der  Liturgie,  1787);  3ret 
he  thought  the  reading  of  the  Gospel  necessaiy  on 
account  of  the  peasantry,  for  whom  it  provided 
a  means  of  instruction  while  it  also  served  as  a 
sort  of  calendar;  the  enlaiging  of  the  lections,  he 
aigued,  opened  up  a  wider  field  for  a  richer  teaohioi; 
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of  doctrine.  While  these  objections  were  founded 
upon  considerations  of  usefulness,  difficulty,  or  lim- 
itations in  the  pericopes,  the  rationalistic  party  ob- 
jected on  account  of  the  contents  of  the  readings; 
they  regarded  them  as  the  legacy  of  the  darkest 
Middle  Ages,  of  which  only  few  were  considered  as 
worthy  while  the  rest  fostered  superstition  or  of- 
fended good  taste  or  committed  some  other  offense. 
To  this  the  defense  was  weak  and  practically  yielded 
the  case  (C.  Harms,  Pattoraltheologie,  lecture  6,  Kiel, 
1830). 

These  conclusions  rested  upon  personal  experi- 
ences, practical  and  doctrinal  considerations,  and 
subjective  impressions.     Little  attention  was  paid 

to  the  question  of  origins;   even  Mos- 

14.  His-    heim  was  satisfied  with  the  most  gen- 

torical      eral  results.    Ernst  Ranke  was  the  first 

Conclusions,  to  approach  the  subject  from  this  side 

(Das  kirchliche  Perikopensyatem  aus 
den  dUesien  Urkunden  der  rdmiachen  LUurgie,  Ber- 
lin, 1847),  and  reached  the  conclusion  that,  apart 
from  some  lections  for  the  chief  festivals,  a  great 
part  of  the  pericopes  were  set  for  purposes,  days, 
feasts,  and  actions  which  have  fallen  into  disuse 
or  even  into  oblivion,  that  they  belonged  to  a 
church  year  which  coincided  only  in  part  with  our 
own.  Then  came  to  consciousness  what  might  have 
been  learned  from  Luther,  that  from  the  old  peric- 
opes only  fragments  had  been  retained  for  the 
Lutheran  service.  Schleiermacher  (Praktxsche  The- 
ologie,  p.  137,  Berlin,  1850)  followed  this  up  by  as- 
serting that  no  special  wisdom  underlay  the  system. 
But  this  opposition  had  for  long  no  results,  it  did 
not  reach  the  congregations  in  its  effects.  More- 
over, the  lections,  especially  the  Gospels,  had  be- 
come established  as  an  essential  part  of  the  cultus, 
were  more  than  what  Herder  called  "  a  calendar.'' 
They  had  become  a  sort  of  Bible  for  laymen,  con- 
taining a  great  store  of  necessary  and  priceless  truths 
made  living  through  the  serial  preaching  upon  them. 
The  veiy  sparsity  of  instruction  in  the  schools  aided 
to  render  the  hold  of  the  system  upon  the  people 
abiding.  The  Ulm  church  order  of  1747  directed 
the  use  of  the  Gospel  for  sermonic  basis  on  Sundays 
and  other  celebrations^  and  ordered  the  reading  of 
the  epistle,  proclaiming  the  utility  for  the  congre- 
gation of  instruction  depending  from  certain  known 
recurring  texts,  and  asserting  that  in  them  was 
afforded  opportunity  sufficient  for  the  true  teacher. 
The  development  in  Germany  was  somewhat  as 
follows.  In  Brunswick-Ldneburg  in  1765  in  the 
village  churches  preaching  was  permitted  alter- 
nately on  epistle  and  Gospel;  in  Hanover,  1769,  the 

old  pericopes  in  revised  form  together 

15.  German  with  Biblical  lectures  upon  short  in- 

Revisions.   structive  selections  from  the  canonical 

books  became  the  order.  Since  1876 
four  new  series,  for  the  afternoon  service,  have  been 
introduced.  The  Baden-Durlach  order  of  1793 
favors  free  choice  of  texts,  but  does  not  approve 
entire  abandonment  of  the  pericopes,  while  advan- 
cing a  plan  for  newly  selected  texts  from  the  Old 
Testament,  epistle,  and  Gospel;  the  church  year  is 
abandoned.  Since  1881  there  have  been  in  Baden 
two  series  of  Gospels  and  two  of  epistles,  the  first  in 
each  being  a  revision  of  the  old  pericopes.     In 


Weimar  three  new  series  were  introduced,  the  old 
Gospel  remained  as  reading  selection,  the  fourth 
year  witnessed  the  use  of  the  old  perioope  system 
of  epistle  and  Gospel.  In  Nassau  the  i^ystem  of 
Heydenreich  is  recommended,  the  third  and  fourth 
series  containing  dogmatic  texts  for  teaching.  In 
Saxony  in  1810  a  new  series  of  texts  came  into  use; 
since  1890  there  has  been  a  fourfold  series  of  peric- 
opes, the  first  and  second  the  old  pericopes  re- 
vised; there  are  two  series  of  lections  in  place  of 
the  old  epistle  and  Gospel  when  these  are  used  as 
sermonic  basis.  In  Wttrttembeig  in  1830  and  1894 
a  second  and  third  series  of  pericopes  covering  each 
a  year  were  introduced.  Bavaria  has  permitted  the 
use  of  the  series  compiled  by  Thomajsius,  and  the 
course  of  readings  covers  four  years.  In  the  Bava- 
rian Palatinate  there  is  a  four-year  course;  Gospel, 
freely  chosen  texts,  epistle,  and  a  new  series  of  peric- 
opes furnish  the  textual  basis.  In  Prussia,  for  the 
older  provinces,  for  epistle  and  Gospel  first  come  the 
old  pericopes,  then  a  new  series,  including  selec- 
tions from  the  Old  Testament;  in  the  Rhine  prov- 
ince the  old  system  alternates  with  a  new  series, 
with  a  year  upon  the  Old  Testament  for  the  minor 
services.  In  1897  in  Mecklenbuig-Schwerin  selec- 
tions from  the  four  Gospels  practically  displaced 
the  old  Gospel  for  reading,  which  is  retained  for 
preaching  texts.  The  efforts  of  the  German  Evan- 
gelical Church  Conference  (1896)  through  its  com- 
mission were  directed  toward  a  revision  of  the  old 
pericopes,  selection  of  a  series  of  readings  from  the 
Old  Testament  for  the  church  year,  the  fixing  of  a 
series  setting  forth  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Jesus, 
the  setting  up  of  a  second  series  of  epistles  and  Gos- 
pels parallel  to  the  old  system.  Tlie  results  have 
not  led  to  a  general  acceptance,  and  the  matter  is 
still  in  flux,  conditions  in  different  parts  changing 
the  situation  with  reference  to  adoption  of  the  new 
series. 

The  course  of  the  development  of  the  sermon  has 
been  away  from  treatment  of  whole  books  of  Scrip- 
ture— indeed,  the  intrusion  of  festivals  always  hin- 
dered this.  The  necessities  of  the  congregation  led 
to  the  insertion  of  other  selections,  and  this  was  the 
beginning  of  pericopes.  Strictly  serial 
16.  Theory  preaching  would  be  in  fact  abrogation 
of  the       of  church  festivals.    Even  for  the  pe- 

Pericope.  riods  when  special  observances  do  not 
occur  all  books  of  Scripture  are  not 
wholly  suitable;  there  must  be  selection  of  books 
in  any  case.  Then,  where  the  custom  obtains  of 
preaching  not  on  any  one  book  in  series  but  on  in- 
dividual selections,  shall  the  preacher  have  the 
choice  or  be  restricted  to  pericopes?  Existence  of  a 
series  of  pericopes  does  not  protect  the  congrega- 
tion from  arbitrariness  or  other  vagaries  of  the 
preacher;  if  so  disposed,  he  will  treat  pericopes  as 
he  would  his  own  selections.  Determining  factors 
here  are  the  relation  of  the  preacher  to  the  congre- 
gation, of  the  latter  to  the  denomination,  of  this  to 
the  Church  at  large,  of  the  last  to  Scripture,  and  of 
Scripture  to  the  truths  of  salvation.  What  is  to  be 
brought  out  in  worship  is  the  distinctive  character 
of  Christianity,  then  of  the  denomination.  With 
this  would  fit  well  a  prescribed  recurring  order  of 
pericopes/ choeen  with  fitness  for  this  purpose. 
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While  the  old  system  is  but  a  fragment  of  a  lost 
whole,  related  originally  to  what  is  no  longer  in 
existence,  and  suffering  from  special  faults,  it 
has  one  great  advantage  in  that  it  contains  in- 
dispensable selections  setting  forth  the  person,  life, 
and  work  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  A  new  system  must 
contain  or  parallel  these,  conserving  variation  and 
incitement  for  the  preacher,  but  not  changing  the 
essentials.  Especially  in  the  epistle  is  there  room 
for  improvement.  If  in  the  pericopes  the  choice  is 
restricted  to  the  New  Testament,  the  series  can 
hardly  cover  more  than  two  years;  if  in  the  epistle 
the  really  choice  parts  are  in  the  first  series,  the 
second  can  be  little  more  than  supplementary. 

The  Reformed  churches  vary  in  practise  as  to 
possession  of  a  lection  system  alongside  the  text. 
German  Lutheran  and  union  congregations  have 
an  independent  lection  system.     This  is  regarded 
as  a  necessity  for  the  life  of  the  congregation,  be- 
cause of  the  importance  for  it  of  the 
17.  Sugges-  Bible;  this  requires  not  merely  sermon 
tions  for  a  texts  but  independent  lections.    When 
Lectionary.  the  sermon  pericopes  are  derived  from 
the  New  Testament,  the  Old  Testa- 
ment falls  out  of  use  in  case  the  lection  is  missing. 
A  requirement  of  the  lection  is  that  it  have  inher- 
ent significance,  since  the  difference  between  this 
and  the  text  is  that  the  latter  is  explained  in  the 
discourse  while  the  lection  has  to  speak  for  itself. 
To  install  a  lectionary  which  shall  meet  the  demands 
implied  in  all  that  precedes  is  a  task  the  Protestant 
Church  should  no  longer  defer.     In  doing  this  the 
experiences  of  the  past  should  be  utilized,  especially 
the  fact  that  the  serial  reading  of  the  Bible  has  not 
maintained  itself.     Indeed,  this  sort  of  reading  is 
based  upon  a  wrong  principle,  inasmuch  as  all  books 
of  the  Bible  are  not  equally  suited  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  congregation,  which  last  is  one  aim  of 
the  Church  in  its  reading  of  Scripture.    On  this  ac- 
count the  Church  will  install  pericopes,   that  is, 
a  fixed  and  obligatory  system  of  lections.    This  will 
meet  the  needs  of  the  congregation  in  that  it  will 
represent  the  great  things  of  God  and  will  minister 
to  personal  Christianity.    Both  these  ends  are  pro- 
vided for  in  the  church  year,  the  former  in  the 
special  celebrations,  the  latter  in  the  ordinary  Sun- 
days.    Appropriateness  in  these  two  directions  is 
consequently  to  be  sought  in  the  pericopes;  more- 
over, both  Testaments  are  to  be  represented;   but 
in  this  department  the  Psalms  are  to  be  at  best 
only  slightly  used.     In  the  lection  God  speaks  to 
the  congregation;    the  Psalms  are  largely  prayers 
— the  address  of  the  congregation  to  God,  there- 
fore unsuitable  for  lections  proper.     For  the  lec- 
tions read  at  special  celebrations  of  the  Church  the 
Old  Testament  is  not  a  source.    The  spirit  of  these 
is  foreign  to  the  Old  Testament,  hence  a  full  year's 
course  of  readings  can  not  be  derived  from  that 
part  of  the  Bible.    Yet  in  the  periods  which  are  the 
preparation  for  particular  observances,  such  as  the 
Advent  season  and  passion  week,  passages  from  the 
prophets  are  appropriate;  similarly,  when  the  cate- 
chism is  the  basis  of  the  service,  and  the  Decalogue, 
e.g.,  is  under  review,  passages  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are  seasonable.    So  single  passages  from  Rev- 
elation, like  the  letters  to  the  seven  churches,  and 


other  parts  having  an  eschatological  bearing,  are 
available.  And,  finally,  the  wording,  for  example, 
of  the  introduction  to  the  reading  is  to  be  so  looked 
after  that  abruptness  and  infelicities  shall  be 
avoided.  (W.  Caspabi.) 

The  portions  of  Scripture  selected  and  appointed 
for  reading  in  the  congregation  in  the  Anglican 
prayer-books  fall  first  under  two  heads 
18.  The  — those  appointed  for  the  service  of 
Anglican  the  Eucharist  or  the  Holy  Communion, 
Readings,  and  those  appointed  for  the  daily 
services  of  morning  and  evening  prayer. 
The  former  corresponds  with  the  Latin  missal,  the 
latter  with  the  breviary.  In  the  former  there  are 
always  read  two  passages,  one  from  the  epistles  and 
one  from  the  Gospels.  In  the  latter  there  are,  be- 
side the  appointed  portion  of  the  psalter  (so  ar- 
ranged that  the  whole  shall  ordinarily  be  recited 
in  every  month),  a  lesson  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament and  a  lesson  from  the  New  Testament. 
The  epistle  and  Gospel  at  Holy  Communion  are  se- 
lected as  specially  appropriate  to  the  season,  holy 
day,  or  occasion.  The  epistles  and  Gospels  for  Sim- 
days  and  holy  days  in  the  prayer-book  follow  the 
arrangement  of  the  fifth  century  given  in  the  comes 
more  closely  than  does  the  present  Roman  use. 
The  general  principle  of  the  selection  seems  to  be 
this.  In  the  earlier  half  of  the  Christian  year,  from 
Advent  to  Trinity,  the  appointed  Gospels  set  before 
the  people  declarations  or  illustrations  of  the  great 
facts  of  the  creed  conunemorated  at  the  different 
seasons,  and  the  epistle  is  adapted  to  the  Gospel 
or  to  the  season.  In  the  second  half  of  the  year, 
from  Trinity  to  Advent,  the  epistles  take  the  lead, 
with  teaching  concerning  the  Christian  life,  which 
the  Gospels  for  the  most  part  serve  to  illustrate. 

At  morning  and  evening  prayer  the  Old-  and 
New-Testament  lessons  for  Sundays  and  holy  days 
follow  the  same  general  rule  of  appropriateness  to 
the  season  or  special  conunemoration,  while  on 
week-days  the  readings  are  in  course,  providing  for 
the  reading  through  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Old 
Testament  once  in  each  year,  and  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament t^ice.  In  this  way  an  attempt  is  made  to 
familiarize  the  people  with  the  whole  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, safeguarding  them  from  the  narrow  prefer- 
ences of  the  individual  minister,  while  on  the  other 
hand  he  is  not  bound  in  sermons  to  confine  himself 
to  the  Scriptures  appointed  to  be  read  in  the 
congregation.  A.  C.  A.  Hall. 

Bibuoqrapht:  A  long  list  of  printed  editions  of  lecti<m- 
aries  in  Greek,  Latin,  English,  and  polyglot,  with  com- 
mentaries.  etc.,  is  given  in  the  British  Muaeum  Caia- 
looue^  under  "  Bible,"  columns  1016-30,  and  Appendtz, 
columns  404-410.  Special  note  may  be  made  of  Bvan- 
gelarium  Hieromjlymilanum,  ed.  M.  Erisso,  Verona,  1861- 
1864;  PaleMinian  Syriac  Lectionary^  and  Poleatinian 
Syriac  Lectionary  of  the  OctpeU,  cd.  A.  S.  Lewis  and  M.  D. 
Gibson.  London,  1897-90.  For  description  of  lectionaries 
consult:  F.  H.  A.  Scrivener,  Introduction  to  Critieism  of 
N.  T.,  i.  74-77.  ii.  413-414  (i.  80-87  gives  the  table  of 
lessons  for  the  year  in  the  Greek  sjmaxaria),  London, 
1894;  C.  R.  Gregory,  Canon  and  Text  of  the  N.  T.,  pp. 
384-393,  New  York.  1907;  idem.  Proleoomena,  ii.  687, 
Leipsic.  1890  (discussion  and  catalogue  of  manuscript 
lectionaries).  Consult  further:  J.  Goar,  Euehdofrium, 
pp.  711  sqq..  Paris,  1647;  E.  Ranke,  Kritieehe  Ztmun- 
mentteUung  der  .  .  .  neuen  Perikopenkreiae,  Berlin.  1860; 
H.  A.  Daniel,  Codex  lituroicus,  iv.  213  sqq..  Halle. 
1855;  W.  Benham.  Companion  to  the  Lectionary,  London, 
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1884;  B.  Wohlfahrt.  Peritopen-  und  Talbuch.  Gotha, 
1BS8;  J.  L.  Kibbon.  in  Harl/onl  i'mitiurv  Record,  iil. 
(lSQ7-e3).  mi-39&:  P.  BstiSol.  Hit.  du  6r«nare  romding. 
Fuia.  IHSS;  P.  tiavi,  in  Rnut  b^iigae  iHtcmationalt,  ii 
(1893).  303-328;  C.  J,  EUioolt.  in  Ezpotitor.  1888.  pp. 
241-253;  Siono,  ciii  (1897),  fi-U;  F.  Wiegand,  Da. 
Bomaiarium  KaHt  der  Onmen.  Leipaic,  18B7:  A,  C.  A. 
Hall.  Cu  oj  Uolu  SmptuTc  in  the  Publie  Wa-aiip  of  Ou 
Church.  New  York.  1003;  F.  Prooler  and  W.  H.  Frera, 
New  Nut.  qI  the  Book  of  Common  Prayn.  London.  1B05; 
B.  Bpinel.  Eni^tthMtn)  drr  Prritapm  da  rlmitcKen  Ma.- 
bvchtt.  Freibum.  1907. 

PERIODEUT.fi  (Gk.  '■  travelera,  visitorH  "): 
Presbyters  appointed  in  the  Eastern  Church  to  aid 
the  bishops  in  rural  diatricta.  They  were  firat  es- 
tabUahed  by  the  Phrygian  Synod  of  Laodiceu  (c. 
350),  which  enacted  that  no  bishops  should  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  country  regions,  but  that  the  perio- 
deuliE  should  be  subject  to  epiecopul  jurisdiction. 
This  ruling  was  adopted  in  the  Corpus  juris  canonicx, 
chap.  v..  dJst.  80;  and  aa  the  peruxieutiB  waa  <ie- 
signed  to  replace  the  Chorepiscopus  (q.v.),  the  two 
orders,  though  distinct,  had  much  in  conunon. 
The  periodeutis  had  no  fixed  residence  and  could 
not  ordain,  but  were  empowered  to  dedicaW  bap- 
tistries and  churches,  administer  chrism,  and  super- 
vise the  regular  and  secular  clergy.  Their  preroga- 
tives varied  widely  at  different  times  and  places. 
The  office  seems  to  have  survived  in  the  East  till 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  outliving  that  of 
■chorepiscopuB,  with  which,  as  with  that  of  Exarch 
(q.v.),  it  was  often  identified.  {H.  Achelis.) 
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PERITZ,  ISMAR  JOHH:  Methodist  Episcopa- 
lian; b.  at  Breslau,  Germany,  Jan.  8,  18S3.  He  ia 
of  Jewish  origin,  but  in  1880,  wliile  in  Berlin,  be- 
came a  convert  to  Christianity.  He  then  went  to 
London,  where  he  entered  the  Church  of  England- 
Three  years  later  he  was  called  to  New  York  City 
to  engage  in  mission  work.  Meanwhile,  he  bad  be- 
come a  Methodist  Episcopalian,  and.  after  studying 
for  the  ministry  of  that  denomination  at  Drew  The- 
ological Seminary  (1884-87),  held  various  pastor- 
ates until  1895.  He  pursued  advanced  studies  in 
Semitics  at  Harvard  from  1892  to  1895  (A.M.,  1893; 
Ph.D.,  1898),  and  since  1896  has  been  professor  of 
Semitic  languages  and  Biblical  Uterature  at  Syracuse 
University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  In  theology  he  is  con- 
servatively progressive,  standing  midway  between 
the  trnditionaJ  and  radical  extremes. 

PERIZZITES.    See  Canaan,  CANAANma,  J  10. 

PERKIHS,  JTJSTIH;  American  missionary  in 
Persia:  b.  at  West  Springfield,  Mass,,  Mar.  12,  1805; 
d.  at  Chicopee,  Mass.,  Dec.  31,  1869.  He  was  grad- 
iwteil  at  Amherst  College,  1829;  studied  at  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  and  in  1833  was  sent  by  the 
American  Board  to  the  Neatorians  in  Persia.  He 
established  himself  at  Oroomiah  (1834),  and  for 
thirty-six  years  conducted  the  misaion.  He  trans- 
lated the  Bible  into  modem  SsTiac,  and.  also  other 
books.  In  1842  he  made  a  lour  through  the  Uniterl 
States,  accompanied  by  Mar  Yobaoan,  an  early 
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convert,  who  bad  been  a  Neatorian  bishop.  In  1843 
at  Teheran  he  successfully  defended  the  Protes- 
tants against  misrepreaentation  and  persecution. 
He  wrote:  A  Residence  of  Eight  Years  in  Persia 
among  Ike  Neatorian  Chrietiant  (Andover,  IS43); 
Missionary  Life  in  Persia  (Boston,  1881). 

PEBKIHS,  WILLIAM:  B.  at  Marston  Jabet  in 
Warwickshire,  Eng.,  in  1558;  entered  Christ's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  1577;  was  chosen  fellow  of  the 
same  in  1582;  entered  the  minwtry,  and  was  ap- 
pointed lecturer  at  Great  St.  Andrews,  Cambridge. 
He  married  in  1590.  He  was  called  before  the  High 
Commission  for  inquiry  as  to  his  participation  with 
Cartwright  in  the  Puritan  movement.  He  seems, 
however,  to  have  taken  little  interest  in  ecclesias- 
tical affairs,  but  was  a  High  Calviniat  and  scholas- 
tic. He  was  a  powerful  preacher.  Fuller  says,  "  He 
would  pronounce  the  word  '  damn  '  with  such  an 
emphasis  as  left  a  doleful  echo  in  his  auditor's  ears 
a  good  while  after."  He  was  an  extreme  Calvinist 
in  doctrine.  His  ArmUla  aurea,  published  in  1590 
at  Cambridge,  stirred  up  Arminius  to  reply  in  1602, 
and  had  a  great  deal  to  do  in  bringing  on  the  Ar- 
minian  controversy,  on  the  continent  as  well  as  in 
England.  His  catechism,  entitled  The  Foundation 
of  Chri^ian  Religion  inio  Six  Prindples  (1592,  Lon- 
don, I2roo),  made  ita  influence  felt  in  numberless 
Puritan  catechisms  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  He  wrote  a  large  number  of  books  and 
tracts,  the  most  of  which  were  collected,  and  put>- 
liahed  in  three  voliunes  folio,  Cambridge,  1503, 
London,  1606.    He  died  in  1602.      C.  A.  Bmooa. 

BiHuooBArsr;  C.H.aoAI.Coofiei.AllienaCanlabnaimia, 
ii.  335-341,  London.  1861;  F.  L.  Colvile,  Wofthia  o! 
(ConcKtrfinr,  pp.  573-678,  ib.  1870;  W.  H.  Frero.  Th* 
Eneli^  Churth  {ISS8-iatB).  pp.  343-346.  ib.  1904;  DNB, 
ilv.  6.-9. 

PEHOWNE,  JOHH  JAMES  STEWART;  Church 
of  England  bishop;  b.  at  Burdwan  {60  m.  n.n.w. 
of  Calcutta),  Bengal,  India,  Mar.  13,  1823;  d.  at 
Southwick,  near  Tewkesbury,  Gloucester,  Nov.  6, 
1904.  He  was  educated  at  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Cambridge  (B.A.,  1845;  M.A.,  1848;  B.D.,  1856; 
members'  prize  Latin  essay,  1844,  1846,  1847;  and 
Tyrwhitt  Hebrew  scholar,  1848).  He  was  ordained 
deacon,  1847,  and  priest.  1848;  was  examiner  for 
clasucal  tripos,  1861-52;  select  preacher  to  the  uni- 
versity, 1853,  1861,  1873,  1876,  1879,  and  1882; 
vice-principal  of  St.  David's  College,  Lampeter, 
1862-72;  examining  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Nor- 
wich, 186.5-78;  prebendary  of  St.  Andrew's,  and 
canon  of  Llandaff  Cathedral,  1869-78;  prelector  in 
theology  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  1872-78; 
fellow  of  Trinity  College,  1873-75;  Hulsean  pro- 
feasor  of  divinity,  1875-78.  In  1868  he  was  Hulsean 
lecturer;  in  1874-75.  Margaret  preacher;  in  1874- 
1876,  Whitehall  preacher.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Old-Testament  company  of  Bible  revisers,  1870-84, 
and  of  the  royal  commission  on  ecclesiastical  courts, 
1881-83.  In  1875  he  was  appointed  honorary  chap- 
lain to  the  queen;  in  1878,  dean  of  Peterborough; 
and  in  1890  he  became  bishop  of  Worcester,  but  re- 
tired in  1901.  He  was  the  author  of  The  Book  of 
Psalms,  a  New  Translation,  mth  Notes,  Critical  and 
Eiegelicai  (2  vols.,  London,  1864;  9th  ed.,  1898); 
Immorlality   (Hulsean   Lectures   for    1868;     1869); 
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Sermant  (1873,  1889);  and  TAe  Doetrine  of  tkt 
Lord's  Supper  (1887,  1899).  He  was  genera)  editor 
of  The  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schoole  (Cambridge,  1877 
aqq.;  New  York,  1S7B  sqq.),  of  which  Haggai  and 
ZMbariah  (18SS),  Obadiah  and  Jonah  (1889),  and 
Halachi  (1890)  were  hia  own. 

PERPETXJA,  SAINT:  North  African  martjT; 
b.  about  180;  d.  at  Carthage  Mar.  7,  202  or  203. 
The  historicity  of  her  martyrdom  is  confirmed  by 
n  o(  the  Liberian  chronicle  of 
■rna,  Iv,),  and  the  Latin  Pastio 
I,  which  are  exsentialiy  au- 
:,  Ada  primorum  martyrum 
eincera  el  seUcta,  Regensburg,  1859,  pp.  137-140). 
The  latter  source  contains  a  wealth  of  hiatorically 
interesting  details.  While  eeeentially  Montaaiatic 
in  spirit,  its  author,  who  can  not  have  been,  as 
same  have  maintained,  Tertulliim,  had  not  broken 
with  the  Church. 

Perpetuii  and  her  fellow  nuirtyra  were  among  the 
fint  victima  of  the  peraecution  of  Septimius  Seve- 
ruB  (q.v,).  coming  under  the  «cope  of  the  edict  of  202, 
which  fort>adc  conversion  to  Judaism  or  Christian- 
ity under  heavy  penalties.  According  to  the  Paasio, 
she  and  three  of  her  companions  were  catechumens. 
The  Governor  Hilariaaiis  condemned  them  all  in- 
discriminately to  fight  with  the  wild  beasts  in  the 
amphitheater  for  treason  in  refusing  to  sacrifice  to 
the  geniiia  of  the  emperor  and  his  eldest  son,  An- 
toninus Coracalla.  Hereto  be  was  guilty  of  an  illegal 
act,  for  Perpctua,  whom  her  passion  describes  as 
belonging  to  the  higher  classes,  could  lawfully  be 
punished  for  high  treason  only  by  being  beheaded. 

The  Acta  of  Perpetua  are  extent  in  several  re- 
censions, notably  a  Latin  venuon  (ed.  B.  Aubf,  Leu 
Chritien*  daru  I'empire  romain,  pp.  521-525,  Paris, 
1881),  and  one  in  Greek  (ed.  J.  A.  Robinson,  TS, 
vol.  i.,  part  2,  Cambridge,  1801).  Both  these  re- 
t^nsions  erroneously  date  the  martyrdom  of  Per- 
petua in  the  persecution  of  Valerian  an<I  Gollienus 
(254  or  2.M).  Authorities  differ  as  to  which  is  the 
original  recension,  the  Latin  or  the  Greek,  and 
Adolf  Hilgenfeld  haa  even  maintained  {ZWT,  xxxiv. 
387-360)  that  both  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  ver- 
sions are  based  on  a  Punic  original. 

(Frank  GOrres.) 

BlBUcnluPHT:  ASB.  Mar.,  i.  832  iqq.;  B.  AuM.  ut  nip.. 
P|j.  63-277.  009-.W5;  G.  N.  BonwetBch,  Trrlullian.  pp. 
75-84,  Boon,  187B;  F.  GOms.  id  JPT.  iv  (18TB).  273- 
3Z7.  313-315:  idom,  in  Zlfr.  xniv  (1891),  23S-243:  A. 
PcUet,  La  Uarlart  tTAfrvivt.  Lille.  IS8£;  P.  AUard,  HiM. 
da  prrttcvtUnu.  a.  2-15T,  Puria,  1S80:  J.  Fabrer,  £in 
BatroQ  lur  I.i-tuno  drr  PrticUarFTagr,  Leipiic,  1890; 
L.  Duchnne,  En  qaeUt  laiteur.  o<a  tU  tcrilt  la  Acta  det 
■ninlu  PtrpHur  cl  Ffliriltt  Para,  1891  (d.  oa  tbs  iMime 
mibject  MaMwbi^BU,  in  RHR.  ISSll.  67-101;  CQR.  xuu 
(1891).  es-eS;  Analxla  Ballandiana.  xi  (I892I,  10II-K12, 
389-373:   DCB.  iv,  305-307;    Himock.  LiHeralur,  i,  818- 

PERPETOAL  ADORATIOII  OF  THE  BLESSED 
SACRAMENT:  A  continuous  net  of  worship  per- 
formed by  several  orders  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  It  consists  in  the  constant  presence  of 
some  one  or  more  of  the  members  of  the  particular 
order  before  the  altar  engaged  in  devotion  which 
has  the  sacrament  as  its  special  object.  Probably 
the  earliest  of  the  orders  was  that  founded  in  Paris 
in  1654  by  Mother  Mechtildc,  a  Benedictine  Qun 


and  abbess  whom  the  troubles  of  the  period  had 
driven  from  her  position.  The  foundation  was  stim- 
ulated by  Picott^,  a  Sulpician  priest,  at  the  instance 
of  Anne  of  Austria,  who  wished  a  vow  miade  in  be- 
half of  the  delivertmce  of  France  from  war.  The 
order  adopted  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  (sec  Beiik- 
01 CT  or'  NrasiA  and  the  Besedictine  Ohdbr),  to 
which  special  constitutions  were  added  and  printed 
in  1705.  The  order  spread  through  France  and  ia 
represented  in  Holland  and  Poland.  TTve  perpetual 
adoration  is  observed  also  by  the  Monachette  del 
Corpus  Domini  (founded  in  1683),  a  body  of  Do- 
minican tertiaries;  and  numerous  congregations  of 
Franciscan,  Augusliniun,  and  other  monks  and  nuna 
have  adopted  the  ceremony. 

PERRin,  WILLIAM  WILLCOZ:  Church  of 
England  bishop;  b.  at  Weetbury-on-Ttym  (3  m.  n. 
of  Bristol)  Aug.  11,  1848.  He  received  his  educa- 
tion at  King's  College,  London,  and  Trinity  Col^ 
lege,  Osford  (B.A.,  1870;  M.A.,  1873;  D.D.,  1893; 
honoraryfellow  of  King'aCoUege,  London,  1902);  he 
was  made  deacon  in  1871  and  priest  in  1872;  waa 
curate  of  St.  Mary's,  Southampton,  1871-Sl ;  and 
vicar  of  St.  Luke's,  Southampton,  1881-93;  being 
coii8Ccrat(.Kl  bishop  of  British  Columbia  in  1893. 

PEBBINISTS.  See  LinEHTiNEs,  2. 
PERRONE,  GIOVAHNI:  Itiilimi  Jesuit;  b.  at 
Chieri  (9  m.  s.e.  of  Turin)  Mar.  11,  1794;  d.  at 
Rome  Aug.  28,  1876.  He  studied  at  Turin,  and  in 
1815  entered  the  Society  of  JcHue.  Soon  aft«nvard 
he  waa  appointed  professor  of  dogmatics  at  Orvieto, 
and  in  1823  was  transferred  to  the  Roman  College 
at  Rome.  After  being  rector  of  the  College  of  Fer- 
rara  in  1830-33,  he  resumed  his  professorship  in 
Rome,  but  in  1848  he  was  obliged  to  flee  on  account 
of  the  revolution.  He  found  refuge  at  Stoneyhurst, 
England,  but  as  soon  as  the  Jesuits  were  reestab- 
lished in  Italy,  he  returned  to  Rome.  He  was  head 
of  the  Roman  College  in  1853-73,  and  finally  be- 
came rector  of  the  (Jtegorian  I'nivetsity,  as  well  as 
consultor  to  several  congregations  and  theologian 
of  the  Dataria.  Perrone  aided  materially  in  the 
condemnation  of  Hermesianism  (see  Hbhmes, 
Georo);  and  no  less  important  was  [lis  participa- 
tion in  the  definition  of  tie  dogma  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception  (Dec.  8,  1851).  His  chief  work  ia 
the  Pndcdionee  Iheologiem  (9  vols.,  Rome,  1835— 
1842;  abridged  ed,,  5  vols.,  1845;  47th  ed.,  2  vols.. 
Turin,  1896).  He  also  wrote  many  dogmatic,  eth- 
ical, and  ecclesiastical  treatises,  of  which  the  moet 
important  are  the  following:  D«  immacuiato  Beata 
Virginu  Maria  ayivctptv,  an  dogmatico  deereio  (to- 
finiri  poiitit  (Rome,  1847);  11  ProleetaTitenmo  e  la 
regola  di/cde  (3  vols.,  1853;  a  storehouse  of  mcxlem 
Jesuit  polemics  against  Protestantism);  San  Pietro 
in  Roma,  oitia  la  veritfi  storira  del  viaggio  di  San 
Pietro  a  Roma  (1861);  De  Domini  nogtri  Jetu 
Chnsti  divinitale  ailixraus  Aiy'uJt  atalie  ineredvioa, 
Totionalistae  el  mylhicoa  libri  Ires  (3  vols.,  Turin, 
1870):  and  De  Romani  pontificie  infallibUite  aeu 
VaticaTui  definilio  amtra  norot  hirrelicoB  asaerta  et 
vindicata  (1874).  (Paul  Tscbackebt,) 

Bibuoqkapht:   a.  Bud  A.  de  Backer.  Bibliolhiqut  da  tcri- 

vaiwi  di  la  lociiU  de  Jlivt,  ed.  C.  SanunF  '      '    ~ 

■qq.,  Paria,  1891  iqq.:   KL,  ii.  1S13-1S. 
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PERRY,  GEORGE  GRESLEY:  English  church 
historian;  b.  at  Churchill  (13  m.  h,w.  of  Bristol), 
Someraetahire,  Dec.  21,  1820;  d.  at  Waddington 
[4  m.  6.  of  Lincoln)  Feb.  10,  1S97.  Be  received  a 
Bcholarahip  at  Corpus  ChrisU  College,  Oxford,  1837 
(B.A.,  1840;  M.A.,  Lincoln  College,  1843);  was 
fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  1842-52,  in  which  he  woa 
tutor,  1847-62;  master  of  the  Bchoola,  1847-48; 
ordained  deacon,  1844,  priest,  1845;  was  rector  of 
Waddingtoa,  Lincolnshire,  ufter  1S52;  rural  dean 
of  Longohoby  and  canon  and  prebendary  of  Milton 
Manor  in  Lincoln  Cathedra!  from  1861 ;  proctor  for 
the  dioceee  of  Lincoln,  1867-81;  proctor  in  the 
convocation  of  Canterbury,  and  archdeacon  of 
Stow,  1894-97,  He  was  the  author  of  Hwlory  of 
the  Church  of  Erxgland  from  the  Death  of  ElUabrth 
to  Ihe  Present  Century  (3  vols.,  London,  1861-64); 
Victor;  a  Tale  of  Ihe  Great  Perseaiiion  (1864);  Life 
of  Bishop  GroiselesU  (1865);  HiMory  of  the  Cru- 
todea  (1865;  3d  ed.,  1872);  Croyland  Abbey  (1867); 
Chrittian  Fathers  (1870);  Vox  ecrlena;  Anglteanat 
(1870);  The  Students  EnglUh  Church  HUlory  {.Vaai 
Period,  1871;  Second  Period,  1878;  and  Third 
Period,  1887;  New  York,  1879);  Life  of  St.  Hugh, 
Bishop  of  Lincdn  (1879);  and  The  Reformation  in 
England  (1886). 

PERRY,     WILLIAM     STEVEHS:       Protestant 

Episcopal  bishop;  b,  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  Jan.  22, 
1832;  d.  at  Dubuque,  la.,  May  13,  1898.  He  was 
educated  at  Uarviml  College,  1850-54,  and  at  the 
Alexandria  Theological  Seminary;  was  ordained 
deacon  in  1857;  was  assistant  at  St.  Paul's,  Bos- 
ton, 1857-58;  rector  at  Nashua,  N.  H.,  Portland, 
Mb.,  Litchfield,  Conn.,  and  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  1858- 
1876.  For  a  short  time  president  of  Hobart  Col- 
lie, Geneva,  N.  Y.,  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
Iowa  in  1876.  He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  The 
Church  Monthly  (Boston,  1864).  A  full  list  of  his 
numerous  writings  is  contained  in  The  Sketch-book 
of  the  American  Epiteopaie,  H.  G.  Batterson  (Phila- 
delphia, 1884).  He  was  author  of  The  Connection 
of  the  Church  of  England  wiOi  Early  American  Cotoni- 
xaiion  (Portland,  1863);  Historical  CoUeetiong  of  Ihe 
American  Colonial  Chwek  (vol.  i.,  Virginia,  1871 ; 
ii.,  Pennsylvania,  1S72;  iji.,  Moimchuaetts,  1873; 
iv.,  Maryland,  1875;  and  v.,  Delaware,  1S78);  His- 
torical Nolet  and  Documents  lUuttrating  the  Organ- 
ixaHon  of  ihe  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  (1874); 
Historical  Sketch  of  Ihe  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
3784-1884  (New  York.  18»i);  The  History  of  the 
AtnMcan  Episcopal  Church,  1587-1883  (vol.  i.,  The 
Planting  and  the  Growth  of  the  American  Colonial 
Church,  1587-1873;  ii.,  The  Organization  and  Prog- 
ress of  the  American  Church,  1783-188S,  Boston, 
1S85);  and  The  Episcopate  in  America  (New  York, 
1895).  With  F.  L.  Hawks  he  edited  the  Docu- 
mentary History  of  the  Protestant  Epifcopal  Church 
in  South  Carolina  (No.  1,  1862);  and  the  Docu- 
mentary History  of  the  ProtestaiU  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  United  Slates  (containing  documents  relating 
chiefly  to  the  Church  in  Connecticut;  2  vols..  New 
York,  1863-64). 

:   Conauit  bia  own  B^fitcapait  in  Amtriea,  ut 


PERSECOTIOH    OF    CHRISTIAMS    IN    THE 
ROMAM  EMPIRE  DOWH  TO  DECIDS. 

I.  Ths  Hulorical  Record. 

New  ?ect  Dialuicui«b«d  [rom  Uie  Jen-s  (f  1). 
Legal  StBtua  befon  Deoiiu:  Tnjui  (f  2). 
Penecutknu  undsr  D«iU9  (I  3). 
Potjtic&l  Chfineter  of  Psmwutioiu  (i  4). 
Beaultii  (i  ,S>. 

Bub«qu™t  P(m«utioM  {{  8>. 
tl.  The  Ten  PuRK^uLicuu, 

L  The  Historical  Record:  The  persecution  of 
Christians  in  the  Roman  Empire  will  be  treated 
here  in  ils  relation  with  legal  enactments.  Just 
wheo  the  Roman  State  first  began  to  regard  the 
Christians  as  a  sect  distinct  from  the  Jews  can  not 
be  stated  with  certainty.  Tertuliian's  statement 
(Apol.  v.;  Eng.  transl.,  ANF,  iii.  21-22)  to  the 
effect  that  Tiberius  was  aware  of  the  distinction 
between  Christianity  and  Judaism  and  submitted 
to  the  senate  the  question  of  the  recognition  of  the 

former  by  the  State  is  incredible.   But 

I.  Hew  Sect  the  differentiation  seems  presupposed 

DEitin-      in  view   of  the  Neronian  persecution 

gui8bedfTom(64  a,d.)  when,  according  to  Tacitus 

the  Jews.    (Annuls,  xx.  44).  the  Christians  were 

visited  with  punishment  not  as  iu- 
cendiaries,  but  as  those  who  had  brought  down  upon 
themselves  tie  "  hatred  of  mankind."  Yet  in  spita 
of  the  clear  prominence  in  which  the  adherents  of 
the  new  sect  appeared  at  this  time,  it  is  very  prob- 
able that,  for  a  generation  at  least,  the  Christians 
continued  to  be  regarded  and  dealt  with  by  the 
magistrates  as  a  Jewish  sect.  A  change  must  have 
ensued  when  (especially  under  Domitian,  81-96), 
in  order  to  enforce  the  payment  by  the  Jews  of 
tithes  to  the  temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter  at 
Jerusalem,  odious  investigations  were  instituted, 
and  the  non-Jewish  Christiana  undoubtedly  refused 
to  pay  the  tax.  In  addition,  the  Roman  magis- 
trates nxuet  have  been  aware  that  the  attitude  of 
the  Christians  toward  the  great  calamity  which 
overtook  the  Jewish  nation  was  different  from  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  people,  and  that  the  Jews  un- 
ceasingly persecuted  the  Christians  as  their  enemies, 
and  that  the  customs  and  religious  practises  of  the 
Christians  were  radically  different.  It  may  there- 
fore be  accepted  that,  from  the  time  of  Domitian, 
Christianity  appears  everywhere  as  a  new  relipon, 
and  in  that  character  was  subject  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  laws  directed  against  new  and  secret  as- 
sociations, which,  owing  to  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  Christian  faith,  were  applied  with  more  than 
the  usual  rigor.  This  poUcy  probably  attained 
complete  development  under  Trajan  (9S-1I7  A.n.), 
in  the  second  half  of  whose  reign  tile  relations  of 
the  State  toward  Christianity  must  have  assumed 
definite  shape,  Pliny  could  not  otherwise  have 
BTitlen  his  celebrated  letter  {Epistola,  x.  92  sqq.) 
opening  with  the  statement:  "  In  the  examination 
of  Christians  I  have  never  taken  part;  therefore  I 
know  not  how  and  to  what  extent  it  is  the  custom 
to  punish  them  and  to  investigate."  Long,  there- 
fore, before  the  year  112  the  trials  of  Christians  in 
the  provinces  must  have  been  carried  on  in  tiie 
same  manner  as  they  were  carried  on  subsequently. 
As  to  the  period  from  Trajan  to  Deciua  (249- 


Pera«eatlon 


THE  NEW  SCHAFF-HERZOG 


351)  a  suinmaiy  of  the  facts  which  are  known  may 
b»  reviewed  before  proceeding  to  the  underlying 
principles  which  it  is  much  more  dif- 
a.  Legal  ficult  to  grasp.  Up  to  the  middle  of 
Status  the  third  centuiy  the  number  of  Chris- 
before  tian  martyrs  was  small,  although  there 
Decius;  was  no  decade,  perhaps  no  year,  i^ith- 
Tiajan.  out  its  victim.  In  all  classes  and  vo- 
cations there  were  to  be  found  Chris- 
tians whose  faith,  though  it  was  a  matter  of  public 
knowledge,  brought  them  no  harm;  but  in  single 
provinces  and  imder  particular  emperors  they  were 
subjected  to  severe  persecutions.  Christians  brought 
to  trial  were  punished  as  Christians,  that  is,  the 
''  name  "  itself  was  punished  by  the  magistrates, 
who,  as  a  rule,  did  not  seek  to  discover  actual  trans- 
gression (Eusebius,  Hist,  ecd,,  V.,  i.  44;  Eng.  transl., 
NPNF,  2  series,  i.  216;  Tertullian,  Apd.,  ii.;  Eng. 
transl.,  ANF,  iii.  18-20).  To  what  extent  the  name 
represented  what  was  regarded  as  worthy  of  pun- 
ishment is  not  shown  by  the  apologists;  but  CekAis 
has  positively  indicated  in  the  introduction  to  his 
writings:  "  The  Christians  form  secret  associations 
among  themselves  outside  of  the  legal  order.'' 
Whenever  the  Christian  apologists  speak  of  laws 
that  were  invoked  against  the  Christians,  they  al- 
ways mean  the  general  laws  under  which  Christians 
presiuned  guilty  of  certain  transgressions  were  pim- 
ished,  and  not  laws  directed  specially  against  the 
Christians.  In  addition,  however,  to  the  general 
regulations  of  the  State,  there  were,  after  the  time 
of  Trajan,  imperial  rescripts  relating  to  the  new 
sect  occasioned  by  varjring  conditions  in  different 
provinces,  the  different  attitude  of  the  emperors, 
and  deficiencies  of  the  existing  penal  law.  These 
rescripts  were  collected  by  Domitius  Ulpian  in  the 
time  of  Caracalla  (211-217);  they  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  body  of  the  criminal  law,  but  were  in- 
serted imder  the  heading  of  De  officio  proconsuliSt 
which  dealt  with  extraordinary  proceedings  and 
police  jurisdiction.  A  universal  imperial  law  spe- 
cifically prohibiting  Christianity  as  such  can  not 
have  existed  before  Decius,  and  before  the  time  of 
that  emperor  the  Christians  in  general  were  not 
hunted  out. 

The  question  how  the  Christians  were  brought  to 
trial  in  the  time  of  Decius  is  obscure:   probably  at 
the  instance  of  private  persons;  yet  private  denun- 
ciations had  become  more  and  more 
3.  Persecu-  restricted,   being,   for  instance,   espe- 
tions  under  cially  forbidden   to    slaves   and   held 
Decius.     in  check  by  punishments.    Christians 
brought    to    trial    might    obtain    in- 
stant freedom  by  denying  their  faith  (see  Lapsed) 
unless  the  magistrates  assumed  that  they  had  com- 
mitted a  penal  offense.    The  methods  of  exculpa- 
tion were  negative,  such  as  invoking  maledictions 
on  the  name  of  Christ,  or  positive,  such  as  sacri- 
ficing before  the  images  of  gods  and  especially  be- 
fore the  image  of  the  emperor,  or  the  taking  of  an 
oath  by  the  genius  of  the  emperor.   The  last  method 
was  the  conunon  one,  and  it  shows  that  what  con- 
stituted the  essence  of  criminality  was  the  denial 
of  the  state  deities,  the  withdrawal  of  devotion  due 
to  them  and  to  the  emperor,  which  was  regarded  as 
the  motive  of  their  obstinacy.    The  magistrates  as 


a  general  rule  exerted  themselves  to  perBuade  tbe 
accused  by  representations,  admonitions^  and  ewn 
tortures,  to  undergo  the  test;  and  the  very  faet 
that  the  magistrates  under  certain  circumatanoea 
during  the  process  used  torture  bears  proof  that  the 
Christians  were  regarded  as  charged  with  the  crime 
of  majesioB,  This  is  more  clearly  evidenced  by  the 
mode  of  punishment,  which  was  decapitation  for 
Roman  citizens,  exile  for  Roman  matrons,  and 
burning,  crucifixion,  or  the  amphitheater,  for  all 
others.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  magistrate 
acting  on  his  discretion  might  Hiamiag  the  accused 
Christian  or  sentence  him  to  various  terms  of 
imprisonment. 

From  these  facts  Mommsen  has  drawn  the  con- 
clusion that  adherence  to  Christianity  was  not  a 
defined  and  codified  crime  like  hi^^ 

4.  Political  way  robbeiy  or  murder,  and,  therefore, 
Character  was  not  punished  through  the  ordinary 
of  Perse-    process  of  criminal  law,  but  feU  rather 

cutions.  within  the  province  of  the  general 
police  power,  which  might  be  regarded 
as  an  extraoridinary  process  of  the  law.  The  seriee 
of  marks  of  procedure  indicated  above  do  not  admit 
the  ordinary  process;  besides  the  great  multitude  of 
Christians  were  not  prosecuted  and  the  religion  con- 
tinued to  flourish.  It  is  incorrect,  therefore,  to  say 
that  the  Christians  were  directly  touched  by  the 
laws  against  murder,  incest,  majesUiSj  aacrUegtum, 
or  magic;  but  they  formed  an  organization  which, 
being  religious,  demanded  toleration  but  could  not 
be  recognized,  and  as  an  unlawful  society  became 
subject  to  magisterial  repression.  Of  all  accusa- 
tions brought  against  the  Christians  those  of  aacri- 
legium  ("  atheism  ")  and  majestaa  ("  treason  ") 
were  the  commonest.  There  was  no  Latin  equiva- 
lent for  **  atheist,''  but  the  political  loyalty  of  the 
people  was  involved  in  the  Roman  religion,  typified 
especially  in  the  cult  of  the  emperor;  and  a  teet  of 
loyalty  to  the  state  deities  and  in  the  main  to  the 
emperor-cult  was  a  test  of  loyalty  to  the  empire. 
Hence,  sacrUegium  and  majestas  became  more  and 
more  to  be  meiged  in  the  latter. 

This  discussion  explains   (1)  why  the  Christian 

problem  was  seldom  brought  before  the  senate,  the 

authority  of  which  extended  to  mat- 

5.  Results,  ters  of  religion;    (2)  the  relative  scar- 

city of  Christian  trials  before  the  time 
of  the  Emperor  Decius,  for  if  the  crime  of  the 
nomen  chriatianum  was  a  political  one  it  was  never- 
theless a  patent  fact  that  the  Christians  were  not 
enemies  of  the  State,  but  quiet  citizens;  and  (3) 
the  imiform  process  pursued  in  the  trials  of  the 
Christians.  The  accused  were  called  upon  to  clear 
themselves  of  the  suspicion  of  majeiiaa  through 
certain  acts.  If  they  complied  they  were  free  ipao 
facto:  if  they  refused,  their  refusal  was  equal  to  a 
confession  of  apostasy  from  the  state  religion  and  of 
sedition  against  the  emperor  and  State.  It  ex- 
plains (4)  why  Christianity  in  the  beginning  was 
treated  not  as  a  new  religion,  but  why  stress  was 
laid  rather  upon  the  seditious  character  of  the 
Christians.  The  monotheistic  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity did  not  appear  to  the  politicians  and  pagans 
of  the  time  as  a  religion  so  much  as  a  form  of 
atheism  and  as  a  vicious   and  inordinate   obsti- 
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nacy.  Only  with  the  beginning  of  the  third  centuiy, 
as  the  national  religion  entered  upon  its  decay  and 
the  principles  of  monotheism  gained  ground,  does 
the  religious  character  of  Christianity  seem  to  have 
been  recognized.  There  explain  themselves  (5)  also 
the  policies  pursued  by  emperors  like  Hadrian  (117- 
138)  and  Antoninus  Pius  (138-161),  who,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  petitions  addressed  by  fanatical  pro- 
vincial assemblies  asking  power  and  permission 
for  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  (in  Greece 
especially),  ordered  that  trials  for  purely  religious 
causes  should  not  be  initiated  and  that  charges 
brought  by  individuals  should  be  made  the  basis 
of  prosecution  only  when  those  were  accompanied 
by  evidence  of  criminal  giult.  The  magistrates 
thus  were  naturally  left  free  to  adopt  such  re- 
pressive measures  against  the  Christians  as  public 
necessity  might  dictate,  but  a  pohcy  of  general 
persecution  such  as  the  provincial  assembUes  de- 
manded was  not  allowed  in  the  Roman  state  be- 
fore Decius. 

Although  their  collegia  (churches)  were  illegal, 
in  practise  they  were  tolerated.    They  could  not  ac- 
quire the  rights  of  a  legal  person;  but, 

6.  Subse-    in  indirect  ways,  the  churches  by  the 
quent  Per-  time  of  Decius  had  acquired  posses- 

secutions.  sion  of  landed  property,  buildings,  and 
movable  treasures  throughout  the 
empire.  Persecutions  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word 
there  were  not  on  the  part  of  the  State,  but  when- 
ever the  observance  of  the  imperial  reUgion  had  to 
be  insisted  upon,  the  result  was  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  Christian  trials.  The  rescript  of  Severus 
against  the  missionary  activity  of  the  Christians 
issued  in  the  year  202  aims  at  restricting  their 
growth  and  not  at  destroying  them.  It  was  a  law 
of  Maximinus  Thrax  (235-238)  that  first  aimed  at 
the  destruction  of  the  organization  of  the  Church 
and  therefore  of  the  Church  itself  through  the  an- 
nihilation of  its  leaders.  The  law,  however,  was 
never  put  into  execution,  and  it  is  with  Decius  that 
the  great  struggle  began  which  was  to  decide  the 
fate  of  the  old  national  religion.  Only  then  was  the 
injunction  laid  upon  every  citizen  publicly  to  tes- 
tify his  adhesion  to  the  old  national  religion  on  a 
certain  day.  The  failure  of  this  persecution  was  as 
rapid  as  its  first  measures  were  sanguinary  and 
overwhelming.  Monotheism  triumphed  by  its  own 
inherent  power  and  served  for  the  termination  of 
the  absoluteness  of  imperialism. 

(Adolf  Harnack.) 

n.  The  Ten  Persecutions:  From  the  fifth  cen- 
tury tradition  tells  of  the  "  Ten  Persecutions  of  the 
Christians."  The  number,  however,  has  no  basis  in 
fact  and  was  probably  suggested  by  the  ten  plagues 
of  Egypt  or  the  ten  horns  of  the  beast  in  the  Apoc- 
alypse. As  already  pointed  out,  there  was  prob- 
ably no  time  from  an  early  date  when  persecution 
or  annoyance  was  not  going  on  somewhere,  induced 
by  local  circumstances  or  the  character  of  the  gov- 
ernor, and  only  two  persecutions  (that  under  De- 
cius and  that  under  Diocletian  and  his  successors) 
were  even  theoretically  coextensive  with  the  em- 
pire. The  traditional  ten  persecutions  with  ap- 
proximate dates  are:  under  Nero,  64;  Domitian, 
96;   Trajan,  112-113;   Marcus  Aurelius,  177;   Sep- 


timiuB  Severus,  202;  Maximinus,  235;  Decius,  249- 
251;  Valerian,  257;  Aurelian,  274;  and  Diocletian 
and  his  successors,  303-313.  For  further  informsr 
tion  see  the  articles  on  the  various  emperors. 

Bibliooraphy:  The  sources  are  to  be  found  in  the  writinga 
of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  (the  "  Apologies  *'  of  Justin 
Bfartyr,  Melito,  Minucius  Felix,  Tertullian,  and  Origen, 
and  Lactantius,  De  mortibua  peraectUorum;  in  the  early 
church  histories,  e.g.,  of  Eusebius),  and  in  the  Acta  Mar- 
turwn — see  the  article.  Great  care  is  necessary  in  tlie 
use  of  this  literature  and  of  the  earlier  treatises  named 
below,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  enunciated  in 
the  text.  The  subject  is,  of  course,  treated  in  the  works 
on  church  history  dealing  with  the  first  three  centuries. 
Consult  further:  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  chap,  xvi  (in 
some  respects  epochal;  it  caused  a  reexamination  of  the 
subject  and  a  reversal  of  part  of  the  traditional  position 
respecting  the  extent  and  motives  of  the  judicial  proc- 
esses and  persecutions);  H.  Kritsler,  Die  HeldenzeUen 
dea  Chri^enthuma,  Leipsic,  1856;  O.  Hunziker.  Regierung 
und  ChriMenverfolgung  dea  Kaiaera  Diocletianua  und  aeiner 
Nachfolger,  Leipsic.  1868;  T.  Preuas,  Kaiaer  Diocletian 
und  aeiner  Zeil,  Leipsic,  1869;  B.  Aub6,  Hiat.  dea  peratcu- 
tiona  de  Vigliae,  2  vols..  Paris,  1875-78;  A.  J.  Mason.  The 
Peraecution  of  Diocletian,  Cambridge,  1876;  K.  Wieseler. 
Die  ChriHenverfolounoen  der  C&aaren,  GUtersloh,  1878; 
A.  Thibault,  Lea  Empereura  romaina  et  Vigliae  chrHienne, 
Paris,  1879;  G.  Uhlhom.  Der  Kampf  dea  Chriatenthuma 
mii  dem  Heidenthum,  Stuttgart,  1879.  Eng.  transl.,  Con- 
fiiet  of  Chriatianity  toith  Heatheniam,  New  York.  1879; 
C.  T.  Keim.  Rom  und  daa  Chriatenthum,  Berlin,  1881;  T. 
W.  Allies,  Church  and  State  in  the  Formation  of  Chriatenr 
dom,  London.  1882;  H.  Doulcet.  Eaaai  aur  lea  rapporia  de 
Vigliae  avec  VHai  romain  durarti  lea  troia  premiere  aiielea, 
Paris.  1883;  P.  Allard,  HiU.  dea  peraictUiona  pendant  lea 
deux  premiere  aiiclea,  Paris.  1885;  idem,  Hiat.  dee  perai- 
cutiona  pendant  la  premise  moitiS  du  troiaihne  ai^xle,  Paris. 
1886;  idem.  La  peraicution  de  DioclHien  et  le  triomphe  de 
Vigliae,  Paris.  1890;  P.  Hochart,  ttudea  au  aujet  de  la 
peraicution  aoua  Niron,  Paris,  1885;  C.  F.  Arnold,  Die 
neroniache  Chriatenverfolgungen,  Leipsic,  1888;  R.  Plehwe, 
Die  Chri^enverfolgungen  der  eralen  drei  Jahrhunderten, 
Berlin,  1889;  C.  J.  Neumann,  Der  rdmiache  Stoat  und  die 
allgemeine  Kirche  bia  auf  Diocletian,  Leipsic.  1890  (indis- 
pensable); J.  Belser,  Zur  diokletianiache  Chriatenverfolg- 
ung,  Tabingen.  1891;  E.  Le  Blant,  Lea  peraicuteura  el 
lea  martyra  aux  premiere  aOclea,  Paris.  1893;  T.  Mommsen. 
in  Hiatoriache  Zeitachrift,  now  series,  xxviii.  389-429;  idem, 
Abriaa  dea  rdmiachen  Staatarechta,  passim,  Leipsic,  1893 
(both  important);  E.  G.  Hardy,  ChriatianUy  and  the 
Roman  Oovemment,  London,  1894  (of  importance) ;  L.  E. 
le  Bourgeois,  Lea  Martyra  de  Rome  d^apria  Vhistoire  et 
Varchiologie  chritiennea,  Paris,  1897;  M.  Cohn  (afterward 
Conrat).  Der  Christenverfolgungen  im  rOmiachen  Reiche 
"oom  Standpunkte  dea  Juriaten,  Leipsic,  1897;  J.  A.  F. 
Gregg,  The  Decian  Peraecution,  Edinbuigh.  1897;  D.  C. 
Mimro  and  E.  Bramhall,  The  Early  Christian  Peraecu- 
tiona,  Philadelphia,  1897  (contains  bibliography);  B. 
Reynolds,  Church  Hiatory.  The  Early  Peraeeutiona  and 
Martyra,  London,  1897;  G.  Boissier,  La  Fin  du  pagan- 
iame,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1901 ;  J.  E.  Weia,  Chriatenverfolgungen, 
Marburg,  1901;  The  EpiaUe  of  Paenoairia.  A  Document 
from  the  Diocletian  Peraecution,  ed.  A.  Deissman,  London, 
1902;  O.  Seeck,  Geachichte  dea  Untergangea  der  antiken 
Welt,  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1902;  H.  D.  M.  Spence.  Early  Chrie- 
tianity  and  Paganiam,  London,  1902;  J.  Herkless.  Early 
Christian  Martiira  and  their  Peraeeutiona,  London.  1904; 
P.  J.  Healy,  The  Valerian  Peraecution,  ib.  1905;  A.  J. 
Mason,  Historic  Martyra  of  the  Primitive  Church,  ib.  1905; 
E.  G.  Hardy,  Studiea  in  Roman  Hiatory,  New  York,  1906 
(contains  considerable  on  the  subject);  H.  B.  Workman. 
Peraecution  in  the  Early  Church,  London.  1906;  E.  T. 
Klette,  Die  Chrinienkatastrophe  unter  Nero,  TObingen, 
1907;  G.  Schoenaich,  Die  Chriatenverfolgung  dea  Kaiaera 
Deciua,  Jauer,  1907;  Cabrol,  Dictionnaire,  i.  266-307.  373- 
446.  450-462,  2042-47  (contains  much  illustrative  mat- 
ter); F.  X.  Kraus,  Realencyklop&die  der  chrisUichen  Altera 
thUmer,  i.  215-288  (*'  Chriatenverfolgung,*'  by  F.  G6rres. 
covering  the  first  six  centuries),  Freiburg,  1880-^. 

PERSEVERANCE  OF  THE  SAINTS:    The  fifth 
of  the  so-called  "  Five  Pomts  of  Calvinism  "  is  thus 
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set  forth  in  the  Canons  of  Dort  (cf .  Schaff,  Creed8, 
iii;  692  sqq.). 

*'  Whom  God  calla,  aooording  to  his  purpose,  to  the  oom- 
munion  of  his  Son  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  regenerates 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  delivers  also  from  the  dominion  and 
slavery  of  sin  in  this  life,  though  not  altogether  from  the 
body  of  sin  and  from  the  infirmities  of  the  flesh,  so  long  as 
they  continue  in  this  world."     (Art.  I.) 

*'  By  reason  of  these  remains  of  indwelling  sin,  and  the 
temptations  of  sin  and  of  the  world,  those  who  are  converted 
could  not  perwvere  in  a  state  of  grace  if  left  to  their  own 
strength.  But  Qod  is  faithful,  who,  having  conferred  grace, 
memfuUy  oonfinns,  and  powerfully  preserves  them  therein, 
even  to  the  end."     (Art.  III.) 

'*  Of  this  preservation  of  the  elect  to  salvation,  and  of 
their  pexseverance  in  the  faith,  true  believers  for  themselves 
may  and  do  obtain  assurance  according  to  the  measure  of 
their  faith,  whereby  they  arrive  at  the  certain  persuasion 
that  they  ever  will  continue  true  and  living  members  of  the 
CJhuroh;  and  that  they  experience  forgiveness  of  sins,  and 
will  at  last  inherit  eternal  life."     (Art.  IX.) 

"  This  certainty  of  perseverance,  however,  is  so  far  from 
exciting  in  believers  a  spirit  of  pride,  or  of  rendering  them 
carnally  secure,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  real  source 
of  humility,  filial  reverence,  true  piety,  patience  in  every 
tribulation,  fervent  prayers,  constancy  in  suffering  and  in 
confessing  the  truth,  and  of  solid  rejoicing  in  Gkxi;  so  that 
the  consideration  of  this  benefit  should  serve  as  an  incen- 
tive to  the  serious  and  constant  practise  of  gratitude  and 
good  works,  as  appears  from  the  testimonies  of  Scripture 
and  the  examples  of  saints."     (Art.  XII.) 

"  The  carnal  mind  is  unable  to  comprehend  this  doctrine 
of  the  perseverance  of  saints  and  the  certainty  thereof, 
which  Gkxi  hath  most  abimdantly  revealed  in  his  Word,  for 
the  glory  of  his  name  and  the  consolation  of  pious  souls,  and 
which  he  impresses  upon  the  hearts  of  the  faithful.  Satan 
abhors  it;  the  world  ridicules  it;  the  ignorant  and  hypocrite 
abuse,  and  heretics  oppose  it.  But  the  spouse  of  C^hrist 
hath  always  most  tenderiy  loved  and  constantly  defended 
it  as  an  inestimable  treasure."     (Art.  XV.) 

This  doctrine  was  first  clearly  set  forth  by 
Augustine  in  the  Pelagian  controversy  {De  dono 
peraeverantioB),  was  renewed  by  the  Reformers, 
and  is  held  by  all  Calvinistic  churches,  as  a  logical 
consequent  of  the  doctrine  of  election  (cf.  West- 
minister (Ik)nfession,  chap.  xvii.).  Arminius  at 
first  hesitated  about  it,  and  then  left  it  an  open 
question.  The  later  Arminians  took  strong  ground 
against  it,  and  affirmed  the  possibility  of  a  total 
and  final  fall  from  grace.  This  is  the  position  of 
the  Wesleyan  Arminians  to-day  in  Europe  and 
America.  The  Lutheran  Confessions  hold  a  middle 
position.  The  Church  of  England  leaves  room  for 
both  theories. 

The  doctrine  of  the  perseverance  of  saints  is  be- 
coming difficult  to  maintain,  even  theoretically,  in 
view  not  merely  of  the  well-known  Armlnian  ob- 
jections to  it,  but  of  the  disclosures  made  by  the 
psychology  of  (IHiristian  experience.  The  difficulty 
arises  from  two  directions.  (1)  The  theory  of  con- 
version: this,  instead  of  being  explained  by  refer- 
ence to  a  miraculous  cause  or  a  cataclysmic  act  of 
choice,  is  in  many  cases  a  normal  adolescent  expe- 
rience, with  more  or  less  of  unification  of  the  emo- 
tions and  of  permanence  in  the  character  (see  Con- 
version). (2)  Induction  of  religious  experience 
puts  it  beyond  question  that  the  Christian  life  may 
after  conversion  be  partially  arrested  or  radically 
overthrown.  This  conception,  however,  in  no  way 
militates  against  the  real  grounds  of  Christian  as- 
surance, drawn  from  God's  piupose  of  redemption 
and  from  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  (jrod,  nor 


even  against  predestination,  which,  since  it  is  sub- 
ject to  historical  conditions,  will,  if  not  in  this  woild 
yet  in  the  future  world,  attain  its  goal  in  the  final 
perfection  of  all  souls  in  God  (cf.  F.  D.  E.  Schleier- 
macher,  Der  chrisUiche  GknJ)e,  §§  117-120,  new 
ed.,  Gotha,  1889).  G.  A.  Beckwith. 

Bibliograpbt:  The  literature  pertment  is  oontained  in  the 
doctrinal  systems  by  Calvinists  (e.g.,  Turrettin,  C.  Hodce, 
W.  Q.  T.  Shedd;  see  also  bibliography  under  Psbbbt- 
TBRiANs)  and  Methodists  (C.  Sheldon,  B.  P.  Bowne;  eee 
also    bibliography    under    BixTHODisrs).     Note    further: 

D.  Whitby,  A  Diaeourte  on  the  Five  Pointt,  Londoa,  1817; 

E.  Colet,  PraeUcal  Diaeouree  of  Oodta  Sooartianiy,  wtk 
.  .  .  PerMverance,  Philadelphia,  1854. 

PERSIA.    See  Mbdo-Persia. 

PERSIA,  MISSIONS  IN. 

I.  The  Early  and  Medieval  Periods. 
Christianity  till  the  Arab  Conquest  (i  1). 
Medieval  Period  (i  2). 
II.  The  Modem  Period. 
Beginnings  (i  1). 

Work  of  Congregationalists  and  Presbyterians  (|  2). 
Other  Protestant  Biissions  (i  3). 
Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  CJhurch  Missions  ({  4). 
Results  (i  5). 
Conditions  of  Work  (i  6). 

I.  The  Early  and  Medieval  Periods:  The  first 
great  center  of  Christianity  in  the  East  was  Edeasa 
as  early  as  the  second  century  (cf.  F.  G.  Buikitt, 
Early  Eastern  Christianity,  New  York,  1904).  Ac- 
cording to  Hamack,  Die  Mission  und  Atubreitung 
des  Ckristeniums,  Leipsic,  1902,  2d  ed.,  1906;  Eng. 
transl..  Expansion  of  Christianity,  2  vols.,  IxHidon 
and  New  York,  1904-05,  new  ed.,  1908)  there  were 
Christians  in  the  same  century  also  in 
X.  Chris-  other  parts  of  Mesopotamia  and  along 
tianity  till  the  lower  Tigris.  Legendaiy  Christian 
the  Arab  histoiy  of  course  goes  farther  back  and 
Conquest  ascribes  the  origins  of  Christian  mis- 
sions to  the  Apostle  Thomas  (q.v.)  or 
to  Addai,  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the  Seventy, 
or  even  to  the  Magi.  Perhaps  the  first  a.uthentic 
name  in  connection  with  missions  is  that  of  Man, 
the  founder  of  the  see  of  SeleuciarCtesiphon  (see 
Maronites,  §  2).  During  the  third  century  Chris- 
tianity spread  through  Mesopotamia,  and  by  the 
fourth  century  it  seems  to  have  entered  the  Iranian 
highlands  in  the  southwest  (Khuzistan,  Hoimisd- 
shahir,  Ahwaz)  and  farther  north  about  Holwan. 
This  expansion  was  due  to  the  transportation  of 
Christian  captives  from  Syria  as  well  as  to  conver- 
sions. The  establishment  of  Cilhristianity  as  the  im- 
perial Roman  religion  marks  also  the  beginning  of 
its  persecution  by  the  Persian  Sassanian  kings.  The 
Syriac  Acts  of  the  martyrs  show  that  there  was  in 
spite  of  persecution  a  very  true  missionary  ^irit 
evidenced  by  conversions  of  Zoroastrians  and  by 
a  fairly  definite  apologetic  of  Christianity.  The 
names  of  the  martyrs  and  the  high  rank  of  some  of 
them  would  indicate  that  Christianity  was  gaining 
followers  from  Iranians  as  well  as  from  Arameans. 
Meantime  it  spread  eastward.  There  is  mention  of 
a  bishop  of  Tus  in  Khorasan  in  422,  of  the  martyr- 
dom in  447  of  Pithion,  a  successful  missionary 
among  the  mountaineers,  and  a  generation  lat^ 
of  Mar  Saba,  a  convert  from  Zoroastriamsm,  who 
spent  his  life  as  a  missionary  to  the  Kurds.    Tlie 
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great  figure  in  the  Sassanian  period,*  both  as  a 
church  administrator  and  as  a  missionary  leader,  is 
the  Nestorian  Patriarch  Mar  Aba  (d.  552).  He  was 
himself  a  convert  to  Christianity  and,  rather  than 
renounce  the  right  to  evangelize,  he  endured  nine 
years  of  imprisonment,  which  terminated  only 
shortly  before  his  death.  The  remainder  of  the 
Sassanian  period  was  marked  by  the  vigorous  ex- 
tension of  Monoph3r8ite  (Jacobite;  see  Jacobites) 
tenets,  probably  sdmoet  altogether  among  Chris- 
tians and  not  among  heathen.  Jacobite  bishops 
were  established  in  the  sixth  centuiy  in  Seistan, 
Herat,  and  Azerbaijan.  In  general,  it  may  be  said 
that  in  the  Sassanian  period  Christianity,  and  es- 
pecially Nestorianism  (see  Nestgrians),  extended 
steadily  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  State  and 
the  state  religion,  and  also  steadfastly  refused  to 
abjure  its  right  to  win  converts.  Many  of  the 
higher  Nestorian  clergy  were  themselves  converts 
to  Christianity.  There  were  bishoprics  in  every 
section  of  the  country.  Nevertheless,  Christianity 
did  not  become  properly  natiu'alized  in  Persia.  Its 
strength  was  among  the  Arameans  of  the  plains  of 
the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  and  among  captives 
transported  into  the  eastern  provinces.  Its  lan- 
guage was  Syriac  and  there  was  no  popular  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  into  the  Iranian  tongues. 

Probably  the  Arab  conquest,  by  overthrowing 
the  organized  foes  of  the  Christian  propaganda, 
gave  an  increased  opportunity  to  Christian  mission- 
aries, and  in  the  early  centuries  of 
3.  Medieval  Arab  rule  Christianity  extended  so  far 
Period,  eastward  as  to  make  an  entrance  into 
the  Chinese  empire.  There  is  evidence 
of  missionary  work  along  the  borders  of  the  Caspian, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Araxes,  and  in  the  moimtain 
regions  of  Kurdistan.  The  extension  of  Christian- 
ity in  central  and  eastern  Asia  is  outside  the  scope 
of  this  article;  though  it  should  be  noted  that  it 
went  from  Persia  eastward  and  that  the  Turkish 
tribes  bordering  on  Iran  and  steadily  pressing  west- 
ward were  affected  by  it.  Probably  the  Christians 
from  the  first  tacitly  at  least  accepted  the  terms  of 
toleration  given  by  Islam,  viz.,  abstention  from  the 
proselyting  of  Mohammedans,  missionaiy  efforts 
being  confined  to  non-Mohammedans.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  there  are  evidences  of  oral 
and  literary  discussion  of  the  two  religions  by  Chris- 
tians and  Moslems.  The  glory  of  the  Sassanian 
period  had  departed  and  martyrology  ends.  The 
Mongol  conquests  of  the  thirteenth  century  gave 
for  a  brief  time  a  new  hope  to  the  Christian  propa- 
gandists; for  none  of  the  conquerors  were  fanatical 
or  even  zealous  in  religious  matters,  and  some  were 
Christians.  The  Christianity,  however,  was  of  a 
very  low  order,  and  Islam  carried  the  day  with  the 
leaders.  These  hopes  perished  in  the  general  ruin 
resulting  from  the  Mongol  and  Tatar  invasions. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centiuy  the  only 
remains  of  Christianity  were  the  ruins  of  ancient 
churches  and  the  little  bodies  of  Nestorian  and 


*  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  name  Persia  does  not 
represent  a  constant  geographical  quantity.  Its  meaning 
varies  with  the  political  status  and  hence  in  the  Sassanian 
period  was  far  wider  than  at  present,  extending  then  as  far 
west  as  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Roman  Empire. 


Armenian  Christians,  in  all  not  over  100,000  souls. 
As  all  through  the  Nearer  East,  so  in  Persia  there  is 
an  almost  foi^gotten  chapter  of  medieval  Roman 
Catholic  missions.  During  the  Mongol  rule  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  several  em- 
bassies (of  Dominicans  and  Franciscans)  were  sent 
by  the  popes  to  the  Mongol  rulers  both  in  the  Far 
East  and  in  Persia,  but  their  efforts  brought  no 
permanent  results;  similarly  without  success  were 
the  attempts  to  bring  the  Nestorians  into  the  Ro- 
man communion.  In  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  political  considerations  led  the  Suf- 
favean  kings  to  desire  friendship  with  Europeans, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  again  made  an  attempt 
to  establish  Roman  Catholicism  in  Persia.  Ispa- 
han was  the  scene  of  the  most  determined  efforts 
and  was  made  an  episcopal  seat.  Carmelites,  Mi- 
norites, and  Jesuits  had  establishments  there,  while 
Augustinians  and  Capuchins  were  also  represented, 
and  their  converts  were  not  only  from  the  Armenians 
but  also  from  Mohammedans.  But  the  tide  tiuned 
again  and  persecution  and  anarchy  followed.  The 
foreign  missionaries  were  forced  to  flee,  and  the 
nimiber  of  Christians  in  Ispahan  was  greatly  dimin- 
ished. This  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  A  hundred  years  later  the  number  of 
Syrian  Christians  in  the  region  of  Urumia  and  Sal- 
mas  had  increased  and  among  them  were  some  who 
had  joined  the  Roman  Church,  through  influence 
emanating  from  the  efforts  to  proselyte  the  Nes- 
torians of  the  Mosul  plain. 

n.  The  Modem  Period:  The  modem  era  of 
missions  begins  with  Henry  Martyn  (q.v.),  whose 
heroic  career  left  the  legacy  of  an  undying  inspira- 
tion and  also  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
and  Psalms  into  Persian.  The  published  accounts 
of  the  jomneys  of  Joseph  Wolff  (q.v.) 

X.  Begin-  served  to  draw  the  attention  of  Amer- 
nings.  lean  Christians  to  the  renmants  of  the 
Nestorians.  A  few  years  before  this 
the  Basel  Missionary  Society  and  the  Scotch  Mis- 
sionary Society  each  began  work  in  Transcaucasia 
and  each,  compelled  by  the  Russian  government  to 
leave  its  dominions,  sent  its  missionaries  into  Persia. 
Among  the  Basel  missionaries  was  Karl  Gottlieb 
Pfander  (q.v.),  the  author  of  the  Mizan  td  Hakk 
C' Balance  of  Truth";  see  Mohammedans,  Mis- 
sions to),  one  of  the  most  remarkable  contribu- 
tions to  the  controversy  with  Islam;  and  among 
the  Scotch  missionaries  was  William  Glen,  whose 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament  into  Persian  is 
still  in  use.  These  all  attempted  to  work  directly 
for  Moslems.  The  societies  that  have  established 
permanent  work  in  Persia  have  all,  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  found  a  basis  for  their  work  in  the 
non-Mohammedan  population.  In  proportion  to 
the  total  population  this  is  an  insignificant  part, 
but  from  the  missionaiy  point  of  view  it  is  impor- 
tant. Out  of  about  nine  millions  population,  there 
are  about  150,000  non-Mohammedans,  divided  as  fol- 
lows: Armenians  (originally  all  Gregorians)  70,000, 
Syrians  (originally  all  Nestorians)  40,000,  Jews 
25,000,  Parsis  10,000.  The  bodies  which  support 
missionary  work  are  the  following:  of  Protestants: 
Presbyterians,  who  took  up  work  begun  by  Con- 
gregationalists;  Church  of  England,  Church  Mis- 
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sionaiy  Society,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury's Aflqrrian  Mission;  Roman  Catholic;  Russian 
Orthodox. 

The  American  Congregationalists  in  1834  sent 
Justin  Perkins  and  in  1835  Asahel  Grant  (qq.v.)  as 
missionaries  to  the  Nestorians,  commissioning  them 
to  strive  "  to  enable  the  Nestorian 
a.  Work  of  Church,  through  the  grace  of  God,  to 
Congrega-  exert  a  conmianding  influence  in  the 
tionaiists  spiritual  regeneration  of  Asia/'  They 
and  Pres-  settled  in  Urumia  in  1835.  Perhaps  it 
byterians.  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Puritan 
Christians  would  be  able  long  to  work 
within  the  bounds  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  sepa- 
rated Eastern  churches.  The  separation  of  the 
Evangehcals  was  perhaps  inevitable,  but  it  was 
gradual  and  not  until  about  1870  was  it  complete. 
The  Evangelical  church  thus  formed  is  recognized 
as  a  member  of  the  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches 
holding  the  Presbyterian  system.  It  has  about 
3,000  conununicant  members.  In  1870  the  work 
of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  was  transferred  to  the  Board 
of  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
U.  S.  A.,  and  since  has  been  expanded  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  stations  at  Tabriz,  Teheran,  Hama- 
dan,  Resht,  Kazvin,  and  Kermanshah.  The 
branches  of  the  work  that  have  been  most  strongly 
developed  and  have  had  the  largest  general  influ- 
ence in  the  country  are  the  educational  and  med- 
ical. The  best  known  and  most  efficient  schools 
and  hospitals  in  Persia  are  those  connected  with 
this  mission.  (Perhaps  the  names  that  best  deserve 
special  mention  are  those  of  Justin  Perkins,  who 
established  the  mission  and  more  than  any  one  else 
reduced  modern  Syriac  to  literary  form;  Fidelia 
Fiske,  who  began  female  education  and  whose  life 
has  become  a  classic  in  missionary  annals;  John 
H.  Shedd  (q.v.),  who  did  much  to  organize  the  work; 
Benjamin  Labaree,  who  perfected  the  translation 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  J.  P.  Cochran,  M.D.,  who 
gained  a  very  unique  influence  over  Persians  of 
every  class.)  In  connection  with  this  mission  the 
American  Bible  Society  has  done  an  important  work 
in  publishing  and  distributing  the  Scriptures,  espe- 
cially in  Syriac.  The  present  statistics  (1909)  are 
as  follows:  Missionaries,  37  (besides  wives  and  in- 
cluding 6  male  and  3  women  physicians);  native 
ministers  35,  conununicants  3,110,  adherents  about 
7,000;  contributions  $4,200;  62  schools  with  2,692 
pupils  (of  whom  1,120  are  girls,  and  not  less  than 
600  Moslem  children),  school  fees  over  $3,000;  4 
hospitals,  617  in  patients,  out  patients  over  50,000, 
and  medical  fees  nearly  $10,000. 

Similar  to  the  work  of  the  Presbyterians  is  that 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  in  southern  Persia. 
The  work  was  established  in  Isfahan 
3.  Other    in  1869  by  Robert  Bruce,  who  will  also 
Protestant  be   remembered    for   the   revision   of 
Missions.    Henry    Martyn's    translation    of    the 
New  Testament  into  Persian.     Special 
prominence  has  been  given  to  medical  and  educa- 
tional work.     Stations   have   been    established    in 
Kerman,  Yezd,  and  Shiraz  as  well  as  Isfahan.    The 
statistics  of  the  work  is  as  follows:  33  missionaries, 
including  4  men   and   5  lady  physicians;  native 
clergy  1 ;  native  teachers  28;  conmiunicants  189  and 


Christians  412;  schools  8  and  scholare  409,  of  whom 
161  are  girls;  hospitals  6.  The  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  does  an  extensive  woric  in  southern 
Persia. 

After  a  series  of  conmiimications  with  the  Nes- 
torian patriarch  and  repeated  appeals,  Archbishop 
Benson  founded  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbiuy's 
Assyrian  Mission.  The  headquarters  were  estab- 
lished in  Urumia  in  1884,  and  were  removed  to  Van, 
Turkey,  in  1907.  Most  of  their  woric  has  been  for 
the  Syrians  in  Turkey,  especially  since  the  adhesion 
of  most  of  the  Syrians  in  Persia  to  the  Russian  Or- 
thodox Church.  The  purpose  of  the  mission  has 
been  to  strengthen  the  Nestorian  Church  to  resist 
propaganda  from  without  and  to  stimulate  spiritual 
life  within  that  body;  and  this  purpose  has  been 
adhered  to  in  a  very  conservative  sense.  The  main 
work  of  the  mission  is  educational  and  literary. 
The  present  statistics  of  the  work  in  Persia  are  as 
follows:  Missionaries  2,  schools  30,  scholars  470  (of 
whom  about  150  are  girls).  There  are  12  other 
Nestorian  schools  with  about  300  pupils.  The 
number  of  Nestorians  in  Persia  is  probably  about 
4,000. 

The  present  Roman  Catholic  mission  was  founded 
in  1840  by  the  Lazarists,  in  consequence  of  the  rep- 
resentations of  M.  Bor^,  a  French  aa- 
4.  Roman  vant.     In  1856  they  were  reinforced 
Catholic     by  Sisters  of  Charity.    The  Lazarists 
and  Greek  and  the  Sisters,  of  Charity  (Sisters  of 
Church     St.  Vincent  de  Paul)  have  establish- 
Missions.    ments  in  Urumia,  which  is  the  episco- 
pal seat,  Salmas,  Tabriz,  and  Teheran. 
There  are  also  Armenian  Catholics  at  Isfahan,  and 
Chaldeans  in  Sena.    At  the  head  of  the  work  is  the 
apostolic  delegate,  at  present  Mgr.  Lesn^,  titular 
archbishop  of  Philippopolis.     Most  of  the  native 
Roman  Catholics  are  of  the  Chaldean  rite   with 
Archbishop  Audo,  at  their  head,  whose  seat  is  at 
Urumia.     Under  the  vigorous  direction   of   Mgr. 
Cluzel  (died  1882),  their  propaganda  among  the 
Syrians  made  rapid  though  not  solid  progress;   but 
recently  it  has  been  stationary.     In  their  schools 
are  Moslem  as  well  as  Christian  pupils.    The  statis- 
tics of  the  work  are  not  obtainable,  but  the  niunber 
of  adherents  is  probably  about  5,000. 

The  Syrians  (Nestorians)  living  in  northwestern 
Persia,  have  long  had  close  industrial  relations  with 
Russia,  and  the  expectation  that  long  existed  was 
that  Russia  would  ultimately  be  political  master  of 
northern  Persia.  The  Russians  were  looked  on  as 
the  expKKJted  saviors  from  Mohanunedan  rule.  Ac- 
cordingly repeated  petitions  were  offered  by  the 
Syrians  to  the  Holy  Synod  and  orthodox  bishops  to 
receive  them  into  the  Orthodox  Church.  The  priests 
sent  to  investigate  the  conditions  were  received  in 
1897  with  an  enthusiastic  welcome  and  the  next 
year  the  large  majority  of  the  Syrians  in  the  Urumia 
district  were  received  into  the  Orthodox  fold  after 
renouncing  the  errors  of  their  national  church.  A 
monastic  mission  under  the  headship  of  an  archi- 
mandrite has  been  established  and  the  Orthodox 
Syrians  were  organized  under  two  Syrian  priests. 
The  clergy  are  mainly  converted  Nestorians.  At 
first  not  only  the  bulk  of  the  Nestorians,  but  also 
not  a  few  members  of  the  Protestant  and  Roman 
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communions  joined  the  new  movement,  but  the 
tide  tiimed  again.  There  is,  however,  eveiy  prob- 
ability that  the  majority  will  remain  in  the  Russian 
Church.  Statistics  for  1909  are  as  follows:  Russian 
clergy,  1  archimandrite,  3  priests,  1  deacon;  Syrian 
clergy,  3  bishops,  30  priests,  and  3  monks;  Ortho- 
dox Syrians  about  15,000;  schools,  2  tiigher  with 
55  boys  and  30  girls,  68  village  schools  with  about 
2,000  pupils. 

Four  missions  representing  the  great  divisions  of 
Christendom  might  well  suffice  for  a  body  of  Chris- 
tians not  exceeding  30,000  souls;  but  neither  the 
importimity  of  the  Syrians  nor  the  foolish  zeal  of 
w^tem  Protestants  has  been  content.  The  re- 
sult is  that  Urumia  has  been  the  seat  of  constantly 
changing  but  usually  wasteful  efforts  by  Lutherans, 
Baptists,  Pljrmouth  Brethren,  and  others.  The  out- 
biu^t  of  sympathy  among  German  Christians  caused 
by  the  massacres  of  Armenians  in  Turkey  in 
1895  left  its  mark  in  the  establishment  by  the 
"  German  Orient  Mission  "  of  Berlin  of  two  orphan- 
ages, one  in  Khoi  for  Armenian  boys  and  one  in 
Urumia  for  Syrian  girls,  each  containing  about  60 
children. 

There  is,  it  will  be  seen,  an  extended  missionary 
work  by  Protestants  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
except  the  extreme  East,  and  by  Roman  Catholics 
in  the  three  chief  cities.  Besides  there  is  a  concen- 
tration of  missionary  effort  on  the  part  of  all  the 
great  churches  in  the  region  of  the  Syrians.  This 
work  for  Syrians  is,  except  on  the  part  of  the  Rus- 
sian mission,  connected  with  work  for  the  larger 
body  of  Nestorians  living  in  the  Turkish  Empire, 
carried  on  either  by  the  same  body  or  on  the  part 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  by  a  dififerent  body,  the 
Dominicans  instead  of  the  Lazarists. 

The  question  of  results  can  best  be  answered  by 
considering  separately  the  dififerent  classes.  Among 
the  Syrians  the  most  obvious  efifect  has  been  to 
project  into  a  very  small  compass  the 
S  Results,  great  divisions  and  some  of  the  smaller 
divisions  of  Christendom,  with  the  re- 
sult that  in  Persia  the  ancient  national  church  has 
nearly  reached  the  point  of  extinction.  This  is 
surely  to  be  deplored  for  other  than  antiquarian 
reasons.  Other  and  perhaps  more  unfortunate  re- 
sults of  this  undue  multiplication  of  missionary 
agencies  have  been  sectarian  spirit,  degeneration  in 
morals,  the  cultivation  of  an  imdue  feeling  of  de- 
pendence, and  the  promotion  of  mercenary  aims  in 
religion.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  pointed  out 
that  the  preservation  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  alle- 
giance without  a  revival  of  spiritual  and  intellectual 
life  could  not  have  stemmed  the  tide  of  demoraliza- 
tion due  to  social  and  industrial  influences.  From 
the  Protestant  point  of  view  it  may  further  be  re- 
marked that  under  very  special  difficulties  a  Chris- 
tian body  has  been  built  up,  which  has  taken  firm 
hold  of  Evangelical  truth,  has  its  independent  or- 
ganization, exerts  an  influence  out  of  proportion  to 
its  numbers,  and  proves  its  sincerity  by  its  gifts. 
It  is  the  only  considerable  body  of  native  Christians 
animated  by  missionary  purposes.  The  influence 
of  missions  on  the  Armenians  has  been  much  less. 
The  ecclesiastical  bonds  have  been  merged  into  the 
bonds  of  nationality,  of  which  the  Armenians  are 


unusually  tenacious.  A  small  number  of  Armenians 
have  left  the  Gregorian  for  the  Protestant  and  Ro- 
man Catholic  communions.  The  Roman  Catholics 
have  done  something  and  the  Presbyterians  and 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  have  done  more  for 
the  education  of  Armenians,  both  directly  and  by 
stimulating  the  Armenians  to  raise  the  grade  of  their 
national  schools.  Evangelical  views  have  also  made 
progress  among  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Gre- 
gorian church.  The  Jews  and  Parsis  have  bene- 
fited to  some  extent  from  the  missionary  educa- 
tional work;  and  in  Hamadan  a  small  church  is 
made  up  of  Jewish  Christians. 

Lord  Curzon,  while  he  acknowledges  in  his  monu- 
mental work  on  Persia  (G.  N.  Curzon,  Persia  and  the 
Persian  QtieaHanf  2  vols.,  London,  1892),  the  bene- 
fits of  the  humanitarian  work  done  by  missions, 
denies  both  the  fact  and  the  possibility  of  converts 
from  Islam  to  Christianity.  One  can  not  but  sus- 
pect that  his  disbelief  in  the  possibility  of  conver- 
sion affects  his  judgment  of  the  fact.  Of  course  the 
reality  of  conversion  must  ultimately  be  a  question 
of  opinion,  and  opinions  will  differ;  but  there  is 
probably  no  Protestant  missionary  long  resident  in 
the  coimtry  who  has  not  in  his  own  experience  and 
to  his  best  judgment  known  more  than  the  half- 
dozen  genuine  converts  allowed  by  Lord  Curzon  as 
the  utmost  limit  of  such  converts  from  the  days  of 
Henry  Martyn.  Still  converts  are  few,  and  are  no- 
where nimierous  enough  to  be  collectively  of  any 
influence.  There  is  no  open  movement  toward 
Christianity.  Nevertheless  real  and  important  ad- 
vantages have  been  gained.  Christianity  was  very 
imperfectly  known  and  that  only  as  the  despised 
faith  of  the  ignorant  fragments  of  conquered  peo- 
ples. The  political  changes  of  the  past  centiuy  have 
brought  Christianity  to  notice  as  the  religion  of 
powerful  and  civilized  nations.  Increase  of  com- 
mercial intercourse  has  been  another  powerful  in- 
fluence for  change.  This  impact  of  civilizations  and 
religions  was  inevitable  and  necessarily  changed  the 
conception  of  Christianity.  Political  power  and 
commercial  enterprise  could  at  best  most  inade- 
quately represent  Christianity,  and  it  is  due  to  mish 
sions  that  the  humanitarian  and  benevolent  side  of 
Christianity  has  been  presented.  It  is  still  more 
true  that  missions  alone  have  presented  the  doc- 
trinal and  spiritual  elements  of  Christianity,  or,  in 
other  words,  Christianity  itself.  The  Gospel  as  a 
message  of  salvation  has  been  preached  to  multi- 
tudes and  the  Bible  has  been  put  in  the  hands  of 
very  many  of  the  educated.  Through  these  agencies 
Christian  truth  is  entering  the  current  of  religious 
speculation,  which  is  never  stagnant  in  the  Persian 
mind.  The  medical  work  has  made  many  personally 
grateful  to  the  followers  of  the  merciful  Jesus.  Mis- 
sionary schools  lead  the  educational  movement  in 
the  country.  The  special  representatives  of  Chris- 
tianity are  recognized  as  men  of  the  highest  charac- 
ter. Christian  missions  have  gained  a  place  not 
merely  of  tolerated  existence  but  of  real  honor  in 
the  land. 

Much  might  be  said  as  to  the  conditions  of  work 
in  Persia.  Perhaps  in  no  other  country^does  Islam 
present  so  interesting  a  history  as  in  Persia.  Here 
the  history  is  one  of  dissent,  of  schism,  of  heresy, 
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of  new  doctrines  and  strange  survivals,  of  bold 
speculation  and  poetical  mysticism.  Within  the 
last  century  Babism,  developing  into  Behaism 
(qq.v.),  has  been  offered  by  Persia  to 
6.  Condi-  the  world  as  a  universal  religion.  The 
tions  of  claims  made  for  it  are  extravagant,  and 
Work.  it  is  making  little  progress,  but  it  testi- 
fies to  the  fertility  of  the  Persian  mind, 
to  its  discontent  with  Islam  as  a  social  system,  and  in 
some  of  its  teachings  to  the  influence  of  Christianity. 
The  Sufi  teachings  finding  their  expression  in  the 
Masnavi  of  Jalal  ud  Din  and  the  cosmopolitan 
morality  of  Sheikh  Saadi  have  not  lost  their  influ- 
ence. The  yearning  after  a  closer  commimion  with 
the  divine  than  that  offered  in  orthodox  Islam  finds 
expression  in  many  ways.  All  of  these  influences 
make  many  restive  under  the  intolerance  of  Islam; 
and  while  there  is  little  prospect  of  the  proclamar 
tion  of  religious  freedom  at  present,  many  forces 
are  working  in  that  direction  and  are  already  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  freedom  realized.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  Persians  are  adherents  of  the  mutas- 
hari  scholastic  Shiite  Islam,  which  makes  life  center 
in  the  fulfilment  of  the  law;  although  even  with 
them  the  greatest  religious  season  is  the  Muhar- 
ram,  the  time  of  mourning  for  the  propitiatoiy  suf- 
ferings of  the  Imam  Hussein.  Less  numerous  and 
yet  wide-spread  are  the  more  liberal  Sheikhis,  as  are 
the  many  branches  of  'Arifa  (or  Sufis).  Then  one 
must  mention  the  growing  clasa  of  the  modem  type 
of  free-thinkers.  These  have  some  European  ckIu- 
cation  and  are  apt  to  be  theists  with  little  definite 
theological  belief.  The  Sunnis,  mainly  Kurds, 
though  numerous  (probably  a  mfllion),  are  outside 
the  current  of  national  life  and  are  mostly  veiy 
ignorant.  The  Ali  Illahis  are  a  numerous  sect  of 
obscure  but  ancient  origin,  having  secret  rites  and 
a  merely  nominal  attachment  to  Islam.  This  com- 
plex of  sects  and  beUefs  is  made  more  intricate  by 
race  and  language  divisions  and  by  tribal  and  dia- 
lect subdivisions.  Finally  to  all  these  influences 
and  counter-influences  must  be  added  the  new 
movement  in  Islam  with  its  new  patriotism  and  its 
new  attachment  to  European  civilization  and  liberty. 
Unless  this  force  is  very  quickly  spent,  religious 
change  must  result  from  it;  for  it  is  marked  by  two 
anti-Islamic  ideals,  national  patriotism  and  the 
regulation  of  society  by  legislation  originating  in 
society  itself  and  not  enforced  by  religious  sanc- 
tions. The  disintegrating  effect  of  modem  science 
must  also  be  taken  into  accoimt.  Meantime  the 
variety  of  belief,  the  heritage  of  heresy,  and  the 
speculative  tendency  of  the  Persian  mind,  which 
have  leavened  even  the  Turkish  population  of  north- 
em  Persia,  all  give  openings  to  Christian  truth. 
The  need  for  missionary  activity  is  great;  and  the 
missionaries  must  be  strong  in  character,  wise  and 
alert  in  action,  and  full  of  intellectual  and  spiritual 
power  in  order  to  make  the  inevitable  change  a 
movement  Christward.  W.  A.  Shedd. 

Biblioosapht:  Beside  the  literature  named  in  the  text 
oonault:  W.  A.  Shedd,  Itlam  and  the  Oriental  Churchee, 
Philadelphia,  1904;  B.  Brinon.  De  regio  Peraarum  prin- 
eipaHo,  Straaburg,  1710  (beet  ed.);  J.  Perkins,  Residence 
of  Bight  Yeare  in  Pereia  Among  the  Nestorian  Chrietiane, 
Andover,  1843;  idem,  Mieeionary  Life  in  Pereia;  Olimpeea 


of  a  Quarter  of  a  Century**  Labor  among  the  Neetorian 
Chrietiane,  Boston,  1861;  T.  Laurie,  Woman  and  her 
Saviour  in  Peraia,  Boston,  1863;  D.  T.  Fiske,  Faith  WoHt- 
tuff  by  Love,  Boston,  1868;  D.  W.  Manh,  Tenneeaean  in 
Peraia  and  Koordiatan:  Scenea  and  Incident*  in  the  Life 
of  8.  A.  RhM,  Philadelphia,  1869;  W.  Guest,  Story  of  a 
Conaeerated  Life  (Fidelia  Fiske),  London,  1870;  R.  An- 
derson, Hiat.  of  the  Miaaiona  of  Vie  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Orien- 
tal Miaaiana,  Boston,  1874;  Berthold-Ignace,  Hiat,  de  la 
miaaion  de  Perae  .  .  .  1604-19*  Bruaseb.  1887;  A.  Riley* 
Progreaa  and  Proapecta  of  the  Archbiahop  of  Canterburj^a 
Miaaion,  London,  1889;  J.  Baasett,  Peraia;  Baatem  Mia- 
aion, Philadelphia,  1890;  A.  J.  Maclean  and  W.  H.  Browne, 
The  Catholieoa  of  the  Baal  and  hia  People,  London,  1892; 
E.  A.  lAwrenoe,  Modem  Miaaiona  in  the  Eatt,  New  York, 
1896;  S.  Q.  Wilson,  Peraian  Life  and  Cuatoma,  London, 
1896;  V.  V.  Barthold,  Zur  GeachiehU  dee  Chrialenthuma 
in  Mittd-Aaien  bia  aur  mongoliaehen  Broberung,  Tflbincen, 
1901;  J.  B.  Piolet,  Lea  Miaaiona  cathtdiquea  franoaiaea  aux 
xix.  auktle,  6  vols.,  Paris,  1901;  C.  H.  StUeman.  The  Sub- 
jecta  of  the  Shah,  London,  1902;  Hamd  Allah,  Meeopo- 
tamia  and  Peraia  under  the  Mongola  in  the  14th  Century, 
London,  1903;  J.  Labourt,  Le  Chriatianiame  dana  Temr 
pire  perae  .  .  .  $94-^99,  Paris,  1904;  W.  A.  Eaeery,  The 
Aacending  Croaa.  Some  ReauUa  of  Miaaiona  in  Bible  Landa, 
London,  1906;  E.  R.  Browne,  A  Literary  Hiatory  of  Peraia, 
London,  1906;  F.  H.  Davis,  The  Peraian  Myatiea,  Jalalu*d- 
din  Rumi,  London,  1907;  E.  Aubin.  La  Perae  d^aujour 
<f  Aim.  Iran.  Meaopotamie,  Colin,  1908;  J.  G.  Wiahard, 
Twenty  Yeara  in  Peraia,  New  York,  1908;  Mrs.  M.  E. 
and  A.  Hume-Oriffith,  Behind  the  VeU  in  Peraia  and  Ttark- 
iah  Arabia,  Philadelphia.  1909;  M.  Jewett,  Reminiacencea 
of  my  Life  in  Peraia,  C3edar  Rapids,  Iowa,  1909;  V.  Beranl, 
lUvolutiona  de  la  Perae.  Lea  Provineea,  lea  peujdee,  et  le 
gouvemement  du  roi  dea  roia,  Paris,  1910;  ibe  literature 
under  Grant,  Asabkl;  ICabttn,  Hbnbt;  and  Stoddabd, 
David  Tappan. 

PERSONA,  GOBELnvnS:  Canon  and  dean  at 
Bielefeld;  b.  probably  at  Paderbom  in  1358;  d.  at 
the  monasteiy  of  Bdddeken,  near  Paderbom,  c. 
1421.  After  a  prolonged  sojourn  in  Italy,  especially 
at  the  court  of  Urban  VI. ;  he  received  an  appoint- 
ment at  the  cathedral  of  Paderbom  and  later  became 
pastor  of  the  Market  Church.  As  dean  at  Bielefeld 
under  Bishop  WUhelm  von  Berg  of  Paderbom 
(1400-14)  he  contributed  greatly  to  the  reform  of 
the  Paderbom  monasteries.  He  is  to  be  mentioned 
chiefly  for  his  work  Cosmodromiumj  hoc  est  ckroni- 
con  universale  complectens  res  ecdesia  et  reipvblicm 
ab  urbe  condita  usque  ad  annum  Christi  I4I8  (ed.  H. 
Meibom,  Frankfort,  1599;  ed.  the  younger  H.  Mei- 
bom  in  Scriptores  rerum  Germanicarum,  i.  53  sqq., 
Helmstadt,  1688).  Although  a  worthless  compila- 
tion for  the  earlier  times,  it  is  a  valuable  aoiirce  of 
information  for  the  condiitions  and  opinions  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 

(A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuoorapht:  E.  A.  Bayer,  Oobelinua  Peraona,  "Leipeao, 
1873;  A.  Hogemann.  Ueber  die  Quellen  dea  Oobeiinue  Per" 
aona,  Halle,  1874;  ADB,  ix.  300-301. 

PERSONNE,  JOHN  WILHELM:  Swedish  theo- 
logian; b.  in  Stockholm  1849.  He  studied  at  Up- 
sala  (Ph.D.,  1875;  Th.D.,  1897),  and  at  Tabingen 
(1877) ;  he  was  appointed  reader  at  the  North  Latin 
School  in  Stockholm  (1881);  was  inspector  at  the 
catechist  schools  (1883-97) ;  since  1885  he  has  been 
member  of  the  committee  revising  the  Swedish 
translation  of  the  Bible;  and  since  1897  he  has  been 
provost  of  the  cathedral  in  Linkdping.  Among  his 
works  may  be  mentioned  De  mosaiska  aUaroffren 
(1874);  V.  Rydbergs  Bibdns  Idra  om  Krisiua  grm^ 
shad  (1880);  Grunddragen  HU  Gamla  teaUymfetOBta 
sedddra  (1881);  BibeLkrUikens  nyasta  hypcUmr 
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Oamla   testamentet  (1886);    Skolungdomens   aedliga 
uppfostran  (1888).  John  O.  Evjsn. 

PERSONS,  ROBERT.    See  Pabsons. 

PERTH,  FIVE  ARTICLES  OF:  Five  articles 
agreed  upon  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Scot- 
tish Church  at  Perth  Aug.  25,  1618.  They  enjoined 
kneeling  at  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  observance  of 
Christmas,  Good  Friday,  Easter,  Pentecost,  and 
confirmation,  and  sanctioned  the  private  adminis- 
tration of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  They 
were  obnoxious  to  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland 
and  were  adopted  only  at  the  command  of  King 
James  VI.  (James  I.  of  England),  being  a  part  of 
his  plan  to  unify  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  (see  Presbyterians).  They  were 
ratified  by  parliament,  Aug.  4,  1621.  The  deneral 
Assembly  at  Glasgow  in  1638  declared  the  action 
at  Perth  "  unfree,  unlawful,  and  null,"  and  con- 
demned the  five  articles. 

Bibuoorapht:  P.  H.  Brown.  Hitt.  ofScoUand,  ii.  265-271, 
Cambridge,  1002;  W.  M.  Hetherincton.  Hiat.  of  the  Church 
ofSeoOandy  p.  125,  New  York,  1881;  C.  A.  Briggs,  Amer- 
ican Pretbyterianitmt  pp.  49.  50,  56,  ib.  1885;  G.  P.  Hays, 
Preabyterianaf  p.  54,  ib.  1892. 

PERU:  A  republic  of  South  America,  boimded 
by  Ecuador  on  Uie  north,  Brazil  and  Bolivia  on  the 
east,  Bolivia  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  south, 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west;  area,  695,730 
square  miles;  population  about  3,000,000.  Of 
this,  the  natives  comprise  at  least  one-half,  those 
of  mixed  blood  about  one-third.  According  to 
article  four  of  the  constitution  of  1860,  the  Roman 
Catholic  is  the  established  religion,  and  no  other 
worship  is  legally  tolerated.  Though  all  the  terri- 
tory is  included  in  the  diocesan  distribution,  some 
of  the  Indians  in  the  eastern  part  are  now  in  the 
process  of  being  Christianized.  The  national  church 
is  administered  by  the  eight  bishops  of  Iquitos, 
Chachopoyas,  Huanaco,  Truxillo,  Ayacucho,  Cuzco, 
Puno,  and  Arequipa;  and  by  the  incumbent  of  the 
archbishopric  of  Lima,  which  was  erected  in  1546. 
The  government  maintains  an  extensive  control  of 
the  clergy.  Thus,  when  an  episcopal  vacancy 
occurs,  the  government  proposes  three  ecclesiastics 
to  the  joint  national  legislature,  which  selects  one, 
subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  pope.  The  chap- 
ters are  supplied  by  appointees  of  the  State,  and 
the  archbishop  can  not  hinder  any  such  from  as- 
suming his  office.  While  the  State's  allowance  for 
the  archbishop  amounts  to  $20,000,  the  remaining 
dignitaries  are  ill-supported.  The  entire  parochial 
clergy  receives  no  state  contribution;  but  its  labors 
are  in  a  great  measure  supplemented  by  those  of 
the  orders  and  congregations  which  have  many 
establishments.  Lima  alone  has  thirteen  nunneries 
and  eight  cloisters  for  men.  The  orders  represented 
are  mainly  the  Dominicans,  and  next,  the  Francis- 
cans, Barefoot  Friars  (see  Barefooted  Monks  and 
Nuns),  Augustinians,  and  Jesuits.  There  are  many 
lay  fraternities  in  honor  of  Mary.  Congregations  of 
sisters  still  chiefly  attend  to  the  diffusion  of  elemen- 
tary instruction,  imiversal  compulsoiy  education 
not  being  enforced.  Excepting  the  four  at  Lima, 
there  are  few  intermediate  schools.  The  Univer- 
sity of  San  Marcos  at  Lima  has  a  theological  de- 


partment which  provides  a  six-years'  course,  after 
the  custom  of  the  orders.  Owing  to  the  meager 
immigration  of  Europeans  and  North  Americans, 
there  are  but  few  Protestants  in  Peru.  However, 
there  are  a  German  union  congregation  at  CaUao, 
a  smaller  Anglican  congregation  at  Lima,  and  one 
of  Presbyterians  from  the  United  States  at  Callao. 
[Missionary  enterprises  are  carried  on  by  the  Re- 
gions Beyond  Missionary  Union,  **  the  Brethren," 
and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Missionary  Society, 
U.  S.  The  last-named  reports  2  stations,  5 
missionaries,  39  native  workers,  231  communicants, 
and  in  all  400  professing  Evangelical  Christians. 
There  are  in  Peru  a  total  of  5,000  Evangelical 
Christians  and  500  Jews.]  Wilhelm  Goetz. 

Bibuoorapht:  C.  R.  Markham,  Hiat.  of  Perm  Chicago, 
1892;  E.  W.  Middendorf,  Peru,  3  vols.,  Beiiin.  1896; 
W.  O.  Mortimer,  Peru,  New  York,  1901;  J.  Lee,  ReUgioua 
Liberty  in  South  Americti;  unth  special  Reference  to  recent 
LegidaHon  in  Peru,  Ecuador  and  Bolivia,  Cincinnati,  1907; 
C.  R.  Enock,  Peru;  its  former  and  present  Civilization,  New 
York,  1908;  G.  Guinneaa,  Peru,  its  Story,  People  and  Re- 
ligion, London.  1908;  Marie  R.  Wright,  The  Old  and  New 
Peru,  A  Story  of  the  Ancient  Inheritance  and  the  Modem 
Growth  and  Enterprise  of  a  Great  Nation,  Philadelphia,  1909. 

PESHITO.    See  Bible  Versions,  A,  III.,  1. 

PESSIMISM:  A  word  employed  as  the  anton3ma 
of  Optimism  (q.v.).  The  term  came  into  use  in  the 
first  half  of  the  last  cent\iry.  The  dissatisfaction 
with  life  which  the  philosophcial  theory  aims  to 
embody  is,  how*ever,  of  long  standing.  The  feeling 
was  voiced  in  India  by  Guatama,  the  foimder  of 
Buddhism  (d.  about  475  b.c),  among  the  Hebrews 
in  a  modified  form  in  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes  in  the 
third  century  b.c,  among  the  Persians  in  the  Ru- 
baiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam  (about  1120  a.d.). 
Arthur  Schopenhauer  (1860)  was  the  first  repre- 
sentative of  modem  pessimism.  According  to  him 
the  world  is  as  bad  as  it  can  possibly  be,  if  it  is  to 
continue  to  exist  at  all.  The  ultimate  reality  of 
the  universe  appears  only  in  will — ^in  any  blind 
force  of  nature  and  in  sJl  organic  existence — an 
endless  striving  without  intelligence  or  aim.  The 
radical  evil  of  life — the  will  to  live — is  to  be  eradi- 
cated by  denial  of  the  "  principle  of  individuation  " 
and  by  the  perfect  denial  of  the  will  to  live  by  means 
of  asceticism,  by  destroying  illusions  of  pleasure,  by 
charity,  by  absolute  refusal  of  the  sexual  impulse, 
and  by  total  abstinence  from  food.  Eduard  von 
Hartmann  (d.  1906)  sought  to  overcome  the  dualism 
of  will  and  knowledge  in  Schopenhauer's  philosophy 
by  reducing  them  to  a  unity,  which  he  calls  the 
Unconscious.  To  the  working  of  the  irrational  will 
of  the  Unconscious,  he  ascribes  alike  the  origin  of 
existence  and  of  evil.  Will  has  broken  away  from 
the  primitive  harmony  of  the  Unconscious,  and 
nature  and  life  are  the  deplorable  consequences. 
Reason  follows  after,  to  imdo,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
evil  which  will  has  produced,  and  to  convince  it 
of  the  mischief  which  it  has  caused  and  is  causing; 
but,  before  it  succeeds,  all  history  must  be  trav- 
ersed, all  delusions  experienced,  all  follies  com- 
mitted. He  will  not  say  that  the  world  is  the  worst 
possible;  he  will  not  deny  even  that  it  may  be  the 
best  possible,  since  we  do  not  know  what  is  possible: 
but  he  holds  decidedly  that  it  is  worse  than  would 
have  been  no  world  at  all.   He  believes  himself  able 
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to  provci  by  an  appeal  to  the  experience  both  of 
individuals  and  of  society,  that  pain  preponderates 
in  a  high  degree  over  pleasure,  evil  over  good.  He 
does  not  deny  that  there  is  a  kind  of  progress  and 
plan  in  history;  and  yet  he  regards  history  as,  on 
the  whole,  an  irrational  process,  the  successive 
epochs  of  which  are  so  many  stages  of  illusion.  The 
progress  of  history  is,  in  his  view,  not  the  growth 
of  any  positive  good  in  history,  but  the  growth  of 
man's  consciousness  of  the  nothingness  and  vanity 
of  human  life.  The  most  thorough  and  uncom- 
promising of  the  advocates  of  pessimism  is  Julius 
Friedrich  August  Bahnsen  (d.  1881).  He  maintains 
that  the  world  and  life  are  not  only  essentially  ir- 
rational and  wretched,  but  will  be  eternally  so; 
that  his  fellow  pessimists  have  no  right  to  promise 
that  the  agony  of  creation  will  ever  terminate;  that 
the  hope  of  the  extinction  of  evil  in  a  world  essen- 
tially evil  is  an  unreasonable  hope,  and  can  be  based 
only  on  blind  faith  {Der  Widerapruch  im  Wisaen 
und  Wesen  der  Welt,  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1880-82). 

(Robert  Flint.)  C.  A.  Beckwith. 

Bibuooraphy:  A.  Schopenhauer,  Studies  in  Pessimism, 
London.  1891.  another  transl.,  ib..  1896;  Agnes  Taubert, 
Der  Pessimi^mtia  und  seine  Gegner,  Berlin,  1873;  J.  TuUoch, 
Modem  Theories  in  Philosophy  and  Rdigion,  Edinburgh, 
1874;  E.  Pfleidcrer,  Der  modeme  Pesstmismus,  Berlin,  1875; 
K.  Frants,  Der  Pessimismus;  seine  BegrUndung  in  der  mo- 
demen  Philosophie,  CarLsruhe.  1876;  J.  HQber,  Der  Pessi- 
mismtta,  Munich,  1876;  J.  Rehmke,  Die  Philosophie  des 
Weitachmerzes,  St.  Gallen,  1876;  idem,  Der  Pessimismus  und 
die  SiUenlehre,  Leipaic.  1882;  J.  F.  A.  Bahnsen,  Das  Tra- 
giache  als  WeltgeseU,  ib.  1877;  idem,  Pessimiste- Brevier, 
Berlin.  1879;  idem,  Der  Widerspruch  im  Wissen  und  Wesen 
der  Weli,  2  vols.,  ib.  1880-82;  G.  Borries,  Leber  den  Pes- 
aimiemua,  Leipsic.  1880;  A.  Bacmeister.  Der  Pessimis- 
mus und  die  SiUenlehre,  GQtersloh,  1882;  J.  W.  Barlow, 
The  Ultimatum  of  Pessimism,  London,  1882;  P.  Christ, 
Der  Pessimismus  und  die  SiUenlehre,  Leipsic,  1882;  H. 
Sommer,  Der  Pessimismus  und  die  SiUenlehre,  Berlin, 
1883;  idem.  Die  Religion  des  Pessimismus,  ib.  1884;  C. 
Williams,  Modem  Pessimism;  its  Cause  and  Cure,  Bod- 
min, 1885;  J.  Hinton,  The  Mystery  of  Pain,  Boston,  1886; 
G.  Ktissner.  Kritik  des  Pessimismus,  Halle,  1888;  O. 
PlQmacher,  Der  Pessimismus,  Heidelberg,  1888;  E.  von 
Hartmann,  Philosophie  des  Unbewusstseins,  Leipsic,  1890, 
£ng.  transl.  of  earlier  ed..  Philosophy  of  the  Unconscious, 
3  vols..  London,  1884;  idem,  Zur  Geschichte  und  Begrilnd- 
uno  des  Pessimismus,  Leipsic,  1892;  J.  Sully,  Pessimism: 
a  History  and  Criticism,  London,  1891;  P.  Cadbne,  Le 
Pessimisme  Uaitime,  Paris,  1894;  K.  Hollenstciner,  Das 
Weltdend  und  die  WeUerldsung,  Gtitersloh.  1894;  R.  M. 
Wenley.  Aspects  of  Pessimism,  London,  1894;  S.  Faure, 
La  Douleur  universelle,  Paris,  1895;  J.  P.  Hopps.  Pessi- 
mism, Science,  and  God,  London,  1895;  H.  Fierens-Gevaert, 
La  Tristesse  contemporaine,  Paris,  1899;  A.  Kowalewski, 
Studien  zur  Psychologie  des  Pessimismus,  Wiesbaden,  1904; 
G.  Salkinowitz,  Pessimistische  Stromungen  im  Judentum, 
Bern,  1908;  and  the  literature  under  Optimism. 

PESTALOZZI,  JOHANN  HEINRICH:  Philan- 
thropist and  founder  of  the  modern  educational 
system;  b.  at  Zurich  Jan.  12,  1746;  d.  at  Brugg 
(18  m.  n.w.  of  Zurich)  Feb.  17,  1827.  He  was 
brought  up  by  his  mother,  his  father,  a  surgeon, 
having  died  in  1751;  he  began  the  study  of  theol- 
ogy and  of  law,  but  gave  up  both  to  become  a  re- 
former in  education,  the  stimulus  having  come  in 
part  from  Rousseau's  ^mUe,  in  part  from  the  death 
of  a  friend.  His  earliest  effort  was  an  attempt  to 
show  the  advantage  of  combining  agriculture  with 
manufactures  and  the  education  of  children.  To 
carry  this  out,  he  bought  a  tract  of  waste  land  in 
the  canton  of  Aargau.    This  venture  proved  a  fail- 


ure, partly  through  Pestalozzi's  inexperience  in 
business,  and  with  it  went  (1780)  also  his  educa- 
tional institute  for  poor  children,  which  he  bad 
opened  in  the  farmhouse  with  fifty  scholars.  At 
this  time,  which  was  one  of  great  privation  and  dire 
poverty,  he  began  to  write,  the  earliest  results  being 
Abendstunde  einea  Einsiedlera  (1780;  aphorisms 
which  contain  his  educational  program);  his  cele- 
brated Lienhard  und  Gertrud  (4  vols.,  Frankfort, 
1781-89;  Eng.  transl.,  Leonard  and  Gertrude ^  2  vols., 
London,  1825),  which  achieved  instant  and  univer- 
sal success,  being  translated  into  practically  all 
European  languages;  and  the  sequel  Christoph  und 
Else  (Zurich,  1782).  The  Lienhard  und  Gertrud  pic- 
tures the  reformation  of  a  household  and  then  of  a 
village  by  the  efforts  of  a  good  woman.  The  next 
important  contribution  was  his  Nachforachungen 
Hber  den  Gang  der  Natur  in  der  Entufickelung  dea 
Menacfiengeachlechta  (1797),  which  reflects  the  in- 
fluence of  Fichte,  whom  he  had  come  to  know  in 
1792.  When  the  French  invaded  Switzerland  in 
1798,  Pestalozzi  was  given  honorary  citizenship. 
In  consequence  of  the  devastation  of  Unterwalden, 
many  children  were  left  orphans  and  destitute. 
Pestalozzi  collected  eighty  of  these  in  an  old  nun- 
nery and  took  sole  care  of  them,  sharing  their  want 
and  teaching  them  at  the  same  time.  This  work 
was  stopped  and  the  children  dispersed  in  1799 
when  the  French  took  the  building  as  a  hospital. 
He  failed  to  interest  Napoleon  in  his  educational 
schemes,  but  published  in  1801  Wie  Gertrud  ihre 
Kinder  lehrt  (Eng.  transl..  How  Gertrude  Teaches 
her  Children,  London,  1894)  and  in  1803  Buch  der 
Mattery  oder  Anleitung  filr  Matter,  ihre  Kinder 
hemerken  und  reden  zu  lehren.  His  ideas  were  now 
influential,  and  the  government  of  Bern  gave  him 
a  cloister  for  his  school  (1804),  and  the  next  year 
he  removed  to  Yverdun  on  Lake  NeuchAtel,  where 
the  rest  of  his  active  life  (till  1825)  was  spent,  the 
institution  being  for  the  instruction  of  both  children 
and  teachers.  After  his  retirement  in  1825,  Pes- 
talozzi wrote  Schwanengesang  and  Lebenaachich- 
sale. 

The  revolution  in  teaching  brought  about  by 
Pestalozzi  consisted  in  beginning  the  education  of 
a  child  by  training  the  observation,  passing  then 
to  the  realization  in  consciousness  of  the  facts  thus 
gained,  and  next  to  the  formulation  of  them  in 
language.  From  measuring  he  passed  to  drawing, 
then  to  writing,  counting,  and  reckoning.  The  en- 
tire aim  was  thus  to  evoke  the  child's  native  abil- 
ities instead  of  following  the  earlier  method  of  pour- 
ing information  into  the  mind.  The  centenary  of 
his  birth  was  celebrated  in  many  places  on  the  con- 
tinent, occasion  being  taken  to  found  institutions 
to  carry  out  his  ideas,  especially  his  philanthropic 
plans  for  the  poorer  classes.  The  most  noted 
of  these  is  the  Deutsche  Pestalozzi-Stiftung  at 
Berlin. 

His  works  were  collected  as  SdnUliche  Schriften 
(15  vols.,  Stuttgart  and  Tubingen,  1819-26),  and 
Sdmtliche  Werke  (20  vols.,  Berlin  and  Liegnitz, 
1881-96;  ed.  Seyffarth,  12  vols.,  Liegnitz,  1899- 
1902)  and  by  P.  Natorp  in  3  vols.  (ib.  1905).  A 
work  appearing  in  English  was  Lettera  an  Ectrly 
Education  (London,  1827). 
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Schrijltn  ton  und  'ilbcr  PtiSaiom.  Zschopau.  1894;  Msnu- 
mmta  OCTTnnmai  padoeoaica,  vola.  inv..  nix,,  uni., 
Berlin.  ISOl-OS.  Biogniphiea  ate  by:  £.  Biber.  St.  Onll, 
1S27,  Eng.  truul..  London,  ]S3t;  C.  J.  Blochuuuin.  Leip- 
■ic,  IMfl;  H.  Christoffel,  Zurich,  1846;  H.  Morf.  4  voli., 
Winlerthur,  1B64-S9;  P.  Knui,  New  York,  1B7S;  P,  P. 
Pomp«e,  Zd  ed..  Pnru,  ISS2;  R.  do  Guimpc,  3d  ed..  Lau- 
■aane.  188S.  Eog,  transl,,  Londoa.  ISOO;  J.  G.  Guilkume: 
Farw,  1S90;  W.  Kayiwr,  Zurich.  1896;  L.  W.  Seylertb, 
8(h  ed.,  Leipeic,  1904:  P.  Nitorp.  Langensnlu,  I90&, 
A.  Heuhsum,  BerUo,  IBIO,  Coruult  furtlicr:  C.  vod 
Raumer,  Tht  Life  and  Sufm  «f  PrUalmi.  London,  1855; 
J.  Pajne,  Pealalani;  Iht  InJIuente  <rf  *m  Principle  oiul 
PratXitt,  London,  1876;  A.  VdrbI.  Sott'maiiKhe  Dai~ 
tleaima  drr  Padai/offiJ!  P  tlaloau.  Hanover,  1386;  H. 
Bcberer.  Dia  peitaloaiMtke  Padaaaaik,  Leipeic,  1896; 
C.  Rothenbeixer.  PeMaloiti  aii  Phiioaoph,  Bern.  1898: 
A.  Piolochn,  Pcalaloai  at  Vblvatlion  popwJoirf  modtrnc. 
Fata.  laV-i;  H,  Barnard,  Pnlalotti  and  Au  Edwatianal 
Svtltm.  New  York.  I90S;  J.  0,  Compayrf.  Petlolam  ami 
BlrmnOary  Eihaalion.  Boston,  1907;  W.  S.  Monrop,  Hitl. 
o!  Ihc  Ptttalaaian  JUavcmen!  in  (As  (/nilerf  Stalct.  Syra- 
CUH,  N.  Y„  1907;  R.  Seide!,  Drr  taibekannte  PeHalaai 
drr  Saaal-PDlitiier  und  Soiial-Padmioii'-  Zarich,  1910. 

PETAVIDS,  DIOBTSICS  {DENIS  PETAn): 
French  Jesuit;  b.  at  Orl^ana  Aug.  21,  1583;  d.  at 
Paris  Dec,  U,.  1652.  Educated  at  Orleans  and 
Paris,  he  began  to  leiich  at  Bourges  in  1602,  but 
three  years  later  resigned  both  his  profeasoralup 
and  a  caiionry  of  Orliaiu  to  enter  the  Society  of 
Jceus.  He  then  studied  at  the  college  in  Poi)t-&- 
MouHSon,  taught  at  Reims,  La  Fl^ehe,  and  Paris, 
was  professed  in  1618,  and  from  1621  to  1614  was 
professor  of  powtive  theology  at  Paris. 

Petavius'  range  of  learning  was  vast,  extending 
over  classical  philology,  chronology  and  history, 
polemics,  patristics,  and  the  history  of  dogma.  He 
began  with  cinsaical  philology,  where  hia  learning 
vaa  evinced  by  his  editions  of  Synesius  (Paris, 
1611),  ^xteen  orations  of  Tbemistius  (1613),  three 
orations  of  Julian  (1614)  and  the  same  author's 
complete  works  (1630),.Nicephorua  with  fragments 
of  other  Byzantine  biatorians  (1616),  and,  the  most 
important  of  all  hia  contributions  to  thia  t^herc  of 
learning,  an  edition  and  translation  of  the  complete 
works  of  Epiphanius  (1632).  Be  likewise  com- 
posed Oroiiones  (Paris,  1620),  Opera  poetica  (i.atin; 
1620),  and  Carmina  Graca  (1641). 

From  classical  philology  and  patristics  Petavius 
was  led  to  the  atudica  in  chronology  which  occu- 
pied him  for  Tuany  j^ars.  In  his  iJe  doctrina  tem- 
poram  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1627) — written  largely  in 
criticism  of  the  De  rmaidatione  temporum  (Paris, 
1583)  of  Joseph  Justus  Scaliger  (ij.v.) — Petavius 
sought  to  reeetublish  universal  chronology;  and 
this  work  was  supplemented  by  hi'"  in  his  Tabulw 
rhronologica  Ttffiim,  dynaslarum  ...  a  muTuio  con- 
rfilo  (1628),  IJranologum  give  syelcma  ■varionim  ait- 
thorinn  qui  de  ephiEra  et  eideribiis  eorutmpie  niolibug 
Graee  commenCiUi  sunt  (1630),  Raticnarium  Irm- 
jxjTum  (2  parts,  1633-34;  last  ed.,  3  vols.,  Venice, 
184'J;  Eng.  transl.  by  R.  P..  Tht  Hietory  of  the 
Worlii:  or.  An  Account  of  Time,  2  parts,  London, 
1659),  and  La  Pierre  de  tmiche  chronologique  (1636). 

Among  the  polemic  writings  of  Petavius,  aimed 
at  those  who  would  impair  the  teachings  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  mention  may  be  made  of  the 
following:  against  the  Calvinistic  Claudius  Sal- 
masiua  (q.v.),  Diastrtatianum  eccletiantiearum  HbH 


duo  (Paris,  1641)  and  De  ecciesiosttca  hierarehia 
Vbri  tree  (1643);  against  Maturin  Simon,  dean  of 
Ori&ns,  De  paniimticE  ritu  in  veUri  ecctena  (Paris, 
1624);  against  Hugo  Grotiua  (q.v,),  De  potatate 
consecrandi  ei  aaaifiaindi  aacerdotHnis  a  Deo  con' 
ressu  (Paris,  1639) ;  and  against  the  JanBenists,  De 
libera  arbilHo  (Paris,  1643),  De  Ut  penitence  pub- 
lique  etdela  priparotion  d  la  eommunion  (1643),  De 
lege  et  gratia  (lfi48),  De  Tridenlini  concilii  iji(erpr«- 
lalione  et  Sandi  Auguslini  liodrtna  (1649),  and  De 
adjutorio  sine  quo  et  adjutorio  quo  (1651). 

Though  Petavius'  Greek  Parapkrasia  Panlmomm 
el  canttcomm  (Paris,  1637)  was  highly  esteemed  for 
its  eiegetical  value,  his  greatest  service  to  theology 
was  rendered  by  his  avowedly  anti-scholastic,  De 
theologicia  dogrnatiris  (5  vols.,  Paris,  1644-50), 
which  he  did  not  live  to  complete.  The  first  vol- 
ume discusses  the  doctrine  of  God  and  the  divine 
qualities  in  eight  books,  and  predestination  in  two; 
the  second,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  eight 
books;  the  third,  the  doctrine  of  angels'  creation, 
and  the  hierarchy  in  twelve  books;  and  the  fourth 
and  fifth,  the  incarnation  and  the  person  and  work 
of  Christ  in  aiiteen  books.  The  sixth  volume,  which 
none  but  Petavius  himself  could  have  written,  was 
to  have  set  forth  tlie  doctrines  of  the  sacraments, 
the  law,  faith,  love,  hope,  virtues,  and  vices. 
After  the  merits  of  the  work  became  fully  recog- 
nized, repeated  editions  appeared,  of  which  the 
best  is  that  by  J.  B.  Foumials  (8  vols.,  Paris, 
1866-67). 

Petavius'  correspondence  with  scholars  in  France, 
Italy,  Holland,  etc.,  is  ot  value  both  for  the  history 
of  learning  in  the  seventeenth  century  and  for  his 
own  biography.  Only  a  comparatively  small  por- 
tion, however,  has  been  preserved,  this  appearing 
posthumously  in  his  Epislolarum  libri  tree  (Paris, 
1652),  reprinted  in  the  editions  of  the  De  doctrina 
lempomm  at  Amsterdam  (1705),  Verona  (1734), 
and  Venice  (1757).  The  sum  total  of  his  works  is 
reckoned  at  forty-nine.  (O.  ZOcKLERt.) 
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»ad  NiceroD.  Mtmairrt.  snvii.  81-234.  Consult  furthtr: 
F.  ^toDODik.  Dimvtiwi  POaviiu.  Oral.  1876;  J.  C.  V. 
(.■halflilBin,  l.r  Pfrc  Drrtit  Pelaa.  Paria.  1884;  Boyla.  IMc- 
lianaru.  iv.  800-602  <wortb  oouiulldiia) ;  KL,  ix.  1841-13; 
LiohtcnbBTjter,  ESR.  i.  507-608. 

PETER  OF  ALCAnTAHA:  Spanish  Franciscan 
and  reformer  of  hia  order;  b.  at  Alcantara  (110  ra. 
B.w.  of  Salamanca)  1499;  d,  at  Amas  (near  Alcan- 
tara) Oct,  18,  1562.  He  entered  the  order  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  became  guardian  of  a  new  monas- 
tery at  Badajoz  in  1519,  and  was  ordained  priest  in 
1534.  He  later  lived  as  a  hermit  near  Soriana, 
where  he  n-rote  his  De  oraiione  et  medUatione  (Eng. 
transl.,  by  0.  WJUoughby,  A  Golden  Treatite  of 
MentcUl  Praier,  Brussehi,  1632;  reprinted  Liver- 
pool, 1843).  In  1538  he  was  made  provincial  of 
Estremadura,,  and  at  once  began  measures  to  re- 
form hia  order..  In  1564  he  commenced  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Franciscan  congregation  of  strict  ob- 
servance, and  secured  the  sanction  of  Julius  III. 
No  monastery  of  these  rigidly  ascetic  "  Hinoritea 
of  the  Strictest  Observance  "  (as  they  were  offi- 
cially kno\s-u)  might  contain  more  than  eight  monks. 


Peter  of  Alexandria 
Peter  the  Apostle 
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and  their  rule  formed  a  partial  prototype  for  the 
disoalced  Carmelite  nuns  of  St.  Theresa  (q.v.). 
Peter  of  Alcantara  was  beatified  in  1622,  and 
canonized  in  1669.  The  treatise  De  animi  pace  aeu 
tranquillitaie  (Eng.  transl.,  by  T.  W.,  Pax  animoe: 
a  short  Treatise  declaring  how  necessary  the  Tran- 
quiUity  .  .  .  of  the  Soul  Is,  London,  1665;  re- 
printed London,  1876)  seems  to  have  been  the 
second  part  of  the  De  oraiione  rather  than  an 
independent  composition. 

The  congregation  foimded  by  Peter  of  Alcantara 
numbered  some  twenty  provinces  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  had  monasteries  in  Spain,  southern 
Italy,  Rome,  the  Tyrol,  South  America,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  Japan.  (O.  ZOcKLERf.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Lauren tius  a  Divo  Paulo,  PorterUum  pctni- 
terUia,  »eu  vita  S.  Petri  de  Alcantara,  Rome.  1669  (also  in 
ASB,  Oct.,  viii.  700-809;  this  is  based  upon  the  earlier 
works  of  Johannes  a  S.  Maria  and  the  Oratorian  Fran- 
eesco  Marchese,  Rome,  1667);  Ada  canoniuUionia  S. 
Petri  de  Alcantara  et  S.  Maodalena  de  Paxtie,  Rome,  1669 ; 
F.  Hueber,  Leben,  Tugend  und  Wunderwerke  dee  heiligen 
Petnte  von  Alcantara,  Munich,  1670;  Helyot,  Ordree  mon- 
aatiqiue,  vii.  137  sqq.;  O.  Z6ckler,  in  Zeitachrift  fUr  die 
geeamte  lutherieche  Theologie,  1864,  pp.  39-78;  KL,  ix. 
1880-84. 

PETER  OF  ALEXANDRIA:  Bishop  and  mar- 
tyr; d.  at  Alexandria  311.  He  seems  to  have  been 
the  second  successor  of  Theognostus  as  the  head  of 
the  catechetical  school  at  Alexandria;  and  though 
only  scanty  fragments  of  his  writings  have  sur- 
vived, it  is  known  that  he  was  an  opponent  of 
Origen,  criticizing  his  opinions  on  the  relation  of 
the  body  to  the  soul  and  on  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  but  at  the  same  time  agreeing  with  him  that 
Christianity  must  supply  an  inerrant  knowledge  as 
a  condition  of  attainment  to  the  perfect  life. 

From  Peter's  treatise  "  On  penitence  '*  are  drawn 
fourteen  "  penitential  canons "  which  have  been 
incorporated  in  canon  law.  These  canons  were  evi- 
dently composed  by  Peter  himself  in  an  epistle 
written  in  306  to  the  Egyptian  churches;  and  in 
them  he  pleaded  for  greater  leniency  toward  the 
Lapsed  (q.v.).  Those  who  had  denied  the  faith 
under  torture  might  be  received  after  forty  days 
of  penance;  those  who  had  lapsed  during  imprison- 
ment, after  a  year;  those  who  had  denied  the  faith 
without  compulsion  should  be  judged  according  to 
Luke  xiii.  6  sqq.;  and  the  impenitent  should  be 
excommunicated.  Those  who  had  pretended  to 
abandon  Christianity  might  be  restored  after  pen- 
ance of  half  a  year;  masters  who  had  caused  their 
slaves  to  offer  sacrifice  for  them  were  required  to 
do  penance  for  three  years,  and  their  slaves  for  one 
year;  but  those  who  had  suffered  imprisonment 
for  the  faith  were  to  enjoy  the  rights  of  Christian 
fellowship.  Such  of  the  clergy  as  had  needlessly 
exposed  themselves  to  persecution  and  had  lapsed 
dining  the  trial  of  their  faith  could  never  be  re- 
stored to  more  than  lay  conmiunion  ^^ith  the  Church. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  who  had  paid  for  inamu- 
nity  were  deemed  the  reverse  of  blameworthy,  and 
flight  was  also  considered  justifiable,  even  if  others 
^\ere  taken  instead  of  the  fugitive. 

The  attitude  taken  by  Peter  toward  the  lapsed 
has  been  assigned  as  the  cause  of  the  schism  of 
Meletius  of  Lycopolis  (q.v.),  though  the  real  rea- 


son was  more  probably  the  rivalry  between  the  two 
bishops.  Meletius  having  unwarrantedly  conse- 
crated bishops  and  ordained  priests  in  place  of 
those  who  were  imprisoned  or  had  fled,  he  was  ex- 
commimicated  by  Peter.  According  to  another, 
l3ut  more  dubious,  tradition,  the  two  bishops  be- 
came estranged  while  fellow  prisoners,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  conflicting  views  regarding  the 
treatment  of  the  lapsed.  The  acts  of  Peter's  mar- 
tyrdom also  record  that  he  ordained  Arius  to  the 
diaconate,  but  afterward  excluded  him  from  the 
fellowship  of  the  Church  because  of  his  adherence 
to  the  exconmiimicated  Meletius.  The  imprison- 
ment and  execution  of  Peter  of  Alexandria  seem 
to  have  been  quite  unexpected.  His  day  is  Nov.  26. 
An  interesting  document  on  the  observance  of 
the  Sabbath,  which  has  been  edited  by  C.  Schmidt 
{TU,  XX.,  1901,  pp.  4  sqq.),  is  ascribed  to  Peter, 
though  its  authenticity  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt. 
A  number  of  other  fragments  obviously  referring  to 
Peter  of  Alexandria  have  also  been  discovered,  but 
these,  like  the  treatise  on  the  Sabbath,  seem  to 
show  many  interpolations.  Equally  doubtfid  is  a 
fragment  of  a  "  Teaching  of  Peter,''  and  the  same 
statement  holds  good  of  the  fragments  ''  On  Blas- 
phemy "  and  "  On  the  Passover  "  which  have  been 
ascribed  to  him.  Finally,  if  the  acts  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  Peter  may  be  believed,  he  fled  from  perse- 
cution from  place  to  place  through  Mesopotamia, 
Syria,  and  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  so  that 
he  must  have  left  Egypt  and  interrupted  his  inmie- 
diate  supervision  of  his  diocese. 

(N.  BONWETSCH.) 

A  second  of  the  name  (d.  Feb.  14,  380)  was  bishop 
of  Alexandria  in  succession  to  Athanasius,  who 
nominated  him  just  before  his  own  death  in  373. 
He  suffered  persecution  from  the  Arians,  who  called 
in  the  pagan  prefect,  and  was  compelled  to  flee.  He 
lived  five  years  in  Rome,  and  returned  in  378.  He 
was  highly  honored  by  Gregory  Nazianzen  and  Basil. 

Bibuoorapht:  Remains  of  Peter's  writings  are  edited  in 
M.  J.  Routh,  ReliquioB  eacroB,  iv.  10  sqq.,  Oxford,  1846; 
P.  de  Lagarde,  Reliquia  juria  ecclesia  antiquice,  pp.  63— 
73,  99-117,  cf.  pp.  xlvi.-Uv.,  Leipsic.  1856;  MPG,  xvi. 
449-622;  J.  B.  Pitra.  Analecta  sacra,  iv.  187-195,  425- 
430,  8  vols.,  Paris,  1876  sqq.;  Schulthess,  in  ZDMO, 
1902,  pp.  257-258;  W.  E.  Crum.  in  JTS,  1903,  pp.  387- 
397;  C.  Heer,  in  Oriene  Christianua,  ii.  2,  pp.  344  sqq. 
An  Eng.  transl.  of  some  fragments  is  in  ANF,  vi  269-283. 
The  Acts  of  his  martyrdom  are  in  F.  Combefis,  lUtiatrittm 
Chrieti  martyrum  lecti  triumphi,  pp.  189  sqq.,  Paris,  1660; 
and  J.  Viteau,  Paesiona  dea  aainta  Ecaterine  et  Pierre 
d^Alexandric,  Barbara,  et  Anyaia,  Paris,  1897,  and  in  MPO, 
xviii.  453  sqq.  (all  these,  the  Greek  Acts);  the  Latin  Acts 
are  in  A.  Mai,  Specilegium  Romanum,  iii.  673  sqq.,  Rome, 
1840,  and  thence  reprinted  in  MPL,  cxxix.  691  sqq.;  the 
Syriac  are  in  P.  Bedjan's  Ada  martyrum,  v.  543  sqq., 
Paris,  1895;  the  Coptic  are  in  H.  Hyvemat,  Lea  Adea  dea 
maHyrea,  i.  263  sqq.,  ib.  1886-87. 

Further  sources  are:  Eusebius,  Hiat.  ecd.,  VII.,  xxzii.  31, 
VIII.,  xiii.  7,  IX.,  vi.  2;  Epiphanius,Heer.,lxviii.;  Socrates, 
Hiat.  ecd.,  I.,  vi.;  Sosomen,  Hiat.  ecd.,  I.,  xv.  Consult 
(for  a  list  of  works,  principally  old)  ANF,  Bibliography, 
p.  74.  For  discussions:  C.  Schmidt,  in  TU,  xx.  4  (1901); 
O.  Bardcnhewer,  Oeachichte  der  <iltkirchliche  Litteratttr,  ii. 
203  sqq.,  Freiburg,  1903;  L.  B.  Radford,  Three  Teachera 
of  Alexandria,  Cambridge  and  New  York,  1908;  KrOger, 
History,  pp.  219-222;  idem,  in  ZWT,  xxxi  (1888),  434-448; 
AnalKia  BoUandiana,  vols.,  xix.-xx.,  Hamack,  Litteratur, 
i.  443  sqq.,  ii.  2,  pp.  71  sqq.;  idem,  Dogma,  vols,  iii.-iv.. 
passim;  Ceillier,  Atdeitra  aacrSa,  ii.  615-616.  iu.  56-61;  KL, 
ix.  1884-85;  DCB,  iv.  331-336. 
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3.  The  Preaching. 

4.  The  Acta. 


L  Life:  The  sole  souroe  for  the  biography  of 
the  Apostle  Peter  during  the  earthly  ministry  of 
Christ  is  the  canonical  Gospels.  He  originally  bore 
the  very  common  Jewish  name  of  Shimeon,  Sim- 
eon, or  Simon  (cf.  Acts  xv.  14;  II  Pet.  i.  1),  the 
first  of  these  forms  being  the  earliest,  and  the  last 
the  latest.  He  likewise  had  the  Aramaic  honor- 
ary surname  of  Kepha  (Gk.  Kephaa), 
I.  Name  or  "  Rock/'  which  was  translated  into 
and  Early  its  Greek  equivalent  Petros,  "  Peter." 
Career.  Christ  himself,  however,  termed  his 
apostle  Peter  only  thrice  (John  i.  42; 
Matt.  xvi.  18;  Luke  xxii.  34),  elsewhere  using  either 
the  name  Simon  (Matt.  xvii.  25;  Mark  ziv.  37; 
Luke  xxii.  31)  or,  in  more  solemn  moments,  Simon 
son  of  John  (Matt.  xvi.  17;  John  i.  42,  xxi.  15-17). 
The  phraseology  of  the  Evangelists  varies.  Mark 
terms  the  apostle  Simon  until  he  receives  the  sur- 
name of  Peter  (Mark  ill.  16),  after  which  he  is  called 
Peter;  and  a  similar,  though  less  consistent,  course 
is  followed  by  the  other  two  eynoptists  (cf.  Matt, 
iv.  18,  viii.  14,  xvi.  16;  Luke  v.  8).  In  Acts  he  is 
invariably  called  Peter,  even  when  addressed  (Acts 
X.  13,  xi.  7).  In  the  Fourth  Gospel  he  is  called 
Simon  only  when  first  mentioned,  elsewhere  being 
usually  termed  Simon  Peter,  Peter  alone  being  used 
only  when  the  double  name  either  precedes  or  fol- 
lows. Paul  almost  invariably  terms  him  Cephas 
(I  Cor.  i.  12,  iii.  22,  ix.  5,  xv.  5;  Gal.  i.  18,  ii.  9, 
11,  14),  the  use  of  Peter  here  being  extremely  rare 
(Gal.  ii.  7-8).  The  father  of  the  Apostle  Peter  was 
named  John  (John  i.  42,  xxi.  15  sqq.)  or,  in  abbre- 
viated form,  Jona  (Matt.  xvi.  17).  He  was  prob- 
ably from  Bethsaida  (John  i.  44),  although  Mark 
i.  21,  29  makes  him  a  resident  of  Capemaimi,  the 
apparent  contradiction  being  explicable  by  the  fact 
that  at  marriage  (cf .  I  Cor.  ix.  5)  he  had  removed 
to  the  latter  town,  making  his  living  by  fishing,  to- 
gether with  his  yoimger  brother  Andrew,  in  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  (Matt.  iv.  18;  Mark  i.  16;  Luke  v.  3). 
Andrew  had  early  become  one  of  the  disciples  of 
John  the  Baptist  (John  i.  40),  and  it  was  this  younger 
brother  who  brought  Peter  into  contact  with  Jesus 
(John  i.  42).  There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  he  then  became  a  member  of  the  Messiah's 
circle,  or  that  he  was  present  among  the  disciples 
at  Cana  (John  ii.  2),  at  Jerusalem  (ii.  17),  in  Judea 
(iv.  2),  and  in  Samaria  (iv.  8).  It  would  rather 
seem  that,  after  returning  with  Jesus  to  Galilee, 
Peter  there  resumed  his  trade,  so  that  there  is  no 
real  discrepancy  between  the  account  in  the  Gos- 
pel of  John  and  the  synoptic  records  of  the  calling 


of  Peter  (John  ii.  41  sqq.;  Matt.  iv.  18  sqq.;  Mark 
i.  16  sqq.),  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  synoptic  ac- 
count presupposes  the  Johannine,  which  alone  ren- 
ders it  intelligible  as  the  docimients  now  read.  With 
the  second  calling,  however,  Peter  seems  to  have 
become  the  constant  follower  of  Jesus  throughout 
all  his  wanderings,  so  that  his  incorporation  among 
the  twelve  apostles  (Matt.  x.  1  sqq.;  Mark  iii.  13 
sqq.)  evidently  makes  little  real  change  in  his  rela* 
tion  to  Christ. 

While  Matthew  and  Luke  ascribe  a  slightly  more 

marked  preeminence  to  Peter  among  the  apostles 

than  does  Mark,  which  is  based  laigely 

2.  Position  on  Petrine  sources,  there  is  no  real 
among  the  discrepancy  between  them.    Matthew 

Apostles,  and  Luke  have  included  certain  pas- 
sages, omitted  by  Mark,  which  em- 
phasize the  leadership  of  Peter  (Matt.  xiv.  28-31, 
xvi.  17-19,  xvii.  24-27,  xviii.  21;  Luke  v.  3,  xii. 
41,  xxii.  32,  xxiv.  12,  34);  words  ascribed  by  Mark 
to  the  apostles  in  general  are  attributed  by  Mat- 
thew and  Luke  to  Peter  (cf.  Matt.  xv.  15  and  Luke 
viii.  45  with  Mark  vii.  17,  v.  31);  Peter  is  expressly 
mentioned  where  Mark  gives  no  name  (cf.  Luke 
xxii.  8  with  Mark  xiv.  13);  Matthew  explicitly 
stresses  the  priority  of  Peter  among  the  apostles 
(cf.  Matt.  X.  2  with  Mark  iii.  16  sqq.;  Luke  vi.  14 
sqq.;  Acts  i.  13  sqq.);  and  the  position  which  he 
held  according  to  Mark  (v.  37,  xiii.  3,  xiv.  33)  was 
little  less  thim  that  ascribed  to  him  in  Matthew 
and  Luke.  Nor  is  this  position  altered  by  the  rela- 
tion of  Peter  to  John  in  the  Fourth  Go[q)el.  Here 
John  has  a  certain  preeminence  because  of  his 
greater  sympathy  with  the  mind  of  Jesus,  whereas 
Peter  owed  his  position  to  his  quick  decision  and 
action,  a  position  which  the  Fourth  Gospel  not  only 
does  not  minimize,  but,  on  the  contrary,  brings 
into  full  prominence. 

Generally  speaking,  the  character  of  Peter  is  de- 
scribed with  essential  harmony  in  all  the  Gospels. 
He  appears  as  an  admirable  type  of  the  Galilean, 
well-meaning,  confiding,  freedom-lov- 

3.  Charac-  ing,  and  courageous,  yet  changeable, 
ter  and     capricious,  and  eager  for  novelty  (Jo- 
Tempera-    sephus.  War,  III.,  iii.  2;   Life,  16-17; 

ment  Matt.  xi.  7  sqq.,  16  sqq.).  At  first 
blush  it  seems  strange  that  Jesus  should 
have  given  the  epithet  of  "  Rock  "  to  one  of  such 
character,  yet  he  saw  far  beneath  the  surface  and 
grasped  the  inherent  strength  and  stability  that 
underlay  the  changing  and  inconstant  exterior. 
Nor  did  Peter  prove  unworthy  of  this  confidence; 
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his  trust  became  ardent  devotion;    and  his  quick 
resolution  was  strengthened  and  steadied.    Yet  in 
the  account  of  his  walking  on  the  water  (Matt.  xiv. 
28-31)  his  natural  instability  of  character,  even 
after  being  long  under  the  influence  of  Jesus,  comes 
clearly  to  the  fore;   while  his  denial  of  Christ  still 
more  strongly  marks  his  wavering  and  his  weak- 
ness.   Nevertheless,  he  had  already  shown  himself 
worthy  of  his  title,  as  when  at  Cspsarea  Philippi  he 
boldly  declared  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ,  not  a  mere 
precursor  of  the  Messiah  (Matt.  xvi.  13  sqq. ;   Mark 
viii.  27  sqq.;   Luke  ix.  18  sqq.;   John  vi.  66  sqq.), 
especially  as  this  was  the  very  time  when  many, 
disappointed  in  Jesus,  were  abandoning  him.    Yet 
even  the  faith  of  Peter  was  not  uncommingled  with 
hopes  of  the  earthly  power  and  glory  of  Christ,  and 
from  the  first  foreshadowing  of  the  siifferings  of 
Christ,  made  at  Csesarea  Philippi,  until  their  close 
the  alternate  strength  and  weakness  of  Peter  ap- 
pear in  ever-increasing  clearness.    He  incurred  the 
severe  rebuke  of  his  master  by  deprecating  the  ne- 
cessity of  such  sufferings  (Matt.  xvi.  23-24;   Mark 
viii.  33),  yet  on  the  mount  of  transfiguration  he 
again  wished  to  make  permanent  the  glory  there 
apocalyptically  revealed  (Matt.  xvii.  3;    Mark  ix. 
5;   Luke  ix.  33).    Equally  typical  was  his  desire  to 
extend  forgiveness  as  far  as  possible,  though  he 
still  fell  far  short  of  the  Christian  ideal  (Matt,  xviii. 
21-22);   and  the  same  statement  holds  true  of  the 
words  in  which  he  reminds  Christ  how  both  he  and 
the  other  disciples  had  left  all  to  follow  him  (Matt. 
xix.  27;  Mark  x.  28;  Luke  xviii.  28).    As  the  time 
of  the  passion  approached,  the  moral  perils  of  Peter 
thickened.     In  the  scene  recorded  in  John  xiii.  6 
sqq.  his  impetuosity  is  revealed,  as  well  as  a  cer- 
tain lack  of  understanding  of  the  love  of  Jesus 
which  was  to  reach  its  culmination  in  the  passion. 
Immediately  afterward  he  vowed,  despite  the  proph- 
ecy of  the  denial,  to  remain  faithful  to  Jesus  even 
unto  death  (Matt.  xxvi.  33  sqq.;  Mark  xiv.  29  sqq.; 
Luke  xxii.  33-34;   John  xiii.  37-38).    But  he  had 
overestimated  his  strength,  nor  could  he  even  keep 
awake  for  his  master's  sake  in  Gethsemane  (Matt. 
xxvi.  40;   Luke  xxii.  45).    It  is  true  that  he  drew 
his  sword  when  Jesus  was  seized  (Matt.  xxvi.  51; 
Mark  xiv.  47;    Luke  xxii.  50;   John  xviii.  10-11), 
but  when  he  saw  that  this  w^as  useless,  he  fled  with 
the  other  disciples  (Matt.  xx\'i.  56  and  parallels). 
Nevertheless,  he  made  his  way  into  the  palace  of 
the  high  priest,  where  he  was  put  to  the  real  test, 
only  to  deny  Jesus  with  the  utmost  vehemence 
(Matt.  xxvi.  69  sqq.;    Mark  xiv.  66  sqq.;    Luke 
xxii.  66  sqq.;   John  xviii.  15  sqq.).    This  last  fall 
receives  only  a  partial  explanation  from  the  vacil- 
lating character  of  Peter;   the  real  reason  seems  to 
lie  in  the  fact  that  inaction  undermined  his  resolu- 
tion, which  activity  would  have  kept  consistent. 
Yet  in  all  this  he  never  really  lost  faith  in  Christ 
for  an  instant,  and  when  he  became  aware  of  what 
he  had  almost  unconsciously  done,  his  remorse  and 
shame,  while  finally  purifying  his  character,  kept 
him  away  from  Christ  until  after  the  resurrection. 
Then,   however,   his  old  energy  reappeared,   and 
though  at  the  tomb  he  was  outstripped  in  running 
by  the  yoimger  disciple  John,  he  was  still  the  first 
to  find  that  the  grave  was  empty  (John  xx.  3  sqq.). 


and  in  the  account  of  the  appearance  of  the  risen 
Christ  at  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  the  old  character  of 
Peter  once  more  becomes  manifest  (John  xid.  7 
sqq.).  The  temperament  of  Peter,  as  here  outlined, 
was  inseparably  connected  with  his  position  of  pre- 
eminence among  the  apostles.  Not  only  was  he 
closely  associated  with  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee, 
James  and  John,  and  once  with  his  own  brother, 
Andrew,  as  one  of  the  favorite  and  most  trusted  dis- 
ciples of  Jesus  (Mark  v.  37,  ix.  2,  xiii.  3  sqq.,  xiv. 
33  sqq.;  Luke  viii.  51,  ix.  28),  and  not  only  were 
he  and  John  commissioned  to  make  preparations 
for  the  Last  Supper  (Luke  xxii.  8  sqq.),  but  the 
entire  content  of  the  Gospels  mark  him  as  preemi- 
nent over  the  other  disciples.  This  position  seems 
to  have  been  due  essentially  to  his  quick  resolution 
and  to  his  energy,  and  it  was  confirmed  by  Jesus 
both  for  the  present  and  for  the  future;  for  the 
present  by  addressing  to  him  questions  and  an- 
swers which  concerned  the  other  disciples  as  well 
(Matt.  xvii.  25  sqq.,  xviii.  22,  xxvi.  40;  John  xiii. 
36);  and  for  the  future  by  the  remarkable  words 
recorded  in  Matt.  xvi.  18-19,  a  prerogative  which 
even  temporary  wavering  and  recreancy  could  not 
annul  (cf.  Luke  xxii.  31-32). 

The  apostolic  activity  of  Peter  in  Judea  and  the 
neighboring  districts  after  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
is  recorded  chiefly  in  Acts,  although  the  Pauline 
epistles  contain  a  few  valuable  allusions.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  a  certain  amoimt  of  editorial 
change  may  be  traced  in  the  speeches 

4.  Activity  ascribed  to  Peter  in  Acts,  but  there  is 

and  Posi-    no  reason  to  doubt  the  essential  au- 
tion  in      thenticity  of  the  facts  there  recorded. 

Palestine.  After  the  ascension,  Peter,  undis- 
mayed by  the  threats  of  the  Sanhe- 
drin  at  Jerusalem,  preached  and  worked  in  Samaria 
and  along  the  Syro-Phenician  coast,  especially  in 
Lydda,  Joppa,  and  CsBsarea  (Acts  viii.  14  sqq.,  ix. 
32-x.  48),  performing  many  miracles  (Acts  iii.  4 
sqq.,  V.  15,  ix.  34,  40).  Returning  to  Jerusalem, 
he  was  imprisoned  imder  Herod  Agrippa  after  the 
death  of  James,  the  brother  of  John  (Acts  xii.  1 
sqq.),  but  escaping,  he  left  the  city,  though  he 
seems  again  to  have  taken  up  his  residence  there 
after  Herod's  death.  Paul  visited  him  there  three 
years  after  his  conversion  (Gal.  i.  18),  and  he  was 
there  at  the  time  of  the  council  of  the  apostles  re- 
corded in  Gal.  ii.  1-9.  With  Jerusalem  as  a  base, 
he  visited  other  churches  (Gal.  ii.  11),  accompanied 
by  his  wife  (I  Cor.  ix.  5).  Despite  the  existence  of 
a  Petrine  faction  in  Corinth  (I  Cor.  i.  12;  cf.  ix. 
5%  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Peter  ever 
labored  there  (cf.  also  I  Cor.  iv.  15),  and  the  tradi- 
tion, preserved  by  Eusebius,  that  Peter  founded 
the  church  in  the  Syrian  city  of  Antioch  is  refuted 
by  Acts  xi.  19  sqq.  As  to  the  position  of  Peter  as 
the  leader  of  the  apostolic  church,  Acts  and  the 
Pauline  epistles  are  in  full  accord.  He  took  first 
place  in  the  meeting  which  chose  Matthias  to  suc- 
ceed Judas  Iscariot  (Acts  i.  15  sqq.),  he  was  the 
spokesman  of  the  whole  company  of  apostles  both 
in  winning  a  laige  body  of  Jewish  converts  (Acts 
ii.  14  sqq.)  and  in  defending  the  Gospel  against  the 
Jewish  bderarchy  (Acts  iv.  8  sqq.,  19  sqq.,  v.  29 
sqq.),  he  reformed  conditions  within  the  mother 
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church  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  v.  1  sqq.),  he  watched 
over  relations  with  other  Christian  communities 
(Acts  viii.  14  sqq.,  ix.  32  sqq.),  and  he  was  the  first 
to  receive  a  pagan  into  the  new  church  (Acts  x.  1 
sqq.).  On  the  other  hand,  he  enjoyed  no  absolute 
preeminence.  He  labored  in  Samaria  together  with 
John  (Acts  viii.  14),  and  he  was  called  to  accoimt 
for  associating  with  gentiles  (Acts  zi.  3  sqq.).  At 
the  coimcil  of  the  apctetles,  moreover,  he  was  not 
only  not  the  leader,  but  was  even  subordinate,  in  a 
sense,  to  James  (Acts  xv.  6  sqq.).  In  like  manner 
Paul  at  first  describes  Peter  as  the  leader  of  the 
church  at  Jerusalem  (Gal.  i.  18),  but  by  the  time 
of  the  apostolic  council  he  was,  although  still 
the  virtual  representative  of  the  mission  to 
the  Jews,  only  one  of  the  three  pillars  of  the 
church,  the  other  two  being  James  and  John  (Gal. 
ii.  &-9). 

The  teaching  of  Peter,  as  recorded  in  Acts,  was 
essentially  apologetic,  hortatory,  and  practical. 
Special  stress  was  laid  by  him  on  the  sufferings  of 

Christ,  which  could  allege  no  obstacle 
5.  His      to  full  acceptance  of  his  Messianic  mis- 
Teachings  sion,   since  his  death  was  an  imde- 
as  Recorded  served  and  imrighteous  act  of  murder 
in  Acts,     on  the  part  of  the  Jews  through  pagan 

hands  (Acts  ii.  23,  iii.  13  sqq.>  cf.  iv. 
10-11,  V.  30,  X.  39).  Christ  was  a  true  prophet 
(Acts  iii.  22),  anointed  by  the  Holy  Ghost  (x.  38), 
and  attested  by  miracles,  wonders,  and  signs  (ii. 
22);  and  his  death  was  due  not  to  chance,  but  to 
the  divine  plan  (Acts  ii.  23)  as  foretold  by  the 
prophets  (iii.  18),  the  piupose  being  the  first  of  all 
the  blessings  of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  including 
the  forgiveness  of  sins  (cf.  iii.  18-19).  The  proof  of 
the  Messianic  kingship  of  Jesus,  even  during  his 
human  life  and  suffering,  was  sought  in  the  fact 
that,  in  harmony  with  prophecy,  he  had  been  raised 
by  God  from  the  dead  on  the  third  day  (Acts  ii. 
32,  iii.  15,  26,  iv.  10,  x.  40),  had  been  manifested 
to  chosen  witnesses  (x.  40-41),  and  had  been  exalted 
to  the  right  hand  of  God  (ii.  31  sqq.).  This  resur- 
rection, of  which  it  was  an  essential  duty  of  the 
apostles  to  be  witnesses  (Acts  i.  22,  ii.  32,  iii.  13 
sqq.,  V.  30  sqq.,  x.  40-41),  had  made  Jesus  the 
Messianic  king  (ii.  36,  v.  31),  the  cornerstone  of  the 
divine  kingdom  (iv.  11),  lord  of  all  (x.  36,  cf.  ii. 
36),  the  perfection  of  the  divine  kingdom  estab- 
lished since  the  days  of  the  patriarchs  (iii.  13),  and 
the  consummation  of  the  Messianic  days  foretold 
by  the  prophets  (iii.  24).  His  mediation,  therefore, 
conditions  all  the  promised  blessings  of  the  perfect 
kingdom  of  God,  forgiveness  of  sins  (Acts  ii.  38, 
iii.  19,  V.  31,  X.  43),  peace  (x.  36),  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  (ii.  38,  xi.  17),  salvation  from  a  per- 
verse generation  (ii.  40),  physical  health  (iii.  6,  16, 
iv.  10),  all  salvation  (iv.  12),  and  every  divine 
blessing  (iii.  26).  The  condition  on  which  man 
shares  in  these  blessings  is  repentance  (Adts  ii.  38, 
iii.  19,  viii.  22),  which  first  becomes  fully  possible 
through  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  (v. 
31,  xi.  18,  cf.  iii.  26),  as  well  as  obedience  to  God 
(v.  32)  and  acceptance  of  the  divine  revelation  that 
JesuB  is  the  Christ,  the  pledge  and  the  expression 
of  acceptance  on  both  sides  being  baptism  in  the 
name  of  Christ  (ii.  38).  The  full  realization  of  the 
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divine  kingdom,  however,  will  be  impossible  until 
the  last  judgment,  when  God  will  send  Jesus 
as  the  judge  of  the  quick  and  the  dead  (Acts 
X.  42),  and  to  bring  to  the  faithful  of  all  ages 
rest  from  the  affliction  of  the  present  wo  (iii. 
19  sqq.). 

Wiiile  Peter  realized  that,  in  accordance  with  his 
divine  promises,  God  would  extend  the  blessings 
established  in  Christ  to  all  the  world  and  would 
call  all  the  gentiles  (Acts  ii.  39,  iii.  25-26),  he  also 
knew  that  these  boons  were  primarily 
6.  Attitude  for  the  children  of  the  old  dispensation 
toward  (iii.  25,  x.  36),  and  he  hoped  that,  de- 
Gentile  spite  their  unbelief  and  rejection  of 
Christians.  Jesus,  they  might  still  be  won  for 
Christ  (ii.  39).  He  was,  moreover,  cer- 
tain that  he  and  the  other  apostles  were  ordained 
to  preach  solely  to  the  Jews  (x.  42),  and  so  strong 
was  his  aversion  to  the  gentiles  that  only  special 
divine  conunands  could  make  him  enter  the  house 
of  the  Roman  centurion  Cornelius  in  Cansarea  and 
preach  the  Gospel  to  him  and  his  family,  conclu- 
ding by  baptizing  them  (Acts  x.).  The  growth  of 
the  Church  in  non-Jewish  territory,  however,  forced 
Peter  and  other  Judeo-Christians  to  modify  their 
views,  and  at  the  council  convened  at  Jerusalem  to 
decide  on  the  requirements  to  be  laid  upon  gentile 
converts  to  Christianity,  Peter  deprecated  excess- 
ive ritual  exactions  of  the  converts,  though  agree- 
ing with  James  that  the  gentile  Christians  should 
refrain  from  all  things  forbidden  in  the  Noachian 
laws  binding  on  every  gentile  (Acts  xv.  7  sqq.). 
Further  light  is  cast  upon  this  council  by  the  ac- 
coimt given  by  Paul  (Gal.  ii.  1  sqq.),  according 
to  which  the  final  conclusion  was  complete 
harmony,  and  it  was  decided  that  James,  Peter, 
and  John  should  preach  to  the  Jews,  and 
Paul  and  Barnabas  to  the  gentiles.  Neither 
does  the  disagreement  between  Paul  and  Peter 
recorded  by  the  former  as  taking  place  at 
Antioch  (Gal.  ii.  11  sqq.)  point  to  any  opposition 
of  principle  between  the  two,  particularly  as  they 
botii  agreed  that  true  righteousness  was  to  be 
sought,  not  in  works  of  the  law,  but  solely  in  faith 
in  Christ  (Gal.  ii.  16).  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Peter's  sudden  change  of  attitude  at  Antioch 
was  hypocritical,  although  at  the  same  time  it  must 
be  remembered  that  some  uncertainty  as  to  the 
proper  course  to  be  pursued  may  have  existed  in 
Peter's  own  mind. 

Except  for  the  prophecy  in  John  xxi.  18  sqq.  and 
the  Petrine  epistles  (see  below),  the  New  Testar 
ment  gives  no  information  regarding  the  closing 
years  of  Peter.    The  sole  remaining  source  is  tradi- 
tion, which,  though  constantly  receiving  unhistoric 
accretions,  seems  to  preserve  a  kernel 
7.  The      of  truth  in  the  legend  that  the  apostle 
Closing     went  to  Rome  toward  the  close  of  his 
Years.      life    and    there    suffered    martyrdom 
imder  Nero.     Thus  Clement,  in  his 
first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  written  in  95-97, 
records:    **  Peter,  through  imrighteous  envy,  en- 
dured not  one  or  two,  but  numerous  labors;  and, 
when  he  had  at  length  suffered  martyrdom,  de- 
parted to  the  place  of  gloiy  due  to  him  "  {ANF, 
i.  6).    It  is  also  noteworthy  that  no  source  describes 
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the  place  of  Peter's  martyrdom  as  other  than  Rome, 
the  place  evidently  implied  by  Gement,  as  the  con- 
text shows.  It  would  also  seem  that  Papias  of 
Hierapolis  knew  of  Peter's  residence  at  Rome  (ef. 
Eusebius,  Hist,  eccl.,  III.,  xxxix.  15).  There  are, 
however,  a  number  of  direct  statements  that  Peter 
lived  at  Rome.  Dionysius  of  Corinth  (about  170) 
states  that  Peter  and  Paul  foimded  the  church  at 
Corinth  and  then  taught  in  Italy,  both  suffering 
martyrdom  at  Rome  (Eusebius,  Hiat,  ecd.,  II., 
XXV.  8) ;  and  like  declarations  are  made  by  Irenceus 
(ffor.,  iii.  1,  cf.  iii.  3),  Tertullian  (De  prcBscriptume, 
xxxvi.;  cf.  Scorjnace,  xv.;  Adv.  Marcianem,  iv. 
6),  Gement  of  Alexandria  (Eusebius,  Hist,  ecd., 
VI.,  xiv.,  II.,  XV.),  and  the  Roman  presbyter  Caius 
(Eusebius,  Hist,  ecd.,  II.,  xxv.  7).  A  similar  stoiy 
is  told  both  by  the  late  second-centiuy  Acts  of 
Peter  (perhaps  Gnostic  in  origin)  and  by  the  almost 
contemporary  Acts  of  Peter  and  Paul.  Reference 
must  also  be  made  to  a*tradition,  evolved  in  the 
small  pseudo-Clementine  circle  and  devoid  of  his- 
toricity, that  Peter  carried  on  a  conflict  at  Rome 
with  Paul,  here  represented  as  a  false  apostle  masked 
as  Simon  Magus.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Simon 
Magus  was  ever  at  Rome,  the  alleged  proof  being  an 
erroneous  interpretation  of  an  inscription  to  the 
Sabine  deity  Semo  Sancus  as  being  in  honor  of  the 
sorcerer  (NPNF,  2  ser.,  i.  114,  note  11).  The  resi- 
dence of  Peter  in  Rome  is  first  brought  into  con- 
nection with  the  alleged  presence  of  Simon  Magus 
there  by  the  Acts  of  Peter  (chap,  cxc.) .  The  attempt 
has  also  been  made  to  prove  that  Peter  really  s\if- 
fered  martyrdom  by  crucifixion  at  Jerusalem  as  a 
result  of  the  Neronian  persecution,  evidence  being 
drawn  from  a  combination  of  the  Romans  Albinus 
and  Agrippa,  mentioned  by  the  Acts  of  Peter  as 
the  persecutor  and  judge  of  the  apostle,  with  Al- 
binus, the  successor  of  Festus  as  procurator  of 
Judea,  and  Agrippa  II.,  tetrarch  of  Galilee;  but 
the  argument  is  inadequate,  as  is  another  theory 
that  Peter  suffered  at  some  unknown  place  in  the 
East. 

Of  the  other  patristic  traditions  concerning  Peter's 
residence  at  Rome  probably  the  only  one  which 
may  be  regarded  as  certain  is  that  which  makes 
Mark  his  companion  at  Rome,  where 
8.  Confused  the  second  Gospel  was  written  after 
and  False   Peter's  death  on  the  basis  of  his  oral 
Traditions  communications.       When,     however. 
Concerning  Jerome  declares  {De  vir.  HI.,  i.)  that 
Peter.      Peter,  after  being  bishop  at  Antioch 
and  laboring  in  Pontus,  Galacia,  Cap- 
padocia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Bithynia,  went  to  Rome 
in  the  second  year  of  Claudius  to  oppose  Simon 
Magus,  and  was  bishop  of  the  church  there  for 
twenty-five    years,    finally    being    crucified    head 
downward  in  the  last  year  of  Nero's  reign  and 
buried  on  the  Vatican,  his  statements  rest  on  a 
combination  of  fugitive  allusions.    The  Antiochian 
episcopate  is  based  on  Gal.  ii.  11  sqq.,  his  activity 
in  Asia  Minor  on  I  Pet.  i.  1,  his  crucifixion  is  per- 
haps drawn  from  a  literal  interpretation  of  John 
xxi.  18,  while  the  manner  of  it  (cf.  Eusebius,  Hist, 
ecd.,  III.,  i.)  savors  of  post-apostolic  rather  than  of 
apostolic  taste,  and  his  burial  on  the  Vatican  is  de- 
duced from  the  statement  of  Caius  (see  above)  that 


there  was  a  monument  on  that  hill  to  commemorate 
the  martyrdom  of  the  apostle.     The  twenty-five 
years'  episcopate  of  Peter  at  Rome  is  evidently  due 
to  the  statement  of  Justin  Martyr  regarding  the 
labors  of  Simon  Magus  at  Rome  (see  above),  comr 
bined  with  the  tradition  of  Peter's  residence  in  the 
same  city,  especially  as  it  would  seem  that  the  Ro- 
man Church  had  actually  been  formed  early  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius  through  the  indirect  influence  of 
the  Petrine  Christianity  of  Palestine.    All  this  giv- 
ing rise  to  the  belief  that  Peter  himself  came  to 
Rome  early  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  the  combina- 
tion of  it  with  the  tradition  of  his  martyrdom  toward 
the  close  of  Nero's  reign  evidently  gave  rise  to  the 
legend  of  his  twenty-five  years'  residence  in  Rome. 
A  further  element  of  confusion  was  added  by  the 
increasing  parallelism  of  Peter  and  Paid,  leading 
not  only  to  the  unhistoric  tradition  of  their  joint 
founding  of  the  church  at  Corinth,  but  also  to  their 
simultaneous  labors  in  Rome;   and  a  similar  idea 
may  have  given  rise  to  the  belief  that  the  death  of 
Peter,  almost  coincident  with  that  of  Paul,  took 
place  in  64,  the  year  of  the  general  persecution  of 
the  Christians  instigated  by  the  burning  of  Rome. 
Still  later  the  death  of  both  apostles  was  put  on  the 
same  day,  Jime  29,  although  the  persecution  actu* 
ally  took  place  in  July  or  August.    Moreover,  Euse- 
bius (Hist,  ecd.,  III.,  ii.,  xxi.),  like  Irensus,  the 
Apostolic   Constitutions,   and   Rufinus,    seems  to 
have  regarded  Linus,  not  Peter,  as  the  first  bishop 
of  Rome;   and  it  was  not  imtil  the  middle  of  the 
third  cent\iry  that  Peter  was  definitely  claimed  as 
bishop  of  Rome  (Cyprian,  Epist.,  Iv.  8,  lix.  14). 
The  reckoning  of  the  twenty-five  years  in  Rome 
varies  irreconcilably  in  different  sources,  and  the 
whole  is  rendered  impossible  by  the  data  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  shows  that  he  was  living  in  Je- 
rusalem at  the  time  of  the  coimcil  of  the  apostles 
in  53  (Acts  xv.),  whence  he  later  visited  Antioch 
(Gal.  ii.  11  sqq.),  while  Paul's  failure  to  mention 
him  either  in  his  epistle  to  the  Romans  (written  in 
59)  or  in  his  letters  from  Rome  (in  the  seventh  dec- 
ade of  the  first  century)  would  imply  that  Peter 
was  not  in  the  city  even  then.    It  seems  most  prob- 
able,  on   the  whole,  that  Peter  died  a  martyr's 
death  in  Rome  toward  the  close  of  Nero's  reign, 
some    time    after    the    cessation   of  the   general 
persecution.    Absolute  certainty  is,  however,  un- 
attainable. 

n.  Writings:  The  authenticity  of  the  two 
epistles  canonically  ascribed  to  the 'Apostle  Peter 
has  been  severely  attacked  by  modem  criticism, 
although  the  problems  connected  with  each  are 
essentially  different  in  character.  The  first  epistle 
purports  (I  Pet.  i.  1)  to  be  addressed  to  readers  in 
Pontus,  Galatia  (doubtless  including,  as  in  ofl&cial 
Roman  parlance,  Pamphylia,  Pisidia,  and  part  of 
Lycaonia),  Cappadocia,  Asia  (Caria, 
I.  Occasion  Lydia,  Mysia,  and  probably  Phrygia), 

and  Cir-     and  Bithynia.    There  is  no  reason  to 
cumstances  suppose,  as  has  long  been  maintained, 
of  I  Peter,  that  the  Petrine  epistles  were  intended 
solely,  or  even  primarily,  for  Jewish 
Christians,  especially  as  the  only  known  churehee 
in  Asia  Minor  were  the  gentile  congregations  estab- 
lished by  Paul  and  his  associates  (cf.  Gal.  iv.  8,  19; 
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Eph.  ii.  ll-iii.  13;  I  Cor.  iv.  16,  xv.  1-3;  Acts  xv. 
3,  12,  19,  xxi.  19),  as  well  as  in  view  of  Peter's  own 
attitude  toward  gentile  Christians  (Gal.  ii.  12). 
The  fact  that  the  epistle  was  addressed  to  recent 
converts  from  paganism,  not  to  Jewish  Christians, 
is  clear,  moreover,  from  repeated  allusions,  such  as 
i.  14,  21,  ii.  10,  iii.  6,  and  iv.  3.  A  similar  meaning 
is  plainly  contained  in  ii.  25,  while  "  the  strangers  " 
of  i.  1  (R.  v.,  "  sojourners  of  the  Dispersion  ") 
clearly  denote,  not  the  Jewish  Diaspora,  but  gen- 
tile Christians  regarded  as  the  true  Israel  scattered 
among  the  heathen  (cf.  ii.  9-10),  even  though  Peter 
plainly  considered  these  gentile  churches  as  daugh- 
ters of  the  mother  church  at  Jerusalem.  The  epis- 
tle implies  that  the  gentile  Christians  of  Asia  Minor 
had  already  been  assailed  by  their  pagan  compa- 
triots (iv.  4).  Although  the  apostle  evidently  re- 
garded acts  of  violence  as  a  veiy  possible  eventual- 
ity (iv.  15-16;  cf.  i.  6,  iii.  14,  17),  at  the  time  the 
only  dangers  were  taunts  and  insults  (iv.  4,  14)  and 
the  charge  that  the  Christians  were  evil-doers  (ii. 
12,  iii.  16),  based  on  their  rejection  of  heathen  vices 
(iv.  3),.  an  attitude  attributed  by  their  enemies  to 
a  hatred  of  the  human  race  which  might  lead  even 
to  theft  or  miuxier  (iv.  15).  Such  accusations  were, 
generally  speaking,  unjust,  but  it  is  clear,  from 
Peter's  earnest  admonitions  to  uprightness  of  life 
(I  Pet.  u.  13-iii.  22),  that  he  feared  that  the  chaiges 
might  prove  real  ones,  and  was  also  apprehen- 
sive that  the  Christians  would  relapse  into  pagan 
abominations  to  gain  the  friendship  of  the  world 
(ii.  11,  iv.  2).  The  general  situation  described  in 
the  epistle  points  to  the  period  of  the  Neronian  per- 
secution, not,  as  some  maintain,  to  the  persecution 
under  Trajan,  for  Christianity  had  not  yet  been 
made  a  crime  against  the  State  (cf.  ii.  12,  iii.  6, 13, 
16,  iv.  15),  and  obedience  to  temporal  superiors 
could  still  be  lurged,  a  thing  impossible  after  the 
faith  was  officially  proscribed.  Apart  from  these 
sufferings  of  the  Christians  of  Asia  Minor,  and  their 
consequent  perils,  nothing  is  known  regarding  their 
condition.  It  was  these  distresses  and  these  dan- 
gers which  had  evoked  the  letter  and  had  formed 
its  purpose  (cf.  v.  12). 

The  contents  of  I  Peter  can  scarcely  be  sys- 
tematized. The  introduction,  with  its  hopeful  out- 
look beyond  the  evils  of  the  present  (i.  1-12),  is 
followed  by  general  admonitions  to  upright  life  (i. 
13-21),  brotherly  love  (i.  22-25),  and  the  building 
of  a  spiritual  temple  (ii.  1-10).    Then 

2.  Relation  come  admonitions  bearing  more  di- 
to  Other    rectly  on  present  conditions  of  earthly 

N.  T.  Wri-  pilgrimage  (ii.  11-12),  obedience  to 
tings.  earthly  superiors,  even  though  they  be 
oppressive  (ii.  13-25),  mutual  respect 
between  husbands  and  wives  (iii.  1-8),  abstinence 
from  revenge  (iii.  8-12),  and  patient  endurance  of 
suffering  (iii.  13-17),  herein  imitating  Christ  (iii. 
18-22).  The  Christian  must  not  relapse  into  pagan 
licentiousness  (iv.  1-6),  but  must  show  sobriety, 
service,  and  affection  (iv.  7-11),  as  well  as  endiu*- 
ance  of  undeserved  affliction  (iv.  12-19).  Both  old 
and  young  are  admonished  to  perform  their  several 
duties  (v.  1-5),  and  all  must  trust  in  God  and  be 
ever  watchful  (v.  6-9) ;  while  the  epistle  concludes 
with  a  benediction  (v.  10-1 1)|  notes  on  the  apos- 


tle's purpose  in  writing  (v.  12),  and  salutations  (v. 
13-14).  The  epistle  ^ows  immistakable  depend- 
ence on  Romans,  Ephesians,  and  James  (cf.  I  Pet. 
i.  14-15  with  Rom.  xii.  2;  iv.  10  with  xii.  3-^;  iv. 
8,  i.  22  with  xii.  9;  iii.  9  with  xii.  17;  ii.  13-14  with 
xiii.  1;  ii.  19  with  xiii.  5;  ii.  1,  iv.  13  with  xiii.  12- 
13;  ii.  24  with  vi.  2;  i.  5,  iv.  13  with  viii.  17-18). 
There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  no  reason  to  assiune 
that  I  Peter  is  dependent  on  Hebrews,  Colossians, 
or  any  other  Pauline  epistles,  and  what  dependence 
there  is  must  be  considered  rather  as  general  rem- 
iniscences than  as  mechanical  borrowing. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  marked  individuality  both 
in  style  and  in  dogmatic  content,  so  that,  despite 
a  certain  adoption  of  Pauline  material  (cf.  I  Pet. 
iv.  1-2,  ii.  24,  iii.  22  with  Rom.  vi.  7,  18,  viii.  34), 
the  type  of  doctrine  represented  is  primitively  apos- 
tolic, and  is  essentially  a  further  d&- 
3.  Its  velopment  of  the  Petrine  passages  re- 
Theology,  corded  in  Acts.  In  both  there  is  the 
same  basal  concept  of  Christianity  as 
the  realization  of  the  Old-Testament  kingdom  of 
God,  harmonizing  with  prophecy  and  brought  into 
being  by  the  crucified  but  risen  Christ.  There 
is,  however,  no  such  antithesis  between  the  law 
and  the  Gospel  as  in  the  Pauline  writings,  nor  is 
there  the  Pauline  stress  on  the  atonement  or  on 
justification  by  faith;  but  soteriology  is  more 
prominent  in  Peter  than  in  James.  Faith  is  not 
so  much  an  acceptance  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
based  on  the  death  of  Christ  upon  the  cross  (as  in 
Paul's  teaching)  as  a  trust  in  God  grounded  on  the 
recognition  of  Jesus  as  the  glorified  Messiah  who 
shall  be  revealed  in  the  fulness  of  time.  The  moral 
life,  consequently,  is  regarded  as  connected  with 
faith  from  the  first,  rather  than  as  a  mere  fruit  of 
faith.  The  close  imion  of  prophecy  and  the  entire 
theocracy  of  the  Old  Testament  leads  Peter  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  salvation  sought  by  the  prophets 
is  become  the  possession  of  the  Christian,  while  the 
spirit  which  worked  in  the  prophets  was  essentially 
the  same  as  the  spirit  of  Christ  (I  Pet.  i.  10  sqq.). 
The  ideal  of  the  Old-Testament  people  of  God  is 
realized  in  the  Christian  Church  (I  Pet.  ii.  9),  which 
is  to  include  all  gentiles  called  of  God  (Acts  ii.  39). 
The  sufferings  of  Christ  are  not  only  the  model  for 
the  Christian's  patience  under  outward  affliction 
(I  Pet.  ii.  21,  iii.  18,  iv.  1),  but,  since  they  most 
clearly  reveal  his  moral  greatness  (ii.  22  sqq.),  they 
inspire  the  Christian  to  all  self-denial  and  to  all 
struggle  with  sin  (iv.  1  sqq.).  Redemption  from 
the  power  of  sin  is  founded  on  the  redemptive  wor 
of  the  death  of  Christ  (I  Pet.  i.  18-19),  which  has 
crushed  the  might  of  sin  forever  (iiL  18,  iv.  1). 
From  this  it  follows  that  Christ  is  the  great  shep- 
herd of  his  flock  (v.  4),  that  the  salvation  of  the 
risen  Lord  extends  even  to  the  dead  (iii.  19,  iv.  6), 
that  the  moral  effect  of  baptism,  as  ''  the  answer 
of  a  good  conscience  toward  God,"  is  given  through 
the  resurrection  of  Christ  (iii.  21),  and  that  the  siii- 
ferings  of  the  Christians  mark  the  beginning  of  the 
judgment  (iv.  12).  The  result  of  all  this  i«  a  lively 
hope  (i.  3,  13,  21,  iii.  15)  in  the  Christian,  who  is 
but  a  pilgrim  and  a  stranger  in  this  world  (i.  17, 
ii.  11),  a  situation  which  should  only  inspire  him  to 
still  greater  moral  eamestnefiB. 
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According  to  I  Pet.  v.  13,  the  epistle  was  written 

at  "  Babylon/'    The  ruined  condition  of  the  great 

Babylon  at  the  time,  however,  as  well  as  the  fact 

that  in  the  reign  of  Caligula  the  Jews 

4.  Place    had  been  driven  from  it  by  pestilence 

and  Date    and  persecution,  render  it  certain  that 
of  Compost-  Peter  did  not  compose  his  epistle  there. 

tion;  Au-  It  is  equally  improbable  that  **  Baby- 
thenticity.  Ion  "  here  means  Mesopotamia  in  gen- 
eral or  the  Egyptian  town  of  Babylon 
in  the  Nile  delta.  Neither  is  there  any  tradition 
during  the  first  five  centuries  of  any  activity  of 
Peter  in  either  Babylonia  or  Egypt.  So  it  is  in- 
dubitable that  here,  as  elsewhere,  "  Babylon " 
means  Rome  (cf.  Rev.  xiv.  8,  xvi.  19,  xvii.  5,  xviii. 
2,  10,  21;  Oracula  Sibyllina,  v.  153;  II  Esdras,  iii. 
1;  cf.  also  I  Pet.  v.  14;  Col.  iv.  10).  The  letter 
can  not  have  been  written  before  64,  both  because 
of  its  dependence  on  James  and  Romans,  and  be- 
cause of  the  designation  of  Rome  as  Babylon, 
which  did  not  come  into  vogue  until  the  Neronian 
persecution  had  begun.  It  may  be  concluded,  then, 
that  it  was  written  either  soon  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  persecution,  shortly  before  the  return  of  Paul 
from  Spain  and  the  martyrdom  of  both  Peter  and 
Paul,  or,  if  the  death  of  the  former  be  placed  shortly 
before  the  fall  of  Nero,  in  the  closing  years  of  this 
reign.  The  testimony  of  the  early  Church  favors 
the  authenticity  of  the  epistle.  Besides  the  allu- 
sion to  it  in  II  Pet.  iii.  1,  it  is  mentioned  by  Her- 
nias, Papias,  Polycarp,  is  cited  by  Irenajus,  Ter- 
tullian,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Origen,  and  is 
placed  in  the  canon  by  Eusebius.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  rejected,  for  dogmatic  reasons,  by  the 
Paulicians,  and  in  the  nineteenth  century  its  au- 
thenticity was  denied  by  many  critics;  while  others 
supposed  either  that  it  was  translated  from  the 
Aramaic  of  Peter  into  Greek  by  Mark  or  Silvanus, 
or  that  one  of  these  two  developed  the  outline  given 
by  Peter.  It  has  also  been  maintained  that  it  was 
written  later  and  then  ascribed  to  Peter,  although 
no  credible  motive  can  be  assigned  for  such  a  pro- 
ceeding. The  optimism  which  pervades  the  epis- 
tle, like  the  theological  attitude  midway  between 
James  and  Paul,  is  in  entire  accord  with  the  tem- 
perament and  position  of  Peter  as  revealed  through- 
out the  New  Testament.  Hence  there  is,  in  short, 
no  good  reason  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  I 
Peter. 

With  the  second  Petrine  epistle  the  case  is  dififer- 
ent.  The  occasion  of  its  writing  was  the  rise  of 
false  teachers,  some  of  them  libertines  like  those 
described  by  Jude,  and  others  mockers  and  deniers 
of  the  second  advent  (II  Pet.  ii.-iii.), 
5.  H  Peter,  although  it  seems  probable,  on  the 
whole,  that  only  one  class  of  false 
teachers  is  really  meant.  The  epistle  is  composed 
of  an  introduction  reminding  the  readers  of  the 
boon  of  salvation  and  urging  them  to  remain  faith- 
ful (i.  1-10),  and  three  parts:  an  assurance  of  the 
certainty  of  the  second  coming  of  Christ  (i.  11-21); 
a  characterization  of  the  libertinism  of  the  false 
teachers  and  their  sure  punishment  (ii.  1-22);  and 
prediction  of  the  destruction  of  the  world  by  fire, 
the  delay  of  the  day  of  judgment  through  the  mercy 
of  God,  and  an  admonition  to  righteousness  and  pa- 


tience (iii.  1-13) ;  the  whole  concluding  with  an  al- 
lusion to  the  writings  of  Paul,  warning,  admonitioD, 
and  glorification  of  God  (iii.  14-18).    The  epistle  is 
clearly  influenced  profoundly  by  Jude  (cf.  ii.  4,  11, 
13  with  Jude  6,  0,  12);  but,  on  the  oilier  haxid,  a 
comparison  of  the  second  Petrine  epistle  with  the 
first  shows  a  mariced  difference  in  style,  as  well  as 
in  dogmatic  position.     The  concepts  of  "  knowl- 
edge ''  and  "  godliness,"  unmentioned  in  I  Pet.,  are 
prominent  in  II  Pet.,  while  the  characteristic  op- 
timism of  I  Pet.  here  disappears.    The  center  of 
expectation  is  the  end  of  the  world  rather  than  the 
perfection  of  salvation;    but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  second  advent  is  thought  of  as  more  remote 
than  in  I  Pet.    Christ  appears  in  II  Pet.  especially 
as  the  Savior,  but  the  pattern  of  his  life  and  pas- 
sion, so  stressed  in  I  Pet.,  is  as  little  mentioned  in 
II  Pet.  as  are  his  death  and  resurrection.    The 
difference  between  the  two  epistles  can  not  be  ex- 
plained from  their  divergent  purposes;  and  a  con- 
siderable time  must  have  elapsed  between  the  com- 
position of  the  two,  since  II  Pet.  is  later  than  Jude, 
which  was  probably  written  after  the  fall  of  Jeru- 
salem (see  Jude,  Epistle  of).    Certain  points  in 
II  Pet.,  moreover,  imply  a  date  subsequent  to  the 
apostolic  age  (cf.  II  Pet.  iii.  3  sqq.,  15-16),  and 
the  tradition  of  the  Church  is  imfavorable  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  epistle.    There  is  no  clear  evi- 
dence that  it  was  known  to  the  apostolic  Fathers  or 
to  the  church  writers  of  the  second  century.     In 
the  time  of  Origen  only  I  Peter  was  considered 
canonical,  and  Eusebius  reckoned  II  Peter  among 
the  antilegomena  (Hist,  ecd,,  III.,  xxv.  3J,  althoii^ 
Firmilian  of  Csesarea  in  Cappadocia  seems  to  have 
considered   it  authentic   (Cyprian,   Epist,,   Ixxv.). 
Despite  certain  doubts  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  {Car- 
mina,  xxxiii.  35),  Jerome,  who  himself  recognized 
the  fact  that  the  epistle  was  rejected  by  most 
critics  on  the  basis  of  its  stylistic  deviation  from 
I  Peter,  was  largely  responsible  for  securing  general 
acceptance  of  the  epistle.     At  the  Reformation 
period  its  authenticity  was  again  doubted  by  Cal- 
vin and  Erasmus,  and  since  the  time  of  J.  S.  Sem- 
ler  (q.v.)  it  has  generally  been  deemed  spurious  by 
adherents  of  the  critical  school.      (F.  Sieffert.) 

HL  Apocryphal  Petrine  Literature:  Of  wri- 
tings of  this  class  four  claim  mention  here,  the  Gos- 
pel, the  Apocaljrpse,  the  Preaching,  and  the 
Acts. 

1.  The  Gk>8p6l:    That  such  a  gospel  existed  has 

been  known  since  the  end  of  the  second  century. 

The  most  explicit  account  of  it  is  foimd  in  several 

passages  in  Eusebius  {Hist,  ecd.,  VI., 

1.  Early    ^jj — ^^  longest  reference — ,  III.,  iiL 

menuon.   ^^  ^^^  ^^   ^^^^   ^  NPNF,  2d 

ser.  vol.  i.)  and  it  is  mentioned  by  Origen  ("  Com- 
mentary on  Matthew,"  x.  17),  Jerome  (De  vir,  ifl., 
i.,  Eng.  transl.  in  NPNF,  2d  ser.,  iii.  361),  Theo- 
doret  (HoBreticarum  Fabtdarumf  ii.  2),  and  in  D&- 
cretum  GeUmanum  {De  libris  recipiendia).  The  prin- 
cipal notice  by  Eusebius  includes  a  letter  by  Sera- 
pion,  bishop  of  Antioch  190-191— -211-212,  to  the 
church  at  Rhossos  in  Cilicia,  on  the  Mediterranean 
coast  on  the  bay  of  Issus  in  Asia  Minor.  This  chureh 
had  been  using  the  Gospel  of  Peter  in  its  services, 
and  when  Serapion  visited  them  he  had  granted 
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permission  to  continue  this  use,  though  he  did  not 
himself  examine  the  document  closely.  But  he 
later  read  the  book  and  found  it  tinged  with  Docetic 
heresy,  though  "  most  of  it  belonged  to  the  right- 
teaching  of  the  Savior,  but  some  things  were  addi- 
tions." The  clear  implication  is  that  Serapion 
wished  the  reading  suspended  till  a  second  visit, 
when  he  would  probably  give  directions  to  cease 
using  it.  The  other  references  to  the  gospel  add 
little  information  beyond  the  fact  that  these  docu- 
ments attributed  to  Peter  were  not  accepted  or  gen- 
erally used  as  testimony  by  ecclesiastical  author- 
ities. 

Being  heretical,  or  at  least  being  regarded  as 
heretical,  the  Gospel  was  lost  for  centiuies.  Finally 
a  Frenchman,  Urbain  Boiuiant,  discovered  in  the 
winter  of  1886-^7  at  Akhmim  in  Upper 
Egypt  a  vellimi  manuscript  in  Greek 
oovery.  containing  on  thirty-three  pages  parts 
of  three  Christian  works,  the  Book  of  Enoch  (pp. 
21-56),  the  Gospel  of  Peter  (pages  2-10),  and  the 
Apocalypse  of  Peter  (reversed  pages  19-13).  The 
pages  measure  about  six  by  four  and  three-quar- 
ters inches,  and  the  manuscript  itself  is  not  earlier 
than  the  eighth  cent\iry.  The  identification  of  the 
fragments  as  parts  of  the  works  named  is  granted 
by  all  critics.  The  docmnents  were  not  published, 
however,  till  1892,  when  they  were  issued  imder  the 
auspices  of  the  French  Archeological  Mission  at 
Cairo  as  vol.  ix.  of  a  series  devoted  to  Egyptology 
(pp.  137  sqq.,  Paris,  1892).  The  reason  for  the  de- 
lay was  probably  that  French  scholars  did  not  at 
first  realize  the  importance  of  the  documents.  Im- 
mediately on  the  publication  intense  interest  was 
manifested  in  the  discovery,  and  discussions  by 
leading  scholars  in  the  New  Testament  and  in 
patristics  issued  in  great  numbers,  as  a  result  of 
which  the  principal  questions  which  were  raised 
may  be  regarded  as  settled. 

The  fragment  of  the  gospel  is  about  150  lines  in 
length,  and  deals  with  the  passion  and  resurrection 
of  Jesus.  It  begins  abruptly  in  the  midst  of  the 
account  of  the  trial,  and  closes  as 
abruptly  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence 
which  in  complete  form  possibly  recorded  the  first 
appearance  of  Jesus  to  his  disciples  after  his  resur- 
rection. Evidently  what  preceded  was  the  accoimt 
of  Pilate's  washing  of  his  hands  (Matt,  xxvii.  24). 
The  docmnent  then  proceeds  to  state  that  none  of 
the  Jews  washed  their  hands,  not  even  Herod,  who 
gives  Jesus  up  to  the  Jews  to  do  as  they  would  with 
him.  Then  Joseph,  a  friend  of  Pilate  and  of  Jesus, 
begs  of  Pilate  the  body  (in  anticipation  of  the  cru- 
cifixion), and  Pilate  refers  the  request  to  Herod, 
who  accedes.  Then  follows  the  account  of  the 
mocking,  scourging,  and  crucifixion,  Jesus  ("  the 
Lord  ")  being  silent  "  as  if  in  no  wise  feeling  pain  " 
while  the  Jews  would  not  have  his  legs  broken  in 
order  to  prolong  his  agony.  The  document  tells  of 
the  midday  darkness,  and  the  administration  of 
gall  and  vinegar.  "  The  Lord  "  thereupon  cried 
out:  **  My  Power,  my  Power,  hast  thou  forsaken 
me  "  (or,  ^*  thou  hast  forsaken  me ''),  and  then 
died.  The  veil  of  the  temple  is  rent,  and  the  Jews 
draw  the  nails  ''  from  the  hands  of  the  Lord  "  and 
remove  him  from  the  cross.   To  Joseph  is  given  the 


8.  Contents. ' 


body,  and  he  performs  the  last  rites  and  lays  it  in 
his  tomb.  Then  the  Jews  come  to  a  consciousness 
of  their  sin  and  a  fear  of  the  coming  judgment. 
The  murmurings  and  dread  anticipations  of  the 
people  lead  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  to  ask  of 
Pilate  a  guard  for  the  tomb  lest  the  body  be  stolen 
and  resurrection  be  fictitiously  claimed.  The  tomb 
is  then  sealed.  Early  in  the  morning  the  giiard  hear 
a  great  voice,  see  two  men  descend  from  the  open 
heavens,  and  the  stone  of  the  tomb-door  roll  away 
of  itself;  the  men  enter  the  tomb,  and  emerge  sup- 
porting a  third,  while  a  cross  follows  them.  The  two 
men's  heads  reach  to  heaven,  the  head  of  the  third 
is  still  higher.  A  voice  asks:  ''  Hast  thou  preached 
to  them  that  are  asleep?  "  and  the  cross  answers 
yea.  The  soldiers  deliberate  whether  they  shall 
tell  Pilate,  and  from  the  open  heavens  a  man  de- 
scends and  enters  the  tomb.  The  soldiers  relate  all 
to  Pilate,  who  asserts  innocence  in  the  matter,  but 
enjoins  silence  through  fear  of  the  Jews.  At  dawn 
"  of  the  Lord's  day "  Mary  Magdalen  and  her 
friends  come  to  mo\im  Jesus,  find  the  tomb  open 
and  a  yoimg  man  sitting  there  who  tells  them  Jesus 
is  risen.  In  the  closing  paragraph,  on  the  last  day 
of  unleavened  bread  '*  Hie  twelve  disciples  "  after 
weeping  and  grieving  withdrew  to  their  homes. 
Simon  Peter  (the  narrator)  and  Andrew  took  their 
nets  and  went  to  the  sea  with  "  Levi  .  .  .  whom 
the  Lord  .  .  ." 

The  date  of  composition  of  this  gospel  must  be 
placed  in  the  second  century.  This  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  it  was  in  use  at  Rhossus  in  the  early 
part  of  the  episcopate  of  Serapion; 
4.  Date,  a^d  [f^  must  have  been  some  time  in 
Souroes,  circulation  to  have  gained  the  favor- 
Chi^acter  *^^®  reception  which  the  Church  there 
accorded  it.  It  is  evident,  also,  from 
a  remark  of  Serapion  that  it  was  in  quite  extensive 
use  among  Docetic  Christians.  How  far  back  into 
the  second  century  it  can  be  carried  is  doubtfid. 
Hamack  and  McGiffert  find  traces  of  its  use  by 
Justin  Martyr  in  his  First  Apology,  therefore  be- 
fore 161  at  the  latest.  But  the  majority  of  schol- 
ars, probably  with  good  reason,  reject  this  hypoth- 
esis, explaining  the  parallelism  by  a  common  use 
of  sources,  so  that  the  terminus  a  quo  can  with  as- 
surance not  be  placed  very  high.  There  is  no  clue 
to  the  authorship,  the  one  mark  being  a  very  evi- 
dent and  somewhat  extreme  antagonism  to  the 
Jews.  Thus  there  is  brought  out  in  bold  relief  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  fragment  the  assump- 
tion by  the  Jews,  including  Herod,  of  responsibil- 
ity for  the  death  of  Jesus.  It  is  probable  that  the 
author  was  not  a  Palestinian  (he  speaks  of  the  tem- 
ple ''  at  Jerusalem  ").  The  relation  of  this  gospel 
to  the  four  canonical  Gospels  is  clear,  as  it  uses 
them  all  (this  is  perhaps  best  exhibited  to  the  eye 
in  H.  von  Schubert's  Das  Petrusevangdium,  syrir 
optische  Tabelle,  Berlin,  1893,  Eng.  transl..  Gos- 
pel of  St.  Peter,  Synoptical  Tables,  Edinburgh, 
1893),  noteworthy  here  being  the  emplo3rment  of 
the  Fourth  Gospd.  But  the  material  is  used  with 
freedom,  and  with  a  view  to  the  author's  purpose. 
Joseph,  e.g.,  is  made  to  ask  the  body  of  Jesus  as 
soon  as  the  condemnation  of  Jesus  is  assured.  The 
character  of  the  gospel  is  by  nearly  all  the  com- 
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mentators  called  docetic,  following  the  clasaificar 
tion  of  its  users  by  Serapion  as  cited  by  Eusebius 
(ut  sup.)-  That  it  is  Gnostic  is  clear,  that  it  is 
docetic  is  vigorously  denied  by  McGiffert,  who  is 
not,  however,  strongly  supported  by  other  schol- 
ars. Docetism  is  on  the  surface  of  the  dociunent: 
to  deny  that  quality  requires  strenuous  argu- 
mentation. The  docetism  is  of  an  early  type.  The 
reports  referred  to  above  ({  1)  all  indicate  that  this 
book  was  outside  the  circle  of  ecclesiastically  per- 
mitted writings.  That  it  should  be  lost  is  therefore 
less  strange  than  that  it  lingered  so  long  as  to  be- 
come the  object  of  copyist's  care  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury. Its  recovery,  however,  showed  it  in  pseud- 
epigraphic  company,  and  this  company  was  in  high 
favor  in  Egypt  at  a  late  date. 

8.  The  Apooalirpee:    This  work  is  one  of  those 
which  received  frequent  and  to  some  extent  favor- 
able mention  in  early  Christian  Uterature,  and  left 
their  impress  of  ideas  and  even  of  ex- 

K  ti  pression  upon  it,   and  yet  vanished 

under  the  stress  of  authority  acquired 
by  the  canonical  New  Testament.  The  Muratorian 
Canon  (q.v.)  mentions  it  as  a  book  which  ''  some  of 
our  number  will  not  have  read  in  the  churches  **; 
Gement  of  Alexandria  commented  on  it  (Eusebius, 
Hist,  ecd.f  VI.,  xiv.  1),  and  three  passages  from  it 
are  quoted  in  fragments  of  his  ''  Miscellanies,"  in 
one  of  which  it  is  **  Scripture  ";  Methodius  (q.v.) 
cited  it  as  inspired;  Eusebius  (ut  sup..  III.,  iii.  2, 
XXV.  4)  pronoimced  against  it,  as  against  the  gos- 
pel and  the  Preaching,  though  not  as  being  heret- 
ical in  tendency;  Macarius  Magnes  (see  Macarius, 
3)  used  it,  possibly  citing  from  Porphyry  of  the 
third  century,  and  speaks  of  it  as  in  agreement 
with  prophecy  and  the  Gospel.  The  Nicephoran 
list  of  apocryphal  books  (c.  850)  says  that  it  con- 
tained 300  Unes  (about  equal  in  size  to  Galatians, 
which  has  311)  and  this  agrees  approximately  with 
the  length  as  given  in  Codex  Claromontanus  (Dt)  of 
the  fourth  century  and  with  other  evidence.  After 
having  been  used  with  more  or  less  reserve,  some- 
times being  absolutely  rejected,  in  Rome,  Egypt, 
and  Asia  Minor,  it  survived  in  Palestine  and  Egypt 
till  the  eighth  or  ninth  century.  Certain  fragments 
were  known  through  the  citations  indicated  above 
before  the  rediscovery  (given  in  J.  E.  Grabe,  Spir 
cilegium,  i.  74,  Oxford,  1698;  and  in  J.  A.  Robin- 
son and  M.  R.  James,  The  Gospel  .  .  .  and  .  .  . 
Revelation  of  Peter,  pp.  94^96,  London,  1892).  The 
knowledge  of  this  book  was  greatly  extended  by 
the  discovery,  on  the  same  manuscript  as  that 
which  contained  the  fragment  of  the  gospel,  of  a 
considerable  part  of  the  Apocalypse  also. 

The  newly  recovered  fragment  of  about  140  lines 
(nearly  half  the  reported  length  of  the  book)  con- 
sists of  three  parts:  (1)  the  conclusion  of  an  e&- 
chatological  discourse,  (2)  a  vision  of  paradise,  and 

2  c  t  tm.^^^  P^^  *  vision  of  hell.  The  es- 
chatological  part  predicts  false  proph- 
ets, and  the  coming  of  God  tor  the  relief  of  the 
/  saints  and  the  judgment  of  the  lawless.  The  vision 
of  paradise  comes  after  the  Lord  had  taken  the 
twdve  disciples  into  a  mountain  to  pray,  and  is 
given  them  for  encouragement  in  their  preaching. 
While  they  are  at  prayer  two  of  the  righteous  ap- 


pear as  glorious  forms,  and  then  a  view  of  paradise 
with  its  inhabitants  is  granted.  The  vision  of  hell  is 
more  extended,  and  shows  the  punishment  of  blas- 
phemers of  various  sorts,  of  adulterers,  murderera 
and  abortionists,  persecutors  of  the  saints^  false 
witnesses,  the  wealthy  and  uncharitable,  usurers, 
lewd  persons,  idolaters,  and  apostates  from  Chrie- 
tianity.  The  situation  in  which  the  book  is  placed 
is  apparently  a  period  after  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  and  before  the  ascension,  during  which  he 
instructs  his  disciples  in  order  to  their  encourage- 
ment and  equipment  for  the  world-mission  which 
(impliedly,  according  to  the  fourth  complete  sen- 
tence) they  have  already  received. 

The  Uterary  influence  of  this  Apocalypse  is  veiy 
far-reaching  and  important.  Its  general  ideas  afiUi- 
ate  with  those  of  such  books  as  Enoch  and  the 
Apocalypse  of  Baruch.  But  it  has  a  much  closer 
connection  with  (1)  The  Testament  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  (2)  the  Sibylline  Oracles 
8.  Literary  (^  g_3o^  154-213),  the  vision  of  Josa- 

D^t^°*'  P^*  ^"  "  History  of  Barlaam  and  Joe- 
aphat "  and  (4)  II  Peter.  It  appears 
to  be  very  probable  that  the  Testament  is  an  ex- 
panded paraphrase  of  the  first  part  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse, and  that  from  it  a  fair  idea  can  be  gained  of 
the  content  of  the  lost  first  part  of  the  original. 
The  Sibylline  lines  show  close  relationship  with 
both  the  Testament  and  the  Apocalypse,  following 
the  latter  in  the  part  where  the  Testament  fails, 
and  so  making  tenable  the  conclusion  that  the  Sibyl 
employed  as  its  source  the  Apocalypse.  The  de- 
scription of  paradise  in  the  vision  of  Josaphat  so 
reproduces  not  only  the  ideas  but  the  language  of 
the  Apocalypse  that  identity  of  theme  does  not 
suffice  to  explain  the  close  resemblances  in  expres- 
sion. Finally,  the  connection  between  the  verbal 
statements  of  II  Peter  and  the  Apocalypee^  (con- 
veniently exhibited  in  DB,  iii.  814-815)  nas  made 
it  clear  either  (1)  that  the  writer  of  II  Peter  bor- 
rowed from  the  Apocalypse,  (2)  that  both  are  by 
the  same  writer,  or  (3)  that  the  authors  were  ol 
the  same  school.  Other  Christian  books  which  were 
influenced  by  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter  are  the  Apoc- 
alypse of  Paul  and  the  Apocalypse  of  Esdras,  the 
Acts  of  Thomas,  and  the  Passion  of  Perpetua.  The 
notes  of  citation  show  that  the  document  was 
composed  in  the  second  century,  and  the  place 
of  composition  may  have  been  either  Palestine  or 
Egypt. 

8.  The  Preaohing*  (Gk.  Kerugma  Petrou^  Lat. 
Prcsdicatio  Petri  et  Pauli):  This  book  is  cited  by 
Eusebius  {Hist,  ecd.,  UI.,  iii.)  as  one  of  the  four 
spurious  works  attributed  to  Peter;  Gement  of 
Alexandria  {Strom.,  i.  29,  ii.  15,  vi.  5-7,  15;  Eng. 
transl.  in  ANF,  vol.  ii.)  uses  it  as  a  j^^enuine  wri- 
ting of  Peter;  Origen  {In  Johannem,  xiu.  17)  quotes 
Heracleon  as  employing  one  of  the  passages  used 
by  Clement,  but  is  generally  unfavorable  in  his 
attitude  to  the  book;  still  earlier  use  seems  assured 
on  the  part  of  Justin  Martyr,  Aiistides,  and  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus,  and  later  use 
by  Apollonius  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is  possibly  the 
same  as  the  ''  Preaching  of  Peter  and  Paid  "  quoted 
by  Lactantius  ("  Divine  Institutes,"  iv.  21;  Eng. 
transl.  in  ANF,  vii.  123).    The  extant  fragments 
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have  been  collected  by  A.  Hilgenfeld  in  Novum 
Testamentum  extra  canonem  (iv.  51  sqq.,  Leipsic, 
1884);  by  E.  von  DobschUtz,  in  TU,  xi.  1  (1894); 
and  by  E.  Preuschen,  AntUegomena  (pp.  62-54, 
143-145,  Giessen,  1901).  Its  date  is  placed  by 
Hamack  (and  Von  DobschUtz)  as  between  110 
and  130,  and  by  Zahn  between  90  and  100  (too 
early  1);  Hamack  and  Von  Dobschatz  agree  upon 
Eg3rpt  as  the  place  of  composition,  the  latter  more 
'definitely  settles  upon  Alexandria.  The  fragments 
preserved  indicate  that  the  work  was  given  as  the 
substance  of  discourses  by  a  spokesman  for  the 
apostles,  the  first  person  plural  being  used.  It 
seems  to  have  inculcated  particularly  a  Christian 
monotheism,  and  to  have  been  a  polemic  against 
Judaistic  error  and  paganism,  and  an  apology 
for  Christianity.  The  faithful  or  saints  are  **  a 
third  race "  (Gk.  triton  genos)  among  heathens 
and  Jews. 

4.  The  Acts:  Brief  mention  should  be  made  of 
the  fact  that  about  Peter's  name  there  grew  up  a 
considerable  Uterature,  much  of  it  having  the  char- 
acter of  "  tendency  writings."  Of  "Acts  "  there  are 
two  series  quite  distinct,  the  "  Gnostic  Acts  "  and 
the  "  CathoUc  Acts,"  which  cover  practically  the 
same  ground  but  with  a  marked  difference  in  form 
of  statement.  For  references  and  description  of 
these  see  Apocrtpha,  B,  II.,  and  for  part  of  the 
Uterature  which  developed  on  the  same  basis  as 
these  series  of  "  Acts  "  see  Clementina. 

Geo.  W.  Gilmore. 

Biblioorapht:  The  life  and  development  of  Peter  is  treated 
with  more  or  less  completeness  in  the  works  on  the  life 
of  Christ  (see  under  Jesus  Christ)  ;  sketches  usually  ap- 
pear also  in  the  introductions  to  the  commentaries  on  the 
epistles.  For  further  treatment  of  his  life  and  activities 
consult:  T.  W.  H.  Griffith.  The  ApodU  Peter,  New  York, 
1006;  M.  Marquardt,  Simon  Petrue  cde  Mittd-  und  Atu- 
gangepunkt  der  chruUichen  Urkirchet  Kempten,  1906; 
O.  V.  Lechler,  Daa  apoetoliache  und  das  nach-apoetol- 
ieche  ZeitaUer,  Qotha,  1857,  Eng.  transl..  The  Apoitolic 
and  Post'Apoetolic  Times,  Edinbuirsh,  1886;  E.  Renan, 
Les  Apdtree,  Paris,  1866,  Exig,  transl..  The  AposUee,  Lon- 
don, n.d.;  A.  Hausrath,  N eutettamenUiche  Zettgeachichte, 
Munich,  1870,  Eng.  transl.,  particulariy  Times  of  the 
ApostUa,  London,  1895;  J.  Schmid,  Petrua  in  Rom,  Lu- 
cerne, 1870;  F.  W.  Farrar,  Early  Days  of  Christianity, 
London,  1882;  J.  S.  Howson,  Studies  in  the  Life  of  St. 
Peter,  ib.  1883;  C.  von  Weizs&cker,  Das  apoMolische  Zeit- 
aUer, Freibuig,  1886,  Eng.  transl.,  ApotUdic  Age,  Lon- 
don. 1804;  H.  A.  Birks,  Life  and  Character  of  St.  Peter, 
London,  1887;  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  in  his  Apostolic  Fathers, 
S.  Clement  of  Rome,  ii.  481  sqq.,  London,  1800;  C.  Fouard. 
St.  Peter  and  the  First  Years  of  Christianity,  London,  1802; 
F.  W.  Puller,  Primitive  Saints  and  the  See  of  Rome,  Lon- 
don, 1803;  W.  M.  Ramsay,  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire, 
London,  1803;  idem,  St.  Paul  the  Travdler  and  the  Roman 
Citizen,  ib.  1805;  A.  C.  McOiffert,  Hist,  of  Christianity  in  the 
Apostolic  Age,  New  York,  1807;  J.  V.  Bartlett,  Apostolic 
Age,  Edinburgh,  1000;  J.  G.  Greenhough,  ApoMes  of  our 
Lord,  London,  1004  (devotional);  W.  H.  G.  Thomas,  The 
Apostle  Peter,  London,  1004;  J.  Ninck.  Simon  Petrus,  der 
Fischer  aus  GalHaa,  Leipsic,  1003;  G.  Matheson,  Repre- 
sentative Men  of  the  N.  T.,  London,  1005;  A.  Brun,  Essai 
sur  Vapdtre  Pierre,  Montauban,  1005;  L.  C.  Fillion,  Saint 
Pierre,  Paris,  1006;  A.  J.  Southouse,  The  Making  of  Simon 
Peter,  New  York,  1006;  A.  Drews,  Die  Petruslegende. 
Ein  Beitrag  sur  Mythologie  des  Christentums,  Frankfort, 
1010.  The  discussions  ia  the  dictionaries  usually  cover 
both  the  life  and  l^e  epistles:  DB,  iii.  756-818  (elaborate); 
SB,  iv.  4509--4627  (life),  iii.  3677-85  (epistles);  JE,  xi. 
366-368;  DCO,  ii.  349-351;  Vigouroux.  Dictionnaire,  fasc. 
load.,  ools.  356-370  (valuable  citation  of  literature). 

On  the  Ideology  of  Peter  consult  the  pertinent  seotioiui 
in  the  works  on  N.  T.  theology  mentioned  in  and  under 


BifiUCAj.  TmBOLOOT;  also  C.  A.  Briggs,  Messiah  of  th9 
ApostUs,  pp.  21-41.  New  York,  1805;  R.  W.  Dale.  Thv 
Atonement,  pp.  07-148.  London,  1875. 

On  questions  of  introduction  to  the  epistles  the  reader 
should  consult  the  relevant  sections  in  the  works  on  N.  T. 
introduction  and  on  the  Canon  (see  Biblical  Introduc- 
tion: and  Canon  of  Scripture).  Consult  further: 
Hamack.  Litteratur,  ii.  1.  pp.  450-475;  D.  Vdlter.  Der 
erste  Petrusbrief,  seine  Entslehung  und  SteUung  in  der  <?#- 
schichte  des  Urchristenthums,  Strasbuig,  1006;  B.  Weiss, 
Der  erste  Petrusbrief  und  die  neuere  Kritik,  Qross-Lichter^ 
felde.  1006;  E.  T.  Mayerhoff,  Einleitung  in  die  petrini- 
schen  Schriften,  Hambuig,  1835;  B.  Weiss,  in  TSK,  1866, 
pp.  256  sqq.;  Grimm,  in  TSK,  1872,  pp.  657-604;  B.  B. 
Warfield,  in  Southern  Presbyterian  Review,  Jan.,  1882,  Apr., 
1883;  F.  Spitta,  Der  ZweiU  Brief  des  Petrus  und  der  Brief 
des  Judas,  Halle.  1885;  P.  J.  Gloag,  Introduction  to  the 
Catholic  Epistles,  Edinburgh,  1887;  H.  Grosch,  Die  Echt- 
heit  des  sumten  Briefes  Petri,  Berlin,  1880;  E.  Scharfe,  Die 
petrinische  Strdmung  der  neutestamentlichen  Literatur, 
Berlin,  1803;  O.  A.  Deissmann.  Bibelstudien,  pp.  244- 
245,  277  sqq.,  Marbuig,  1805;  L.  Monnier,  La  Premiire 
EpUre  de  Vapdtre  Pierre,  Paris.  1002;  L.  Gontard.  Essai 
critique  et  historique  sur  la  premiire  ipttre  de  S.  Pierre, 
Lyon.  1005;  Link,  in  TSK,  1806,  pp.  405-436;  E.  A. 
Abbot,  in  Expositor,  2  ser.,  iii.  40  sqq.;  Vigouroux.  Die 
tionnaire,  fascs.  xxxi.-xxxii.,  cols.  380-413. 

Commentaries  are:  C.  Bigg,  in  Intematioruil  Critical 
Commentary,  Edinburgh  and  New  York,  1001;  J.  B. 
Mayor  (on  II  Peter  and  Jude),  London,  1007;  W.  Steiger. 
Berlin,  1832  (I  Peter);  J.  Brown,  3  vols.,  Edinbuigh, 
1848-56;  T.  Demarest.  2  vols..  New  York,  1851-65;  A. 
Barnes,  New  York,  1850;  T.  Schott,  2  vols.,  Erlangen. 
1861-83;  T.  Adams,  Edinbuigh.  1862  (II  Peter);  F. 
Steinfass,  Rostock,  1863  (II  Peter);  R.  Leighton,  repub- 
lished Philadelphia,  1864;  J.  Lillie,  New  York.  1860; 
T.  Harms,  Hermannsbuig.  1873  (II  Peter);  G.  F.  C. 
Fronm Oiler,  in  Lange's  commentary,  Eng.  transl.,  New 
York.  1874;  J.  G.  K.  Hofmann,  Ndrdlingen,  1875;  in 
C.  J.  Ellioott's  Handy  Commentary,  New  York,  1883; 
E.  H.  Plumptre.  in  Cambridge  Bible,  1883;  G.  D.  F.  Sal- 
mond,  in  P.  Schaffs  Popular  Commentary,  New  York. 
1883;  F.  C.  Owk  and  J.  R.  Lumby,  in  the  Bible  Commen- 
tary, London,  1881;  J.  E.  Huther,  in  Mayer's  commen- 
taiy,  Eng.  transl.,  1881;  in  the  Pulpit  Commentary,  Lon- 
don and  New  York,  1887;  J.  M.  Usteri,  Zurich.  1887; 
R.  Johnstone,  Edinburgh.  1888;  F.  B.  Meyer,  London. 
1800;  M.  F.  Sadler,  London,  1801;  H.  von  Soden,  in 
Hand-Kommentar,  Freibuig,  1802;  8.  Goebel,  Gotha, 
1803;  J.  K.  Lumby.  in  Expositor's  Bible,  London,  1804; 
K.  Burger.  Munich,  1805;  H.  Couard,  Potsdam.  1805; 
J.  T.  Beck.  Gatersloh.  1805;  E.  KOhl,  Gdttingen.  1806; 
W.  F.  Besser.  Halle.  1800;  J.  Monnier.  Paris.  1000  (I 
Peter);  E.  Hopp.  Gatersloh.  1001;  B.  Weiss.  Leipaic,  1902; 
K.  Henkel.  Freiburg,  1004  (11  Peter);  J.  H.  Jowett. 
London,  1005;  H.  Gunkel,  in  Die  Schriften  des  Neuen 
Testament  Hbersetxt  und  fUr  die  Oegenwart  erkUtrt,  ii.  25 
sqq..  Gdttingen.  1006  (I  Peter),  and  G.  Hollmann.  in  the 
same.  ii.  61  sqq.  (II  Peter). 

On  the  Apocryphal  literature:  The  principal  woiiB  on 
the  Crospel  are  named  imder  Apocrypha.  Of  the  books 
named  there  (vol.  i..  p.  220.  col.  1.  bottom),  those  by 
Harris,  Robinson  and  James,  Von  Gebhardt.  Hamack, 
and  Lods  deal  also  with  the  Apocalypse.  Further  litera- 
ture covering  either  Gkwpel  or  Apocalypse,  and  sometimea 
both,  is:  Funk,  in  TQS,  bcxv  (1803),  255-288;  A.  Hilgen- 
feld, in  ZWT,  i  (1803).  430-454;  J.  Kunse,  Das  neu  auf- 
gefundene  Bruchstiick  des  .  .  .  Petrusevangeliums,  Leip- 
sic. 1803;  H.  von  Soden.  in  ZTK,  iii  (1803),  52-92;  H.  B. 
Swete,  The  Akmim  Fragments  of  the  Apocryphal  GospA  a 
Peter,  London,  1893;  W.  C.  Van  Manen.  Het  Evangdie 
van  Petrus,  Leyden,  1893;  E.  Klostermann,  Rests  des  Po- 
trus-Evangdium,  der  Petrus  Apokalypse  und  des  Kerygma 
Petri,  Bonn.  1894;  A.  C.  McGiffert,  in  Papers  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Church  History,  vi.  101-130.  New  York, 
1894  (contains  a  very  full  bibliography,  including  contri- 
butions to  periodicals,  which  may  be  supplemented  from 
Richardson.  Eneydopiadia,  pp.  37.  412-413);  £.  Koch, 
in  Kirehliche  Monatssehrift,  xv  (1896)  311-388;  0.  Saknon, 
Intnduetion  to  the  Study  of  the  ,  .  ,  New  Testament,  pp. 
581-591,  new  ed..  London.  1897;  V.  H.  Stanton,  in  JTS 
ii  (1901),  1-25;  idem.  The  Gospds  as  Historical  Doetb- 
ments,  Cambridge,  1903;  L.  Hennecke,  NeiietiameiUliche 
Apokryphen,  pp.  27-32,  TObingen.  1904;    Hamack.  Ld- 
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tenavr,  ti.  1.  pp.  470-475,  022  sqQ.,  696-607,  716;  Barden- 
hewer,  OetchiehU,  pp.  302-399,.  471-475. 

On  the  **  Preaohing  "  oonault,  besides  the  woria  named 
in  the  text:  T8,  i.  1,  pp.  86  sqq.,  Cambridge,  1801;  T. 
Zahn,  0«§chiehU  du  nnAtatanumUictun  Kanon9,  ii.  2,  pp. 
820-832,  Leipeao,  1802;  Hamaok,  LUUntvr,  ii.  1,  pp. 
472-474;  £.  Henneoke,  Die  NeuUatamentliehen  Apokry- 
]>A«n,  pp.  168-171,  Tubingen,  1904;  DCB,  iv.  329-331; 
Vigouroux,  DicUonnairet  ttmc.  xxxii.,  414-415;  Hamack, 
LUUnttart  ii.  1,  pp.  472  sqq. 

The  "  Acts  "  are  oolleoted  by  R.  A.  Lipsiua  in  Ada 
apottolorum  apocn/pha,  part  I.,  Leipsic,  1891,  and  are 
discussed  very  thoroughly  in  the  same  scholar's  Die 
Apokryphen  Apottdoeechiehten  und  Apoetdlegendent  3 
vols.,  Brunswick,  1883-90.  Consult  further:  A.  Bell, 
Lives  and  Legenda  of  the  EvanoeliaU,  ApotUea,  and  other 
SainU,  London,  1901;  E.  W.  Budge,  The  Contendinga  of 
the  Apoatlee^  2  vols.,  ib.  1901;  A.  Baumstark,  Die  Petrue- 
und  PaidtMicten  in  der  litterariachen  Ueberliefentno  der 
ai/rieehen  Kirehe,  Leipsic,  1902;  C.  Schmidt,  in  TU,  zxiv. 
1  (1903);  O.  Ficker.  Die  Petrueaeten,  Leipsic,  1903;  A.  S. 
Lewis,  in  Horm  SemiHem^  iv.  175-216,  London,  1904; 
Hamaok,  Litteratwrt  ii.  1,  pp.  549  sqq.,  and  ii.  2,  passim; 
DB.  iu.  773-776. 

PETER  THE  APOSTLE,  FESTIVALS  OF:  The 
calendar  of  the  Western  Church  from  the  cloee  of 
the  early  period  indicates  four  feasts  in  honor  of 
Peter. 

L  The  Feast  of  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul:  This 
festival  on  June  29  commemorating  the  interment 
of  the  remains  of  Peter  and  Paul,  said  to  have  taken 
place  under  consuls  Tuscus  and  Bassus  in  258,  is 
already  noted  in  the  Kalendarium  LiberianuB  pre- 
pared in  354.  Ambrose  and  Prudentius  both  tes- 
tify to  it  in  the  fourth  century  and  no  Western  list 
of  martyrs  from  the  sixth  century  fails  to  notice 
it.  In  the  Eastern  Church  the  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory of  Theodorus  Lector  states  that  this  festival 
was  already  celebrated  in  Constantinople  toward 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Anastasius  I.  (518).  It  also 
appears  in  the  calendars  of  the  Copts,  Ethiopians, 
and  Armenians,  the  last  of  these  naming  Dec.  27 
as  well  as  June  29  as  a  memorial  day  of  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  Peter.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
regards  this,  together  with  Saint  Paul's  day  on  Jime 
30,  as  one  of  the  leading  annual  festivals.  Benedict 
authorized  a  celebration  of  eight  days  in  1743,  and 
Pius  IX.  lent  new  glory  to  this  feast  by  the  pom- 
pous celebration  of  the  eighteenth  centennial  anni- 
versary in  1867. 

n.  Feast  of  the  Antiochian  Accession  of  St 
Peter:  This  festival,  assigned  to  Feb.  22,  in  honor 
of  the  assumption  of  Peter  of  the  bishopric  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Ccdendarium  Liberianum  in  354.  This 
oldest  source  as  well  as  the  calendar  of  Polemius 
Silvius  of  448  leaves  the  seat  of  the  bishopric  to 
which  the  celebration  pertains  imdetermined.  The 
Ambrosian  liturgy  and  the  sacramentary  of  Gela- 
sius  I.  do  not  mention  this  festival;  after  the  Gre- 
gorian sacramentary  mention  is  made  in  all  the 
liturgies  of  the  West  but  with  a  variation  as  to  the 
seat.  One  recension  of  the  Gregorian  sacramen- 
tary refers  the  installation  festival  to  Antioch  and 
another  to  Rome. 

nL  Feast  of  Saint  Peter's  Accession  at  Rome: 
This  festival,  celebrated  on  Jan.  18,  was  not  dearly 
distinguished  from  the  last  preceding  before  the 
eighth  century.  For  example,  some  old  liturgies  of 
the  Galilean  Church  knew  of  but  one  feast  of  in- 
stallation, that  of  Jan.  18.    Only  from  the  Carolin- 


gian  epoch  were  both  feasts  firmly  established  as 
well  as  the  tradition  of  a  double  installation  of 
Peter. 

IV.  Feast  of  the  Chains  of  Saint  Peter:  This 
feast,  celebrated  on  Aug.  1,  mention  of  which  is 
lacking  in  the  older  sources,  is  sometimes  referred 
after  the  ninth  century  to  the  imprisonment  and 
miraculous  deliverance  of  Peter  under  Herod 
Agrippa  and  by  some  older  sources  like  the  mar; 
tyria  of  Jerome  and  Bede  rather  to  that  under  Nero. 
In  the  Western  Church  the  feast  assumed  the  char- 
acter of  a  thanksgiving  for  the  harvest,  since  bread 
made  of  the  first-fruits  was  offered  in  the  churches. 
In  the  Eastern  Church  this  feast  is  celebrated  on 
Jan.  16;  in  the  Armenian  Church  on  Feb.  22. 

V.  Feast  of  the  Finger  of  the  Apostle  Peter: 
Nothing  is  known  with  reference  to  the  origin  and 
meaning,  except  that  it  took  place  among  the  Ar- 
menians on  May  24. 

VL  A  Memorial  Day  of  Saint  Peter:  This  was 
celebrated  on  July  31  among  the  Abyssinians.  There 
is  no  further  record.  (O.  ZOcKUBRf.) 

Bzbuoorapbt:  K.  A.  H.  Kellner,  Heortolotfiet  pp.  163-166, 
173-178,  Freibuig.  1901;  J.  C.  W.  AuguBti,  DenkwHrdio- 
keiten^  iii.  175  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1820;  F.  X.  Krsus,  Real- 
Bneyklopadie  der  ehrietlichen  AUeriUmer,  i.  496-498,  Frei- 
buzSf  1882;  N.  Nilles,  KaUndaritAm  man%u»le  uiriueqve 
eceleaia,  vol.  ii.,  Innsbruck,  1885;  F.  Probst,  Die  aUeelen 
rOmiachen  Saerameniarien  und  Ordinea,  pp.  102,  272,  350. 
Monster,  1892;  DCA,  ii.  1623-28;  JCL.  1879-^. 

PETER  OF  ASPELT.    See  Aichspalt. 

PETER  OF  RLOIS:  Ecclesiastical  author;  b. 
at  Blois  (100  m.  s.w.  of  Paris)  about  1130;  d.  be- 
tween 1204  and  1212.  While  he  was  not  among 
the  foremost  in  rank  and  station,  he  was  in  posi- 
tions which  make  his  productions  worthy  sources 
for  the  church  history  of  his  times.  His  education 
was  begun  young  and  was  extended  by  wide  read- 
ing before  he  went  to  Bologna  for  the  study  of  law 
and  medicine;  he  afterward  took  up  the  study  of 
theology,  but  that  he  did  so  imder  John  of  Salis- 
bury (q.v.)  is  not  proved.  In  1167  he  accompanied 
Stephen,  archbishop  of  Palermo,  to  Sicily,  where 
he  became  keeper  of  the  seal  during  the  minority 
of  King  William  II.,  but  the  disfavor  of  the  Sicilians 
for  Stephen  compelled  Peter  to  leave  in  1169.  Later 
he  was  called  by  Henry  II.  to  England,  where  he 
served  several  persons  of  distinction  as  secretary 
or  chancellor,  among  them  Baldwin  of  Canterbury, 
Queen  Eleanor,  widow  of  Henry  II.,  and  possibly 
Archbishop  Hubert  Walter.  He  had  also  relations 
with  the  bishop  of  Bath,  whose  archdeacon  he  was 
1175-91;  he  spent  a  joyless  service  also  as  dean  at 
Wolverhampton,  where  his  attempts  at  reform 
were  opposed  by  the  chapter. 

The  personality  of  Peter  does  not  make  a  pleas- 
ant impression  upon  one.  He  seems  to  have  suffered 
from  discontent  because  he  did  not  meet  the  recog- 
nition his  abilities  seemed  to  demand.  He  did  not 
lack  philosophical  talent  or  practical  skill;  but  he 
was  not  creative,  nor  did  he  seem  to  grasp  oppor- 
timities  to  put  himself  in  a  commanding  position. 
He  possessed  sincerity  and  an  earnest  ethical  spirit, 
was  a  partizan  of  Pope  Alexander  III.  and  a  foe  to 
heretics,  and  also  upheld  his  episcopal  superiore 
against  their  unruly  subordinates.    His  letters  are 
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among  the  most  interesting  &ad  important  of  his 
literary  remains,  containing  much  relating  to  the 
political,  ecclesiastical,  and  social  affairs  of  the 
period;  though  whether  they  arc  as  completely  the 
lesults  of  personal  observation  as  they  purport  to 
be  has  been  questioned.  He  hod  a  double,  a  Peter 
of  Blois  who  was  chancellor  of  Chartres. 

(S.  M.  DEuracHf.) 

BrauoaKAPHT;  Tbs  Opera  were  ediMd  by  J.  Ueitin.  Farii. 
lAISi  man  Bompletely  by  P.  de  GoussalaviUe.  Pnru,  1067; 
J.  Buueua.  Maim.  1600;  J.  A.  Gilet,  ia  PEA.  4  vol)., 
Oxford,  lS«a-47:  sad  in  MPO,  cavii.  Ttiore  ut  bd  lunpls 
■keloh  in  DNB.  ilv.  4S-SZ  (contaliu  s  crilipol  list  □[  the 
frorks.  cenuine.  doubtful,  sod  fftlae.  and  a  liit  of 
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tdt  ia  Fraiut.  iv.  341-413;  T.  Wiigbl.  Bio- 
gnphia  flrilannito  lilmrla.  Anglo-Norman  Period,  pp. 
360-379.  London.  IMS;  and  Ceillier.  .4ul«iri  aacrli,  liv. 
T04-7M. 

PETER  OF  BRUYS;  Leader  of  a  radical  oppo- 
ation  to  the  eccleaiasticiam  of  the  Church  in  the 
twelfth  centuiy  [I  lM-25].  Knowledge  of  him  comes 
mainly  from  his  opponent,  Peter  the  Venerable  of 
Quny  (Arfuersiis  Pelrobrusianos  h/rrelicos,  MPL, 
cbcxxix.  719-850)  and  from  a  short  notice  in  Abe- 
]ar6'Dlntroductioadtheologiam(MPL,dxxvm.  1056). 
The  former  writing  had  as  a  purpose  the  controvert- 
ing of  the  most  dangerous  heretics  of  the  times  and 
the  strengthening  of  the  faithful,  and  the  knowl- 
edge it  gives  is  incidental  to  this  aim.  Of  the 
early  life  of  Petjjr  of  Bruys  nothing  is  imparted; 
only  that  for  twenty  years  he  disseminated  his  doc- 
trices,  and  that  through  burning  the  cross  he  en- 
raged the  people  and  was  burned  at  St.  Gilles.  It 
■eeros  that,  after  the  death  of  Peter,  his  doctrines 
were  changed,  but  not  bettered,  and  diffused  by 
Henry  of  Lausanne  (q.v.).  The  doctrines  of  Peter 
and  the  Petrobrusiana  appear  to  have  been  about  as 
follows :  his  chief  authority  he  found  in  the  Gospels 
token  literaUy,  and  next  in  the  epistles;  his  posi- 
tion on  the  Old  Testutocnt  is  doubtful;  baptism  he 
regarded  as  tor  adults,  since  it  presupposed  faith- 
impossible  in  infants;  he  therefore  rebaptized  those 
■who  had  received  this  ordinance  in  infancy;  he  re- 
jected transubstantiatioD,  the  sacrifice  of  the  muss, 
and  the  Lord's  Supper— Christ  had  given  once  his 
flesh  and  blood  to  his  disciples,  and  repetition  was 
impossible;  he  rejected  the  ceremonies  and  forms 
of  worship,  even  church  buildings;  he  discarded 
ODgtng  as  worship,  and  especially  the  veneration 
of  the  cross  because  it  was  a  means  of  crucifying 
Christ  afresh.  There  is  no  decided  clue  to  the  source 
from  which  Peter  derived  these  doctrines,  suspicion 
points,   however,  to  the  Catharf  (see  New  Mani- 

CHEANS,  IL).  (S.  M,  DEOTSCHt.) 

For  knowledge  of  the  specific  teachings  of  Peter 
of  Bruys  dependence  hna  to  be  placed  upon 
Peter  the  Venerable.  These  are  antipedobaptism, 
believers'  baptism,  denial  of  the  sanctity  of  diurcb 
buildings  in  the  interest  of  spiritual  reUgion,  an 
iconoclastic  attitude  toward  crosses,  rejectJon  of 
tiie  Roman  Catholic  mass  as  idolatrous,  with  pos- 
rible  neglect  of  the  Lord's  Supper  because  of  its 
idolatrous  associations  ("  That  the  Church  }>«■  not 
the  body  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar, 
and  that  what  is  done  by  the  piieata  in  this  matter 


is  utterly  vain  and  destitute  of  any  true  effect; 
since  Christ  gave  his  body  not  for  those  who  were 
to  be  Christians  in  all  times,  but  only  for  all  his 
disciples  who  were  present"),  rejection  of  prayers 
for  the  dead  and,  on  account  of  purgatorial  suffer- 
ings, rejection  of  ecclesiastical  chantinga,  a  predi- 
lection for  the  Gospels  and  especially  the  words  of 
Christ  without  rejection  of  the  epistles  and  the  Old 
Testament.  Dollinger'a  effort  to  identify  the  Petro- 
bru.sians  and  Henricians  with  the  Cathari  was  shown 
by  the  present  writer  (Papers  of  the  American  So- 
ciety  of  Church  HUtory,  iv.  183-189,  New  York, 
1892)  to  be  futile.  Neither  Peter  the  Venerable 
nor  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  charges  them  «dth  dualis- 
tic  teaching  or  with  Manichean  abstinence  from 
animal  food;  Cathari  rejected  marriage,  while  Peter 
and  Henry  are  charged  with  compelling  monks 
and  others  who  were  living  unchaately  to  marry 
and  with  taldng  up  colieetions  for  dowries.  The 
Petrobrusians  and  Henricians  seem  to  have  been 
absorbed  by  the  more  wide-spread  and  better  or- 
gBni«ed  Waldensea  to  whom  they  may  have  im- 
parted the  more  radically  EvangeUcal  spirit  of  the 
later  as  compared  with  the  eArLiest  representatives 
of  the  party.  A,  H.  Newman. 

Bibuoohapbt:  C.  U.  Hahn.  QucHieKte  dir  KOtir  tm  ^fia^l- 
aUer,  i.  408  »q<i..  Stuttgart,  1846;   J.  H.  Blunt.  DictionarT, 

alStrU.  Hrrcnf pp.  422-423.  PhilsdElpbia.  1S74: 

J.  J.  I.  voD  DdUinser,  BrUrage  lur  Sfkitngticliichti  'f«r 
MittdaUiTM.  i.  7S  gqq..  Municb.  1890;  Nciuider.  Chrulvin 
Church,  iv.  Se&-5SS.  e02.  004. 

PETER  OF  CELLE  (PETRUS  CELLEBSIS):  . 
Abbot  of  St.  Hemy  at  Reims  and  bishop  of  Chartres; 
d.  at  Chartres  in  1183.  He  was  born  of  a  noble 
family  in  Champagne,  became  abbot  of  La  Celle 
at  Troyes  in  1150,  hence  his  sumome;  abbot  of 
St.  Hemy  in  1162;  and  in  1181  bishop  of  Chartres. 
He  is  interesting  as  a  representative  of  the  practical 
type  of  monnaticiam  introduced  with  Bernard's 
reforms.  His  voluminous  correspondence  with 
monks,  dignitaries,  popes,  and  princes  has  a  dis- 
tinct historical  value,  showing  him  to  be  an  earn- 
est representative  of  the  ascetic  high-churchly  ideals 
which  prevailed  at  that  time;  as,  for  instance,  in 
his  support  of  Alexander  111.  and  Thomas  h  Becket, 
The  new  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  he 
declined  on  the  ground,  besides  the  authority  of 
Bernard,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  hod  not 
yet  spoken.  He  was  not  the  first  to  use  iranaufirtan- 
iiaiib,  as  has  been  claimed;  the  word  was  not  new 
but  only  as  yet  unusual.  (R.  ScHMiDf-) 

craisultcd  in  MPL.  ccii.,  wbile  «oc         -    ■      ■ 
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those  of  AJeiandar  tit.  and 
jiuult;  The  diuertatioD  of 
19.1881;   Hitloire  tUiitaire  de 

J.  Reutflf.  Oachichtr  Alrxan- 

Leipaic,    1860-04;    KL.   ii.    1807-08: 


Ceillier,  .4 

PETER  OF  CHELCIC.  See  Bohbuian  Breth- 
ren, I.,  i  1- 

PETER  COMESTOR:  BibUcal  scholar  of  the 
twelfth  century;  d.  at  Paris  in  1179  or  1198.  He 
is  known  liist  as  deacon  of  the  Church  of  St,  Peter 
in  Troyes;  became  chancellor  at  the  cathedral  in 
Paris  in  1164;  and  until  1169  was  professor  of  the- 
ology there.    Afterword  he  rengned  all  his  offices 
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and  entered  the  Augustinian  monastery  of  St.  Vic- 
tor at  Paris  where  he  remained  imtil  his  death. 
He  left  eighty  sermons  {MPL,  cxcviii.)  and  the 
Historia  schoUutica  (Strasburg,  14707;  Augsburg, 
1473;  MPL,  cxcviii.,  after  the  edition,  Madrid, 
1690;  French  transl.,  Paris,  1510?).  This  work 
treats  of  Biblical  history  in  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments as  far  as  the  second  year  of  Paul's  sojourn 
in  Rome  and  abounds  in  references  to  the  Hebrew 
text  and  ancient  versions,  giving  now  a  literal  and 
now  an  allegorical  interpretation  and  employing 
also  secular  writings  in  its  philosophical  and  theo- 
logical explanations.  The  work  was  for  a  long 
time  very  famous  and  seems  to  have  been  a  main 
source  for  medieval  writers.  See  Bible  Versions, 
B,  III.,  and  VI.,  §  2. 

Bibuoorapht:  Ceillier,  Auteura  9aerUt  xiv.  744  sqq.;  J7tt- 
toire  litUraire  de  la  France^  xiv.  12  sqq.;  L.  G.  Miohaud, 
Biooravhie  UniveruUe,  viii.  679,  46  vob..  Paris.  1843-66; 
KL,  ix.  1903-04. 

PETBR    DAMIAN    (PIBTRO    DAMIANI),  SAUfT. 

I.  Early  Career. 

Education  and  Training  ({  1). 

Monk  and  Reformer  of  Monastic  Life  (i  2). 

Churoh  Refonner  (|  3). 
II.  Official  Activities. 

Cardinal,  and  Bishop  of  Ostia  (i  1). 

In  the  Time  of  Hildebrand  (§  2). 

In  the  Time  of  Alexander  II.  (§  3). 

Mission  to  Henry  IV.  of  Germany  (§  4). 
in.  Influence. 
IV.  Characterisation. 

L  Early  Career:    St.  Peter  Damian,  cardinal  and 

refonner,  was  bom  at  Ravenna  in  1006  or  1007; 

d.  at  Faenza  (31  m.  s.w.  of  Ravenna)  Feb.  22, 1072. 

A  joyless  youth  was  his  lot;   he  was 

I.  Educa-  neglected  by  his  parents,  and  after 

tion  and    their  early  deaths  by  his  elder  brother. 

Training.  Another  brother,  named  Damianus, 
took  him  up— in  grateful  recollection 
of  whom,  perhaps,  he  assumed  his  second  name 
Damianus — and  made  it  possible  for  him  to  study 
in  Faenza  and  Parma.  When  he  began  to  lecture 
on  grammar  and  rhetoric  he  was  much  appreciated, 
but  the  ideal  of  the  ascetic  life  gained  power  over 
him  and  he  Hed,  perhaps  in  the  year  1035,  to  the 
settlement  of  hermits  at  Fontavellana  near  Gub- 
bio  in  the  Apennines,  founded  possibly  by  a  disci- 
ple of  Romuald.    See  CAMAiiDOLiTES. 

Peter  was  allowed  to  omit  the  novitiate  and  take 

the  vows  at  once.    Soon  he  had  so  distinguished 

himself  that  he  was  called  to  other 

3.  Monk    monasteries  to  revive  the  discipline. 

and  Re-     In  1043  he  succeeded  to  the  position 

former  of    of  prior  of  Fontavellana.    Under  his 

Monastic  leadership  the  monastery  flourished. 
Life.  and  the  number  of  those  who  came 
from  outside  to  escape  the  world  in- 
creased; and  from  the  new  settlements  was  formed 
the  Congregation  of  Fontavellana.  In  this  circle 
Peter  found  his  favorite  form  of  activity,  to  culti- 
vate and  to  advance  himself  and  others  in  the 
monastic  virtues.  Rigorous  fasting  and  self-scour- 
ging were  fostered,  the  latter  espedally  by  Domin- 
icus  Lohcatus  (see  Flagellation,  I.,  {  2);  but 
the  reading  of  Holy  Scripture  and  the  Church 
Fathers,  and  manual  labor  were  not  ne^ected. 


But  even  if  the  charm  of  this  cloister  life  com- 
pletely satisfied  him,  Peter  was  far  too  actively  con- 
stituted not  to  turn  his  attention  to 
1.  Church  church  life  outside  his  cloister.  Cry- 
Reformer,  ing  needs  called  for  reforms;  above 
all,  the  two  fundamental  evils  of  the 
eleventh  century.  Simony  (q.v.)  and  Nicolaitanism 
(see  NicoLAiTANs).  Peter  entered  the  lists  against 
them.  When  the  priest  Johannes  Gratianus  ascended 
the  papal  throne  in  1045  as  Gregory  VI.  (q.v.), 
Peter  hailed  him  with  acclaim,  but  he  turned  out 
to  be  incapable  and,  moreover,  was  polluted  with 
simony;  hence  Damian's  hopes  turned  toward  the 
German  King  Henry  III.,  and  without  mistake. 
This  morally  strict  and  energetic  monarch,  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of  thoroughgoing  reforms  of 
ecclesiastical  life,  brought  aid  to  the  Church.  In 
1046  he  appeared  in  Italy,  had  the  three  popes 
Benedict  IX.,  Sylvester  III.,  and  Gregory  VI.  de- 
posed by  synods  at  Sutri  and  Rome,  and  took  care 
that  the  Church  obtained  a  worthy  supreme  head. 
Clement  II.  towered  above  his  predecessors;  but 
his  was  not  a  vigorous  personality,  and  Peter, 
who  had  already  been  brought  into  contact  with 
the  German  king  by  their  common  interest  in  the 
reform  of  the  Church,  and  had  been  instructed  by 
him  to  support  the  pope,  was  impatient  with  the 
weakness  of  the  latter.  The  sudden  death  of  Clem- 
ent II.  brought  a  second  German  bishop,  Poppo  of 
Brixen,  as  Damasus  II.  to  the  Holy  See,  but  he 
also  had  only  a  brief  reign.  It  was  all  the  more 
important  then  that  in  his  successor  Leo  IX.  a 
man  was  foimd  who  took  up  reform  systemati- 
cally and  with  great  energy.  Peter  placed  great 
confidence  in  him,  and  this  was  reciprocated 
by  the  pope.  His  relation  to  Victor  II.  was  not  so 
close. 

n.  Official  Activities:     Hitherto  the  activity  of 
Peter  in  the  cause  of  the  elevation  of  church  life 
had  been  entirely  free  of  any  official  attitude.  This 
state  of  affairs  ceased  under  Pope  Ste- 
I.  Cun^infll  phen  IX.    In  the  hope  of  increasing 
and        thereby  the  efficiency  of  Peter  for  the 
Bishop      Church,  he  appointed  him,  in  1057, 
of  Ostia.    cardinal  and  bishop  of  Ostia.     This 
promotion  was  no  joy  to  the  man  thus 
distinguished;     he   shrank    from    reentering    the 
world  from  which  he  had  fled;  but  his  sense  of 
duty  compelled  him  to  accept  the  position.    From 
the  moment  of  his  appointcnent  he  dedicated  him- 
self with  great  devotion  to  the  new  tasks,  and  sup- 
ported the  reform  policy  of  Stephen  with  all  hSa 
might.     But  this  pope,  too,  reigned  but  a  short 
tune.    When  after  Stephen's  deaUi  the  Roman  no- 
bihty  elevated  Bishop  John  of  Velletri  as  Benedict 
X.,  Peter  with  other  cardinals  fled  from  Rome,  and 
went  to  Fontavellana.     When  he  had  returned  to 
the  old  conditions,  he  became  fully  aware  of  what 
he  had  given  up  in  leaving  the  monastery.     He 
therefore  addressed  to  Nicholas  II.,  who  had  been 
elected  by  the  cardinals  successor  of  Stephen,  the 
most  pressing  petition  for  release  from  his  offices  in 
the  government  of  the  Church.    Whatever  he  could 
adduce  in  favor  of  this  request  he  brought  forward; 
but  he  was  not  mistaken  when  he  thought  that  Hil- 
debrand (see  Gbeoobt  VII.),  who  luui  procured 
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his   appointment   as  cardinal,  would  oppose  his 
desire. 

The  relationship   between  him  and  Hildebrand 
was  a  remarkable  one.    At  one  as  to  their  great 
aims,  the  two  differed  fundamentally  both  in  re- 
gard to  the  means  to  be  employed 

2,  In  the  and  in  their  own  characters.  Hilde- 
Time  of     brand  had  by  far  the  stronger  will; 

Hildebrand.  Peter  therefore  3delded  to  him,  al- 
though not  without  resistance.  He 
calls  him  "  the  flattering  tyrant,  who  showed  pity 
with  the  love  of  a  Nero,  caressed  by  boxing  the 
ears,  stroked  with  eagle's  talons  ";  in  bold  paradox 
he  called  him  "  holy  Satan."  Nicholas  II.  refused 
Peter  permission  to  resign;  the  times  were  far  too 
serious  to  let  a  power  like  his  expend  itself  in  the 
service  of  a  single  monastery.  Not  merely  did 
Peter  remain  a  cardinal;  he  had  also  to  assume  the 
administration  of  the  bishopric  of  Velletri.  When 
through  the  movement  of  the  Patarenes  (q.v.)  in 
Milan  intolerable  conditions  had  arisen,  and  the 
moment  seemed  to  have  come  for  Rome  to  inter- 
vene, Peter  was  sent  thither  as  legate,  together 
with  Anselm  of  Lucca  (Alexander  II.).  He  justi- 
fied to  the  full  the  confidence  which  had  been  placed 
in  him.  He  succeeded  in  inducing  the  clergy  of 
Milan  to  abjure  simony  and  the  marriage  of  priests, 
and  in  bringing  the  church  of  St.  Ambrose  into  sub- 
jection to  the  see  of  Peter. 

The  schism  which,  after  the  death  of  Nicholas  II., 

broke  out  between  Alexander  II.  and  Honorius  II. 

found  Peter  on  the  side  of  the  former. 

3.  In  the  For  him  he  labored  with  glowing  zeal. 
Time  of  by  means  of  letters  to  the  antipope  as 
Alezan-     well  as  by  composing  the  Disceptatio 

derlL  syrwdalis  in  view  of  the  assemblage 
simunoned  to  Augsburg  for  Oct.,  1062, 
which  was  to  decide  between  the  rivals.  When 
Alexander  II.  had  actually  attained  recognition, 
Peter  exerted  himself  anew  for  permission  to  return 
to  his  monastery.  The  answer  was  that  the  pope 
sent  him  as  a  legate  to  France,  to  settle  a  quarrel 
between  the  cloister  of  Cluny  and  the  bishop  of 
Macon.  This  joiuney,  too,  was  a  success.  But  Peter 
could  also  become  disagreeable.  That  on  his  own 
responsibility  he  asked  Archbishop  Anno  of  Cologne 
to  work  for  the  calling  of  a  general  council  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  away  with  the  schism,  did  not 
correspond  with  the  wishes  of  Alexander  II.  When 
the  synod  met  at  Mantua,  Whitsuntide,  1084,  it 
ended  indeed  in  a  triumph  for  Alexander.  The 
papal  court  was  also  dissatisfied  when  Peter,  with- 
out being  instructed  to  that  effect,  sent  in  1065 
an  earnest  exhortation  to  King  Henry  IV.  of  Ger- 
many to  come  to  Italy,  annihilate  Cadalus  and  get 
himself  the  imperial  crown;  this  journey  to  Rome 
might  easily  have  led  to  a  strengthening  of  the 
royal  influence  in  Italy,  to  undermine  which  had 
been  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  papal  policy  since  the 
days  of  Stephen  IX. 

In  the  year  1067  Peter  finally  brought  about  his 
release  from  his  episcopal  duties;  yet,  not  only  did 
he  continue  to  have  the  titles  of  cardmal  and  bis- 
hop, but  was  also  occasionally  further  employed 
by  Alexander  II.  in  difficult  cases.  Thus  he  was 
went  to  Germany  as  legate  in  1069,  when  Henry 


rV.  wished  to  be  divorced  from  his  consort  Bertha. 

In  this  case,   too,   the  persuasive  power  of   his 

oratory  was  brilliantly  exercised;   at 

4.  Mission  the  diet  at  Worms  he   succeeded  in 

to  Henry    making  Henry  3deld.    He  was  also  suc- 
IV.  of      cessful  in  reconciling  Ravenna — which 

Germany,    had  allowed    itself    to  be  drawn  by 

Archbishop  Henry  over  to  the  side  of 

Cadalus — ^with  Rome  after  the  archbishop's  death. 

in.  Influence:  The  greatest  merits  of  Peter 
Damian  lie  in  the  reform  of  life  within  the  Church. 
In  the  struggle  against  the  "  incontinence  "  of  the 
cleigy,  under  which  concept  were  included  not 
merely  immoral  acts  (cf.  the  Liber  Gomorrhiamta, 
MPL,  cxlv.  159-190)  but  also  the  marriages  of 
priests,  he  was  the  most  important  and  most  per- 
sistent of  those  in  the  front  rank  of  the  fight;  he 
was  second  to  none  in  preparing  the  way  for  the 
legislative  measures  of  the  papacy  intended  to  en- 
force the  compulsory  celibacy  of  priests.  His  sec- 
ond great  life-task  was  the  conflict  with  simony. 
This  evil  had  taken  on  vast  dimensions  and  forms 
so  various  that  its  fimdamental  character,  the  pur- 
chase of  an  ecclesiastical  position,  was  often  dis- 
guised. Of  especial  difficulty  was  the  question  of 
what  corollaries  are  to  be  drawn  from  the  simoni- 
acal  transfer  of  an  office,  whether  the  office  of  priest 
or  bishop  could  be  obtained  at  all  in  this  way.  On 
this  problem  views  within  the  Gregorian  party  were 
very  divei^gent.  Peter  stood  for  the  view  {Liber 
ffrcUiaeimua,  MPL,  cxlv.  99-154)  that,  since  the 
quality  of  a  consecrating  priest  can  never  affect  the 
consecration  performed  by  him,  even  a  simoniac 
can  impart  real  ordination,  and  that  the  orders  are 
valid  even  in  case  the  person  ordained  had  knowl- 
edge of  the  simoniacal  taint  of  the  ordainer.  There-, 
fore,  he  rejects  the  repetition  of  an  ordination  which 
had  been  performed  by  a  simoniac,  and  wishes  to 
leave  in  office  those  who  have,  free  of  charge,  re- 
ceived orders  from  a  simoniac.  In  his  time  the 
question  of  Investiture  (q.v.)  by  laymen  was  not 
yet  in  the  foregroimd,  but  from  numerous  passages 
in  his  writings  it  is  plain  that  he  considered  Church 
and  State  to  be  two  coordinated  powers  with  differ- 
ent spheres  of  duty;  that  he  wished  their  harmo- 
nious cooperation;  and  that,  though  he  disapproved 
of  investiture  by  secular  princes,  he  did  not  reject 
it  in  principle.  In  these  maxims  of  ecclesiastical 
politics  is  seen  an  after-effect  of  the  time  of  Henry 
III.  The  controversy  between  Berengar  of  Tours 
and  Lanfranc  about  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist 
did  not  much  concern  him;  neither  did  the  out- 
break of  the  great  schism  between  Rome  and 
Byzantium  in  1054. 

IV.  Characterization:  Peter  Damian  was  through 
and  through  a  monastic;  he  remained  so  even  when 
he  entered  involuntarily  the  college  of  cardinals. 
But  he  possessed  great  gifts  which  prociu^ed  him 
signal  successes  when  he  was  compelled  to  come  out 
into  the  woiid.  Not  with  injustice  did  a  contem- 
porary name  him  **  old  Jerome,"  whom  indeed  he 
resembled  in  many  respects.  His  greatest  achieve- 
ments pertained  to  the  religious  and  moral  eleva- 
tion of  the  Italian  monks  and  secular  cleigy.  In 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  he  was  soon  reverenced 
as  a  saint,  even  though  be  was  not  canonised.    In 
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1828  Leo  XII.  admitted  him  to  the  list  of  the  doo- 
tores  ecdesia,  Carl  Mirbt. 

Bzbuoorapht:  The  Opera  of  Peter,  ed.  C.  Cajeton,  were 
publiahed  3  vols.,  Rome,  160&-16,  4  vols.,  Paris,  1663, 
with  two  lives,  also  1743,  and  Venice,  1783,  and  are  in 
MPL,  czliv.-<^v.  His  "  Glory  of  Paradise  "  appeared 
in  English,  London,  1857.  Of  his  life,  besides  the  ac- 
counts in  the  Opera,  ut  sup.,  and  in  ASB^  Feb.,  iii.  406 
sqq.,  there  are  sketches  by:  J.  Laderchi,  Rome,  1702; 
A.  Vogel,  Jena,  1856;  A.  Capeoelatro,  Florence,  1862; 
F.  NeukLroh,  Gfittingen,  1875;  A«  Wambera,  Breslau, 
1875;  and  J.  Kleinennanns,  Steyl,  1882.  Consult  further: 
J.  Fehr,  in  OeUerreiehitehe  Viertdjahrachrift  fOr  kathoH- 
9ehe  Theologie,  vii  (1868),  189-240;  £.  Steindoiff,  Jahr- 
hUcher  dea  deuUchen  Reieha  tmter  Heinrich  III.,  2  vols., 
Leipsic, '1874--81;  H.  C.  Lea,  Sacerdotal  Cdibaey,  chap, 
zii.,  Boston,  1884;  F.  W.  £.  Roth,  in  Studien  und  Mitr 
theilen  cue  dem  Benedikiinerorden,  vii.-viii.,  1880-87; 
J.  Langen,  OeachicfUe  der  r&miachen  Kirche,  voL  iii.,  Bonn, 
1892;  C.  Mirbt.  Die  Pvblinetxk  im  ZeitalUr  Oreoore  VII., 
Leipeic,  1894;  F.  Gregorovius,  Hial.  of  the  City  of  Rome, 
vol.  iv.  psasim,  London,  1896;  W.  F.  Barry,  TfU  Papal 
Monarchy  690-lSOS,  New  York,  1902;  Neander,  Chrie- 
Hon  Church,  vol.  iii.,  passim  (valuable);  Schaff,  Chrietian 
Chwrdi,  vol.  v.,  part  1,  passim;  KL,  ix.  1904-08;  the  liter- 
ature under  the  articles  on  the  popes  named  in  the  text 
and  under  Flaoxllation. 

PETER  THE  DEACON:  The  name  of  several 
men  of  considerable  note  in  ecclesiastical  history 
or  literature. 

1.  One  of  the  Scythian  monks  who  was  sent  to 
Rome  in  connection  with  the  theopaschite  contro- 
versy mider  Pope  Hormisdas  (q.v.).  He  wrote  De 
incamatione  et  gratia  domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi 
(MPL,  Ixii.  83  sqq.),  addressing  it  to  Fulgentius 
of  Ruspe  (q.v.),  and  aimed  in  it  to  oppose  the 
Scythian  monks  and  especially  the  doctrine  of 
Faustus  of  Riez  concerning  grace.  Fulgentius  re- 
plied in  his  EpUt.f  xvii.  {MPL,  Ixv.  451  sqq.). 
The  De  incamatione  is  often  printed  among  Uie 
works  of  Augustine  or  Fulgentius. 

2.  Saint,  and  pupil  and  friend  of  Gregory  the 
Great;  d.  at  Rome  c.  605.  He  was  one  of  the 
stimuli  which  operated  in  the  production  of  the 
works  of  Gregory,  being  especially  influential  in 
urging  that  Father  to  produce  his  Dialogorum  libri 
iv.  He  was  the  sponsor  for  the  story  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  form  of  a  dove  often  hovered  over 
Gregory  (cf.  ASB^  March,  ii.  211). 

8.  Peter  of  Monte  Cassino,  often  known  as  Peter 
the  subdeacon  of  St.  Januarius  at  Naples.  He  lived 
in  the  tenth  century,  and  was  active  in  the  com- 
pilation of  hagiologies,  among  other  works  being 
part  author  of  the  Vita  et  trandaiio  Athanaaii 
epiecopi  Neapoleos.  He  had  a  namesake  at  Naples 
about  1100  who  translated  legends  of  the  saints 
from  the  Greek. 

4.  The  most  important  of  the  name  is  another 
Peter  of  Monte  Cassino,  often  called  **  the  Libra- 
rian "  (Bibliothecarius).  He  was  of  high  birth,  and 
in  1115  entered  the  abbey  at  Monte  Cassino  to  re- 
ceive his  education;  he  left  there  about  1127,  and 
did  not  return  till  1136,  and  then  as  the  chief  par- 
tisan of  Reinald,  who  had  just  been  chosen  abbot, 
opposing  in  this  Innocent  II.  He  became  chaplain 
and  then  secretary  of  Emperor  Lothair  II.,  and 
was  satisfied  with  this  place;  but  he  was  desired 
at  Monte  Cassino,  and  returned  thither  to  take 
charge  of  the  archives,  to  which  he  furnished  an 
index  which  became  celebrated.  Alexander  III. 
named  him  abbot  of  Venosa.    He  continued  the 
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Chronicle  "  of  Leo  Marsicanus;    wrote  De  viris 

iUtatribua    Casinensibus;     De    lode    Sanctis;     the 

rhythm  De  novissimis;  and  is  regarded  as  the  author 

of   Anastasii   Ckronicon   Casinense    (in   Muratori, 

ScriptoreSj  ii.  351  sqq.).     His  other  works  are  in 

MPL,  clxxiii.  439  sqq. 

Bibuoorapht:  A  list  of  the  editiona  of  the  works  of  the 
last-named  is  given  in  Potthast,  Wegweiaer,  pp.  919-920. 
Consult  further:  U.  Balsano,  Le  Cronache  Italiane  nd 
medio  eoo,  Milan.  1884;  Wattenbach.  DGQ,  i  (1893).  86. 
ii.  236.  237,  492.  498;  and  E.  Caspar.  Petnu  Diaconus  und 
die  Monte  Caeeineeer  Folachunoen,  Berlin.  1909. 

PETER  OF  DRESDEN:  Reputed  refugee  in 
Bohemia;  d.  about  1440.  ^neas  Silvius  in  his  his- 
tory of  Bohemia  relates  that  the  distribution  of  the 
communion  in  both  kinds  by  the  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  S.  Michael  in  Prague,  Jacob  of  Mies 
(q.v.),  was  at  the  suggestion  of  a  certain  Peter  of 
Dresden,  a  German  by  birth  who  had  once  studied 
in  Prague  and  had  left  the  university  in  1409,  but 
having  been  afterward  driven  from  his  native  land 
on  accoimt  of  the  Waldensian  heresy  had  returned 
to  Prague.  Not  only  are  good  historical  sources 
silent  on  Peter  of  Dresden;  but  the  monk  Nicolaus 
von  Lacu  (d.  1380)  had  already  demanded  both 
kinds  of  the  communion.  It  is  evident  that  the  re- 
port that  Peter  of  Dresden  was  the  originator  of 
this  practise  in  Bohemia  was  an  invention  intended 
to  make  it  impopular  among  the  Bohemians.  An- 
other story  about  Peter  appearing  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  was  that  he  was  the  author  of  the 
macaronic  church  hymns,  and,  more  particularly, 
of  the  hymn  "  In  didci  jubilo."  Hoffman  von  Fal- 
lersleben  suggests  that  as  Jacob  of  Mies  wrote  hymns 
in  the  popular  dialect  and  sought  to  introduce  them 
into  the  Roman  liturgy,  ^neas  Silvius  secured  also 
this  reputation  for  Peter  of  Dresden.  It  may  be 
doubted  if  there  was  such  a  person,  yet  F.  Palacky 
properly  suggests  that  those  who  were  responsible 
for  mtmiTig  the  originator  of  communion  in  both 
kinds  would  hardly  have  referred  to  any  one  not 
known  to  contemporaries.  It  seems  to  be  certain  that 
Peter  of  Dresden  was  school-master  at  Prague  for  a 
time  and  was  driven  out.     (Ferdinand  Cohrs.) 

Bibuogbapht:  J.  G.  Schreiber.  De  Petro  Dreedenei,  Leip- 
sic,  1678;  J.  Thomasius,  CuriOae  Oedancken  vom  Drese- 
dniachen  Peter,  Leipsic.  1702;  F.  Palacky.  GeechichU  von 
Bdhmen,  III.,  i.  333,  Prague.  1845;  K.  Hdfler.  Oeachicht- 
achreSber  der  huaeitiachen  Bewegung,  3  vols.,  Vienna,  1856- 
1866;  E.  H.  OiUet,  Life  and  Timea  of  John  Huaa,  i.  38, 
483,  519.  Philadelphia,  1861. 

PETER  THE  FULLER.  See  Monophtsites, 
{§  4  sqq. 

PETER  THE  HERMIT:  B.  at  Amiens  in  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century;  d.  in  the  monas- 
tery of  Neumoustier,  at  Huy  (25  m.  s.s.w.  of  Li^ge), 
Belgium,  July  7,  1115.  In  1093  he  went  on  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  Holy  Land  and  brought  back  a  lel^ 
ter  from  Simeon,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  to  Pope 
Urban  II.  in  which  an  appeal  was  made  to  deliver 
the  Christians  from  the  indignities  they  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  the  Mohammedans.  In  delivering  this 
letter  Peter  confirmed  it  by  his  own  experiences 
and  recited  the  sufferings  of  other  pilgrims.  His 
address  made  a  great  impression  upon  the  pope. 
He  also  awakened  interest  as  he  told  his  story  on 
his  way  back  to  Amiens.    He  was  present  at  Cler- 
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mont  in  Nov.,  1095,  when  the  first  crusade  was 
determined  on  (see  Crusades)  and  afterward  trav- 
ersed southern  France,  and  along  the  Rhine  preach- 
ing to  great  crowds  the  duty  of  going  on  the  cru- 
sade. The  time  set  for  the  start  was  Aug.  15,  1096, 
but  his  converts  insisted  upon  his  leading  them  to 
Palestine  as  soon  as  possible,  and  in  the  spring 
40,000,  among  them  many  knights,  the  archbishop 
of  Salzburg,  the  bishops  of  Chur  and  Strasburg, 
and  other  ecclesiastics,  made  their  way  through 
Hungary.  Only  7,000  reached  Constantinople, 
many  having  been  killed  by  the  Bulgarians,  and 
most  of  those  who  ultimately  reached  Asia  were 
massacred  by  the  Turks.  Peter  himself  joined  the 
regular  crusading  army  and  entered  Jerusalem  with 
it  (1099).  He  returned  to  Europe  and  founded  the 
monastery  in  which  he  died.  On  Jime  29,  1854,  a 
bronze  statue  of  him  was  unveiled  in  Amiens.  It 
stands  back  of  the  cathedral,  in  the  Place  Pierre 
d'Amiens. 

Bibuoqrapht:  The  principal  literature  is  that  dealing  with 
the  first  crusade  (see  under  Cbusaobs).  Consult  further: 
William  of  Tyre,  Oesta  Dei  per  Franeoa,  i.  11-17.  The 
biography  by  D.  A.  Goodsell,  Cincinnati,  1906;  P. 
d'Oultreman,  2  parts,  Valenciennes,  1632;  J.  F.  Schaobert, 
Peter  inm  Amieru  und  Oott fried  vcm  BouUhn^  Beilin,  1819; 
M.  Vion,  Pierre  VHermite  el  lea  croiaadea,  Amiens,  1853; 
L.  Paulet,  DisaerUUion  aur  la  naiaaance  de  Pierre  VHer- 
mite, Namur,  1854;  A.  Ingerslef,  Peter  fra  Amiena  og  det 
fUrtAe  Koratog,  Copenhagen,  1859;  Gibbon,  Decline  and 
Fall,  chap,  xxxiii.;  Milman,  Latin  ChriaUanity,  iv.  25  sqq.; 
Scha£F,  Chriatian  Churcht  v.  1,  pp.  230  sqq. 

PETER  THE  IBERIAN.  See  Monofhtsites, 
§J  2  sqq. 

PETER  LOMBARD. 

life  (§  1). 

Theological  Position  (§  2). 

Method  (§  3). 

Analysis  of  the  "  Sentences  '*  (§  4). 

Attacks  on  the  "  Sentences  ";  Other  Works  (i  5). 

Peter,  commonly  known  as  "  the  Lombard " 
from  his  birthplace,  and  distinguished  as  "  the  Mas- 
ter of  the  Sentences  "  from  his  principal  work,  was 
one  of  the  most  important  scholastic  theologians 

of  the  twelfth  century.  He  was  bom 
I.  Life,     probably  at  Novara,   then  in   Lom- 

bardy,  scarcely  earlier  than  1105-10; 
d.  in  Paris  c.  1160  (1164).  His  family  was  poor,  but 
he  early  found  powerful  patrons,  so  that  he  was 
able  to  gain  a  good  education,  first  at  Bologna,  then 
in  France,  at  Reims,  to  which  he  came  with  a  letter 
of  recommendation  from  St.  Bernard,  and  in  Paris, 
at  that  time  the  headquarters  of  leEuning.  Here  he 
remained,  in  close  relations  with  the  school  of  St. 
Victor,  to  whose  head  Gilduin  St.  Bernard  had 
again  commended  him  in  a  letter  still  extant.  He 
taught  theology  in  the  cathedral  school  of  Notre- 
Dame,  and  found  time  to  produce  the  works  dis- 
cussed below.  Their  dates  can  be  only  approxi- 
mately fixed.  The  most  famous  of  them,  the  Libri 
quatuor  serUentiarum,  was  probably  composed  be- 
tween 1147  and  1150,  although  it  may  be  placed  as 
late  as  1155.  Nothing  is  certainly  known  of  his 
later  life  except  that  he  became  bishop  of  Paris  in 
1159.  According  to  Walter  of  St.  Victor,  a  hostile 
witness,  he  obtained  the  office  by  simony;  the  more 
usual  story  is  that  Philip,  younger  brother  of  Louis 
VII.  and  archdeacon  of  iParis,  was  elected  but  de- 


clined in  favor  of  Peter,  his  teacher.  The  date  of 
his  death  can  not  be  determined  with  certainty. 
The  ancient  epitaph  in  the  church  of  St.  Maieel  at 
Paris  assigns  it  to  1164,  but  the  figures  seem  to  be 
a  later  addition;  and  the  demonstrable  fact  that 
Maurice  of  Sully  was  bishop  before  the  end  of  1160 
seems  conclusive  against  it,  although  it  is  possible 
that  in  that  year  he  resigned  his  see  and  lived  three 
or  four  years  longer.  His  personal  character,  as 
far  as  it  can  be  determined  from  the  scanty  indica- 
tions, seems  to  have  been  deserving  of  respect,  and 
even  the  opponent  just  mentioned,  a  former  pupil 
of  his,  speaks  of  him  with  personal  affection. 

The  historic  importance  of  Peter  Lombard  rests 
on  his  ^'  Sentences  "  and  the  position  taken  by  them 
in  medieval  theology  (see  Scholasticism).  The 
earlier  dogmatic  theologians,   such  as  Isidore  of 

Seville,  Alcuin,  and  Paschasius  Rad- 

2.  Theo-    bert,  had  attempted  to  establish  the 

logical      doctrine   of  the   Church  from   Bible 

Position,    texts  and  quotations  from  the  Fathers. 

In  the  eleventh  century  this  method 
gave  place  to  dialectical  and  speculative  working 
over  of  the  traditional  dogmas.  Peter  Lombard 
came  into  the  field  at  a  time  when  the  new  methods 
and  their  dialectical  artifices  were  still  exposed  to 
wide-spread  objection,  but  when  the  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge was  exceedingly  keen.  One  text-book  after 
another  was  being  published,  the  majority  of  them 
either  issuing  from  the  school  of  Abelard,  or  in  some 
degree  inspired  by  him.  Of  these  works  the  great- 
est influence  was  attained  by  that  of  Peter,  which 
was,  for  the  time,  an  admirable  compendium  of 
theological  knowledge.  It  is  written  under  the  in- 
fluence preeminently  of  Abelard,  Hugo  of  St.  Vic- 
tor, and  the  Decretum  of  Gratian.  Whether  Peter 
had  himself  seen  the  early  writers  whom  he  cites  is 
frequently  imcertain;  he  was  a  man  of  wide  read- 
ing, but  the  works  of  the  Fathers  had  been  used 
again  and  again  in  long  catenae  of  '^  sentences " 
which  rendered  it  unnecessary  to  go  to  the  original 
treatises.  As  to  his  contemporaries,  whom  he  knew 
thoroughly,  he  shows  the  influence  of  Abelard  in 
his  whole  method  and  in  countless  details,  while 
preserving  a  critical  attitude  toward  his  most  pro- 
nounced peculiarities.  On  the  other  hand,  he  fol- 
lows Hugo  veiy  closely  and  often  textually,  though 
here  also  with  a  tendency  to  avoid  the  purely  spec- 
ulative elements.  For  his  sacramental  doctrine, 
Gratian  is  very  useful,  especially  through  the  quo- 
tations adduced  by  him  and  his  legal  attitude 
toward  these  questions. 

The  most  marked  characteristic  of  Peter's  method 
is  the  cautious  and  reserved  discretion  of  his  treat- 
ment of  dogmatic  problems.  He  shows  a  strong 
disinclination  to  launch  out  into  speculation,  at- 
tempting simply  to  set  forth  clearly  the  Church's 
received  doctrine.  He  does  not  touch  disputes  be- 
tween Scripture  and  reason,  authority  and  philos- 
ophy. He  was  unable  to  keep  clear  altogether  of 
the  technical  terms  of  the  philosophical  schools;  the 

authorities,    both   earlier    and    later, 
3.  Method,  whom  he  followed  had  worked  with 

these  terms.  But  his  explanations  of 
them  are  rather  non-committal  and  eclectic,  thus 
rendering  his  work  of  the  broadest  utility.   Assum- 
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ing  as  the  grounds  of  his  decisions  the  Scriptures, 
the  Fathers,  and  the  ancient  councils  with  their 
creeds,  he  proceeds  first  of  all  to  propound  a  ques- 
tion, ofifering  next  a  solution  by  means  of  one  or 
more  patristic  passages.  Authorities  which  seem 
to  contradict  this  conclusion  are  next  adduced; 
and  the  opposition  is  met  by  one  of  two  methods, 
both  Abelard's — either  by  the  hypothesis  that  the 
words  may  be  taken  in  two  different  senses  in  the 
two  authorities,  or  by  the  weighing  of  authorities,  in 
which  case  the  Bible  is  assumed  to  be  infallible,  and 
Augustine  has  the  greatest  weight  among  the 
Fathers.  Another  way  of  posing  the  question  is  to 
cite  some  contemporary  statement  and  confirm  or 
refute  it.  Reason  takes  a  secondary  place.  The 
natural  reason  is  indeed  a  reflection  of  the  presence 
of  God,  yet  it  needs  to  be  helped  and  completed 
by  revelation.  He  admits  that  the  creation  of  the 
worid  by  God  was  known  to  the  heathen  "  by  a 
course  of  philosophical  reasoning,"  as  well  as  the  law 
of  nature  '^  by  which  man  understands  and  is  con- 
scious what  is  meant  by  good  and  evil  ";  and  he 
here  anticipates  the  later  scholastic  attitude.  Theol- 
ogy is  bound  to  set  forth  the  positive  doctrine  of 
the  Church,  but  in  its  f  undamentab  it  agrees  with 
the  natural  and  rational  results  arrived  at  by  the 
human  mind.  The  Lombard,  however,  does  not 
reach  the  scientific  clearness  of  his  successors  in 
relation  to  these  questions,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  usually  resists  the  tendency  to  hair-splitting  so 
characteristic  of  many  of  them. 

The  first  book  of  the  ''  Sentences  "  deals,  prin- 
cipally from  a  cosmological  standpoint,  with  the 
evidences  for  the  existence  of  God.  For  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  he  appeals  to  the  analogies  used 
since  Augustine,  while  denying  that  a 
4.  Analysis  real  knowledge  of  the  doctrine  can  be 
of  the  obtained  from  them  without  positive 
'*  Sen-  revelation  and  faith,  and  emphasizing 
tences."  the  fact  that  no  human  speech  can 
give  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  na- 
ture of  God.  Joachim  of  Flore  asserted  that  Peter 
changed  the  Trinity  into  a  quatemity,  and  the 
chaige  was  investigated  at  the  Lateran  Council  of 
1215.  The  basis  of  this  chaige  was  the  manner  in 
which  he  distinguished  the  divine  substance  from 
the  three  persons,  asserting,  as  a  realist,  the  sub- 
stantive reality  of  this  conunon  substance.  Joachim 
accused  him  of  adding  this  substance  to  the  three 
persons;  but  Innocent  III.  and  the  council  decided 
that  he  was  perfectly  orthodox.  The  relation  be- 
tween the  prescience  of  God  and  events  is  conceived 
in  such  a  way  that  neither  that  which  happens  is 
the  actual  ground  of  the  foreknowledge  nor  the 
latter  of  the  former,  but  each  is  to  the  other  a 
causa  sine  qua  non.  Predestination  is  thus,  as  a 
divine  election,  the  preparation  of  grace,  the  fore- 
knowledge and  preparation  of  the  biasings  of  God, 
through  which  man  is  justified.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  merit  antecedent  to  grace,  not  even  in  the 
sense  that  man  can  merit  not  to  be  cast  away.  The 
omnipotence  of  God  consists  in  this,  that  he  does 
what  he  wills  and  suffers  nothing.  A  distinction  is 
made  between  the  absolute  uncaused  will  of  God, 
which  is  always  accomplished,  and  what  may  be 


called  his  will  in  a  loose  sense.  To  the  signa  bene- 
placUi,  the  signs  of  the  latter,  including  commands, 
prohibitions,  counsels,  operations,  permissions,  re- 
sults do  not  always  correspond — "  for  God  com- 
manded Abraham  to  sacrifice  his  son,  yet  did  not 
will  it  to  be  done."  The  second  book  deals  with 
creation  and  the  doctrine  of  the  angels,  usually  fol- 
lowing Hugo.  Peter  considers  the  "  image  "  and 
"  likeness  "  of  God  as  distinct,  but  does  not  decide 
for  any  of  the  three  explanations  of  this  distinction 
which  he  quotes.  He  rejects  the  traducianist  the- 
ory of  the  origin  of  the  human  soul.  He  calls  the 
will  free,  inasmuch  as  it  '^  has  power  to  desire  and 
choose,  without  coercion  or  necessity,  what  it  has 
decreed  on  groimds  of  reason,"  but  he  denies  Abe- 
lard's  theory  that  the  moral  character  of  an  act  de- 
pends on  the  will  of  the  doer.  Of  some  importance 
is  the  strong  emphasis  laid  upon  the  actually  sinful 
character  of  the  nature  derived  from  Adam,  in  con- 
junction with  the  condenmation  of  Abelard's  prop- 
osition that  ''  we  inherit  from  Adam  not  guilt  but 
penalty."  In  regard  to  grace  he  shows  some  inde- 
pendent thought,  which  had  its  influence  on  later 
teaching.  Grace  (gratia  operans)  is  a  power  (vir- 
tus) which  frees  and  heals  the  will,  enabling  it  to 
perform  good  and  meritorious  works;  of  the  two 
coefficients  to  the  production  of  these,  grace  and  the 
will,  grace  is  the  more  important.  The  third  book 
deals  with  Christology,  reproducing  the  traditional 
orthodox  conceptions,  but  showing  some  influence 
from  Abelard.  One  portion  of  this  discussion 
brought  him  into  suspicion  of  Nihilianism,  of  which 
he  was  accused  by  John  of  Cornwall  and  Walter  of 
St.  Victor,  and  more  than  one  coimcil  took  up  the 
question,  though  without  deciding  it.  The  chaige 
of  Nestorianism,  which  Gerhoh  of  Reichersberg 
brought  against  the  Christology  of  his  time,  was 
made  also  against  the  Lombard.  In  regard  to  the 
atonement,  he  endeavored  both  to  follow  out  the 
accepted  system  of  his  day  and  to  make  use  of 
suggestions  from  Abelard.  Christ  merited  glorifi- 
cation by  his  life,  and  by  his  death  man's  entrance 
into  Paradise,  his  liberation  from  sin  and  its  penalty 
and  from  the  power  of  the  devil.  Christ  as  man  is  a 
perfect  and  sufficient  sacrifice  to  achieve  reconciliar 
tion,  through  the  revelation  of  God's  love  made  in 
his  death;  "  the  death  of  Christ  then  justifies  us, 
when  by  it  love  is  awakened  in  our  hearts."  Fur- 
ther, Christ  sets  man  free  from  eternal  punishment 
rdaxando  debUum;  but  to  set  man  free  from  the 
temporal  punishment,  which  is  remitted  in  baptism 
and  mitigated  by  penance,  "  the  penances  laid  upon 
those  who  repent  by  the  Church  would  not  suffice 
imless  the  penalty  borne  by  Christ  were  added  to 
release  us."  There  is  a  lack  of  clearness  about  this 
whole  subject;  the  ideas  of  Abelard  (Anselm  is  not 
noticed)  e^ow  themselves  now  and  again  through 
all  the  effort  to  preserve  the  objective  notion  of  the 
work  of  redemption.  The  fourth  book  deals  w4th 
the  sacraments.  Here  Peter  follows  Hugo  and  the 
Decretum  of  Gratian;  and  his  teaching  was  of  great 
significance  for  the  later  development.  He  was 
probably  the  first  to  make  a  distinct  classification 
of  seven  and  only  seven  sacraments;  he  laid  down 
the  dogmatic  questions  to  be  discussed  under  the 
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head  of  each,  aod  be  introduced  matter  from  church 
law  into  his  diacuaaion  of  the  socrameatal  dogma. 
In  regard  to  the  Eucharist,  be  Bpeaks  of  the  "  con- 
versiOD  "  of  one  substance  into  the  other,  without 
defining  any  further,  and  denies  both  the  symbolic 
view  and  the  conmibstautiation  taught  by  some 
followers  of  Berengar.  In  his  doctrine  of  penance 
he  foUoWB  Abelard  ip  seelciug  theoretical  justifica- 
tion for  the  change  which  by  this  time  had  taken 
place  in  the  practise. 

In  spite  of  the  cautious  objectivity  of  the  whole 

treatment,  some  of  the  propositions  laid  down  in 

the    "  Sentences "    were    considered    erroneous    in 

iift«r  years.     Mention  has  been  made  above  of  the 

attacks   on    Pe1«r's   doctrine   of    the 

g.  Attacks  Trinity  and  his  Christology.    Walter  of 
OD  the  "  Sen-  St.  Victor  asaerta  tliat  at  the  Lateran 

tences";  Council  of  1179  it  was  proposed  to 
Other  condemn  the  "  Sentences,"  but  other 
Works,  matters  prevented  a  discussion  of  the 
proposal.  From  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century  the  tjoiveraty  of  Paris  refused 
its  asacnt  to  eight  propositions,  of  a  highly  tech- 
niciU  character,  it  is  true,  and  Bonaventura  declined 
to  press  them.  Others  were  afterward  added;  but 
these  objections  did  not  interfere  with  the  general 
popularity  of  the  work,  which  had  increased  to  such 
an  extent  by  R(^r  Bacon's  time  that  he  could 
complain  (c.  1267)  that  lectures  on  it  had  forccil 
those  on  Scriptural  subjects  into  the  background. 
Besides  the  "  Sentences,"  other  extant  worits  of 
Peter  Lombard  are  Commentariua  in  paalmos 
Davidicot  (first  printed  Nuremboig,  1478;  in  MPL, 
cxci.  31-1296)  and  ColUctanea  in  omnea  D.  Paiiii 
epistoliU  (first  printed  Paris,  1535;  in  MPL,  cxci., 
cxcii.) — both  collections,  in  the  manner  of  medieval 
Catena;  (q.v.),  of  quotations  from  patristic  and  early 
medieval  theologians,  with  occasional  independent 
remarks.  A  few  unpublished  manuscripts,  some 
of  them  of  doubtfid  authenticity,  remain  in  various 
places.  Of  these  the  most  important  for  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  author  are  two  manuscripts,  one 
early  thirteenth  centurj',  the  other  fourteenth,  in 
the  Biblioth^que  Natioaale  at  Paris,  containing 
tweuty-five  festival  sermons  representing  a  moder- 
ate type  of  medieval  mystical  theology,  dominated 
by  allegorical  exegesis,  but  making  some  excellent 
practical  points.  Extracts  from  them  are  given 
by  F,  Protois  {P.  Lombard,  mm  i-pSque,  *a  vie,  ks 
tenia  el  ton  injluence,  pp.  126-147,  Paris,  1881). 
(R.  SeBBBsa.) 

Biblidobapht:  The  Optra  are  coUected  Id  MPL.  iici.- 
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PETER  MARTYR  (PETER  OF  VEROHA): 
Italian  Dominican;  b.  at  Verona  1205  or  1206; 
assassinated  near  Barlassina  (14  m.  n.  of  Milan) 
Apr.  6,  1262.  Though  hia  parents  were  probably 
Catbari,  be  seems  to  have  become  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic while  a  student  at  Bologna.  In  1221,  the  year 
of  Dominic's  death,  he  entered  the  Dominican 
order,  and  soon  gained  wide  reputation  as  an  in- 
quisitor and  converter  of  Italian  heretics.  For 
twenty  years  he  worked  in  the  service  of  the  In- 
quisition at  Florence,  Cremona,  Como,  etc.,  and 
especially  at  Milan.  It  w*aa  here  that  he  finally  fell  ' 
a  victim  to  a  conspiracy  originated  by  the  Calhari, 
who  had  him  assas»nated  while  returning  from 
Como.  The  next  year  he  was  canoniied  by  Inno- 
cent IV.,  and  by  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century 
bad  become  a  chief  patron  saint  of  the  Holy  Office. 
His  martyrdom  is  frequently  depicted  in  the  art  of 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  The  whole 
scene  of  his  death  was  represented  by  Titian  in  a 
painting  in  the  Venetian  church  of  SS.  Giovanni  e 
Paolo;  and  he  also  frequently  appears  with  a  sword 
in  his  back,  a  knife  thrust  into  his  neck,  or  with  a 
palm  and  sword.    His  day  is  Apr.  29. 

(O.  ZOCKLERt-) 
BiBUoaBArBi:    The    Vila,   by   Tbonm   Agni   (Agnello   de 
Lentino).  with  oonunentiiry,  ii  in  ASB.  Apr,.  Iii,  678-719. 
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in  Archicio  utoricn  Lombardico,  iv  (1S77),  791-794,  and  « 
G.  WaiU.  in  UGH,  Script.,  lav  (1880).  320  nqq.;  tf.  H. 
C.  Lea,  But.  of  the  /nquinfion.  i.  383.  417.  479,  511,  ii. 
276.  New  York,  1906.  Consult  further;  R.  de  Viaianl, 
Vila  t  marlirio  dtl  S.  Putro.  Verona,  1862:  G.  Mi™,  Bib- 
lioffTofia  Siciiiana,  i.,  m.,  Palermo,  1872;  F.  T.  Pertcns,  in 
Rivut  hidoruiue.  ii  (I87S),  337-366;  BOiiioUiiea  hagio- 
eraphioi  Ijilina.  ii,  977  aqq.,  Brunela.  1901;  KL,  ii.  1925. 

PETER  MARTYR  VERMIGLL     See  Vermiou. 

PETER  HOLASCO,  SAINT.    See  Nolabco. 

PETER  OF  POITIERS:  Scholastic  theologian; 
d.  1205.  He  eeems  to  have  followed  Peter  Comes- 
tor  at  Paris  as  a  teacher  of  theology  about  1160 
and  became  in  1192  his  second  successor  aa  chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Paris.  While  he  left  as 
minor  writings  the  unprinted  Distinctionet  ptalterii 
and  Allegoria  super  Vetwi  et  Novum  Teslamentum, 
he  is  known  for  his  Sententiarum  libH  quinque,  com- 
pleted at  the  latest  in  1175  (cd.  H,  Mathoud,  Paris, 
1655,  reprinted  in  MPL,  ccxi.  789  sqq.).  The  work 
is  closely  related  to  that  of  Peter  the  Lombard 
(q.v.),  though  it  has  ita  own  pecidinrities.  Book  i. 
deals  with  the  Trinity;  ii.  with  rational  creatures, 
among  which  the  sins  figure;  iii.-v.  are  concerned 
with  the  restoration  which  comes  (I)  with  the  reea- 
tablishment  of  the  virt:ues,  (2)  through  the  incar- 
nation, and  (3)  through  participation  in  the  sac- 
raments. The  first  subject,  the  Trinity,  is  handled 
in  dialectic  manner  and  at  length;  the  second  book 
is  a  treatment  of  cosmology,  angelology,  and  an- 
thropology; of  the  three  theological  virtues  faith 
and  hope  ore  briefly  discussed,  charity  more  ex- 
haustively; the  sacraments  are  naturally  seven, 
among  which  special  attention  is  given  to  baptism, 
confirmation,  the  Eucharist,  and  marriage.  As  dis- 
linguished  from  the  Lombard,  Peter  cites  fewer 
authorities  and  is  more  dialectic;  as  a  consequence 
of  the  latter,  he  is  addicted  t«  minute  aubdivision 
of  his  subject.    Thus  he  distinguishes  between  four 
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kinds  of  fear:  worldly  fear,  fear  of  divine  punish- 
ment, fear  which  comes  from  love  of  Qod,  and  filial 
fear,  which  divides  into  reverence  and  fear  of  sepa- 
ration, from  the  last  of  which  Christ  was  free.  The 
unison  between  this  Peter  and  the  Lombard  was  so 
great  that  the  latter  overshadowed  the  former,  in 
spite  of  his  numerous  illustrations. 

Besides  the  foregoing,  two  other  men  bore  the 
name  of  Peter  of  Poitiers:  a  monk  of  Climy,  secre- 
tary to  Peter  the  Venerable,  who  left  a  couple  of 
writings  which  are  in  MPL,  clxxxix.  52  sqq.,  56 
sqq.,  661 ;  and  a  canonist  of  St.  Victor,  who  left  an 
unpublished  work  De  poenitentia  seu  con/essione, 

(S.  M.  DBUTSCHf.) 

Bibuoorapbt:  C.  Oudin,  CommerUariua  de  acriptoribua 
eeeUaicB,  iL  1499  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1722,  reproduced  in  MPL, 
ood.  779  sqq.;  Hiataire  litUraire  de  la  France,  xvi.  484 
■qq.,  zii.  349  sqq.;  H.  Deoifle,  Chartularitan  univerntaHa 
Pariaienaia,  i.  8,  no.  8,  note  1,  and  p.  61,  Paris,  1890; 
JCL,  ix.  1934-36. 

PETER  OF  SEBASTE:  Youngest  brother  of 
Basil  the  Great,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  Macrina 
the  Younger  (qq.v.);  b.  before  349;  d.  between 
391  and  394.  He  was  brought  up  and  educated  by 
his  sister  Macrina,  who  early  instilled  in  him  the 
desire  for  the  ascetic  life  and  was  accompanied  by 
him  when  she  and  their  mother  retired  to  their  re- 
treat on  the  Iris.  He  was  skilful  in  handicrafts,  by 
which  he  contributed  to  the  support  of  his  mother 
and  sister  and  to  their  charities.  He  succeeded 
Basil  in  the  presidency  of  the  latter's  monastery  on 
the  Iris,  and  in  370  was  made  presbyter  by  Basil, 
whose  messenger  he  was  on  missions  which  required 
diplomacy  and  delicate  handling.  In  380  he  was 
made  bidiiop  of  Sebaste  in  Lesser  Armenia,  in  suc- 
cession to  Eustathius  (q.v.),  and  took  part  in  the 
First  Council  of  Constantinople,  381.  He  served 
as  almoner  for  Olympia  the  deaconess  in  the  distri- 
bution of  funds  to  the  poor. 

The  only  extant  literary  work  of  Peter  is  a  letter 
to  his  brother  Gregory  (in  the  latter's  Operaj  ii.  268), 
beseeching  him  to  refute  Eunomius  and  defend  Baedl 
from  charges  brought  against  the  latter.  Yet  all 
accounts,  as  well  as  his  own  letter,  seem  to  make 
him  the  intellectual  equal  of  his  more  renowned 
brothers,  give  him  a  character  for  a  lovely  modesty 
and  for  talents  which  sought  a  practical  not  a  liter- 
ary outiet,  and  show  that  his  was  really  the  stimu- 
lus which  resulted  in  several  of  Gregory's  works, 
notably  the  Explicatio  apologetica  and  the  De  honv- 
inia  opificio, 

Bibuoorapht:  Sources  are  his  brother  Gregory's  '*  Life  of 
the  Holy  Macrina  ";  Nioephorus,  Hiat.  eccl.^  zi.  19;  Theo- 
doret,  Hxal.  ecd.,  v.  8.  Consult:  Tillemont,  M&moireat 
ix.  572-580;  Ceillier,  AiUeura  aacrSa,  iv.  349.  618;  DNB, 
iv.  345-346. 

PETER  THE  VENERABLE  (MAURICE  DE 
MORTBOISSEER) :  Abbot  of  Cixmy;  b.  in  1092 
or  1094;  d.  at  Cluny  (11  m.  n.w.  of  Mficon)  Dec. 
25,  1155.  Of  noble  lineage,  he  was  devoted  by  his 
mother  to  the  religious  life  before  his  birth,  and  was 
educated  in  the  abbey  of  Soucilanges  in  the  diocese 
of  Oermont.  His  ability  led  the  abbot,  Hugo  I.  of 
Guny,  to  make  him  prior  of  Vezelay  and  Domne 
at  an  early  age;  and  on  Aug.  27,  1122,  he  was 
elected  abbot  of  Cluny  to  succeed  Hugo  n.    Aided 


by  his  loyal  friend  Mathieu,  prior  of  St.  Martin-des- 
Champs,  later  cardinal  bishop  of  Albano,  he  reformed 
the  mother  house  at  Cluny;  and  by  his  tours  of 
inspection  secured  discipline  in  the  cloisters  of  the 
Cluniao  congregation.  While  he  was  absent  on  a 
tour  of  inspection  in  Aquitaine,  the  former  Abbot 
Pontius,  who  had  resigned  his  ofl^e,  returned  to 
Cluny  and  seized  the  abbey,  only  to  be  deprived  of 
it  by  Pope  Honorius  II.,  and  to  die  at  Rome  in 
1126.  Peter  succeeded,  by  his  wise  financial  course, 
in  gradually  repairing  the  damages  which  the  mon- 
astery had-  suffered  from  the  extravagance  of 
Pontius. 

The  next  task  of  Peter  was  to  check  the  dissen- 
sion between  the  monks  of  Ouny  and  the  Cister- 
cians. In  this  he  was  at  least  partially  successful, 
largely  through  his  profound  and  sincere  regard  for 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux;  and  the  schism  which  threat- 
ened the  Church  at  the  papal  election  of  1130  was 
averted  chiefly  through  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
two  abbots,  both  of  whom  supported  the  cause  of 
Innocent  II.  Yet  on  the  other  hand,  when  Abelard, 
who  had  been  condemned  as  a  heretic  by  the  Synod 
of  Sens  under  Innocent  II.  at  the  instance  of  Ber- 
nard, sought  refuge  at  Cluny,  he  was  welcomed  by 
Peter  (see  Abelaju>). 

In  1146  Peter  submitted  to  the  chapter  general 
of  Cluny  his  Con8uetudines  Cluniacenses  (see  Clunt, 
Abbey  and  Congreqation  of,  §  5),  a  series  of 
seventy-six  statutes  providing  stricter  discipline 
and  abolishing  the  chief  abuses  censured  by  the 
Cistercians;  and  in  1148  he  supplemented  these 
statutes  by  an  ordinance  governing  the  domestic 
economy  of  the  monastery,  adding  a  report  of  the 
conditions  which  he  had  found  at  Oimy  when  he 
became  abbot. 

With  advancing  years  Peter  again  felt  the  long- 
ing of  his  youth  to  pass  the  close  of  his  life  in  com- 
plete solitude  as  a  hermit;  but  though  he  besought 
this  privilege  personally  of  Eugenius  HI.  at  Rome, 
the  pope  refused. 

Among  the  extant  writings  of  Peter  the  Vener- 
able, his  six  books  of  collected  letters,  though  not 
in  chronological  order,  belong  to  the  most  impor- 
tant historical  documents  of  the  twelfth  century. 
They  include  letters  to  popes  Innocent  II.,  Celes- 
tine  II.,  Lucius  II.,  and  Eugenius  III.;  to  kings 
Sigward  of  Norway,  Roger  of  Sicily,  Louis  VII.  of 
Fnmce,  and  his  minister  Suger  of  St.  Denis;  to  the 
Greek  Emperor  John  Comnenus;  to  the  king  and 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem;  to  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  the 
Carthusian  Prior  Guigo,  Cardinal  Mathieu  of  Al- 
bano, Bishop  Henry  of  Winchester,  and  many 
others.  Since,  however,  he  lacked  the  gift  of  pop- 
ular preaching,  he  strove  to  refute  the  foes  of  the 
Church  by  means  of  his  pen.  The  earliest  of  his 
treatises  is  probably  the  Contra  dicerdes  Christum 
nunquam  se  Deum  dixisae,  in  which,  while  con- 
ceding that  Christ  nowhere  in  the  Bible  calls  himself 
simply  and  unmistakably  God,  he  declares  doubt  as 
to  Christ's  divinity  to  be  a  Mohammedan  error  and 
that  the  reserve  in  Christ's  own  expressions  con^ 
ceming  his  person  was  due  to  his  deference  to  the 
Jews.  An  important  source  in  connection  with  the 
sect  of  the  Petrobrusians  (see  Petbr  of  Bruts)  is 
found  in  Peter's  treatise  Contra  Petrobnuianas,  in 
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which  he  defends  the  doctrines  of  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass  and  transubstantiation.  In  his  treatise  Ad- 
ver8us  JudcBorum  %nveter<Uam  durUiam,  Peter  sharply 
attacks  the  Jews,  who  are  said  to  be  worse  than  the 
Saracens,  since  the  latter  deny  only  the  divinity 
and  resurrection  of  Christ,  whereas  the  former  do 
not  believe  in  Christ  at  all. 

In  1141  Peter  visited  Spain,  and  there  commis- 
sioned Peter  of  Toledo  to  translate  the  Koran.  This 
version,  though  really  only  an  excerpt  from  the 
original,  was  sent  by  Peter  to  Bernard  >vith  the  re- 
quest that  he  refute  it.  When  Bernard  declined, 
Peter  himself  wrote  five  books  Contra  nefandam 
aedatn  Sarracenarum,  of  which  only  two  books  have 
been  preserved,  though  a  table  of  contents  of  the 
remainder  by  his  secretary,  Peter  of  Poitiers,  is  still 
extant  (the  two  books  are  published,  ed.  J.  Thom&, 
Leipsic,  1896).  Peter  sought  to  prove,  in  this  work, 
that  Mohanmied's  alleged  prophetic  office  was  void, 
since  he  lacked  both  the  gift  of  prediction  and  that  of 
miracles,  the  two  signs  of  the  true  prophet.  Peter's 
last  literary  task  was  his  De  miraculia  (see  Bibliog- 
raphy, J.  d*A venal),  in  which  he  related  the  mar\-els 
which  he  had  experienced,  as  well  as  those  of  which 
he  had  heard  in  his  travels.  Four  of  his  sermons  and 
some  of  his  Latin  poems  and  hjmms  have  been  pre- 
served. Two  of  the  hynms  have  been  translated 
into  English:  the  Christmas  hymn  **  Coelura  gaude, 
terra  plaude  "  in  O.  Shipley,  Lyra  Meananica  (Lon- 
don, 1864);  and  the  Easter  hymn  "Mortis  portis 
fractis  fortis "  in  the  same  collection  and  in  E. 
Charles,  The  Voice  of  the  Christian  Life  in  Song 
(I/ondon,  1858).  G.  GRtJTZMACHER. 

Biblioorapht:  The  Opera  are  in  M.  de  la  Bigne,  Maxima 
biblioiheca  vetenun  patrum,  xxii.  826-1142,  28  vols.,  Genoa, 
1677-1707,  and  in  MPL^  clxxxix.;  his  two  books  against 
the  Saracens  are  in  K.  Martfene  and  U.  Durand,  Vfterum 
acrtptonun  .  .  .  umpttMima  collection  ix.  1120-80,  9  vols., 
Paris,  1724-33;  sermons,  letters,  etc.,  are  in  Mart^ne  and 
Durand's  Thesaurus  novua  anecdUum^  i.  407  sqq.,  v.  1419- 
1450,  5  vols.,  Paris,  1717;  J.  Mabillon,  Vetera  analecta, 
pp.  169  sqq.,  ib.  1723;  L.  d'Achery,  Spicilegium,  ii.  332, 
13  vols.,  ib.  1655-77;  and  E.  Baluse,  Miscellanea,  v.  443. 
yi.  550,  4  vols.,  ib.  1761-64.  His  Epiatola  histonca  are 
in  A.  Du  Chesne,  Historiae  Francorum  acriptoren,  vol.  iv., 
5  vols.,  Paris,  1636-49:  and  in  Bouquet,  Recueil.  vol.  xv. 
Sources  are:  The  Vita,  by  a  monastic  pupil  Rodulfus.  in 
Marttoe  and  Durand's  Amplianma  coUectio,  ut  sup.,  vi. 
1187-1202;  a  panegyric  by  Peter  of  Poitiere  is  in  Bigne's 
work«  ut  sup.,  xxii.  820;  and  the  Chronicon  Cluniacenae, 
in  Bigne's  work,  ut  sup.,  xxii.,  813  sqq.  Consult  further: 
Hietaire  litt^raire  de  la  France,  xiii.  263  sqq.,  xxii.  241- 
267,  P.  Lorain.  Eami  hietorique  eur  rabbaye  de  Cluny, 
Dijon,  1839  (mcludes  part  of  Peter's  correspondence), 
C.  A.  Wilkens,  Petrue  der  EhrwHrdige,  Leipsic,  1857;  B. 
Duparay,  Pierre-le-VSnirable,  .  ,  .  aa  vie,  see  ctuvree,  eC 
la  aocOU  monaatique  au  xii.  siicle,  Chalons.  1862;  J. 
d'Avenal.  Vie  de  Pierre  le  Vtnirable,  Paris.  1874  (with 
transl.of  De  miraetdia),  M.  Demimuid,  Pierre-le-Vinirable, 
ou  la  vie  el  Vinfluence  monaatiqttea  au  douzihne  ai^e,  Paris, 
1876;  Schaff,  Chriatian  Church,  vol.  v.,  part  1.  passim; 
Neander,  Chriatian  Church,  vol.  iv.  passim;  Ceillier. 
Auteura  aacria,  xiv.  500-525;  and  the  Uterature  under 
Clunt,  Abbey  and  Congregation  of. 

PETER,  MARGAR£TA«  See  Wildenspuch 
Cbuctpixion. 

PETERBOROUGH:  The  seat  of  a  bishopric  in 
Northamptonshire,  Eng.,  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Nene,  seventy-six  miles  north  of  London 
The  see  was  founded  by  Henry  VTII.,  in  1541. 
Peterborough  Cathedral  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
VIII.— 32 


Norman  and  Early  English  architecture.  It  was 
commenced  by  Abbot  John  de  Seez,  1117,  and  com- 
pleted in  1528. 

Bxbuographt:  G.  A.  Poole,  PeterborouoK  in  Dioceaan  Hia- 
Uniea,  London,  1881;  W.  C.  Ingram,  Peterborough  Cathe- 
dral, ib.  1898;  W.  D.  Sweeting,  The  Cathedral  of  Peter- 
borough, ib.  1898;  A.  Percival,  Notea  on  Old  Peterborough, 
Peterborough,  1905. 

PETERKIN,  GEORGE  WILLIAM:  Protectant 
Episcopal  bishop  of  West  Viiginia;  b.  at  Clear 
Spring,  Md.,  Mar.  21,  1841.  He  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  Virginia  (1858-59),  and,  after 
serving  in  the  Confederate  Army  throughout  the 
Civil  War,  studied  at  the  Theological  Seminary  of 
Virginia,  near  Alexandria  (graduated  1868).  He 
was  ordered  deacon  in  the  same  year  and  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  priesthood  in  1869.  After  being 
curate  to  his  father  at  St.  James\  Richmond,  Va. 
(1868-69),  he  was  rector  of  St.  Stephen's,  Culpep- 
per, Va.  (1869-73),  and  of  the  Memorial  Church, 
Baltimore,  Md.  (1873-78).  In  1878  he  was  conse- 
crated first  bishop  of  West  Virginia.  Since  1886 
he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Missions  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  in  this  ca- 
pacity was  in  chaige  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
missions  in  Brazil  (1893-99)  and  in  Porto  Rico 
(1901-02).  In  theology  he  is  a  I-«ow-churchman. 
He  has  edited  History  and  Record  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  Diocese  of  West  Virginia 
(Charleston,  W.  Va.,  1902). 

Bibuography:  W.  S.  Perry,  The  Epiacopate  in  America, 
p.  255,  New  York,  1895. 

PETERS,      GEORGE     NATHANIEL     HENRY: 

Lutheran  (Wittenberg  Synod);  b.  at  New  Berlin, 
Union  County,  Pa.,  Nov.  30,  1825;  graduated  at 
Wittenberg  College,  Springfield,  O.,  1850;  was  pas- 
tor at  Woodbury,  Springfield,  Xenia,  and  Plymouth, 
O.,  but  long  since  retired.  He  is  a  conservative 
premillenarian;  and  has  published  The  Theocratic 
Kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesiis  Christ  (3  vols..  New  York, 
1884). 

PETERS  (PETER),  HUGH:  English  Independ- 
ent; b.  at  Fowey  (22  m.  w.  of  Plymouth),  Cornwall, 
in  1598;  hanged  at  Charing  Cross,  London,  Oct. 
16,  1660.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge  (B.A.,  1617-18),  and  studied  theology 
and  preached  in  London  in  1624-29.  Not  being 
able  to  conform  wholly,  he  traveled  abroad 
and  about  1632  became  pastor  of  a  congregation 
at  Rotterdam,  where  he  adopted  Independent 
views.  In  1635  he  emigrated  to  America  and  be- 
came pastor  at  Salem,  and  it  was  he  who  excom- 
municated Roger  Williams  (q.v.).  He  was  also 
one  of  the  opponents  of  Mrs.  Anne  Hutchinson  in 
the  New  England  controversy  over  antinomianism 
(see  Antinomianism  and  Antinomian  Controver- 
sies, II.,  2).  In  1641  he  was  one  of  three  agents 
sent  by  the  Massachusetts  colony  to  England  on  a 
commission  on  commercial  and  religious  afifairs  and 
took  part  as  chaplain  with  the  expedition  against 
Ireland  in  1642.  He  was  prominently  identified 
with  the  Puritan  movement  throughout,  and  with 
affairs  under  the  protectorate,  and  gained  great  un- 
popularity by  his  speech  and  actions.  At  the  Res- 
toration he  was  tried  and  executed  as  a  regicide. 
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He  published  a  considerable  number  of  small  tracts, 
reports,  and  sermons  (the  British  Museum  Cator 
Icgue  devotes  over  two  pages  to  him),  and  wrote  .4 
Dying  Father's  Last  Legacy  to  an  Only  Child  (Lon- 
don, 1660). 

BiBUOGRAFHY :  Soupces  are:  His  LtUL  Legacy,  ut  sup.,  pp. 
97-115;  the  materials  indicated  in  G.  C.  Boase  and  W.  P. 
Courtney,  Bibliothtea  Comubieruia,  i.  465,  iii.  1310,  3 
vols.,  London,  1874-^2;  and  thirty-five  letters  by  him  in 
CoUectiofU  of  the  MeuaachiueUa  Hittoruxd  Society,  4  ser., 
vi.  91-117.  vii.  199-204.  Consult  further:  J.  B.  Felt, 
Memoir  and  Defence  of  Hugh  Petera,  Boston,  1851.  Other 
accounts  are:  W.  Yonce,  England' a  Shame,  or  the  Un- 
maiJcino  of  a  Political  AtheitA,  London,  1863  ("  a  scurri- 
lous collection  of  fabrications  ") ;  [W.  Harris],  An  Historical 
Critical  Account  of  H.  Petera,  ib.  1751;  S.  Peters.  Life  of 
H.  Petera,  New  York«  1807;  W.  B.  Sprague,  Annate  of  the 
American  Pulpit,  i.  70-75,  ib.  1859;  DNB,  xlv.  69-77 
(detailed). 

PETERS,  JOHN  PUHNETT:  Protestant  Epis- 
copal; b.  in  New  York  aty  Dec.  16,  1852.  He  was 
educated  at  Yale  College  (A.B.,  1873;  Ph.D.,  1876), 
Yale  Divinity  School  (1879),  and  Uie  universities 
of  Berlin  (1879-81)  and  Leipsic  (1882-^).  He  was 
ordered  deacon  in  1876  and  ordained  priest  in  the 
following  year,  and  was  a  tutor  in  Yale  (1876-79) 
and  minister  in  charge  of  St.  John's,  Dresden  (1881- 
1882).  He  was  professor  of  Old-Testament  lan- 
guages and  literature  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Divinity  School,  Philadelphia,  from  1884  to  1891, 
as  well  as  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  (1885-93),  while  in  1888-95  he  was 
director  of  the  expedition  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  Babylonia,  and  in  this  capacity  con- 
ducted important  excavations  at  Nippur.  From 
1883  to  1893  he  was  curate  of  St.  Michael's,  New 
York  City,  has  been  rector  of  the  same  church  since 
1893,  and  since  1904  he  has  been  canon  residen- 
tiary of  the  Cathedral  of.  St.  John  the  Divine.  In 
theology  he  terms  himself  "  a  conservative-radical 
Churchman."  He  has  edited  The  Diary  of  David 
McClure  (New  York,  1899),  translated  W.  Mtiller's 
Political  History  of  Recent  Times  (1882),  and  con- 
tributed extensively  to  The  Bible  as  Literature  (1896) 
and  Lauda  Zion  (1896).  He  has  written:  Scriptures 
Hebrew  and  Christian  (2  vob.,  New  York  1886-89) ; 
Nippur:  or^  Explorations  and  Adventures  on  the 
EuphraUs  (2  vols.,  1897);  The  Old  Testament  and 
the  New  Testament  Scholarship  (London,  1901); 
Early  Hebrew  Story  (New  York,  1904);  Some  Tombs 
in  the  Necropolis  of  Marissa  (in  collaboration  with 
H.Thiersch;  London,  1905);  Annals  of  St.  Michael's, 
New  York,  for  One  Hundred  Years,  1807-1907  (New 
York,  1907) ;  and  Modem  Christianity;  or,  the  Plain 
Gospel  expounded  (1910). 

PETERS,  MADISON  CLINTON:  Baptist;  b.  in 
Lehigh  County,  Pa.,  Nov.  6,  1859.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Muhlenberg  and  Franklin  and  Marshall 
Colleges,  and  at  Heidelberg  Theological  Seminary, 
Tiffin,  O.,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1881. 
After  preaching  in  the  Reformed  Church  at  Mul- 
berry, Ind.,  acting  as  stated  supply  at  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.,  and  l)eing  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Ottawa,  III.,  he  was  pastor  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  Philadelphia  (1884-89),  of  Bloom- 
ingdale  Reformed  Church,  New  York  City  (1889- 
1900),  of  the  Sumner  Avenue  Baptist  Church, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (1900-02).  and  of  Immanuel  Bap- 


tist Church,  Balthnore,  Md.  (1902-04).  In  1904- 
1905  he  preached  in  Park  Theater,  Philadelphia, 
but  then  returned  to  New  York  City  as  pastor  of 
Epiphany  Baptist  Church.  This  charge  he  resigned 
in  1906  to  conduct  non-denominational  services  in 
the  Majestic  Theater,  New  York  City.  He  has  writ- 
ten Justice  to  the  Jew  (New  York,  1899;  new  ed., 
1908);  The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  the  Talmud  (1900); 
The  Jew  as  a  Patriot  (1901);  The  Birds  of  the 
Bible  (1901);  Why  I  became  a  Baptist  (Philadelphia, 
1901);  The  Man  who  Wins  (Boston,  1905);  The 
Jews  in  America  (Philadelphia,  1905);  Will  the 
Coming  Man  Marry  f  (1906);  Sermons  that  have 
Won  the  Masses  (1908);  and  Abraham  Lincoln's 
Religion  (1909). 

PETERS,  NORBERT :  Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Allen- 
dorf  (50  m.  n.e.  of  Cologne)  Aug.  5,  1863.  He  was 
educated  at  the  gymnasia  of  Coesfeld  and  Pader- 
bom,  the  universities  of  MUnster,  Bonn,  Tobingen, 
and  WUrzburg,  and  the  seminaries  of  Eichst&dt  and 
Paderbom;  became  licentiate  in  1883;  and  priest 
in  1887;  taught  at  the  high  school  at  Geseke,  1887- 
1889;  continued  his  studies  at  Bonn  and  Tubingen, 
1889-92;  became  professor  of  theology  at  Pader- 
bom, 1892,  where  he  was  dean  1898-99  and  1904- 
1905;  he  was  also  prosynodal  examiner  1896-1904. 
He  has  issued  a  commentary  on  Obadiah  (Pader- 
bom, 1892);  Die  sahidisch-koptische  Uebersetiung 
des  Buches  Ecdesiasticus  auf  ihren  wahren  Werth 
far  die  Textkritik  (Freiburg,  1898);  Beitrdge  zur 
Text-  und  LUerarkritik  sowie  zur  Erkldrung  der 
BUcher  Samuel  (1899);  an  edition  with  notes  of  the 
Hebrew  text  of  Ecclesiastes  (1902);  Die  grand- 
s&tzliche  SieUung  der  kathdischen  Kirche  zur  Bibdr- 
forschung,  oder  die  Grenzen  der  Bibelkritik  nach 
katholischer  Lehre  (Paderbom,  1905);  Bibel  und 
Naturwissenschaft  nach  den  Grundsdtzen  der  katha- 
lischen  Theologie  (1906);  Papst  Pius  X.  und  das 
Bibelsfudium  (1906);  Glauben  und  Wissen  im  ersten 
biblischen  Schdpfungsbericht  (1907);  and  Kirche  und 
Bibellesen,  oder  die  grundsdtzliche  SteUung  der  katho- 
lischen  Kirche  zum  Bibellesen  in  der  Landessprache 
(1908).  He  has  served  also  on  the  editorial  boards 
of  such  publications  as  Biblische  Studien;  Biblische 
Zeitschrift;  Theologische  Quartalschrift;  and  Zeii- 
schrift  fur  katholische  Theologie, 

PETER'S  PENCE  (Denarius  Sancti  Petri;  cen- 
sus Beati  Petri) :  A  sum  of  money  annually  sent  to 
the  Holy  See  from  several  northern  nations.  It  is 
first  found  in  England,  where  later  chronicles  state 
that  King  Ina  of  Wessex  paid  it  in  725,  although 
this  tradition  may  be  apocryphal.  The  first  certain 
mention  of  Peter's  pence  occurs  in  a  letter  of  Leo 
III.  to  Cenwulf  of  Mercia,  in  which  the  pope  states 
that  King  Offa  had  bound  himself  and  his  succes- 
sors to  pay  to  the  Apostle  Peter  365  mancusce  an- 
nually for  the  care  of  the  poor  and  for  lighting  'the 
church.  Ethelwulf,  in  855,  is  the  first  king  known 
to  have  sent  this  amount,  and  after  his  reign  the 
"  Rome-fee  "  (R&nifeot)  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  laws.  After  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  a 
penny  was  required  to  be  given  by  each  household 
in  England  before  St.  Peter's  day  under  severe  pen- 
alties, and  various  minor  regulations  were  later  in- 
troduced. 
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At  first  a  free  gift,  Peter's  pence  later  became  a 
legal  duty,  bd  that  Gregory  VII.  could  use  it  aa  a 
basie  for  his  claim  t^i  the  full  dependence  of  Eng- 
land aa  a  vassal  of  the  Holy  Sec.  The  bishops  were 
required  to  attend  to  the  collection  of  Peter's  pence, 
but  delegated  their  task  to  the  airhduiLCona;  and 
Alexander  III.  expressly  forbade  the  use  of  stem 
measures  in  raiaiug  the  money.  The  clergy,  how- 
ever, frequently  tried  to  tree  ihemaelves  from  Ihfir 
duty,  and  the  archdeacons  ofteu  sent  an  insuffi- 
cient amount  to  Rome.  The  whole  tribute,  from 
the  raidflle  of  the  twelfth  century  on,  seems  to  have 
b««n  filed  at  299  marks  in  silver.  The  later  Eng. 
lish  IdngB,  however,  refused  payment  of  this  tax, 
and  finally  it  was  annulled  by  an  act  of  Parliament 
on  July  9,  1533. 

Attempts  were  made  with  varying  auceess  to  in- 
troduce this  custom  into  other  countries.  It  is 
found  in  Denmark  aa  early  aa  the  eleventh  century 
(though  it  seema  to  have  been  paid  only  irregulflrly 
ifter  the  fifteenth  century),  and  about  the  same 
lime  in  Poland.  The  connection  between  Pol^md 
and  Prussia  through  the  supremacy  of  the  Teutonic 
Knights  gave  John  XXII.  an  excuse  to  demand 
Peter's  pence  from  Prussia,  but  the  payment  waa 
resisted  and  never  became  general.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  Sweden  in  1 162  by  Nicholas  Breakspear, 
afterward  Hadrian  IV.,  and  from  there  the  custom 
spread  to  Norway,  Iceland,  and  the  Faroe  Islands. 
GtBgory  VII.  tried  to  introduce  it  into  France  in 
lOSl,  basing  his  appeal  on  ancient  customs,  but  be 
-waa  as  unsuccessful  here  as  in  his  aimilar  attempt 
in  Spain,  With  the  sixteenth  centiuy  the  payment 
of  Peter's  pence  waa  abandoned.  It  did  not,  how- 
ever, end  altogether  with  the  Reformation,  for  a 
Lutheranizing  bishop  in  Iceland,  Gissurus  of  Ska- 
holt,  continued  to  collect  it  in  1539-48,  apparently 
«-ilhout  sending  it  to  Rome. 

The  modem  Peter's  pence  has  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  the  ancient  system  except  the  name.  It 
originated  in  tSOO  as  a  frec-nill  offering  to  the  pope, 
a  kind  of  compensation  for  the  loss  of  his  territories. 
It  was  introduced  first  in  Vienna,  whence  it  spread 
to  Ireland,  Germany,  and  other  parts  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  world.  The  amount  is  so  considerable  that 
it  enabled  Piua  IX.  to  reject  the  offer  of  the  Italian 
government  of  a  yearly  pension  of  3,500,000  francs. 
In  lSOl-68  it  m  supplied  to  have  amounted  to 
71,000,000  francs,  and  during  the  later  j-ears  of  the 
pontificate  of  Pius  it  was  estimated  at  from  20,- 
000,000  to  25,000,000  franca.  No  exact  records  are 
liept,  or  at  least  publiahed.  During  the  pontificiilc 
of  Leo  XIII.  the  sum  produced  by  this  contribu- 
tion fell  considerably,  so  that  in  1901  it  was  said  to 
have  amounted  only  to  about  2,300,000  francs. 

{0.  ZflcKUillt.) 
BiBUOnaJtl'HT;  P.  Fnhre.  Rfchmhft  aur  U  denier  de  Sai'fU 
Pirrrt  m  Anol^errc  on  mown-aae,  Pnri*,  ISBZ;  h.  Tbanuu- 
rin,  Vtiwiil  tova  raUna  diteiptitia.  lU..  1.  1.  chap.  uxii.. 
1  vob.,  PzLris,  1T2S;  L.  A.  Munlori.  AntviuiUiler  ttaiva. 
V.  S31  iqq..  Q  vols.,  Milan,  1723-51;  L.  T.  Spittler.  Von 
dfr  rhtmalioen  Zimbariril  da-  norditchrti  AeicAf  on  dtn 
pflpMlichm  tiliJil.  HuiovBr,  1707;  F.  Hurter.  Oachichlt 
Innoftm  HI..  Hi.  121-132.  134-13S.  Humburs,  lS3G-^2; 
Williuu  dT  MalmeBbury,  Dt  arilia  rroam  Anoliroruin, 
book  U..  ed.  T.  D.  HuTdy.  p.  Ifi2,  London.  1S40;  R.  W. 
Thompwm.  Papacu  and  llu  Cit^  Power,  New  York,  1S77; 
P.  Woker,  Daa  kircllUcht  FtiuwIMMn  dtr  PaptU.  Nfird- 


,  ISTS;  C.  Du  Cangc,  ClDiinriuin  mrdia  al  infinir 
-.  C.  A.  L.  Hcnsohel.  iii.  fl2-63.  Niort.  1S8:I; 
A.  M.  voo  HteiolB.  Drr  Paerip/ntfiii,.  Frsnkfott.  18fl3; 
O,  J«ueu.  Dtr  nfvfiwAe  PeUrtpfmme  und  du  Ltheni- 
•teuer  a<u  England  und  Irtand  on  den  PaptUlvH  \m  Uioa- 
attrr.  Heidelberg.  1903;  Rimke.  Papa.  i.  11,  20;  DCA, 
a.  1628-29:  tbo  iirtiQis  of  tbc  Fnmcb  Aeaembly  Buppno- 
iog  Peter'a  Pence  ia  in  Reicli.  QacummU.  p.  414. 
PETERSEN,  FBEDHIK;  Norncpan  theologian; 
b.  at  Stavanger  (190  m.  w.s.w.  of  Cbristiania),  Nor- 
way, Apr.  23,  183S;  d.  at  Christiaaia  Jan.  9,  1903. 
He  studied  theology  at  the  Univereity  of  Chris- 
tiania  (candidate  in  theology,  1863)  and  Berlin,  and 
pursued  postgraduate  studies  in  Germany,  Sweden, 
and  Denmark  (1366-68);  waa  university  stipen- 
diary in  Christiania  (1868-72);  ordained  (1873): 
and  professor  of  theology  at  the  University  of  Chris- 
tiania (1873-1902).  He  was  very  popular  with  the 
atudents,  knowing  how  to  enlist  their  sympathies 
for  the  researches  of  a  modem-conservative  theol- 
ogy, though  he  waa  unjustly  blamed  for  the  liberal 
thinking  now  existing  in  the  University  of  Chris- 
tiania. He  was  neither  a  disciple  of  any  school,  nor 
did  be  create  a  school.  Hia  position  was  that  of  a 
progressive  conservative  eclectic,  combining  scien- 
tific method  with  Christian  piety.  His  efforts  ct  re- 
constructing the  doctrine  of  inspiration,  of  the  atone- 
ment, and  of  the  theory  of  restitution  are  notable. 
As  a  youth  he  had  beeu  attracted  to  the  writings 
of  the  Danish  philosopher  S.  Kierkegaard,  and  hia 
first  theological  production  was  a  study  of  Ivierke- 
guard.  Dr.  SOren  Kierkegaards  Chrittendome/or- 
ki/ndelse  (1S77).  Though  he  protested  against  Kier- 
kegaard's dualism  respecting  faith  and  thought,  he 
agreed  with  him  in  holding  that  faith  is  independ- 
ent, and  regarded  the  objects  of  faith  as  mysteries 
which,  independent  of  anything  else,  possess  the 
ability  of  creating  certainty.  Petersen  became  a 
circumspect  but  enthusiastic  apologist,  on  the  basis 
of  positive  Christianity.  His  two  leading  apolo- 
getic works  are  Om  Skabelaen,  Opholdetsen  og 
Sl'jrdten,  vol.  i.,  Forikningen  (1883),  vol.  ii.,  Thto- 
logien  (1885),  revised  ed.,  Farfikningen  og  den  Krit- 
lelige  Tro  (1886);  and  FriiSnkeme  og  KridenlToent 
morahke  Vdrd  (1801).  Of  his  lesser  works  may  be 
mentioned  Ilvor/or  jeg  (tot  paa  Jesus  Kristut,  indi- 
cating a  development  from  a  hearsay  belief  pasting 
through  doubt  over  to  independent  faith  in  Christ. 
Of  the  larger  works,  just  mentioned,  the  first  deals 
with  materiaUam  in  its  opposition  to  the  Christian 
conception  of  creation  and  preservation;  the  sec- 
ond treats  oF  the  attitude  of  evolution  to  revelation 
and  the  atonement.  Petersen's  knowledge  of  the 
various  schools  of  thought,  combined  with  his  effort 
to  harmonize  faith  and  belief,  arrested  the  atten- 
tion of  a  wide  cirele  of  readers.  He  did  not  escape 
the  criticism  of  the  oid-ortbodox  party,  nor  of  lib- 
eral theology  and  infidelity.        John  O.  Evjbn. 

PETERSEH,  JOHABB  WILHELM:  German 
Lutheran,  mystic,  and  chiliaat;  b.  at  OanabrQck 
(74  m.  w.a.w.  of  Hanover)  June  1,  1649;  d.  near 
Zerbst  (22  m,  s.e,  of  Magdeburg)  Jan.  31,  1727.  He 
waa  educated  at  the  universities  of  Gieasen  (1669- 
1671)  and  Roatock  (1671-72).  and  was  then  adjunct 
in  the  philosophical  faculty  at  the  latter  initilution 
in  1672-74.  Receiving  a  stipend  from  the  Lubeck 
coimcil  in  recognition  of  bis  attainments,  he  was 
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enabled  to  visit  the  universities  of  Leipsic,  Jena, 
and  Wittenberg.  On  his  return  to  Giessen  he  lec- 
tured in  the  philosophical  faculty,  a  controversy 
between  the  theologians  of  Giessen  and  Marburg 
leading  him  to  write  his  two  treatises:  De  prcuies- 
tinaiione  reformaiorum  nan  divina  (Giessen,  1675), 
and  De  oscvlo  juris  natura  cum  primo  prascepio 
decalogi  (1675). 

About  this  same  time  Petersen  became  associated 
with  Spener  and  his  circle,  and  renouncing  an  aca- 
demic career,  retired  to  Liibeck  in  obedience  to  his 
father's  wish.  Here  he  hoped  to  become  a  preacher, 
but  ruined  his  chances  by  a  malicious  poem  on  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy.  To  escape  prosecution  for 
his  action,  he  accepted  a  call  to  Rostock  as  profes- 
sor of  poetry;  but  the  enmity  which  he  had  excited 
followed  him  there,  and  early  in  1677  he  accepted 
a  call  to  the  Church  of  St.  iEgidius  at  Hanover, 
where  he  foimd  a  defender  in  Duke  John  Frederick 
until,  in  1678,  he  became  superintendent  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Liibeck  and  court  chaplain  at  Eutin. 

Petersen's  next  ten  years  were  the  happiest  of  his 
life.  His  preaching  was  so  popular  that  he  issued 
a  collection  of  his  sermons,  and  he  also  advanced 
the  cause  of  popular  religious  training  by  his  Spruch- 
Catechismus  (Plon,  1680).  In  1688  he  became  su- 
perintendent at  Liineburg.  His  predecessor,  Cas- 
par Hermann  Sandhagcn,  had  first  decided  to  take 
another  position,  but  had  changed  his  mind  after 
Petersen  had  accepted  the  call.  The  ducal  govern- 
ment and  many  of  the  people  wished  Sandhagen  to 
remain,  so  that  Petersen,  by  insisting  on  holding 
them  to  their  call,  had  to  contend  with  their  op- 
position from  the  very  first.  This  antagonism  was 
intensified  by  a  number  of  other  factors,  especially 
by  the  chiliastic  views  which  Petersen  put  forth 
more  and  more,  until  all  preaching  on  the  subject 
was  forbidden  by  the  consistory  of  Celle.  In  1691, 
however,  his  defense  of  the  visions  of  Rosamunde 
Juliane  von  Asseburg  (q.v.)  in  his  Sendschreiben  an 
einige  Theologoa  (Eng.  transl.,  A  Letter  to  Some  Di- 
vines Concerning  the  Question  whether  God,  since 
ChrisVs  Ascension^  doth  any  more  Reiyeal  Himself 
to  Mankind  by  the  Means  of  Divine  Apparitions  f 
With  an  Exact  Account  of  what  God  hath  Bestowed 
upon  a  Noble  Maid,  by  Francis  Lee,  London,  1695), 
combined  with  his  increasing  promulgation  of  chili- 
asm,  again  brought  him  before  the  consistory,  which, 
after  receiWng  a  formal  expression  of  opinion  from 
the  theological  faculty  of  Helmstadt,  on  Jan.  28, 
1692,  deposed  him  and  expelled  him  from  the  prin- 
cipality of  Ltineburg. 

After  a  brief  residence  in  Brunswick,  Wolfen- 
buttel,  and  Magdeburg,  Petersen  purchased  an 
estate  at  Nicder-Dodeleben,  near  the  latter  city, 
through  the  assistance  of  his  sympathizers,  and  set- 
tled down  to  a  life  of  quiet  study  and  literary  ac- 
tivity.   He  now  proceeded  to  defend  his  chiliasm, 


particularly  in  his  Die  WakrheU  des  herrUchen 
Reiches  Jesu  CkrisH,  welches  in  der  siebenten  Posau- 
nen  noch  zu  envarten  ist  (2  parts,  Magdebui^,  1692) 
and  Mysterion  apokatadaseos  ponton,  dcu  ist  Ge- 
heimniss  der  Wiederbringung  aller  Dinge  (3  vols., 
Frankfort,  1700-10).  He  likewiae  wrote  commen- 
taries on  the  Psalms  (1719),  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and 
Ezekiel  (1719),  Daniel  (1720),  the  Minor  Prophets 
(1723),  etc.,  his  mystical  views  appearing  in  these 
as  well  as  in  other  writings.  The  last  three  years 
of  his  life  were  spent  on  his  estate  of  Thymer,  near 
Zerbst,  whither  he  had  removed  from  Nieder-Dode- 
leben,  and  his  literary  activity  was  such  that  he 
could  record  the  WTiting  of  nearly  seventy  printed 
books  and  pamphlets  and  of  over  a  hundred  more 
that  remained  in  manuscript. 

Despite  his  eccentricities,  Petersen  was  one  of  the 
foremost  theologians  of  his  period  of  transition 
from  orthodoxy  to  the  conflicting  extremes  of  piet- 
ism and  rationalism.  He  is  also  known  as  a  poet 
in  both  Latin  and  German,  he  himself  mientioning 
700  hymns  in  manuscript.  His  epic  Uranias  Hve 
opera  Dei  magna  carmine  heroieo  ceUbrata  was  ed- 
ited by  Leibnitz  (Halle,  1720),  while  his  collections 
of  hymns  include  the  300  prose  Stimmen  aus  Zion 
zum  Lob  des  AUmdchtigen  im  Geist  gesungen  (2  parts, 
Halle,  1696-98)  and  Neue  Stimmen  aus  Zion  (1701), 
as  well  as  the  poetic  Dreihundert  Stimmen  aus  Zion 
(1721).  Seven  of  his  Latin  hymns  and  eight  of  his 
prose  German  hynms  were  included  by  Johann 
Anastasius  Freylinghausen  in  his  Geistreiches  Ge- 
sang-Buch  (Halle,  1704).  Three  of  Petersen's 
hymns  have  also  been  translated  into  English:  the 
"  Cerne  lapsmn  servulum,"  thrice  rendered  with  the 
first  lines  "  Look  on  me  Thy  servant  fall'n,"  "  Jesus 
Cometh  to  fulfil,"  and  "  Lamb  of  God,  all  praise  to 
Thee  ";  "  Salve  crux  beata,  salve,"  of  which  the 
chief  renderings  begin  "  Welcome  Cross  and  tribu- 
lation," "  Cross,  reproach,  and  tribulation,"  and 
"  O  Cross,  we  hail  thy  bitter  reign  ";  and  "  Lieb- 
ster  Jesu,  liebstes  Leben,"  translated  as  ^*  Jesus, 
Lord  of  life  and  glory." 

The  doctrines  in  which  Petersen  departed  from 
orthodox  Lutheran  principles  were  his  theories  of 
the  millennial  kingdom;  the  restoration  of  all 
things;  the  heavenly  God-man,  the  first-bom  of  all 
creatures;  and  direct  miraculous  revelations  of  God 
at  the  present  time.  (Carl  Bertheau.) 

Bibliography:  The  chief  sources  are  his  autobiography, 
Frankfort,  1717,  and  his  Leben  Prauen  Johanna  EUonorH 
Petersen  (his  wife),  ib.  1718.  Consult  further:  Kilrechner. 
/.  W.  Petersen,  ein  the(^x>ox9che9  Lebenthild,  Eutin,  1^2; 
J.  G.  Walch,  Eifdeitung  in  die  ReligionsetreitigkeUent  ii. 
586  sqq.,  v.  937  sqq.,  Jena,  1735-36;  I.  MoUer,  Cimbria 
lUerata,  ii.  639  sqq.,  Copenhagen,  1744;  C.  G.  Jdcher, 
AUgemeinea  Gelehrien- Lexicon,  iii.  1421  sqq.,  Leipsic, 
1751;  H.  Schmid,  Oeechichte  des  Pietiemtu,  pp.  186  sqq., 
N5rdlingen,  1863;  A.  Ritschl,  Geschichie  des  Pielismtia, 
ii.  225  sqq.,  Bonn.  1884;  ADB,  xxv  508  sqq.;  Julian, 
Hymnology,  pp.  216,  892,  988. 
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